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CASTS,  a  social  class  whose  burdens 
and  privileges  are  hereditary.  The 
word  is  from  the  Portuguese  casta, 
race,  and  was  applied  bv  the  Portu- 
guese, who  became  familiar  with  Hindustan, 
to  the  classes  in  India  whose  occupations, 
privileges  and  duties  are  hereditary.  This, 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  hereditary 
classes  in  Europe;  and  we  speak  of  the 
spirit  or  the  prerogatives  and  usurpations  of  a 
caste;  to  express  particularly  that  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  society  which  makes  distinction  de- 
pendent on  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune. 
The  division  into  castes^  where  it  appears  in  its 
most  typical  form,  comes  to  us  from  a  period 
to  which  the  light  of  history  does  not  extend ; . 
hence  its  origin  cannot  be  clearly  traced:  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  wherever  it  exists  it 
was  originally  grounded  on  a  difference  of  . 
descent  and  m  modes  of  living,  and  that  the 
separate  castes  were  originally  separate  races 
of  people.  This  institution  nas  been  found 
among  many  nations.  According  to  the  ac-, 
counts  collected  by  Qavigero,  some  traces  of  it 
were  apparent  among  the  Peruvians  and  Mexi- 
cans; but  it  prcA^ils  principally  in  the  £ast» 
where  it  has  existed  froni  the  earliest  times, 
and  has  become  blended  witl\  the  political  con- 
dition of  the^  people.  The  division  into  castes 
was  entirely  interwoven  in  the  whole  fabric  of 
civil  society,  in  ancient  Egypt^  in_  India  and 
ancient  Persia.  In  Egypt  this  division  was 
sup^sed  to^  have  been  perfected  as  a  political 
institution  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Pharaohs;  and  the  lines  of  separation  which 
had  been  drawn  in  earlier  times  by  a  difference 
of  descent  and  different  modes  of  living  were 
then  rendered  still  more  distinct.  The  number 
of  castes  in  that  country  is  variously  stated 
by  Herodotus,  Plato,  Biodorus  and  Strabo. 
Recent  evidence  however  has  made  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strict  caste  system  in  Egypt  rather 
doubtful.  The  institution  of  caste  is  best 
known  to  us  as  it  exists  in  Hindustan,  where 
it  is  well  known  to  have  existed  since  perhaps 
1,500  or  2,000  ^ears  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  great  Indian  castes  are  four  in  number, 
namely^  the  Brahmans  or  sacerdotal  class;  the 
Kshatn^ras  or  military  class;  the  Vaisyas  or 
mercantile  class;  and  the  Sudras  or  servile 
class.  The  division  of  castes  in  ancient  Persia 
was  essentially  similar,  as  one  would  expect  on 
the  basis  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
religions  of  two  countries.  The  three  Indian 
castes   first   named  are  regarded  as  being  al- 


together of  a  hi^er  character  than  the  fourth, 
rejoicing  in  the  peculiar  religious  distinction  of 
being  *twice-bom'*  as  contrasted  with  the  *once- 
born*  Sudras.  This  distinction  is  imdoubtedly 
ethnical  in  its  origin,  the  twice-born  castes 
being  descendants  of  the  Aryan  invaders  and 
conquerors  of  the  country,  while  the  once-born 
are  the  representatives  of  the  conquered. 
Caste,  however,  is  a  much  more  complicated 
thing  than  would  be  supposed  from  this  brief 
statement,  since  the  principle  of  caste  classifi- 
cation according  to  employment  as  well  as  to 
race  has  long  prevailed,  and  from  early  times 
there  has  been  an  intricate  mingling  of  castes. 
At  present,  marriage  within  the  caste  is  gen- 
eral However,  the  wife  is  allowed  to  be  of  a 
lower  caste  than  the  husband,  provided  the. 
children  revert  to  the  lower  or  to  an  inter- 
mediate caste.  The  Brahmans  are  the  sacer- 
dotal caste,  but,  according  to  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter 
(<The  Indian  Empife,>  2d  ed.^  1893),  «Eyen 
among  the  Brahmans,  whose  pnde  of  race  and 
continuity  of  tradition  should  render  them  the 
firmest  ethnical  unit  among  the  Indian  castes» 
ciassificadon  by  employment  and  by  geograph- 
ical situation,  plays  a  very  important  part;  and 
the  Brahmans,  so  far  from  being  a  compact 
unit,  are  made  up  of  several  hundred  castes, 
who  cannot  intermarry  or  eat  food  cooked 
by  each  other.  ...  In  many  parts  of  Indian 
Brahmans  may  be  found  earning  their  liveli-^ 
hood  as  porters,  shepherds,  cultivators,  potters 
atid  fishermen,  side  by  side  with  others  wno. 
>yould  rather  starve,  and  see  their  wives  and 
little  ones  die  of  hunger,  than  demean  them- 
selves to  manual  labor,  or  allow  food  prepared 
by  a  man  of  inferior  caste  to  pass  their  lips.* 
Altogether  some  1,886  separate  Brahmanical 
tribes  have  been  enumerated,  and  the  Ksha- 
triyas  or  Rajputs  now  number  590  tribes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India.  *In  many  outlying  prov- 
inces we  see  non-Aryan^  chiefs  and  warlike 
tribes  turn  into  Aryan  Rajputs  before  our  eyes. 
Well-known  legends  have  been  handed  down 
of  large  bodies  of  aliens  being  incorporated 
from  time  to  time  even  into  the  Brahman 
caste.J^  While  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
the  different  provinces  for  every  separate  em- 
ployment to  develop  into  a  distinct  caste,  there 
are  also  instances  of  castes  changing  their  em- 
ployment and  raising  themselves,  in  the  social 
scale.  Thus  the  Vaisyas,  who  were  anciently 
that  Aryan  caste  upon  whom  the  tillage  of  the 
soil  fell,  have  become  the  merchants  and  bank- 
ers of  India,  leaving  to  the  Sudras  and  mixed  t 
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castes  the  labor  of  cultivation.  «Each  caste  is 
to  some  extent  a  trade-^uild,  a  mutual  assur- 
ance society,  and  a  religious  sect.  As  a  trade 
union  it  insists  on  the  proper  training  of  the 
youth  of  its  craft,  regulates  the  wages  of  its 
m^bers,  deal*  with  trade  delinquents,  supplies 
courts  of  arbitration  and  promotes  good  fellow- 
ship bv  social  gatherings.  .  .  .  The  caste 
or  guild  exercises  a  surveillance  over  each  of 
its  miembers,  from  the  close  of  childhood  until 
death.  If  a  man  behaves  well  he  will  rise  to 
an  honored  place  in  his  caste;  and  the  desire 
for  such  local  distinctions  exercises  an  import- 
ant influence  in  the  life  of  a  Hindu.  But  the 
caste  has  its  punishments  as  well  as  its  re- 
wards. The  fine  usually  takes  the  form  of  a 
compulsory  feast  to  the  male  members  of  the 
caste.  This  is  the  ordinary  means  of  purifica- 
tion or  of  making  amends  for  breaches  of  the 
caste  code.*  A  person  who  has  become  an 
*out-caste,*  or  lost  his  caste  position  and 
privileges,  mav  generally  recover  them  in  this 
way.  In  soutnern  India  the  castes  are  divided 
into  two  large  classes,  those  of  the  right  hand 
and  those  of  the  left  hand.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  this  is  a  survival  of 
Buddhism. 

Bibliography.—  Bhattacharya,  Jogendra 
Nath.,  <Hindu  Castes  and  Sects>  (1896); 
Buchanan,  F.  H.,  ^A  Journey  from  Madras  > 
(London  1807)  ;  Crooke,  W^  ^Things  Indian> 
(London  1906) ;  Geiger,  < Civilization  of  the 
Eastern  Iranians^  (tr.  1885) ;  Hopkins,  <The 
Mutual  Relations  of  the  Four  Castes  according 
to  the  Manavadharmasastram^  (1881)  ;  Rhys 
Davids,  I.  W.,  <Buddhist  India>  (London 
1911)  ;  Risley,  ^Census  of  India  Report*  (Chap. 
XI,  Vol.  I,  C:alcutta  1901) ;  Senart,  <Les  Castes 
dans  rinde>    (Paris  \m). 

CASTEL  VETRANO,  va-tra'no,  SicUy, 
town  in  the  province  and  27  miles  southeast  of 
Trapani,  on  a  rocky  hill.  It  lies  in  a  fertile 
district,  is  regularly  built,  has  several  churches, 
grammar  school  with  municipal  museum  of 
antiquities,  many  of  whose  objects  were  found 
at  Selinus,  in  Uic  vicinity.  Grapevines,  olives 
and  rice  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  white 
pine  produced  in  the  neighborhood  is  esteemed 
the  best  in  Sicilv.  Articles  of  coral  and  ala^ 
baster  are  manufactured  here.    Pop.  25,000. 

CAST^LAR,  kas-ta-lar',  Y  RIPOLL, 
Emilio,  Spanish  orator  and  statesman:  b. 
Cadiz.  8  Sept.  1832;  d.  Murcia,  25  May  1899. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  when  quite  young  and 
his  early  life  was  spent  in  boarding  schools. 
At  the  Institute  of  Alicante  (1845-48)  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  ability  to  memorize,  for 
his  intellectual  grasp  and  his  oratorical  powers. 
His  knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  litera- 
ture and  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  was 
very  extensive,  in  fact,  much  more  so  than  of 
law,  which  he  went  to  Madrid  to  study  in  1848, 
He  obtained  his  degree  in  law  in  1852  and  that 
of  doctor  of  literature  the  following  year.  On 
leaving  the  university  Castelar  entered  political 
life  as  a  member  of  the  Progressive  party  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  already  be- 
come a  noted  character,  thanks  to  his  wonder- 
ful oratorical  ^fts,  and  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  republican  democracy.  His  youthful 
speeches  were  collected,  published  and  spread 
broadcast  by  the  ultra-Republicans,  and  the 
press  of  Madrid  opened  its  arms  to  him.    He 


accepted  a  position  as  editorial  writer  on  El 
Tribuno,  which  he  left  some  time  later,  when 
the  latter  went  over  to  the  monarchy.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Saherania  Nacioiud, 
which  he  also  left  when  the  latter  became  alto- 
gether radical.  Finding  La  Discusian,  whose 
staff  he  next  joined  as  chief  editorial  writer, 
too  timid  in  its  advocacy  of  Reimblkan  •  prin* 
ciples,  he  founded  La  Democracia,  dedicating 
it  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  (ht 
house  of  Bourbon  (1864-66).  He  tooH  part 
with  the  Democrats  against  the  Socialists.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote  and  published, 
hi  the  Ateneo,  <La  historia  de  la  civihzaci6n  en 
los  cinco  primeros  siglos  del  cristianismo^ 
(1855-58).  In  the  latter  year  he  became  pio^ 
lessor  of  Spanish  history  in  the  Central  Uni- 
versity. This  gave  him  an  opportimity  to 
preach  from  two  great  tribunals,  Ae  university 
and  the  press,  his  democratic  ideas.  He  was 
finally  deprived  of  his  chair  in  the  univfcrsity 
on  account  of  his  radical  republicanism.  The 
substitute  professors  in  the  department  of 
Spanish  history  at  once  resigned  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  Castelar ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  revolutionary  demonstration  which  was  put 
down  with  considerable  bloodshed  (10  April 
1865).  But  the  revolutionary  fire  was  still 
smouldering  and  very  active  plotting  went  on 
in  secret.  Castelar,  arrested  in  1866  for  par- 
ticipating in  revolutionary  activity,  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  escaping,^  in  dis^ise^  to  France,  where  he 
continued  his  editorial,  journalistic  and  literary 
work  and  wrote  ^Semblanzas,*  *Un  afio  en 
Paris, >  ^Recuerdos  de  Italia,  >  *Vida  de  Lord 
Byron*  and  ^Introduccion  al  estudio  de  la 
historia.^  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
•spirits  among  the  revolutionary  party  in  Paris, 
and  on  the  triumph  of  the  latter  m  1868  he 
returned  to  Spain,  resumed  his  chair  in  the 
university  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Cortes,  where  he  became  the  leading  advocate 
of  republicanism  and  the  most  distinguished 
orator  of  the  nation.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  in  1873  Castelar  became  Minister 
of  State.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  military  orders  of  Santiago,  Cala- 
trava,  Alcantara,  Montesa  and  San  Juan  de 
Jerusaldn;  and  later  on,  those  of  Carlos  III. 
Maria  Luisa  and  Isabel  la  Cat61ica.  On  6 
Sept.  1873  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
executive,  a  position  he  held  iintil  the  follow- 
ing January,  when  a  counter  revolution  once 
more  forced  him  into  exile  in  France,  where  he 
continued  actively  his  literary  work.  He  fin- 
ished his  ^Historia  del  movimiento  republicano 
en  Europa*  and  the  second  part  of  ^Rccuerdos 
de  Italia,*  ^La  redencion  del  esclavo*  (poem) 
and  *E1  ocaso  de  la  libertad.*  Returning  to 
Spain  in  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes, 
of  which  he  remained  an  active  and  prominent 
figure  for  17  years,  always  dreaming  of  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  the  Spanish  republic 
by  peaceful  means.  Thus  his  discountenancing 
revolutionary  means  to  gain  revolutionary  ends 
helped  the  cause  of  the  monarchy  and  of  law 
and  order,  although  he  continued  the  leader 
of  the  opposition.  Gradually  he  greatly  modi- 
fied his  republican  and  revolutionary  attitude 
until  he  had  come,  in  1893,  to  see  mat  Spain 
was  not  yet  fit  for  any  other  than  a  monarchical 
form  of  government. 

Castelar  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Repub- 
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lican  ideal  in  Siiain,  which  his  brilliant  c^ra- 
torical  gifts,  his  writings  and  his  ceaseless 
activity  kept  constantly  before  the  people.  He 
fought  for  universal  suffrage  and  the  abolition 
of^  slavery  in  Porto  Rico;  he  defended  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty*  advocated  the 
election  by  popular  vote  of  tne  alcaldes;  and 
he  was  a  powerful  champion  of  universal  mili- 
tary service.  He  strongly  influenced  the  poli- 
tics of  his  age  in  Spain;  and  this  influence 
extended  to  all  the  Latin  countries  in  Europe 
and  America.  His  literary  works,  which  are 
very  voluminous,  include,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  the  following:  <La  revo- 
luci6n  religiosa^ ;  ^Perfiles  de  personajes  y 
bocetos  de  ideas  ^ ;  ^Estudios  hist6ric6s  sobre 
la  Edad  Media' ;  ^La  formula  .del  progreso^ ; 
^Defensa  de  la  f6rmu]a  del  progreso* ;  ^La 
cuestion  de  Oriente^ ;  ^Cuestiones  politicas  y 
socialcs*;  ^Cartas  sobre  poHtica  europea^ ; 
^Recuerdos  y  esperanzas^ ;  ^La  rendici6n  del 
esclavo' ;  ^XJa  hermana  de  la  caridad' ;  ^His- 
toria  de  un  coraz6n^ ;  ^Disctirsos  politicos  y 
literarios^ ;  ^Fra  Filippo  Lippi> ;  ^Tragedias  de 
la  historia^ ;  ^£1  suspiro  del  Moro' ;  ^Dis- 
curso  de  recepcion  en  la  Academia  Espafiola' ; 
^Discurso  en  la  Coru&a  sobre  literature  gal* 
lega' ;  ^Galena  historica  de  mujeres  celebres.^ 
CASTBLBIN,  kas'te-Iin,  Matthiid  de, 
Dutch  poet:  b.  Pamele  (Oudenarde)  1485; 
d.  1549.  He  was  the  acknowledged  iawjgiver 
and  pattern  of  all  the  Dutch  rhetoricians  of  his 
time  in  his  ^De  Ctinst  van  Rhetoriken>  (1555). 
He  composed  many  plays,  but  only  two  of. 
them  were  published;  one  of  these  is  the 
^ Story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.^  He  wrote 
also  a  volume  of  ^Diversche  Liedkens,^  in 
melodious  verse. 

CASTELLAMARB,  kas-tel-la-ma're,  or 
CASTBLLAMMARB  DI  STABIA,  Italy,  a 
seaport  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  17  miles 
southeast  of  the  city,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and  10  mtles  northeast 
of  that  town.  It  extends  for  a  mile  along 
the  shore  at  the  base  and  on  the  slope  of  a 
spur  of  Monte  Sant*  Angelo  (4,735  feet  high), 
a  mountain  which  commands  a  splendid  pros- 
pect. From  its  pleasant  surroundings,  snady 
walks^  sea  baths  and  other  attractions  it  is  a 
favorite  summer  resort  of  the  Neapolitans,  as 
well  as  tourists,  and  has  several  good  hotels, 
one  of  them  formerly  a  royal  residence.  The 
harbor  is  protected  by  a  mole  and  there  is  an 
arsenal  with  a  dockyard.  It  contains  a  tech- 
nical sdiool,  a  theatre  and  a  large  roj'al  arsenal. 
The  principal  imports  are  grain,  coal  and  iron ; 
the  ijrincipal  exports  wine  and  fruit.  The 
fisheries  are  important,  and  there  are  macaroni, 
soap,  leather  and  cotton  factories.  The  town 
owes  its  name  to  a  castle  built  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II  in  the  13th  century.  Castellamare 
occupies  the^  site  of  the  ancient  Stabiae,  over- 
whelmed, with  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii*  by 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  79  a.d.;  and  it  was, 
here  that  the  elder  Pliny  met  his  death  by  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  mountain  whUe  it  was 
in  a  state  of  eruption.  The  modern  town  was 
afterward  built  from  the  ruins  of  Stabiae.  Here 
in  1799  the  French  general,  Macdonald,  defeated 
the  allied  English  and  Neapolitan  forces.  Pop. 
about  33,000. 

CASTELLAN,  or  CHATELAIN,  prop- 
erly the  owner  or  commander  of  a  castle.    In 


Flanders  and  France  the  title  went  with  the 
possession  of  certain  districts,  and  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Burgundy  chatelains  ranked  next 
after  bailiffs,  with  both  civil^  and  military  au- 
thority. In  Germany  the  chatelains  were  Im- 
perial officers^  with  military  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion in  fortified  places.  Consult  Luchaire, 
*  Manuel  des  institutions  frangaises^  (Paris 
ld92). 

;  CASTELLANB,  kas'tel-lan'.  Esprit  Vic- 
tor EHzabeth  Boniface,  Count  of,  French 
marshal:  b.  Paris,  21  March  1788;  d.  Lyons,  16 
Sept.  1862.  He  entered  £be  army  in  1804  and 
took  part  in  most  of  Napoleon's  campaigns. 
After  the  Restoration  he  became  colonel  of  the 
I^ussars  of  the.  Royal  Guard.  He  fought  in 
Spain  (1823)  and  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
0832),  ^nd  as  lieutenant-general  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  February 
revolution  (,1848)  he  lost  his  command,  and  in 
consequence  went  over  to  Louis  Napoleoa  In 
1850  he  became  commander  at  Lyons  and '  in 
1852  marshal  and  senator.  His  < Memoirs,^ 
published  in  1896,  though  crude  in*  stylei  are 
valuable  for  their  mass  of  minute  detail. 

^  CASTELLANETA,  cas-teMa-na-t^.  Italy, 
city  of  Bari  dclle  Puglie  province,  24  miles 
northwest  of  Taranto.  It  is  a  thriving  trade 
centre  for  local  produce,  olives,  fruit,  wool  and 
cotton,  and  is  a  bishop's  see  with  an  interesting 
cathedral.    Pop.  11,550. 

CASTELLI,  kas-^el'le,  Benedetto,  a  pupil 
of  Galileo:  b.  Brescia  1577;  d.  Rome  1644.  He 
was  a  monk  and  became  abbot  of  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  the  congregation  of  Monte 
Cassino.  He  afterward  became  a  professor  of 
mathematics  and  taught  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess both  at  the  University  of  Pisa  and  at  the 
Collegio  della  Sapienza  at  Rome.  Xorricelli 
was  his  pupil.  He  distinguished  hipfiself  in 
hydraulics  and  rendered  important  services  to 
Urban  VHI  in  his  projects  for  the  regulaiioit 
of  Italian  rivers.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
foimdcr  of  that  branch  of  hydraulics  whidi 
relates  to  the  velocity  of  running  water,  thoug[h . 
his  fundamental  principle,  that  the  velocity  is 
proportional  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  is. 
inaccurate^  and  was  demonstrated  to.be  so  by 
Tbrricelli,  who  showed  that  the  velocity  is  pro- 
portioned, not  to  the  height,  but  to  the  square 
root  of  the  height.  In  his  investigations  as  to 
the  measurement  of  time  Castelli  made  use  of 
the  pendulum..  His  principal  work,  entitled 
^Della  Misura  dell'  acque  correnti,^  published 
at  Rome  in  .1628,  was  translated  into  French  in 
1664. 

CASTELLI,  Ignaz  Franz^  Austrian  drama- 
tist :  b.  Vienna,  6  May  1781 ;  d.  there,  5  Feb. 
1862.  tHe  was  educated  for  the  law^  but  fol- 
lowing his  inclination  ior  the  drama»  gained 
access  to  the  orchestras  of  theatres  as  a  player 
of  the  violin.  His  circumstances  compelling 
him  to  lobkout  for  some  means  of  support,  he 
accepted  various  subordinate  offices,  but  using 
his  leisure  in  composing  patriotic  songs  for  the 
Austrian  army,  he  was  brought  iilto  favorable 
notice.  His  songs  having  given  umbrage  to 
Napoleon,  he  fled  to  Hungary.  In  1815  he 
accompanied  Count  Cayriana  as  secretary  to 
Paris,  and  afterward  he  served  in  the  same 
capacity  with  Baron  Miinch  von  Bellinighausen 
in  Upper  Itaty.  Because  of  the  success  of  his 
opera,     ^Die     Schweizcrfamilie^  .  (music     by 
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Weigl),  he  was  appointed  court  poet  at  the 
Karntnerthor  Theatre.  In  1840  he  retired  with 
a  pension  and  the  office  of  state  librarian.  The 
author  of  many  poems,  popular  songs  and  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  he  was  at  various  times 
connected  with  the  press  of  Vienna,  but  is  best 
known  by  his  volimiinous  productions  for  the 
stage.  Over  100  ^lays,  partly  adapted  from  the 
French,  partly  original,  are  attributed  to  him. 
He  was  a  zealous  collector  of  plays,  handbills 
of  the  theatre  and  portraits  of  actors,  covering 
the  years  from  1600-1862.  The  collections  arc 
now  at  Vienna  in  the  Imperial  Library.  In 
1848  more  than  100,000  copies  of  his  political 
pamphlets  in  favor  of  the  Revolution  found 
eager  purchasers.  His  most  popular  drama 
was  *Die  Waise  und  der  Morder.'  His  last 
publication  was  his  ^Memoiren  meines  Lebens^ 
(4  vols.,  1861-^). 

CASTELLIO,  kas-teHI-o^  Sebastianos, 
French  theologian  and  humanist,  translator  of 
the  Bible  into  pure  and  classic  Latin;  he  was 
a  native  of  Dauphiny:  b.  1515;  d.  Basel  1563, 
in  exile  and  in  extreme  poverty.  His  family 
name  was  Chateillon,  which  he  latinized  after 
the  fashion  of  that  time  into  Oistellio.  At  ihe 
invitation  of  Calvin  he  settled  at  Geneva,  where 
he  became  professor  of  the  ancient  classic 
literatures,  but  because  of  differences  regard- 
ing questions  of  religious  belief  he  was  deposed 
from  the  professorship  and  banished  from 
Geneva.  His  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  re- 
tained little  or  nothing  of  the  profoundly 
Hebrew  character  of  the  scriptural  writings 
and  was  justly  censured  by  Calvin  and  the 
Calvinists.  Theodore  Beza,  to  offset  this 
^work  of  Satan,^  as  he  called  it,  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  BiUe  himself,  striving  to 
retain  the  Oriental  flavor  of  the  original  in 
every  respect  Castellio  also  wrote  a  book  in 
defense  of  the  right  to  hold  and  publish  views 
deemed  by  Church  and  state  to  be  heretical; 
this,  too,  evoked  a  reply  from  Beza.  Castellio 
wrote  also  a  tractate  on  ^Predestination  Op- 
posed to  the  Views  of  Calvin^ ;  it  was  published 
after  the  author's  death  by  Faustus  Socinus  in 
157a 

CASTBLLO,  kas-tmo,  Gabriele-Lanci- 
lotto,  Sicilian  antiquary.  Prince  of  Torre- 
muzza:  b.  Palermo  1727-  d.  1794.  He  studied 
science  and  archaeology.  He  formed  a  splendid 
collection  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  found  in 
Sicily.  He  bequeathed  a  large  quantity  of 
books,  etc,  to  the  public  library  of  Palcnno. 
At  his  death  he  was  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  of  the  Academy  at  Paris. 
His  important  worics  are  ^Storia  d'Alesa,  andca 
citti  di  Sicilia>  (Palermo  1753)  ;  <Inscrizioni 
Palermitane^  (175i8)  ;  ^Sicili«  populonim  vcte- 
res  nummi^  (1781)  ;  ^Sicilia  et  adjacent  vcteres 
Inscriptiones>    (1769). 

CASTSLLOBRANCO,  Camillo,  Portu- 
guese novelist  and  poet:  h.  Lisbon,  16  March 
1825;  d,  6  June  1890.  He  studied  in  Oporto 
and  Coimbra  with  great  irregularity  ana  en- 
tered the  career  of  letters.  After  a  short  jour- 
nalistic career  in  Oporto  and  Lisbon  he  entered 
the  Episcopal  Seminary  and  took  minor  orders. 
His  restless  nature  prevented  his  adherence  to 
this  course  and  he  abandoned  it  to  resume 
a  feverish  literary  activity.  Having  lost  his 
sight,  and  suffering  from  a  nervous  disease, 
he  committed  suicide.    He  is  the  most  popular 


of  the  modern  romancists  of  Portugal,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  national  in  tone,  spirit 
and  form.  He  composed  romantic  novels,  of 
which  the  most  notable  are  ^O  Romance  de  un 
Homem  Rico'  and  the  series,  *  Novellas  do 
Minho.'  To.  the  romances  he  owes  his  reputa- 
tion. His  novels  of  manners  created  a  new 
style  of  narrative,  in  which  he  describes  with 
great  nicety  the  social  and  domestic  life  of 
Portugal  in  the  19th  century.     In  the  domain 


morias  do  Bispo  do  Grao  Para' ;  and  ^Bo- 
hmia  do  Espirito.'  His  verses  are  mediocre. 
His  collected  works  have  been  published  by  the 
Companhia  Editora  of  Lisbon.  Consult  Frei- 
tas,  ^Perfil  de  Camillo  Castello .  Branco'  (Sao 
Paulo  1889) ;  Osorio,  Paula,  ^Camillo,  a  sua 
vida,  o  suo  genio,  a  sua  obra^   (Oporto  1908). . 

CASTKLLON,  kas-tcl-ydn',  Francisco, 
Nicaraguan  revolutionist:  b.  about  1815;  d.  2 
Sept.  1855.  He  was  the  leader  in  a  revolt  at 
Leon  in  1853,  which  was  unsuccessful,  and 
fled  to  Honduras,  whence  he  returned  in  June 
of  the  next  year.  It  was  largely  by  his  mvita- 
tion  that  tine  filibustering  expedition  under 
William  Walker  (q.v.)  went  from  the  United 
States  in  1854,    See  Nicabagua,  History. 

CASTBLL6N  de  LA  PLANA,  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Castell6n,  40  miles 
north-northeast  of  Valencia.  It  stands  in  a 
large  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Mi j  ares, 
from  which  an  ample  supply  of  water  is 
brought  into  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  by  Jayme  I  of  Ara- 
gon,  who,  in  1233,  wrested  Castellon  from  the 
Moors.  It  is  well  built  and  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  woolen  and' 
hempen  fabrics,  ropes,  porcelain,  leather,  coxk^ 
etc,  and  some  trade  in  hemp,  grain  and  fruit 
The  painters  Ribalta,  father  and  son,  were  bom. 
here.  The  original  town  occupied  a  hill  north 
of  the  present  site.  Pop.  of  town  32,309;  of 
province.  322,537. 

CASTELNAU.  kas-tel'no,  Edouard  de 
Curidres  dc,  French  general:  b.  Saint- 
Affrique  1851.  He  entered  the  Saint-Cyr  mili- 
tary school  in  1869,  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  he 
was  given  a  commission.  He  served  through 
the  whole  campaign  and  emerged  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  During  the  Commune  he  took 
part  in  the  street  fighting.  For  over  40  years 
de  Castelnau  was  one  of  that  little  band  of 
French  soldiers  —  Joff re,  Gallieni,  Foch,  etc. — 
who  devoted  their  entire  stren^h  to  the  prob- 
lem of  preparing  the  army  against  a  repetition 
of  the  disasters  of  1870-/1.  He  rose  through 
the  successive  grades,  passed  the  Ecole  de 
Guecre,  was  promoted  general  in  1906  and  be- 
came chief  of  staff  to  General  Joffre  when  the 
latter  was  designated  (in  1913)  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  case  of  war.  The  two  men  had 
long  worked  together  and  closely  studied  all 
possible  aspects  of  a  future  war.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  European  War  de  Castelnau 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Lor- 
raine, charged  with  the  defense  of  Nancy.  His 
forces  were  drawn  up  across  the  Gap  of  Napcy 
to  prevent  the  arm^  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria  from  turning  the  Allied  front    The 
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fiercest  fighting  on  this  sector  began  6  Sept. 
1914.  when  the  Bavarians  were  incited  to  msuce 
a  Oesperate,  overwhelming  assault.  Without 
intemussion  the  battle  raged  for  three  days. 
By  the  12th  the  main  lighting  was  over ;  Nancy 
was  saved:  de  Castelnau's  resistance  contrib- 
uted directly  to  the  victory  of  the  Marne.  In  - 
1915  he  commanded  the  French  offensive  in 
Champagne  and  was  made  chief  of  the  gen- ' 
era]  stan  when  General  Joifre  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of 
France.  General  de  Castelnau  lost  three  sons 
on  the  battlefield  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war. 

CASTBLNAU,  Francis,  Comte  ins»  French 
traveler:  b.  London  1812 ,«d.  Melboarac,  Vic- 
toria, 4  Feb.  1880.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
under  the  protection  of  tite  Frcndi  government' 
imdertook  an  exploration  of  South  America  in 
1843.  accompanied  by  EyOsery,  a  botanist; 
Weddell,  a  botanist;  and  Deftille,  a  taxidermist 
After  his  return  to  France,  in  1,847,  Coupt  Cas- 
telnau published  ^Elxpedition  dans  les  partiea 
centrales  de  TAmdrique  du  Sud^  (1850-51),  a 
work  in  six  volumes,  of  which  one  was  by 
M.  Weddell.  Castelnau  afterward  traveled  in 
Arabia,  and  was  syccessivdy  qotisul  at  Bahia. 
the  Cai>e  of  Good  Hope  and  Singappre,  ana 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  consulrgeneral  at 
Melbourne. 

CASTBLNAUDARY,  ]c&»-t»Mt6-da-T€, 
France,  a  town  in  the  department  ol  Atide,  on 
a  height  above  the  Canal  dii  Midi,  22  miles 
west-northwe&t  of  Carcassonne.  It  was  built 
by  the  Visigoths  on  the  site  of  a  rich  town 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  was  named  Cas- 
tcllum  Novum  Arianorum,  from  which  its 
present  name  is  corrupted.  It  rises  hr  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  was  anckiitly  the  cap« 
ital  of  a  district  and  strongly  fortified  It  was 
the  scene  of  much  barbarity  by  the  inquisitors 
in  1237,  wa9  almost  totally  destrojred  by  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince  in  1355  and  is  fafnou» 
for  the  battle  fought  beneath  its  walls  in  1632 
between  the  troops  of  Louis  XIII  and  those  of 
Gaston  of  Orleans,  which  resulted  in  favor  of 
Louis  cbicfiy  in  consequence  lof  the  Inacllivity 
of  the  Duke  of  Orieans.^  The  Didoe  of.  Moo^ 
morency  was, wounded  in  this- battle,  and  taken 
prisoner,  and'  afterward  executed  at  Toulou$e 
by  order  of  the  King,  Louis  XIII.  It  is  in- 
differently buflt,  has  mamifacturcs  of  coarse 
cloth,  several  distilleries  and  tanneries  and  one 
of  the  largest  grain  and  flour  markets  in  the 
sonth  of  France.  It  contains  specimens  of 
mediaeval  architcctare,  among  them  the  church 
of  Saint  Michel  (14th  centuty).  Pop.  about 
10,000. 

CASTELNOVO,  kas-tel-no'vo^  Leo  dL 
See  PuLLi^  Leoppldo,  Count. 

CASTfiLNliOVO,  kls-tel.nw6-v5,  Enrico, 
Italian  novelist:  b.  Florence  1839.  His  stories 
have  attained  great  popularity;  amoag  them 
Trof.  Romualdo^  (1878);  <Two  0)nventk>na) 
(1885);  ^Reminiscences  and  Fancies^  (1886).. 
He  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  Itlliaa  mastersi 
of  the  Siovel  oi  the  inner  tife*  (romano 
intimo) . 

CASTKLVKCCHIO,  Riccardo.  rS-car'da 
kas-t«-vclc'e-6.  *  See  Punt,  Giuuo,  Cotrnx. 


CASTER-KELLITBR  ELECTROLV^C 
PROCESS.   See  Electrochemical  Industries. 

CASTI,  kas'te»  GiambattisU,  Italian  poet: 
b.  Montefiascone  1721;  d  Paris,  7  Feb.  1803. 
He  studied  at  Monteiiascon^  became  professor  • 
there,  was  appointed  a  panon  and  made  a  jour- 
ney to  France.  Receiving  an  invitation  from 
the  Prince  of  Rosenberg,  who  became  ac« . 
quainted  with  him  in  Florence,  he  weijU  to 
Viemia  and  was  presented  to  Joseph  11,  who  . 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  th«  poet, 
and  delighted  in  his  conversation.  Casti  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  visiting 
other  courts  and  joined  several  embassies  with- 
out office  or  title,  Cat^eriqe  n>  neceived  him 
in  the  most  flattering  manner.  He  visited  also 
the  court  of  Berlin  and  several  other  German, 
courts.  After  his  return  to  Vienna,  Prince 
Rosenberg,  the  director  pf  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  foeia  Cesareo  on 
the  death  of  Metastasio.  After  the  death  of 
Joseph  11  Casti  reqyested  his  dismission-  and 
retired  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote  many  of 
his  works.  In  1783  he  went  to  Paris.  His- 
^NoveUe  galanti^  were  republbhed  at  Paris 
(1804)»  under  the  title  <Novelle  di  Giamb. 
(*asti>  in  three  volvmes.  They  are  48  in  num- 
ber. Almost  all  are  of  a  licentious  diaracter. 
but  written  in  a  lively,  original  and  graceful 
style.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  didactic-. 
siutirical  poem,  ^Gh  animali  parlanti,  poema 
etuco  di  Giamb.  Casti>  (Milan  1802,  5  vols.). 
There  are  translations  of  it  in  French,  German* 
a^  English.  Casti's  ^Rime  anacreontiche^  are 
i^easin^  and  his  comic  operali, .  ^l^  grotty  di 
Trofomo'  and  ^11  re  Teodoro  in  Venezia,>  eti;.,; 
are  full  pf-  .wit  -  ^nd,  orisp^^Htv^  His,  letters 
have  been  published  in  ^Miscellanea  dl  storia 
italiana>  (Vol  XII,  Turin  1883).  Consult 
Tonunaseo,  N.,  ^Dizionario  d*Estelica^  (Vol. 
H  p.  75,  Milan  i860) ;  Foscolo,  ^Opere>  (Vol. 
IV,  Florence,  1850-62). 

CASTIOLIONB,  k^s-tel^yd^na,  BaldM- 
Bare,  Italian  writer:  b.  Casatico,  in  the  terri-- 
tory  of  Mantua,  1478;  d  8  Feb.  1529.  He 
studied  at  Milan,  and  entered  into  the  services 
of  the  Duke  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  afterward  of 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  of  whose  elegant  and 
splendid  court  he  soon  became  an  ornament 
By  him  he  was  tent  aa  an  tan^  to  Hmty  VII 
of  England,  aod  afterward  in  the«  samp  capa^ty 
to  Louis  Xll,  at  Milan.  In  1513  Castiglione 
appeared  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Leo  X, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  most  distin- 
guished literati  and  artists^  In  1521  he  obtained 
for  the  new  Duke  of  Urbino,  Federigo.  the 
command  of  the  Papal  troops,  and  in  1524  was 
employed  by  Pope  Clement  VII  to  conduct  his. 
negotiations  with  Charles  V.  When  Rome  was 
plundered  by  the  Constable,  of  Bourbon  in  1527 
he  was  accused  of  negligence  and  his  health 
was  undermined  by  chagrin.  He  refused  to 
accept  the  rich  bishopric  of  Avila,  which  was 
offered  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  until  the  Poi>e 
should  be  reconciled  with  Charles.  Among  his 
works,  the  ^Libro  dd  Cortegtano^'  is*  fh'e  most 
celebrated.  It  teaches  the  art  of  succeeding  at 
court.,  The  best  edition  is  by  Cian  (Florence 
1894).  His 'few  Italian  and  Latin  poems  are 
elegant.  His  letters  are  valuable  contributions, 
to  political  and  literary  history.  .  (See  II  Cor-' 
TECiANo).    Consult  Cartwri^t,  Julia,  ^Baldas-       ^ 
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sare  Casttglion«:  His  LiC^  and  Times^   (N^w 
York  1906,  trans,  by  Opdyckc,  New  York  1903), . 

CASTIGLIONB,  Carlo  OtUvio,  Count, 
Italian  scholar:  b.  Milan  1784;  d.  Genoa  10 
April  1849.  His  magnum  opus,  published  in 
\S26t  is  a  work  in  which  he  seeks  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  the  histonr  of  the  towns  in  Bar- 
bary  whose  names  are  found  on  Arabic  coins. 
Out  of  Italy,  however,  he  is  best  known  by 
his  edition  of  some  fragments  of  the  Moeso- 
Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Ulfilas, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  1817  by  Cardinal  - 
Mai  among  the  palimpsests  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library.  His  biograpny  has  been  written  by 
Biondelli  (Milan  1856). 

CASTIGLIONB,  Giovanni  Benedetto, 
Italian  painter :  b.  Genoa  1616 ;  d.  Mantua  1670. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Paggi  and  Ferrari,  studied  at 
Rome,  Florence,  Parma  and  Venice,  and  formed 
his  style  on  the  best  masters.  He  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  as  a  painter  of  animals,  and 
in  these  subjects,  as  well  as  his  other  paint- 
ings, Is  remarkable  for  softness,  elegance  and 
beauty.  Of  his  larger  pieces,  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  ^Creation  of  the  Beasts,^ 
^Their  Entrance  with  Noah  into  the  Ark'  and 
^Jacob's  Return  with  His  Family  and  Servants, 
His  Flocks  and  Herds >  at  the  Uffizi,  Palazzo 
Bianco,  Genoa,  Dresden,  Vienna.  He  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  engraver,  and  from 
his  skill  in  the  production  of  light  and  shade 
has  been  called  the  second  Rembrandt.  In  1564 
he  became  court  painter  to  Duke  Charles  I  of 
Mantua  and  in  that  city  he  lived  until  his  death. 
Consult  Bartsch,  <Le  peintre^gravcur>  (Vol. 
XIX,  p.  71)  ;  Hubert  et  Post,  ^Dictionnaire  dcs 
Graveurs.* 

CASTIGLIONB  DEL  STIVIBRS,  stev- 
ya'ra,  Italy,  a  small  city  in  the  province  of  Man- 
tua, 17  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Brescia, 
22  miles  northw^est  of  Mantua.  It  is  well  built, 
surrounded  by  walls,  defended  by  an  ancient 
castle  and  contains  a  large  square  adorned  with 
a  central  fountain,  three  churdics  and  a  town- 
hall.  A  well-attended  annual  fair  is  held  in 
June.  The  French  obtained  here  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Austrian*  on  5  Aug.  1796, 
which  gave  to  Marshal  Au^ereau  his  title  of 
Due  de  C^stiglione.  Its  chief  industry  is  silk 
spinning.    Pop.  7,124. 

CASTILB,  New.    See  New  Castile. 

CASTILHO,  kas-tel'yo,  Antonio  Felici- 
ano,  Portuguese  poet:  b.  Lisbon,  26  Jan.  1800; 
d.  18  June  1875.  Though  almost  blind,  he  was 
educated  by  a  brother  and  studied  jurispru- 
dence at  Coimbra.  His  first  poetical  compo- 
sition. < Cartas  de  Echo  a  Narciso*  (1821),  pub- 
lished while  he  was  a  student,  won  him  great 
celebrity.  He  excelled  in  pastorals;  and  to  this 
class  belong  his  *A  primavera*  and  <Amor  e 
melancholia.'  He  had  a  deep  sympathy  with 
nature  and  was  a  master  of  elegiac  verse.  In 
prose  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Portuguese  versi- 
fication and  ^Quadros  historicos  de  Portugal* 
(Lisbon  1838;  Rio  de  Janeiro  1847). 

CASTILLA,  kas-tel'ya,  Ramon,  Peruvian 
soldier  and  politician:  b.  Tarapaca,  30  Aug. 
1796;  d.  there,  30  May  1867.  He  served  in  the 
Spanish  cavalry  until  1821,  when  General  San 
Martin  proclaimed  Peruvian  independence. 
Castilla,  then  a  lieutenant,  joined  the  liberating 
army,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself.     He 


was  appointed  prefect  of  his  province.  In  1830 
he  became  brigadier-general  of  the  army;  and, 
after  the  treaty  with  the  President  of  Bolivia, 
went  to  Chile.  There,  in  1837,  he  joined  the 
Peruvians  in  their  attack  on  Santa  Cruz,  the 
President  of  Bolivia.  Gamarra  was  proclaimed 
President  of  Peru,  with  Castilla  as  Minister  of 
War.  In  1841  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Bolivian  invasion.  He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Peru  in  1845.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  in  1851,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Jos6  Runno  Echenique,  but  usurped  the 
power  in  1855,  and  was,  by  a  majority  of  70,374 
votes,  re-elected  to  the  presidency  in  August 
1858.  He  introduced  several  important  rc- 
formsi  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and 
of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Indians;  the  grant- 
ing of  universal  suffrage;  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  practice  of  all  religions  save  Uie  Roman 
Catholic.  After  being  succeeded  by  San 
Roman  in  1862,  Castilla  lived  in  retirement  till 
his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate 
in  1865.    Consult  Markham,  ^History  of  Peru.^ 

CASTILLEJO,  kas.tel-yft'hd,  Cri8t6bal 
de,  Spanish  poet,  the  last  representative  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  poetry:  b.  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
about  1494 ;  d.  Vienna,  12  June  1556.  He  served 
first  as  page  to  the  Infanta  Fernando,  younger 
brother  of  Qiarles  V.  He  took  orders  and  in 
1525  became  secretary  to  that  prince.  The  en- 
nobling of  his  family  in  1532  was  another  mark 
of  royal  favor,  followed  by  his  apipointment  in 
1536  to  the  benefice  pf  Perde^ge  in  the  bish- 
opric of  Passau.  This  he  resigned  in  1539  in 
order  to  accompany  Mendoza,  then  Ambassador 
to  Venice.  He  opposed  the  introduction  of 
Italian  styles  into  the  poetry  of  Spain,  and 
justified  his  opposition  by  demonstratmg  in  his 
own  work  the  competence  of  the  traditional 
styles  of  Spain  for  the  expression  of  all  moods 
and  all  sentiments.  Of  his  comedies,  none  are 
extant.  A  number  of  his  poems  survive,  first 
collected  at  Madrid  1573.  They  include  love 
poems,  poems  of  evety  day  life  and  religious 
and  moral  works.  Some  satires  and  ballads 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  collection.  Con- 
sult Adolf o  de  Castro,  ^Biblioteca  de  autores 
espafioles>  (VoL  XXXII,  Madrid  1854): 
Nicolay,  C.  L.,  <Life  and  Works  of  de  Castil- 
le]o>   (Philadelphia  1910). 

CASTILLIAN,  The.  See  Wasp,  Rein- 
deer, Avon  and  Castillian. 

CASTILLOA  ELASTICA,  a  lofty  forest- 
tree,  belonging  to  the  Bread-fruits  (Artocar- 
paces).  Some  specimens  have  near  the  ground 
a  circumference  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  The 
tree  is  native  to  southern  Mexico  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  and  supplies  the  Cen- 
tral American  rubber  of  commerce.  This  rub- 
ber, instead  of  being  molded,  as  is  Para  rubber, 
is  made  into  sheets  (hence  called  sheet-rub- 
ber) and  hung  up  to  dry.  Castilloa  elastica 
has  been  found  to  be  cultivable  in  India  and 
Ceylon. 

CASTILLON,  kas-te-yftn,  France,  town  in 
the  department  of  Gironde,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dordogne,  33  miles  east  of  Bordeaux  by 
rail.  Beneath  its  walls,  on  17  July  1453,  was 
fought  the  battle  which  terminated  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  when  the  English  met  a  sig- 
nal defeat,  their  leader.  Earl  Talbot  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  his  son,  being  slain.    Part  of  the  bat- 
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tie  is  described  in  the  fourth  act  of  Shakes- 
peare's <King  Henry  VI,  Part  V.    Pop.  3,300. 

CASTINE,  kas'-ten,  Vincent,  Babon  de, 
French  soldier:  b.  Olcron  1650;  d.  1722.  He 
went  to  Canada  in  1665,  established  a  mercan- 
tile house  at  Penobscot  (now  the  town  and 
port  of  entry  of  Gastinc,  Me.),  in  1687,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Penobscot  chief. 
In  1696  he  captured  PenUKiuid,  at  the  head  of 
200  Indians.  He  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Rojral,  in  1706,  and  was  there  wounded  the 
following  year.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him 
in  command  of  the  Penobscots,  was  made  pris- 
oner and  taken  to  Boston  in.  1721. 

CASTING,  the  running  of  melted  metal 
into  a  mold,  so  as  to  produce  an  object  in  metal 
having  the  shape  of  the  mold.  Iron-casting  or 
iron-founding  is  carried  on  bjj  three  methods, 
the  first  callw  *open  sand-casting,*  the  second, 
•sand-casting  between  flasks,*  and  the  third, 
•loam-casting.*  The  casting  of  small  articles, 
as  type,  is  oone  by  machines.  See  Composing 
Machines.  See  also  Foundry  Practice;  and 
Foundry  and  Forge  Terms. 

CASTING  AWAY  OF  MRS.  LBCKS 
AND  MRS.  ALESHINfi,  Th«,  a  humorous 
story  bv  Frank  R.  Stockton,  in  which  the  two 
delighttul  old  ladies  who  Rive  their  names  to 
the  narrative  are  constantly  before  the  foot- 
lights. They  set  out  for  Japan,  and  on  the 
way  they  are  shipwrecked,  but  escaM  from  the 
sinking  vessel  in  a  leaky  boat  which  finally 
sinks  under  them.  They  make  their  way  to  a 
small  coral  island  with  their  companion,  Mr. 
Craig,  where  they  take  possession  of  the  sum- 
mer place  of  the  Dusantes  and  make  them- 
selves at  home.  A  missionary  and  his  daugh- 
ter are  added  to  the  party.  The  two  old  ladies 
decide  that,  as  they  have  come  unbidden  into 
the  place,  everyone  should  pay  for  his  board 
so  much  a  week ;  and  the  money  is  put  in  a 
ginger  jar.  Thev  also  make  up  their  mind  that 
Mr.  Craig  should  marry  the  missionary's  daugh- 
ter; and  they  accomplish  their  ends  in  their 
own  inimitable  way.  Escaping  from  the  island 
they  make  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  after 
the  wedding;;  and  from  there  they  proceed  to 
their  home  in  the  Eastj  their  sayings  and  doings 
on  the  way  being  fully  as  entertaining  as  those 
on  the  island.  In  a  stage  coach  wreck  they 
meet  with  the  Dusante  party  and  Mr.  Dusante 
attempts  to  return  the  ^board  money*  left  on 
the  island;  and  the  comedy  of  the  ginger  jar 
enlivens  the  rest  of  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic ol  the  Stockton  stories. 

CASTLB,  Egerton,  English  novelist:  b. 
12  March  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Paris, 
Glasgow  and  Cambridge  universities.  After  a 
brief  militaiy  career  he  turned  to  litera- 
ture and  journalism  and  has  written: 
^Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence>  (1884); 
<Saviolo,>  a  play  (1893);  <The  Light 
of  Scarthey>  (1895);  ^The  Jemingham  Let- 
ters>  (1896);  <Thc  Pride  of  Jennico> 
(1898) ;  ^Desperate  Remedies, >  a  play;  <The 
Bath  Comedy >  (1899);  <Marshfield  the  Ob- 
server'; <The  House  of  Romance*  (1902); 
<The  Rose  of  the  WorId>  (1902)  ;  <U  Youth 
but  Knew>  (1905);  ^Flower  o'  the  Orange> 
(1908);  <The  Grit  of  Life>  (1912);  <The 
Ways  of  Miss  Barbara>  (1914)  •  <The  Hope 
of  the  House'  (1915),  etc    The  greater  num- 


ber   of    his    later   novels    have   been    written 
jointly  with  his  wife,  Agnes  Castle. 

CASTLE,  Vernon,  English  actor  and 
aviator:  b.  Norwich,  England,  2  May  1887;  d. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  15  Feb.  1918.  Vemon  Cas- 
tle Blythe,  to  give  him  his  real  name,  was 
educated  for  a  civil  engineer  at  Birmingham 
University.  He  made  his  professional  debut 
in  1907  with  Lew  Fields,  as  the  Head  Waiter 
in  "^The  Girl  Behind  the  Counter,*  at  Herald 
Square,  New  York,  and  later  played  minor 
parts  in  other  productions.  But  his  outstand- 
ing talent  was  dancing  and  inventing  new  fig* 
ures  and  steps.  He  opened  a  dancing  school, 
which  proved  a  most  profitable  venture,  ana 
after  his  marriage  with  Irene  Foote  of  New 
Rochelle  in  1911  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
exhibition  dancing  and  teaching  the  art.  Cas- 
tle took  up  aviation  in  1915  and  received  his 
pilot's  certificate  from  the  Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica in  February  1916,  and  a  month  later  was 
attached  to  the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps  in 
France.  He  served  at  the  front  for  a 'year, 
making  about  200  flights  over  the  enemy  fines. 
He  was  killed  in  an  airi^ane  accident  while 
acting  as  instructor  with  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent of  the  flying  corps,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  Texas  for  winter  training. 

CASTLB,  William  Bmest,  American  zooU 
ogist:  b.  Alexandria,  Ohio,  25  Oct.  1867.  He 
studied  at  Denison  and  Harvard  universities; 
became  Latin  instructor  at  Ottawa  (Kan.) 
University  from  1889  to  1892;  in  189S-96  was 
instructor  in  vertebrate  anatomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin ;  and  in  1896-97  instructor  • 
in  biology  at  Knox  College.  After  instructor- 
ship  at  Harvard  University,  he  became  there 
in  1908  professor  of  zoology.  His  numerous 
articles  on  embryology,  animal  morphology  and 
heredity  appeared  in  the  Contributions  from 
the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  Harvard  and  in 
the  Publications  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  His  published  works  include 
<  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Evolution  and  Animal 
Breeding>  (1911);  ^Heredity  and  Eugenics^ 
(1912)  ;  <  Reversion  in  Guinea  Pigs  and  its  Ex- 
planation, >  with  C.  C.  Little  (1913). 

CASTLB»  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin 
castellum,  a  diminutive  of  castrutn,  a  fortress 
or  stronghold.  The  word  castellum  was  fre- 
quently applied  by  the  Romans  as  a  military 
term  to  denote  a  redoubt.  The  word  has  come 
to  be  used  as  the  designation  of  those  strong- 
holds which,  in  feudal  times,  served  at  once 
as  residences  and  as  places  of  defense  for  the 
noblesj  and  which  continued  to  exist  until  the 
invention  of  g[unpowder  changed  the  ^  whole 
system  of  fortification.  The  royal  residences 
among  the  Franks  resembled  in  some  points 
both  tne  Roman  villa  and  the  Roman  camp,  and 
those  of  the  Frankish  nobles  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  kings  except  in  point  of  simplicity. 
Strictly  speaking,  only  the  grand  feudatories 
had  the  right  to  erect  fortified  castles,  and  then 
only  after  receiving  the  royal  consent;  but  the 
grand  feudatories  very  early  be^n  to  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  grant  the  privilege  of  erect- 
ing castles  to  their  vassals,  and  these  again  to 
those  of  a  still  lower  grade.  In  this  way  large 
numbers  of  castles  began  to  spring  up  at  an 
early  period  in  France,  Germany,  England  and 
elsewhere. 

The  castles  of  the  Norman  Onquest  in  Eng- 
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land  were  probably  the  first  stone  buildings 
erected  there.  The  great  square  keep  of  Roch- 
ester Castle  is  probably  of  this  period;  it  is 
about  70  feet  square,  with  projecting  comer 
turrets,  and  as  it  now  stands  is  100  feet  high, 
but  the  battlements  have  been  altered  and  its 
original  character  lost.  A  heavy  wall  divides 
the  hu^e  structure  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
and  within  this  wall  a  well  is  arranged  which 
communicates  with  all  three  stories;  the  outer 
walls  are  12  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  the 
masonry  is  very  perfect.  Little  is  known  of 
the  ancient  disposition  of  the  minor  buildings. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  high  and  battlemented 
wall  enclosed  a  court  or  perhaps  two  courts,  an 
inner  and  an  outer  bail,  as  they  are  called;  that 
the  keep  was  enclosed  by  the  inner  wall,  but  al- 
ways so  near  the  wall  that  a  postern  conld  com- 
municate with  the  outer  moat,  and  that  within 
the  endosing  wall,  often  built  up  against  its  in- 
terior faoe,  were  stables  and  storerooms,  and 
also  lodgings  for  the  garrison,  which  last,  how* 
ever,  might  be  temporary  structures.  This  wall 
was  always  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad 
moat,  which  might  be  filled  with  water  in  a 
low  country,  or,  when  dry,  served  merely  to  in- 
crease the  effective  height  of  the  walls  and  to 
disarrange  the  approach  of  the  besiegers.  There 
wai^  alwa/s  a  chap«t>  but  in  Rochester  Castle 
this  is  built  against  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
keep  and  opens  from  its  principal  floor.  In 
such  an  early  castle  the  keep  is  the  only  very 
strong  place,  as  a  vigorous  attack  would  breach 
or  scale  the  outer  wall  very  soon. 

The  castjes  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
were  far  more  elaborate,  and  their  tendency 
was  toward  separate  posts,  each  defensible  by 
itself.  Eveiy  tower  could  be  shut  up  and  de- 
fendedj  its  little  garrison  resisting  even  aiter 
the  neighboring  works  had  been  captured  or 
rendered  indefensible.  This  arrangement  had 
the  disadvantage  that  a  very  bold  and  sudden 
attack  might  capture  the  strongest  parts  of  the. 
castle*  even  the  keep  itself,  before  assistance 
could  come  to  it.  The  typical  castle  of  the  12th 
century  is  the  famed  Cnateau  Gaillard  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  of  the  13th  century  the  famous 
castle  at  Coucy,  near  Laon  in  northern  France; 
and  in  the  British  Isles,  Kidwelly  in  Wafes, 
which  remains  in  a  perfectly  traceable  condi- 
tion. 

The  perfect  castle  was  not  developed  until 
the  time  when  gunpowder  was  about  to  make  it 
useless.  Thus  the  Chateau  of  Pierrefonds, 
north  of  Paris,  and  near  Compi^gne,  was  built 
about  1400,  and  in  this  the  faults  of  the  earlier 
castles  were  avoided.  The  walls  are  every- 
where of  nearly  equal  height,  the  galleries  of 
defense  are  continuous  so  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  may  run  easily  the  whole  length 
of  the  walls,  and  these^  galleries  are  two  or 
even  three  deep,  allowing  the  defenders  to 
throw  a  prodigious  rain  of  projectiles  upon  any 
attacking  party.  These  galleries,  built  of  stone, 
replace  the  temporary  wooden  galleries,  always 
put  up  on  the  walls  of  earlier  castles  when  an 
attack  was  anticipated.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  attack  and  defense  in  mediaeval  fortifica- 
tions was  vertical;  the  higher  the  wall  the 
more  formidable  was  the  blow  delivered  by  a 
falling  ball  of  stone,  or  a  timber  or  iron  bar; 
while  the  projectiles  from  crossbows  and  mili- 
tary en^nes  would  certainly  lose  nothing,  and 
the  garrison  in  this  way  was  removed  far  above 


the  assailant,  who  must  come  close  under  the 
walls  to  attack.  This  attack,  then,  consisted,  in 
the  case  of  a  well-defended  place,  chiefly  in 
breaching  or  undermining  the  walls.  Escalade 
was  only  possible  where  the  ^rrison  was  weak 
or  in  poor  condition  or  surprised. 

Castles  often  had  outer  works,  thus  the 
barbican  or  barbacan  is  strictly  a  defense  built 
outside  of  the  principal  gate  and  intended  to 
keep  the  enemy  away  from  it  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  When  a  castle  was  near  a 
river  an  outwork  would  be  built  on  the  other 
bank,  covering  the  bridge  leading  to  the  castle. 
When  the  site  was  high,  with  steep  approaches, 
a  covered  way  might  be  built  to  protect  the 
whole  of  the  path  leading  up  to  the  castle,  and 
the  foot  of  this  would  have  an  outwork  or 
strong  post  capable  of  some  defense. 

The  introduction  of  fire-arms  and  especially 
of  cannon  heavy  enough  to  breach  the  walls 
compelled  a  change  in  the  old  castles,  which 
were  often  ruined  as  consistent  i)ieces  of  me- 
diaeval fortification  by  having  their  towers  cut 
down  to  accommodate  artiflerv  of  defense. 
A  round  stone  tower  200  feet  high  would  be 
cut  down  to  a  kind  of  bastion  30  feet  high,  with 
a  parapet  and  embrasures  for  cannon  around  'tis 
platform.  Even  this  was  only  temporary,  for 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  effect  of  artillery 
fire  was  irresistible  by  stone  walls,  and  these 
were  abandoned  for  the  sloping  rampart  of 
earth  introduced  in  the  16th  century.  See 
Fortification. 

The  term  castle  was  applied  to  the  sea-coast 
forts  which  defended  our  modern  sea-ports  pre- 
vious to  1870,  and  of  which  some  still  remain. 
It  was  held  that  the  stone  wall.  8  or  10  feet 
thick,  carefully  built  of  granite  blocks,  with  the 
embrasures  covered  by  wrought  iron  plates  and 
allowing  of  a  great  accumulation  of  guns 
within  a  small  space,  were  proof  against  the 
attack  of  a  fleet ;  and  this  because  the  fire  from 
the  decks  of  ships  cannot  be  so  exact  as  to  pro- 
duce a  breach.  It  was  assumed  that  the  enemv 
would  not  be  able  to  make  a  landing  near  with 
effective  guns.  Thus,  at  the  entrance  to 
Savannah,  Fort  Pulaski  was  a  «sea-€oast  cas- 
tle* of  that  type,  but  it  was  breached  in  a  few 
hours  by  the  rifled  guns  landed  on  Tybce 
Island. 

In  modern  English  nomenclature,  a  name 
compounded  with  castle  (such  as  Castle  How- 
ard, Berkeley  Castle  and  the  like)  is  used  for 
habitable  buildings  which  may  have  been 
erected  on  the  site  or  immediate  grounds  of  an 
ancient  building  of  defense  or  within  its  old 
walls ;  but  this  is  a  mere  whim  in  the  selection 
of  an  arbitrary  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
Windsor  Castle,  the  favorite  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria,  has  retained  much  of  its  mediaeval  de- 
fensive character,  but  the  rooms  inhabited  by 
the  royal  family  are  of  the  reign  of  George  IV, 
and  the  only  part  of  the  ancient  work  which  re- 
mains in  full  use  is  the  great  chapel  dedicated 
to  Saint  George,  a  famous  and  beautiful  build- 
ing completed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  See 
Castles,  Historic. 

CASTLE  GARDEN,  the  former  immi- 
grant depot  in  New  York,  at  the  point  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  in  Battery  Park.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  city  the  place  was  a  small^  forti- 
fied island  a  few  feet  from  the  mainland; 
later  it  became  a  public  hall  for  assemblies  and 
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concerts.  Here  Jenny  Und  made  her  Amer- 
ican debut.  Many  years  ago  the  island  was  in- 
corporated with  the  general  area  of  the  Bat- 
tery by  filling  the  intervening  space  with  earth 
and  rock;  new  buildings  were  erected,  and  the 
place  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  landing 
steerage  immigrants.  In  1890  it  ceased  to  be 
used  as  an  immigrant  depot  and  was  turned 
over  to  the  park  commissioners  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  old  fort  is  now  used  as  a  pub- 
lic aquarium. 

CASTLE  OF  OTRANTO,  The.  Horace 
Walpole's  <The  Castle  of  Otranto,>  published 
in  1764,  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  first  example  of  the  so-called  Gothic 
romance,  a  type  of  fiction  which,  in  the  hands 
of  writers  like.  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  became  highly 
popular  in  the  late  18th  century  as  a  reaction 
against  the  sentimental  and  realistic  novel  of 
the  school  of  Richardson,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  exploitation  of  mediseval 
romance  in  the  historical  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Intrinsically  <Thc  Castle  of  Otranto> 
is  interesting  chieffy  by  virtue  of  its  absurdity. 
The  scene  is  a  mediaeval  castle,  with  frowning 
battlements,  trap  doors  and  intricate  sub- 
terranean cloisters;  the  theme,  the  mysteries 
which  it  harbors  within  its  walls.  The  plot, 
involving  a  gloomy  tyrant,  a  persecuted  wife, 
a  lovely  young  pnnce  and  two  romantic  girls, 
and  emplo^ring  the  supernatural  crudely  at 
every  turn,  is  not  worth  rehearsing.  A  gi^n- 
tic  helmet  comes  crashing  from  heaven  into 
the  courtyard.  An  ancestral  portrait  steps 
forth  from  its  frame  and  becomes  a  ghost, 
Walpole  was  a  mere  dilettante,  trying  what  he 
could  do  to  wring  sensation  out  of  a  spurious 
medis&valism.  He  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
delicate  skill  and  the  genuine  historical  sense 
of  Scott.  Yet  the  credit  of  originality  cannot 
be  denied  him.  He  is  the  father  of  all  those 
who  cast  reality  to  the  winds  and  carry  the 
reader  deep  into  the  heart  of  romantic  mystery. 
^The  Castle  of  Otranto^  was  reprinted  with 
a  memoir  by  Scott  in  1823;  a  convenient  edi- 
tion is  that  m  Cassell's  National  Library.  Con- 
sult Beers,  H.  A.,  ^English  Romanticism  in  the 
Kghteenth  Century >  (1898). 

James  H.  Hanforo. 

CASTLE  PEAK,  in  Mono  County,  Cal., 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
rising  to  12,500  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  38 
lOr  N.  and  long.  119**  30^  W.  It  is  about  25 
miles  northwest  of  Mono  Lake.  The  lower 
slopes  are  covered  with  forests. 

CASTLE  RACKRENT.  This  story,  writ- 
ten in  1800,  was  the  first  of  Maria  Edge  worth's 
novels  and  is  still  regarded  by  many  as  her 
masterpiece.  It  belongs  to  that  series  of  novels 
dealing  with  Irish  life,  which  elicited  the  praise 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  contemporaries. 
The  opportunity  which  Miss  Edgeworth  had 
of  studying  Irish  conditions  at  first  hand  en- 
abled her  m  these  novels  to  draw  a  powerful 
and  substantially  accurate  picture  of  contem- 
porary conditions  in  Ireland.  The  theme  of 
*  Castle  Rackrent^  is  the  wasting  fortunes  and 
the  final  disaster  of  an  honorable  Iri^  family 
as  the  result  of  carelessness,  improvidence, 
folly  and  absenteeism.  The  story,  of  only  a 
few  score  pages,  is  told  by  a  faithful  old  re- 
tainer of  the  famil>r,  Thady  Quirk  who  lives 
through  the  successive  reigns  of  Sir  Patrick, 


who  drank  himself  to  death;  of  .Sir  Murtagh, 
the  close-fisted,  who  wasted  his  substance  in 
law-suits;  of  the  dashing  Sir  Kit,  an  absentee 
landlord  who  married  a  Jewess  whom  he 
despised  and  confined  for  seven  years  in  her 
chamber,  and  who  met  his  death  in  a  duel; 
and  finally  of  .Sir  Condy,  under  whose  easy 
ways  the  estate  finally  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Rackrents  into  those  of  creditors,  par- 
ticularly of  Jason  Quirk,  the  son  of  old  Thady, 
who  had  bought  the  debts  of  the  property. 
The  stoiy  is  told  throughout  in  a  vigorous 
I>hraseology  and  is  full  of  local  touches^  of  a 
lively  character.  Leslie  Stephens'  article  in  the 
'^Dictionary  of  National  Biography ^^  and 
Helena  Zimmem's  ^ Marie  Edgeworth^  in  the 
^Eminent  Women  Series*  may  be  consulted. 
WiJLUAM  T,  Brewster. 

CASTLEBAR,  Ireland,  the  capita!  of 
County  Mayo.  It  is  on  the  Castlebar  Rivef, 
11  miles  northeast  of  Westport,  has  infantry 
and  cavalry  barracks  and  some  linen  manu- 
factures. In  1641  the  Parliamentary  forces 
that  held  the  city  were  massacred  after  tke 
capitulation  by  the  infuriated  besiegers;  in  1798 
Castlebar '  was  held  for  a  fortnight  by  the 
French  general,  Humbert;  and  in  1846-47  it 
suffered  greatly  from  famine.    Pop.  3,698. 

CASTLEFORD,  England,  a  thriving"  liian- 
ufacturing  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, on  the  Aire,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
10  miles  southeast  from  Leeds.  The  public 
buildings  include  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
several  denominational  chapels,  schools,  a 
market-hall,  mechanics'  institute,  etc.  Therie 
arc  numerous  collierijas  in  the  -nii^hhothi^od; 
and  the  town  has '  extensive  manufactures  of 
glass  bottles,  earthenware  and  chemicals.  Pop. 
23,090. 

CASTLEMAINE,  Australia,  a  municipal 
town  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in  the  county 
of  Talbot,  at  the  junction  of  Barker  and  For- 
rest creeks,  78  miles  northwest  of  Melbourne, 
on  the  Melbourne  &  Echuca  Railroad.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well  laid  out, 
and  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are 
of  a  superior  character.  Castlemaine  owes  its 
importance  to  the  mining  industry  carried  on 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  it  has  a  reputation  as 
a  resort  for  persons  suflFerin^  from  pulmonary 
complaints.  Pop.  5,228,  exclusive  of  aboriginals. 


CASTLEMON,     Harry. 

Charles  Austin. 


See     FosoicK, 


CASTLEREAGH,  kas'el-ra,  Robert  Stew- 
art,  Viscount,  English  statesman:  b.  18  June 
1769;  d.  12  Aug.  1822.  He  was  educated  at 
Armagh  and  at  Saint  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  entered  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1790,  became  Viscount  Castlereagh  (1796).  He 
turned  Tory  in  1795  and  next  year  became 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  but,  he  continued  a 
steadfast  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
Still,  he  believed  that  emancipation  with  an 
independent  Irish  Parliament  would  mean  sim- 
ply a  transference  of  tyranny  from  the  Prot- 
estant oligarchy  to  a  Catholic  democracy; 
hence,  as  chief  secretary  from  1797,  he  bent 
his  whole  energies  to  forwarding  Pitt's  meas- 
ure of  union.  Transferred  by  the  union  from 
.publin  tcy  Westminster,  he  accepted  office  in  the 
iVddbgton  mi|»istry  (1802),  as  president  of  the 
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board  of  control;  but  the  true  second  era  in 
his  career  was  as  War  Minister  under  Pitt 
from  July  1805  to  January  1806,  and  again 
under  Portland  from  April  1807  to  September 
1809.  His  real  greatness  begins  with  March 
1812,  when,  as  Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord 
Liverpool,  he  became  the  soul  of  the  coalition 
against  Napoleon,  which,  during  the  momentous 
campaigns  of  1813-14,  was  kept  together  by 
him,  and  by  him  alone.  He  represented  Eng- 
land at  the  congresses  of  Giatillon  and  Vienna 
in  1814-15,  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  at 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818.  As 
the  leader  of  the  Liverpool  government  in  the 
lower  house,  he  carried  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817.  The  «Six 
Acts*  of  1819  made  him  extremely  unpopular. 
The  retirement  of  Canning  from  the  ministry 
(1820)  threw  the  whole  weight  of  business  on 
Castlereagh.  By  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1821  he  became  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  He 
was  preparing  to  start  for  a  congress  at 
Verona,  wheni  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  he  commit- 
ted suicide  with  a  pen-knife  at  Foots  Cray, 
his  Kentish  seat  Consult  his  ^Memoirs  and 
Correspondence^  (12  vols.,  London  184^53) 
and  Hassall,  Arthur,  ^Viscount  Castlereagh^ 
(ib.  1906). 

CASTLEREAGH,  Irdand,  a  market-town 
of  Roscommon  County;  also  a  barony  in  the 
county  of  Down.  The  castle  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  Danish  rath  and  was  once  the  seat  of 
an  O'Neil.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire,  The  barony  gives  the  title 
of  viscount  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

CASTLES,  Historic  Of  castles  and 
ruins  of  castles  to  be  found  to-day,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  are  those  ot  Germany.  These 
•Burgen,^  whether  of  the  feudal  lords  or  of 
the  'Robber  Knights,*  Ott  account  of  their 
rugged  situation,  protected  by  mountain  fast- 
ness, forests  and  rivers,  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  feudal  period,  and  their  remains 
stand  as  representative  of  the  best  of  that  time. 
And  nowhere  else  has  greater  effort  been 
made  to  preserve  these  relics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  to  keep  alive  the  historv  and  romance 
with  which  thev  have  been  identified.  The 
district  having  the  greatest  number  of  especial 
interest  is  that  along  the  Rhine,  from  Coblenz 
to  Bingen,  where  in  the  course  of  a  five-hour 
trip  by  steamer  20  or  more  castles  may  be  seen ; 
however,  below  Coblenz  are  a  few  notable 
castles,  for  instance,  near  Konigswinter  stands 
above  the  mountainous  terrace  the  ancient  and 
famous  castle  of  Drachenfels,  or  ^dragon's 
rock®  (so  called  in  reference  to  the  dragon 
slain  by  Siegfried).  It  was  erected  by  Arnold 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  1147  and  bestowed 
by  him  as  a  fief  on  the  Cassins  Monastery  at 
Bonn  in  1149.  The  keep  is  one  of  the  rare 
examples  of  pure  ashlar  work  in  the  district 
of  the  Rhine.  From  1176  on  the  castle  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Burgp-aves  of  Drachenfels, 
whose  race  became  extinct  in  1530.  The  red 
wine  grown  on  the  southwest  slope  is  known 
as  *Drachenblut*  or  dragon's  blood.  The  castle 
of  Ehrenbreitstein  at  the  junction  of  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Rhine,  just  opposite  the  city  of 
Coblenz,  was  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the 
Electors  of  Treves  (Coblenz).  It  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1799  after  a  gal- 


lant resistance.  Since  1826  it  has  been  a 
fortress. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  is  the  Castle  of 
Stolzenf els  —  «The  Proud  Rock»  — near  the 
village  of  Capellen.  Built  in  1250  by  Arnold, 
archbishop  of  Treves,  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1688,  it  remained  in  ruins  until  1823,  when 
the  city  of  Coblenz  purchased  and  presented  it 
to  the  Prince  Royal  Frederick  William  IV, 
who  at  an  expenditure  of  a  quarter  million 
dollars  restored  and  furnished  it  (1836^2). 
While  greatly  modernized,  the  original  pentag- 
onal tower,  110  feet  high,  has  been  retained. 
Also  on  the  Rhine  near  the  village  of  Ober- 
lahnstein  is  the  Castle  of  Lahneck,  with  its 
pentagonal  tower,  of  the  12th  century.  De- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1688^  it  was  restored 
during  the  last  century.  It  is  noted  in  litera- 
ture as  being  the  inspiration  of  Goethe's 
*Cjeistes-Gruss>  (1774).  Commanding  Brau- 
bach  is  the  C^tle  of  Marksburg,  490  feet  above 
the  river.  It  is  the  only  ancient  fortress  on  the 
Rhine  that  has  escaped  destruction.  Built  in 
1437,  it  received  its  name  from  its  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Mark;  from  1479  to  1803  it 
belonged  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  latter  year 
being  turned  into  a  state  prison.  Since  1900  it 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  German  Castles,  which  has 
had  it  restored  in  15th  century  style.  Near  the 
town  of  Saint  (k>ar  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Rhdnfels,  the  most  imposing  and  extensive 
on  the  Rhine.  It  was  built  in  1245  by  Count 
Diether  III  of  Katzenbogen,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  payment  of  tribute  for  the  right  of 
navigating  the  river.  The  exactions  of  this 
robber  knight  becoming  onerous,  the  neighbor^ 
ing  inhabitants  rebelled  and  for  15  months  be- 
sieged the  castle  in  vain.  The  siege  being 
raised,  a  league  was  formed  to  relieve  navi- 
gators of  the  river  from  such  tolls,  as  a  result 
of  which  many  of  the  Rhine  castles  were  de- 
stroyed. Near  Saint  (joarshausen  is  the  Castle 
of  Reichenberg,  built  by  Count  Wilhelm  I 
(1284),  of  Katzenboppen,  rebuilt  in  1319  and 
subsequently  the  residence  of  the  governors 
during  the  Hessian  supremacy. 

For  romantic  interest  the  Castle  of  Schon- 
burg  is  especially  notable.  Erected  in  the  12th 
century  near  the  town  of  Oberwesel,  it  stands 
proudly  to-day  with  its  four  towers.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Frederick  Hermann  of  Schon- 
burg,  who,  as  Marshal  Schonburg,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  the  wars  of  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange,  against  his  father-in- 
law,  James  II  of  England.  Innumerable 
legends  cluster  about  the  castle,  the  best-known 
being  of  the  seven  beautiful  daughters  of  one 
of  the  Counts  of  Schonburg,  who  through  their 
coquetry  caused  such  havoc  with  their  admirers 
that  the  Lorelei,  the  river  fairy,  to  punish 
them,  drowned  the  seven  and  turned  them  into 
rocks,  which  rocks  are  to-day  pointed  out  by 
the  boatmen  during  low  water.  Another  is  the 
Castle  of  Gutenfels,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
on  the  Rhine.  Built  by  the  Knights  of  Falken- 
stein,  it  was  sold,  along  with  the  little  town 
of  (iaub,  to  the  Palatinate  in  1277.  Its  loftv, 
square-pinnacled  tower  still  stands  as  originally 
built.  Recently  the  castle  has  been  restored. 
The  Pfalz,  near  Caub,  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  14th  century  castle,  being  well  pre- 
served within  and  without.  It  has  a  pentagonal 
tower  — a    favorite    form    among    the    Rhine 
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castles  —  and  numerous  turrets  and  juttiiig 
corners,  loopholes  and  one  entrance  only,  a 
door  situated  six  feet  above  the  rock  and 
reached  by  a  ladder.  It  was  built  on  a  ledgfc 
of  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine  by  Lotos 
the  Bavarian  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  tolls 
from  passing  boatmen. 

The  Castle  of  Stahleck  (12th  century), 
near  the  town  of  Bacharach.  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Counts  Palatine.  Taken  and 
retaken  ei^t  times  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1689,  but  its  picturesque  ruins  are  of  great 
interest  to  travelers.  Near  it  arc  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Nollich,  580  feet  above  the  Rhine, 
the  subject  of  many  a  legend.  Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Rheindiebach  is  the  Castle  of  Ffirsten- 
burg,  also  in  ruins.  It  was  here  that  in  1292, 
when  Adolph  of  Nassau  was  on  his  way  to 
be  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapclle,  the  garrison  of 
the  castle  detained  his  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  toll.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  16S9.  The  massive  tower  of  the  Castle  of 
Heimburg  (13th  century),  near  Nicderhcim- 
bachj  the  Castle  of  Nollich,  near  Lorch;  and 
Sooneck  (a.d.  1010),  with  its  islcnder  tower, 
arc  interesting,  as  well  as  the  Falkenburg  — 
stronghold  of  the  *robber  knights,*  and  for 
this  reason  destroyed  in  1252  by  the  Rhine 
League,  but  later  restored  and  again  destroyed 
in  1689. 

An  example  of  a  castle  entirely  surrounded 
by  water  is  the  Mouse  Tower,  near  Bingen,  jn 
the  middle  of  the  river.  It  was  built  in  the 
13th  century  by  Archbishop  Siegfried  as  a  toll- 
house. It  fell  into  ruins,  was  restored  in  1856 
and  is  now  used  as  a  signal  station.  The  Castle 
of  Klopp,  at  Bing^,  stands  upon  the  site  of 
a  former  Roman  fortification.  It  has  been  re- 
stored and  is  now  the  municipal  seat  of  Bingeti, 
and  in  it  are  preserved  many  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  Roman  and  Mediaeval  periods.  It  w^s 
at  this  castle  that  Emperor  Henry  IV  was 
seized  by  his  treacherous  son  —  aftcrwai*d 
Heniy  V  — on  Christmas  Day,  1105.  Oth^r 
castles  of  interest  are  Ehrenfels  (ruined)  and 
Rheinstein,  the  latter  one  of  the  oldest  castles 
on  the  Rhine.  In  1825  it  was  purchased  l^y 
Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  has  since  bc^n 
carefully  restored,  even  to  the  iiiterior  furnish- 
ings. Its  collection  of  mediaeval  armor  is 
notable. 

The  Schloss  Saarsbriicken  is  a  splendid  ex-< 
ample  of  the  feudal  castle,  having  all  the  ap- 
purtenances of  mediaeval  times.  Located  on 
the  river  Saar,  the  castle  was  until  1793  tne 
residence  of  the  family  of  Nassau-Saarbriicketi, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French.  Later 
it  was  restored  in  part  and  was  used  as  a 
nunnery.  ^  \yhile  it  is  strongly  fortified,  niany 
of  the  buildings  are  devoted  to  residential  pur- 
poses. Being  situated  upon  a  heicht,  its  natural 
location  is  defensive.  Its  walls,  with  their 
towers  and  upper  corridor,  portholes,  etc.,  are 
built  for  repellir^  attack  from  any  quarter, 
and  within  is  sufficient  space  to  accommodate 
a  large  number  of  retainers  or  a  garrison,  with 
living  accommodations  superior  to  the  ordinary 
castle.^  The  court  is  divided  into  two  wards, 
in  addition  to  the  divided  garden  plot,  the  last 
a  later  development.  The  donjon  is  the  tower- 
ing structure  at  the  upijer  corner,  overlookitjg 
the  valley  and  inaccessible  ^  from  the  outside. 
In  addition  the  wall  is  plentifully  supplied  with 


watch  and  defensive  towers.  The  lack  of  a 
moat  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  ground 
surrounding  the  castle  slopes  away  in  every 
direction.  Another  fine  example  of  the  mediae- 
val castle  of  the  'robber  knights*  is  Castle 
Wildenstein.  Its  location  on  a  nigh  cliff  over- 
looking the  Danube  River  is  an  ideal  one  for 
protection  against  sudden  attack.  Such  loca- 
tions were  usual  for  the  castles  of  the  free- 
booters of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  stone  tower 
in  the  centre  was  connected  by  bridges  that 
could  be  lifted  or  destroyed  with  the  two  castles  * 
on  the  cliff,  and  in  case  of  siege,  the  knight  and 
vassals,  taking  refuge  in  the  one  on  the  isolated 
cliff,  were  able  indefinitely  to  withstand  attack. 

Other  notable  German  castles  are  those  of 
lower  Bavaria  planned  and  constructed  by  Lud- 
wig  n,  the  Mad  King.  They  are  the  castles 
of  Neu-Schwanstein,  Hohen-Schw^igau,  Lin- 
derhof  and  Herrenschiemsee.  The  Neu- 
Schwanstein  is  modem,  its  construction  being 
begun  in  1869  -on  the  site  of  the  old  castle, 
Vonder-Hohen-Schwangau,  on  a  precipitous 
rock.  Its  style  is  Romanesque,  and  the  great- 
est German  architects  of  the  day— < Hoffmann, 
Riedel  and  Von  Dollmann  —  are  responsible 
for  its  completion.  Its  fittings,  while  mod- 
ernized, are  connected  with  the  past,  particu- 
larly in  the  mythological  subjects  known  to  us 
from  Richard  Wagner's  operas,  and  events  in 
the  history  and  life  of  Louis  A IV,  King  Lud- 
wig  being  particularly  proud  of  both.  Its 
tower  rises  to  a  heisht  of  195  feet,  from  which 
there  is  to  be  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Pdllat  River  with  its  gorge  and  waterfall  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Schloss  Hohen- 
Schwangau  (12th  century),  formerly  called 
Schwanstein,  was  originally  the  seat  of  the 
hotise  of  Guelph;  in  1191  it  came  intojwsses- 
sion  of  the  Honenstaufen  Dukes  of  Swabia, 
and  in  1567  passed  to  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria. 
Fallen  into  ruins,  it  was  purchased  in  1832  by 
King  M^x  II  of  Bavaria,  who  restored  it, 
decorating  the  interior  with  frescoes  depicting 
German  legends.  Later,  King  Ludwig  made 
additions.  Schloss  Lindcrhof,  erected  by  King 
Ludwig  II  (1869-78)  in  the  rococo  style,  is 
notable  for  its  unique  furnishings  and  garden, 
particularly  its  grotto  with  a  subterranean  lake 
and  swan-drawn  boat,  Moorish  kiosque  and  the 
cascades.  Schloss  Herrenschiemsee  (1878-85), 
near  the  ancient  castle  of  the  same  name,  is 
another  of  King  Ludwig's  creations,  and  in  it 
also  the  motive  is  Louis  XlV  and  Wagner.  The 
decorations  are  sumptuous  and  many  of  the 
halls  are  notable.  The  Gallery  of  Mirrors,  245 
feet  long,  is  lighted  with  35  lustres  and  2,500 
candles.  One  of  the  most  novel  features,  how- 
ever, is  its  dining-hall  with  its  table  ascending 
and  descending,  so  that  no  servant  need  be  in 
the  room. 

Other  notable  (jerman  castles  are  Heidel- 
berg; an  interesting  ruin  with  rich  decorations, 
the  statue  of  Charlemap^e  and  other  sovereigns 
in  particular.  Built  m  the  12th  century,  it 
has  been  added  to  and  improved  at  various 
times  since,  and  in  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture through  which  it  has  passed.  Destroyed 
by.  the  French  (1689),  it  has  since  remained  a 
niln,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  Heidelberg  Tun, 
the  castle  cellar,  is  notable  for  its  800  hogs- 
heads of  wine,  and  its  general  mediaeval  ap- 
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pearanca     At    Nuremberg  are .  two    iamous 

■  castles  —  Burgrafsburg  and  KaUerburg,  both 
of  tjie  11th  century.  The  former  is  the  oldest 
building  in  the  town.  Its  only  remains  is  the 
JPentagonal  Tower,  wherein  are  kept  relics 
of  the  antiauity  of  the  city  and  castle.  Its 
moa^  is  still  to  be  seen,  as  likewise  its  well. 
338  feet  deep.  Kaiserburg,  or  the  Imperial 
Castle,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa,  who  enlarged  it  It  has  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  is  to-day  in 
a  state  of  splendid  preservation,  being  greatly 
modernized  during  the  last  century.  Its  fur- 
nishings and  decorations  are  magnificent,  and 
at  the  same  time  representative  of  the  age  of 
the  castle. 

A  famous  castle  iti  Alsace  is  the  Hoh- 
Konigsburg;  it  is  built  upon  a  ridge  mentioned 
in  a  document  of  774  as  the  •Stophanbcrch* 
(Staufenberg)  ;  was  In  the  possession  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  family  about  1147  and  was  later 
held  in  fee  by  the  Counts  of,  Werd.  In  1462 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  League  of  Rhenish 
Towns,  but  in  1479  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Counts 
of  Thierstein.  From  1533  to  1606  it  was  held 
in  pledge  by  the  Lords  of  ^  Sickingen,  from 
whom  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lords  of  Bollweiler  and  the  Counts  Fug- 
-ger  (1617)-  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  cas- 
tle was  destroyed  by  the  Swedes  ("1633).  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lords  of  Sickingen,  who 
sold  It  in  1770.     After  various  other  changes 

■  of  ownership  it  was  acquired  in  186S  by  the 
.  town  of  Schlcttstadt,  which  presented  it  to  Em- 
peror William  n  in  1899.   The  Emperor  caused 

.It  to  be  rebuilt  (1901-08)  at  the  expense  of 
Alsace  and  the  Ckrman  empire  from  the  plans 
of  Bodo  Ebbhardt,  who  restored  it  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  appearance  in  the  iSth  century, 
its  huge  walls  and  towers  of  red  sandstone, 
towerihg  above  the  dark-green  chestnut  wood, 
are  strikingly  picturesque. 

Beyond  Cofmar  (Alsace)  above  the  village 
Egisheim  stands  the  castle  of  Hohen-Egisheim 
or  Dreien-E^sheim,  with  its  three  towers,  viz., 
the  Wahlenburg  and  Wekmund  of  the  11th 
century  and  Dagsburg  of  the  12th  century,  tO' 
gether  known  as  the  *Drei-Exen.*  In  Egis- 
heim Itself  is  the'  recently  restored  palace 
«Pfalz»  that  is  said  to  date  back  to  the  8th 
century. 

Near  Strassburg  is  the  ancient  Imperial 
fortress  Trifels.  It  was  founded  as  early  as  the 
10th  century,  but  the  present  scanty  ruins  date 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Tri- 
fels was  not  infrequently  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
man emperors.  Its  walls  protected  the  uii- 
happy  Henry  IV,  when  excommunicated  b/ 
Pope  Gregory  VII  in  1076  and  deserted  by  his 
nobles.  It  was  here  that  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion 
is  said  to  have  been  confined  for  more  than  a 
year  (1193-94)  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  until 
his  liberation  was  effected  by  the  faithful 
Blondel.  After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  cas- 
tle fell  to  decay.  The  central  tower,  33  feet  in 
height,  and  the  chapel  have  recently  been  re- 
stored. In  cleaning^  the  castle-well,  the  spring, 
cut  in  the  rock,  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of 
270  feet. 

The  Castle  of  Coburg  (16th  century)  is  a 
late-CJothic  structure  used  as  a  fortress  and 
later  as  an  arsenal.  At  present  it  is  a  museum. 
Its  collections  of  arms  and  armor,  woodcuts 


(200«000),  paintings  relating  to  •  German  his- 
tory and  natural  history  are  notable.  It  was 
here  that  Martin  Luther  resided  for  a  time 
(1530)  and  translated  the  Prophets  and  Psalms.* 
In  connection  with  Luther,  the  picturesque 
Castle  of  Wartburg  (12th  century)  at  Eisen- 
bach  is  of  interest.  This  castle  was  the  centre 
of  German  letters  and  art  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  in  early  days  it  was  the  scene  of 
contests  in  minstrelsy  for  all  Grermany.  .  Here 
Luther  sought  asylum  and  found  refuge 
when  he  translated,  the  greater  part ,  of  the 
Bible.  At  Munich  is  the  Schloss,  a  lacge 
group  of  buildings  (1663-1728).  It  is  in  reality 
a  palace,  with  beautiful  pounds,  conserva- 
tories, cascades^  etc.<  and  its  decorations  are 
9f  the  best  of  the  rococo  period.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  king,  and  its .  fittings  are  in 
regal  magnificence;  as  an  instance,  the  curtains 
of  the  Bedchamber  are  of  gold  brocade  valued 
at  $400,000.  Here  also  is  the  ^Schatzkammer,* 
or  Treasure  Chamber,  containing  the  crown 
jewels  and  other  priceless  objects  of  historic 
interest 

At  Wiirzburg  is  the  old  Castle  of  Marien- 
berg  (12th  century),  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  ptrince-bishops.  It  is  a  magnificent 
structure  containing  285  apartments.  Besides 
its  Echter-Tor  (1606)  and  Neu-Tor  (1657), 
it  has  another  tower,  the  ^Alann-Batterie* 
commanding  the  city.  Especially  notable  is  its 
chapel,  richly  decorated  in  the  florid,  style  of 
Louis  XIV.  A  later  Schloss,  or  Royal  Palace, 
built  1720-*44»  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
18th  century  construction  to  be.  found,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  baroque  style  from  4€sigas  by 
Neumann.  Its  size  is  550  by  290  feet,  and  it 
contains  312  rooms,  a  chapel  and  a  theatre, 
all  uniformly  decorated  in  keeping  .with  the 
general  purpose  of  the  structure.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  palace  is  an  orangery  of  great 
beauty.  At  Schwerin,  the  Palace  (1845-57) 
has  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  12th  century 
castle  of  the  Princes  of  Mecklenburg,  parts 
of  the  original  structure,  as  rebuilt  in  the  1 5th 
and  I6th  century,  being  incorporated  into  the 
present  building.  It  is  an  extensive  structure 
with  lofty  towers,  enclosing. a  pentagonal  court. 
Of  its  rooms,  the  Waffenhalle,  Thronsalle  and 
Gothic  C:hapel  (1560-63)  are  especially  notable. 

At  Dresden  there  is  a  famous  castle,  the 
Royal  Palace,  founded  in  1530.  and  enlarged 
early  in  the  18th  century,  with  extensive  altera- 
tions during  recent  years.  Its  Griines  Tor  is 
the  highest  structure  in  Dresden  (331  feet). 
The  original  staircase,  towers  at  the  four  cor- 
ners and  the  gallery  over  the  gate  (1549-51) 
still  stand.  The  Palace  is  a  veritable  museum 
,  of  the  history  of  art,  particularly  of  the  art 
of  Dresden,  famous  as  the  centre  of  the  por- 
celain industry,  and  the  Green  Vault,  on  the 
sround  floor,  contains  one  of  the  richest  col- 
lections of  the  goldsmith's  and  other  handi- 
craft of  the  Renaissance  and  later  periods. 

In  Berlin,  .the  Schloss,  or  residence  of  the 
Kaiser,  is  representative  of  the  mediaeval  t^stle 
changed  into  a  palace.  The  original  Schloss 
was  built  by  the  Great  Elector  Fredenck  II 
(1443-51),  was  altered  (1698-1716)  and  en- 
larged until  fo-day  it  is  650  feet  in  length  bv 
380  in  width.  In  the  reign  of  Wilhelm  II  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
Its  decorations  and  appointments  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.    It 
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represents  the  work  of  two  of  Germany's 
greatest  architects,  Schluter  and  von  Goethe. 
The  western  oart  is  an  imitation  of  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  Sepdmiiis  Severus  at  Rome.  Other 
royal  residences  at  Berlin  are  the  Palace  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  the  Palace  of  Emperor  Wil- 
hehn  I,  the  Palace  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry 
of  Prussia,  that  of  Prince  Frederick  LeopoH 
erected  1737,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Princesses, 
connected  with  that  of  the  Crown  Prince  by 
an  arch  over  Oberwall-Strasse. 

At  Potsdam,  Hhe  Versailles  of  Prussia,' 
is  the  Palace  of  *Sans-Souci,*  erected  by 
Knobelsdorff  in  1745-47  for  Frederick  the 
Great.  It  is  copied  after  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles. It  was  here  that  Frederick  the  Great 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  rooms 
and  objects  connected  with  his  history  remain- 
ing as  he  left  them.  In  addition,  Frederick 
built  a  New  Palace  (1763-69),  a  magnificent 
building  with  200  rooms,  now  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Kaiser. 

Wherever  one  goes  in  Germany,  he  finds 
evidences  of  mediaeval  life  in  the  castles  that 
served  their  day,  are  now  ruins  or  intact  as 
fortifications  or  adapted  to  residential  or  mu- 
seum and  civic  purposes.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  public  is  admitted  at  stated  times  to 
these  relics  of  the  past,  sometimes  free,  but 
generalhr  for  a  small  fee  used  for  their  upkeep. 

In  France,  feudalism  took  deep  root,  and 
eveiywhere  is  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the 
castles  or  th^ir  ruins  to  be  found  in  every 
city  and  hamlet.  Even  later,  when  kingcraft 
had  subdued  the  barons,  these  castles  became 
fortresses  in  the  civil  and  religious  wars  that 
disturbed  the  country  for  three  centuries,  and 
later  yet  when  the  Crown  of  England  was  at- 
temptmg  to  keep  its  hold  on  Normandy  and 
France,  and  quarter  wais  a  thing  unasked  for. 

As  to  their  form,  the  castles  of  France 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  Germany,  with 
the  exception  that,  save  in  exceptional  instances, 
the  territory  to  be  protected  by  them  was 
without  the  natural  fastnesses  and  barriers 
of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  German  castles. 
Architecturally  they  show  more  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  influence.  What  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  greatest  example  of  the  mediae- 
val castle  was  the  Castle  of  Coucy  (1230-42) 
built  by  the  Seigneurs  of  Coucy^  near  Soissons. 
Guarding  the  castle  and  covering  an  area  of 
more  than  10,000  square  yards,  the  donjon 
towered  210  feet  above  its  walls  at  the  base 
being  34  feet  thick.  This  castle  was  destrojred 
in  1916  by  (xermany  in  the  European  War.  Sec- 
ond to  it  in  France  is  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
in  the  park  of  the  same  name,  just  outside  the 
fortifications  of  Paris.  Built  originally  in  1)37 
by  Louis  le  Jeune,  it  was  demoUshed  by 
Philippe  de  Valois  in  1333,  and  the  present 
fotmdations  were  laid.  It  was  built  in  a  rect- 
angle, 1,200  by  672  feet,  and  flanked  by  nine 
square  towers.  It  contained  a  donjon,  a  cita- 
del and  a  prison,  notable  for  the  prisoners  that 
it  has  held  —  Mazarin,  Diderot,  Mirabeau, 
Henri  IV,  the  Princes  of  Conde,  Cardinal  de 
Rctz  and  others  equally  famous.  In  1784, 
after  the  publication  of  Mirabeau's  ^Essai  sur 
Ics  Jettres  de  cachet,»  it  ceased  to' be  a  state 
prison,  and  fell  into  decay  after  the  Revolution. 
lo  ISIS,  most  of  its  old  towers  were  torn  down 
and  the  castle  was  turned  into  an  arsenal.  At 
prcseot   it    ia   a  fortification.     The  buttressed 


entrance  tower  and  the  donjon,  repaired  in 
part,  still  stand  intact,  the  latter  115  feet  high. 
The  donjon  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Uie 
castle  wall,  with  which  it  is  connecfed  by 
drawbridges  over  a  deep  moat.  It  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  has  four  towers,  and 
stands  four  stories  above  ground,,  access  from 
floor  to  floor  being  by  spiral  stairwajrs  in  each 
of  the  towers.  Its  architecture  is  Gothic,  the 
large  central  room  (30  feet  square)  on  each 
floor  being  vaulted,  with  a  supportin£[  column 
in  the  centre.  Its  walls  are  1/  feet  m  thicks 
ness. 

Northwest  of  Paris,  near  Les  Andelys,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  built  by 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  flnished  in  one 
year.  On  a  high  cM  overlodcing  the  Seine, 
It  was  erected  to  control  the  navigation  of  this 
river  and  to  protect  Normandy  against  the 
French  monardis.  It  was  considered  impreg- 
nable to  military  attack,  but  after  a  siege  of 
six  months  by  Philip  Augustus  starvation 
forced  its  defenders  to  capitulate.  Lest  it  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  too  i>owerful  enemy.  Henri 
IV  in  1603  destroyed  it  with  several  other 
castles  beloQ^ng  to  Norman  barons.  For  its 
total  demolition,  however,  16  /ears  were  re- 
quired, and  even  to-day  its  ruins  appear  for- 
midable from  the  Seine,  It  is  famous  in  art 
from  a  painting  made  by  Turner.  At  Diei)pe 
stands  the  Tour  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  remain- 
ing relic  of  the  citadel  in  which  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  was  tried  and  condemned.  It  was 
erected  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1204.  The  tower 
in  which  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  imprisoned  was 
demolished  in  1809.  At  Dieppe  also  are  ruins 
of  two  other  castles,  one  the  ^Castle,®  occupy- 
ing a  commanding  position  on  a  precipitous 
cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  erected  in  1433  as  a 
defense  against  the  English.  Sixty^four  years 
later  it,  with  the  entire  town,  was  destroyed 
by  the  bombardment  of  the  English  fleet.  The 
other  is  the  Castle  of  Armies,  famous  as  the 
scene  of  victory  of  Henri  IV  over  the  League 
in  1589.  The  Castle  of  Gaillon,  erected  in 
1500  and  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, 
stands  in  the  town  of  the  same  name,  its  partly 
destroyed  ruins  now  used  as  a  prison.  In  its 
day  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  flnest  ' 
in  Normandy,  its  architecture  being  of  such 
excellence  that  the  lofty  facade  has  been  re- 
moved and  .is  now  in  me  court  of  the  Ecole  . 
des  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris.  This  castle  was 
erected  by  Pierre  Fain,  one  of  the  greatest 
architects  of  the  15th  century,  for  the  Cardinal 
d'Amboise,  Minister  of  Louis  XII,  and  a  patron 
of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  and  is  of  mixed 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  style. 

At  Provins  stands  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
castle  whose  erection  dates  back  to  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul.  It  is  known  as  the  Grosse  Tour 
de  Cesar.  While  reputed  to  be  of  Roman 
origin,  it  has  many  evidences  of  origin  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Its  massive  tower  is  square  at 
the  base,  but  as  it  rises  it  separates  into  four 
turrets,  and  the  base  at  the  height  where  they 
begin  becomes  octagonal.  The  turrets  are  con- 
nected by  flying  buttresses.  This  donjon,  as 
such  it  originally  was,  has  two  curious  rooms 
or  dungeons  evidently  used  for  the  conflnement 
of  military  and  state  prisoners.  The  structure 
now  serves  as  the  bell  tower  of  the  neighboring 
church  of  Saint  Quiriace,  likewise  a  relic  of 
the  Middle  Ages.    O0  the  coast  of  Normandy      ^ 
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the  Castle  of  Mont  Saint  Michel  (q.v.)  is  a 
pictures<}ue  example  of  the  medisvai  strong- 
hold Situated  on  a  lofty  rock  and  surrounded 
ehtirely  by  water  at  high  tide,  it  was  almost 
impregnable,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  had 
no  fresh  water,  which  itself  was  responsible 
for  its  surrender  by  its  defender,  Henry,  to  his 
brothers,  William  the  Conqueror  and  Robert, 
in  the  year  1091. 

Around  the  city  of  Paris  are  many  famous 
castles,  some  in  ruins,  but  the  greater  number 
restored  or  altered,  as  residences,  museums, 
or  municipal  and  state  buildings.  To  the  east 
on  the  Marne  i^  the  Chateau  Thierry;  to  the 
northeast  the  Chateau  de  Villers  Cotterets,  with 
gabled  roof  and  towers,  situated  in  the  beauti- 
ful forest  of  the  same  name;  the  Chateau  de 
Pierrefonds,  a  perfect  example  of  the  feudal 
stronghold,  at  one  extreme  of  the  Forest  of 
Compi^gne,  while  another  is  the  Chateau  de 
Compiegne,  modem,  now  a  museum;  the  Vieux 
Chateau  de  la  Ferte,  in  ruins,  with  its  five 
towers  and  gate  still  standing.  Near  Nanteuil- 
le-Haudouin  is  the  old  ruin  Nantouillet  sur 
les  Fosses,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Ermenonville 
is  the  Chateau  of  the  same  name,  Ermenon- 
ville, a  square  and  a  round  tower  with  part 
of  the  wall  yet  remaining.  To  the  north  is  the 
Chateau  de  Chantilly,  a  palace,  and  the  Chateau 
de  Mouchy.  To  the  northwest  is  the  ruin  of 
the  Chateau  de  Gisors,  a  famous  castle  during 
the  wars  between  France  and  Normandy,  and 
near  the  city  of  Paris  the  Chateau  or  Palace 
of  Saint  Germain,  residence  of  the  kings  of 
France.  To  the  west,  the  Chateau  d'Anet,  the 
portal  of  which,  due  to  its  chaste  design,  is 
preserved  in  the  court  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  at  Paris;  and  the  *Donjon,*  the  massive 
remains  of  a  mediaeval  castle  at  Houdan,  near 
which,  at  Boutigny,  is  La  Vieille  Porte  fSodale, 
the  gateway  to  another  castle  of  the  same  age. 
At  Montfon  is  the  Porte  Bardou,  a  fragment 
of  mediaeval  fortification,  and  in  the  Forest  of 
Rambouillet,  southwest  of  Paris,  is  the  donjon 
of  the  ori^nal  Chateau  de  Rambouillet,  with 
later  additions,  south  of  which  is  the  Chateau 
de  Kaintenon,  a  palace,  and  further  to  the 
south,  near  Auneau,  a  single  comer  of  an  old 
castle  known  as  "fipaule  de  Gallardon.'^  Like- 
wise, to  the  southwest  of  Paris  is  the  Chateau 
de  Versailles,  now  a  state  museum,  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  French  royalty,  and  the  scene 
of  many  of  the  most  notable  events  in  French 
history,  particularly  the  Revolution.  (See  article 
on  Parks).  To  the  south  of  Versailles  is  the 
mediaeval  Chateau  de  la  Maaeleine,  with  donjon 
and  a  few  other  parts  intact.  South  of  Paris 
is  the  Chateau  and  Tour  de  Montlh6ry,  in 
ruins,  and  to  the  southeast,  the  famous  chateau 
and  Forests  of  Fontainebleau,  noted  as  the 
country  residence  of  French  royalty,  and  one 
of  the  showplaces  of  France  to-day. 

In  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
part,  the  feudal  system  did  not  have  the  hold 
that  it  had  in  western  Europe,  and  such 
castles  as  it  possessed  were  rather  of  the 
paternal  or  family  type,  and  the  castles  to  be 
found  differ  likewise  from  those  here  de- 
scribed^ Such  seats  as  were  depended  on  for 
protection  were  usually  the  palaces  of  former 
Roman  governors,  built  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Goths,  Huns 
and  Vandals  from  the  north. 

Spain  in  many  ways  is  looked  upon,  particu- 


larly for  romantic  reasons,  as  the  country  of 
casties.  Hustles  in  Spain"  bring  to  the  imag* 
ination  feudalism  and  chivalry.  Castile,  one 
of  the  most  important  provinces^  means 
^castle,*  and  throughout  its  whole  extent  are 
numberless  ruins  of  Moorish  and  Gothic  feudlJ 
fortifications.  The  Spanish  castle  differs  ap«- 
predably  from  those  of  the  northern  countriea» 
m  that  it  was  an  appendage  of  the  religious 
wars  that  were  waged  for  centuries  betweea 
Moor  and  Christian,  and  wherever  a  caatle  is 
found,  there  also  is  a  cathedral  or  chapel  or 
mosque.  The  Arab  word  for  castle  —  Alcazar 
or  Alcazaba-— is  found  throughout  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  often  as  the  denomination  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Moorish  remains.  The 
Aihambra,  in  part,  was  a  castle,  and  here  the 
Chalifs  of  Granada  fortified  themselves  and 
founded  a  civilization  of  which  the  remains, 
yet  visible,  are  a  credit  to  Oriental  cuHure. 
At  Cordoba  is  the  Alcazar,  a  famous  sight 
to-day,  and  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  yehv  725  A.0., 
the  Moors  had  a  castle,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  Alcazar  of  Alfotiso 
the  Learned,  at  Segovia,  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  combination  of  Moorish  and  Gothic 
architecture,  a  structure  buttressed  and  turret- 
ted,  with  a  square  donjon  in  the  centre*  which 
was  also  buttressed  and  turretted,  like  a  citadel. 
The  city  of  Burgos,  Spain,  takes  its  name  from 
the  word  *Burg,*  it  being  erected  by  the 
'German  son-in-law*  of  Diego  Porcilos,  in  the 
9th  century. 

In  the  British  Isles  there  are  evidences  of 
castles  or  rude  fortifications  dating  from  the 
days  of  the  Roman  conquest.  It  is,  however, 
from  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  that 
the  castle  as  we  know  it  took  its  nse,  as  this 
monarch,  familiar  with  feudal  and  state  forti- 
fications on  the  Continent  found  such  of.  the 
greatest  utility  in  maintaining  Norman  suprem- 
acy over  the  English  .barons.  As  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  British  castles,  they  confined  all 
styles  used  on  the  Continent  with  a  purely 
English  form  that  differentiates  them  from 
others.  But  the  principles  of  fortification  were 
the  same. 

On  the  eastern  limits  of  the  town  of  Dover 
there  stands  to-day  the  Castle,  the  modem 
fortification  standing  on  the  site  of  the  original 
Dover  Castle,  the  «Key  to  England*  The 
remains  of  the  original,  altered  l^  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  and  civil  and  foreign  wars,  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  present  fortress. 
Within  sight  of  Calais,  the  nearest  and  most 
formidable  foreign  enemy,  it  was  constructed 
on  a  hill  320  feet  high,  and  was  fitted  to  with- 
stand long  sieges,  the  necessity  for  which  was 
frequently  proved.  At  York,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  the  kingdoni,  and  the  reputed 
birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,^  there 
are  many  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
England,  the  most  interesting  being  the  Mult- 
angular Tower.  This  tower  is  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter in  the  interior,  and  was  originally  of  a 
13-sided  form,  10  of  the  13  walls  still  remain- 
ing. Of  the  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
castle  still  stands,  and  within  its  walls  are  at 
present  the  law  courts  and  jail.  The  donjon, 
known  as  Qifford's  Tower,  is  intact.  Of  other 
remains  of  the  feudal  days  are  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls,  beyond  which  the  city  has  ex- 
tended. The  gates,  known  as  *bars,*  arc  an 
interesting    feature    found    in    many  -English 
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-ctticsL  They  are  usually  towered  and  em- 
battled«  with  portholes,  and  locations  on  the 
streets  that  they  <:ross  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  below  or  above  the  bar.  Other  castles  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  York,  among 
them  being  Pontefract  Castle,  where  Richard 
II  was  murdered,  and  Conisborough  Castle, 
near  Doncaster.  At  Durham  is  the  ancient 
Norman  Castle  founded  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  now  in  possession  of  the  university. 

Near  Newcastle-on-Tjme  is  Alnwick  Castle 
(11th  century),  occupied  continuously  from  the 
14tii  century  by  the  Percy  family.  Formerly 
an  important  border  fortress,  it  is  noted  in 
£ngland  as  being  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
feudal  dwellings  in  the  kingdom,  and  with 
modern  restorations  it  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  It  covers  five  acres  o^  ground. 
Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  and  his  son,  Prince 
Edward,  were  killed  here  in  1094,  and  in  1174, 
while  besieging  the  castle,  William  the  Lion 
was  taken  prisoner.  Near  Alnwick  Castle  is 
the  ruin  of  Warkworth  Castle,  and  a  few 
miles  away  on  the  sea  shore  is  the  recently 
restored  Bamborou^  Castle,  standing  on  a 
rock  150  feet  hi^.  It  was  a  Saxon  fortress, 
built  in  the  7th  century.  Near  it  is  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Lindisfarne,  referred  to  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  ^Marmion.> 

At  Rochester  on  the  river  Medway  is  the 
ruiqs  of  one  of  the  finest  castles  in  England. 
The  walls  and  the  donjon  are  in  almost  per^ 
feet  condition.  At  the  town  of  Newport  is 
the  ruins  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  donjon  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Saxon  strong- 
hold. The  tower,  ivy  covered,  reaches  high 
above  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  castle  enclosed  about  20  acres. 
The  ancient  well,  240  feet  deep,  is  still  in  use. 
It  was  here  that  Charles  I  was  a  prisoner  in 
1647.  At  Kenilworth  is  a  noted  castle,  made 
famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  ruins  are 
extensive  and  picturesque.  It  was  the  strong- 
hold of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  the  insurgent  barons  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  and  was  likewise  the  abode  of 
Robert  Dudley,  the  favorite  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Its  donjon  is  known  as  Ca?sar's  Tower, 
and  is  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  castle. 
Its  walls  in  places  are  16  feet  thick.  The 
remains  of  the  banquet  hall,  86  by  45  feet, 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Near  the  borough  of 
Grantham  is  Belvoir  Castle,  the  magnificent 
manor  house  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  with 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  paintings  in  the 
kingdom,  and  fumishing[s  of  ducal  splendor. 
At  Rochester  is  the  remains  of  a  castle  notable 
m  Engrhsh  history,  the  keep  still  standing,  104 
feet  high.  At  Norwich  is  a  castle  architectur- 
ally known  for  its  ornately  designed  arches. 
The  castle  in  which  Edward  II  was  murdered 
is  still  seen  at  Berkeley,  occupied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  family  that  then  possessed  it. 

Of  all  the  castles  in  England  none  is  better 
known  than  that  of  Windsor,  typical  in  its 
magnificence  of  the  feudal  stronghold,  and  to- 
day the  residence  of  the  royal  family.  On  a 
height  overlooking  the  Thames,  it  commands 
a  great  stretch  of  territory.  It  has  13  towers, 
and  within  its  walls  are  two  rectangular  wards, 
the  lower  and  upper.  The  keep  is  in  the  centre. 
It  has  many  sumptuously  decorated  and  fur- 
nished halls  and  rooms,  in  keeping  with  its 
regal  uses,  and  one  octagon  room,  38  feet  in 


diameter.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  park. 
Historically,  however,  no  English  castle  is 
better  known  than  the  Tower  of  London. 
Erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  fortress,  the 
Tower  as  it  exists  to-day  was  originated  by 
William  the  Conqueror  (1078).  At. first  a 
stronghold  and  palace,  it  is  best  known  as  a 
prison.  It  is  at  present  a  fortress,  a  museum, 
and  depository  or  the  Crown  jewels.  It  over- 
looks the  Thames,  a  moat  being  between  the 
river  and  the  castle.  The  most  conspicuous 
part  is  the  White  Tower,  or  donjon,  in  the 
centre,  having  four  entrances^  the  Iron,  Water, 
Traitor's  andf  Lion's  Gates,  the  last  the  prin- 
cipal one.  Other  towers  are  the  Bell  Tower 
and  Bloody  Tower.  The  walls  of  the  towers 
are  from  13  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  sur- 
mounted by  turrets  at  the  angles.  The  chapel 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Norman  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  In  the 
inner  ward  are  12  smaller  towers,  aU  of  which 
have  been  used  as  prisons,  mostly  for  state 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  Queen  Mary, 
Princess  Elizabetk  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord 
Dudley,  Henry  VI  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  likewise,  have 
their  castles,  resembling  those  of  England,  with 
the  exception  that  they  were  clan  strongholds 
rather  than  feudal  residences.  Near  Qirdiff, 
Wales,  are  the  remains  of  four  famous  castles 

—  Caerphilly,  Neath,  Swansea  and  Oyster- 
mouth.  Of  these,  Caerphilly  in  size  and  gran- 
deur—  judging  from  its  ruins  —  is  the  greatest 
of  all.  In  Ireland,  the  most  famous  to-day 
is  Blarney  Castle,  near  the  city  of  Cork.  It  is 
now  a  picturesque  ruin.  It  was  erected  in 
1449  by  Cormac  McCarthy.  Its  chief  feature 
is  its  embattled  square  tower.  It  is  visited 
by  thousands  of  tourists  on  accoimt  of  its 
world-renowned  ^Blarney  Stone,*  a  small  stone 
on  the  highest  point  of  its  northern  turret, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  those  that  kiss  it 
the  power  of  fluent  and  witty  speech.  In 
Scotland,  the  best  known  is  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle, the  immense  fortress  overlooking  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  The  fortress  as  it  stands 
to-day  is  on  the  spot  of  an  ancient  castle 
erected  before  the  first  records  of  Scottish 
history.  It  has  one  entrance,  across  a  draw- 
bridge through  a  portcullis,  above  which  is 
the  old  state  prison.  WiUiin  is  a  Norman 
chapel  built  by  Queen  Margaret  (11th  century), 
and  restored  in  1853.  The  castle  was  formerly 
a  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings,  but  to-day  is 
an  object  of  antiquarian  interest,  aside  from  its 
military  uses.  Among  the  relics  in  its  colIe<i- 
tions  is  ^Mons  Meg,*  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  cannon,  cannon  such  as  were  used 
to  batter  down  the  castles  of  (he  feudal  barons. 
It  is  13  feet  long,  20  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weip^hs  five  tons.  It  is  formed  of  long  strips 
of  iron,  held  together  by  hoops.  Of  as  much 
interest,  but  less  known,  is  the  Castle  Dunie, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat,  perhaps  the  last 
example  of  a  castle  being  used  for  feudal 
purposes.  In  1740  mediaeval  service  was  still 
required  of  the  retainers  of  this  eccentric  Lord, 
who  lived  in  one  room,  her  Ladyship  in  another 
and  the  servants  —  of  whom  there  were  many 

—  below  in  a  covered  court  with  straw  for 
beds.  (See  also  Castle).  Consult  Piper,  Otto, 
^Burgenkunde^  (Munich  1895) ;  Eberhardt, 
Bodo,  <  Deutsche  Burgen>  (Berlin  1908); 
Clarl^  ^Medieval  Military  Architecture^   (Lon- 
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don  1884) ;  Larned,  ^Churches  and  Castles  of 
Medieval  France>    (New  York  1895). 

Frank  Koesteb, 
Author  of  ^Modern  City  Planning  and  Main- 
tenance.^ 

CASTLETON,  England,  a  village  in  the 
County  of  Derby,  10  miles  northeast  of  Bux- 
ton, situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  rugged  emi- 
nence, on  which  stands  the  ancient  castle  called 
Peak  Castle,  erected  by  William  Peveril,  nat- 
ural son  of  the  Conqueror.  The  houses  are 
chiefl3r  of  stone.  It  contains  the  parish  church 
of  Saint  Edmund,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  early 
pointed  style  and  the  vestry  of  which  .con- 
tains a  valuable  library.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  mining;  but  many  derive 
a  subsistence  from  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
mental articles  from  spar.  The  Castle  of  the 
Peak  is  celebrated  in  Scott's  novel,  *  Peveril 
of  the  Peak.^     Pop.  581. 

CASTLETOWN,  Great  Britain,  a  seaport 
and  former  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on 
Castletown  Bay,  10  miles  southwest  of  Douglas. 
Castle  Rushen,  now  a  prison,  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Danish  fortress  of  the  10th  century,  which 
was  almost  wholly  demolished  by  Robert  Bruce 
in  1313.  The  grounds  of  Rushen  Abbey  (11th 
century),  near  the  station,  are  now  market 
gardens.  Near  by  is  the  small  building  where 
the  House  of  Keys  assembled  for  about  170 
years.  Castletown  was  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  from  the  6th  to  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  Brewing,  tanning  and 
lime-burning  are  carried  on.  Near  Castle- 
town is  King  William's  College,  an  Elizabethan 
pile,  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1844.    Pop.  1,817. 

CASTOR,  or  CASTOREUM,  an  odorous 
substance  obtained  from  two  gkndular  sacs 
connected  with  the  sexual  organs  in  both  sexes 
of  the  beaver.  In  past  years  it  was  utilized 
for  medical  purposes,  especially  as  a  remedy  in 
diseases  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  case  of  cata- 
lepsy, hysteria  and  other  spasmodic  diseases. 
What  little  now  reaches  market  is  used  an  an 
ingredient  of  perfumes,  but  most  of  it  is  kept 
by  northern  trappers  as  a  scent  for  baiting  their 
traps,  and  is  known  as  barkstone. 

CASTOR  OIL  {Oleum  ricinij,  the  fixed 
oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  com^ 
munis,  of  the  family  Euphorhiacece.  The  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  various  processes. 
The  seeds  are  sometimes  boiled  and  the  oil 
skimmed  from  the  water,  or  the  oil  may  be 
taken  up  by  solvents,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  etc. 
In  the  large  manufacturing  pharmacy  houses  in 
the  United  States  the  seeds  are  first  warmed 
slightly  and  then  passed  between  rollers,  or 
other  forms  of  pressure  apparatus.  The  oil  is 
collected  and  decanted,  or  mixed  with  boiling 
water  and  purified.  The  average  yield  of  high- 
grade  oil  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  weight. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  amount  of  heat- 
ing of  the  seeds*  else  a  very  active  and  acrid 
tox-albumin,  ricin,  which  is  present  in  the  seed 
coat,  is  added  to  the  oil.  This  tends  to  render 
the  oil  very  griping  in  its  action.  Unscrupulous 
manufacturers  have  been  known  to  add  small 
quantities  of  ricin  to  adulterated  oil.  Seconds, 
or  sorts,  are  inferior  qualities  of  oil. 

When  fresh  and  pure  castor  oil  should  be 
a  clear,  colorless,  viscid  oil,  with  a  faint,  mild 
odor,  a  bland  and  unpleasant  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  should  be  .956-.970  at  60**  F.    It  should 


be  soluble  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  in  all  pro- 
portions of  absolute  alcohol,  or  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  tested  to  exclude  other  mixed  oils;  is 
soluble  at  60'  F.  in  three  times  its  volume  of  a 
mixture  of  19  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  part  of 
water.  This  test  will  detect  an  admixture  of 
over  5  per  cent  of  other  oils.  Castor  oil  con- 
geals at  15**  F.  The  chemical  structure  shows 
castor  oil  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
ricinoleic  acid,  CuHmOs.  It  also  contains  pal- 
mitin,  stearin,  myristin  and  an  acid  prin- 
ciple. This  is  broken  up  in  the  intestines  by 
saponification,  and  sets  free  the  active  agent 
of  the  dru^s  action.  Castor  oil  is  a  reli- 
able cathartic.  It  empties  the  bowel  com- 
pletely, largely  by  its  sdmtdating  intestinal 
peristalsis,  and  is  probably  the  best  cathartic 
for  children  with  overloaded  intestines.  In 
intestinal  fermentation  and  putrefaction  ac- 
companied by  diarrhoea,  it  is  excellent.  It 
causes  a  number  of  loose,  not  very  watery 
movements,  attended  with  mild  griping.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  constipation  following  its  use; 
hence,  it  is  not  of  service  in  habitual  consti- 
pation. As  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  for 
many,  its  taste  may  be  ctisgmsed  by  orange  peel, 
or  best  in  some  aromatic  frothy  or  carbonated 
mixture,  as  in  coffee,  soda  water,  or  in  gelatin 
capsule  form.  From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonful  is  the  usual  dose. 

CASTOR-OIL  PLANT,  CASTOR- 
BEAN,  or  PALMA  CHRISTI,  a  tropical 
herb  (Ricinus  communis)  of  the  family 
EuphorhiacecB,  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
whence  it  has  become  distributed  in  warm 
countries  throughout  the  world.  In  cool  cli- 
mates it  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  but  in  frostless 
regions  it  is  a  perennial,  often  -  becoming  .a 
small  tree.  Its  large  palmate  leaves,  sometimes 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  green 
or  red  stems,  which  in  the  central  United 
States  may  attain  a  height  of  12  feet,  and  in 
the  tropics  30  or  40  feet,  are  very  striking  in 
flower  borders  and  clumps  of  shrubbery.  The 
unisexual  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  racemes, 
and  the  female  ones  are  succeeded  by  three- 
celled  spiny  capsules  which  explode  when  the 
seed  is  ripe,  throwing  the  seed  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  seeds  have  long  been  employed 
for  making  castor  oil,  which  is  used  for  lubri- 
cating, for  making  sticlor  fly-paper  and  in 
medicine.  About  half  the  demand  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  is  met  by  the  crops  grown  in  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  adjacent  territory, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  petroleum  products 
the  oil  has  a  smaller  use  as  a  lubricant  than 
formerly,  and  since  the  importation  of  various 
palm  oils  its  use  in  soap-making  has  declined. 
It  is  also  less  popular  as  a  medicine  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  crop  is  not  considered  a  pay- 
ing one.  Castor-oil  pomace  (the  oil  cake  after 
the  oil  has  been  extracted)  is  a  highly  valuable 
nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX  (the  latter 
called  by  the  Greeks  Polydeuces),  the  sons  of 
T)mdareus,  King  of  Lacedsemon,  and  Leda,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Zeus  and  Leda.  The 
fable  runs  that  Leda  to  whom  the  god  came 
in  the  form  of  a  swan  brought  forth  two 
eggs,  one  of  which  contained  Pollux  a^d  Helen, 
the  other  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  Pollux 
and  Helen,  being  the  offspring  of  Zeus,  were 
immortal;  but  Castor  and  Clytemnestra  were 
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begotten  by  Tyndareus,  and  mortal.  Homer's 
account  is  that  both  Castor  and  Pollox  were 
the  sons  of  Tyndarens,  and  that  Helen  was 
the  daas^ter  of  Zeus.  The  two  brothers  were 
insq>ara%le  companions,  equalfy  brave  and 
spirited,  and  attached  to  each  other  with  the 
fondest  affection.  Castor  was  particularly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  breaking  horses,  and  Pol* 
lux  in  boxing  and  wrestling.  They  were 
among  the  heroes  of  the  Argjonautic  expedition, 
in  which  they  acquired  divine  honors;  for  a 
terrible  tempest  having  arisen  on  the  voyage, 
and  all  with  loud  voices  calling  on  the  gods 
to  save  them,  there  suddenly  appeared  over  the 
heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux  two  star-like  me* 
teors,  and  the  tempest  subsided.  From  this 
time  the^  were  the  patron  deities  of  mariners^ 
and  received  the  name  o£  Dioscuri  (^sons  ol 
2^us^)  ;  and  from  them  the  name  of  Castor 
and  Polltix  was  given  to  the  fires  that  are  often 
seen  on  the  masts  of  vessels  in  storms,  and 
which  are  electrical  phenomena.  After  their 
return  they  released  their  sister  Helen  from  the 
confinement  in  whidh  Theseus  had  for  some 
time  held  her.  They  were  also  among  the  he- 
roes of  the  Calydonian  hunt.  They  wooed  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus,  Phoebe  and  Hilaeira  or 
Elaeira,  and  carried  them  off  and  married  them. 
Having  become  involved,  in  a  quarrel  with  Idas 
and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  Castor 
killed  Lynceus,  and  was  slain  by  Idas.  Pollux 
revenged  his  brother's  death  by  killing  Idas, 
but  full  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  Castor,  he 
besought  Zeus  either  to  take  away  his  life  or 
grant  that  his  brother  might  share  his  immor- 
tality. Zeus  listened  to  his  request,  and  Pollux 
and  his  brother  alternately  resided  one  day  on 
earth  and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes 
of  the  gods.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  an* 
dents  understood  them  as  being  together  or 
separate  in  their  alternate  passage  between  the 
upper  and  lower  worlds.  The  former  opinion 
seems  to  be  the  older ;  the  latter  to  have  gained 
ground  subsequently.  Temples  and  altars  were 
consecrated  to  them.  In  great  perils^  especially 
in  battles,  the  ancients  believed  that  they  fre- 
quently appeared  to  mortals  as  two  youths  on 
white  steeds,  in  shining  garments,  with  meteors 
over  their  heads.  They  were  also  represented 
side  by  side,  either  riding  or  standing,  each 
holding  a  horse  by  the  rein,^  with  spears  in 
their  hands  and  stars  on  their  heads.  Rome 
accorded  them  special  homage  because  of  their 
supposed  assistance  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regil- 
lus.  In  the  heavens  the  Dioscuri  appear  as 
one  of  the  12  constellations  of  the  zodiac, 
with  the  name  of  Gemini  (the  Twins).  Con- 
sult Albert.  ^Le  culte  de  Castor  et  Pollux  en 
Italie>  (1883);  Paton.  <De  Cultu  Dioscurorum 
apud  Graces^    (Bonn   1894). 

CASTORID^.     See  Beaver. 

CASTOROIDBS,  a  ^ntic,  extinct^ 
beaver-like  rodent  of  the  Pleistocene  Epoch  in 
North  America.  It  was  nearly  as  large  as  a 
black  bear,  and  inhabited  the  cold,  swampy, 
eveivreen  forests  of  the  north,  its  remains  be- 
ing found  chiefly  in  peat-bogs  along  with  bones 
of  the  mastodon. 

CASTRAMBTATION.  The  art  of  lay- 
ing out  camps  and  of  placing  the  troops  so  that 
the  different  arms  shall  afford  stipport  to  each 
other  in  the  best  manner.  No  definite  rules  can 
be  hud  down,  but  the  proper  exerdse  of  the 
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art  of  encamping  is  so  to  place  the  troops  that 
they  can  quickly  form  line  of  battle  on  the 
position  they  are  to  occupy.  In  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  the  troops  bivouac  in  hue  of  battle; 
if  safety  permits,  the  tents  may  be  pitched  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  Une  of  stacks,  the  tents 
of  the  company  officers  in  rear  of  their  com- 
panies, the  tents  of  the  Field  and  Staff  in  rear  of 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  company  ofHcers.  When 
not  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  each  bat- 
talion usually  camps  in  column  of  divisions. 
The  tents  of  each  division  are  arranged  in  two 
lines  facing  each  other;  those  of  the  right 
company  face  to  the  rear;  those  of  the  left 
company  face  to  the  front  The  company 
officers'  tents  are  arranged  in  line  parallel  to 
the  flank  of  the  column,  facing  the  division- 
streets;  the  tent  of  the  captain  of  the  right 
company  of  each  division  is  to  the  right  (or 
left)  of  the  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  street,  according  as  the  omcers  are  on  the 
right  (or  left)  flank  of  the  column*  his  lieu- 
tenants are  on  his  right  (or  left) ;  the  captain 
of  the  left  company  is  on  the  left  (or  right)  of 
the  captain  of  the  right  company,  the  lieuten- 
ants ot  his  company  on  his  left  (or  right).  The 
first  sergeant's  tent  is  on  the  flank  of  the  com- 
pany toward  the  officers'  tents.  The  tents  of 
the  Field  and  Staff,  when  practicable,  are  in  line 
parallel  to  those  of  the  company  officers,  the 
colonel  is  opposite  the  centre  of  the  column, 
lieutenant-colonel  and  major  are  on  his  right, 
the  adjutant  is  on  the  left  of  the  colonel;  the 
other  staff  ofi&cers  are  on  the  left  of  the 
adjutant  The  tents  of  the  non-commissioned 
staff  are  in  rear  of  the  tents  of  the  staff;  they 
may  be  assigned  to  tents  in  the  divisions. 

The  kitchens  of  the  men  are  in  line  on  the 
flank  opposite  the  company  officers;  the  sinks 
for  the  men  are  outside  of  the  line  of  kitchens. 
The  kitchens  of  the  officers  are  in  rear  of  their 
tents,  the  sinks  for  the  officers  are  in  rear  of 
the  line  of  tents  of  the  Field  and  Staff.  The 
positions  of  the  color-line,  guard-tents,  sutlers' 
store,  oflicers'  horses  and  bajggage  wagons  are 
prescribed  by  the  colonel.  The  width  of  the 
division-streets,  and  the  streets  in  front  of 
the  company  officers,  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  strength  of  the  battalion. 
When  the  companies  are  large,  the  camp  may 
be  formed  according  to  the  above  principles, 
in  column  of  companies,  the  tents  of  each  com- 
pany being  in  one  line,  or  in  two  lines  facing 
each  other. 

A  battalion  of  cavalry  being  in  line  with  the 
usual  intervals,  to  encamp,  the  men  dismount, 
and,  without  forming  rank,  unsaddle  and  place 
their  arms  and  equipments  in  line  10  varus  in 
front  of  the  horses ;  the  blanket  is  placed  on 
the  equipment,  moist  side  up.  The  picket-line 
is  stretched  between  posts  about  six  feet  nigh, 
or  is  stretched  on  the  ground,  the  ends  being 
firmlv  secured ;  the  horses  are  tied  to  the  picket- 
line  by  the  halter  at  intervals  of  a  yard;  if  the 
picket-line  be  on  the  ground,  they  may  be 
fastened  to  it  by  a  stra^  about  two  and  a  hall 
feet  long,  the  strap  being  provided  with  a 
collar  wmch  is  buckled  around  the  pastern  of 
the  left  fore-foot  The  tents  of  the  men  are 
pitched  in  line  about  15  yards  in  front  of  die 
picket-line,  the  intervals  between  companies 
being  left  free;  the  tent  of  the  first  seiigeant 
is  on  the  right;  the  arms  and  equipments  are 
iKpt  in  the  tents  of  the  men.    The  latches  ol  ^ 
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tbt  men  are  m  line  in  front  of  their  tents ;  the 
sinks  in  front  of  the  line  of  kitchens.  The 
tents  of  the  company  officers  are  in  line  about 
30  yards  in  rear  of  their  tents. 

When  artillery  camp,  the  pieces  and  caissons 
are  parked  at.  14  yards  interval.  The  harness 
of  the  team  of  each  carriage  is  on  a  rack  on 
the  right,  and  close  to  the  carriage,  so  that  the 
paulin  can  cover  the  harness.  Horse  equip- 
ments are  kept  on  the  racks  or  in  the  tents. 
The  picket-line  is  15  yards  in  rear  of  the  cais- 
sons; it  is  stretched  between  posts  about  six 
feet  high,  the  ends  being  firmly  secured;  the 
horses  are  tied  to  the  picket-line  by  the  halter  at 
intervals  of  a  yard.  The  men's  tents  are  pitched 
in  line  about  30  yards  in  rear  of  the  picket- 
line;  the  first  sergeant's  tent  covers  the  car- 
riages of  the  ri^ht  section;  the  left  guard-tent 
covers  the  carnages  of  the  left  section;  the 
tents  of  each  section  are  in  the  order  of  their 
pieces  in  park,  and  are  closed  on  the  centre,  or 
to  the  right,  so  as  to  have  a  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  guard-tents  and  the  tents  of  the  left 
section.  The  men's  kitchens  are  in  line  10  jrards 
in  rear  of  the  guard-tents,  which  may  be  faced 
tb  the  right  so  that  No.  1  can  overlook  the 
kitchen.  The  officers'  tents  are  in  line  30  yards 
in  rear  of  the  battery-tents;  the  captain's  tent 
is  on  the  right,  covering  that  of  the  first 
sergeant.  The  officers'  kitchens  are  10  yards 
in  the  rear  of  the  officers'  tents;  the  battery 
wagon  covers  the  captain's  tent;  the  forge 
covers  the  left  guard-tent.  The  sinks  are  50 
yards  in  rear  of  the  wa^ns;  the  officers'  sink 
on  the  right,  the  men's  smk  on  the  left. 

The  preceding  order  may  be  modified  if  cir- 
cumstances require  it.  The  battery  wagon  and 
baggage  wagons  may  be  in  line  with  the  pieces, 
the  interval  between  the  battery  wagon  and 
nearest  piece  being  14  yards,  that  between  the 
battery  waeon  and  left  baggage  wagon  about 
30  yards ;  the  guard-tents  half-way  between  the 
battery  wagon  and  bag^ge  wagons,  facing  to 
the  rear:  the  forage  pine  between  the  guard- 
tents  and  the  baggage  wagons,  the  forge  in  line 
with  the  caissons  and  covering  the  right  bag- 
gage wagon,  the  men's  kitchens  in  line  with  the 
caissons,  and  covering  the  left  baggage  wagon, 
the  officers'  tents  on  a  line  perpendictilar  to  the 
men's  tents,  facing  them,  and  on  the  prolonga- 
tion of  one  of  the  baggage  wagons;  the  officers' 
kitchen  in  rear  of  the  officers'  tents,  and  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  forge.  In  a  horse  battery. 
if  but  one  picket- line  be  used,  it  may  be  turned 
equally  to  the  front  around  the  flanks  of  the 
park;  the  battery  wagon,  forge  and  baggage 
w^agons  may  be  divided  equally  and  placed  on 
the  flanks  of  the  men's  tents,  facing  inward,  and 
so  as  to  be  on  the  prolongation  of  the  bent 
portions  of  the  picket-line.  The  picket-line  may 
also  be  in  one  straight  line,  in  which  case  the 
baggage  wagons  should  be  equally  divided  upon 
lines  to  the  rear  of  its  extremities.  The  horses 
are  sometimes  picketed  in  two  lines,  in  which 
case  the  second  line  is  14  yards  in  rear  of  the 
first,  and  the  wagons  are  placed  in  line  30  yards 
m  rear  of  the  men's  tents.    See  Camp. 

^  CASTRATION,  the  removal  of  the  testi- 
cles or  ovaries  of  animals.  Castration  is 
usua%  performed  to  limit  r^roduction,  to 
change  the  character  of  ^  working  animal, 
making  him  more  docile  and  easier  to  traixi,  or 
to  improve:  the  quality,  of  meat  ior  .eating,,  as.ia 


capons.  In  human  beings  castration  is  a  sur- 
gical procedure  and  is  usuallv  performed  for 
the  relief  of  some  irremediable  or  malignant 
disease.  Thus  in  tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the 
testicles,  and  in  mahgnant  or  painful  disease  of 
the  ovaries,  the  operation  is  justifiable.  There 
has  been  a  large  amount  of  needless  removal 
of  the  ovaries  in  women.  The  after  results  are 
often  more  annoying  than  the  original  disease;. 
The  change  produced  in  men  by  emascula- 
tion is  highly  remaiicable,  giving  rise  to  physi- 
cal and  psychical  alterations  nearer  the  female 
type.  The  elasticity  of  the  fibres  and  muscles 
is  weakened,  and  tiie  subcutaneous  tissues  be- 
come filled  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fat ; 
the  growth  of  the  beard  is  prevented;  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe  contracts  considerab]}^ 
and  the  castrate  acquires  the  physiognomy  and 
voice  of  a  female.  The  most  numerous  class 
of  castrates  are  those  who  are  made  such  by 
the  removal  of  the  testicles.  Another  class  are 
not  deprived  of  the  parts  of  generation,  but 
have  them  ingeniously  injured  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  them  the  faculty  of  copulating,  but 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  begetting. 
Tuvenal  mentions  these  as  the  particular  favor- 
ites of  the  licentious  Roman  ladies.  To  the 
third  class  belong  those  who  are  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  genital  members.  They  are 
used  in  preference,  by  the  Turks,  as  keepers 
of  their  women.  The  castrates  of  all  three 
classes  are  called  eunuchs.  Those  of  the  third 
class,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  two  others, 
are  frequently  termed  entire  eunuchs.  The 
word  eunuch  is  Greek,  and  signifies  *guard*  or 
•keeper  of  the  bed*  The  castration  of  adults 
produces  some  change  in  the  disposition,  but 
little  in  the  bodily  constitution.  According?  to 
the  accounts  of  ancient  historians,  the  Lydians, 
celebrated  for  effeminacy,  castrated  women. 
The  latter  are  said  to  have  used  these  beings  as 
guards  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Wjth 
females  the  operation  produces  a  completely 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  it  has  on  men. 
Tne  character  changes,  a  beard  appears  on  the 
chin  and  upper  lip,  the  breasts  vanish,  the 
voice  becomes  harsh,  etc  Boerhaave  and  Pott 
relate  mediaeval  instances  of  this  kind.  Among 
the  evils  which  religious  fanaticism  has  at  all 
times  produced,  castration  is  conspicuous.  The 
Emperors  Constantine  and  Justinian  were 
obliged  to  use  their  utmost  power  to  oppose  this 
religious  frenzy,  and  could  put  a  stop  to  it 
only  by  punishing  it  like  murder.  The  Valer- 
ians, a  religious  sect  whose  minds  had  been 
distracted  by  the  example  of  Origen,  not  only 
considered  this  mutilation  of  themselves  a  duty 
which  religion  imposed  on  them,  but  believed 
themselves  bound  to  perform  the  same,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  on  all  those  who  came  into  their 
power.  In  Italy  the  castration  of  boys,  in  order 
to  form  them  for  soprano  singers,  was  in  use 
for  a  long  time.  Clement  XIV  prohibited  this 
abuse,  which,  notwithstanding,  did  not  cease 
till  comparatively  recent  times,  and  in  some 
Italian  towns  was  not  only  suffered  but  exer- 
cised with  such  shameful  openness  that  the 
practitioners  gave  public  notice  of  their  pro- 
fession. In  modern  times  severe  laws  were 
enacted  against  castration,  and  the  custom  is 
probably  now  extinct.  Beings  thus  mutilated 
were  common  on  the  European  stage.  It  is 
remarkaibJe.ihat  .sq.  odious  and  unnatural  an 
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operation  should  produce  the  fine  effect  on  the 
tones  of  the  singer,  which  all  had  to  acknowU 
edge  notwithstandmg  the  disagreeable  effect 
of  the  association. 

CASTR]iN,  kas-tr&n',  Matthias  Alexan- 
dcr,  Finnish  philologist:  b.  Tervola,  2  Dec. 
1813;  d.  Helsingfors,  7  May  1852.  While  at- 
tending, as  a  young  man,  the  University  of  Hel- 
singfors he  conceived  the  project  of  tracing  out 
the  various  detached  branches  of  the  Finnish 
races  and  languages,  and  presenting  their 
ethnological  and  philological  phenomena  in  one 
general  view.  Following  out  tnis  idea  he  under- 
took in  1838  a  pedestrian  excursion  through 
Finnish  Lapland,  and  another  in  1840  through 
the  district  of  Karelia,  with  the  view  of  study- 
ing the  primitive  language  of  that  country,  and 
enabling  himself  to  translate  therefrom  into 
Swedish  the  great  Finnish  epic  of  the  ^Kale- 
vala.'  This  last  work  was  accomplished  by 
him  after  his  return.  He  soon,  however,  re- 
sumed his  travels,  and  for  several  years  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  researches  among  the 
nations  of  the  Arctic  regions,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  including  the  Norwegian  and  Russian 
Lapps,  and  the  Samoyeds  of  Siberia  and  the 
coasts  of  the  White  Sea.  Naturally  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  in  a  faifing  state  of 
health,  he  was  frequently  obliged  in  addition  to 
submit  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  to  the  most 
extreme  privations.  Having  returned  home 
from  his  last  journey  to  the  Samoyeds,  he  was 
appointed  in  1851  professor  of  the  Finnish  and 
Old  Scandinavian  languages  in  the  University 
of  Helsingfors,  but  died  before  he  had  been 
able  to  add  much  more  to  his  work-— a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  science.  Among  his  writings 
are  his  translation  of  Ae  ^KalevaU^ ;  ^Elementa 
Giammatices  Syr^tenat^ ;  ^Elementa  Gram- 
matices  Tscheremissae^ ;  and  ^De  Affixis  Per- 
sonalibu»  Linguarum  Altaicarum' ;  besides 
travels  and  other  works  |Nibliahed  after  his 
death.  His  works  were  edited  in  Swedish  (in 
5  vols.,  1852-58)  and  were  supplemented  in  1870 
hy  another  volume  containing  a  biogiaphy  by 
L  V.  Snellman.  A  German  translation  was 
published  between  1853  and  1862,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
by  Anton  Schiefner.  They  include,  besides  the 
works  enumerated,  grammars  of  the  Samoyed, 
Buryat,  Tungus,  Koibalic  languages. 

CASTRES,  kastr,  a  town  of  southwest 
France  (ancient  Castrum  Albiijnsum)  in  the 
department  of  Tarn,  46  miles  east  of  Toulouse, 
on  the  Agout,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts  — 
Castres  Proper,  north  side,  and  Villegoudon, 
south  side  of  the  river.  The  public  buildings 
include  the  hotel  de  ville^  formerly  the  epis- 
copal palace,  which  contains  a  public  library, 
and  has  a  garden  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  the 
Tuileries ;  cavalry  barracks,  etc  The  manufac- 
tures consist  of  fine  cloths,  coarse  cloth  for  the 
troops,  flannels,  blankets  and  other  woolen 
goods,  linen,  glue  and  black  soap.  There  are 
also  blcaching-grounds,  dyeworks,  tanneries, 
paper-mills,  for]Res,  brass- foundries  and  earthen- 
ware works.  Trade  is  also  carried  on  in  silk, 
cotton,  Ikiueurs  and  confectionery.  Castres  has 
a  communal  college  and  two  seminaries.  The 
town  arose  round  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictines 
(which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  7ik 
century),  and  was  already  in  the  12th  century 
a  place  of  importance.      During  the  re^giou^ 


wars  of  the  16th  century,  in  which  its  inhabit- 
ants espoused  the  Protestant  cause,  Castres  was 
the  scene  of  many  conflicts.  Louis  XII 1,  to 
whom  the  town  surrendered  in  1629,  ordered  its 
fortifications  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Pop. 
27,830. 

CASTRIES,  k&s'tre',  Charles  Eugtee 
Gabriel  de  la  Croix,  Marquis  op,  French 
soldier:  b.  27  Feb.  1727;  d.  Wolfenbtittel,  11 
Jan.  1801.  He  entered  the  army,  fought  at 
Dettingen  and  in  lower  Alsace,  became  lieu- 
tenant of  Languedoc  and  governor  of  Mont- 
pellier  and  Cette,and  under  Marshal  Saxe  com- 
manded the  armv  in  Flanders,  where  he  covered 
the  sieges  of  Menin,  Ypres  and  (}ourtray,  and 
ended  the  campaign  with  the  battle  of  Onirtray. 
He  afterward  fought  at  Fontenoy,  Raocoux  and 
Laufeld.  During  the  Seven  Years*  War  he 
added  greatly  to  his  fame,  was  made  lieut^ant- 
general  and  was  dangerously  wounded  m  the 
battle  of  Rossbach.  In  178S  he  was  marshal 
of  France,  and  emigrating  in  1791  found  an 
asylum  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  sub^ 
seguently  commanded  the  army  of  the  Frendi 
princes  m  Champagne,  and  countersigned  the 
manifesto  issued  by  Monsieur  in  1793.  In  1797 
he  formed,  in  conjunction  with  Saint  Priest, 
the  so-called  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII,  at  Blank- 
enburg. 

CASTRO.  kas'trS,  Agustin,  Mexican 
poet:  b.  Cordova,  Vera  Cruz,  24  Jan.  1728;  d. 
Bologna,  Italy,  1790.  He  became  a  Jesuit  priest 
and  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  was  a  ^Iftd 
translator  of  classical  authors.  Among  his 
original  works  in  poetry  are  *Hem4n  Cortez* 
and  *  Charts,^  a  guide  for  young  poetic  genius. 
His  versions  ot  Sappho,  Eunpides,  Horace, 
Seneca,  Milton  and  F6nelon  have  received 
high    praise     from    scholars.      See    MEXion, 

LrrERATUKE. 

CASTRO,  Cipriano,  Venezuelan  military 
leader:  b.  Capacho,  Venezuela,  near  the  frontier 
of  Colombia,  about  1855.  His  parents  were 
Spanish  mestizos  of  the  peasant  class.  He  at- 
tended school  in  Capacho.  While  still  a  very 
young  man  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  in 
Capacho,  as  a  Liberal.  His  nrst  military  ex- 
ploit consisted  in  scoring  a  moderate  success  in 
the  so-called  «Battle  of  Capacho*  (1886)  against 
Morales,  the  local  representative  of  the  Lopez 
government  He  remained  a  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  his  state  until  1892.  In  that  year 
began  Crespo's  rebellion  against  Andueza.  Cas- 
tro, supporting  Andueza's  cause,  was  victorious 
in  the  battle  of  15  May  1892,  in  Tariba,  defeat- 
ing Morales  who  now  was  under  Crespo's  com- 
mand. In  Caracas,  however,  the  insurgents  tri* 
umphed.  Crespo  entered  tiie  capital  6  Oct. 
\89Z  Castro  remained  in  control  of  Tachira 
and  Merida,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
withdrew  across  the  Colombian  frontier  and 
bought  a  farm  near  Ciicuta  in  the  department 
of  Santander.  For  the  next  six  or  seven  years 
he  was  a  farmer  and  cattle-raiser.  Invited  by 
Crespo  to  take  office  as  head  of  the  custom- 
hotise  at  Puerto  Cabello,  he  declined  this  o^er, 
but  promised  Crespo  not  to  join  his  enemies,  or 
attack  his  government.  Andrade  was  Crespo's 
successor,  (^strq  went  to  Caracas  and  called 
on  the  new  President.  Accounts  of  this  visit 
differ.  Castro's  partisans  assert  that  he  again 
refused  the  tender  of  an  office  under  the  gov- 
eniment;  according  to  another  version  he  .was 
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insulted,  and  left  the  Yellow  House  vowing 
vengeance.  When  he  returned  to  his  home  some 
political  friends  and  relations  of  Andrade's 
who  lived  in  Cucuta  procured  from  the 
Colombian  government  an  order  for  his  arrest. 
For  about  two  months  he  was  in  hiding;  then 
he  invaded  Venezuela  with  only  60  men  (23 
May  1899).  His  old  followers  in  Tachira  join- 
ing him,  m  three  days  he  collected  a  force  of 
1,^.  The  first  skirmish  was  in  the  country 
between  San  Cri$t6bal  and  Rubio.  In  Las 
Pilas  the  commander  of  the  government's  fron- 
tier troops  fell.  At  Zumbador  about  2,000  men 
led  by  Morales  were  defeated.  Castro  laid  siege 
to  San  Crist6bal,  where  Peilalosa  was  strongly 
entrenched.  About  6^000  men  under  Hernandez 
were  sent  against  him  from  Caracas,  An  inde^ 
cisive  engagement  occurred.  Then  Castro  left 
Hernandez  m  the  rear,  and  marched  toward  the 
capital,  defeating  several  government  forces  on 
the  way.  Andrade  having  fled  the  country, 
Castro  entered  the  capital,  opened  the  prison  in 
which  Hernandez  had  been  confined  for  many 
months,  and  declared  himself  ^jefe  supremo^ 
—  neither  President  nor  dictator  but  ^supreme 
militanr  leader.^  The  Constituent  Assembly 
made  him  provisional  President  of  Venezuela, 
30  March  1901,  and  on  20  Feb.  1902  he  was 
elected  President  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
Hernandez  promptly  revolted,  and  was  put 
back  into  prison.  Celestino  Peraza  was  the 
next  rebel ;  and  after  Peraza  came  Matos,  who 
intrigued  to  gain  the  support  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. He  resigned  the  presidency  temporarily 
on  9  April  1906,  but  soon  resumed  it.  Castro 
involved  Venezuela  in  dangerous  quarrels 
abroad;  the  most  important  being  those  with 
the  European  creditor  nations  in  1902-03,  with 
the  United  States  1904-08,  with  Colombia  and 
France  in  1905.  In  all  these  difficulties  Castro 
acted  in  a  high-handed,  unprincipled  manner. 
He  was  re-elected  unanimously  for  a  full  term 
in  1905,  and  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  for 
all  political  prisoners.  His  difficulties  with  the 
United  States  arose  over  the  confiscation  of 
the  properties  of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez 
Asphalt  Company.  In  1907  Venezuela  satisfied 
her  obligations  with  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Italy  in  accordance  with  the  awards  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal.  In  the  same  year  Castro  sup- 
pressed two  rebellions  with  great  cruelty,  exe- 
cuting many  of  the  leaders  and  those  connected 
with  their  plots.  Further  trouble  ensued  with 
the  United  State's  over  the  claims  of  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company.  Castro 
held  out  but  in  December  1908  went  to  Europe  to 
undergo  surgical  operation.  A  revolution 
broke  out  soon  after  which  placed  Vice-Presi- 
dent Juan  Vicente  Gomez  m  the  presidency. 
Castro's  policy  was  reversed,  and  all  claims 
amicably  adjusted.  Castro  made  several  at- 
tempts to  return  to  Venezuela,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. He  resided  in  Spain  and  France  for 
several  years  and  in  1916  came  to  the  United 
States,    Sec  Venezuela. 

CASTRO,  Inez  de,  Spanish  lady:  d.  1355. 
She  was  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
Castile.  After  the  death  of  Constantia,  wife 
of  Pedro,  son  of  Alfonso  IV,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, in  1345,  Inez  was  secretly  married  by 
Pedro,  whose  mistress  she  had  already  been. 
As  he  steadily  rejected  all  propositions  for  a 
new  marriage,  his  secret  was  suspected,  and 


the  envious  rivals  of  Inez  were  fearful  that 
her  brothers  and  family  would  gain  a  complete 
ascendency  over  the  future  King.  At  lenjgth 
Alfonso  resolved  to  put  Inez  to  death.  The 
first  time  that  Pedro  left  Inez,  the  King 
hastened  to  Coimbra,  where  she  was  living  in 
the  convent  of  Santa  Gara  with  her  children. 
The  arrival  of  Alfonso  filled  the  unhappy  lady 
with  terror.  She  threw  herself  with  her 
children  at  the  King's  feet,  and  begged  for 
mercy.  ^  Alfonso  was  softened,  but  aiUerward 
gave  his  counsellors  permission  to  conunit  the 
murder,  and  it  was  executed  that  very  hour. 
Inez  expired  under  the  daggers  of  her  enemies. 
She  was  buried  in  the  convent  where  she  was 
murdered.  Pedro  took  arms  against  his  father, 
but  soon  became  reconciled  to  him.  Two  years 
later  Alfonso  died;  the  assassins  had  already 
left  the  kingdom  and  taken  refuge  with  Pedro 
the  Cruel  of  Castile.  An  exchange  of  fugitives 
was  carried  out.  Of  the  three  murderers  of 
Inez,  one  escaped,  but  the  other  two  were 
tortured  in  the  presence  of  the  young  Kir^ 
Pedro  at  Santarem  in  1360.  Their  hearts  were 
torn  out,  their  bodies  burned  and  their  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Two  years  later,  it  is 
said.  King  Pedro  at  Cataneda  declared  on  oath 
that  after  the  death  of  Constantia  he  had  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  Pope  to  his  union 
with  Inez,  and  had  married  her.  The  arch- 
bishop and  Lobato  confirmed  the  assertions  of 
the  King;  and  the  Papal  document  to  which  the 
King  referred  was  publicly  exhibited.  The 
King  caused  the  body  of  Inez  to  be  disinterred, 
and  placed  on  a  dirone,  adorned  with  the 
diadem  and  royal  robes,  and  required  all  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  to  approach  and  kiss 
the  hem  of  her  garment,  rendering  her  when 
dead  that  homage  which  she  had  not  received 
in  her  life.  The  body  was  interred  at  Alcoba^a, 
where  a  splendid  monument  of  white  marble 
was  erected,  on  which  was  placed  her  statue, 
with  a  royal  crown  on  her  head.  The  history 
of  the  unhappy  Inez  has  furnished  many  poets 
of  diflFcrent  nations  with  materials  for  trag- 
edies, and  the  Portuguese  muse  has  immortal- 
ized her  through  the  pen  of  Camoens,  in  whose 
celebrated  ^Lusiad*  the  history  of  her  love  is 
one  of  the  finest  episodes. 

CASTRO,  Jo&o  de,  Portuguese  navigator: 
b.  Lisbon,  7  Feb.  1500;  d.  6  June  1548.  In  1538 
he  accompanied  the  viceroy  Garcia  de  Neronha, 
his  uncle,  to  India,  as  commander  of  a  vessel, 
and  in  1540  was  in  the  expedition  that  explored 
the  Red  Sea,  of  which  he  made  charts  and 
scientific  descriptions.  His  profound  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  and  languages  made  these 
works  of  great  value.  They  were  published 
under  the  title  of  <Roteiro*  (latest  ed.  by 
Corvo,  Lisbon  1882).  After  his  return  he  was 
made  commander  of  a  fleet  to  rid  the  European 
seas  of  pirates;  was  appointed  governor  of 
India  in  1545,  in  which  office  he  defeated  the 
great  army  of  the  Moors,  under  Adhel  Khan, 
and  completely  subjugated  Malacca.  In  1547 
he  was  commissioned  viceroy  of  India,  but  died 
shortly  afterward.  A  statue  was  erected  in  his 
honor  at  Goa. 

CASTRO,  Jos^  Maria,  Costa  Rtcan  states- 
man: b.  San  Tos6, 1  Sept.  1818;  d.  1907.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Leon,  Nicaragua, 
and  held  positions  under  the  government  of 
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Costa  Rica.  As  minister  under  Jose  Maria 
Alfonso,  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  University  at  SantO  Tomis.  In  1846  he 
was  Vice-President  and  in  1847  was  elected 
President  Among  his  reforms  were  the 
founding  of  a  normal  school,  girls'  school,  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  •City  Physician,*  local 
jmblic  charities  bureaus;  abolishment  of  the 
death  penalty  for  political  adversaries;  and  the 
establishment  of  Costa  Rica  as  an  independent 
state.  After  Costa  Rica  withdrew  from  the 
Central  American  states,  he  resided  the 
presidency,  but  held  diplomatic  positions.  He 
received  the  official  desifliation  of  ^Founder 
of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.»  From  1866  to 
the  rise  of  the  Jimenez  government  (1868)  he 
was  again  President. 

CASTRO  Y  BELLVIS,  bel'ves,  Guinfe, 
Spanish  poet  and  dramatist:  b.  Valencia  1569; 
d.  Madrid,  28  July  1631.  Next  to  Lope  de  Vega 
he  is  the  greatest  Spanish  dramatic  poet  of  his 
day.  He  lived  at  an  age  when  Spanish  drama 
was  almost  at  its  best ;  for  the  dramatic  writers 
who  followed  him  and  Lope  de  Vega  added 
practically  nothing  to  the  essentials  of  the 
drama.  Their  efforts  were  spent  in  adding 
literary  adornments  to  it.  Castro's  work  had 
a  stronp;  influence  on  his  own  and  succeeding 
generations  of  dramatists  and,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  on  all  Spanish  literature.  He  was  born 
of  an  old  and  noble  family;  and  such  com- 
paratively slight  information  as  survives  rela- 
tive to  his  life  shows  that  he  had  always 
friends  in  high  positions  who  were  constantly 
interesting  themselves  in  his  welfare.  He  was 
successiveljr  captain  of  the  mounted  coast  guard 
of  Valencia,  governor  of  Seyano  and  oc- 
cupant of  other  high  positions  under  the 
government.  From  the  Uuke  of  Osuna  he 
received  a  pension  of  1,000  crowns;  and  the 
Count  of  Olivares  secured  for  him  a  pension 
of  Kke  amount  from  the  King.  Through  this 
same  strong  court  influence  he  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  James  in  1623. 
All  his  friends,  admirers  and  followers  ranked 
him  as  at  least  the  equal  in  dramatic  talent  to 
Lope  de  Vega. 

The  age  in  which  Castro  lived  was  one  of 
encouragement  of  literature;  and  Valencia,  the 
•romantic  home  of  the  Qd*  was  one  of  the 
two  ^eat  literary  centres  of  Spain.  Literary 
societies  and  guilds  formed  a  prominent  part 
of  the  life  of  the  city;  and  literary  contests, 
lyrical,  epic,  dramatic  and  pastoral,  formed  a 
part  of  the  order  of  the  day.  Castro  took  a 
prominent  part  in  these  literary  contests  and 
won  manv  prizes  and  honors  m  competitions 
held  by  the  Church,  the  State  and  the  literary 
^Ids.  A  very  active  theatre  completed  the 
mcentive  to  literary  and,  more  especially, 
dramatic  life,  to  which  Castro  was  irresistibly 
drawn.  At  the  age  of  20  he  was  already 
counted  among  the  promising  young  poets  of 
his  day  and  he  apparently  counted  among  his 
friends  the  powerful  and  brilliant  literary  set 
of  Valencia.  He  appears  to  have  been  much 
of  a  spendthrift  and  to  have  been  cursed  with 
an  imperious  and  haughtv  temper  which  con- 
tinually estranged  from  him  friends  of  high 
estate ;  and  as  his  reputation  as  a  poet  and 
dramatist  grew,  his  infirmities  of  temper  seem 
to  have  increased  and  to  have  been  the  direct 
cause  of  the  loss  of  many  of  the  social  and 


material  advantages  which  he  had  enjoyed 
in  his  earlier  life.  It  was  maintained  by  his 
earlier  biographers  that  he  finally  became  re- 
duced to  such  poverty  that  he  was  buried  at 
the  public  expense.  But  his  will,  which  was 
signed  a  few  da3rs  before  his  death,  and  which 
is  still  in  existence,  would  seem  to  disprove 
this,  as  it  disposed  of  considerable  property. 
He  undoubtedly  had,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  a 
certain  income  from  his  literary  work  which 
was  in  constant  demand  by  the  regular 
theatres  and  the  Church,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  been  well  paid  for.  Moreover  it  is  known 
that  tbe  habit  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  Madrid  in  1623,  only 
eight  years  before  his  death. 

To  Castro  the  historical  drama  in  Spain 
owes  much;  and  his  influence  in  this  literary 
field  was  strongly  felt  in  France  and  England. 
Castro's  ^Don  Quixote^  was  imitated  by 
Gu^rin  de  Bouscal  and  presented  in  Paris  in 
1635;  Moreto  found  his  model  for  <E1  Ligno 
don  Diego ^  in  ^El  Narciso  en  su  opinion*; 
Fletcher's  <  Love's  Care*  is  derived  from 
^Fuerza  de  la  costumbre* ;  and  Calderon's 
^Magico  prodigioso*  from  ^El  prodigio  de  los 
montes.^  Even  to-day  the  best  known  of  his 
dramas,  ^Las  mocedades  del  Cid,*  slightly 
modified,  is  ever  welcome  on  the  Spanish  stage ; 
and  it  is  looked  upon  in  Spain  as  one  of  the 
great  literary  inheritances  of  the  Spanish 
people.  This  play  is  avowedly  the  inspiration 
of  Corneille's  <Le  Cid.*  From  the  purely 
dramatic  point  of  view  the  <Cid*  of  Castro  is 
superior  to  that  of  Comeille,  though  the  latter 
gams  in  simplicity  what  it  loses  in  the  pic- 
turesque effects  of  the  Spanish  original. 
Castro  set  a  taste  in  Spanish  drama  which  long 
prevailed,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  per- 
sists to-day.  His  characters  reflect,  especially 
in  the  ^Cid,*  the  chivalrous  or  romantic  times 
in  which  they  lived.  His  plot  and  characters 
are  very  ammated  and  are  dressed  out  in 
beauty  of  imagery  and  thought.  Castro  is, 
therefore,  in  a  sense,  the  father  of  the  drama 
of  chivalry.  His  inventiveness  and  his  manage- 
ment of  plot  are  superior  to  that  of  any 
Spanish  dramatist  previous  to  his  time.  In  all 
of  these  respects  Castro's  ^Mocedades  del  Cid* 
is  superior  to  Corneille's  *Gd.*  The  former 
and  ^Las  Hazanas  del  Cid*  together,  in  a  sense, 
form  one  dramatic  work  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Castro  known  among  all  the  literary 
nations  of  Europe.  In  France  Castro  was  held 
in  even  higher  esteem  than  in  Spain ;  and  to  the 
popularity  of  his  numerous  dramas,  some  40  in 
all,  is  due  his  literary  influence  on  succeeding 
generations  for  both  good  and  for  bad.  While 
he  bequeathed  to  the  drama  a  vividness,  reality, 
force  and  action  previously  lacking  in  Spain, 
he  also  left  it  a  tendency  to  licentiousness  ana 
disrespect  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  con- 
ventionality; and  he  glorified  the  romantic  age 
with  its  intrigues,  its  rule  of  force,  its  duels 
and  other  conflicts.  Bom  in  Valencia,  the 
home  of  the  Cid,  he  was  deeply  inspired  by  the 
legends  and  glorious  traditions  of  his  native 
city;  and  his  patriotism  frequently  bursts  out 
into  ardent  flame.  With  wonderful  facility  and 
an  appearance  of  reality  and  truth,  he  re- 
creates chivakic  conditions  and  feudal  man- 
ners; and  the  old  sentiments  of  honor  and 
patriotism  are  ever  at  his  beck  and  call.  But 
he  is  lavish  in  more  titanic  effects.    The  meet- 
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ing  of  infidel  ahd  Christian,  the  life  of  the 
Crusades  and  the  shock  of  battle  he  handles 
with  equal  facility  and  familiarity. 

When  he  turns  to  comedy,  which  he  fre- 
quently does,  Castro  lay^  bare  the  follies,  vices 
and  customs  of  his  age.  Life  as  he  knows  it 
he  put  on  the  stage.  For  the  most  part,  the 
life  of  his  day  was  not  a  gpod  life;  and 
Castro  makes  it  no  better  than  it  actually  was. 
Hence  his  plays  have  been  condemned  for  their 
immorality  and  his  detractors  have  lost  sifi^t 
of  his  vast  and  many-sided  cbntributions  to 
the  stage,  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  him, 
which  unfortunately  were,  for  a  time,  only  too 
successful.  His  dramatic  work  covers  the 
whole  wide  dramatic  field.  His  most  noted 
historical  dramas  are:  ^Las  mocedades  del 
Cid' ;  ^La  justicia  en  la  piedad^ ;  ^Pagar  en 
propia  moneda^ ;  ^  Alia  van  leyes  do  quieren 
reyes^ ;  ^La  humanidad  soberbia  y  el  amor 
constante\  To  his  romantic  dramas  belong 
^£1  Conde  de  Alarcos^ ;  ^£1  nacimiento  de 
Montecinos^ ;  and  ^£1  deseneafio  dichoso^ ; 
while  to  the  capa  y  espada  class  belong  ^£1 
narciso  en  su  opinion^ ;  <La  fuerza  de  la  cos^ 
tumbre^ ;  and  ^Los  maJ  casados  de  Valencia.^ 
His  dramsLS  of  costumbres  y  caracteres  in 
which  he  displays  criminal  loves,  intrigues  and, 
in  general,  the  follies  of  his  day,  and  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  life  in  a  masterly  manner, 
include  ^£1  curioso  impertinente^ ;  ^Don- 
Quixote^;  ^La  verdad  averiguada  y  engafioso 
casamiento^ ;  <£1  pretender  con  pobreza^ ;  ^En- 
ganarse  enganado^ ;  and  ^£1  perfecto  caballero^. 
His  freedom  in  depicting  society  as  he  found 
it  has  placed  his  dramas  on  the  taboo  list  in 
most  Protestant  countries.  Mythology,  too,  met 
with  ^Iful  and  sympathetic  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Castro  in  the  drama  ^Progne  y 
Filomena.^  The  semi^mystical,  semi-refigious 
drama  he  also  handled  better  than  his  prede- 
cessors in  ^£1  mejor  esposo  San  Jose^ ;  ^Las 
maravillas  de  Babilonia^ ;  ^£1  prodigio  de  los 
montes  y  mario  del  cielo  Santa  Barbara^  and 
^La  degollaci6n  de  San  Juan  Bautista\  He 
has  attempted  heroic  tragedy  with  considerable 
success  in  ^Dido  y  £neas.^  Among  his  other 
dramas  are  *E1  Conde  de  Irlos^ ;  ^Los  enemi- 
gos  hermanos^ ;  ^Cuando  se  estima  el  honor  ^ ; 
^£1  vicio  de  los  extremos* ;  ^La  fuerza  de  la 
sangre.^  The  following  works  have  also*  with 
apparently  good  reason,  been  attributed  to 
Castro:  VEl  caballero  bobo^;  ^£1  dudoso  en  la 
venganza^ ;  ^Ingratitud  por  amor> ;  ^£1  nieto 
de  su  padre  ^ ;  ^Donde  no  esti  su  duefio  esta  su 
duelo' ;  <£I  enamorado  mudo^ ;  *Quien  malas 
manas  ha^ ;  ^Quien  no  se  aventura^ ;  and  ^La 
tragedia  por  los  celos.^  He  also  wrote  dramas 
in  collaboration  with  other  dramatists.  In  two 
of  these,  ^La  manzana  de  la  discordia,^  and 
<£l  robo  de  £lena,>  he  worked  with  Mira  de 
Mescua.  In  1621  ^La  primera  parte  de  las 
comedias  de  don  Guillen  de  Castro^  was  pub- 
lished at  Valencia;  and  the  second  part  four 
years  later  at  the  same  place.  See  Poem  of  the 
CiD.  Consult  ^Biblioteca  de  autores  espaiioles 
Vol.  XLIIP  (which  contains  seven  of  his 
plays)  ;  Foerster,  W.,  ^Las  mocedades  del  Cid* 
(Bonn  1878)  ;  Merim6,  £.,  < Premiere  partie  des 
mocedades  del  Cid>  (Toulouse  1890)  ;  Rennert, 
H.  A.,  ^Ingratitud  por  amor^  (Philadelphia 
1899). 

John  Hubert  C^orKyn, 
Editorial  Staff  of  the  Americana. 


CASTRO-DBL-RIO,  Spain,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Cordoba,  16  miles  southeast  of 
C6rdoba,  on  a  slojpe  above  the  Guadajoz.  The 
more  ancient  portion  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapi- 
dated wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by 
one  gate,  which  was  defended  by  an  Arab 
castle,  now  also  ruinous.  The  modern  portion 
is  outside  the  walls,  and  extends  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  its  north  side.  The  most  of  the 
streets  are  wide  and  regular,  lined  with  Well- 
built  houses  and  handsome  public  edifices.  The 
church  is  large  and  handsome,  and  there  are 
also  several  convents,  two  colleges,  primary 
schools,  hospitals  and  manufactures .  of  linen, 
woolen  and  earthenware.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
about  12,000. 

CASTRO-URDIALES,  oor-de-d'las,  Spain, 
seaport  town,  Santander  province,  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  connecting  by  a  branch  line 
with  the  Bilbao-Santander  Railway.  An  an- 
cient town  with  a  mediaeval  castle  and  parish 
church,  it  has  grown  rapidly  since  1870,  through 
the  development  of  nei^boring  iron  mines  and 
increased  railway  facilities.  In  a  recent  year, 
exports  of  iron  rose  to  277,200  tons.  Fishing 
and  the  canning  of  fish,  especially  sardines  in 
oil,  is  also  a  thriving  industry.    Fop.  14,200. 

CASTROGIOVANNI,  ka-stro  jo-van'ne, 
or  CASTRO  GIOVANNI  (anc.  Enna),  a 
city  of  Sicily,  in  the  district  of  Caltanissetta, 
on  a  plateau  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  healthful, 
the  soil  fertile  and  water  abundant.  The  old 
feudal  fortress  of  Enna  is  the  diief  edifice. 
It  contains  also  a  cathedral,  founded  in  1307,  a 
public  library,  a  museum,  a  technical  institute 
and  a  castle  built  by  Frederick  II  of  Aragon. 
It  was  the  fabled  birthplace  of  Ceres,  and  the 
site  of  her  most  famous  temple.  About  five 
miles  distant  is  the  lake  of  Pergusa,  where 
Proserpine,  according  to  the  poets,  was  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto.  During  the  first  servile  war 
the   insurgent  slaves   made   Enna  their  head- 

Suarters.  It  was  captured  by  the  Saracens  in 
ie  9th  and  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. It  has  trade  in  sulphur  and  rock  salt. 
Pop.    28^952. 

CASTRUM  DOLORIS,  a  Latin  term 
signifying  castle  of  grief,  has  a  different  mean- 
ing from  catafalque  (q.v.).  The  latter  is  used 
to  denote  an  elevated  tomb,  containing  the 
coffin  of  a  distinguished  person,  together  with 
the  tapers  around,  ornaments,  armorial  bear- 
ings, inscriptions,  etc.,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
church  or  hall.  The  castrum  doloris  is  the 
whole  room  in  which  the  catafalque  is  elevated, 
with  all  the  decorations.  The  sarcophagus, 
usually  empty,  is  exposed  for  show  upon  an 
elevation  covered  with  black  cloth,  under  a 
canopy  surrounded  with  candelabra.  Upon  the 
coffin  is  laid  some  mark  of  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  as  his  epaulette  or  sword,  and,  when 
the  deceased  is  a  sovereign  or  a  member  of 
a  ruling  family,  princely  insignia  are  placed  on 
surrounding  seats.  The  French  call  the 
castrum  doloris,  chapelle  ardentc,  sometimes 
also  chambre  ardente;  but  the  latter  has  also  a 
separate  meaning. 

CASTUSRA,  kas-too-a'ra,  Spain,  town  in 
the  province  of  Badajoz,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadaleja.  Most  of  Its  streets  are 
straight,  clean  and  wdl   paved.     It  has   two 
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squares,  lined  with  substantial  houses;,  the  prin* 
cipal  one  contains  the  town-hall,  piisons  and 
spacious  modern  i^arish  church.  The  inhab- 
itants are  engaged  m  weaving,  making  earthen^ 
ware,  tiles,  brides,  shoes.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  cattle,  wool,  wine,  grain  and  oil.    Pop.  6,J22. 

CASUARINA,  kas-fi-^-rrn?,  or  BEEF- 
WOOD,  the  single  genu$  of  the  family 
Casuarinaceee,  or  cassowary-trees.  There  are 
about  30  species,  natives  chiefly  of  Australia. 
They  are  jointed  leafless  trees  or  shrubs,  hav- 
ing their  male  one-stamened  flowers  in  whorled 
catkins^  and  their  fruits  in  indurated  cones. 
Some  of  them  produce  timber  called  beefwood, 
from  its  color.  C.  guadrivalvis  is  called  the 
she-oak.  C.  equisehfoliq  is  the  best-known 
species,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  Florida  and 
California,  and  in  tropical  region3  generally. 

CASUISTRY,  the  science  or  art  of  deter- 
mining cases  of  conscience  and  the  moral 
character  of  human  acts;  so  called  from  casus 
conscientia,  a  case  of  conscience.  Wherever 
the  question  arises,  Is  such  an  act  allowable  by 
morad  law?  there  is  a  case  of  conscience  and 
matter  of  casuistry,  and  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion for  himself,  as  everyone  habitually  does, 
ever^rone  is  a  casuist.  But  in  current  ustfe  a 
casuist  is  one  who,  skilled  in  the  prescriptions 
of  the  divine  moral  law  and  its  interpretation 
whether  by  lawgivers,  moralists  or  theologians, 
studies  either  suppositions  or  actual  cases  ot 
conscience  and  juoges  whether  a  given  act,  or 
even  a  given  thought  is  consistent  with  or^  in 
violation  of  moral  law  —  for,  unlike  the  civil 
lawsriver  or  the  ministers  of  civil  law,  the  cas- 
uist must  determine  the  moral  character  of 
thoughts  no  less,  or  rathe»  more,  than  of  acts. 
The  professional  casuist  is  inevitable  in  the 
system  of  the  Catholic  Church,  where  the  min- 
ister of  religion,  in  his  capacity  of  confessarius 
or  confessor  must  be  the  counsellor  and  direc- 
tor of  penitents  and  resolve  for  them  Questions 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  questions  touching  the 
obligation  to  restitution,  for  example  of  goods, 
or  reparation  of  dama^  to  a  neighbor's  reputa- 
tion by  slander;  granting  or  withholding  abso- 
lution according  to  the  merits.  For  the  minis- 
ter of  the  sacrament  of  penance  acts  under 
Jesus  Christ's  commission,  whose  sins  ye  shall 
forgive^  whose  sins  ye  shall  retain,  shall  be 
forgiven  or  retained;  and  to  execute  that  com- 
mission the  minister  of  the  sacrament  must  de- 
cide for  himself  and  the  penitent  the  moral 
character  of  the  acts.  The  science  or  art  of 
casuistiv  has  doubtless  been  carried  to  extraor- 
dinary lengths;  but  though  the  questions  which 
it  treats  are  such  as  touch  individually  and 
most  intimatelv  daily  and  hourly  the  manv 
millions  of  souls  who  resort  to  the  confessional, 
the  works  of  writers  on  casuistry,  though  vo- 
luminous^ would  count  as  a  scant  armful  com- 
pared with  only  one  part  of  the  works  con- 
tained in  a  law  library  —  those  which  record 
the  decisions  of  the  civil  courts.  It  is  true  also 
and  inevitable  that  casuistry  like  law  lore  is 
often  employed  as  a  means  of  escaping  from 
legal  penalty  or  of  quieting  the  sense  of  guilt. 
As  there  are  lawyers  who  for  a  fee  will  defend 
any  cause  however  defenseless  morally,  even  to 
the  extent  of  working  injustice  —  loss  of  prop- 
erty, loss  of  reputation  to  the  partjr  opposite 
—  so  there  are  casuists  who  by  their  overin- 
dining  to   an  indulgent  interpretation  of  the 


divine  m6ral  law;^  release  or  cut  the  nerve  of 
moral  responsibili^,  administer  an  opiate  to 
conscience. 

Probabilism  is  the  name  given  to  the  doc- 
trine which  declares  to  be  lawful  in  foro  con-* 
scieniug  an  act  the  moral  correctness  of  which 
is  affirmed  b>r  any  moral  theologian  of  weight 
{doctor  gravis) ;  or,  as  defined  by  Liguori,  a 
probable  opinion  is  one  which  rests  on  a  solia 
foundation  (fundamenjto  qraivi)  both  of  reason 
and  of  authority,  so  that  tt  is  able  to  move  thie 
assent  {fleeter e  assensum)  of  a  prudent  man, 
though  with  fear  regarding  the  opposite.  But 
a  wnter  in  a  great  encyclopaedia,  who  regards 
probabilism  as  *the  most  remarkable  doctrine 
they  (the  casuists)  promulgated  —  a  doctrine 
which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  ever 
ventured  to  assert^  teaches  that  ^according  to 
probabilism'  *any  opinion  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  a  ^grave  doctor^  may  be  looked 
upon  as  possessing  a  fair  amount  of  probability, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  safely  followed,  even 
thoiis^  one's  consaence  may  insist  upon  the 
opposite  course*:  the  last  clause  is  gratuitous 
and  has  no  warrant  in  the  teachings  of  Catholic 
moralists,  who  unanimously  hold  that  an  act 
done  in  defiance  of  consaence,  even  be  it  a 
plainly  erroneous  conscience,  is  a  sin. 

Viewed  in  the  abstract,  the  rule  of  the  prob- 
abilists  is  not  an  unreasonable  one;  it  is  acted 
upon  daily  by  whoever,  doubting  his  own  judfl-^ 
ment,  asks  counsel  of  others  whom  he  regards 
as  trustworthy  advisers,  even  though  thqr  be 
not  grave  doctors  {graves  doetores).  It  is 
admitted  that  some  of  the  probabilists,  even  the 
greatest  of  them,  as  Escobar,  Suarez,  Busem- 
baum,  did  not  always  guard  the  doctrine  againit 
misconstruction,  and  gave  occasion  for  views 
of  moral  obligation  which  were  too  lax:  but 
the  ecclesiastical  censure  has  fallen  upon  such 
erroneous  teachings,  without  discrediting  for 
Catholic  moralists  the  principle  of  probabilism; 
Let  any  other  school  of  moral  teaching  set  to 
itself  the  same  task  which  confronts  the  moral 
theologian  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  to 
define  with  precision  the  moral  diaracter  of 
every  act,  every  thought,  every  imagination 
that  has  relation  to  the  moral  law,  and  it  will 
be  seen  whether  probabilism  must  not  have  a 
place  in  its  system. 

CASUS  BELLI,  the  material  grounds 
which  justify  (or  are  alleged  by  one  of  the 
parties  concerned  to  justify)  a  declaration  of 
war  ((}.v.).  The  casus  belli  is  not  seldom  a 
very  tnfling  one,  and  does  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate the  real  causa  belli  or  cause  of  the  war. 

CASWELL,  Richard,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Maryland,  3  Aufl^.  1729;  d.  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
20  Nov.  1789.  He  removed  to  North  Carolina 
in  1746;  practised  law  and  was  a  member  of 
the  colonial  assembly  (1756-70).  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  1774-75; 
was  president  of  the  Provincial  (Congress  which 
framed  the  State  constitution  (l77o),  and  1st 
governor  of  the  State  1775-79;  re-elected  1784- 
87;  comptroller-general  of  the  State  1782-84; 
was  also  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  constitution  in  1787.  He 
was  major-general  of  the  Newbcm  district  in 
the  Revolution. 

CAT.  a  predators^  animai  of  thr  family 
Felidfi,  (q.y^  for  physical  characteristics).    All 
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feline  animals  are  *cats*  in  the  broader  sense; 
but  in  the  more  restricted  and  common  usage 
the  name  refers  to  the  smaller,  long-tailed,  typi- 
cal members  of  the  genus  Felis.  The  type  is 
the  wildcat  (F.  catus)  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  but  now  extinct  in  Great  Britain,  and  very 
rare  except  in  the  wilder  forests  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  eastward.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
and  of  stouter  build  than  the  domestic  cat;  its 
body  is  yellowish  gray,  with  a  dark  line  along 
the  back,  and  many  darkish  stripes  on  the  sides 
and  across  the  lep^s ;  its  tail,  of  moderate  length, 
is  ringed  and  tipped  with  blackish;  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet  are  black.  It  is  a  fierce  animal, 
preying  upon  anything  it  is  able  to  overcome, 
goes  abroad  chiefly  at  night,  and  makes  its 
lair  in  hollow  trees  and  crannies  among  rocks, 
and  is  almost  untamable.  This  brief  descrip- 
tion of  habits  will  answer  for  most  of  the  other 
cats  to  be  mentioned,  vaiying  with  their  diverse 
habitats;  but  some  of  the  others  have  shown 
themselves  far  more  amenable  to  domestication. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  American  ^wildcat'* 
is  not  this  species,  but  a  very  different  one — 
the  short-tailed  lynx  (q.v.). 

Mivart  enumerates  in  his  monograph  36 
species  of  these  smaller  cats,  but  some  of  them 
are  probably  mere  varieties  of  others;  and  we 
can  here  mention  only  a  few  of  the  better 
known  ones,  larger  descriptions  of  which  may 
be  found  under  their  names.  The  most  im- 
portant one  is  the  -Egyptian  or  Caffre  cat  (F, 
Ubyca),  the  main  source  of  our  household  pets, 
described  in  the  article  Cats,  Domestic.  An- 
other important  African  species  is  the  widely 
distributed  Nerval  (q.v.)  whose  fur  is  valuable. 
A  reddish-brown  species,  called  the  golden- 
haired  (F.  rutila),  and  two  or  three  others, 
little  known,  inhabited  the  West  African  forests. 
Asia  has  many  varieties  of  cats,  some  of  which 
are  of  lai^e  size.  Thus  the  spotted  cat  (F. 
trisHs)  of  the  interior  of  China  has  a  body 
nearly  three  feet  long ;  and  nearlv  as  big  is  the 
handsome,  spotted  and  striped  fishing  cat  (q.v.) 
of  eastern  India  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
Others  of  note  are  the  leopard  cat  (q.v.)  of 
Bengal  and  eastward;  the  common  Indian 
jungle  cat  or  chaua  (q.v.) ;  the  little  rusty-g^ray 
jungle  cat  (F.  rubiginosus),  which  is  the  small- 
est of  its  tribe;  the  Manul  of  northeastern 
Asia;  the  flat-headed  Malayan  cat  (F.  ^/dm- 
ceps),  which  is  uniformly  brown  in  hue; 
the  marbled  cat  (F.  marmorata) ,  richlv  orna- 
mented with  wavy,  irregular  lines  and  blotches 
of  color,  and  the  bay  or  golden  cat  (F.  aurata) 
of  northern  India,  Malaya  and  the  East  Indies. 
This  last  animal  is  of  special  interest  as  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  the  Siamese 
domestic  cat,  which  was  formerly  reserved  for 
royaltv  alone.  Its  fur  is  pale  golden-chestnut 
in  color,  becoming  bay  along  the  back;  the 
throat  and  under  parts  are  white,  while  the 
face  is  strikingly  ornamented  with  stripes  of 
black,  white  and  orange. 

America  has  ^  several  species  of  wildcats 
besides  the  large  jaguar  (q.v.)  and  die  puma  or 
cougar  (q.v.) ;  those  of  North  America  are 
more  properly  defined  as  lynxes  (see  Lynx). 
but  Central  and  South  America  have  several 
typical  felines.  Of  these  the  ocelot,  the  mar- 
gay,  the  eyra  and  the  jaguarondi,  are  described 
elsewhere  under  their  names.  A  very  distinc- 
tive and  well-known  species  of  the  plains' 
region  south  of  Brazil  is  known  as  grass  cat. 


pajero  and  pampas  or  grass  cat  (q.v.).    See 
Cheeta,  Feuum;  Lynx. 

Bibliography^— Eliot,  <  Monograph  of  the 
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Jerdon,  ^Mammals  of  British  India >  (London 
1865)  ;  Anderson,  < Zoology  of  Egypt >  (London 
1902) ;  Mivart,  <The  Cat>  (New  York  1892) ; 
Hamilton.  E.,  <The  Wildcat  of  Europe>  (Lon- 
don 1896)  ;  Hamilton,  J.  S.,  ^Animal  Life  in 
Africa>  (New  York  1912)  and  Cassell's,  the 
Royal  and  the  Standard  Natural  Histories. 
Ernest  Ingersoul 

CAT,  Domestic,  The.  The  influence  of 
the  domestic  cat  iipon  American  civilization  has 
received  less  consideration  than  it  deserves,  for 
a  great  deal  of  the  advance  of  agriculture  as 
well  as  of  the  spreading  out  over  the  vast  wood- 
land and  prairies  has  been  made  possible  by  this 
much  abused  and  misunderstood  animaL  How 
much  food  cats  have  saved,  how  much  property 
they,  have  guarded  from  destruction,  what 
plagties  of  vermin  they  have  kept  in  check,  from 
the  time  this  country  was  first  settled,  it  is  im- 
possible to  compute.  But  for  their  sleepless 
vigilance  the  large  cities  would  quickly  be  over- 
run with  rats  and  mice. 

The  government  appropriates  money  every 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  cats  in  the  post- 
ofiices  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  larger 
cities,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  vermin  that 
would  gnaw  holes  in  mail-sacks  and  destroy 
public  records  and  other  property.  It  is  recog- 
nized in  the  national  printing  office  of  France, 
where  vast  quantities  of  paper  are  stored,  ana 
where  an  army  of  cats  is  retained  to  keep  the 
mice  in  check.  In  Vienna  it  is  regarded  as  a 
part  of  good  municipal  government  to  take 
care  of  the  cats.  The  United  States  government 
has  systematized  its  cat  service  in  pubHc  insti- 
tutions, and  in  Pittsbura;h  a  certain  strain  has 
been  bred  to  live  in  cold  storage  houses,  and  is 
developing  characteristics  peculiar  to  this  kind 
of  life.  In  warehouses,  corn-cribs,  barns,  mills 
and  wherever  grain  or  food  is  stored,  cats  must 
be  kept.  But  to  be  effective,  they  must  be  taken 
care  of,  for  well-fed  cats  are  the  best  mousers. 

Origin  and  History  of  the  House  Cat- 
Formerly  it  was  carelessly  thought  that  our 
house  cats  were  simply  the  progeny  of  tamed 
pairs  of  the  European  wildcat;  but  anatomy 
denied  the  probability  of  this,  and  historical  in- 
vestigation showed  that  they  came  from  another 
source.  This  source  is  the  North-African 
•gloved*  or  *Caffre*  cat  (Felis  libyca),  which, 
as  historical  evidence,  including  innimierable 
mummies,  shows,  was  domesticated  by  the 
Egyptians  before  the  time  of  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  their  civilization.  Moreover,  the 
characteristic  specific  markings  of  the  caffre 
cat  (still  wild  as  well  as  tame  in  the  Nile  Val- 
ley) reappear  unmistakably  in  our  common 
house  cats,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  interbreed- 
ing with  other  species,  and  various  local  races, 
has  intervened.  A  well-marked  variety  of  this 
cat  was  to  be  found  anciently,  and  now,  in 
Syria  and  eastward,  known  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean cat.  It  is  established  that  many  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  the  Egyptians, 
Cretans,  Phoenicians  and  other  men  of  the 
Levant  were  constantly  voyaging  all  over  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  founding  trading-posts 
on  both  its  shores,  where  finally  arose  and 
spread  the  extensive  civilizations  of  Greece  and 
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of  Rome  on  the  north,  and  of  Carthage  on  the 
•south.  With  these  colonists  undoubtedly  went 
their  friendly  and  useful  mousers.  That  they 
then  were  crossed  somewhat  with  the  native 
wildcat  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  the  peculiar  form  we  call  ^tabby^  cats. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  common 
European  house  cat,  whence  have  come,  by  emi- 
gration, those  of  America  and  most  of  the 
civilized  world. 

In  the  remote  and  isolated  East,  however, 
exist  races  of  domesticated  cats  of  more  local 
origin.  Prof.  G.  Martorelli,  of  Milan,  Italy, 
has  made  a  special  study  of  thi?  whole  sub- 
ject; and  he  has  concluded  that  the  ordinary 
domestic  cat  of  India  has  descended  from  the 
Indian  desert  cat  (Felts  omata).  From  it,  he 
says,  are  derived  tneir  common  spotted  breed, 
while  the  fulvous  breed  seen  in  Inctia  has  been 
produced  by  a  cross  with  the  native  jtmgle  cat 
(Felts  chaus).  Both  these  have  interbred  with 
the  imported  western  cats  in  recent  years.  The 
Persian  or  ^Angora*  long-haired  breeds  may 
probably  have  come  from  Pallas'  cat  of  cen- 
tral Asia;  and  the  curious  Siamese  cat  is  re- 
^rded  as  derived  from  the  eolden  cat.  The 
mtermingling  accidentally,  or  by  the  design  of 
breeders,  of  these  various  species  and  races 
has  produced  the  bewildering  variety  of  forms 
now  seen.  Consult  on  this  subject  IngersoU, 
<Life  of  Mammals>  (New  York  1909,  with 
bibliography) . 

American  Interest  in  Cats.— American 
interest  in  the  cat  is  often  said  to  have  origi- 
nated within  the  last  20  years,  that  is,  since  the 
advent  of  exhibitions  and  the  taking  up  of  the 
cat-cult  by  the  public.  This  impression  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts,  for  we  have  exhibitors  who 
have  intimately  studied  cats,  have  bred  and 
raised  them,  and  have  cared  for  them  for  over 
60  years,  and  cat-shows  were  held  in  Maine  be- 
tween 1860  and  1870,  even  before  the  great  ex- 
hibition instituted  in  London  by  the  well-known 
animal  painter,  Harrison  Weir,  in  the  year 
1871.  But  cat*shows  in  America  were  not 
known  outside  of  Maine  until  one  was  held  in 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  in 
1895.  The  exhibitions  in  England  have  gone 
on  from  Mr.  Weir's  first  show  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  so  that  the  marking  epochs  in  modem 
cat  history  may  be  dated  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  show  in  1871,  and  the  New  York  show 
in  April  1895.  From  these  shows  has  arisen 
what  may  be  described  as  a  cult,  or  in  some 
ways  an  industry.  Numbers  of  individuals, 
principally  women,  have  taken  up  the  cat  as  a 
partial  means  of  livelihood,  sellmg  those  they 
rear  by  exhibiting  them  to  the  public,  the  out- 
come of  which  has  been  the  production  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  strains  and  families.  Oubs  have 
arisen  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  exhibi- 
tions; registers  and  stud-books  have  been 
started;  and  the  importance  of  cats  of  known 
pedigree  is  duly  recognized  by  our  government 
as  one  of  the  many  things  to  be  considered  and 
provided  for  in  a  tariff  schedule. 

The  varieties  or  breeds  recognized  in  shows 
are  the  Persian,  Siamese,  Abyssinian  and  or- 
(Unary  domestic  short-haired  cats.  The  Per- 
sian and  Angora  may  be  said  to  be  the  same 
cat,  though  distinctions  were  drawn  in  old  days ; 
but  these  were  very  indefinite,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  for 
two  large  grottps,  the  long-haired  cats  and  the 


short-haired  cats,  and  these  are  judged  by 
points  and  classified  by  color  distinctions.  An- 
gora is  a  small  place,  and  comparatively  few 
cats  could  have  come  from  there,  but  many 
have  come  from  other  parts  of  Asia.  Taking 
the  long-haired  division  first,  because  commer- 
cially it  is  the  most  prominent,  the  judge  re- 
quires that  the  cat  shall  be  short  in  body  with 
a  short  tail  and  short  legs,  the  latter  shorter  in 
front  than  behind  The  chest  should  be  wide, 
the  loin  square  and  firm,  the  bones  of  the  legs 
well  delevoped  and  the  frame  sturdy.  The 
head  that  corresponds  with  this  formation  and 
is  required  is  a  broad,  round  head  with  short, 
wide  nose,  eyes  large  and  round  and  set  well 
apart.  The  ears,  a  most  important  feature, 
should  be  as  small  as  possible  and  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  the  base  of  the  ear  being 
narrow,  not  gaping  wide  opta,  with  a  tuft  of 
hair  at  the  apex.  This  standard  is  more  or 
less  based  upon  original  imported  specimens 
from  Asia.  The  colors  most  valuable  and  most 
approved  are  the  light  silvers,  smokes,  blues  (or 
slate  color)  white,  black,  orange,  cream  and 
tortoise-shells;  and  the  tabbies  of  di^erent 
colors  are  also  favorites.  The  tabb^  cat  is  a 
cat  that  has  a  light  ground-color  and  is  spotted, 
barred  or  striped  with  darker  color,  and  the 
word  ^tabby^  has  no  reference  to  the  sex  of 
the  animal.  The  name  *tabby^  is  derived  from 
Atab,  a  street  in  Bagdad  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  watered  or  moir6  silks,  which 
in  England  were  called  atahi  or  ^taffety.*  The 
most  usual  colors  in  tabbv  cats  are  yellow, 
marked  with  orang^e  or  red,  making  what  are 
called  orange  tabbies:  yellow  brown,  marked 
with  black,  making  the  brown  tabbies;  gray, 
mariced  with  darker  stripes,  giving  us  the  gray 
tabbies ;  and  paler  silver,  marked  with  black  or 
a  sort  of  dark  blue  verging  on  Uack,  from 
which  we  have  the  silver  tabbies.  The  great 
feature  required  in  tabby  cats  is  that  the' 
ground-color  should  afford  as  distinct  a  con- 
trast to  the  stripes,  bars  or  spots  as  possible; 
the  colors  should  be  vivid  and  the  marks  very 
plain.  There  are  spotted  tabbies,  and  in  these 
the  spots  must  be  round,  dear  and  distinct;  but 
we  seldom  see  a  ^ood  one  of  this  variety  unless 
it  come  from  India,  the  home  of  the  best  spoted 
tabbies.  The  solid-colored  cats  are  the  whites, 
blues,  blacks  and  smokes ;  although  recently  the 
silvers,  creams  and  oranges  have  in  a  few 
instances  almost  attained  perfection  in  being 
without  marks  or  foreign  color.  The  tortoise- 
shell  cats  are  black,  red  and  yellow;  when  ac- 
companied by  white,  the  patches  are  dearer  and 
distincter,  and  this  feature  is  what  is  aimed 
at  Tortoise-shell  males  are  almost  unknown, 
and  orange  females  are  very  scarce. 

Points  of  Show  Cats.— The  eyes  of  a  cat 
are  an  important  feature,  and  should  be  large, 
round  and  pleasant  in  expression.  Although 
color  of  eye  is  a  great  feature,  many  judges 
prefer  large,  well-placed,  pleasant  eyes  to  those 
that  are  more  correct  in  color  but  badly  placed, 
or  are  small  and  mean  in  expression,  or  give  the 
cat  a  sour  look.  The  color  of  eyes  required 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  blue  fas  deep  as 
possible)  for  a  white  cat;  emerata-green  for 
light  silver  or  chinchillas,  as  they  have  been 
called;  and  yellow  to  orange,  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible, for  all  other  varieties.  The  color  and 
beauty  of  the  cat's  eyes  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  health,  the  light  and  the  time  of  day,  • 
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and  judges  have  to  be  careful  in  this  mattet*. 
The  body-colors  can  be  defined  as  white,  as 
pure  as  possible;  black,  deep  and  glossy;  blue 
or  slate,  sound  and  pure  from'  root  to  tip  of 
hair,  showing  no  light  shadings  or  light  under- 
color; smoke,  a  deep  plum-color,  silver  under- 
coat, ruff  and  stomach;  cream,  light  fawii  or 
cream  color;  orange,  whether  marked  or  un- 
marked, should  be  as  rich  and  strong  as  pos- 
sible. The  tortoise-shells  marked  with  clear 
distinct  patches,  clean-cut  and  free  from  each 
other.  The  fur  of  the  long-haired  cats  should 
be  fine,  long,  silky  and  glossy:  wooliness  is 
deprecated,  but  is  more  inclined  to  appear  in 
certain  colors,  such  as  orange  and  cream;  and 
blades  may  have  a  rather  coarser  texture  of 
coat  if  they  make  it  up  in  color.  But  in  whites, 
silvers,  blues,  smokes  and  in  brown  tabbies 
there  can  be  no  estcuse  found  for  anything  but 
exmiisite  quality. 

in  the  short-haired  division  we  must  con- 
sider our  old  fireside  friend  first,  and  colora- 
tion in  this  variety  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
long-hairs,  though  we  do  not  often  find  smokes 
or  so  manv  silvers,  and  the  blue-eyed  whites 
have  probably  been  bred  from  the  long-haired 
cats.  But  as  to  color,  color  of  eyes  and  clas- 
sification, the  rules  specified  for  long-hairs  fit 
the  short-hairs  except  that  the  tabby  cats  are 
more  distinctly  marked  and  more  brilliant,  as 
the  colors  are  not  clouded  or  mixed  by  the 
length  of  the  hair.  White  cats  with  blue  eyes 
are  generally  deaf,  but  not  always.  The  short- 
haired  cat  is  rather  different  in  formation  to  the . 
long-haired  cat,  the  face  is  more  angular,  or 
rather  the  nose  may  come  to  a  finer  point, 
though  its  cheeks  should  be  well  developed. 
The  eyes  are  differently  placed  yet  should  be 
full  and  large,  the  ears  larger,  closer  together, 
more  toward  the  top  of  the  head,  wider  at  the 
base  and  more  pointed  at  the  apex.  The  body 
should  be  moderately  long,  slender  and  ele- 
gant' The  great  thing  to  avoid  in  all  cats  is 
coarseness,  and  size  alone  is  not  a  recommenda- 
tion. 

Foreign  Cats  Exhibited.— The  Siamese  is 
a  distinct  variety  which  comes  from  the  palace 
of  the  King  of  Siam  or  from  a  few  families  of 
nobles.  These  cats  are  conceded  to  be  the  most 
intdligent  and  companionable  of  all  cats,  but 
having  been  much  inbred  are  not  easily  reared 
and  (K>  not  increase  very  fast.  The  climate  of 
California  suits  the  Siamese  cat,  and  the  varietv 
is  found  there  in  fair  numbers  and  doing  well. 
The  points  valued  in  this  cat  are  a  rather  small 
and  flat  head,  a  small  and  elegant  body  of  a 
light  fawn  or  biscuit  color,  with  chocolate- 
colored  legs,  mask  ana  tail.  The  more  decided 
the  contrast  —  that  is,  the  lighter  the  body^ 
color  and  the  darker  the  points  —  the  better. 
The  Siamese  are  much  appreciated  as  show- 
cats.  Chocolate-colored  cats  of  this  variety  are 
found  and  are  valuable.  The  fur  most  ap- 
proved is  very  fine  and  flossy,  resembling 
beaver.  The  eyes  are  blue,  the  color  as  rich  as 
possible. 

The  Manx  cat  makes  a  distinct  species  in 
our  exhibitions,  and  is  classed  by  itself.  Be- 
sides the  absence  of  tail,  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  cat,  a  different  forma- 
tion of  body  is  required;  namely,  that  the  fore 
legs  should  be  short  and  the  rump  rise  as 
abruptly  as  possible,  making  the  nind  legs 
.  longer  than  the  fore  legs,  so  that  the  cat  seems 


to  jump  forward  like  a  rabbit,  and  is  sometimes 
called  a  rabbit  cat.  The  bead  should  be  neat,* 
round  and  rather  small,  and  the  cat  itself  small, 
short  and  compact  The  Manx  cat  may  be  of 
any  of  the  recognized  colors.  There  is  a  dis^ 
tinction  between  this  variety  and  our  other 
domestic  cats.  Gambier  Bolton  who  studied  the 
question  and  traveled  to  collect  si>ecimcn8  for 
the  British  Zoological  Society  coincides  with 
the  naturalist  Kempfer,  and  recognizes  a  strong 
likeness  in  these  cats  to  those  of  the  islands 
in  the  East,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Japan,  Chhia 
and  lands  contiguous.  All  the  cats  in  those 
parts,  even  the  Siamese,  seem  to  have  pecuUar 
formations  of  the  tail,  whether  cut  short,  forked, 
kinked  or  otherwise.  These  cats  are  smaller; 
there  are  differences  in  the  call  or  language, 
ways  and  character,  that  have  been  observed  by 
these  students.  The  origin  of  the  Manx  cat 
is  now  attributed  to  the  arrival  of  these  cats,  on 
the  Isle  of  Man  from  ships  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  Armada  that  were  wreclred  there. 
These  cats  were  most  probably  previously 
brought  from  Japan  or  other  parts  of  eastern 
Asia,  for  cats  now  brought  from  Japan  are 
exactly  like  our  Manx.  A  cat  with  his  tail  cut 
off,  showing  a  stump,  does  not  constitute  a 
Manx  cat  for  the  student 

Other  cats  found  in  show-rooms  are  the 
Abyssinians,  but  they  do  not  make  much  head- 
way and  have  not  yet  arrived  in  America.  The 
males  are  generally  darker  than  the  females, 
and  the  color  of  these  cats  should  be  a  deep 
brown  ticked  with  black,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  back  of  a  wild  rabbit,  with  a  distinct 
black  band  running  down  the  back  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail.  The  inner  sides  of  the  legs  and  belly 
are  more  of  an  orange  tint  than  the  body,  and 
are  marked  in  some  cases  with  a  few  dark 
patches.  The  eyes  are  deep  yellow,  tinged  with 
green;  nose  dark- red,  edged  with  black;  ears 
nither  small,  dark-brown,  with  black  edges  and 
tips;  and  the  pads  of  the  feet  are  black.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  copy  this  cat,  and  it 
has  been  attempted  to  exhibit,  as  such,  slightly 
marked,  ordinary  short-haired  cats,  but  they 
are  not  the  genuine  breed.  The  absence  of 
tabby-markings  is  the  point  most  sought  and 
prized,  and  if  kept  pure  the  characteristics  of 
these  cats  are  peculiar.  The  Abyssinian  cat 
has  never  been  very  numerous  at  exhibitions, 
perhaps  because  it  is  a  short-haired  cat,  though 
short-haired  cats,  when  good  exhibition  speci- 
mens, bring  large  prices.  Cats  marked  with 
white  have  not  found  much  favor  in  British 
exhibitions,  but  have  always  been  popular  at 
American  shows^  and  Madame  Ronner,  the 
great  French  pamter  of  cats,  usually  depicts 
her  cats  —  that  is,  the  dark  ones  —  with  some 
white  patches.  If  cats  are  marked  with  white, 
they  are  preferred  with  four  white  paws  and 
a  white  face:  that  is,  the  white  starting  in  a 
sharp  point  between  the  eyes,  spreading  out 
onto  the  lips,  making  a  triangle  with  the  apex 
on  the  forehead,  and  continuing  thence  down 
the  chest,  but  not  spreading  to  the  shoulders  or 
going  round  the  neck  or  over  the  back.  Any 
marking,  in  an  *any  other  class,*  that  is  regu- 
lar and  even,  and  forms  anything  like  a  regu- 
lar pattern,  should  be  recopiizcd  and  encour- 
aged by  a  judge ;  besides  which,  any  effort  made 
to  bring  out  a  new  variety  or  color  must  be 
taken  note  of  and  encouraged.  There  is  now 
a  tendency  to  encourage  Dutdi  mariced  oats, 
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which  means  black  patches  on  the  cheeks,  a 
white  blaze  up  the  face,  joining  a  broad,  white 
belt  which  goes  completelv  round  the  cat  half- 
way between  the  ears  and  tail 

Possibilities  in  Native  American  Species. 
—  Of  the  cats  indigenous  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, which  mig}it  be  suitable  for  domestica- 
tion, few  have  been  tried  in  a  domestic  way, 
and  the  species  that  inhabit  this  country  are  not 
many.  I  have  seen  the  wildcat  or  gray  lynx,  at 
shows,  bdiaving  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
Having  been  brought  up  from  infancy  by 
children,  and  perfectly  tame,  it  was  more  at 
ease  in  a  large  show-room,  and  not  nearly  as 
nervous  as  the  ordinary  feline.  So  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  size  of  the  creature,  its  pos- 
sibilities as  a  domestic  animal  would  be 
good;  but  unfortunately  our  time  does  not 
seem  to  be  destined  to  take  in  hand  or  give  us 
any  fresh  species  of  domesticated  animals; 
what  we  have  are  handed  down  through  the 
ages.  In  this  particular  we  are  not  original, 
for  we  destroy  more  often  than  we  create,  and 
we  seem  to  have  no  time  for  trjring  to  subdue 
or  lead  into  bondage  any  new  varieties  of  mam- 
mals. The  puma,  cougar  or  mountain  lion 
ranges  over  the  whole  of  North  and  South 
America,  but  is  too  large  for  domestic  i>ur- 
poses;  yet  it  has  never  been  aggressive  against 
man,  and,  if  history  is  to  be  thoroughly 
credited,  was  quite  the  reverse  with  early  set- 
tlers till  driven  to  exile  and  filled  with  fear 
by  man  himself.  The  ocelot  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  varieties,  and  varies  somewhat  in 
color,  with  sometimes  a  gray  body-color,  but 
more  often  yellow.  It  is  clearly  marked  with 
dark  color  in  spots,  bars  and  splotches;  and  b 
very  handsome,  but  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  the  domestic  cat.  These  cats  have  been 
taken  when  young  and  reared;  and  although 
comparatively  tame  and  sociable  till  about  a 
year  old.  they  then  become  savage  and  impos- 
sible and  have  to  be  caged  or  kified. 

A  very  pretty  cat  that  has  been  exhibited  in 
America  is  the  margay  from  Central  and  South 
America,  where  it  inhabits  the  woods.  This  cat 
has  been  handled  at  an  exhibition  and  found 
tame  and  with  a  passion  for  being  caressed. 
The  marsay  is  light  red  or  orange,  beautifully 
and  regularly  spotted  with  small  black  spots, 
the  ears  small,  round  and  pointing  forward, 
whitish-gray  at  the  backs,  edged  with  black. 
It  is  a  small  cat,  verv  handsome  and  refined,, 
and  if  the  effort  could  be  made  to  obtain  some 
more  of  the  species  these  cats  would  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  varieties  and  to  our 
home  circles.  Geoffroy's  cat  is  another  small 
spotted  cat,  of  which  a  few  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England,  but  it  is  too  early  to  state 
what  the  future  increase  may  be.  The  pampas 
cat  is  another  feline  not  amenable  to  domestic 
life; 

Asiatic  Rac«s« — As  a  rule  our  best  white 
cats  with  blue  eyes  come  from  India  and  some 
of  the  best  are  brought  from  Tibet.  In  cross- 
ing the  Himalaya  Mountains  with  these  cats 
carriers  slit  their  noses  to  enable  them  to 
breathe  with  greater  ease  the  rarified  atmos- 
phere of  the  high  altitudes.  Cats  with  slit  noses 
are  much  valued.  As  to  cats  coming  from 
this  place  or  that,  such  as  Persia,  Angora,  etc., 
a  good  deal  of  proof  is  required  before  any 
particular  claim  can  be  accepted.  The  writer 
nas   failed    to    find   any   long-haired  cat^    at 


Teh^r^  and  Angora,  as  has  been  said  is  but 
a  small  place.  We  probably  obtained  many 
of  our  long-haired  cats  from  around  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  more  from  India,  many  of 
which  come  down  from  the  interior  of  Asia 
with  the  Arab  horse-traders.  Cats  vary  in  .their 
adaptability  to  changes  of  climate,  and  no 
doubt  to  this  factor  we  owe  what  we  have  and 
what  breeds  we  can  retain  and  perpetuate. 
The  Siamese  soon  succumbs  to  dampness,  but 
the  long-haired  cats,  in  some  cases,  took  to  the 
climate  of  Maine  early  in  the  century,  when 
brou^t  from  the  East.  They  bred  extensively, 
and  increased  and  became  an  article  of  com- 
merce to  the  large  cities,  long  before  these 
cities  held  shows.  These  cats  went  by  the 
name  of  Angoras,  and  in  fact  the  orainary 
nomenclature  of  the  country  defines  all  long- 
haired cats  as  Angoras.  The  Maine  cats  were 
often  carelessly  bred,  and  when  shows  com- 
menced and  competition  came  they  had  to  give 
way  to  the  more  finelv  bred  English  cats,  but  in 
other  cases  they  hela  their  own  and  the  blood 
has  been  perpetuated.  The  Maine  cats  are 
found  in  all  colors,  and  some  are  very  big  and 
strong,  but  these  have  been  probably  crossed 
with  short-haired  cats,  and  a  great  deal  of 
hybridizing  has  been  done  even  in  En^^land. 
There  is  a  Russian  long-haired  cat,  but  it  has 
not  gained  much  favor,  being  solitar^r  in  its 
habits,  unsociable  in  character,  coarse  in  body 
and  fur  and  dingy  in  color.  A  few  have  been 
brought  from  Persia,  but  they  had  the  faculty 
of  attaching  themselves  more  to  other  cats  than 
to  their  owners.  They  are  originally  the  same 
cat  as  the  Asiatic, —  that  is,  the  rersian  or 
Angora;  and  the  first  long-haired  cats  must 
have  been  brought  over  by  sailors  and  travelers 
from  the  East  All  long-haired  cats  seem  to 
have  a  common  origin  in  Pallas'  cat  (Felis 
numul). 

Another  cat  that  has  created  a  great  deal  of 
interest  is  the  Maltese.  This  cat  is  hard  to 
account  for,  but  should  be  blue  or  slate  in  color 
and  greatly  resembles  what  in  Great  Britain  is 
called  the  Russian  or  Archangel  cat,  specimens 
of  which  have  often  been  brought  from  Russia ; 
but  lately  quite  an  influx  of  blue  cats  has  come 
from  Iceland.  Whether  cold  winters  are  cal- 
culated to  develop  blue  cats  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  ia  sufficiently  evident  that  northern  clinaates 
have  produced  most  cats  of  that  color.  Blue 
cats  are  not  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  although 
they  are  becoming  more  so  by  introduction. 
Here  in  America  we  have  plenty  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  how  they  gained 
their  name  of  Maltese  the  writer  ha»been  unable 
to  discover,  for  there  is  no  blue  cat  indigenous 
to  the  island  of  Malta.  Probablv  the  cats  were 
brought  there  in  early  times  from  the  same 
source  whence  the  English  now  obtain  theirs, 
and,  the  color  bein^  peculiar,  these  cats  were 
selected  or  by  superior  hardiness  they  may  have 
selected  themselves.  ^  However  many  people 
who  are  not  cat  exlubitors  or  who  do  not  know 
much  about  cats  scientifically  keep  their  short- 
haired  blue  ^Maltese*  and  are  proud  of  them. 
The  Chartreuse  monks  had  blue  long-haired 
cats  many  years  ago. 

Temperament  snd  Intelligence.—  Some 
writers  have  told  us  that  long-haired  cats  are 
less  affectionate  than  short-haired  cats.  This 
is  a  mistake,  although  long-haired  cats,  on 
the  average,  are  more  intense,  more  nervous. 
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more  highly  strung,  more  pugilistic  and  have 
more  plack  and  daring  than  the  short-haired 
cats.  The  cat  has  great  intelligence;  in  fact,  is 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  if  not  the  most  in- 
telligent, of  the  domestic  animals,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  teaching^ 
the  average  cat  tricks.  For  the  cat  sees  through 
the  manoeuvre,  and  refuses  to  be  made  a  fool 
of.  '  In  respect  to  memory  they  are  phenomenal 
and  far  exceed  the  average  dog  in  this  quality. 
Their  powers  of  conversation  are  well  devel- 
oped, accompanied  by  delicate  inflections  of  the 
voice  that  need  to  be  known  to  be  understood 
Dupont  de  Nemours  says :  ^The  cat  has  abo  the 
advantage  of  a  language  in  which  the  same 
vowels  as  tl.ose  pronounced  by  the  "dog  exist, 
with  six  consonants  in  addition,  m,  n,  g,  h,  v, 
and  f.'  It  requires  study  to  get  to  know  cats, 
and  Rouviere,  the  actor,  said  that  no  one  could 
really  understand  a  cat  unless  he  himself  be- 
came one.  A  cat,  of  all  the  domestic  animals, 
has  retained  the  greatest  part  of  its  wild  nature 
and  trait^  and  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  a  cat 
is  by  kindness  and  by  trying  to  learn  cat  ways. 
A  cat  never  gives  in  to  coercion.  Liberty  is 
the  last  thing  it  will  resign;  and  often  it  will 
not  resign  that  except  in  exchange  for  death. 
The  cat  should  be  used  as  the  emblem  of  liberty. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  cat  cares 
only  for  places,  for  it  is  only  the  innate  con* 
servation  of  the  animal  that  gives  this  impres* 
sion.  Regularity  is  the  keynote  of  its  existence 
and  what  it  does  one  day  it  likes  to  do  the 
next ;  and  certainly  to  places  where  it  has  been 
reared  and  has  lived  it  shows  great  attachment. 
.  But  on  the  contrary  there  are  cats  that  would 
settle  down  anywhere,  that  have  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  have  lived 
quietly  in  any  locality  their  owners  chose.  A 
cat  is  one  of  the  finest  mothers  on  earth. 

Cat-fanciers'  Associations.— The  fortunes 
of  the  cat  are  now  more  or  less  regulated  by 
clubs  and  associations,  and  there  are  homes, 
hospitals  and  refuges  in  many  places  and  in 
many  lands.  The  principal  clubs  are  the  Na- 
tional Cat  Club  founded  in  1887,  with  head- 
quarters in  London;  the  Scottish  Cat  Club, 
founded  in  1894 ;  the  Cat  Club,  London,  founded 
in  1898;  the  Northern  Counties  Cat  Club,  the 
Silver  and  Smoke  Persian  Cat  Society,  the 
Siamese  Club  and  the  Orange,  Cream,  Fawn  and 
Tortoise-shell,  founded  in  1900;  the  Black  and 
White  Club,  the  Blue  Persian  Society,  the  Chin- 
chilla Cat  Club,  the  Short-haired  Cat  Club,  the 
Midland  Counties  Cat  Club,  the  British  Cat 
Club  and  the  Manx  Cat  Club,  founded  in  1901. 
All  the  above  are  in  Great  Britain,  but  many 
have  members  in  America.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  the  Beresford  Cat  Club,  founded 
in  1899,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago;  the  At- 
lantic Cat  Club,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York;  the  Chicago  Cat  Club,  the  Louisville  Cat 
Club,  the  Pacific  Cat  Club,  the  Orange  and 
Cream  Society,  with  headquarters  in  Cnicago, 
the  Washington,  D.  C,  Cat  Club,  the  Detroit 
Club,  etc.  All  these  have  been  founded  since 
1899;  so  we  can  see  that  the  advances  made  of 
late  years  have  been  sudden  and  rapid ;  and  they 
will  continue  to  grow;  for  shows  are  held  in 
many  of  the  principal  cities  and  are  yearly 
fixtures.  Prices  for  cats  increase;  and  whereas 
$25  vfzs  considered  a  good  price  a  few  years 
ago,  some  of  the  best  have  been  recently  sold 
for  $250  each,  and  many  at  $75  and  $100.    The 


largest  price  of  which  we  have  record  as  having 
actually  been  paid  in  cash  for  a  cat  is  $300, 
which  was  the  price  Lady  Decies  paid  Mrs. 
Greenwood  for  Lord  Southampton;  although  I 
expect  to  see  this  exceeded  in  time  to  come,  for 
competition  enhances  values,  and  the  best  speci- 
mens and  most  perfect  will  bring  high  prices 
from  those  who  want  them.«  All  this  will  tend 
to  draw  attention  to  the  cat  and  better  the  race 
and  its  general  conditions. 

Cats  have  had  their  artists:  the  Egyptians, 
the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  Salvator  Rosa,  Gott- 
fried Mind  («The  Raphael  of  Cats»),  Burbank 
(a  master  little  known),  Cornelius  Wisscher, 
the  Dutch  artist,  whose  ^Tom^  cat  has  become 
t3mtcal,  J.  T.  Grandville,  Harrison  Weir,  Louis 
Wain,  Madame  Ronner  and  Adam. 

Members  of  the  English  royal  family  breed 
and  exhibit  cats  at  the  regular  exhibits  of 
the  present  day.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
the  sister-in-law  of  the  late  King,  was  the 
organizer  of  the  National  Cat  Club,  one  of  the 
associations  which  maintains  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable studbook  for  cats;  the  Queen  mother 
Alexandra  herself  is  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Club,  and  both  Princess 
Christian  and  her  daughter.  Princess  Victoria 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  have  taken  many  first 
prizes  with  their  valuable  feline  pets. 

A  Few  Hints  to  Breeders. —  Do  not  try  to 
keep  too  many;  a  good  cat  well  reared  will 
bring  more  money  than  8  or  10  badly  nurtured, 
undersized  kittens.  Cats  are  not  gregarious, 
and  when  crowded  together  become  mseased 
and  mangy,  and  prematurely  die.  One  litter  of 
really  good  cats  will  give  more  i>leasure  and 
profit  16  the  owner  than  five  or  six  litters  of 
poor  ones. 

Liberty  is  necessary  to  the  health  alike  of 
the  present  and  of  the  coming  generations,  and 
these  latter  should  never  be  out  of  our  minds 
when  mating. 

Meat  is  the  main  diet  of  all  the  carvizwra 
to  which  order  domestic  cats  belong.  The  best 
diet  for  cats  is  composed  largely  of  meat,  for 
which  their  teeth  are  adapted.  Without  meat 
they  will  not  long  remain  healthy.  They  vary 
in  their  tastes,  and  what  is  fancied  by  one  is 
not  always  preferred  by  another.  Fish  they  are 
fond  of,  but  as  a  rule  house  cats  should  not  be 
given  much  raw  fish.  Cats  kept  in  confinement 
should  have  grass,  vegetables  and  changes  of 
diet  provided  for  them.    Grass  is  a  necessity. 

Epidemics  that  sweep  through  different  coun- 
tries and  continents  at  stated  periods  decimate 
the  cat  family,  and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for 
such  occasions  by  having  none  but  the  health- 
iest and  best  of  animals.  Distemper,  the  great- 
est of  cat  scourges,  is  best  treated  by  nursin^^, 
care  and  cleanliness.  Fleas  convey  embryonic 
worms  which  infest  cats,  and  should  be  rigor- 
ously kept  down.  They  breed  in  cracks  in  the 
floor,  in  bedding  and  in  the  ground,  and  war 
waged  upon  their  haunts  will  be  work  well  laid 
out. 

Do  not  use  nauseating  drugs  for  ailing  cats, 
but  choose  the  mildest  remedies  that  will  effect 
a  cure.  Do  not  be  prejudiced  against  a  course 
of  treatment  till  you  have  tried  it  well ;  and  re- 
member that  supposed  cures  suddenly  made  are 
not  always  effectual.  Cats,  when  ill,  require 
sympathy  as  much  as  human  beings,  and  more 
so  tnan  any  other  animal,  in  order  to  battle  suc- 
cessfully with  disease,  for  they  have  a  tendency 
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to  be  very  pessiinistic  and  sorry  for  themselyes, 
and  to  recover  or  fail  quickly.  They  suffer 
mostly  from  distemper,  worms,  eczema,  bron* 
chids,  pneumonia  and  Uver  diseases,  and  occa- 
sionally from  catarrhal  fever.  If  vou  are 
acquainted  with  a  good  homoeopathic  physician, 
and  have  any  idea  of  what  ails  your  cat,  consult 
him  and  abide  by  his  advice. 

Do  not  breed  from  prour  queens  too  young, 
although  many  good  kittens  have  been  raised 
from  queens  not  a  year  old,  if  strong  and 
healthy.  Male  cats  will  not  mate  as  early  in 
life  as  the  queens,  and  are  seldom  of  much  use 
till  a  vear  old  Do  not  cross  lon^-haired  cats 
with  uiort-haired  cats,  for  you  spoil  the  type  of 
both.  Siamese  cats  will  breed  with  other  cats, 
but  the  progeny  are  never  good  for  the  show- 
room; and  the  Siamese  being  a  distinct  breed, 
does  not  amalgamate  with  any  of  the  other 
varieties.  The  Manx  cat  is  better  kept  pure,  or 
the  type  degenerates  and  the  result  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

Remember,  when  trying  to  rear  good  cats» 
that  what  goes  in  at  the  mouth  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  young  and  growing  animals 
cover  50  or  even  75  per  cent  of  essential  re- 
quirements. The  best  blood  in  the  world  will 
not  bring  prize-winners  or  nice  pets  if  they  are 
badly  reared  The  crucial  period  takes  in  the 
first  six  months;  when  the  young  cat  is  well 
grown,  and  at  seven  months  of  age  is  through 
teething,  you  will  have  an  animal  that  may  live 
20  years  or  more.  Healthy  cats  are  more  long- 
lived  than  dogs,  and  authentic  records  tell  of 
not  a  few  over  20  years  of  age,  and  of  some 
even  30. 

Kittens  should  not  be  taken  away  from  their 
mothers  before  they  are  at  least  eip^t  weeks 
old;  and  if  three  months  old,  it  will  be  still 
better.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  diet  of 
kittens  at  an  early  a^e.  Sudden  changes  or 
sudden  chills  will  bnng  on  gastritis.  Milk, 
unless  pure,  is  more  dangerous  wan  meat,  which 
in  a  raw  state  may  be  ^ven  scraped  or  minced 
at  a  very  early  age.  Milk  is'  better  when  mixed 
with  Robinson's  prepared  barley  according  to 
the  directions  on  the  box,  unless  you  can  obtain 
warm  milk  from  a  cow  that  has  not  been  too 
long  in  milk.  The  most  dangerous  diet  for 
highly  bred  kittens  is  cold  skimmed  milk  of  an 
uncertain  age. 

To  destroy  a  cat,  or  put  it  out  of  its  misery 
when  too  sick  to  recover,  administer  a  few 
drops  of  chloral,  place  the  cat,  if  possible,  in  a 
tight  box,  and  when  the  cat  is  fast  asleep  drop 
into  the  box  a  sponge  saturated  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  chloroform. 
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Revised  by  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
CAT-BIRD,  one  of   two  kinds   of  birds. 

(1)  In  North  America  a  familiar  songster 
(Galeoscoptes  carolinensis) ,  so-called  because 
of  its  mewing  call-note,  which  is  strikingly 
similar  to  the  plaint  of  a  kitten  in  distress. 
This,  however,  is  not  its  only  note,  its  wild  and 
melodious  warbling  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening  bein^  alsd  typical  of  the  musical  thrush 
famUy  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  of  a  danc  slate  color,  with  a 
black  cap,  and  ^  reddish  patch  under  the  tail. 
It  is  migratory  only  in  the  Northern  States, 
spends  its  winters  in  the  South,  and  frequents 
bushy  pastures  and  gardens,  being  one  of  the 
few  species  which  follow  the  course  of  agri- 
culture,  and  being  rarely  found  far  from  the 
habitations  of  the  farmer.  It  is  of  great  service 
to  the  agriculturist  in  devouring  wasps^  grubs, 
worms  and  insects,  which,  with  fruits  ana 
berries  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  sumach,  sweet 
gum  and  poke,  constitute  its  food.  It  has  a 
brilliant  and  varied  song,  in*  which  it  seems  to 
mimic  die  notes  of  other  birds;  when  in  a 
domestic  state  it  will  imitate  strains  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  nest,  generally  built  in 
bramble  thickets,  is  large,  and  constructed  of 
twigs  and  briers  mixed  with  leaves,  weeds  and 
grass,  lined  with  dark  fibrous  roots  arranged  in 
a  circular  manner.  Its  eggs,  from  four  to  six 
in  number,  are  of  a  greenish-blue  color,  without 
spots.  Its  attachment  to  its  young  is  remark- 
able, and  it  will  often  feed  and  raise  the  young 
of  other  birds.  It  migrates  during  the  night. 
It  frequently  attacks  the  common  blacksnake^ 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  bird,  rifles  its  nest. 

(2)  In  Australia,  one  of  the  bower-birds 
(Mlureedus  vifidis),  so  named  because  of  its 
cat-like  call 

CAT-BOAT,  a  boat  having  one  mast 
stepped  just  abaft  the  bow  and  carrying  a  sail 
laced  to  a  boom  and  gaff,  resembling  a 
schooner's  mainsail.  In  general  catboats  are 
very  broad  in  beam,  averaging  1 :3.  They  are 
usually  equipped  with  a  center-board,  which, 
with  the  extreme  forward  position  of  the  mast, 
enables  them  to  point  high  into  the  wind,  and 
makes  them  remarkably  quick  in  stays.  They 
are  principally  employed  as  pleasure  craft  on 
"the^  coasts  and  inland  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  consequently  of  shallow 
draft. 

CAT  ISLAI«^D,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
about  36  miles  m  len^  from  north  to  south, 
and  three  to  seven  miles  in  its  mean  breadth. 
Pop.  3,000.  This  island  was  long  identified 
witti  the  Guanahani  or  San  Salvador  of  Colum- 
bus, the  first  portion  of  land  belonging  to  the 
New  World  on  which  he  landed  12  Oct.  1492, 
an  honor  now  conceded  to  Watling  Island. 

^  CAT-OWL,   any  of    several    widely   dis- 
tributed large  owls,  so  called  because  of  their 
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feline  habits  and  cat-like  face;  also,  locally, 
the  common  little  screech  owl.  The  best  known 
American  cat-owl  is  the  barred  owl  (Strix 
varia),  one  of  the  largest  birds  of  its  kind, 
large  specimens  reaching  24  inches  in  length. 
It  has  no  ear-tufts«  and  the  general  color  is 
whitish,  everywhere  transversely  barred  with 
deep  umber  brown,  except  on  the  abdomen, 
where  the  stripes  run  lengthwise.  It  is  a  lover 
of  the  woods,  where  its  coughing  cry  resounds 
afar  in  the  darkness,  and  where  it  breeds  in 
hollows  or  among  tihe  branches  of  trees.  It  is 
not  mi^tory,  and  often  nests  very  early  in 
the  spnng.  This  owl  has  the  reputation  of 
being  especially  destructive  of  poultry,  but  in 
truth  it  lives  mainly  on  mice,  of  which  it 
devours  vast  numbers  each  season,  and  hence 
is  the  benefactor  rather  than  the  marauder  of 
the  farm.  Consult  Fisher,  ^Hawks  and  Owls 
of  the  United  States.> 

CAT-SHARK,  any  of  various  members  of 
the  ScylUorhinida,  a  group  of  true  sharks 
which  are  characterized  by  having  two  dorsal 
fins,  the  anterior  of  whidx  is  placed  over  or 
behind  the  ventral,  and  by  having  the  tail  not 
bent  upward.  Some  of  these  are  called  also 
•roussettes.* 

CATABANGENBS.     See  Catubanganes. 

CATACLYSM,  in  geology,  a  physical 
catastrophe  of  great  extent,  supposed  to  have 
occurred  at  different  periods,  ana  to  have  been 
the  efficient  cause  of  various  phenomena  ob- 
served in  the  surface  configuration  of  localities. 
The  belief  in  cataclysmic  movements  as  ge- 
ological agents  has  largely  given  place  to  that 
in  the  working  of  ordinary  agenaes  over  long 
periods  of  time. 

CATACOMBS,  subterranean  caves  or 
vaults  used  as  burial-places.  All  nations  have 
been  accustomed  to  some  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  regard  for  the  dead,  such  as  funeral 
solemnities,  the  consecration  of  grounds  for 
sepulture,  the  erection  of  monuments,  etc 
Some  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  constructed 
pyramids  and  labyrinths  to  contain  the  remains 
of  the  departed.  Others,  as  the  Phoenicians 
and  after  them  the  Greeks,  hollowed  out  the 
rocks  for  tombs,  surrounding  their  towns  with 
vast  magazines,  containing  the  bones  of  their 
fathers.  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
C^renais,  afford  instances  of  these  singular  and 
gigantic  works.  The  discovery  of  these  mon- 
uments has  always  excited  the  curiosity  of 
travelers  and  the  attention  of  artists.  The 
latter  have  applied  themselves  to  learn  from 
them  the  character  of  architecture  and  paint- 
ing at  different  epochs;  and  though  they  have 
often  found  only  coarse  representations,  the 
productions  of  art  in  its  infancy  or  decline, 
they  have  occasionally  met  with  types  of  per- 
fection. Many  monuments  of  this  description 
have  been  preserved  to  our. days,  and  still  con- 
tain traces  of  the  painting  and  architecture 
with  which  they  were  •  decorated.  There  are 
catacombs  existing  in  Syria,  Persia  and  among 
the  most  ancient  Oriental  nations.  But  the 
revolutions  in  these  countries,  and  the  changes 
which  they  have  occasioned,  have  deprived  us 
of  the^  documents  which  would  have  given  us 
exact  information  regarding  them. 

The  description  of  the  catacombs  In  Upper 
Egypt  gives  us  an  idea  of  those  whose  loca- 
tion is  still  unknown  to  us.    They  contain  the 


history  of  the  country,  and  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people,  painted  or  sculptured  in 
many  monuments  of  the  most  admirable 
preservation.  The  subterranean  caves  of  these 
countries,  like  almost  all  of  the  kind,  have  their 
origin  in  cjuarries.  From  the  depths  of  the 
mountains  which  contain  them,  stone  was  taken, 
which  served  for  the  building  of  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  also  of  the  great  edifices  and 
pyramids  which  ornament  the  land.  They  are 
dug  in  a  mountain  situated  in  the  neighboriiood 
of  the  Nile,  and  furnished  the  Romans  with 
materials  for  the  construction  of  buildings  in 
their  colonial  establishments.  The  excavations 
in  these  mountains  are  found  throughout  a 
space  of  15  to  20  leagues,  and  form  subter- 
raneous caverns  which  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  art;  but  there  is  neither  order  nor  sym- 
metry in  them.  The^  contain  vast  and  obscure 
apartments,  low  and  irregular  vaults,  supported 
in  different  parts  with  piles  left  purposely  by 
the  workmen.  Some  holes,  of  about  six  feet  in 
length  and  two  feet  wide,  give  rise  to  the 
conjecture  that  they  were  destined  for  sepul- 
chres. Cells  of  very  small  dimensions,  formed 
in  the  hollows  of  these  obscure  caverns,  prove 
them  to  have  been  the  abode  of  recluses. 

In  Sicily  and  Asia  Minor  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  grottoes  and  excavations  have  been  dis- 
covered containing  sepulchres.  Some  appear 
to  have  served  as  retreats  to  the  victims  of 
despotism.  The  greater  part  are  the  work  of 
the  waters  which  traverse  the  mountains  of 
these  regions,  as  for  instance  the  great  cave 
of  Noto,  which  passes  for  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Sicily.  This  cave,  the  height,  length  and 
breadth  of  which  are  equal,  has  been  formed 
by  the  Cassibili  River,  which  runs  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  traverses  it  for  the  length  of  100 
fathoms.  In  the  interior  of  this  cave  are  a 
number  of  houses  and  tombs.  At  Gela.  on 
the  south  coast,  there  are  abodes  for  the  living 
and  sepulchres  for  the  dead,  cut  in  the  rocks; 
at  Agrigentum  subterraneous  caves,  labyrinths 
and  tombs,  arranged  with  great  order  and  sym- 
metiy.  There  are  also  caverns  in  the  environs 
of  Syracuse  which  may  be  ranked  with  the 
prinapal  monuments  of  this  description,  from 
their  extent  and  depth,  their  architectural  orna- 
ments, and  from  some  historical  recollections 
attached  to  them.  The  catacombs  in  the  tufa 
mountains  of  Capo  di  Monte,  near  Naples,  con- 
sists of  subterraneous  galleries,  halls,  rooms, 
basilicas  and  rotundas,  which  extend  to  the 
distance  of  two  Italian  miles.  Throughout 
there  are  seen  niches  for  coffins  (loculi)  and 
bones.  A  description  of  them  was  given  by 
Celano  in  1643.  They  probably  owe  their 
origin  to  the  quarries  which  afforded  tufa  for 
the  walls  of  the  cities  Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis, 
and  afterward  served  as  sepulchres  for  the 
Christian  congregations. 

The  most  numerous  and  extensive  cat- 
acombs are  those  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome,  at  San  Sebastiano,  San  Lorenzo, 
etc.,  the  earliest  of  which  of  certain  date  be- 
longs to  the  year  111  a.d.  They  are  composed 
of  interminable  subterraneous  galleries,  extend- 
ing underneath  the  town  itself  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  country,  and  are  said  to  contain 
not  less  than  6,000,000  tombs.  The  naifie  of 
catacombs,  according  to  Saint  Gregory,  was  at 
first  applied  to  designate  exclusively  the  cave 
in  which  the  bodies  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
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Paul  were  buried,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later 
period  that  it  came  to  be  given  to  all  the  sub- 
terraneous passages  which  were  used  as  public 
burying-places.  it  is  now  regarded  as  certain 
that  in  times  of  persecution  the  early  Christians 
frequently  took  refuge  in  the  catacombs,  in 
order  to  celebrate  diere  in  secret  the  cere- 
monies of  their  religion;  but  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  the  catacombs  served  also  as  places- 
of  burial  to  the  early  Christians,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  contrary  opinion  which  prevailed 
for  two  centuries,  and  even  down  to  our  day, 
the  catacombs  were  not  for  the  most  part 
abandoned  quarries,  but  were  excavated  by  the 
Christians  themselves.  It  is  found  that  orig- 
inally the  cemeteries  of  Rome  were  made  up 
of  separate  tombs,  which  rich  Christians  con- 
structed for  themselves  and  their  brethren,  and 
which  they  held  as  private  property  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  But  in  course  of  time 
this  was  chan^d.  At  the  end  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury there  existed  certain  cemeteries  not  the 
property  of  individuals  but  of  the  Church. 
Sudi  was  that  which  Po]>e  Zephyrinus  (202- 
19)  entrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  Calix^ 
tus,  and  which  took  its  name  from  that  bishop^ 
Some  years  later,  under  Pope  Fabian  (236-51), 
there  were  already  several  such  common  bury- 
ing-places  belon^ng  to  the  (Christian  congre- 
^tions,  and  their  number  went  on  increasing 
till  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the  cat- 
acombs ceased  to  be  used  as  burying-places. 
From  the  time  of  Constantine  down  to  the  8th 
century  they  continued  to  be  used  as  places 
of  worship  by  the  Christians,  but  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  by  the  Lombards  they  were  in 
part  destroyed,  and  soon  became  entirely  in* 
accessible,  so  that  they  were  forgotten.  The 
first  excavations  in  them  were  made  by  Antonio 
Bosio  between  1560  and  1600.  The  results  of 
these  excavations  were  published  in  his 
^Roma  Sotterranea'  (Rome  1632),  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  b^  P.  Annghi  (Rome 
1657).  Among  the  more  modem  works  on  the 
subject  may  be  mentioned  Rochettc's  ^Tableau 
des  Catacombes  de  Rome^  (Paris  1837).; 
Ferret's  ^Les  (Catacombes  de  Rome^  (Paris 
1851-56);  and  <La  Roma  Sotterranea  Cris- 
tiana^  by  De  Rossi  (Rome  1864-77),  contain- 
ing the  results  of  veiy  careful  investigations 
made  by  the  author,  who  is  justW  regarded  as 
the  foremost  student,  in  fact,  lather  of  this 
branch  of  archaeology. 

The  catacombs  of  Paris,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine^  are  almost  equally  cele- 
brated. The  name  itself,  which  has  been  given 
to  this  labyrinth  of  caverns  and  galleries  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  asylums  and  places  of 
refuge  of  the  persecuted  Christians  under 
Naples  and  Rome,  informs  us  of  the  purpose  to 
which  it  has  been  applied  since  1786.  These 
galleries  were  originally  the  quarries  from 
which  materials  were  excavated  for  construct- 
ing the  edifices  of  the  capital.  The  weight  ol 
the  super-incumbent  houses  rendered  it  nece9« 
sary  to  prop  them ;  and  when  the  cemeteries  -of 
the  demolished  churches  and  the  buryinfi^ 
grounds  were  cleared  in  1786,  the  government 
resolved  to  deposit  the  bones  in  these  <|ttarries, 
which  were  consecrated  for  that  purpose.  The 
first  cemetery  that  was  suppressed  .was  the 
Cimetiere  des  Innocents,  and  the  bones  from  it 
were  deposited  beneath  what  is  now  Petit- 
Montrouge.    The  ossuary  jbow  extends  tnueh 


farther.  The  relics  of  10  or  more  generations 
were  here  united  in  the  repose  of  the  grave. 
.  Many  times  as  great  as  the  living  tide  that 
rolls  over  this  spot  is  its  subterraneous  pop- 
ulation. By  the  li^t  of  wax  tapers,  a  i^rsos 
may  descend  about  70  feet  to  a  world  of  silence, 
over  which  the  Parisian  police  keep  watch  as 
strictly  as  over  the  world  of  noise  and  con^ 
fusion  above.  He  will  then  enter  a  gallerv 
where  only  two  can  go  abreast  A  black  streak 
on  the  stones  of  the  walls  points  out  the  way» 
which,  from  the  great  number  of  by-passages, 
it- would  be  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  retrace 
without  this  aid  or  without  guides. 

Among  the  curiosities  here  is  a  plan  of  the 
harbor  of  Mahon,  which  an  ingenious  soldier 
faithfully  copied  from  memory,  in  the  material 
of  the  quarries.  Entering  the  hall,  one  is 
ushered  into  the  realms  of  death  by  the  in- 
scription which  once  stood  over  the  entrance 
to  the  cfaurd^yard  of  Saint  Sulpice:  ^Has 
ultras  metas  requiescunt  heatam  spem  exspec* 
tamies^  (^Beyond  these  bounds  rest  those 
awaiting  the  hope  of  bliss  fulfilled^).  Narrow 
passages  between  walls  of  skeletons;. chambers 
in  which  monuments,  altars,  candelabra,  con- 
structed of  human  bones,  with  festoons  of 
skulls  and  thigh-bones,  interspersed  occasionally 
with  inscriptions,  not  always  the  most  happily 
selected,  from  ancient  and  modem  authors,  ex-. 
dte  the  gloomy  impression  which  is  always  pro- 
dticed,  even  in  the  most  light-minded,  by  the 
sight  of  the  dissolution  of  the  human  frame. 
Wearied  of  these  horrible  embellishments,  the 
visflcfr  enters  a  simple  chapel,  without  bones, 
and  containing  an  altar  of  granite.  The  inscrip- 
tion «D.  M.  II  et  III  Septembr.  MDCCXCIP 
recalls  to  memory  the  victims  of  the  September 
massacres,  whose  remains  are  here  united.  On 
leaving  these  rooms,  consecrated  to  death, 
where,  however,  the  air  is  always  preserved 
pure  by  means  of  air-holes,  the  visitor  mav  pass 
to  a  geological  cabinet,  formed  by  Hericart 
de  Thttiy,  the  director  of  'the  Carri^es  soua 
Paris.  Specimens  of  the  minerals  furnished 
by  the  regions  traversed,  and  a  collection  of 
diseased  bones,  in  a  contiguous  hall,  scien- 
tifically arran^d,  are  the  last  curiosities  which 
these  excavations  offer.  More  than  600  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  road  to  Orleans  the  visitor 
finally  returns  to  the  light. of  day.-  Strangers 
may  visit  the  catacombs  in  company  with  the 
government  officials  at  the  periodical  visits^ 
An  account  of  these  subterranean  passages  is 
that  which  was  published  by  M.  Dunkel  in  1885. 

The  Etruscan  tombs  were  not,  strictiv  speak- 
ing, catacombs,  yet  as  subterranean  places  of 
sepulture  they  may  .appropriately  be  referred 
to.  They  were  usually  hewn  out  of  cliffs  on 
the  sides  of  a  hill  and  were  variously  arranged, 
sometimes  tier  above  tier  and  sometimes  on  a 
level  There  was  a  central  chamber  with 
smaller  ones  opening  from  it  In  the  latter 
there  were  stone  benches  to  receive  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.    See  Catacombs,  Roman. 

CATACOMBS,  Roman.  The  ^Catacombs 
of  Rome'^  is  the  name  given  to  the  underground 
cemeteries  in  which  were  laid  to  rest  the  Chris- 
tians of  the'  Eternal  City  during  the  first  four 
centuries.  The  word  itself  seems  to  be  a 
hybrid  from  the  Greek  Kara  and  the  Latin 
cumbere,  and  signifies  <^next  the  sepulchres.* 
It  first  came  into  use  at  the  end  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury 9A  a: topographical  tenn  for  a  point  of  the 
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Appian  Way.  In  the  course  of  time  it  was 
applied  to  the  adjoining  cemetery  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  . 
other  cemeteries  were  forgotten,  it  became  a 
general  designation  for  all  the  early  Christian 
burial-places  at  Rome.  It  was  a  word  un- 
known, however,  to  the  first  foUowers  of 
Christ,  who  called  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints 
cemeteries,  *^places  of  sleep,*  owing  to  their 
faith  in  the  Resurrection.  There  are  some  32 
of  these  larger  early  Christian  cemeteries  be- 
yond the  Aurelian  wall,  bordering  the  ancient 
Roman  roads  and  encircling  the  city  of 
the  living  with  a  silent  city  of  the  dead.  The 
most  important  are  the  Catacombs  of  Priscilla 
on  the  Via  Salaria,  of  Calixtus  on  the  Via 
Appia,  of  Domitilla  on  the  Ardeatina  and  the 
Ostrianum  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  In  this 
Roma  Sotteranea  there  are  some  550  miles  of 
underground  corridors,  honeycombing  the  soil 
of  the  deserted  Campagna  and  running  like 
streets  in  all  directions  and  at  every  angle,  now 
near  the  surface  and  again  descending  to  tlie 
depth  of  75  feet,  expanding  here  into  a  room 
and  there  into  a  crypt  or  chapel,  along  whose 
sides  the  faithful  were  buried  in  rows  one  above 
the  other  like  the  shelves  of  a  shop  or  the 
bunks  of  a  vessel.  The  corridors  average 
about  three  feet  in  width  and  six  feet  in  height 
and  were  dug  generally  in  three  or  four  levels, 
ranging  from  30  to  50  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  niches,  called  loci,  or  locuH, 
which  contained 'the  bodies,  were  closed  by  a 
marble  slab  or  a  series  of  tiles^  on  which  was 
frequently  carved  some  inscription.  To  under- 
stand the  orijp^n  of  the  Catacombs  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  before  our  minds  (1)  the  funeral 
customs  and  laws  of  Imperial  Rome;  (2)  the 
early  Christian  mode  of  burial;  and  (3)  die 
nature  of  the  soil  out  of  which  sprung  the 
famous  seven  hills.  (1)  The  ancient  Romans 
had  a  great  reverence  for  their  dead.  Reltgi- 
osum  hewn  unus  guisque  sua  voluntate  facit, 
dum  tnortuum  infer t  in  loco  suo.  Wherever  a 
body  rested  became  terra  sancta,  sacred  soil, 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  pagan  pontiffs. 
Hence  burials  were  forbidden  inside  the  walls, 
and  the  ways  leading  out  of  the  city  were  lined 
from  the  first  to  the  third  milestone  with  the 
mausolea,  whose  richness  was  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  Imperial  City,  as  their  ruins  are  one  of 
the  beauties  of  modem  Rome.  The  pagan 
mausoleum  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  monu- 
ment proper,  the  area  or  lot  of  ground  and  the 
underground  vault  in  which  the  ashes  were 
placed  in  dovecot  niches,  known  as  columbaria. 
These  burial  plots  with  their  magnificent  monu- 
ments were  owned  by  burial  Societies  as  well 
as  by  families  and  were  fully  protected  by 
the  law.  The  Christians  likewise,  either  singly 
or  collectively,  erected  their  mausolea  along 
the  hi^wa:^s  beyond  the  walls,  and  this  prop- 
erty, even  in  times  of  persecution^  was  safe- 
guarded by  the  majesty  of  Roman  law.  Hence 
It  often  happened  that  while  the  law  spilled 
the  blood  it  spared  the  body  of  the  Christian. 
The  opinion  sometime  current  that  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  were  buried  by  stealth,  and 
that  the  pagan  authorities  were  ignorant  of 
the  existence  and  extent  of  the  Catacombs,  is 
altogether  unfounded.  The  Catacombs  were 
registered  under  and^  recognized  by  the  law. 
They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sacrosanct  soil. 
Indeed  many  of  the  bodies  were  interred  in 


surface  cemeteries  as  to-day.  <2)  The  first 
faithful  originated  no  speciaJ  mode  of  burial. 
They  generally  followed  the  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived.  They  adopted 
the  Jewish  practice  of  interring,  instead  of  the 
Roman  method  of  cremating,  on  account  of 
their  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
The  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  rock,  where  the  body 
of  Christ  was  laid,  was  the  resting  place  too 
of  the  Christian  body.  This  was  first  wrapped 
in  a  tunic  or  winding  sheet  previously  coated 
with  a  preparation  of  plaster,  was  covered  with 
perfumes  and  flowers  and  placed  in  one  of 
the  niches  cut  tsut  of  the  subterranean  crypt 
or  along  the  corridor.  In  the  case  of  the 
martyrs  or  wealthier  converts  the  bodies  were 
laid  sometimes  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  or  in 
an  arched  grave  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  termed 
arcosolium,  and  called  bisomus  or  trisomus, 
according  to  number  of  bodies  it  contained. 
(3)  The  soil  of  the  Roman  Campagna  is  of 
volcanic  origin  and  consists  of  three  distinct 
sorts  of  tufar:  (1)  the  lithoid  tufa  or  peperino, 
a  hard  building  stone;  (2)  the  fine  pozzalana 
sand  used  in  making  the  Roman  cement;  (3) 
a  granular  tufa,  of  no  commercial  value.  How- 
ever this  granular  tufa  was  readily  worked 
and  it  is  precisely  in  this  stratum  that  we  find 
the  Catacombs.  The  workmen  followed  these 
veins  in  excavating,  whence  the  apparent  con- 
fusion of  the  courses  and  distance  of  the 
depths.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the 
Catacombs,  like  the  arenaria,  were  excavated 
for  building  purposes,  but  modem  research  has 
shown  that  they  are  of  distinctively  Christian 
origin  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
arenaria  either  in  mode  or  material  of  con- 
struction. 

Origin. —  The  genesis  of  the  grave  among 
the  faithful  at  Rome  was  something  like  this. 
The  wealthier  Christians  owned  their  burial 
lots  along  the  public  roads  leading  out  of  the 
city.  They  had  their'  monument  fronting  the 
way,  marked  with  the  name  of  the  family. 
This,  for  instance,  was  the*  case  with  ^Sepul- 
chrum  Flaviorum*  on  the  Ardeatine  Way.  The 
crypt  beneath,  instead  of  being  fashioned  into 
a  columbarium,  had  the  graves  cut  out  of  the 
soil.  At  first  this  crypt  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  brethren  of  the  E celesta  Fratrum, 
and,  as  the  number  of  burials  increased,  the 
crypt  was  gradually  extended  under  the  entire 
surface  of  the  lot.  Thus  liie  Catacombs  in  the 
1st  and  2d  centuries  were  little  more  than 
the  private  burial  vaults  of  the  wealthier  Chris- 
tian converts.  These  original  centres  of  exca- 
vation have  been  recognized  in  many  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  the  crypt  of  Lucina  in  Calix- 
tus, the  Greek  Chapel  in  Priscilla  and  the 
Spelunca  magna  in  Praetextatus.  At  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  3d  centuiy  the  cemeteries  passed 
from  private  to  Pontincal  control.  About  the 
year  197  Zephjrrinus  appointed  the  deacon  Ca- 
lixtus to  take  them  in  charge,  and  the  latter 
has  bequeathed  his  name  to  the  best  known  of 
them,  which  became  the  official  burying  place 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  3d  century  and 
contains  the  famous  papal  crypt  Henceforth 
the  Catacombs  were  owned  and  administered 
by  the  Church.  Each  one  of  the  25  parishes 
in  which  ecclesiastical  Rome  was  divided  in 
the  3d  and  4th  centuries  had,  rougfalv  speaking, 
its  corresponding  cemetery.  The  identification 
of  the  tituli  and  the  cemeteries  has  been  estab- 
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iished  in  a  number  of  instances.  With  the 
increasing  number  of  the  faithful  were  formed 
burial  societies  among  the  brethren,  which,  like 
the  pagan  societies,  provided  by  the  payment  of 
dues  for  the  benefits  of  burial  to  deceased 
members.  They  owned  their  own  lots,  had  their 
own  houses  built  ftbove  the  ground,  in  which 
they  met  to  celebrate  their  agape  and  funeral 
feasts.  Hence  there  was  noming  incongruous 
in  the  Christians  assembling  at  me  Catacombs 
on  stated  occasions  to  keep  the  anniversary 
feasts  of  their  martjrrs.  Similar  celebrations 
were  held  by  the  pagans  themselves,  and  there 
is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  liturgy 
of  these  pagan  funeral  feasts  and  the  langus^ge 
of  the  Roman  martyrolo^.  The  inviolability 
of  the  cemeteries  was  undisturbed  even  in  times 
of  persecution,  save  by  Valerian,  in  258,  and 
Diocletian,  in  303.  The  part  played  b^  these 
burial  societies  in  the  Church  is  still  in  dis- 
pute. De  Rossi  has  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  Church  in  the  3d  century  owned  its  prop- 
erty as  a  burial  society,  as  Ecclesia  Fratrum 
or  Ecclesia  Cultorum  Verbi.  Duchesne,  how- 
ever, contends  that  even  in  period  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Church  was  recognized  as  a  religious 
society,  capable  of  holding  property.  The 
work  of  excavating  was  under  the  care  of  a 
distinct  classy  called  fossores  or  diggers.  They 
were  regarded  as  an  inferior  sort  of  clergy, 
and  many  of  the  rude  inscriptions  were  made 
by  them. 

The  Constantine  Periods— It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  victory  of  Constantine 
brought  the  Church  from  the  Catacombs  to  the 
cathedral.  The  reverse  is  literally  true.  It 
was  precisely  in  the  era  of  peace  that  the 
Church  betook  itself  to  the  Catacombs  and  that 
they  attained  their  largest  growth  and  grandeur. 
Everyone  wished  to  be  buried  close  to  the 
martyrs  of  Christ.  Quod  mulii  cupiunt  et  rari 
occipiunt,  we  read  in  an  inscription  of  the  year 
381,  of  one  who  had  obtained  burial  near  the 
sepulchre  of  the  saints.  The  crypts  of  the 
martyrs  were  changed  into  triumphal  halls  of 
fame.  They  were  decorated  with  the  choicest 
of  marbles  from  the  wealth  of  the  Imperial 
City.  New  corridors  and  entrances  were  cut, 
the  old  ones  were  joined  together.  Metrical 
hymns  of  praise  were  placed  above  the  graves 
of  the  chief  martyrs,  especially  by  Pope  Da- 
masus.  Lights  were  kept  burmng  before  their 
shrines,  and  thither  the  devout  of  the  city  were 
continually  flocking  to  implore  the  intercession 
of  the  saints  or  to  honor  their  memory.  Even 
the  ffreat  Constantine  basilicas  of  Saint  Peter 
on  me  Vatican,  Saint  Lawrence  on  the  Labi- 
cana.  Saint  Paul  on  the  Ostian,  Saint  Agnes 
on  the  Nomentana,  were  but  triumphal  canopies 
erected  over  the  tombs  of  these  Christian 
heroes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
the  custom  of  burying  in  the  surface  cemeteries 
began  to  prevail,  and  after  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  in  410,  interment  in  the  Catacombs 
ceased  altogether. 

Period  of  Decline.—  In  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies they  were  chiefly  centres  of  devotion  and 
tCTms  of  pious  pilgnmages  from  the  North. 
The  itineraries  of  these  pilgrimages  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  some  of  which  have  been 
preserved,  were  veritable  Ariadne-clues  in  the 
rediscovery  of  these  buried  labyrinths.  For 
some  time  the  Popes  of  Rome,  notably  Vigilius 
^537-55),  John  III   (561-74)   and  Honorius  I 
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(^25-38)  kept  the  shrines  in  a  state  of  repair ; 
but  after  the  ravages  wrought  in  the  Cata- 
combs by  the  invading  Lombards,  Paul  I  in 
757  and  Paschal  I  in  817  translated  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs  to  churches  within  the  walls. 
Despoiled  of  the  treasures  which  had  attracted 
visitors,  they  rapidly  fell  into  decay.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Catacomb  of  Saint  Valen- 
tinian  on  the  Flaminian,  and  Saint  Sebastian  on 
the  Appian  Way,  their  very  existence  passed 
out  of  the  minds  of  men  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Rediscovery  and  Research.^-  In  1587  some 
workmen,  excavating  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
chanced  upon  a  Catacomb  corridor,  rich  in 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  The  interest  aroused 
by  this  discovery  has  never  since  died  out 
Antonio  Bosio  (1 576-1614)  ^  the  Columbus  of 
the  Catacombs,  devoted  his  life  to  their  explora- 
tion. His  <Roma  Sotteranea^  is  the  first  classic 
on  the  Catacombs.  The  researches  made  by 
Boldetti  and  Battari  and  others  in  the  18th 
century  were  mainly  in  the  interest  of  contro- 
versy. To  the  Jesuit,  Father  Marchi,  belongs 
the  fflory  of  having  inaugnrated,  in  1841,  a 
strictly  scientific  study  of  these  early  monu- 
ments and  memorials,  and  the  still  greater  glory 
of  being  the  master  of  Giovanni  Battista  de 
Rossi  (qv.),  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
science  of  Christian  archeology.  By  his  genius 
and  labors  he  explored  and  excavated  the 
buried  crypts  and  corridors  of  the  Catacombs, 
established  their  identity  and  called  them  by 
name.  From  broken  stone  and  damaged  fresco 
and  forgotten  tomb,  he  gathered  together  the 
materials  of  a  monumental  Encyclopaedia  Ro- 
mana,  a  stordiouse  of  the  treasures  of  early 
Christian  belief  and  behavior. 

PaintingBw — In  regard  to  the  many  paint- 
ings found  in  the  Catacombs,  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that-  the  history  of  the  decline  of 
Classic  is  that  of  the  beginning  of  Christian 
art.  In  fact  nearly  all  the  examples  extant 
of-  Roman  paintings  in  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  cen- 
turies are  m  the  Catacombs.  They  show  us 
that  the  Church  baptised  the  art  as  well  as 
the  language  of  me  GraecoTRoman  world 
While  the  themes  treated  for  the  most  part 
have  a  direct  reference  to  the  g^rave  and  be- 
yond, they  still  illustrate  a  large  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  early  Church.  The  Catacomb 
frescoes  belong  to  three  distinct  periods.  In 
the  1st  and  beginning  of  2d  century,  there 
was  properly  speaking  no  Christian  art.  The 
methods  and  motifs  of  the  pagan  painter,  such 
as  abound  at  Pompeii,  vines,  garlands,  flowers, 
fishes,  fruits,  birds,  cupids,  etc.,  appear  likewise 
in  the  Catacombs.  However  even  among  these 
designs,  those  that  were  capable  of  symbolizing 
some  Qiristian  truth,  as  the  vine,  peacock,  dove 
and  fish,  predominate.  In  the  Zi  and  3d  cen- 
turies, as  the  cemeteries  pass  from  private  to 
public  control,  a  series  of  paintings  distinctly 
Christian  begin  to  ,a]>pear.  They  are  symbolical 
in  meaning  and  similar  in  execution. 

In  the  third  epoch  which  corresponds  to  the 
time  of  peace,  the  pictures  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  realistic,  until  they  are  petrified  in  the 
5th  and  following  centuries  in  the  rigid  forms 
of  Byzantine  art. 

The  Biblical  Cycle. —  A  remarkable  parallel 
between  the  prayers  of  the  Roman  Breviary 
for  the  commendation  of  the  soul  in  the  hour 
of  death  and  the  Biblical  Cycle  of  cemeterial 
paintings  was  first  pointed  out  by  Le  Blant. 
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This  correspondence  is  so  exact  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  these  paintings  derive  their 
inspiration  from  the  funeral  uturp^ies  of  the 
Church.  The  deliverance  of  Noah  in  the  flood, 
of  Isaac  from  the  sacrificing  hand  of  his  father, 
of  Daniel  from  the  lions'  den,  of  the  three 
children  from  the  fiery  furnace,  of  Susannah 
from  her  false  accusers,  of  Jonah  from  the 
whale,  are  the  ever-repeated  memes,  and  they 
all  correspond  to  the  liturgical  prayers  for  the 
d^rinf.  llie  raising  of  Lazarus  completes  the 
Biblical  Cycle,  and  this  scene  is  the  gospel  for 
the  Requiem  Mass.  Of  this  series  Jonah  and 
Lazarus  are  most  frequently  depicted.  The 
designs  are  evidently  symbolic.  A  man  stand- 
ing in  a  chest  serves  to  recall  Noah  and  the 
ark;  the  story  of  Jonah  is  often  told  in  three 
scenes;  the  casting  from  the  ship,  the  vomit- 
ing forth  from  the  dragon  fish  and  the  resting 
under  the  gourd.  But  not  inf  reauently  the  last 
scene  alone  is  portrayed.  In  the  same  spirit 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  depicted  by  a  man 
standing  upright  at  the  entrance  of  a  tomb. 

Pictures  of  the  Saviour^- There  is  no  like- 
ness of  Christ  attempted  in  the  Catacombs. 
He  is  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  fish 
and  the  hidden  cross.  The  fish,  in  Greek,  *i;fii^ 
formed  the  famous  acrostic 'Iv^^ovf  X/>«aToc, 
BiovTiot  lunfp  (Jesus  Christ  Son  of  God,  Saviour) 
and  whether  written  or  pictured  was  a  mystic 
S3nnbol  of  the  Saviour.    The  transpierced  dol- 

?hin  in  Calixtus  is  the  earliest  copy  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  disguised  cross  was  also  of 
frequent  use,  and  never  has  this  sign  been  in 
higher  esteem  than  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church.  It  was  sometinies  represented  thus 
X;  again  as  an  anchor  Z,  now  as  the  gamma 
cross  rb,  at  other  times  as  a  trident  4^.  The 
Constantine  monogram  Xt  so  called  from  its 
use  on  the  Labarum,  was  the  common  symbol 
of  the  4th  century.  It  was  used  even  m  in- 
scriptions, as  in  nomine  X'  or  in  pace  %.  This 
X  was  the  early  monogram  of  Oirist,  as  IHS 
became  the  later  one,  of  Jesus.  There  was  no 
real  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  till  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Crucifix  is  the  creation  of 
the  ages  of  faith,  and  not  of  the  formative 
period  of  Christianity.  The  first  pictures  in 
the  Catacombs  represent  Christ  as  jroung  and 
beardless,  but  in  die  5th  century  the  Byzantine 
bearded  face  with  severe  features  came  into 
vogue.  The  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is 
the  Catacomb  Christ  par  excellence.  It  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  frescoes  of  the  2d,  3d  and 
earlv  4th  centuries.  The  Saviour  is  represented 
in  the  garb  of  a  young  Roman  shepherd,  wear- 
ing the  short  sleeveless  -tunic,  his  right  shoul- 
der bare,  his  feet  and  legs  sometimes  bare, 
again  covered  with  shoes  and  leggings.  In 
some  scenes  he  carries  one  of  the  fiodk  upon 
his  shoulders^  in  others  he  plays  the  pipe  wnile 
they  listen,  m  others  still  he  leads  them  to 
pleasant  pastures,  but  always  and  everywhere 
it  is  the  Good  Stiepherd  who  seeks  and  saves. 
This  picture  of  love  was  the  reply  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  to  the  harsh  doctrine  of  the  Nova- 
tians  in  the  3d  century. 

The  Saints. —  Most  of  the  pictures  of  the 
martyrs  belong  to  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  even 
7th  centuries  when  their  graves  became  shrines, 
and  were  richly  decorated.  They  are  Byzantine 
in  execution  and  resemble  the  mosaics  of  that 
period.  They  are  valuable  as  witnessing  the 
style  of  vestments  worn  by  ecclesiastics  of  the 


day.  The  Virgin  Mary  appears  most  frequently 
in  the  Catacombs  as  the  central  figure  in  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  These  vary  in  number 
from  two  to  six,  but  uniformly  wear  the 
Phrygian  cap.  The  two  most  interesting  pic- 
tures of  the  Madonna  are  in  Priscilla  and 
Ostriano.  The  former  is  a  2d  century  repre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  with  child  in  her  arms, 
with  a  prophet  in  front  of  them,  pointing  to  a 
star.  It  is  a  picture  of  much  grace  and  excel- 
lent execution.  Its  classic  lines  do  not  appear 
again  in  Christian  art  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  The  latter  is  a  4th  century  Madonna 
and'  child,  where  the  ^  is  placed  on  either  side, 
as  though  it  were  a  painted  echo  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus.  The  divine  maternity  of  Mary 
was  certainly  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and 
the  features  of  this  painting  are  still  preserved 
in  Greek  and  Russian  images.  The  saints  are 
sometimes  portrayed  as  "advocates*  introducing 
into  heaven  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies 
were  buried  near  their  shrines.  This  ministerial 
mediatorship  of  the  saints,  exhibited  in  the 
Catacomb  frescoes  of  the  3d  and  4th  cen- 
turies, became  a  common  theme  of  the  apsidal 
mosaics  of  the  basilicas. 

The  Soul.— The  soul  is  freguently  repre- 
sented by  a  young  woman  standing  with  arms 
outstretched  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  called 
the  orans.  In  paradise  the  soul  is  depicted 
as  a  bird  flying  among  the  flowers  or  feasting 
on  the  fruits  or  drinking  from  the  chalice  of 
heavenly  delights.  The  celestial  banquet  is 
represented  some  six  or  seven  times  in  Saints 
Pietro  and  Marcellino  by  the  blessed  seated  at 
a  semi-circular  table,  feasting  upon  the  mystic 
fish  under  the  guidance  of  Peace  and  Charity. 
The  judgment  of  the  soul  standing  before 
Christ  in  the  presence  of  the  martyrs  seems  to 
be  the  subject  of  some  obscure  frescoes. 

The  Sacraments.— In  the  cemetery  of  Ca- 
lixtus are  a  series  of  so-called  Sacrament 
chapels,  where  the  decorations  are  arranged  to 
set  forth  a  number  of  Christian  truths.  First, 
comes  the  scene  of  Moses  (Peter)  striking  the 
rock.  «And  the  rock  was  Christ.*  (1  Cor.  x, 
4).  In  the  mystic  water  of  ^race  a  small  fish  is 
being  caught  by  the  Apostohc  fisherman.  Ter- 
tullian  has  painted  the  thought  in  words.  "We 
as  little  fish  are  born  in  the  water  after  our 
*ix^<rj  Jesus  Christ.*  (Tert..  de  Bapt.)  Then 
succeeds  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the  source 
of  the  new  life.  The  catechumen  stands  in 
the  water,  and  the  priest  pours  the  laver  of 
regeneration  on  his  brow.  Next  follows  the 
Eucharistic  action,  portrayed  by  a  priest  stand- 
ing beside  a  tripod  altar  containing  a  fish  and 
some  bread,  while  an  orcmU  at  the  other  side 
lifts  her  hands  in  prayer.  The  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  and  the  banquet  of 
Christ  with  his  disciples  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
next  represent  the  Communion.  And  finally 
the  resurrection  as  a  result  of  the  Communion 
is  shown  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  the 
deliverance  of  Jonah.  "He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  life  everlasting, 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  on  the  last  day.* 
(John  vi,  55).  There  are  two  represenUtions 
of  the  Eucharist  worthy  of  remark.  In  the 
crypt  of  Lucina,  the  primitive  centre  of  Ca- 
lixtus, there  are  two  frescoes  (about  150  A. a), 
in  which  two  large  fish  carry  on  their  back 
baskets  containing  bread  and  wine.  Here 
Christ,    the    fish,    the     'tr^'C,   bears    the    Eu- 
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charislM:  bread  atid  wiHe,  nHiich  is  himself. 
Saint  Jerome  would  seem  almost  to  speak  of 
this  scene :  *No  one  is  so  rich  as  he  who  carries 
the  body  of  Christ  in  a  wicker  basket  and  his 
blood  in  a  cup  of  glass*  (£p.  ch.  xxv  ad  Rus^ 
tic).  Another  painting  of  the  first  half  of  the 
2d  oentory,  discovered  by  Wilpert  (18M)»  in 
the  archaic  i>art  of  Priscilla,  the  Capella 
Graeca,  seems  to  be  a  real  representation  of  the 
Eucharistic  action  of  the  ^Breaking  of  the 
Bread.*  Seven  persons^  one  of  them  a  woman, 
are  seated  at  a  semi-circular  table,  on  which  are 
two  plates  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
These,  however,  are  evidently  symbolical,  for 
the  priest  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  engaged 
in  the  very  act  of  breaking  the  bread,  and 
before  him  sits  the  Eucharistic  chalice.  This 
fresco  is  in  a  chapel,  and  seems  to  be  an  early 
representation  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  Tlw 
representations  of  the  other  Sacraments  are 
rare  and  of  doubtful  interpretation.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  these  paintings  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  early  Christians  saw  nothing 
in  religious  representations  hostile  to  the  law 
of  Moses ;  that  the  earlv  Church  had  no  repug- 
nance to  art,  and  that  the  art  of  the  Catacombs 
is  Roman  and  not  of  Oriental  origin.  Mgr. 
Joseph  Wilpert  has  just  published  an  accu- 
rate and  complete  edition  of  the  ^Pictures  of 
the  Roman  Catacombs^  with  German  and 
Italian  texts  (Rome  1903). 

Sculpture.— Christian  sculpture  barely  ex- 
isted before  the  4th  century.  Catacomb  condi- 
tions were  not  favorable  to  its  growth.  A 
fresco  could  easily  be  painted  in  the  gloom  of 
the  ^ve,  but  carved  marbles  were  both  ex- 
pensive and  required  light  and  space  for 
execution.  Moreover  the  sarco^ha^  in  the 
pagan  shops  were  often  covered  with  idolatrous 
scenes.  Some  of  these  have  been  found  in  the 
Catacombs  with  the  pagan  images  effaced. 
With  the  era  of  peace,  however,  the  faithful 
began  to  use  sculptured  sarcophagi,  and  a 
number  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  Lateran 
Museum.  As  far  as  workmanship  is  concerned, 
they  are  of  inferior  merit,  being  executed  at  a 
time  when  art  had  greatly  degenerated.  Some 
of  them  are  little  less  than  carved  creeds^  con- 
taining on  their  f agade  the  main  mystenes  of 
the  Christian  religion.  They  shed  much  light 
on  the  earlier  paintings.  The  clear  carving  of 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  illumines  the  doubt- 
ful fresco  of  the  2d  and  3d  In  the  sarcophagi, 
it  is  Peter  striking  the  rock  and  Peter  to  whom 
Christ  gives  the  law.  Hence  in  the  earlier 
paintings  Moses  typified  Peter.  Daniel  among 
the  lions  on  the  sarcophagi  is  evidently  Christ 
on  the  Cross.  Hence  we  have  a  key  to  the 
early  representations  of  this  scene. 

Statuary. —  But  few  pieces  of  statuaiy  have 
been  found  in  the  Catacombs.  While  idols 
were  on  all  sides,  the  faithful  seem  to  have 
held  aloof  from  tnis  branch  of  art.  However 
several  statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd  were 
executed,  and  one  of  the  3d  century  preserved 
in  the  Lateran  is  a  most  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  the  subject.  The  sitting  statue  of  Hip- 
polytus^  of  the  first  part  of  the  3d  century, 
found  in  the  cemetery  of  his  name,  is  unique 
among  early  monuments.  It  contains  inscribed 
on  the  cathedra  a  list  of  his  works  and  his  com- 
putation of  the  Easter  Cycle. 

Gold  Glaasesw— The  gold  glasses  of  which 
many  have  been  found  in  the  Catacombs  con- 


sist of  a  desifip  made  of  gold  leaf,  enclosed 
between  two  pieces  of  glass,  ordinarily  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass.  The  subjects  treated  in 
these  glasses  of  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  are 
of  two  classes.  Some  of  them  are  genre  pic- 
tures, ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  a  newly^ 
married  couple  of  a  family  group,  and  inscribed 
with  such  toasts  as  •Drink !  Live  !•  They  were 
probably  gifts  for  wedding  and  family  feasts. 
Others  used  probablv  in  the  liturgical  functions 
and  perha|>s  as  Eucharistic  chalices  were  orna- 
mented with  the  ordinary  Catacomb  cycle  of 
paintinffs,  but  especially  with  the  images  of 
the  Saints.  Peter  and  Paul,  Agnes  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  are  the  subjects  most  frequently 
represented.  Eighty  out  of  the  300  published 
bjr  Garuicci  portray  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  constancy  of  the  types,  their  correspond- 
ence with  tra(titiott,  and  the  medallion  of  the 
same  characteristics  found  in  Domitilla  and 
attributed  to  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century, 
indicate  that  thest  are  portraits  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Apostles. 

Mosaics. —  There  are  but  few  mosaics  in 
the  Catacombs,  and  most  of  these  are  of  the 
age  of  peace.  The  mosaic  is  the  distinctive 
Christian  decoration  of  the  basilica  of  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries,  as  the  fresco  was  of  the 
Catacomb  in  the  3d  and  4th. 

Lamps. —  The  common  clay  lamp  is  the  ob- 
lect  most  frequently  found  in  the  Catacombs. 
Most  of  them  are  in  no  respect  different  from 
those  used  by  the  pagans.  However  in  the  3d 
and  particularly  in  the  4th  centuries,  they  were 
marked  with  the  Christian  emblems  of  the  fish, 
the  Constantine  monogram,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  palm,  etc  They  illustrate  the  way  the 
Christian  faith  entered  into  domestic  life  after 
the  advice  of  the  Apostle:  ^Whether  you  eat 
or  drink —  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.*  (T  Cor. 
X,  31).  The  wine  flagon  and  the  wine  cupi 
as  well  as  the  lamp  ana  the  loaf,  were  stamped 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries.  The  few  bronze  lamps  unearthed  are 
of  much  more  elaborate  wockmanship  aad 
symbolism. 

Other  Objects.) — Rings,  seals  and  coins 
adorned  with  the  characteristic  symbols  of  early 
Christian  art  have  been  fotmd  frequently  in  the 
excavations,  as  well  as  a  number  of  miscellane- 
ous objects,  such  as  children's  toys,  combs,  etc. 

Inscription8.r— The  numerous  Catacomb  in- 
scriptions are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
Chnstian  scholar.  The  most  precious  of  them 
'  have  been  arranged  in  the  Lateran  Museum  by 
De  Rossi.  The  bulk  remains  yet  in  the  Cata- 
combs and  in  the  gallery  of  Qiristian  inscrip- 
tions at  the  Vatican.  They  may  be  divided 
according  to  the  method  of  execution  into 
carved,  painted  and  Sgraffiti'  inscriptions,  the 
latter  being  writings  rudely  scratched  on  the 
plaster  or  tufa;  according  to  time,  into  the 
original  epitaphs  and  later  laudatory  inscrip- 
tions; according  to  language  into  Greek  and 
Latin ;  according  to  content,  into  dogmatic  and 
domestic.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  without  any 
inscription  whatsoever,  and  many  more  are 
distinguished  but  by  a  rude  mark  or  some  ob- 
ject pressed  into  the  fresh  plaster.  As  a  rule 
the  early  epitaphs  are  the  shorter,  although 
brevity  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of  Catacomb 
epigraphy,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lengthy 
pagan  eulogies  of  the  time.    The  name  of  the 
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departed,  with  a  short  prayer  and  some  symbol 
as  the  fish,  palm,  anchor  or  Constantine  mono- 
gram, to  which  were  sometimes  added  the  date 
of  burial  and  age,  forms  the  ordinary  inscrip- 
tion. •Gerontius,  may  yon  live  in  God,*  *Lu- 
cilla  in  peace,*  are  characteristic  epitaphs.  The 
word  ^deposition*  is  peculiar  to  Christian  epig- 
raphy, implying  that  the  body  is  consigned  but 
for  a  time  to  the  soil.  The  short  prayers  and 
symbols  on  the  tombs  are  in  general  but  a 
reproduction  of  the  ^Memento  of  the  D^d  in 
the  Mass,*  Ipsis,  Domine,  locum  refrigeru, 
lucis,  et  pacts,  ut  indulgeas,  deprecamur,  *Rc^ 
freshment,  light  and  peace  grant  to  them,  O 
Lord.*  This  is  the  requiem  chanted  and  carved 
in  the  Catacombs.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
inscriptions  are  sepulchral,  th^  yet  contain 
much  matter  of  dogmatic  and  historic  interest. 
They  express  belief  in  the  unity  and  trini^  of 
God,  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  resurrection,  and  almost  every 
article  of  the  creed  is  carved  on  some  monu* 
ment.  Especially  strong  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Catacombs  to  prayers  for  and  to  the  dead. 
Both  are  sometimes  found  in  one  inscription, 
as  this  from  Domitilla: 

VIBAS 

IN  PACE  ET  PETE 

PRO  NOBIS. 

^Gentianus, — pray  for  us  because  we  know 
that  thou  art  with  Christ,*  we  read  in  another. 
•Holy  Martyrs,  remember  Mary,*  comes  from 
Aquileia.  Januaria  bene  refrigera  et  Roga  pro 
nos.  This  last  inscription  from  Oilixtus  is  a 
fair  sample  of  Catacomb  Latini^.  It  is  oma* 
mented  with  a  small  box,  contaming  the  rolls 
of  the  law,  the  customary  representation  of  the 
Bible  in  early  Christian  art 

Papal  Crjrpt.— The  inscriptions  of  the  crypt 
where  the  Popes  of  Rome  were  interred  in  the 
3d  century  are  of  peculiar  interest. 

AmCFU5  0.eiri    ^ABIANOS^eVMCp 

These  inscriptions  show  that  Greek  was  still 
the  official  language  of  the  Church  in  the  3d 
century.  The  monogrram  Mr,  martyr,  was  the 
official  canonization  of  the  Catacombs. 

Damasene  Inscriptions.—  Pope  Damasus 
(304-85),  the  first  Christian  archaeologist,  em- 
bellished the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  with  a  series 
of  metrical  inscriptions,  carved  on  lar^e  slabs 
of  marble  by  his  secretary,  Furius  Dionysius 
Filocalus.  The  texts  of  40  of  these  are  pre-  . 
served  in  the'  ancient  itineraries,  and  many  of 
the  original  slabs  have  been  discovered  in  the 
excavations  of  the  last  50  years.  The  inscrip- 
tion of  the  papal  ciypt  was  found  broken  m 
125  small  pieces,  which,  when  joined  together, 

fave  the  entire  text.  Of  all  these  inscriptions, 
ut  a  fragment  of  the  title  at  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Cornelius  remains  in  its  primitive  position,  so 
thorough  was  the  work  of  the  devastating 
Lombard  and  destroying  time.  The  tomb  of 
Damasus  himself,  so  long  sought  by  the  arclue-: 
ologists,  was  discovered  at  the  close  of  1903  by 
Monsignor  Wilpert.  The  work  of  excavating  is 
still  going  on,  but  enough  data  have  already  been 
dug  from  the  depths  to  make  it  certain  that 
whoever  would  go  back  to  Christ  must  pass 
through  the  corridors  of  the  Catacombs.  Here 
he  will  find  the  mind  of  the  Master  in  the  might 
of  the  Martyr^  and  the  love  of  the  Saviour  in 


the  liberty  of  the  slave.  Here  he  will  find 
Church  and  Sacrament,  rite  and  ritual,  creed 
and  deed.  Here  he  will  come  upon  a  society, 
CathoUc  in  composition  and  in  charity,  Chris- 
tian in  faith  and  in  hope,  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
peace  and  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  in  X.  The  scientific  study  of  the  Cata- 
combs has  shown  that  the  Qiristians  were 
numbered  in  Rome  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
3d  century.  ^'We  are  of  yesterday  yet  we  fill  all 
that  belongs  to  you;  we  leave  to  you  only  your 
temples.*  The  rhetoric  of  TertuUian  is  the 
reality  of  the  Catacombs.  The  researches  of 
De  Kossi  have  shown,  too,  that  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs  have  much  more  historical  value  than 
the  critical  school  of  history  was  formerly 
inclined  to  give  them.  Further  and  fuller 
research  will  act  as  luminaria  to  dissipate  the 
darkness  which  controversy  has  gathered 
round  the  Catacombs.  And  when  the  treasures 
of  Roma  Sotterranea  are  all  unearthed,  should 
all  other  witnesses  of  the  faith  once  oelivered 
to  the  Saints  become  silent,  the  very  stones  of 
the  Catacombs  will  cry  out  to  the  world  the  wis- 
dom and  grace  of  Christ. 

Consult  Lowrie,  ^Monuments  of  the  Early 
Church^  (1^1  )f  which  gives  in  an  appendix 
the  best  Catacomb  bibliography  accessible  to 
the  English  reader. 

William  Temple, 
Formerly  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Saint  Jo- 
seph's Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  N,  r, 

CATACOUSTICS,  kat-a-koos't!ks  or 
-kows'tiks,  the  science  which  treats  of  reflected 
sounds,  or  that  jrairt  oiE  acoustics  which  con- 
siders the  properties  of  echoes. 

CATAFALQUE,  kat'^-falk  an  ornamental 
structure,  in  the  form  of  a  scaffolding  or  stage, 
for  temporarv  use  at  ceremonious  funerals.  On 
it  is  placed  the  coffin  containing  a  body  tying 
in  state,  as  in  a  church  or  other  public  edifice, 
and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  hearse,  or  set,  as 
the  representation  of  a  tomb,  over  a  grave. 

CATALA,  Valentin,  Cuban  poet:  b. 
Havana.  3  May  1829;  d.  Havana,  7  Sei>t.  1877. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  practised  his 
profession  there  and  in  Barcelona.  Later  on  he 
returned  to  Havana  where  he  graduated  in 
pharmacy  in  1868.  He  had  alreaoy  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  literature  while  m  Europe ; 
and  almost  immediately,  on  his  arrival  in 
Havana,  he  began  to  write  for  the  Cuban 
press  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  *Claudio  * 
and  sometimes  under  his  own  name.  The  two 
principal  journals  to  which  his  contributions 
were  made  were  La  Prensa  and  Cuba  Literaria, 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  and,  like  most  news- 
paper men,  careless  of  his  literary  offsprings; 
so,  much  of  his  best  work  is  still  buried  in  the 
files  of  the  Havana  papers.  Among  his  works 
which  have  been  collected  and  issued  in  book 
form  are  ^Higiene  de  los  Literatos^ ;  ^Noches 
de  insomnia^ ;  and  ^La  dalia  ne^ra  del 
cementerio  de  Giunes.^  The  ^Noches'  is  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  and  <La  dalia*  a  legend. 
Catalans  work  displays  considerable  originality 
and  command  of  language. 

CATALAN,  a  native  of  Catalonia  (q.v.) 
and  certain  other  parts  of  northeastern  Spain. 
For  the  language  of  Catalonia  see  Catalan 
Language  and  LrtERATURE. 
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CATALAN  FURNACE,  a  blast  iurnace 
for  reducing  ores,  extensively  used  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  particularly  in  the  iHrovince  of  Cata- 
lonia. It  consists  of  a  four-sided  cavity  or 
hearth,  which  is  always  placed  within  a  build- 
ing and  separated  from  the  main  wall  thereof 
by  a  thinner  interior  wall,  which  in  part  con- 
stitutes one  side  of  the  furnace.  The  blast- 
pipe  comes  through  the  wall  and  enters  the  fire 
through  a  twyer  which  slants  downward.  The 
bottom  is  formed  of  a  refractory  stone,  which 
is  renewable.  The  furnace  has  no  chimneys. 
The  blast  is  produced  by  means  of  a  fall  of 
water,  usually  from  22  to  21  feet  high,  through 
a  rectangular  tube,  into  a  rectangular  cistern 
below,  to  whose  upper  part  the  blast-pipe  is 
connected,  the  water  escaping  through  a  ijipe 
below.  This  apparatui  b  exterior  to  the  build- 
ing, and  is  said  to  afford  a  continuous  blast  of 
great  regularity;  the  air,  when  it  passes  into  the 
furnace,  is,  however,  impregnated  with  mois- 
ture. 

CATALAN  GRAND  COMPANY,  The, 

a  name  of  a  troop  of  adventurers  raised  by 
Roger  de  Flor  about  the  beginning  of  the  I4tn 
century.  Roger  first  gave  his  services  to  Fred- 
erick, King  of  Sicily,  in  his  war  with  Robert, 
Duke  of  Calabria,  but  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  princes,  being  at  a  loss 
how  to  maintain  his  soldiers,  he  proposed  to 
lead  them  to  the  East  to  contend  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  then  desolating  the  Eastern 
empire.  Andronicus,  then  Emperor  of  the  East, 
gladly  accepted  the  offered  assistance  of  Roger, 
and  submitted  to  all  the  conditions  which  he 
imposed.  Roger  set  sail  from  Messina,  Sicily, 
in  1303,  with  26  vessels  partly  equipped  at  his 
own  expense.  The  number  of  the  troops  em- 
barked with  him  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
about  8,000  men  of  different  nations,  Sicilians, 
Catalans,  Aragonese,  etc.  The  Catalans,  either 
because  they  were  the  most  numerous  or  for 
some  other  reason,  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  company.  On  his  arrival  at  Constanti- 
nople Roger  was  received  with  great  rejoicings, 
and  was  elevated  to  the  digiiity  of  grand  duke. 
A  bloody  affray  between  tne  Genoese  and  the 
Catalans  marked  the  first  period  of  the  stay 
of  these  adventurers  in  Constantinople.  An- 
dronicus hastened  to  ^et  them  to  cross  over 
into  Asia.  This  they  did  in  the  spring  of  1304, 
and  in  the  same  year  they  defeated  the  Turks 
completely.  In  1305  he  took  Ancyra  and 
forced  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  he  was  not  so  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  take  Magnesia.  After  a  long  and 
ineffective  siege  he  recrossed  into  Europe  in 
1306,  bringing  along  with  him  his  Catalans,  who 
left  behind  them  everjrwhere  traces  of  their 
plunder  and  violence.  When  they  had  reached 
Europe  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  Gallipoli. 
But  Andronicus,  who  was  by  this  time  very 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  his  formidable  allies,  now 
received  Roger  with  great  coldness,  and  even 
obliged  him  to  give  up  his  title  of  grand  duke 
in  favor  of  Berengarius.  The  sudden  depar- 
ture of  Berengarius,  however,  and  the  simul- 
taneous incursions  of  the  Turks  into  Asia 
Minor,  compelled  Andronicus  a^in  to  appeal 
to  Roger  and  his  Catalans  for  assistance.  Roger 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  to  appease 
him  for  the  slights  ttiat  had  been  put  on  him. 
But  this  only  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with 


more  jealousy  by  the  Greeks,  and  especially  by 
Michael,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  who  was  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  the  empire.  The  re- 
sult was  that  before  he  could  start  once  more 
for  Asia  he  was  assassinated  (1306  or  1307). 
The  Catalans  now  turned  their  arms  against 
the  B3rzantines,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death 
of  their  leader,  and  defeated  them  in  several 
battles.  They  then  passed  into  Greece  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  but 
no  long  time  afterward  they  turned  against  him 
and  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Cephissus 
(1311).  They  now  became  masters  of  Attica, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  for  four 
years,  when  they  were  finally  defeated  by  Philes 
near  Bizyn  (1315).  Consult  Gibbon,  'Decline 
and  FalP   (Chap.  LXII). 

CATALAN    LANGUAGE,    one    of    the 

groups  of  the  Romance  tongues  which  has  been 
considered  politically  in  Spain  as  but  a  dialect 
of  Spanish.  It  is,  however,  as  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  Spanish  and  tne  other  Romance 
languages  as  is  Portuguese.  Catalan  was  long 
the  language  of  an  independent  kingdom;  and 
the  influences  under  which  the  Latin  language 
passed  in  Catalonia  and  the  other  districts 
where  the  ancient  Catalan  was  spoken  were 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  countries 
of  Roman  conquest.  And  it  is  these  influences 
which  have  made  the  Catalan  tongue.  Modem 
Catalan  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  ancient 
language  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  3pain 
and  the  north  of  Italy  on  the  coming  of  the 
Romans  for  the  first  time  to  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Latin  of  the  lower  class  of  Italy 
influenced  in  a  literary  way  by  classical  Latin. 
But  Catalan  has  come  under  other  influences. 
The  Phoenicians^  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  in  Spam,  carried  on  a  trade  of  some 
considerable  extent  and  importance  with  the 
west  coast  of  Iberia,  the  people  of  which,  we 
are  told,  had  attained  to  considerable  civic 
organization  and  had  important  cities  in  many 
parts  of  their  territory.  It  has  been  claimed 
for  the  people  of  this  region,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  that  they  were  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  Romans  and  that  they  spoke  a  Latin 
tongue,  which  differed,  however,  very  widely 
from  that  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  which  was 
itself  divided  intp  wideW  different  dialects. 
Others  claim  that  the  Catalonians  were  oi 
Phoenician  origin,  or  that  the  country  had 
been  populated  from  Carthage,  and  that  there- 
fore the  original  language  of  the  east  coast  o| 
the  peninsula  was  Carthaginian,  According 
to  various  other  accounts  ot  their  origin,  they 
came  variously  from  Palestine.  Greece,  Britain, 
central  Asia  or  even  Mongolia.  Still  others 
have  claimed  for  them  a  Celtic  origin  common 
with  that  of  the  other  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

Thus  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Catalonia.  But 
that  their  language  persisted  throughout  the 
Roman  occupation  of  their  country  seems  cer- 
tain, during  which  period  it  continued  to 
amalgamate  with  that  of  the  Latin  soldiers. 
If  the  ancient  Catalan  were  really  a  Latin 
tongue^  which  had  gone  the  road  toward  Ae 
formation  of  an  analytic  language,  the  rise  of 
modern  Catalan  soon  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  Roman  power  about  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century  would  be  easily  explained.    Bui 
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this  ancient  tongue  would  have  to  have  been 
dialectically  deadedly  different  from  that  of 
the  Italian  Peninsula. 

Catalan  is  spoken  in  a  part  of  France  bor- 
dering on  Spam,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pyrenees  Onentales,  Barcelona,  Lcrida  Tar- 
ragona, Gerona,  Valencia,  Alicante,  Castell6n 
de  la  Planta,  a  part  of  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
Islands.  It  has  also  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  spoken 
throughout  the  Latin  American  countries, 
notably  in  Cuba  and  some  parts  of  Central 
America.  While  Catalan  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Provencal  in  a  literary  way,  the 
language  of  the  people  of  Catalonia  and  ad- 
jacent territory  resisted  this  foreign  and  un- 
natural influence.  The  result  was  somewhat 
curious.  Catalan  poetry,  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Provencal  troubadour,  reflected  the 
Provengal  mode  of  thought  and  form  of  verse, 
while  Catalan  prose,  which  at  first  was  not 
looked  upon  as  worthy  the  name  of  litera- 
ture, is  instinct  with  Catalan  genius  and 
racial  feeling,  idiom  and  point  of  view.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  artificiality  of 
the  Provencal  influence  in  Catalonia  and  of  the 
unfoundedness  of  assertion  that  Catalan  was 
nothing  more  than  a  variation  of  Provencal. 
Catalonia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  came  into 
contact,  at  such  an  early  period  in  its  history, 
with  the  Phoenicians,  Carthagenians,  Romans, 
British,  Celts,  Greeks  and  probably  other  races, 
and  that  it  was  later  conquered  or^  partially 
conquered  by  Romans.  Carthaginians  and 
Goths,  assumed  a  mixed  character.  This  was 
accentuated,  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century, 
by  the  very  considerable  foreign  population 
which  had  flowed  into  the  countrjr  for  com- 
mercial and  other  purposes.  At  this  time  the 
population  of  Catalonia  was  made  up  of  the 
ancient  native  stock,  Latins,  Greeks,  Arabians, 
Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  Celts,  Valencians,  Canta- 
brians  and  people  from  other  parts  of  Spain. 
Business  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
Catalonian  country,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
where  the  Catalonian  tongue  or  some  dialect 
thereof  was  spoken,  that  is,  all  along  the  east 
coast  of  Spain,  from  Alicante  to  Genoa,  and 
over  most  of  the  adjacent  islands.  And  it  was 
undoubtedly  during  this  protracted  trading 
period  that  the  Catalan  languat2[e  assumed  more 
or  less  definite  form.  Certainly  by  the  9th 
century  it  had  become  a  strong  independent 
lan^age  spoken  over  all  the  country  already 
indicated.  It  had  discarded  Latin  grammar,  if 
it  had  ever  had  it  as  a  part  of  the  tongue  of 
the  masses,  and  had  assumed  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  living,  aggressive,  popular  language.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Catalan  existed  apart 
from  Provengal,  as  the  speech  of  the  masses 
of  Catalonia  and  the  countries  where  Catalan 
is  still  spoken;  for  we  find  the  writers  of  the 
later  penod  of  Provencal  influence  in  Catalonia 
conforming  to  the  popular  and  court  usage  of 
the  age  and  writing  poetry  in  Provencal  and 
prose  m  Catalan.  Moreover,  when  the  Provengal 
influence  was  suddenly  removed,  after  domina- 
tion of  considerable  time,  the  native  Catalan 
sprang  up  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  medium 
for  both  prose  and  poetic  expression. 

The  people  of  Catalonia  have  ever  shown 
strong  individuality.  When  they  first  came 
into  contact  with  Carthaginians,  Greeks, 
Romans  and  other  civilized  races  they  were 


given  to  agriculture,  commerce,  industry  and 
the  sailing  of  the  sea.  So  venturesome  were 
they  that  they  had  coasted  out  through  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  down  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  before  Caesar  had  vbited  England. 
This  strength  of  character  they  showed  in  their 
stubborn  retention  of  their  native  tongue  long 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  had  adopted  Latin.  Cicero  states  that 
in  his  day,  which  was  some  considerable  time 
after  the  conquest,  the  Catalonians  possessed 
and  used  a  distinct  language  of  their  own. 
This  is  all  the  more  strange  since  the  other 
parts  of  Spain  came  much  less  into  contact  with 
the  Romans  than  did  all  the  east  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  are  also  told  that  the  Cata- 
lonians spoke  di£Ferent  dialects  in  different 
parts  of  their  own  country.  This  is  bom  out 
by  the  fact  that  even  to-day  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  Catalan  speech 
throughout  the  extensive  territory  in  which  it 
is  spoken.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  re- 
mains of  eariy  Catalan  literature  of  the  popu- 
lar kind^  and  the  distinct  diflFerence  between  the 
pronunciation  of  Catalan  to-day  and  that  of  the 
districts  where  Provengal  had  its  home,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  Provengal,  even  in  the 
days  of  its  popularity  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
was  ever  understood  by  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple; or  by  anyone  except  the  nobility^  and  the 
followers  of  the  court,  who  through  intermar- 
riages and  other  relationships,  had  made  of 
Provencal  a  common  tongue  for  Valencia, 
Catalonia  and  the  Provengal  country.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  a  sense,  artificial.  This  explains 
why  Provencal,  after  it  lost  its  literary  in- 
fluence in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  dropped  sud- 
denly out  of  sight,  while  the  native  tongue 
came  out  from  its  literary  retreat,  vigorous  and 
individualistic,  capable  of  expressing  all  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  a  distinctly  mc^vidual 
people.  Even  at  the  date  of  the  earliest  Cata- 
lan manuscript  it  has  every  evidence  of  being  a 
distinct  tongue  with  fixed  grammatical  and 
other  forms;  and  soon  afterward  there  sprang 
into  existence  Catalan  grammars,  dictionaries 
and  a  large  body  of  distinctive  literature;  and 
from  this  and  a  later  period  there  survive  many 
manuscripts  and  printed  books;  so  that  the 
comparison  of  Catalan  with  the  other  Hispanic 
languages  is  rendered  easy. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Catalan 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  Hispanic 
tongues  is  its  tendency  to  suppress  many  of 
the  consonant  and  unaccented  vowel  endings 
so  common  in  Spanish.  Thus  the  Spanish  hom- 
bre,  man,  becomes  horn  in  Catalan;  dudadano, 
citizen,^  becomes  ciudada;  bueno,  good,  bo. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  other  contractions 
not  seen  in  Spanish.  Catalan  had  early  be- 
come an  analytical  language  and  had  thrown 
overboard  all  Latin  declensions  and  other 
forms  peculiar  to  Latin  grammar.  Catalan  has 
its  own  distinctive  accent  and  rough  throat 
sounds  different  from  the  other  dialectic  forms 
of  Spanish.  The  Catalan  speaks  very  fast,  and 
this  combined  with  his  cutting  of  the  Latin 
final  vowel  forms  (except  a)  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  even  the  Spaniard  to  understand 
him  when  he  speaks  Spanish.  In  Catalan  the 
absence  of  noun  declensions  is  noticeable;  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  strongly  accentuate  z  be- 
tween vowels ;  the  Latin  u  is  never  modified  as 
in  French  and  the  Proven^l  au  becomes  o. 
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Finally  the  b  and  v  are  kept  distinct.  Consult 
Baellot  y  Torres,  ^Gramatica  de  la  lengua 
catalana' ;  Jubert  de  Passa,  <Rechcrches  his- 
toriques  snr  la  langue  Catalane.^ 

John  Hubert  Cornyk, 
Editorial  Staff  of  the  Americana. 

CATALAN  LITERATURE,  the  litera- 
ture of  Catalonia  and  adjacent  districts  speak- 
ing the  same  form  of  the  Romance  tongues.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  movement  started  by  the 
troubadours  who  overran  Catalonia,  Valencia 
and  Provence,  and  it  attained  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The 
literature  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia  is,  there- 
fore, closely  related  to  that  of  Provence,  and 
the  two  may  be  said  to  be  practically  the  same 
development  of  the  Latin  tongue  subject  to  dif- 
ferent influences.  The  former  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  periods,  the  first  of 
idiich  embraces  the  history  of  the  Catalan  lit- 
erary movement  from  the  first  appearance  of 
Proven^l  influence  to  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century.  Catalonia  was  closely  united  to  the 
Latin- speaking  people  across  the  Pyrenees  by 
origin,  mterests  and  customs ;  and  the  influence 
of  Provence,  which  had  early  felt  the  literary 
movement,  became  supreme.  But  under  Jaime  I 
the  Barcelona  dynasty  set  itself  to  develop  the 
national  spirit  of  Catalonia  with  success.  This 
first  period  of  Catalan  literature,  therefore,  was 
naturally  Provencal  in  character.  Troubadours 
were  to  be  found  all  over  Catalonia  as  they 
were  first  in  Provence  and  later  all  over  France 
and  most  of  Spain.  Up  to  the  coming  of  this 
exotic  influence  there  had  been  no  native  litera- 
ture in  Provence,  unless  it  may  have  been  pop- 
ular songs  which,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  al- 
together disappeared  or  become  so  mingled 
with  the  Provengal  literature  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable.  But  though  the  Provengal  forms 
dominated  the  Catalan  literature  during  this 
first  period  there  are  signs  that  the  Catalan 
spirit  w^as  beginning  to  assert  itself.  The  form 
is  Provengal,  but  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  lit- 
erature is  native  in  forms  of  expression,  modes 
of  thought  and  subject  of  poetical  effort. 
Count  Berenguer,  toward  the  end  of  this  Pro- 
vencal period,  thinks  like  a  Catalan ;  and  through 
his  troubadour  poetry  march  Catalan  thought, 
characters  and  customs  proclaiming  the  com- 
ing of  a  national  literature.  Yet  his  work  is 
still  Provencal.  Other  Catalan  writers,  toward 
the  close  of  the  12th  century,  show  the  same 
influence.  The  rugged  spirit  of  Catalonia  had 
begun  to  assert  itself  over  the  more  effeminate 
Provencal. 

The  Rise  of  Catalan^— About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century  the  Provencal  influ- 
ence begins  to  give  way  before  the  new  Italian 
literary  domination  which  was  ultimately  des- 
tined to  sweep  over  all  the  Latin  countries. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  lying  close  to  Italy  and 
being  in  constant  touch  with  it,  soon  came  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  new  Italian  literary  re- 
vival; and  imitations  of  the  Italian  poets  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.  Renascent  Provencal 
worshipped  at  the  shrines  of  Boccaccio,  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  while  still  casting  loving  glances 
to  the  Laws  of  Love  and  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose.  In  Catalonia  and  Valencia  the  floral 
games  became  an  institution  patronized  alike  by 
sovereign,  nobles  and  the  many  dabblers  in  lit- 
erature who  seem  to  have  literally  overrun  the 
land     At   these   games   poets   contested    for 


prizes  and  kings  graciously  and  proudly  award- 
ed them.  Among  these  contestants  for  poetical 
honors  were  many  men  bearing  the  highest 
titles  of  nobility;  for  literature  was  fashionable 
in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  where  even  the  sov- 
ereigns themselves  aspired  for  honors  higher 
than  their  royal  distinctions.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  powerful  personality  of  Taime  I, 
himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
native  writers  of  his  age,  the  exotic  Provengal 
^ve  way  rapidly  to  the  customs  and  beliefs  of 
Spanish  and  Catalan;  and  under  the  king's 
patronage,  encouragement  and  example  the  Cat^ 
alan  speech  rose  into  a  national  language  and 
created  a  national  literature.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  monuments  of  the  13th  oentuir  is 
the  ^Chronica  o  Comentari>  of  Jaime  I,  which 
is  at  once  a  biography  of  his  life  and  a  history 
of  his  kingdom  for  that  period.  It  was  the 
first  work  of  true  history  to  appear  in  Spain. 
About  it  there  is  a  freedom,  naturalness  and 
sincerity,  and  at  times  a  loftiness  of  style  com- 
bined with  simplicity  of  diction  and  thought; 
which  mark  it  as  a  real  work  of  literature, 
throughout  which  the  king's  strong  love  of 
everything  Catalan  is  constantly  in  evidence. 

Under  the  protection  of  her  sovereigns  Cata- 
lonia produced  poetry,  history,  moral  philosophy 
and  scientific  works  superior  to  any  other  lit- 
erature in  Spain  at  this  time;  and  she  may  be 
said  to  have  led  the  way  for  the  brilliant  Span- 
ish drama  which  followed.  Among  the  other 
very  notable  patrons  of  literature  was  Pedro 
III  of  Arag6n,  known  as  *the  great,^  himself 
no  mean  poet  and  a  noted  writer  on  scientific 
subjects. 

Catalan  literature  attained  its  highest  devel- 
opment In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  During 
this  period  two  names,  Ramon  Llull  and  Ausias 
March,  stand  prominently  forth.  Llull,  who  was 
bom  in  1235,  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  great 
talent  who  had  a  powerful  infltLence  upon  the 
literature  of  his  age.  He  seems  to  have  covt- 
ered  almost  every  field  of  literary  endeavor 
and  to  have  done  well  nearly  everything  heaf'- 
tempted.  He  was  a  noted  orator,  naturalist, 
musician,  mathematician,  scientist,  f>hilologist, 
jurist,  theologian  and  poet.  His  works  cover 
almost  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge. 
Hiis  hymns  to  the  Virgin  are  sincere,  tender  and 
sweet.  Devotion^  love  of  country  and  the 
triumphs  of  religion  are  his  chief  themes,  as 
they  were  those  of  most  of  the  Catalan  writers 
of  his  day.  Between  Llull  and  March  (who 
died  in  1460)  there  is  a  long  list  of  Catalan 
writers  who  have  remained  imknown  to  the 
outside  world  simply  because  they  unfortu- 
nately wrote  in  a  language  which  was  destined 
through  the  fortune  of  conquest  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  dialect  These  include  Ramon  Vidal 
whose  *  La  dreta  maniera  de  trovar^  (The  Art 
of  Poetry^  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
most  notable  Catalan  poets  who  followed  him; 
Pedro  de  Aragon,  Ramon  de  Muntaner,  an  ex- 
cellent didactic  poet,  chronicler  and  historian; 
Bemat  des  Clos,  a  learned  writer  and  historian 
of  note  who  took  for  his  special  theme  the 
counts  of  Barcelona  and  Pedro  III.  Muntaner 
writes  as  a  soldier  of  what  he  saw  during  his 
long  life,  *^so  as  not  to  lose  the  memory  of  those 
wonderful  feats  with  which  the  Catalans  and 
the  Aragonese  astonished  the  world.*  tlis 
work  is  extensive,  varied,  regular  and-  me- 
thodical; and  be  writea  with  authority,  in  his  t 
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capadty  of  chancellor  to  the  eastern  expedi- 
tion of  the  army  under  Roger  de  Flor.  His 
work  bristles  with  customs,  characters,  battles, 
sieges,  speeches  and  conversations  of  leaders 
and  warriors ;  descriptions  of  cities,  districts  and 
people,  all  presented  in  an  original  and  sim- 
ple, direct  manner  that  makes  camps  and  cam- 
paigns stand^  forth  in  relief.  No  such  history 
had  been  written  before  in  Spain.  Among  the 
other  writers  of  thb  period  were  Llorens 
Mayol,  Luis  de  Villarrasa,  Amaldo  March,  En 
Dalman  Rocaberti,  Juan  Ruiz  de  Corelia,  An- 
dreu  Faber,  Jordi  de  Sent  Jordi,  Jaume  March 
and  Mossen  Vallmayna,  all  of  whom  have  left 
important  literary  remains.  Faber  translated 
the  ^Divina  Commedia^  in  1428^  Sent  Jordi 
wrote  excellent  sonnets,  and  Vallmayna,  a  poet 
of  note,  was  an  authority  on  troubadour  poetry. 

Alfonso  V  so  stirred  up  the  literary  en- 
thusiasm of  his  people  that  it  became  the  fash- 
ion among  his  nobles  to  patronize  literature. 
Leonardo  des  Sors,  Jaume  de  Aulesia  and 
Jaume  Roig,  Lord  Francesch  Farrer  and  Lord 
Torrellas  were  all  writers  immensely  popular 
in  their  day;  and  Marco  is  specially  worthv  of 
note  as  a  dramatist  whose  plays  appeared  to- 
ward the  dose  of  the  14th  century  and  prob- 
ably, throu^  their  popularity,  helped  to  inspire 
the  noted  Spanish  drama  which  followed  short- 
ly afterward. 

The  Golden  Age.^  Between  this  latter 
period  and  that  of  the  rise  of  Catalan  as  a  lit- 
erary language  is  a  short  and  veiv  active  period 
whidi  began  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury and  ended  with  its  dose.  The  bright  pecu- 
liar light  of  this,  the  height  of  Catalan  literary 
activity,  was  Auseas  March,  the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  tlie  Catalan  poets.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Petrarch;  but  no  servile  imitator. 
Filled  with  the  troubadour  spirit,  he  wrote  ten- 
der love  songs,  moral  didatic  poems  and  senti- 
mental sonets  full  of  true  feeling  and  simplidty 
of  diction.  ^  Cants  d'amor^  and  ^  Cants  de 
Mort^  are  his  best  and  most  original  poems. 
He  was  very  popular  during  the  16th  century 
when  his  works  passed  throu|[h  several  editions 
and  were  translated  into  Spanish  (1539).  With 
him  Catalan  begins  to  die  as  a  national  litera- 
ture, as  Catalan  individuality  soon  merged  it- 
self into  that  of  the  United  Spanish  kingdom 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  the  Catholic  Yet 
Taume  Roig,  who  survived  March  18  ^ears, 
helped  to  keep  alive  Catalan  traditions  m  his 
^Libre  de  Consells^  of  which  many  editions 
were  published.  A  caustic  satire  on  women  by 
Roig  is  a  brilliant  and  trustworthy  picture  of 
Valendan  life  and  habits  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  centur3r.  It  is  especially  valuable  from 
a  historical  point  of  view.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  belief,  native  poetry  was  not  dead  in  the 
Catalan  country;  for  as  dialect  literature  it  was 
alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  But 
from  1714  it  lay  practically  dormant  for  over 
a  hundred  years. 

Catalan  Renaissance  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  works  of  Verdaguer,  Soler  and 
Rubi6  between  1840  and  1850,  though  some  little 
interest  had  been  taken  in  the  language  by 
philologists  and  literary  historians  previous  to 
this  time.  Carlos  Areban,  a  noted  Spanish  poet, 
wrote  in  his  native  Catalan,  a  fcrvia  ode  to  his 
patron,  Remisa,  in  which  he  painted  the  past 
glories  of  Catalan  and  mourned  its  neglected 
estate.    This  proved  a  powerful  inspiration  to 


luitive  Catalans.  It  was  extensivel;y  printed^  re- 
dted  and  imitated,  and  brou^^t  vivid,  patriotic 
imitators  in  its  train  who  urged  the  study  of 
the  andent  Catalan  literature;  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  this  artifidal  movement  was  immense- 
ly successful  and  it  became  the  popular  thing 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere  to  praise  and  encour- 
age Catalan.  Rubio's  poems,  which  began  to 
appear  in  the  public  press  in  1841,  stirred  up 
enthusiasm  wherever  Catalan  was  read  Look- 
ing to  the  past  and  praising  the  glories  of  an- 
dent Catalan,  they  turned  attention  to  a  long- 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  literature.  Then 
came  Sol  y  Padris»  young,  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic, who,  taking  men's  eyes  from  the  past, 
set  them  on  the  future.  His  became  the  voice 
of  the  prophet  proclaiming  the  renaissance  of 
Catalan.  BorafuU  added  to  the  movement 
aesthetic  taste  and  good  literaiy  st>'le;  Villar- 
raya,  with  his  *Canco,>  and  Pascula  P6rez,  with 
his  ^Sent  Vicente  Ferer,^  gave  a  new  impetus 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  renaissance  movement 
After  1850  Bonilla  and  Baldovi  added  a  new 
patriotic  note.  In  1861  Mila  added  still  more 
to  the  Catalan  reWval  by  the  publication  of  his 
^Trovadores  en  Espatia,'  wnich  painted,  in 
glowing  colors,  the  early  literary  history  of 
Spain  and  espedally  Catalan,  liiis  was  fol- 
lowed by  Astorch's  ^Catalan  Grammar.^  Bla- 
guer  became  the  bright  particular  propagandist 
for  the  return  to  Catalan;  and  BorafuU,  Mila 
and  Rubi6  succeeded  in  restoring  the  andent 
floral  games  which  had  done  so  much  to  en- 
courage literature  under  the  native  kings. 
Teodoro  Llorente  and  Vincente  \V.  Queral  add- 
ed fervor,  inspiration  and  correctness  of  style 
to  the  new  movement  and  showed  what  Catalan 
was  capable  of  produdng  in  the  way  of  mod- 
em literature. 

Robreno  y  Renart  revived  the  traditions  of 
the  andent  Catalan  theatre  in  his  very  popular 
comic  drama;  and  Federico  Soler  produced  a 
series  of  musical  parody  comedies  which  were 
immensely  popular,  the  first  of  these  appearing 
in  1864.  Vidal  y  Valenciano,  in  ^Tal  faras  tal 
trovaras^  revolutionized  the  Catalan  drama,  in- 
spired numerous  other  writers  of  note,  ana  es- 
tablished the  popularity  of  the  rising  Catalan 
theatre.  Damaso  Calvert,  Conrado  Roure  and 
Francisco  Pelayo  Briz  and  numerous  lyric 
poets  helped  along  the  Catalan  revival.  News- 
papers and  journals  in  Catalan  appeared  in  va- 
rious dties  and  Catalan  theatres  and  good  act- 
ors sprang  up  all  over  the  land.  Among 
the  later  names  of  this  movement  the  most 
noted  are  Ignacio  Iglesias,  Rusignol  and  Angel 
Guimera.  Of  these  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
greatest  name  in  Catalan  literature  and  his  is 
the  foremost  name  in  modem  Spanish  drama, 
even  though  his  plays  have  had  to  be  translated 
from  Catalan  into  Spanish.  Guimera's  name  is 
synonymous  with  Catalan  drama.  He  began 
exhibiting  his  plays  when  there  was  no  theatre 
which  would  take  them,  for  they  had  no  com- 
merdal  value;  and  he  has  lived  to  see  Catalan 
drama  in  possession  of  the  Teatro  Prindpal  of 
Barcelona,  the  largest  playhouse  in  all  Spain, 
and  to  rejoice  over  its  possession  of  excellent 
theatres  not  only  in  Catalonia,  but  in  all  the 
principal  dties  of  the  land.  Guimera  has  been 
prodaimed,  by  the  whole  Spanish  people,  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  Spanish  stage  and 
of  Spanish  literature,  of  which  Catalan  is 
nationally  looked  upon  in  Spain  as  a  dialect 
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He  is  very  emotional,  ima^native,  strong,  fierce 
at  times;  a  master  of  situations  and  all  the 
tricks  of  the  drama.  He  always  goes  stra^ht 
to  the  heart  of  the  situation  and  he  has  as 
strong  a  dramatic  sense  as  Shakespeare  and 
Hugo,  his  two  great  masters.  His  early  plavs 
were  written  in  blank  verse;  but  later  he 
adcypted  a  peculiarly  vivid  and  exact  prose  in 
which  redundances  and  verbosity  of  all  kinds 
were  avoided.  Rapidity  of  movement  distin- 
guishes all  his  work^  Among  his  dramas,  which 
are  numerous,  are  ^Gala  Placida^ ;  ^Mar  y  CeP  ; 
<L'Anima  Morta> ;  <Lo  Fill  del  Rcy>:  <Las 
Monjas  de  Sant  Ayman^ ;  ^En  P6lvora^ ; 
^ Terra  Baixa^  (translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  ^Marta  ot  the  Lowlands  0:  ^Aygua 
que  Corre*;  *Las  Pecadors^ ;  ^Sol  Solet^;  U^ 
Cami  del  SoP ;  ^Jesiks  de  Nazareth^ ;  and  ^La 
Reyna  Jove.^  He  has  also  written  comedies  of 
local  customs^  farces  and  distinctly  romantic 
dramas,  poems  and  patriotic  songs.  He  was  the 
first  to  carry  Catalan  drama  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Spain.  His  plays  have  been  trans- 
lated into  more  than  a  score  of  languages  and 
the  best  of  them  have  been  played  in  nearly 
all  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  and  America. 
^Tierra  Baja,^  in  the  translation  made  by 
Wallace  Gillpatrickof  New  York,  was  presented 
on  the  metropolitan  stage  in  1903  and  since  then 
it  has  been  periodically  revived,  has  traveled 
across  the  continent  several  times  and  has  been 
taken  to  England.  ^  Maria  la  Rosa^  has  also 
been  translated  into  English. 

Bibliography.—  Cambouliu,  ^Essai  sur  This* 
toire  de  la  htt^rature  catalane^  (Paris) ; 
Mila  y  Fontanals,  ^Observaciones  sobre  la 
Itteratura  catalana  popular^  (Barcelona) ;  Pers 
y  Ramona,  ^Historia  de  la  lengua  y  de  la  litera- 
tura  catalana^  (Barcelona) ;  Rubio  y  Ors, 
^Renacimiento  de  la  lengua  y  literaturas  cata- 
lanas^  (Barcelona) ;  Tubino,  ^El  renacimiento 
literario  contemporaneo  en  Cataluiia,^  etc. 
(Madrid) ;  Wolf,  ^Proben  Portugiesischer 
und  catalanischer  Volks-Romanzen>  (Vienna). 
John  Hubert  C>ornyn, 
Editoral  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

CATALANGANBS,  ka-ta-lan-gans',  a 
Malay  people  of  Mongoloid  type,  living  in  the 
flood  plain  of  ^e  Catalang^n  River  (province 
of  IsabelsL,  Luzon,  Philippines).  They  are 
clean  and  industrious,  and  dress  like  the  (Thris- 
tian  Malays.  They  worship  two  pairs  of  gods, 
and  their  ancestors.  They  are  heathen  and 
peaceable  and  speak  the  same  language  as  the 
Irayas.  Consult  Sawyer,  *The  Inhabitants  of 
the  Philippincs>   (1900). 

CATALANI,  ka-ta-la'nS,  Alfredo,  Italian 
composer:  b.  Lucca,  19  July  1854:  d.  Milan,  7 
Aug.  1893.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Paris  Con- 
scrvatoiy  and  settled  in  Milan,  where^  he 
achievea  fame  with  brilliant  operas,  especially 
^Dejanice,*    <Lorely>  and  ^La  Wally.* 

CATALANI,  Angelica,  Italian  singer:  b. 
Sinigaw^ia.  most  probably  in  1782,  although 
several  other  years  arc  given;  d.  Paris,  13  June 
1849.  As  early  as  her  seventh  year  her  mag- 
nificent voice  had  become  th^  subject  of  gen- 
eral remark,  but  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  14 
that  she  received  any  instruction  in  the  higher 
departments  of  the  musical  art.  At  16  she  was 
compelled  by  family  misfortunes  to  turn  her 
talents  to  account,  and  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  ^e  stage  at  Venice.     She  afterward 


filled  the  grand  soprano  parts  at  the  operas  of 
Milan,  Florence,  Rome  and  Naples  and  in  1799 
accepted  an  engagement  at  the  opera  of  Lis^ 
bon,  where  she  continued  for  five  years.  She 
then  visited  successively  Madrid,  Paris,  Lon- 
don and  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
in  all  of  which  her  success  and  profits  were  im- 
mense. In  1814  she  returned  to  Paris  to  take 
the  management  of  the  Italian  opera  there,  but 
sustained  thereby  severe  pecuniary  losses  from 
the  injudicious  interference  of  her  husband, 
de  Valabregue,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  French 
army.  On  Napoleon's  return  in  1815  she  was 
obliged  to  resi^  the  direction  of  the  opera,  but 
resumed  it  agam  on  the  second  restoration.  In 
1818  she  again  resigned  the  direction  of  the 
opera,  and  from  that  year  till  1828  made  re- 
peated professional  tours  through  the  Continent 
and  Great  Britain.  In  1830  she  retired  from 
public  life  to  a  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Florence,  and  here  she  resided  with  her  fam- 
ily and  gave  instruction  to  girls  who  manifested 
indications  of  local  talent,  one  condition  being 
required  from  them  that  they  should  adopt  the 
name  of  Catalani.  She  was  a  woman  of  ma- 
jestic appearance  and  her  voice  displayed  a 
wonderful  degree  of  power,  flexibility  and 
compass.  She  rather  astonished  and  over- 
powered an  audience  than  touched  or  subdued 
their  hearts  by  her  marvelous  execution.  Con- 
sult Edwards,  *The  Prima  Donna>  (Vol.  I, 
London  1888);  Ferris,  <Great  Singers>  (New 
Yoric  1893);  Needham,  ^Queens  of  Song> 
(London  1863)  :  Lahee,  H.  C,  ^Famous  Singers 
of  To-Day  and  Yesterday >    (Boston  1900). 

CATALAUNIAN  PLAIN,  the  ancient 
name  for  the  wide  plain  around  Chalons-sur- 
Mame,  in  France,  famous  as  the  field  where 
Aetius,  the  Roman  general,  and  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  West  Goths,  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  Attila  and  the  Huns,  451  a.d. 

CATALDO,  ka-tal'd6,  SAINT,  Italy,  town 
in  the  province  of  Caltanissetta,  five  miles 
west-southwest  of  the  town  of  Caltanissetta. 
The  sulphur  works  in  the  environs  produce 
annually  about  1,875  long  tons.    Pop.  12,800. 

CATALEPSY,  a  peculiar  motor  phenom- 
enon, not  a  disease,  tl^t  is  found  in  a  number 
of  nervous  disorders.  It  consists  of  a  persist- 
ent muscular  attitude  of  some  part  of  the  body, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  uncon- 
sciousness. Thus  a  person  may  place  the  right 
arm  or  le^,  or  another  may  so  place  the  limb, 
in  a  peculiar,  or  awkward,  or  in  fact  any  posi- 
tion. This  position  is  maintained  by  the  pa- 
tient for  a  veiy  long  time,  usually  a  tmie  much 
longer  than  a  normal  individual  could  maintain 
it.  Almost  any  muscle  group  may  be  involved. 
The  patients  may  squat  on  the  floor,  or  stand 
on  one  leg  for  hours,  or  hold  both  arms  in  the 
air  almost  all  day.  There  seems  to  be  some  ' 
form  of  muscle  anaesthesia  and  the  position 
of  the  limb  seems  to  be  unknown  and  unfelt 
by  the  patient.  This  symptom  is  very  frequent 
in  cases  of  true  hysteria  (q.v.),  and  it  is  also 
found  in  a  number  of  other  affections  that 
cluster  about  hsrsteria.  Thus  it  is  present  in 
somnambulism,  in  hypnosis,  in  a  peculiar  men- 
tal state  known  as  catatonia  (q.v.)  and  in  stu- 
porous melancholia, —  all  of  which  have  much 
m  common,  being  affections  superimposed  on 
the  hysterical  nervous  organization,  a  type  of 
make-up  of  a  character,  whose  main  features 
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are  assuming  a  definite  recognition  by  students 
of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
normal  functions  of  respiration,  digestion  and 
circulation  continue.  Prolonged  cases  demand 
forced  feeding.  Between  attacks  cold  baths, 
tonics  and  various  remedies  are  recommended. 
An  emetic  or  a  pinch  of  snuff  may  sometimes 
avert  an  attack.  The  disease  still  demands  in- 
vestigation, as  its  immediate  cause  is  not 
known.  Consult  Janet,  ^Mental  State  of  Hys- 
tericals^ ;  Raymond,  ^Obsessions  et  Psychas- 
thenics >  ;  Starr,  ^Text-Book  of  Nervous  Dis- 
eases. > 

CATALOGUES.  See  Library  Adminis- 
tration. 

CATALONIA  (Spanish  Cataluna),  for- 
merly a  semi-independent  principality  of  Spain, 
then  a  part  of  the  domains  of  the  Crown  of 
Aragon  and  now  a  captaincy-general  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom.  Catalonia,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  four  provinces,  Gerona,  L^da, 
Barcelona  and  Tarragona,  occupies  the  north- 
east corner  of  Spain.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  north  by 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  west  by  Aragon  and  on 
the  south  by  Valencia.  It  comprises  about  12,- 
500  square  miles  of  territory  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000,000.  The  country,  on  the 
whole  nigged,  contains  many  fertile  valleys 
watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  none 
of  which  are  navigable.  Along  its  coast  of 
240  miles  are  numerous  harbors,  the  best  of 
which  are  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Mataro  and 
Rosas.  Of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  all  of 
which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ebro 
alone  is  worthy  of  note,  though  most  of  the 
streams  are  famed  in  the  traditions  of  the  peo- 
ple and  its  rulers.  In  the  regions  of  the  inte- 
rior, which  are  traversed  by  a  spur  of  the 
Pyrenees  running  in  a  southern  direction  in  a 
very  broken  formation,  are  many  wooded  hills 
and  peaks  from  which  much  commercial  wood 
is  taken.  But  the  non-wooded  lands,  wherever 
workable,  are  nearly  all  devoted  to  agriculture. 
The  rugged  hillsides,  however,  support  many 
goats  and  sheep;  but  comparatively  few  cattle. 
Everywhere  the  country  is  visited  by  mists  and 
rains,  and  these  make  the  low  coast  lands  fer- 
tile. Though  hot  they  are  healthful  except  in 
the  low  and  swampy  parts,  which  are  compara- 
tively few.  In  the  higher  regions  the  climate 
passes  from  cool  and  temperate  to  quite  cold, 
for  the  snow  lies  on  the  mountain  summits 
nearly  the  whole  year. 

The  people  of  Catalonia,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  they  have  had  to  defend 
their  language,  customs  and  individuality,  have 
become  clannish.  They  had  originally  a  clan, 
system,  the  country  being  occupied  by  numerous 
independent  tribes  who  never  united  except  in 
case  of  common  danger.  Among  these  tribes 
who  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
Roman  connection  with  Catalonia  or  later  were 
the  Ceretanos,  Russinos,  Indigentes,  Lacetanos, 
Lalctanos,  Suesetanos,  Sedetanos,  Cosetanos, 
Acetanos,  Ilergentes,  Ilercanos  and  Ausetanos. 
These  and  the  other  tribes  of  Catalonia,  not- 
withstanding their  lack  of  political  unity  and 
nationality,  were  great  traders  and  very  active 
in  all  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  life. 
They  were  venturesome  sailors  and  traded  up 
and  down  the  coast,  along  which  they  appear  to 
have  planted  colonies  before  the  coming  of  out- 


siders to  their  land.  The  first  of  these  were 
the  Phoenicians  who  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time  carried  on  trade  relations  with  the  east 
coast  of  Spain.  The  natives  learned  much  from 
their  more  cultured  neighbors;  and,  imitating 
them,  they  became  still  bolder  sailors  and  are 
said  to  have  sailed  out  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  to  have  coasted  down  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  Greeks  followed  the  Phcenicians  to  Cata- 
lonia, and  were  also  received  in  a  most  friendly 
manner  by  the  natives,  who  also  increased 
their  knowledge  of  civilization  through  their 
contact  with  the  Greeks. 

This  prosperity  and  peace  was  broken  up  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar,  who,  hearing 
that  Catalonia  was  rich  in  gold  mines,  landed  a 
large  force  of  trained  soldiers  on  the  coast  with 
a  view  of  conquest.  A  prolonged  and  desperate 
struggle  followed;  and  several  times  the 
Carthaginians  suffered  defeat.  Hannibal  fol- 
lowed nis  father  to  Spain  and  had  the  same 
fierce  struggle.  Whenever  the  invaders  were 
victorious  they  put  the  natives  to  the  sword.  It 
was  during  this  struggle  that  Barcelona  was 
founded  on  the  coast  as  a  fortress  and  place  of 
refuse  for  the  invaders  driven  back  from  the 
intenor.  When  war  broke  out  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  C.  Scipio  seized  the  coast  of 
Catalonia,  and  P.  Qito,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle,  finally  reduced  the  country 
to  slavery.  The  devastated  land  was  redi- 
vided,  policed  by  the  Roman  armv  and  peace 
finally  settled  down  upon  it.  In  the  course  of 
time  many  of  the  natives  rose  to  prominence 
throughout  the  conquered  land  and  we  Romans 
and  the  Catalans  intermarried  and  formed  a 
mestizo  race  which  had  already  become  a  strong 
factor  in  the  national  life  before  the  over- 
throw of  Roman  power.  Flourishing  towns 
and  cities  sprang  up  all  over  Catalonia.  Over 
600  of  these  are  mentioned  on  the  Roman 
tribute  lists,  which  were  kept  at  Tarragona,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  Roman  law  was  ex- 
tended everywhere  throughout  Catalonia;  and 
roads,  temples,  theatres,  circuses,  public  baths 
and  magnificent  private  residences  and  stately 
temples  existed  in  all  the  chief  cities,  imtil  at 
last  Catalonia  became  another  Italy  and  the 
favored  province  of  the  Romans.  The  Em- 
peror Aarian  gave  a  special  constitution  to 
Catalonia;  and  Rome  looked  upon  the  country 
as  one  of  the  storehouses  of  the  empire. 

But  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  other  bar- 
barians once  more  arrested  the  prosperity  of 
Catalonia;  which  finally,  after  another  period 
of  desperate  struggle,  became  the  head  of  a 
kingdom  founded  by  Ataulfo.  In  the  time  of 
Teodorico  a  popular  insurrection  against  the 
harshness  of  the  government  of  tbe  native 
rulers  started  in  Catalonia  and  spread  rapidly 
over  all  Spain.  Civil  war  lasted  for  over  half 
a  century  and  numerous  Spanish  generals  sent 
to  reduce  Catalonia  were  themselves  signally 
defeated.  Shortly  after  peace  had  been  re- 
stored the  Arabs  overran  the  coast;  but  they 
found  the  Catalans  as  hard  to  conquer  as  had 
the  other  invaders,  for  they  were  defeated 
several  times,  and  signally  so  in  756.  Other 
bands  of  Saracens  were  driven  out  with  the 
help  of  Charles  the  Great.  Catalonia  was  an- 
nexed to  Aragon  through  the  marriage  of  the 
heads  of  the  two  countries,  and  it  was  under 
French  rule  three  different  times  between  164Q 
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and  1813.  It  fought  gallantly  and  savagdy  in 
the  wars  against  Napoleon  and  took  part  in  the 
civil  wars  m  Spain  in  1820,  1823,  1827  and  in 
the  later  Carlist  troubles.  In  1842  Barcelona 
was  bombarded  by  the  Spanish  army;  and  dur- 
ing the  struggle  that  preceded  and  followed 
tbs  bomlMirdinent  it  several  times  defeated 
noted  Spanish  leaders.  Barcelona  is  the  great 
revolutionary  centre  of  Spain  to-day;  and  this 
is  probably  why  the  people  cling  so  tenaciously 
to  their  customs  and  language. 

Bibliography.— Balaguer,  ^Historia  deCata* 
luna>  (Madrid)  ;  Balari  y  Jovany,  <Origines  His- 
toricos  de  Cataluna^  (Barcelona)  ;  BofaniU  y 
Sans.  ^Antigua  Marina  Catalana>  (Barcelona)  ; 
C^ampany,  <Memorias  Historicas*  (Madrid) ; 
Gi\  Maestre,  M.,  ^Anarquismo  en  Espatia> 
(Madrid) ;  Pefferrer  and  others.  <Catalufia, 
sus  monumentos,  artes,  etc^  ( Barcelona) ; 
Tomich,  ^Historias  e  Conquetas  dels  Comtes 
de  Barcelona >   (Barcelona). 

CATALPA,  ka-tirpa,  a  genus  of  trees  of 
the  family  BignoniacetB,  consisting  of  about 
10  species  in  North  America  and  Asia.  The^ 
have  large,  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  large  pani- 
cles of  showy  white,  yellow  or  pink  flowers, 
and  fruit  of  long,  slender,  cylindrical  pods.  C. 
catalpa,  the  common  catalpa  or  Indian  bean,  is 
a  native  of  the  southern  United  States.  C. 
speciosa,  a  similar  species,  the  western  catalpa, 
ranges  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  The  wood  of  these  two  spe- 
des  is  coarse-grained  and  soft  but  very  dur- 
able in  the  ground,  consequently  it  is  much  val- 
ued for  fence-posts  and  railroad  ties.  These 
species  an<i  some  of  the  Asiatic  ones  are  very 
widely  used  as  shade  trees. 

CATALYSIS,  or  CATALYTIC  ACTION 
(Gk.  KaraMfetv^  to  dissolve).  Certain  chemical 
reactions  are  very  markedly  accelerated  in  the 
presence  of  substances  which  emerge  from  the 
reaction  unaltered.  For  example,  cane  sugar 
is  inverted  (changed  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose 
and  levulose) .  in  the  presence  of  acids  with  a 
velocity  that  increased  with  the  strength  of  the 
acid.  This  phenomenon  is  called  catalysis,  and 
the  add  is  said  to  be  a  catalyst.  Water,  which 
delays  the  reaction,  is  said  to  be  a  negative  cata- 
lyst. Again,  it  is  possible  by  the  formation  of 
an  arc  under  water  to  obtain  ultramicroscopic 
suspensions  of  many  of  the  metals,  such  as 

Sid,  silver  or  platinum.  These  suspensions 
ve  the  remarlrable  property  of  decomposing 
hydrogen  peroxide  very  rapidly  into  water  and 
oxygen,  while  they  themselves  remain  un- 
changed. A  similar  action  is  shown  by  cer- 
tain organic  substances,  the  enzymes.  In  the 
case  both  of  the  enzymes  and  of  the  ultrami- 
croscopic colloidal  metallic  suspensions,  the 
catal3rtic  action  is  immensely  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  very  slight  quantities  of  certain 
poisonous  substances  such  as  hydrocyanic  add 
or  hydrogen  suli>hide.  Another  interesting  ex<- 
ampfe  of  catalsrsis  is  the  action  of  platinum  — 
black  or  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen,  which 
unite  in  its  presence  to  form  sulphur  trioxide. 
Water  vapor  is  often  a  catalytic  agent;  dry 
ammonia  vapor  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid  will 
not  unite.  This  example  illustrates  the  fact 
that  catalytic  agents  accelerate  both  halves  of 
a  reversible  reaction,  for  dry  ammonium  chlor- 
ide can  be  vaporised  without  dissodating  into 
ammonia   and  hydrochloric  add.     Catalysis  is 


an  extremely  common  phenomenon  in  chemis- 
try. Its  nature  is  not  well  understood;  it  is 
agreed  that  in  certain  reactions' which  appear 
catalytic  the  ^^catalyser*  enters  into  the  reac- 
tion and  is  ultimately  regenerated,  but  this  ex- 
planation does  not  cover  all  the  cases  found. 
In  the  case  of  platinum  black,  which  acts  as  a 
catalyser  in  many  reactions,  Faraday  consid- 
ered that  the  action  was  due  to  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  molectdes  of  absorbed  ^ses.  This 
case,  however,  has  also  been  explained  as  due 
to  the  formation  of  intermediate  products  into 
which  platinum  enters.  In  general,  most  catal- 
ysis is  a  surface  action,  and  is  accelerated  by 
fine  subdivision  of  the  catalyst  because  of  the 
immense  areas  thus  brought  into  play.  Cer- 
tain substances  are  known  to  catalyse  thcm- 
sdves.    See  also  Enzymes. 

Bibliography. —  Mrs.  Fulhame,  ^An  Essay 
on  Combustion^  (London  1794) ;  Mclloi, 
^Chemical  Dynamics^  (London  1909);  Ost- 
wald,  ^Ober  die  Katalyse^  (Zeitschrtft  fur 
Elektrochemie,  Vol.  VII,  1901);  Rosanoff,  M. 
A.,  ^Outline  of  a  Theory  of  Homogeneous 
CatalyMs>  {Jour.  Am,  Chem.  Soc,  Vol.  XXXV. 
1913);  Woker,  J.,  <Die  Katalyse>  (Stuttgart 
1910). 

CATAMARAN,  kdt'a-m^-rSin,  a  sort  of 
raft  used  in  the  East  Indies,  Brazil  and  else- 
where. Those  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Madras 
and  other  parts  of  the  Indian  coast  are  formed 
of  three  logs.  The  timber  preferred  for  their 
construction  is  the  dup-wood  or  cherne-maram, 
the  iMne-vamish  tree.  Their  length  is  from  20 
to  25  feet  and  breadth  2>4  to  '3^  feet.  The 
logs  of  which  they  are  constructed  are  secured 
together  by  means  of  three  spreaders  and  cross 
lashings  through  small  holes.  The  centre  log 
is  much  the  largest  and  is  pointed  at  the  fore 
end.  These  floats  are  navigated  with  great 
skill  by  one  or  two  men  in  a  kneeling  posture. 
They  think  nothing  of  passing  through  the  surf 
which  lashes  the  beach  at  Madras,  and  at  other 
parts  of  these  coasts,  when  even  the  boats  of 
,  the  country  could  not  live  upon  the  waves,  and 
they  are  also  propelled  out  to  the  shipping  at 
anchor  when  boats  of  the  best  construction 
would  be  swamped.  In  the  monsoons,  when  a 
sail  can  be  got  on  them,  a  small  outrigger  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  two  poles  as  a  balance, 
with  a  bamboo  mast  and  yard,  and  a  mat  or 
cotton-cloth  skil.  The  name  is  applied  also  to 
the  double  boat  in  the  United  States.  These 
have  almost  always  proved  very  slow.  How- 
ever, some  have  been  built  for  racings  purposes 
which  were  satisfactory.  In  the  United  States 
navy  the  term  'catamaran*  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  balsa  or  to  a  float  used  for  the  men 
who  clean  the  ship's  side  along  the  water  line. 

CATAMARCA,  ka-ta-mar'ca,  Argentina, 
province,  bounded  north  by  Salta,  east  by  Tucu- 
man  and  Santiago  del  Estero,  south  by  Cordoba 
and  Rioja  and  west  b^  ^^^1^  ^^^  Chile;  area, 
about  47,530  square  miles.  The  surface  is  very 
mountainous  m  parts,  except  the  southern, 
where  it  stretches  out  into  a  large  plain.  The 
loftiest  and  best  Imown  of  the  mountains  is 
the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  which  stretches  from 
south  to  north  and  attains  in  its  culminating 
point  near  its  southern  extremity  a  hdght  of 
more  than  16,000  feet.  The  Santa  Maria,  flow- 
ing north  to  the  Huachipas,  is  the  only  river 
of  any  importance,  but  as  every  valley  has  its 
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mountain  stream,  the  whole  province  is  well 
watered.  Most  of  the  smaller  streams  are  dry 
in  the  summ6r,  but  overflow  in  the  winter. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  salt  lakes.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  maize 
and  wheat  and  supporting  large  numbers  of 
live  stock,  especially  goats.  The  vine  is  also 
cultivated  and  yields  wine  and  spirits  which 
bear  a  high  name  in  the  surrounding  countries. 
The  principal  exports  are  beasts  of  burden, 
horned  cattle  and  hides  and  goatskins,  raw  or 
tanned.  The  principal  mineral  is  iron,  but  gold, 
silver  and  lead  are  also  found.  The  capital  is 
Catamarca.  Pop.  (1910)  110,317,  chiefly  of 
Indian  extraction,  with  a  considerable  mixture 
of  Spaniards. 

CATAMARCA,  Argentina,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Catamarca,  situated  on  flie 
Valle  River,  82  miles  northeast  of  Rioja  and 
about  250  miles  northwest  of.  Cordoba.  It  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Rioja  and  all  the  chief 
towns  of  the  republic.  It  is  regulaily  and  mod- 
erately well  built  and  contains  a  fine  town-hall, 
a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  national  college  and 
a  normal  school  for  women.  There  are  con- 
siderable imports  of  European  goods  and  the 
place  is  the  centre  of  distribution  for  a  flourish- 
ing district  Dried  flgs,  wines,  brandy  and  cotton 
are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  together 
with  the  curious  form  of  embroidery  for  which 
the  women  are  celebrated.  It  was  founded  in 
1683.    Pop.  (1905)  8,000;  (1916)  13,900. 

CATAMOUNT,  a  short  form  of  the 
phrase  ®cat  of  the  mountain,*  frecjuently  found 
in  the  older  books  about  Amenca  and  still 
occasionally  used  as  a  name  for  the  lynx  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  and  sometimes  for 
the  puma,  or  "panther,*  once  coipmon  in  New 
England.  The  term  is  so  indefinite  that  it  is 
well  that  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

,  CATANDUANES.  ka-tan-dwa'nez,  Philip- 
pines, an  island  lying  northeast  of  the  prov- 
mce  of  Albay,  Luzon;  its  length  is  44  miles 
north  and  south ;  width,  29  miles  at  the  southern 
end;  area,  704  square  miles.  The  mountain 
system  consists  of  three  ranges  that  radiate 
from  Mount  Catilamong  near  the  centre  of  the 
island;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  irregular,  cov- 
ered with  low  hills.  The  most  important  rivers 
are  the  Oco  and  the  Bato  or  Cabugao;  there 
are  also  a  number  of  smaller  rivers,  and  the 
island  is  well  watered.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
rice,  cotton,  corn  and  hemp  are  raided;  indigo 
and  cocoanuts  are  exported.  ^  The  natives  find 
gold,  both  dust  and  nuggets^  in  the  gravel  beds 
of  many  of  the  rivers.  The  largest  town  is 
Birac  (pop.  5,832).  The  island  does  not  form 
a  province  of  itself,  but  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  province  of  Albay,  and  is  included  in  the 
military  department  of  Luzon.    Pop.  33,300. 

CATANIA  (ancient  Catana),  Italy,  city 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  on  the 
borders  of  the  valley  of  Noto,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  the  suffragan  of  Monreal,  47  miles 
south-southwest  of  Messina,  85  east-southeast 
of  Palermo.  It  is  situated  on  a  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  .£tna. 
This  city  has  been  repeatedly  visited  by  violent 
earthquakes,  and  partially  laid  in  ruins  by 
lava  from  eruptions  of  Mount  ^tna.  The 
most  disastrous  eruption  was  that  of  1669,  by 
which  many  of  the  antiquities  of  Catania  were 


overwhelmed,  and  the  worst  earthquake  was 
that  of  1693^  when  18,000  people  were  destroyed. 
Although  again  greatly  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1/83,  Catania  is  now  reviving  with 
great  splendor  and  has  much  more  the  features 
of  a  metropolis  than  Palermo.  The  principal 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved  with  lava. 
Most  of  the  edifices  have  an  air  of  magnificence 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 
town  has  a  title  to  rank  among  the  elegant  cities 
of  Europe.  'An  obelisk  of  red  granite,  placed 
on  the  back  of  an  antique  elephant  of  touch- 
stone, standi  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square, 
which  is  formed  by  the  town-hall,  seminary 
and  cathedral.  The  cathedral,  a  fine  building, 
was  founded  in  1091  by  Count  Roger,  but 
required  to  be  mostly  rebuilt  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1693.  It  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Agatha, 
the  patroness  of  the  city.  The  suppressed  Bene- 
dictme  monastery  of  Saint  Nicholas,  comprising 
a  church  (with  splendid  organ),  library,  mu- 
seum and  other  extensive  buildings,  was  long 
celebrated  for  wealth  and  splendor.  The  uni- 
versity, founded  about  1445,  has  about  1,200 
students,  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a  library  of 
over  130,000  volumes  and  a  fine  collection  of 
shells.  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
was  more  extensive  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
are  still  to  be  seen,  as  also  the  remains  of  the 
theatre,  baths,  aqueducts,  sepulchral  chambers, 
hippodrome  and  several  temples.  The  indus- 
tries include  the  manufacture  of  silk,  linen  and 
cotton  goods,  and  objects  in  lava,  wood,  mar- 
ble and  SiciUan  amber,  and  the  mining  of 
sulphur.  The  harbor  was  formerly  a  good  one, 
but  by  the  eruption  of  1669  its  entrance  was 
almost  entirelv  choked  up,  and  it  is  only  in 
recent  times  that  it  has  been  improved,  a  con- 
siderable amotmt  of  money  having  been  spent 
on  it.  The  trade  of  Catania  is  of  some  im- 
portance, the  principal  export  being  sulphur, 
next  to  which  come  oranges  and  lemons, 
almonds  and  other  fruits  and  wine,.  Cereals, 
textiles  and  other  manufactures  are' the  chief 
imports.  The  exports  have  an  average  annual 
value  of  about  $5,000,000.  A  circular  railway 
runs  from  Catania  round  the  base  of  Mount 
iEtna.  The  classic  Catana  was  founded  by 
Greeks  from  Chalcis  about  729  b.c.  and  soon 
became  prosperous.  It  was  the  Athenian  head- 
quarters in  the  war  between  Athens  and  Syra- 
cuse 432  B.C.  It  flourished  under  the  Romans, 
by  whom  it  was  taken  in  263  b.c.  It  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Saracens  and  fortified  by  the 
Normans,  and  in  1169  a.d.  almost  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  It  was  restored  in  1232  and 
fortified  oy  Frederick  II,  and  again  flourished 
for  four  centuries  until  the  great  earthquake 
and  eruption  of  1669,  whidi  nearly  filled  up 
the  harbor.    Pop.  211,699. 

CATANZARO,  ka-tan-za'ro  (ancient  Ca- 
tacium),  Italv,  city  and  capital  of  the  southern 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  a  hei^t,  eight 
miles  .from  the  Gulf  of  Squillace.  It  suflFered 
severely  from  the  great  earthquake  of  1783, 
but  is  still  a  place  of  some  importance,  de- 
fended b;y  a  citadel,  and  containing  a  cathedra] 
and  vanous  other  churches,  an  academy  of 
sciences,  one  of  the  four  g^eat  civil  courts  of 
the  kingdom,  a  lyceum  and  three  hospitals. 
The  climate  being  cool  and  healthful  in  sum- 
mer, many  wealthy  families  reside  here.  The 
manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silk  and  velvet, 
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and  there  is  some  trade  in  wheat,  wine,  oil,  etc. 
Pop.  34.103* 

CATAPHORESIS,  kat-a-for-e'sis,  a 
method  of  introducing  remedies  into  the  body 
by  means  of  electricity.  While  certain  sub- 
stances can  be  made  to  penetrate  the  skin  by 
means  of  electrical  currents,  the  general  cata- 
phoretic  method  has  not  found  favor  with 
conservative  and  careful  observers. 

CATAPHRACTI,  a  group  of  fishes  known 
also  as  ^mailed-cheeked,*  characterized  by  hav- 
ing a  bridge-like  bone  running  from  below  the 
eye  to  the  gill  covers.  The  group  includes  the 
rock-fishes,  scorpion-fishes,  sculpins,  sea- 
poachers,  gurnards,  lump-suckers  and  sea-snails. 
Most  of  these  live  in  the  sea,  but  there  are 
several  species  of  sculpins  which  dwell  in 
fresh-water  streams  and  lakes  and  are  known 
as  miller's  thumbs.  The  names  Loricati  and 
Pareioplitea  are  also  applied  to  this  group. 
Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann,  ^Fishes  of 
North  and  Middle  America.^ 

CATAPLASM,  poultice  or  plaster  applied 
to  sore  parts  to  increase  suppuration,  relieve 
pain,  stimulate  the  skin  or  some  similar  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  composed  of  any  moist  and 
pulpy  substance  that  will  retain  the  water  with- 
out dripping  or  soaking  through  thin  muslin 
covering  in  which  it  is  usually  wrapped.  Cata- 
plasms are  not  official  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  linseed-meal  poultice  is 
the  most  easily  made,  and  most  satisfactory  of 
all  soothing  applications.  The  meal  is  stirred 
gradually  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  basin  or 
teacup,  until  a  perfectly  smooth  pulp  is  formed 
of  the  proper  consistencv,  and  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  cover  completely,  to  the  thickness  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  whole  painful 
part.  The  pulp  is  then  folded  up  in  muslin  or 
thin  calico  and  applied  as  soon  as  the  heat  will 
permit  it  to  be  borne.  The  bread  and  milk,  or 
even  bread  and  water  poultice,  is  also  very 
good;  as  is  also  the  oatmeal-porridge  poultice, 
to  which  a  little  butter  may  be  added  with 
advantage.  A  spoonful  or  two  of  yeast  may 
be  added,  if  there  are  foul  discharges,  or  char- 
coal may  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  poul- 
tice before  it  is  applied  Poultices  made  of  clay 
and  glycerin  have  the*  great  advantage  over 
linseed  or  bread  poultices  in  that  they  can  be 
made  aseptic.  Wnen  considerable  irritation  of 
the  sldn  in  a  short  time  is  desirable,  a  mustard 
plaster  or  sinapsim  [sinapt,  mustard]  is  used. 
The  making  of  an  effective  poultice,  however, 
is  rather  a  delicate  operation,  since  numerous 
little  niceties  must  be  consiaered  and  proper 
conditions  observed  before  a  desirable  prepara- 
tion is  obtained. 

CATAPULT,  an  engine  of  war,  which 
had  considerable  vogue  among  the  ancients.  It 
somewhat  resembled  a  crossbow,  and  was 
operated  by  means  of  a  string  or  rope,  suddenly 
freed  from  great  tension,  which  gave  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  an  arrow  placed  in  a  groove. 
There  were  various  modifications  of  catapults, 
but  in  essential  purpose  and  construction  they 
were  all  alike.  Thus,  there  were  catapults  fixed 
upon  a  scaffold  with  wheels,  which  were  used 
for  hurling  huge  stones  in  sieges;  smaller 
maichines  that  were  readily  portable  were  em- 


ployed in  field  operations.  A  toy  catapult  was 
and  still  is  used  by  boys  at  play  for  throwing 
stones  or  similar  projectiles. 

CATARACT.  An  opacity  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye.    See  Eye. 

CATARACTS  (from  Latin,  cataracta,  a 
♦water- fall*),  one  of  the  names  given  to  sud- 
den descents  in  streams  of  water,  the  more 
general  English  term  being  fall  or  falls.  A 
considerable  declivity  in  the  bed  of  a  river  pro- 
duces rapids.  When  it  shoots  over  a  precipice 
it  forms  a  cataract.  If  it  falls  from  steep  to 
steep,  in  successive  cataracts,  it  is  often  called 
a  cascade.  In  rocky  countries  rivers  abound 
in  falls  and  rapids.  In  alluvial  districts,  falls, 
of  course,  are  very  rare.  Rapids  and  cataracts 
are  often  a  blessing  to  rugged  countries,  since 
they  furnish  the  cheapest  means  of  driving 
machines  in  manufactories,  etc.  In  recent 
times  water-falls  have  been  utilized  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  electric  power  in  addition  to  ordi-^ 
nary  water  power.  Many  cataracts  are  remark-* 
able  for  their  sublimity,  the  grandest  known 
being  Niagara  Falls  (q.v.),  on  the  Niagara 
River,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Some 
others  of  note  are  mentioned  below. 

The  Montmorency  River,  which  joins  the 
Saint  Lawrence  a  few  miles  below  Quebec, 
forms  a  magnificent  cataract,  250  feet  high. 
The  Missouri,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
descends  357  feet  in  16j4  miles.  There  are 
four  cataracts,  one  of  87,  one  of  19,  one  of  47 
and  one  of  26  feet  high.  The  Yosemite  River 
in  California  forms  a  series  of  magnificent 
falls,  with  a  total  descent  of  2,600  feet.  The 
first  of  them  is  a  plunge  of  1,500  feet,  and  is 
followed,  after  a  series  of  beautiful  cascades, 
by  a  final  plunge  of  about  400  feet.  Fully  200 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hamilton  River 
in  Labrador  there  is  a  magnificent  series  of 
cataracts  known  as  the  Grand  Falls,  the  largest 
having  a  height  of  over  300  feet.  In  Colombia, 
South  Amenca,  a  great  cataract,  that  of  Te- 
quendama,  is  formed  by  the  Bogota  River. 
The  river  precipitates  itself  through  a  narrow 
chasm,  about  36  feet  broad,  to  the  depth  of 
over  600  feet.  On  the  Potaro  River  in  British 
Guiana,  the  Kaieteur  Fall.  740  feet  high,  and 
about  370  broad,  is  a  splendid  spectacle,  and 
just  below  it  is  a  second  fall  of  88  feet. 

The  most  remarkable  waterfall  in  Africa  is 
one  with  which  Dr.  Livingstone's  missionary 
travels  first  made  us  acquainted.  This  is  a 
cataract  on  the  Zambesi,  called  by  the  natives 
Mosioatunya  (®smoke  sounds  here^),  named  by 
him  Victoria  Falls.  The  stream,  about  1,860 
>'ards  broad,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  basaltic 
rock,  is  suddenly  precipitated  into  a  tremen- 
dous fissure,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the 
river  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank,  to  the 
depth  of  about  370  feet.  The  breadth  of  this 
fissure  or  crack  is  only  from  80  to  90  yards,  and 
the  pent-up  waters,  from  which  immense  col- 
umns of  vapor  axe  continually  ascending^  are 
then  hurried  through  a  prolongation  oi  the 
chasm  to  the  left  with  furious  violence.  The 
so-called  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  cataracts.  A  more  correct  desig- 
nation for  them  would  be  *rapids.^>  The 
Stanley  Falls  on  the  Kongo  comprise  seven 
cataracts.  On  the  Tugela  River  in  Natal  there 
are  the  Tugela  Falls.    On  the  Umgeni  River, 
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in  the  same  country,  are  the  falls  of  the  Great 
Umgeni  (364  feet)  and  the  Kar  Kloof  Falls 
(350).  There  seem  to  be  no  waterfalls  of 
more  note  in  Asia  than  those  of  the  Cavery 
River  of  India. 

One  of  the  grandest  falls  in  Europe  is  that 
of  the  Ruikanfoss  (^smoking  fall*),  on  the 
Maan  River  in  Norway.  The  height  of  the 
cataract  is  805  feet.  In  Sweden,  on  the  Gotha 
River,  a  few  miles  below  its  outlet  from  Lake 
Wener,  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  Trollhatta, 
which  have  a  height  of  over  100  feet.  The  cas- 
cade of  Gavamie,  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  reputed 
the  loftiest  in  Europe,  being  over  1,300  feet  high. 
Its  volume  of  water,  however,  is  so  small  that 
it  is  converted  into  spray  before  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  fall.  Another  waterfall  in  the 
Pyrenees  is  that  of  Seculejo,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bagneres-de-Luchon.  It  descends  from 
the  Lac  d'Espingo,  into  the  Lac  de  Seculejo, 
or  d*Oo,  a  singularly  romantic  mountain  reser- 
voir, from  a  height  of  820  feet,  and  is  the  most 
•  copious  of  the  Pyrenean  waterfalls.  The  Swiss 
Alps  likewise  contain  some  falls  of  great  sub- 
limity. At  Lauterbrunnen,  in  addition  to 
numerous  other  cascades,  is  the  renowned  fall 
of  the  Staubbach,  about  870  feet  high,  which, 
however,  from  its  small  volume  of  water,  has 
notie  of  the  terrific  adjuncts  of  a  cataract, 
and  resembles,  in  front,  a  beautiful  lace  veil 
suspended  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice. 
Near  Martigny  is  the  picturesque  waterfall  of 
the  Sellesche  or  Pissevache,  the  final  leap  of  the 
cascade  being  128  feet.  The  falls  of  the  Rhine 
at  Schaffhausen  are  renowned  over  Europe. 
They  are  300  feet  broad  and  nearly  100  feet 
high.  In  Italy  the  falls  of  Temi,  or  the  Cascate 
del  Marmore  on  the  Velino,  have  been  immor- 
talized by  Lord  Byron,  and,  though  artificial, 
are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  finest  and 
most  picturesque  in  Europe,  Thev  consist  of 
three  falls,  the  aggregate  height  of  which  may 
be  estimated  at  550  feet.  The  falls  of  the  Anip 
or  Teverone,  at  Tivoli,  are  likewise  very  beauti- 
ful. They,  too,  are  artificial,  and  have  a  fall 
of  about  80  feet. 

.CATARMAN,  ka-tar-man',  Philippines,  a 
town  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Samar, 
situated  on  the  C^tarman  River,  55  miles  north- 
east of  Catbalogan.  It  has  a  good  anchorage 
ground.  In  1871  the  town  was  destroyed  by  a 
volcano  which  burst  forth  in  July  from  low 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  in  two 
months  had  thrown  up  a  hill  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  long,  one-third  of  a  mile  wide  and  about 
450  feet  high,  destroying  all  vegetation  for 
miles  around.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the 
Challenger,  January  1875,  the  volcano  had  at- 
tained a  height  of  1,950  feet,  and  was  still 
active,  there  being  visible  columns  of  smoke 
by  day  and  series  of  small  fires  at  its  summit 
by  night.    Pop.  10,482. 

CATARRH,  ka-tar',  a  flow  from  a  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  a  symptom  purely,  and  not  a 
disease,  and  any  mucous  membrane  of  the  body 
may  be  affected  by  an  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation, usually  entitled  an  acute  or  chronic 
catarrh;  as,  catarrh  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, of  the  pharynx,  lamyx,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, rectum,  bladder,  vagina,  etc.  The  word 
has  general  significance  only,  but  it  is  much 
used  by  vendors  of  nostrums.  See  Nose  and 
Throat. 


CATASAUQUA,  Pa,,  a  borou^  of  Le- 
hig^  County,  on  the  Philadelphia  ana  Reading, 
the  Central  of  New  Jers^  and  the  Lehi^ 
Valley  railroads,  and  on  the  Lehigh  River, 
three  miles  north  of  Allentown;  settled  in 
1805,  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1853.  Anthra- 
cite pig  iron  was  made  a  commercial  success 
here  as  early  as  1839,  and  Catasauqua  became 
a  busy  manufacturing  centre,  developing  blast 
furnaces,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  hard- 
ware factories,  silk  mills,  rubber  goods,  car 
wheels,  etc    Pop.  5,250. 

CATATONIA,  a  varie^r  of  schizophrenia 
—  or  dementia  praecox,  which  latter  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all  mental  disorders.  The 
catalonic  variety  is  the  most  severe  and  is 
usually  marked  by  a  g^reatly  increased  tend- 
ency toward  excessive  motor  reactions,  such 
as  negativism,  catalepsy,  mannerisms  and 
violent  tempestuous  outbreaks,  often  ex- 
tremely furious  in  their  character.  It  is  a 
form  of  the  mental  disorder  which  most  fre- 
quently exhausts  the  patient  and  leads  more 
often  to  tuberculosis. 

These  patients  often  will  stand  in  one  posi- 
tion, often  an  extremely  strained  one,  for 
hours  at  a  time,  sometimes  days,  often  weeks. 
Some  cases  are  known,  for  instance,  to  lie  rigid 
in  bed  like  a  corpse  for  six  months  or  a  year 
at  a  time,  refusing  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
external  world.  They  urinate  and  defecate  in 
bed  and  may  have  to  be  tube  fed  all  this  time. 
Others  will  make  incessant  stereot3i>ed  move- 
ments, walking  backward  and  forward  like 
animals  in  a  cage,  or  go  through  certain  occu- 

Eational  movements,  sawing,  hammering,  etc^ 
our  upon  hour  without  mterruption.  They 
may  stand  in  a  rapt  attitude  all  day  long  with- 
out so  much  as  winking.  Sometimes  they  talk 
incessantly,  saying  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again.  Others  make  wild  rushes  here  and 
there  in  their  rooms,  beating  their  fists  against 
the  walls  or  a  piece  of  furniture. 

Careful  study  of  these  cases  shows  that  the 
movements  always  have  a  certain  symbolic 
significance  for  the  individual.  They  are  fre- 
quently made  in  response  to  hallucinatory 
voices  or  images  and  can  usually  be  resolved 
to  certain  elementary  instinctive  desires  of  the 
individual,  usually  connected  with  sexual  taboos 
of  some  land. 

The  causes  are  not  completely^  revealed.  In 
some  there  are  obvious  endocrinopathic  dis- 
turbances. Certain  psychiatrists  regard  these 
latter  as  primary;  others  are  disposed  to  view 
them  as  secondary  to  the  disturbances  in  the 
emotional  fields  of  activity.  Thus  these  hold 
the  primary  defect  to  lie  in  patients'  incapacity 
to  make  social  adjustments  along  the  line  of 
the  love-life  of  mankind.  This  incapacity  is 
revealed  in  the  unconscious  strivings  which  are 
greatly  distorted  in  the  behavior  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  hence  are  uninterpretable,  so  modi- 
fied are  the  symbolic  expressions  of  this 
internal  conflict.  The  catatonic  cases  occasion- 
ally set  well  following  an  acute  maniacal 
period,  but  when  the  disease  is  prolonged  5 
to  10  years  they  usually  make  up  a  great  mass 
of  the  chronic  incurable  lunatics  of  our  hospi- 
tals for  mental  diseases.  See  Dementia  Pre- 
cox. Consult  Jelliffe  and  White,  ^Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System>  (2d  ed.,  1917). 

Smith  Ely  Jelliffe. 
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Comptftaan  of  Victoria  Falls  (Africa),  400  feet  hicb,  with  Niaaara  Falls,  168  feet  high.      The  tower  of  the 
Singer  BuHding  (New  York),  612  feet  hi|^,  rises  above  the  crest. 
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^  CATAWBA,    or    GREAT    CATAWBA, 
RIVSR.     See  Wateree  River. 

CATAWBA,  a  light,  sparkling  wine,  of 
rich  Muscatine  flavor,  produced  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  made  from 
the  Catawba  grape,  first  found  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Catawba  River  in  the  Carolinas. 
This  wine  is  now  in  extensive  use,  and  is 
gradually  superseding  Rhenish  and  French 
sparkling  wines,  to  which,  in  general  character, 
it  bears  a  resemblance. 

CATAWBAS,  derived  from  the  Choctaw, 
signifying  ^divided,*  a  tribe  of  Indians  for- 
merly inhabiting  Nauvasa  and  five  other 
towns  on  the  Catawba  River,  an  attractive 
region  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
tribe  is  now  represented  Iw  about  100  half- 
breeds,  some  of  whom  speak  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, on  a  small  State  reservation  on  Ca- 
tawba River,  in  York  County,  S.  C.  In  early 
colonial  times  they  were  a  powerful  tribe  num- 
bering about  6^000,  including  1,500  warriors. 
Wars  and  degeneracy  reduced  their  numbers 
until  they  dwindled  to  450  in  1822.  Peter  Harris, 
the  last  pure-blooded  Catawba,  was  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier.  Longfellow's  verse  popularized 
Catawba  wine,  the  grapes  for  which,  found 
near  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  River  in  1801, 
were  named  in  1828  by  Major  Adlum. 

CATBALOGAN,  k^t-ba-lo-can',  PhUip- 
pines.  capital  of  the  province  of  Samar,  sit- 
uated on  a  small  bay  at  the  moudi  of  the  Anti- 
gas  River  on  the  west  coast.  It  is  protected  by 
a  number  of  islands,  Daram  being  the  largest 
The  anchorage  ground  is  not  safe  during  mon- 
soon weather;  Parasan  Island  Bay,  10  miles 
west,  is  then  the  refuge  for  vessels.  The  town 
has  a  large  trade  in  hemp  and  cocoanut-oil 
with  Manila,  which  is  338  miles  northwest,  and 
steamers  from  Manila  call  every  two  weeks. 
Pop.  7.75a 

CATCH,  a  short  piece  of  music  peculiar 
to  England,  written  generally  in  three  or  four 
parts.  It  is  a  sort  of  short  canon,  the  second 
voice  taking  up  the  theme  when  the  first  has 
completed  the  first  phrase,  the  third  following 
the  second  in  same  manner.  These  composi- 
tions are  most  frequently  of  a  humorous  and 
bacchanalian  character  and  have  been  from 
Purcell's  time  very  popular  in  England.  There 
is  a  Catch  Club  in  London  which  was  founded 
in  1761. 

CATCHFLY,  any  one  of  several  plants  of 
various  genera.  The  name  is  perhaps  most 
commonly  applied  to  species  of  Silene,  of  the 
family  Silenacea,  since  their  calyces  and  stems 
exude  a  clammy,  sticky  substance  which  at- 
tracts flies  and  holds  and  kills  those  that  alight 
Certain  species  of  Lychnis,  a  closely  related 
genus,  especially  L,  viscaria,  are  also  popularly 
called  by  this  name.  Sometimes,  too,  the  Venus 
flytrap  is  called  Carolina  catchfly.  See  Car- 
nivorous Plants;  Lychnis;  Silbne. 

O^TEAU,  ka-to,  Le,  or  CATEAU-CAM- 
BRESIS,  kah-bra-ze,  France,  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Selle,  15  miles^  east-southeast  of  Cambrai.  It 
was  once  fortified,  though  now  open,  and  is 
famous  for  the  treaty  of  its  name  signed  here 
in  1559,  by  which  Henry  II  of  France  gave 
up  Calais  to  the  English ;  and  agreed  to  aban- 
don all  he  had  conquered  from  Spain  on  con- 
dition that  that  country  would  do  die  like  with 


her  French  conquests.  Altogether  France  lost 
189  fortified  towns  by  the  treaty:  Le  Cateau 
has  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  merinos, 
cambric  shawls  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
them  and  in  wine,  iron,  coal  and  agricultural 
products  in  general.    Pop.  10,500. 

CATECHESIS,  kat-e-ke'sis,  the  sdehce 
which  teaches  the  proper  method  of  instructing 
be^nners  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  question  and  answer,  which  is  called 
the  catechetical  method.  Hence  catechist  and 
catechize.  The  art  of  the  catechist  consists  in 
being  able  to  elicit  and  develop  the  ideas  of  the 
youthful  mind  This  part  o£^  religious  science 
was  first  cultivated  in  modern  times,  and  Ro- 
senmiiller.  Daub,  Winter,  Heinrich,  Miiller, 
Schwarz,  Palmer  and  others  have  particularly 
distin^shed  themselves  by  their  writings 
upon  It. 

CATECHETICAL,  kat-c-k^tl-kal, 
SCHOOLS,  institutions  for  the  elementaiy 
education  of  Christian  teachers,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  2d 
to  the  5th  centurv.  They  were  different  from 
catechumenical  schools,  which  were  attached  to 
almost  every  church  and  which  were  intended 
onlv  for  the  popular  instruction  of  proselytes 
and  children;  wnereas  the  catechetical  schools 
were  intended  to  communicate  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  The  first  and  most  - 
renowned  was  established  about  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century,  for  the  Egyptian  Church  at  ' 
Alexandria,  on  the  model  of  the  famous 
schools  of  Grecian  learning  in  that  place.  (See 
Alexandrian  Age).  Teachers  like  Pantaenu^ 
Clement  and  Origen  gave  them  splendor  and 
secured  their  permanence.  They  combined  in- 
struction in  rhetoric,  oratory  and  music,  in 
classical  Grecian  literature,  and  the  Eclectic 
philosophy,  with  the  principal  branches  of  theo- 
lo^cal  study,  exegesis,  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion and  the  traditions  of  the  Church;  dis- 
tinguished the  popular  religious  belief  from  the 
Gnosis,  or  the  thorough  knowledge  of  religion; 
established  Christian  theology  as  a  science  and 
finally  attacked  the  dreams  of  the  Chiliasts 
(believers  in  a  millennium) ;  but  by  blending 
Greek  speculations  and  Gnostic  phantasies  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  by  an  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  BiUe,  contributed 
to  the  introduction  of  heresies.  The  distrac- 
tion -of  the  Alexandrian  Church  by  the  Arian 
controversies  proved  the  destruction  of  the 
catechetical  schools  in  that  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  The  catechetical 
school  at  Antioch  appears  not  to  have  been  a 
permanent  institution  like  the  Alexandrian,  but 
only  to  have  been  formed  around  distinguished 
teachers,  when  there  happened  to  be  any  in  the 
■place.  There  were  some  distinguished  teachers 
in  Antioch  about  the  year  220.  We  have  no  • 
certain  information,  however,  of  the  theological 
teachers  in  that  place,  such  as  Lucian,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  These  teach- 
ers were  distinguished  from  the  Alexandrian  by 
more  sober  views  of  Christianity,  by  confining 
themselves  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  by  a  cautious  use  of  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  by  a  bolder  discussion  of  doc- 
trines. The  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  contro- 
versies, in  the  5th  century,  drew  after  them  the 
ruin  of  the  schools  at  Antioch.  Of  a  similar 
character  were  the  schools  instituted  at  Edessa         t 
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in  the  3d  century  and  destroyed  in  489,  and  the 
school  afterward  established  at  Nisibis,  by  the 
Nestorians,  in  its  stead;  both  of  which  were  in 
Mesopotamia.  To  these  schools  succeeded*  at 
a  later  date,  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools, 
especially  among  the  Western  Christians,  who^ 
as '  late  as  the  6th  century,  made  use  oi  the 
heathen  schools,  and  had  never  established 
catechetical  schools  even  at  Rome. 

CATECHISM,  a  form  of  instruction  by 
question  and  answer,  especially  in  Christian 
doctrine  by  that  method;  and  not  the  instruc- 
tion only,  but  the  book  in  which  the  questions 
and  answers  are  contained.  The  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  was  an  institution  de- 
signed to  instruct  pagans  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Church  (2d  century).  Its 
founder,  Pantenos,  was  a  oreefc  convert  deeply 
learned  in  the  Grecian  philosophy  and  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Among  his  disciples  was 
Titus  Flavins  Clemens,  who  became  his  suc- 
cessor as  head  of  the  school;  and  to  Qemens 
(Clement  of  Alexandria)  succeeded  the  illus- 
trious Origen,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  18, 
was  deemed  worthy  to  be  named  to  so  respon- 
sible a  post. 

The  catechetical  instruction  given  by  these 
masters  of  the  Alexandrine  school  was  con- 
veyed rather  in  the  form  of  lectures  than  in 
that  of  question  and  answer.  The  more 
familiar  instruction  given  to  catechumens  in 
the  early  Church  was  of  the  same  nature,  but 
more  simple  and  elementary.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century  ^  Saint  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem^  composed  23  lectures,  or  in  Greek 
katachesets,  of  which  18  were  addressed  to 
postulants  for  baptism  (catechumens)  and  five 
to  the  neophytes  after  their  baptism.  These 
latter  he  called  mystagogic  catacheses,  or  in- 
struction in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity. 
They  are  of  a  more  popular  character  than  the 
catachescs  of  the  Alexandrines  and  are  believed 
to  be  the  first  example  of  a  popular  compen- 
dium of  the  Christian  doctrines. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  Roman 
Catechism  or  Catechismus  ad  Parochos  (Cate- 
chism for  Parish  Priests)  is  addressed  espe- 
cially to  pastors  and  others  having  cure  of 
souls,  suggesting  to  them  the  manner  of  ex- 
pounding diristian  doctrine  and  of  enforcing 
the  precepts  of  Christian  morality  in  their 
sermons  from  the  pulpit  and  in  conveying  re- 
ligious instruction  to  the  young.  It  is  also 
designed  as  a  basi^  and  model  in  composing 
short  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  for 
popular  use  among  the  laity.  The  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  first  published  in 
1566  in  Latin  and  formed  a  considerable  vol- 
ume, 500  pages  8vo.  A  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  ordered  all  bishops  to  ^*take  care  to 
have  the  Catechism  faithfully  translated  into 
the  vernacular  language  and  expounded  to  the 
people  by  all  pastors.^  Translations  were  ac- 
cordingly made  into  Italian,  French,  Spanish 
and  German.  The  first  English  translation  was 
not  published  till  1829.  It  is  a  large  octavo, 
closely  printed,  of  over  400  pages.  The  work 
possesses  high  authority,  but  not  the  highest; 
it  does  not  rank  with  the  creeds  of  the  (3iurch 
or  with  the  canons  and  decrees  of  councils  or 
the  dogmatic  definitions  of  Popes. 

All  the  principal  divisions  of  Protestantism 


—  the  Anglican  Church  and  its  offshoots,  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvtnistic  Chtirches,  the  Pre5<^ 
byterians,  Methodists  and  Baptists  —  have  cate- 
chisms. Many  of  these  Protestant  catechismS| 
as  the  catechism  of  Luther,  the  (^vinist  ox 
Geneva,  the  Westminster  Larger  and  Shorter 
catechisms,  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England,  possess  in  their  several  Churches  an 
authority  equal  or  comparable  to  that  of  their 
several  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith. 

CATECHU,  an  earthy  or  resin-like  sub- 
stance, used  in  dyeing^  and  calico-printing;  and 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  leaves,  wood  and  fruit  of  certain 
plants  growing  in  India  and  other  Eastern 
countries  (notably  the  Acacia  catechu)  and 
concentrating  the  extract  by  evaporation  until 
it  will  solidify.  Catechu  (known  also  in  the 
trade  as  *cutch*)  consists  mainly  of  catechu- 
tannic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
catechin,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  soluble  in  hot  water.  In  medicine  catechu 
is  of  service  because  of  the  tannin  that  it  con- 
tains. It  acts  as  an  astringent  and  is  service- 
able in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Catechu  is 
also  used  in  lozenges  tor  affections  of  the 
mouth  and  throat 

CATECHUMEN,  a  person  who  is  under 
instruction  and  probation  preparatory  to  admis- 
sion to  membership  in  the  Chrisuan  Church 
through  baptism.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Church's  mission  the 
converts  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
admitted  through  baptism  to  fellowship  in 
thousands  at  a  time,  without  any  preliminary 
inquiry  into  their  dispositions,  and  without  any 
instruction  in  the  articles  of  Christian  belief 
or  the  new  obligations  contracted  by  admission 
into  the  Christian  body.  But  when  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  conversion  had  cooled  doubtless 
many  were  found  who  "^walked  no  more*  in 
the  way  of  the  apostles  and  went  back  to  their 
pagan  or  their  Jewish  beliefs  and  practices,  or 
worse,  who  after  two  changes  of  religioa 
lapsed  into  open  contempt  of  all  religion*  and  of 
all  morality.  To  guard  against  the  scandal  of 
such  apostasies  the  Church  provided  a  system 
of  preliminary,  graduated  instruction  and  pro- 
bation for  those  who  desired  admission  to  the 
Christian  communion.  The  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Church,  to  the  body  of  the  faith- 
ful (believers,  fideles,  pistoi)  were  called 
catechumeni  (persons  under  instruction)  and 
even  in  this  class  there  were  three  or  even  four 
separate  grades.  There  was  the  fixst  grade,  that 
of  those  who,  having  expressed  a  desire  for 
admission,  were  put  under  instruction  privately 
by  some  officer  of  the  Church:  this  class  was 
not  admitted  at  all  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
faithful.  Those  in  the  second  grade,  that  of 
the  acouomenoi,  audienics,  hearers,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  assembly  for  worship  but  were 
required  to  withdraw  after  the  reading  of  the 
stated  passages  from  the  evangelic  and  apos- 
tolic books  and  the  sermon  or  exhortation  hy 
the  bishopL  Those  of  the  third  grade,  the 
gonyclinontes,  genu  flee  thites,  those  *T)ending 
the  knee,^  that  is,  who  join  in  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  remained  in  the  congregatioij  till 
certain  prayers  in  the  liturgy  were  said  and  the 
bishop  had  pronounced  his  benediction.  The 
fourth  grade  included  all  those  who,  having 
passed  the  first  three,  were  to  receive  the  rite 
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of  bapitisin  and  thereby  were  to  be  admitted  to 
full  communion  with  the  faithful  on  the  next 
stated  day  for  administration  of  that  sacra- 
ment: these  are  the  photUomenoi,  instructed, 
or  competentes,  or  electi.  The  first  two  grades 
are  not  recognised  as  two  by  all  Churdb  his- 
torians. 

Such  a  term  of  preliminary  instruction  and 
probation  was  imperatively  necessary  in  the 
ages  of  persecution,  to  save  the  Christian  body 
from  the  scandal  of  apostasy  on  the  part  of 
converts  who  entered  the  Church  either  from 
unworthy  motives,  as,  for  example,  to  act  as ' 
informers;  or  who  entered  without  weighing 
the  obligation  they  assumed  to  lead  a  holy  life 
void  of  all  offense,  and  who  disgraced  their 
Christian  profession  by  their  disorderly  lives. 
The  institution  of  the  catechumenate  persisted 
after  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  proclaimed 
by  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  indeed  the 
need  of  it  was  greater  now  that  the  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion  seemed  the  gateway 
to  honor  and  power  m  the  state  instead  of  to 
martyrdom.  The  press  of  candidates  for  ad^ 
mission  to  the  Church  was  great ;  and  even  the 
children  of  believers  like  converts  from  the 
pagan  religion  had  to  pass  through  the  cate- 
chumenal  grades.  Out  of  this  grew  a  great 
abuse  and  a  ereat  scandal.  Men  who  sought 
admission  to  tne  Church  for  other  reasons  than 
a  desire  to  lead  a  Christian  life  would  enter 
themselves  as  catediumens,  postulants,  and 
would  continue  in  that  grade  for  an  indefinite 
period  not  pled^ng  themselves  to  observance 
of  the  law  of  Christ  and  the  Church  till  the 
end  of  their  life  was  ^t  hand  Nor  was  it  the 
converts  from  paganism  alone  who  thus  de- 
ferred baptism,  as  Constantine  did,  but  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  often  followed 
their  example.  Yet  the  motive  for  deferring 
baptism  was  not  always  a  desire  to  evade  the 
obligations  of  the  Christian  profession;  in  very 
many  instances  the  delay  was  prompted  by  a 
conscientious  scruple  lest  the  baptized  person 
falling  from  grace  afterward  should  commit  a 
sip  that  could  never  be  condoned:  among  il- 
Itistrious  men  who  for  a  time  acted  on  this 
scruple  are  numbered  even  doctors  of  the 
Oiurch  —  Saints  Ambrose,  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
znSjAugustine. 

The  ancient  church  edifices  provided  for  the 
separation  of  the  catechumens  from  the  faith- 
ful that  were  in  full  communion.  In  the  an- 
cient church  of  Saint  Clement  in  Rome,  the 
body  of  the  building  Is  divided  off  by  stone 
constructions  into  the  presbyterium,  chancel  or 
fanctuary  for  the  clergy  at  the  eastern  end,  a 
middle  compartment  for  the  faithful  in  full 
communion  —  the  galleries  here  being  reserved 
for  the  women  —  and  in  the  western  end,  or 
front,  a  much  larger  compartment  of  the  nave 
for  the  catechumens. 

CATEGORY  (Gk.  mnryopia,  an  accusa- 
tion), in  logic  and  philosophy,  one  of  the  great 
natural  divisions  into  whidi  all  conceivable  ob- 
jects fall.  The  ancients,  following  Aristotle, 
generally  made  10  categories.  Under  the  first 
all  substances  are  comprised,  and  all  accidents 
or  attributes  under  the  last  nine,  namely,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  action,  condition,  time, 
place,  situation  and  acquired  nature.  A  some- 
what similar  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  Hmdu  philosopher  Kavada.    This 
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arrangement,  however,  is  now  obsolete.  Des- 
cartes thought  that  all  nature  may  be  better 
considered  under  the  seven  divisions:  spirit, 
matter.  Quantity,  substance,  figure,  motion  and 
rest  Plato  admitted  only  five  categories  — 
substance,  identity,  diversi^,  motion  and  rest. 
The  Stoics  held  lour — subjects,  qualities,  in* 
dependent  modes,  relative  modes.  Plotinus  ap- 
plied to  the  intelligible  world  the  categories 
the  One,  motion,  rest,  identity  and  difference; 
to  the  world  of  sense  the  categories  being,  re- 
lation, quantify  quality  and  motion.  ICant's 
list  of  categories  is:  1.  Categories  of  quantity: 
unity,  plurality,  universality.  2.  Categories  of 
quality:  realit;^,  lintdtation,  negation.  3.  Cate- 
gories of  relation :  substantiality,^  causality,  reci- 
procity. 4.  Categories  of  modality:  possibility, 
actuality,  necessity.  Kant  considered  that  these 
categories  corresponded  to  the  different  classes 
of  judgment,^  but  it  was  soon  realized  that  the 
basis  these  ^ve  to  the  categories  of  the  list  is 
merely  specious.  In  accordance  with  his  cus* 
tom  of  deducing  matter  of  the  most  concrete 
nature  by  a  priori  methods,  Hegel  calls  a  lar^t 
number  of  notions  categories  which  other  phi- 
losophers would  regard  as  grounded  in  experi- 
ence. Mill  substitutes  for  Aristotle's  set  of 
categories  the  classification  of  all  things  into 
feelings,  minds,  bodies  and  temporal  or  quali- 
tative relations  between  feelings.  In  the  phi- 
losophy at  the  present  day,  though  there  are 
certain  writers  and  schools  who  make  a  con- 
siderable use  of  the  process  of  classifying 
things  in  categories  —  Hussere  and  Hartmann, 
for  example  —  there  is  much  less  discussion  of 
categories  than  there  used  to  be.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  wc  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
taking  of  an  inventory  of  the  universe  is  one 
of  the  least  of  the  tasks  of  metaphysics,  which 
is  pther  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  the  re- 
lational structure  of  things.  However,  even  in 
a  yiew  of  the  world  which  regards  it  as  a  re- 
lational structure,  there  are  bound  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  summa  genera,  such  as  class,  relation, 
proposition,  etc    For  a  discussion  of  the  cate- 

fory-system  of  a  view  of  this  type,  see  Logic, 
YMBOLic  Consult  the  works  of  the  various 
writers  mentioned,  and  especially  von  Hart- 
mann, E.,  <Kategorienlehre>  (1896). 

NoRBERT  Wiener.  Ph.D., 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

CATSL,  Fraiu,  German  artist:  b.  Berlin, 
22  Feb.  1778;  d  Rome,  19  Dec.  1856.  His 
earliest  efforts  were  wood  cuts  for  illustration 
of  books.  He  then  painted  in  oil  and  water 
colors,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Rome  in  1812. 
Overbeck,  Schadow  and  Cornelius  gave  him 
much  encouragement,  and  he  painted  historical 
and  genre  pieces  and  landscapes,  in  which  last- 
named  department  of  his  art  he  was  especiallv 
successful.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Acacf- 
emy  of  Berlin  (1806);  and  professor  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (1^41).  During  a  residence  m 
Sicily,  about  the  year  1818,  he  painted  a  large 
number  of  views  of  Mount  .^tna,  and  other 
prominent  places  on  tne  island.  He  directed 
his  fortune  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  artists. 

CATBNARY,  the  curve  assumed  by  a  per- 
fectly flexible  chain  of  small  links  supported  at 
both  ends  and  allowed  to  hang  freely  under  the 
influence  of  gravitation  between  supports.  This 
is  the  simple  catenary.    The  geometrical  cate« 
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nary  supposes  the  curve  of  a  perfectly  flexible, 
mextensible  and  infinitely  fine  cord  of  infini- 
tesimal weight  hanging  at  rest  between  two 
points    of   suspension.     The   equation   of   the 

catenary  is  expressed  thus :  y  =  54  ^  \Jl  H — ^ ) . 

The  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge  hang  ior  cate- 
naries before  any  of  tbe  other  parts  of  the 
bridee  are  attached.  The  effect  of  the  weight 
of  the  roadway,  etc.,  is  to  draw  the  cables  into 
curves  more  nearly  approaching  the  parabola. 

CATERPILLAR,  the  larva  of  a  moth  or 
butterfly.  The  bodv  is  long  and  cylindrical, 
consistmg,  besides  the  head,  of  three  thoracic 
and  10  abdominal  segments,  the  last  one  form- 
ing the  suranal  plate.  The  three  pairs  of  thor- 
acic legs  are  solid,  homy  and  jointed,  while 
the  supports  of  the  abdominal  segments,  of 
which  there  may  be  five  pairs,  are  soft  and 
fleshy.  Caterpillars  arc  very  voracious,  the  di- 
gjestive  canal  being  very  large.  The  American 
silk- worm  (Telea  polypnemus),?X  the  end  of  its 
life  as  a  caterpillar,  has  eaten  not  less  than  120 
oak  leaves  weighing  three-fourths  of  a  pound; 
its  food,  taken  in  56  days,  equals  in  weight 
86,000  times  the  primitive  weight  of  the  worm. 
The  jaws  of  caterpillars  arc  large,  black,  homy 
appendages,  and  are  toothed  on  a  cutting  edge 
so  as  to  pass  through  a  leaf  somewhat  like  a 
circular  saw.  The  eyes  arc  minute,  simple  eye- 
lets, three  or  four  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
and  only  useful,  probably,  in  distinguishing  day 
from  night.  The  silk  is  spun  through  the 
tpngue-Iike  projection  (spinneret)  of  the  under 
lip.  It  is  secreted  in  two  long  sacs  within  the 
body.  The  thread  is  drawn  out  by  the  two 
fore  feet,  which  are  three-jointed  and  end  in 
a  single  claw.  The  legs  on  the  hind  body, 
sometimes  called  prop-legs,  are  fleshy,  not 
jointed,  and  end  in  a  crown  of  hooks  which 
curve  outward,  enabling  the  caterpillar  to. 
firmly  grasp  the  edge  of  the  leaf  or  a  twig  of* 
its  food-plant.  Most  caterpillars  are  more  or 
less  hairy  or  spiny,  rendering  them,  when  es- 
pecially so,  disagreeable  to  birds;  besides  this, 
they  are  bright  colored,  so  that  birds  readily 
recognize  them  and  waste  no  time  over  them, 
but  search  for  the  common  green  smooth- 
bodied  ones,  which  are,  however,  so  difficult  of 
detection  by  the  birds  that  plenty  are  left  to 
become  moths  or  butterflies.  Certain  cater- 
pillars, as  the  currant-worm,  though  smooth- 
bodied,  are  brightly  spotted;  these,  however, 
often  have  a  disagreeable  taste.  The  bright 
colors  are  thus  danger  signals,  hung  out  to 
warn  the  birds  and  other  enemies.  (See  Larva). 
Consult  authorities  mentioned  under  Butter- 
fly, Moth.  Insect,  especially  Holland,  <  But- 
terfly Book>  (New  York  1898)  and  <Moth 
Book>  (New  York  1903) ;  also  Elliott  and 
Soule,  ^Caterpillars  and  their  Moths'  (New 
York  1902;  directions  for  breeding). 

CATBSBY,  kats-M,  Mark,  English  natural- 
ist: b.  probably  in  London  about  1679;  d.  Lon-, 
don,  23  Dec.  1749.  He  traveled  in  North 
America  in  1710-19  and  1722-26,  and  published 
^Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida  and  the 
Bahama  Islands'  (2  vols.,  1731-43),  < British- 
American  Flowers,'  and  a  work  on  the  fishes, 
reptiles  and  insects  of  the  isle  of  Providence; 
and    ^Migration   of   Birds'    (1747)*     German 


translations  of  the  first  and  last  appeared  at 
Nuremberg. 

CATFISH,  any  of  the  fishes  of  the  family 
SUurida.  This  large  family  is  characterized 
by  having  the  ho&y  naked  or  covered  with 
bony  plates,  but  without  true  scales.  About 
the  mouth  there  are  two  or  more  barbels,  the 
longest  of  which  are  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth.  There  is  usually  a  stout,  generally  ser- 
rated, spine  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  often 
another  in  front  of  each  pectoral  fin.  These 
Spines  are  likely  to  inflict  considerable  injury 
on  the  careless  fisherman.  There  is  what  seems 
to  be  a  poison-gland  connected  with  the  pec- 
toral spine  of  some  of  the  smaller  species,  and 
wounds  are  very  painful.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  families  of  fishes,  and 
is  especiallv  abundant  in  South  America  and 
Africa.  Most  of  them  live  in  fresh  waters. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  about  1,000  species. 

The  catfish  are  sluggish  in  their  movements, 
securing  their  prey  rather  by  stratagem  than  by 
swiftness.  They  are  bottom- feeders  and  indis- 
criminate, so  that  although,  on  account  of  their 
size  and  abundance,  they  constitute  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  fish  food  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit,  their  flesh  is  not  considered  of 
high  quality  in  taste.  North  and  middle  Amer- 
ica contain  100  or  more  species,  of  which  a 
third,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  majority  arc  not  of 
much  importance,  but  some  afe  of  great  local 
value.  At  the  head  of  the  commercial  list 
stands  the  channel  cats  of  the  genus  Ictalurus, 
which  are  found  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Gulf  States,  and  are  caught  in  vast 
quantities  not  only  for  home  use,  but  for  ex- 
port, as  much  as  2,0(X),p00  pounds  annually 
being  dressed,  packed  in  ice  and  shipped  from 
Morgan  City,  La.,  the  central  mart  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya  River  fisheries,  which  are  in  operation 
from  September  to  May.  The  method  of  cap- 
ture is  by  *trot-Iines*  from  a  few  vards  to  a 
mile  long.  The  catfish  move  with  the  season's 
temperature  of  the  water,  going  down  stream  in 
winter  and  up  in  summer.  At  the  season  of 
the  spring  floods  theyr  are  carried  over  the 
swamps  and  adjacent  lands,  and  thousands  are 
caught  by  the  shorter  *brush*  lines.  There  is 
a  regular  collecting  service  of  tugs.  The 
Louisiana  specie's  most  taken  is  the  chuckle^ 
head  (/.  furcatus),  which  loves  sluggish  waters. 
A  more  northerly  species,  ordinarily  20  to  25 
pounds  in  weight,  is  the  ^blue'*  or  *white* 
channel  cat  (/.  punctatus),  which  thrives  in 
the  colder,  swifter  waters  of  the  Tennessee, 
Cumberland  and  neighboring  rivers,  whose 
flesh  is  declared  equil  to  that  of  the  black  bass. 
Both  these  have  been  acclimated  in  California. 
The  largest  of  the  American  species  is  the  great 
fork- tailed  Mississippi  cat  (L  lacustrisY  which 
inhabits  all  the  lakes  and  Dig  rivers  from  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Great  Lakes  to  Florida  and 
Texas,  and  reaches  a  weight  of  150  pounds  or 
more.  The  so-called  Potomac  River  cat  (A, 
catus)  is  die  one  most  familiar  in  the  east, 
since  it  abounds  from  the  Delaware  River  to 
Texas,  but  is  most  common  in  the  waters  of 
(Chesapeake  Bay  and  southward  to  Florida.  It 
is  next  in  commercial  value  to  the  Great  Lakes 
fish.  It  has  a  very  wide  head  and  large  mouth, 
but  seldom  exceeds  two  f-eet  in  length.  The 
smaller   yellow    cat    (A.    natalis)    and    other 
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species  of  this  genus  are  numerous  in  the  in- 
terior, but  not  of  great  importance.  (See 
Bullhead).  The  mud  cat  or  goujon  (Leptope 
olivaris)  is  a  slender  pike-like  fish  with  a  very 
lai^e,  wide  head  and  mouth,  and  thick  skin, 
which  lives  in  the  sluggish  rivers  of  the  South- 
ern States.  It  is  sometimes  five  feet  long  and 
100  pounds  in  weight,  but  is  most  repulsive  in 
appearance;  its  flesh,  however,  is  excellent, 
and  is  often  sold,  dressed,  for  that  of  the 
favorite  western  channel  cat.  Other  genera 
and  species  go  by  such  names  as  homed  pnouts, 
mud-cats,  stone-cats,  mad  toms,  etc.,  and  will  be 
found  elsewhere  described,  as  well  as  many  ior- 
eign  species  of  interest  and  value. 

Consult,  besides  general  works,  Jordan  and 
Evermann,  *Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  Amer- 
ica, >  and  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission. 

CATGUT  is  made  from  the  intestines  of 
different  quadrupeds,  particularly  those  of 
sheep,  but  never  from  Uiose  of  the  cat.  The 
manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Italy  and 
France.  The  texture  from  which  it  is  made 
is  that  which  anatomists  call  the  muscular  coat, 
which  is  carefully  separated  from  the  jperitoneal 
and  mucous  membranes.  After  a  tedious  proc- 
ess of  steeping,  scouring,  fermenting,  inflat- 
ing, etc,  the  material  is  twisted,  rubbed  with 
horse-hair  cords,  fumigated  with  burning  sul- 
phur to  improve  its  color  and  dried.  Cords 
of  different  size  ano  strength  and  delicacy 
are  obtained  from  different  domestic  animals. 
The  intestine  is  sometimes  cut  into  uniform 
strips  with  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose. 
To  prevent  offensive  effluvia  during  the  process, 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  oily  matter,  the  French 
make  use  of  an  alkaline  liquid  called  eau  de 
javelle.  Catgut  for  stringed  instruments,  as 
violins  and  harps,  is  made  principally  in  Rome 
and  Naples.  For  the  smallest  violin  strings 
three  thicknesses  are  used;  for  the  largest 
seven ;  and  for  the  largest  bass-viol  strings  120. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  membranes  of  lean 
animals  are  tougher  than  those  in  a  high-fed 
condition,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from 
the  lean  and  sipall-sized  Italian  sheep  strings 
superior  to  all  others  are  produced.  In  Naples, 
whence  the  best  treble  strings,  commonly  called 
•Roman,®  are  obtained,  there  are  large  manu- 
factories of  this  article.  Catgut  is  also  used 
for  surgical  sutures  and  for  bow-strings. 

CATHA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  CelastracetB,  or  staff-tree  family. 
The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Africa,  form- 
ing small  shrubs,  sometimes^  .with  spiny 
branches.  Catha  edulis  is  a  native  of  Arabia, 
and  from  the  leaves  the  Arabs  make  a  beverage 
possessing  properties  analogous  to  those  of  tea 
or  coffee.  Under  the  name  oi  kdt  or  cafta,  the 
leaves  form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce 
among  the  natives.  Chewed,  they  produce 
wakefulness  and  hilarity  of  spirits. 

CATHAKI,  the  name  given  to  themselves 
by  the  adherents  of  numerous  heretical  sects, 
undoubtedly  of  Gnostic  and  Manichean  origin, 
which  swarmed  in  western  Europe,  and  partic- 
ularly in  northern  Italy  and  southern^  France 
in  the  12th  century.  At  that  period  society  had 
much  advanced  in  wealth  and  power,  which 
brought  their  concomitant  vices.  There  were 
many  abuses  prevalent  in  the  Church,  and  some 
of  the  clergy  led  scandalous  lives.    The  numer- 


ous heretical  sects  won  adherents  by  violently 
and  indiscriminate^  denouncing  the  entire  hier- 
archy, from  the  Pope  down  to  the  monastic 
orders;  but  their  tirades  were  not  more  em- 
phatic than  the  philippics  launched  against  the 
same  scandals  bv  sincere  Catholics,  their  con- 
temporaries, such  as  Saint  Bernard,  Saint  Hil- 
degarde,  Saint  Malachi,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  others.  But  while  these  sought  to  pro- 
cure the  eradication  of  the  current  abuses  by 
a  reformation  from  within  the  Church,  the 
Cathari  (Gr.  katharos.  Lat.  mundus,  turns,  and 
puritanus,  pure,  clean)  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dominant  re- 
ligion, of  its  whole  system  of  belief  and  even 
of  its  moral  teaching.  For  not  only  were  the 
sects  styled  Cathari  (including  a  host  of  off- 
shoots of  eastern  Manicheism),  heretics  and 
reformers,  but  in  their  inner  circles,  dualists, 
believers  in  the  existence  of  two  •supreme  prin- 
ciples, the  one  a  ^ood  principle,  God,  and  the 
other  an  evil  principle,  the  creator  of  the 
material  world.  But  open  profession  was  not 
made  of  this  tenet;  it  was  communicated  only 
to  the  inner  circle  in  the  several  Manichean 
sects,  to  the  elect  ones,  the  perfecti,  but  with- 
held from  the  mass  of  their  followers,  the 
credent es,  the  faithful  vulgar.  To  these  latter 
and  to  outsiders  the  adepts  of  the  arcana  of 
catharism  made  profession  of  being  strictly 
reformers  of  a  corrupt  ecclesiastical  svstem, 
and  of  profound  regard  for  the  letter  and  spirit^ 
of  the  moral  law  as  taught  in  the  apostolic  writ-' 
ings.  As  already  said,  they  enthroned  the  evil 
principle  as  creator  of  the  physical  universe; 
thejr  believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  good 
principle;  but  with  the  Docetae  they  denied  that 
the  Son  of  God  had  assumed  human  nature 
really,  and  held  that  his  humanity  was  phan- 
tasmal only.  In  conformity  with  their  tenet  of 
a  supreme  principle  of  good  and  a  supreme 
prinaple  of  evil,  the  initiates  condemned  as 
works  of  the  flesh  the  sacraments  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  and  looked  on  the  contract  of 
marriage  as  sinful.  They  held  absolute  pre- 
destination: that  all  men  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  two  classes,  those  who  will  infallibly 
be  saved,  and  those  who  cannot  possibly  attain 
holiness:  hence  their  doctrine  that  an  infant 
dying  immediately  after  birth,  if  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  those  predestined  to  be  lost,  is 
punished  as  is  Judas  in  hell.  They  dared  not 
confess  that  on  their  principles  the  elect. cannot 
lose  the  divine  favor  by  sin;  but  they  did 
teach  that  repentance  is  of  no  account,  and  that 
the  sins  of  the  people  are  forgiven  by  the  rite 
(consolatnentum)  of  laying  on  hands. ^  This 
honor  was  only  a  concession  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar:  the  perfecti,  the  initi- 
ates of  the  arcana  of  Catharism  held  themselves 
to  be  superior  to  the  moral  law. 

CATHARINE,  the  name  of  several  Chris- 
tian saints:  1.  Saint  Catharine  of  Alexan- 
dria, a  virein  of  royal  descent  in  Alexandria, 
who  publicly  confessed  the  Gospel  at  a  sacrifi- 
cial feast  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Maximinus. 
and  was  therefore  put  to  death,  after  they  had 
vainly  attempted  to  torture  her  on  toothed 
wheels,  307  a.d.  Hence  the  name  of  Catharine 
wheel  (q.v.).  No  less  than  50  heathen  philos- 
ophers sent  by  the  Emperor  to  convert  ner  in 
prison  were  themselves  converted  by  her  win-  t 
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ning'  eloquence;  whence  she  is  the  patroness 
of  philosophers  and  learned  schools.  Hav- 
ing steadily  rejected  all  offers  of  earthly 
marriage,  she  was  taken  in  vision  to  heaven, 
where  Christ  plighted  his  troth  to  her  with  a 
ring.  This  subject  has  been  a  favorite  one  with 
many  artists  (as  signifying  the  union  of  the 
redeemed  soul  with  Christ);  the  Christ  being 
usually  represented  as  an  infant.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  attributes  of  the  unhistorical 
Saint  Catharine  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  those  of  the  actual  Hypatia,  a  heathen 
who  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  Christian 
fanatics.  Saint  Catharine's  festival  falls  on  25 
November.  2.  Saint  Catharine  of  Siena, 
one  of  the  most  famous  saints  of  Italy,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  dyer  in  Siena,  and  was  bom 
there  in  1347.  While  yet  a  child  she  practised 
extraordinary  mortifications  and  devoted  her- 
self to  perpetual  virginity.  She  became  a 
Dominican,  and  therefore  afterward  a  patron 
saint  of  the  Dominicans.  Her  enthusiasm  con- 
verted the  most  hardened  sinners,  and  she  was 
able  to  prevail  upon  Pope  Gregory  XI  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church  to  return  from  Avignon  to 
Rome.  She  was  given,  it  was  said,  extraordi- 
nary tokens  of  favor  by  Christ,  whose  stigmata 
were  imprinted  upon  her  body.  She  wrote  de- 
votional pieces,  letters  and  poems,  an  edition 
of  which  is  Tomasseo's  (Florence  1860).  Her 
festival  falls  on  April  30.  3.  Saint  Cath- 
arine or  Bologna  (1413-63),  festival  9  March, 
-  and  Saint  Catharine  of  Sweden  (d  1481 ; 
festival  22  March),  are  of  less  note. 

CATHARINE,  Saint,  Order  of,  the  name 
of  two  organizations  of  very  different  charac- 
ter: (1)  The  Knights  of  Saint  Catharine  on 
Mount  Sinai,  an  ancient  military  order,  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims  who 
came  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Saint  Catharine  oii 
this  mountain.  (2)  An  organization  in  Russia, 
constituting  a  distinction  for  ladies,  and  in- 
stituted by  Catharine,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great, 
in  memory  of  his  signal  escape  from  the  Turks 
in  1711. 

CATHARINE  I,  Empress  of  Russia:  b. 
Ringen.  near  Dorpat,  Livonia,  15  April  1684;  d. 
Saint  Petersburg,  17  May  1727.  The  eariy  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  woman  is  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Swedish  officer  named  Rabe,  who  died 
shortly  after  she  was  born ;  according  to  others 
her  father  was  a  Roman  Catholic  peasant  She 
at  first  bore  the  name  of  Martha  and  entered 
the  service  of  a  clergyman  named  Gliick,  at 
Marienburg,  who  caused  her  to  be  instructed 
in  the  Lutheran  religion.  Here  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Swedish  dragoon.^  But  a  few  days 
after  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the  field,  and 
the  Russians^  within  a  short  period,  took 
Marienburg  m  1702.  Martha  fell  into  the 
hands  of  General  Tcheremetieff,  who  relin- 
quished her  to  Prinz  Mentchikov.  While  in  his 
possession  she  was  seen  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  made  her  his  mistress.  She  became  a 
proselyte  to  the  Greek  Church  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Catharine  Alexiewna.  In  1708 
and  1709  she  bore  the  Emperor  the  Princesses 
Anna  and  Elizabeth,  the  first  of  whom  became 
the  Duchess  of  Hoi  stein  by  marriage  and 
mother  of  Peter  UL  The  second  became 
Empress  of  Russia.  In  1712  the  Emperor  pub- 
licly acknowledged  Catharine  as  his  wife.  She 
was    subsequently    proclaimed    Empress,    and 


crowned  in  Moscow  in  1724.  Besides  the 
daughters  above  named  she  bore  the  Emperor 
five  more  children,  all  of  whom  died  early. 
The  Princesses  Anna  and  Elizabeth  were  de- 
clared legitimate.  When  Peter,  with  his  army, 
seemed  irreparably  lost  on  the  Pruth  in  1711 
Catharine  endeavored  to  win  over  the  grand 
vizier;  and  having  succeeded  by  bribing  his 
confidant  with  her  jewels,  she  disclosed  her 
plan  to  the  Emperor,  who  gave  it  his  approba- 
tion, and  was  soon  relieved.  She  afterward 
received  many  proofs  of  the  gratitude  of  her 
husband.  Peter  even  deemed  her  worthy  of 
being  his  successor.  But  in  the  latter  part  of 
1724  she  fell  under  his  displeasure.  Her  cham- 
berlain, Moens,  with  whom  she  was  suspected 
of  being  on  too  intimate  terms,  was  beheaded 
on  pretense  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the 
enemies  of  Russia.  Mentchikov,  who  had  always 
manifested  much  attachment  to  her,  had  now 
been  in  disgrace  for  some  time  and  Peter  had 
very  frequent  attacks  of  bodily  pain,  with  inter- 
vals only  marked  by  dreadful  explosions  of 
rage.  These  circumstances  made  Catharine's 
situation  critical  and  her  anticipations  of  the 
future  must  have  been  the  more  melancholy, 
as  the  Emperor  had  uttered  some  threats  of  a 
change  in  the  succession  to  her  disadvantage. 
To  prevent  such  an  event  she  applied  to  Ment- 
chikov; and  by  the  prudence  of  Jaguschinski  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  with  the  Emperor. 
The  Empress  and  the  favorite  were  laboring 
to  confirm  their  improving  prospects  when 
Peter  the  Great  died,  28  Jan.  1725.  Catharine, 
Mentchikov  and  Jaguschinski  considered  it  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  death  of  the  Emperor  a  secret 
until,  by  judicious  arrangements,  they  had  se- 
cured the  succession  of  the  throne  to  the  Em- 
press. Theophanes,  archbishop  of  Plescow, 
swore  before  the  people  and  troops  that  Peter 
on  his  death-bed  had  declared  Catharine  alone 
worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  government.  She 
was  then  proclaimed  Empress  and  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  and  the  oath  of  alle^ance  to 
her  was  taken  anew.  At  first  the  Cabinet  pur- 
sued the  plans  of  Peter,  and,  under  Mentchikov's 
management,  the  administration  was  conducted 
with  considerable  ability.  But  the  pernicious 
influence  of  favorites  was  soon  felt  and  great 
errors  crept  into  the  administration.  Catharine 
died  suddenly,  her  death  being  probably  has- 
tened by  excess  in  the  use  oi  ardent  spirits. 
Consult  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  ^Histoire  gen- 
6ralc>  (Vol.  VII,  Paris  1896),  and  Schuyler, 
<Peter  the  Great>  (New  York  1884). 

CATHARINE  II,  Empress  of  Russia:  b. 
Stettin,  2  May  1729;  d.  Saint .  Petersburg,  17 
Nov.  1796.  She  was  a  daughter  of  thejPrince 
of  Anhalt  Zerbst  and  her  name  was  or%inally 
Sophia  Augusta.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  chose 
her  for  the  wife  of  Peter,  her  nephew,  whom 
she  appointed  her  successor.  The  young  Frin- 
cess  accompanied  her  mother  to  Russia,  where 
she  joined  the  Greek  Church  and  adopted  the 
name  of  Catharine  Alexiewna,  given  to  her 
by  the  Empress.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
1  Sept.  1745.  It  was  not  a  happy  one,  but  Cath- 
arine found  relief  in  the  improvement  of  her 
mind.  She  was  endowed  with  uncommon 
strength  of  character;  but  the  ardor  of  her  tem- 
perament and  the  ill  treatment  of  her  husband 
led  her  into  errors  which  had  the  most  injuri- 
ous influence  on  her  whole  political  life.  In 
January  1762  the  Empress  Elizabeth  died  and 
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Peter  III  ascended  the  throne.  He  lived  in  the 
greatest  dissipation,  and  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  a  lady  of  the  court,  named  Elizabeth  Wo- 
ronzoff,  that  it  was  generally  thought  that  he 
would  repudiate  Catharine  and  marry  his  mis- 
tress. The  Empress,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
take  measures  for  her  personal  security.  At 
the  same  time  Peter  grew  continually  more 
and  more  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  which 
led  to  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  hetman,  Count  Rasumowski,  Count  Panin, 
the  enterprising  Princess  Daschkoff  and  a 
young  officer  of  the  guards,  Gregory  OrloflF. 
All  those  who  were  dissatisfied,  or  who  ex- 
pected to  gain  by  a  change,  jomed  this  con- 
spiracy, ranin  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
conspirators  were  actuated  only  bv  the  desire 
to  place  the  youthful  Paul  on  the  throne,  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Empress  and  a  coimdl 
of  the  empire.  But  this  plan  was  changed 
through  the  influence  of  the  OrloflFs.  The 
guards  were  the  first  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Empress  on  her  presenting  herself  to  them 
at  Peterhof  on  the  morning  of  9  July  1762; 
and  Alexei  Orloff  prevailed  on  Teplow,  after- 
ward appointed  senator,  to  read  at  the  Kazan 
Church,  instead  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
conspirators  in  favor  of  the  young  Prince,  one 
announcing  the  elevation  of  Catharine  to  the 
throne.  Peter  died  a  few  days  after  in  prison. 
The  accusation  against  Catharine  of  having 
contributed  to  hasten  this  event  is  without 
foundation.  The  young,  ambitious  Princess, 
neglected  by  her  husband,  .whom  she  did  not 
respect,  remained  passive  on  the  occasion, 
yielded  to  circumstances  which  were,  it  is  true, 
propitious  to  her,  and  consoled  herself  for  an 
event  which  she  could  not  remedy.  She  knew 
how  to  gain  the  affections  of  tne  people  by 
flattering  their  vanitjr;  showed  great  rjespect 
for  their  reli^on;  caused  herself  to  be  crowned 
at  Moscow  with  great  pomp ;  devoted  herself  to 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
and  the  creation  of  a  naval  force;  improved 
the  laws;  and  showed  the  greatest  activity  in 
the  administration  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the 
external  affairs  of  Russia.  A  year  after  her 
ascension  to  the  throne  she  forced  the  Cour- 
landers  to  displace  their  new  Duke,  Charles  of 
Saxony,  and  to  recall  Biron,  who  was  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  nobles.  After  the  death 
of  Augustus  III,  King  of  Poland,  she  was  the 
means  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski's  being 
crowned  at  Warsaw.  But  while  she  was  forcing 
this  king  on  the  Poles,  the  number  of  the  mal- 
contents in  her  own  empire  increased,  and  sev- 
eral attempts  against  her  life  were  made  at  Saint 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  young  Ivan  was 
the  person  to  whom  the  hopes  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  directed ;  but  his  sudden  death  at  the 
fortress  of  Schliisselburg  overthrew  the  plans 
of  the  disaffected.  After  this  the  court  of  the 
Empress  was  only  disturbed  from  time  to  time 
by  intrigues^  in  which  gallantry  and  politics 
went  hand  m  hand,  and  which  had  no  other 
object  than  to  replace  one  favorite  b^  another. 
In  the  midst  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  Catha- 
rine did  not  neglect  the  improvement  of  the 
laws.  Deputies  from  all  the  provinces  met  at 
Moscow.  The  Empress  had  herself  prepared 
instructions  for  their  conduct,  which  were  read 
at  the  first  session;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
so  many  different  nations  to  understand  each 
other,  or  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws.    Catha- 


rine, who  presided  at  the  debates,  and  received  / 
from  the  assembly  the  title  of  mother  of  the 
cotmtry,  soon  dismissed  the  discordant  legis-* 
lators.  About  this  time  France  formed  a 
party  in  Poland  against  Russia;  but  these  at- 
tempts only  served  to  accelerate  Catharine's 
plans.  The  war  to  which  the  Porte  was  in- 
stigated had  the  same  result.  The  Turks  were 
beaten.  The  Russian  flag  was  victorious  on 
the  Greek  seas;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva 
the  plan  was  formed  of  re-establishing  the 
republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens  as  a  check  to 
the  Ottoman  power.  The  advancement  of 
Austrian  troops  into  Poland  inspired  Catha- 
rine with  the  desire  to  aggrandize  herself  in 
this  quarter.  She  therefore  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  division  of  the  country  with 
the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  1772,  by 
which  the  governments  of  Polotzk  and  Mohilev 
fell  to  her  share,  and  she  ensured  to  herseljf 
exclusive  influence  in  Poland  by  undertaking 
to  guarantee  the  Polish  constitution.  At  the 
same  time  she  abandoned  all  her  conquests, 
with  the  exception  of  Azoph,  Taganrog  and 
Kinbum,  in  the  peace  with  the  rorte,  con- 
cluded at  Kainardschi  in  1774  but  secured  to 
herself  the  free  navisation  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  stipulated  for  me  independence  of  the 
Crimea.  By  this  apparent  mdependence  the 
Crimea  became,  in  fact,  dependent  on  Catha- 
rine. Tliis  peace  was  as  opportune  as  it  was 
advantageous  to  Russia;  for  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war  Moscow  and  several  other  cities 
were  desolated  by  the  plague;  and  about  tfie 
same  time  an  adventurer  named  Pueatscheff. 
assuming  the  name  of  Peter  III,  had  excited 
a  revolt  in  several  provinces  of  eastern  Russia, 
which  was  soon  suppressed.  At  this  time 
Potemkin  exercised  an  unlimited  influence  over 
the  Empress.  In  1784  he  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  Crimea,  to  which  he  gave  its  an- 
aent  name  of  Tauris^  and  extended  the  confines 
of  Russia  to  the  Caucasus.  Catharine  upon 
this  traversed  the  provinces  which  had  revolted 
under  Pugatscheft,  and  navigated  the  Volga 
and  Dnieper,  taking  greater  interest  in  the 
expedition^  as  it  was  attended  with  some 
danger.  She  was  desirous,  likewise,  of  seeing 
Tauris.  Potemkin  turned  this  journey,  which 
took  place  in  1787,  into  a  triumphed  march. 
Throughout  a  distance  of  nearly  1,000  leases 
nothing  but  feasts  and  spectacles  of  various 
kinds  were  to  be  seen.  Palaces  were  raised  on 
barren  heaths,  to  be  inhabited  for  a  day.  Vil- 
lages and  towns  were  built  in  the  wildernessesL 
where  a  short  time  before  the  Tartars  had  fed 
their  herds.  An  immense  population  appeared 
at  every  step  —  the  picture  of  affluence  and 
prosperity.  A  hundred  different  nations  paid 
honiage  to  their  soverei^.  Catharine  saw,  at 
a  distance,  towns  and  villages,  of  which  only 
the  outward  walls  existed.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  people,  who  were 
conveyed  on  during  the  night,  to  afford  her 
the  same  spectacle  the  following  day.  Two 
sovereigns  visited  her  on  her  journey  —  the 
King  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  The  latter  renewed  his 
promise,  given  at  Saint  Petersburg,  to  assist  her 
in  her  projects  against  the  Turks.  The  result 
was  a  new  Turkish  war,  which  by  the  Peace  of 
Jassy  (1792),  ended  not  less  favorably  for 
Kussia  than  the  first.  The  power  of  Russia 
was  also  increased  by  the  war  with  Sweden 
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which  tenninated  in  1790,  and  by  the  last  two 
partitions  of  Poland  and  the  incori)o ration  of 
Courland.  Catharine  took  no  part  in  the  war 
against  France,  though  she  broke  off  all  con- 
nection with  tne  French  republic,  actively  as- 
sisted the  emigrants,  and  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  England  against  France.  She  like- 
wise made  war  against  Persia,  and,  as  some 
historians  assure  us,  entertained  the  project 
of  destroying  the  power  of  the  English  in 
Bengal,  when  a  fit  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to 
her  life. 

Catharine  II  has  been  equally  censured  and 
praised.  With  all  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  and 
with  a  love  of  pleasure  carried  to  licentious- 
ness, she  combined  the  firmness  and  talent  of 
a  powerful  sovereign.  Two  passions  were  pre- 
dominant with  her  until  her  death,  love  and 
ambition.  She  was  never  without  her  favorite* 
yet  she  never  lost  sight  of  her  dignity.  She 
was  distinguished  for  activity,  working  with 
her  ministers,  writing  letters  to  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  and  signing  an  order  to  attack  the 
Turks,  or  to  occupy  Poland,  in  the  same  breath. 
She  favored  distmguished  authors,  and  was 
particularly  partial  to  the  French.  At  Paris 
she  had  a  literary  agent  (Baron  Grimm).  She 
several  times  invited  Voltaire  to  her  court,  pro- 
posed to  D'Alembert  to  .finish  the  < Encyclo- 
paedia* at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  to  undertake  the 
education  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Diderot  visited 
her  at  her  request,  and  she  often  allowed  him 
the  privilege  of  familiar  conversation  with  her. 
By  these  means  she  gained  the  favor  of  the 
literati  of  Europe,  who  called  her  the  greatest 
of  rulers;  and,  in  fact,  she  was  not  without 
claims  to  this  title.  She  protected  commerce, 
improved  the  laws,  dug  canals,  founded  towns, 
hospitals  and  colleges.  Pallas  and  others  trav- 
eled at  her  expense.  She  endeavored  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
administration  of  the  different  departments  of 
government;  but  she  began  without  being  able 
to  finish.  Civilization  advanced  but  slowly  in 
Russia  under  her  reign;  and  her  anxiety  to 
enlighten  her  subjects  ceased  when  she  be^an 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  French  Revolution 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Laws,  colonies,  schools,  manufac- 
tures, hospitals,  canals,  towns,  fortifications, 
everything  was  commenced,  but  frequently  left 
unfinished  for  want  of  means.  Consult  Bil- 
basoff,  ^Geschichte  Katharina  IP  (Berlin 
1^3)  ;  Bruckner,  < Katharina  die  Zweite*  (ib. 
1883);  Bury,  ^Catharine  IP  (New  York  1900)  ; 
Castara,  <Vie  de  Catharine  IP  (1796);  Her- 
zen,  ^Memoires  de  Tlmperatice  Catharine  IP 
(1859);  Tannenberg,  <Leben  Catherinens  IP 
(1797)  ;  Hotzsch,  <^Catharine  IP  in  ^Cambridge 
Modem  History>  (Vol.  VI,  New  York  and 
London  1906)  ;  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  ^Histoire 
g6nerale>  (Vol.  VII,  Paris  1896);  Waliszew- 
ski,  *The  Romance  of  an  Empress,  and  the 
Story  of  a  Throne>  (London  1895). 

CATHARINB  OF  ARAGON,  Queen  of 
England,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile :  b.  Alcala  de 
Henares,  Spain,  15  Dec.  1485;  d.  Kimbolton, 
Huntingdonshire,  7  Jan.  1536.  In  1501  she  was 
married  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
Henry  VII.  Her  husband  dying  about  five 
months  after,  the  King,  unwilling  to  return  her 
dowry,  caused  her  to  be  contracted  to  his  re- 
maining son,  Henry,  and  a  dispensation  was  pro- 


cured from  the  Pope  for  that  purpose.  In  his 
15th  year  the  Prince  made  a  public  protest 
against  the  marriage;  but  at  length  yielding  to 
the  representatives  of  his  council,  he  consented 
to  ratify  the  contract,  and  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  1509  was  crowned  with  her.  The 
inequality  of  their  ages  and  the  capricious  dis- 
position of  Henry  were  circumstances  very 
adverse  to  the  durability  of  their  union,  and  it 
SQems  surprising  that  Catharine  should  have 
acquired  and  retained  an  ascendancy  over  the 
affections  of  the  King  for  nearly  20  years.  The 
want  of  male  issue,  however,  proved  a  source 
of  disquietude  to  him,  and  scruples,  real  or 
pretended,  at  length  arose  in  his  mind  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  their  union,  which  were 
greatly  enforced  by  a  growing  passion  for  Anne 
loleyn,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honor.  He 
made  application  to  Rome  for  a  divorce  from 
Catharine.  But  all  that  Henry  could  obtain  at 
Rome  was  a  promise  to  investigate  the  case. 
Catharine,  meanwhile,  conducted  herself  with 
gentleness  and  firmness,  and  could  not  in 
anjr  way  be  induced  to  consent  to  an  act 
which  would  render  her  daup^hter  illegitimate, 
and  stain  her  with  the  imputation  of  incest.  Be- 
ing cited  before  the  papal  legates.  Cardinals 
Wolsev  and  Campeggio,  in  1529,  sne  declared 
that  she  would  not  submit  her  cause  to  their 
judgment,  but  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome; 
which  declaration  was  declared  contumacious. 
His  failure  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  Pope 
to  the  divorce  induced  the  King  to  decide  the 
affair  for  himself;  and  the  condemnation  of 
his  conduct  expressed  on  this  occasion  by  the 
court  of  Rome  provoked  him  to  throw  off  his 
submission  to  it,  and  declare  himself  head  of  the 
English  Church  —  an  act  of  royal  caprice  and  of 
great  importance  in  English  history.  In  1532  he 
married  Anne  Boleyn;  upon  which  Catharine, 
no  longer  considered  Queen  of  England,  retired 
to  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire.  Cranmer,  now 
raised  to  the  primacy,  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  divorce,  notwithstanding  which  Catharine 
still  persisted  in  maintaining  her  claims. 
Shortly  before  her  death  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  King,  recommending  their  daughter  (after- 
ward Queen  Mary)  to  his  protection,  praying 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  assuring  him 
of  her  forgiveness  and  unabated  affection.  The 
pathos  of  this  epistle  is  said  to  have  drawn 
tears  from  Henry.  He  had  never  presumed  to 
call  the  virtues  of  his  injured  wife  in  question, 
and  she  certainly  acted  throughout  with  eminent 
dignity  and  consistency.  Several  devotional 
treatises  have  been  attributed  to  Catharine 
which  belong  to  Queen  Catharine  Parr. 

Bibliography.— The  Calendars  of  State 
Papers  ^for  the  reign,  edited  by  Brewer  and 
Gairdner>  (1880-90);  and  the  Spanish  theories 
(edited  by  Bergenroth  and  Gayango,  Vol.  II, 
1868) ;  Hall,  'Chronicle>  (London  1809)  ;  <The 
Divorce>  (1527-33,  2  vols.,  Oxford  1870)  ;  Le 
Grand,  < History  of  the  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII 
and  Qitharine^  with  Burnet's  answer  (London 
1690);  Froude,  <The  Divorce >  (New  York 
1891);  id.,  <History  of  England>  (Vols.  I-II. 
New  York  1871);  Dixon,  <Two  Queens>  (Lon- 
don 1875-74)  ;  Brewer,  <Reign  of  Henry  VIII> 
(ed.  by  Gairdner,  2  vols.,  London  1884) ;  Huth. 
^Marriage  of  Near  Kin>  (2d  ed,  London  and 
New  York  1887). 

CATHARINE  OF  BRAGANZA,  bra- 
gan'za,  wife  of  Charles  II,  King  of  England, 
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and  daughter  of  John  IV,  King  of  Portugal: 
b.  Villa  Vi^osa,  Portugal,  25  Nov.  1638;  d. 
Portugal,  31  Dec.  1705.  in  1662  she  married 
Charles  II,  in  whose  court  she  long  endured 
all  the  neglect  and  mortification  to  which  his 
dissolute  conduct  necessarily  exposed  her,  and 
which  became  still  more  galling  from  her  hav- 
ing no  children;  still  she  conducted  herself 
with  great  equanimity,  and  after  the  death  of 
Charles  received  mudi  attention  and  respect 
In  1693  ^e  returned  to  Portugal,  where,  in 
1704,  she  was  made  recent  by  her  brother,  Don 
Pedro,  whose  increasmg  infirmities  rendered 
retirement  necessary.  In  this  situation  Cath- 
arine showed  considerable  abilities,  carrying  on 
the  war  against  Spain  with  great  firmness  and 
success.  Consult  Strickland,  ^Lives  of  the 
Queens>  (Vol.  IV^  London  1888);  Jesse, 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England'  (VoL 
III,  London  1876);  Ranke,  ^History  of  Eng- 
land, Principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century' 
(Oxford  1875);  Davidson,  <Catharine  of 
Braganga'  (London  and  New  York  1906). 

CATHARINE      OP      FRANCE.       See 

Catharine  of  Valois. 

CATHARINE  HOWARD,  Queen  of 
England.    See  Howard,  Catharine. 

CATHARINE  DE  MEDICI,  ma'di-che, 
Queen  of  Henry  II  of  France:  b.  Florence 
1519;  d.  Blois,  France,  5  Jan.  1589.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  and  the  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
Francis  I  consented  that  his  son,  Henry^  should 
marry  her  only  because  he  did  not  believe  she 
ever  would  ascend  the  throne,  and  because 
he  was  in  great  want  of  money,  with  which 
Lorenzo  could  furnish  him.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Marseilles  in  1533.  She  was  the 
mother  of  four  sons,  of  whom  three  became 
kings  of  France  in  her  own  lifetime.  They 
were  Francis  II,  1559-60;  Charles  IX,  1560- 
74;  and  Henry  HI,  1574-89.  Catharine  was 
equally  gifted  with  beauty  and  talents,  and  had 
cultivated  her  taste  for  the  fine'  arts  in 
Florence;  but  at  the  same  time  imbibed  the 
perverted  principles  of  politics  then  prevailing 
m  Italy.  Catharine's  ambition  was  unbounded. 
She  sacrificed  France  and  her  children  to  the 
passion  for  ruling;  but  she  never  aimed 
steadily  at  one  great  end,  and  had  no  profound 
views  of  policy.  The  situation  in  which  she 
was  placed^  on  her  arrival  at  the  French  court, 
gave  her  great  opportunity  to  perfect  herself  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation.  She  flattered  alike 
the  Duchess  d'Etampes,  the  mistress  of  the  King, 
and  Diana  de  Poitiers,  the  mistress  of  her  own 
husband,  though  these  two  ladies  hated  each 
other.  From  •  her  apparent  indifference  she 
might  have  been  supposed  inclined  to  shun  the 
tumult  of  public  affairs;  but  when  the  death  of 
Henry  II  in  1559  made  her  mistress  of  herself, 
she  plunged  her  children  in  a  whirl  ^  of 
pleasures,  partly  to  enervate  them  by  dissipa- 
tion, partly  from  a  natural  inclination  toward 
prodigality;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  extrav- 
agances crud  and  bloody  measures  were  ex- 
ecuted, the  memory  of  which  still  makes  men 
shudder.  Her  authority  was  limited  under  the 
reign  of  Francis  II,  her  eldest  son,  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart,  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  party  of  Uie  Guises.    Jealous  of  a  power 


she  did  not  exercise,  Catharine  then  decided  t^ 
favor  the  Protestants.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
her  patronage,  by  which  the  ambition  of .  the 
chiefs  of  the  Huguenots  was  stimulated,  th.e 
conflicting  religious  opinions  in  France  never 
l¥ould  have  caused  such  lasting  civil  wars.  Cath- 
arine felt  herself  embarrassed  by  this  indulgence 
toward  the  innovators,  when  the  death  of 
Francis  II  placed  the  reins  of  government,  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Charles  IX,  in  her  hands. 
Wavering  between  the  Guises  on  one  side,  who 
had  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Condc  and  Coligny  on  the  other, 
who  had  become  very  powerful  by  the  aid  of 
the  Protestants,  she  was  constantly  obliged  to 
resort  to  intrigues,  which  failed  to  procure  her 
as  much  power  as  she  mi^t  easily  have  gained 
by  openness  of  conduct.  Despised  bv  all  parties, 
but  consoled  if  she  could  deceive  them;  taking 
arms  only  to  treat,  and  never  treating  without 
preparing  the  materials  for  a  new  civil  war,  she 
brought  Charles  IX,  when  he  became  of  kge, 
into  a  situation  in  which  he  must  either  msuce 
the  royal  authority  subordinate  to  a  powerful 
party,  or  cause  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  mas- 
sacred, in  the  hope,  at  best  a  doubtful  one,  of 
subduing  faction.  The  massacre  of  Saint  Barthol- 
omew was  her  work.  She  induced  the  Kit^ 
to  practise  a  dissimulation  foreign  to  his 
character;  and  as  of  ten  as  he  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  free  himself  f romia  dependence  of  whic^ 
he  was  ashamed,  she  knew  how  to  prevent  hiip, 
by  the  fear  and  jealousy  which,  sb|i  excited  in 
hun  by  favoring  his  brother  Uenl^yi  i A^ter  th^ 
death  of  Charles  IX  .Catharine  becat^e  <ag2ML.9 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  return 'of  I$en)*y 
III,  then  king  of  Poland.  She  contributed  tp 
the  many  misfortunes  of  his  reign  by,  the  measr 
ures  which  she  had  adopted  previously  to  its 
commencement,  and  by  tne  intrigues  in  which 
she  was  uninterruptedly  engaged.  At  her  death, 
France  was  in  a  state  of  complete  dismember- 
ment.^ The  religious  contests  were  in  reality 
very  indifferent  to  her.  The  consequences  she 
was  not  able  to  conceive.  She  was  ready  to 
risk  life  for  the  gratification  of  her  ambi- 
tion. She  was  equally  artful  in  uniting 
her  adherents,  and  in  ^  promoting  dissen- 
sion among  her  adversaries.  To  those  who 
directed  her  attention  to  the  prodigal  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  treasure,  she  used  to  say. 
•One  must  live.*  Her  example  contributed 
greatly  to  promote  the  corruption  of  morals 
which  prevailed  in  her  time.  Her  manners, 
however^  were  elegant,  and  she  took  a  lively 
interest  m  the  sciences  and  arts.  She  proctired 
valuable  manuscripts  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
caused  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Soissons 
to  be  built.  In  the  provinces,  also,  several  cas- 
tles were  erected  by  her  order,  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  in  an  age 
when  the  principles  of  the  art  were  still  un- 
known in  France.  She  had  two  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Philip  II  of  Spain  in 
1559,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  married  to  Henry 
of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.  Consult 
Alberi,  <Vita  de  Caterina  de'  Medici^  (Florence 
1838)  ;  Balzac,  <Sur  Catherine  de  Medicis>  (Paris 
1864)  ;  Ch6ruel,  <  Marie  Stuart  et  Catherine  de 
Medicis>  (id.  1858);  Sichel,  < Catherine  de* 
Medici  and  the  French  Reformation^  (London 
1905);  <The  Later  Years  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici>  (ib.  1908);  Zeller.  <Cath^rine  de 
Medicis  et  les  Protestant$>    (Paris  1889);  L» 
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Fcrriere,    ^Lettrcs   de   Catherine   de   Medids> 
(1880-91). 

CATHARINE  PARR.  See  Parr,  Cath- 
arine. 

CATHARINE  PAULOVNA,  Queen  of 
Wiirtemberg:  b.  21  May  1788;  d.  9  Jan.  1819. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Paul  I  of  Russia,  and 
in  1809  married  George,  Duke  of  Holstein 
Oldenburg.  After  his  death  in  1812,  she  accom- 
panied her  brother,  Alexander,  on  his  cam- 
joigns  in  Germany  and  France  (1813-14),  to 
Fari&  London  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1815)  J  assisting  him  by  her  talents  and  reso- 
lute spirit  The  marriage  of  her  younger  sister 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  her  influence.  In  1816  she  married 
William,  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg,  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  made  during  her  travels. 
During  the  famine  of  1816  in  that  country  she 
proved  her  benevolence  by  the  formation  of 
lemale  associations  and  an  agricultural  society. 
She  was  active  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  people. 

CATHARINE  OF  VALOIS,  val'wa. 
Queen  of  England,  youngest  child  of  Charles  VI 
and  Isabella  of  Bavaria :  b.  Paris,  27  Oct.  1401 ; 
d.  3  Jan.  1438.  In  1420  she  was  married  to 
Henry  V  of  England,  who  was  then  declared 
successor  to  the  crown  of  France.  To  this 
prince  she  bore  Henry  VI,  crowned  in  his 
cradle  king  of  both  countries.  .After  the  death 
of  Henry,  in  1422,  Catharine  went  into  retire- 
ment ana  privately  married  Owen  Theodore, 
or  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
but  descended  from  the  ancient  British  princes. 
By  this  marriage  she  had  two  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  a 
marriage  with  Margaret  Beaufort,  of  the 
lejptimated  branch  of  Lancaster,  became  father 
of  Henry  VII  and  founder  of  the  house  of 
Tudor.  Consult  Strickland,  A.,  < Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England>  (Vol.  Ill,  London  1840) ; 
De  Viriville,  •  <Hi9toire  de  Charies  VII> 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  143,  187,  189,  218  et  seq). 

CATHARINE-WHEEL,  a  .  window  or 
compartment  of  a  window  of  circular  form, 
sometimes  with  radiating  divisions  or  spokes, 
used  in  mediaeval  buildings,  called  a  rose,  or 
marigold  window.  It  is  a  memorial  of  Saint 
Catharine's  martyrdom.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  kind  of  firework  in  the  shape  of  a 
wheel,  made  to  revolve  automatically  when 
lighted;  a  pin- wheel. 

CATHARTIC^  any  remedy  that  will  cause 
an  increased  discharge  from  the  intestinal  canal. 
For  purposes  of  general  description  there  are 
four  classes  of  cathartics.  These  are  mild 
cathartics,  or  laxatives;  simple  purges,  drastic 
purges  and  hydragogues.  Catharsis  is  accom- 
plished either  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  intestines  or  by  stimulating  the 
movements  of  the  intestines  —  peristalsis.  The 
laxatives  are  water,  sugar,  honey,  fruits, 
stringy  vegetables,  coarse  bread,  cassia  fistula, 
sulphur,  figs,  etc.;  these  act  either  by  giving 
bulk,  stimulation  of  peristalsis,  or  by  adding 
water,  all  of  the  sugars  attracting  water  from 
the  intestinal  wall.  The  simple  purges  act 
usually  by  stimulating  peristalsis.  These  are 
castor  oil,  cascara  sagrada,  rhubarb,  aloes, 
senna,  iris,  podophyllum,  leptandra,  calomel, 
etc.     The  drastic  purges  stimulate  peristalsis, 


and  mAtiy  of  them  cause  a  flow  of  water  into 
the  intestine.  The  simple,  purges  in  large  doses 
are  drastic  (>amboge,  jalap,  colocyntn,  scam- 
mony,  croton  oil  and  elaterium  are  drastic. 
Another  class  of  cathartics  are  salty,  and  by 
osmosis  attract  water  into  the  intestines  and 
stimulate  the  motor  activity  of  the  intestines; 
they  thus  act  as  hydragogues  and  are  termed 
the  saline  cathartics.  Those  most  commonly 
used  are  epsom  salts,  rochelle  salts,  magnesium 
oxide,  citrat^  sodium  phosphate,  tartrate  and 
bitartrate.  Most  of  the  mineral  waters  belong 
to  this  class  of  cathartic.  In  former  times 
cholagogues  were  described  as  cathartics  that 
•stirred  up  the  liver  secretions.*  It  is  now  fairly 
well  recognized  that  those  drugs  that  stimulate 
peristalsis  affect  the  gall  bladder,  causing  it  to 
empty  itself  more  actively,  and  that  the  liver  is 
unaffected.  The  only  true  hepatic  stimulant 
that  is  now  recognized  is  ox-gall.  This  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  cathartic.  Abuse  of 
cathartics  is  an  evil  above  all  description.  It 
is  almost  safe  to  assert  that  the  injudicious  use 
of  the  many  patent  cathartic  pills  on  the  market 
is  responsible  for  more  intestinal  trouble  than 
any  other  aG[ent.  They  teach  people  to  be 
unduly  occupied  v^ith  their  intestinal  functions 
and  work  incalculable  injury.  See  Constipa- 
tion. 

CATHARTID^,  the  American  vultures, 
a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  accipitres  or 
Raptores,  differing  from  the  more  ea^le-like 
Old  World  vultures  (Vulturida)  in  having  the 
beak  comparatively  slender,  straight  and 
blunt,  the  complete  absence  of  a  septum  between 
the  nostrils,  the  much  more  largely^  naked  head 
and  neck,  and  the  weak  feet  with  elevated 
hallux  and  but  slightly  curved   claws.     Alto- 

?:cther  ihey  are  less  predaceous  birds,  which 
eed  exclusively  on  carrion  or  attack  weakling 
animals.  Five  genera,  each^  with  but  one  or  a 
few  species,  are  found  in  America,  more 
especially  in  the  warmer  parts.  Among  them 
are  the  carrion  crow,  the  condor  and  the  turkey 
buzzard  (qq.v.). 

CATHAY,  k&th-a',  a  name  by  which  Marco 
Polo  designated  a  part  of  Asia,  probably  North 
China. 

CATHCART,  Sir  George,  son  of  William 
Schaw  Cathcart  (q.v.)  :  b.  London,  12  May  1794; 
d.  Inkerman  Crimea,  S  Nov.  1854.  He  entered 
the  Life  (Guards  in  1810,  accompanied  his 
"father  as  attach6  to  Russia,  and  subseauently 
acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo.  He  served  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  West  Indies,  quelled  the  rebellion  in 
Canada  in  1837,  and  was  appointed  in  1852  gov- 
ernor at  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope,  where  he 
showed  ability  in  subduing  the  KafHr  insur- 
rection. On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War 
great  things  were  expected  of  him,  but  he  fell 
as  divisional  commander  at  Inkerman.  He  was 
the  author  of  ^Commentaries  on  the  War  in 
Russia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  1813*  (Lon- 
don 1850). 

CATHCART,  William  Schaw,  Earl  op, 
English  soldier  and  diplomatist:  b.  Petersham, 
England,  17  Sept.  1755;  d.  near  Glasgow  16 
June  1843.  He  studied  at  Dresden  and  Glas- 
gow, then  entered  the  army,  and  served  with 
distinction  first  in  the  American  war  and  after- 
ward  in    the   campaigns   against   the   French 
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1  Durham  Cathedral 

a  Saint  Isaac's  Cathedral,  Petrograd 
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republic  in  Flanders  and  Germany.  In  1801  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1803  com- 
mander-in-chief for  Ireland.  In  1807  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  land  forces  in  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen,  and  was 
created  a  viscount  for  his  services  on^  this 
occasion.  In  1812  he  proceeded  to  Russia  as 
Minister-Plenipotentiary,  joined  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian 
army  and  accompanied  him  through  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813-14.  He  entered  Paris  with  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  was  present  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  same  vear  he  was 
created  an  earl.  Subsequent  to  this  he  resided 
for  several  years  at  Saint  Petersburg  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Russian  court. 

CATHEDRAL.  See  Cathedrals  and 
Churches. 

CATHEDRAL,  The,  a  poem  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  published  in  Boston  in  1869. 
The  particular  cathedral  which  suggested  the 
thought  of  the  poem  is  that  of  Chartres. 

CATHEDRAL  PEAK,  a  peak  ot  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range,  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Mariposa  County,  Cal.,  near  lat. 
37**  50'  N.  It  is  of  granite  formation  and  con- 
tains the  source  of  the  Merced  River.  It  is 
11,000  feet  high. 

CATHEDRAL  OF  SAINT  JOHN  THE 
DIVINE.    See  Cathedrals  and  Churches. 

CATHEDRAL  SCHOOLS.  All  of  the 
schools  of  western  Europe  were  derived  from 
bishop's  schools  (q.v.).  The  manifold  duties 
of  the  bishop,  however,  which  often  caused 
his  absence  from  his  diocese,  forced  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  to  devolve  on  those  members 
of  the  chapter  who  were  bound  to  stationary 
residence.  In  the  process  of  time,  the  cathe- 
dral school  developed  into  three  or  sometimes 
four  schools:  the  theological  school,  the  music 
or  song  school,  the  choristers'  school,  a  com- 
bined gn^mmar  and  song  school,  and  the 
grammar  school  itself,  which  became  the 
cathedra]  school  par  excellence.  These  institu- 
tions were  the  first  public  schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  and  continued  their  high  importance 
in  England  down  to  the  18th  century.  They 
were  open  to  all  students,  and  taught  the 
classics  in  general,  together  with  the  rhetoric 
and  logic  of  the  scholastic  trivium.  The  four 
principal  dignitaries  as  the  schools  were  organ- 
ized at  the  end  of  the  Uth  century  throughout 
Europe  were  the  dean,  precentor,  chancellor 
and  sacrist  or  treasurer  (in  order  of  rank, 
generally).  The  head  of  the  school  was  gen- 
erally a  master  of  arts.  When  the  monastic 
cathedrals  at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Durham, 
Worcester,  Norwich,  Ely  and  Carlisle  were 
abolished  in  1540,  and  replaced  by  secular 
canons,  a  master  and  an  usher  were  added 
to  eacn  new  grammar  school;  provision  was 
made  for  the  admission  of  fee  students;  and 
exhibits  planned,  to  take  the  best  scholars  to 
the  universities.  This  last  provision  was  soon 
canceled.  The  monastic  cathedral  schools 
meanwhile  suffered  through  lack  of  funds  and 
eventually  became  annexed  to  some  other 
charitable  enterprise  of  the  cathedral  or  died 
put  altogether.  When  in  1863  the  great  inquiry 
into  the  secondary  schools  was  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  revival,  the  old  monastic 
schools      were      entirely      overlooked      and 


arrangements  were  made  for  the  exten- 
sive assistance  of  the  newer  secular  cathe- 
dral schools  from  the  funds  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical commissioners.  Westminster,  through- 
out the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  con- 
ducted the  best  and  most  famous  of  public 
schools;  York  had  the  chief  school  of  the 
north;  Durham  has  been  the  most  uniformly 
successful;  Canterbury,  for  many  years  deca- 
dent, has  increased  recently;  Norwich,  Here- 
ford and  Ely  have  been  fairly  successful  as 
local  schools;  Bristol  and  Chichester  have 
declined  notably.    See  Almonry  Schools. 

CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES,  the 

latter  name  derived  from  the  Greek  Kvpuuf^ 
Lord's  House,  the  former  from  the  Gre«k 
KoBedpa^  a  'seat,*  Thus,  *to  speak  ex  cathe- 
dra,' is  to  speak  as  from  a  seat  of  authority. 
A  cathedral  city  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  and  his  throne  is  placed  in  the 
cathedral  church.  From  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  bishop  presided  in  the 
presbytery  or  assembly  of  priests.  He  was 
seated  on  a  chair,  a  little  higher  than  those  of 
the  others.  The  whole  meetmg  of  priests  was 
called  cathedra;  and  at  a  later  period,  when 
Christians  were  allowed  to  bmld  churches, 
this  name  was  applied  to  the  episcopal  churches. 
Besides  the  cathedral  churches  we  find  those 
distinguished  as  collegiate,  conventual,  parochial 
and  abbey,  according  to  the  classification  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  governing 
body  of  an  English  cathedral  is  called  the  dean 
and  chapter.  Tie  cathedral  is  commonly,  though 
not  invariably,  the  most  important  church  build- 
ing, architecturally  speaking,  in  the  diocese.  Its 
usual  form  is  the  Latin  cross.  From  the  com- 
paratively simple  outline  of  the  early  Christian 
basilica  has  been  evolved  the  complex  cathedral 
structure  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  its  outline  a 
typical  cathedral  exhiUts  nave,  extending  east 
and  west,  transepts,  north  and  south,  choir, 
retro-choir,  and,  sometimes,  lady  chapel.  A 
tower  rises  where  the  transepts  cross  the  nave. 
Two  towers  usually  flank  the  western  front, 
which  contains  a  large  rose  window.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  size  and  archi- 
tectural style  the  cathedral  is  not  necessarily 
superior  to  the  other  churches  of  a  diocese.  The 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  abbey  and  parish 
churches  are  greater  than  those  of  some  cathe- 
drals. French  cathedrals  are  distinguished  by 
their  great  height,  chevets,  or  apsidal  east  ends 
with  a  corona  of  chapels,  elaborate  and  logical 
vaulting  system,  and,  in  the  later  Gothic  styles, 
by  extremely  profuse  adornment.  The  portals 
of  French  churches  are  generally  lof^  and 
imposing  and  richly  sculptured.  English  cathe- 
drals are  much  longer  and  lower  than  French 
ones.  Their  east  ends  are  usually  square  and 
their  portals  small,  and,  in  some  examples,  as 
at  Wells,  even  insignificant. 

Early  Roman  and  Italian  Bififices.— The 
earliest  churches  that  we  know  were  of 
the  time  of  Constantine.  They  were  of  the 
form  known  as  the  basilica,  consisting  of  three 
aisles  (or,  rarely,  fivej)  separated  by  columns. 
The  middle  aisle,  which  is  the  nave,  was  higher 
and  broader  than  the  others  and  always  ended 
in  a  round  apse,  which  bowed  outward  from 
the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  church.  This  typt 
was  much  used  in  Italy.  The  church  of  Saint 
John  Lateran  in  Rome  is  also  called  the  *Ba- 
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silica  of  the  Saviour.* .  Over  its  chief  ^rtal 
is  the  inscription  ^Omnium  urbis  et  orbts  ec- 
clesiarum  mater  et  caput  (mother  and  head,  of 
all  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  world). 
Saint  John  Lateran  is  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  of  Rome.  The  Po^e  as  Bishop  of  Rome 
performed  episcopal  functions  there  until  1870, 
since  when  a  deputy  has  officiated  in  his  stead. 
Valentini  calls  it  ^this  venerable  temple,  the 
first  that  was  raised  to  the  true  God  of  the 
Christians.*  It  was  built  in  the  4th  century, 
but  the  interior  has  been  entirely  remodeled, 
and  unfortunately  by  Borromini  (q.v.).  The 
fagade  is  still  later,  for  it  was  desired  by 
Galilei  in  1734;  but  this,  with  the  effective  deep 
shadows  produced  by  the  double  porch  gallery, 
deserves  praise. 

The  great  church  of  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome 
is  surpassed  by  no  cathedral  in  splendor  of 
design  and  equaled  by  none  in  magnitude.  It 
marks  the  culmination  of  Renaissance  churdi 
architecture.  Its  interior  is  619  feet  in  length 
and  449  in  width  (alon^  the  transepts).  The 
diameter  of  the  cupola  is  141  feet;  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  meas- 
ures 470  feet  Saint  Peter's  is  the  largest  church 
in  the  world.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  plans  were  discussed  for  a  new  building 
to  replace  the  ancient  structure  that  occupied 
the  same  site.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
18  April  1506,  for  a  building  according  to  the 
designs  by  Bramante,  an  Umbrian,  who, 
through  his  plans  for  the  basilica  of  Saint 
Peter  and  the  Vatican  palace,  became  the  most 
famous  of  Italian  architects.  Bramante's  in- 
fluence was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Subsequently  assigned  to  the 
work  were  Raphael,  Midielangelo,  Barozzi^ 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  Made  ma  and  Bemim 
•—the  last  mentioned  designed  the  colonnades. 
The  completed  church  was  consecrated  by 
Urban  VIII  on  18  Nov.  1626.  Thus  120 
years  passed  between  the  first  planning  and 
the  dedication  of  the  building,  that  period 
covering  the  reign  of  20  popes;  and,  besides 
the  seven  architects  mentioned,  eight  others 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  construction  of 
the  edifice.  The  effect  of  the  church  itself, 
marred  by  Madema's  fagade  in  the  first  part  of 
the  17th  century,  is  wonderfully  enhanced  by 
Bernini's  colonnade,  added  about  the  middle 
of  the  same  century.  The  dome  is  its  most 
striking  feature. 

Conspicuous  examples  of  Italian  Romanesque 
are  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  a.d.  1067-1118,  with 
the  Leaning  Tower  and  the  Baptistry;  S, 
Miniato  at  Florence;  Genoa,  989-1199  and 
1260;  Pistoja,  1166-  enlarged  in  the  13th 
century;  and  Monreale  in  Sicily.  The  Italian 
Gothic  is  exemplified  very  nobly  by  Milan  Ca- 
thedral, 1385-1418,  and  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence, 1294-1462  (though  here  we  must  note 
that  the  octagonal  dome,  138^  feet  in  diam- 
eter, was  added  by  Brunelleschi  and  belongs 
to  the  Renaissance  period).  Other  fine  Gothic 
Italian  cathedrals  are  Siena,  1243;  Arazzo, 
1278;  Orvieto,  1290;  Lucca.  1350;  and  Bo- 
logna, 1390.  Saint  Mark's,  Venice,  1063-1350, 
that  wonder  of  Byzantine  architecture  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  of  equal  arms.  The 
delicate  sculpture  in  every  part  and  *inex- 
pressible  color^  Ruskin  regarded  as  the  char- 
acteristics upon  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  *thc 
effects  of  Saint  Mark's  depend.* 


French  Cathedrals  and  Chnrcfaei^— The 

two  most   famous   French  cathedral   churches 
are  here  briefiy  described. 

Pope  Alexander  III,  being  at  the  time  a  ref  u- 

fee  in  France,  laid  the  first  stone  of  Notre  Dame, 
^aris,  in  1163.  The  northern  transept  and  por- 
tal were  built  in  1312  by  Philip  le  Bel.  Porte 
Rouge,  on  the  north  side,  was  erected  in  1407  by 
the  Duke  of  Bur^ndy,  assassin  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  as  expiation  of  his  crime.  But  not 
until  about  1714  was  the  choir  completed  as  it 
now  stands.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  with  an  octagonal  east  end.  Two 
towers  of  equal  height  (204  feet)  embellish  the 
western  fa^de.  The  spires  have  never  been 
constructed.  The  lengdi  of  the  building  is 
about  390  feet;  its  width  at  transepts  144 
feet.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  coronation 
of  Napoleon  on  2  Dec.  1804,  and  the  wedding 
of  the  youthful  Francis  II  and  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is  about 
22,000  persons. 

Reims  (or  Rheims)  (Cathedral  was  pro- 
claimed long  ago,  by  Charles  VIII  in  1484, 
^The  Noble  Church  among  all  those  of  the  king- 
dom.* The  learned  M.  Demaison  (see  BibU- 
ography)  writes:  *Among  all  our  Gothic 
churches  I  should  not  dare  tq  say  that  Reims 
ought  to  hold  first  place.  It  would  be  very 
puerile  to  desire  to  open  thus  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment and  try  to  answer  a  (question  in  respect 
to  which  every  one  has  his  preferences  and 
personal  tastes.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  in  certain  details  the  superiority  of  the 
cathedral  at  Reims  can  he  asserted  in  a 
manner  almost  beyond  dispute.  Its  lateral 
facades  especially  are  of  incomparable  beauty.* 
With  infinite  regret  we  must  change  me 
tenses  of  this  distinguished  writer's  verbs 
from  present  to  past.  The  barbarous  in- 
vaders in  the  European  War  have  utterly  de- 
molished the  noble  fane.  The  building  had 
the  form  of  the  Latin  cross  and  was  453  feet 
long.  It  contained  a  collection  of  5,000  stat- 
ues. In  it  the  French  kings  were  crowned 
down  to  the  time  of  Charles  X.  First  of  that 
brilliant  succession,  Philip  Augustus,  in  1179, 
was  crowned  in  the  old  cathedral  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  6  May  1210.  On  6  May  1211, 
the  first  stone  was  laid  for  the  new  edifice. 
For  two  centuries  and  more  the  builders 
toiled  to  produce  a  great  church  which  should 
express  the  beliefs  of  their  day  in  nobly  as- 
piring lines  and  sculptural  adornment  of  rare 
charm.  And  after  the  fire  of  24  July  1481, 
the  work  of  reconstruction  and  the  works  for 
the  completion  of  the  edifice  went  forward. 
The  fagade  with  its  twin  towers  (263  feet), 
its  rose- window,  120  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  doorways  with  530  statues,  was  of  ma- 
jestic beauty. 

The  principal  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France, 
besides  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  and  Notre  Dame 
of  Reims,  are  Leon,  a.d.  1113-1200;  Chartres, 
1194-1260;  Amiens,  1220-28;  Rouen,  1202- 
20;  Coutances,  1254-74;  Beauvais.  with  the 
most  lofty  choir  in  Europe,  rebuilt  1337- 
47;  Bourges,  1190;  Bayeux,  with  its  22 
chapels.  In  addition  there  are  (or  were 
until  the  coming  of  the  Germans),  Chalons- 
sur-Mame,  1248;  Soissons,  1175-1312  (demol- 
ished by  the  Germans)  ;  Meaux,  1170;  Orl^ns, 
13th  century,  reconstructed  by  Henry  IV; 
Rennes,  1180-1389;  Saint  Brienne,  finished  1248; 
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Tours,  1170-1550;  Angers,  12th  century;  Laval, 
12th  to  16th  century;  Le  Mans,  1 1th  to  13th 
century;  Nantes,  1434-1840;  Clemont-Perraud. 
1248;  Le  Puy,  12th  century -Verdun,  13th,  14th 
and  15th  centuries;  Saint  Di6,  13th,  14th  and 
18th  centuries;  Belley,  1413;  Saint  Fleur,  1396- 
1466;  Limoges,  1273-1510;  Tulle,  12th  century; 
Sens,  1124-68;  Moulins,  1465-1885;  Nevers, 
11th  century  (Romanesque) ;  Troyes,  1208- 
1640;  Lyons,  1107-1480;  Autun,  1060-1178; 
Dijon,  1280  J  Grenoble,  11th,  12th,  16th  cen- 
turies (Gothic  and  Romanesque)  ;  Saint  Claude, 
1340-1726;  and  Besan^on,  11th  and  15th  cen- 
turies. Southern  France  boasts  of  Bordeaux, 
13th  and  14th  centuries  (Gothic) ;  Agen,  12th 
and  16th  centuries;  Lu^on,  13th  and  17th  cen- 
turies (various  styles);  Angouleme,  12th  cen- 
tury (Romano-Byzantme) ;  P^rigueux,  1047 
(Byzantine  and  Aquitaine) ;  Poitiers,  1162- 
1379;  Auch,  15th  and  17th  centuries;  Bayonne, 
1213;  Tarbes,  12th  and  14th  centuries;  Tou- 
louse, 15th  and  16th  centuries;  Carcassonne, 
13th  century:  Albi,  1272-1512,  one  of  the  most 
original  buildings  in  Europe;  Cahors,  Romano- 
Byzantine;  Perpignan,  begun  in  1324;  Rodez, 
1277  and  15th  century;  Avignon,  11th  century; 
Nimes,  11th  century;  Valence,  1095;  Viviers, 
14th  and  15th  centuries;  Aix,  13th  and  15th 
centuries;  Frejus,  llth-13th  century;  and  the 
modem  La  Major,  Marseilles,  1852-93. 
'  Of  French  Romanesque,  the  most  famous  ex- 
amples are  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes  (S. 
Etienne) ;  Caen,  commenced  in  1066  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  to  expiate  his  fault  in 
marrying  his  closely  related  Matilda;  also,  in 
the  same  place,  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames  (La 
Trinit^).  The  Classic  movement  ip  Paris 
produced  the  Madeleine  (1764-1806),  which 
combines  Hellenic  and  Roman  elements.  It  is 
an  excellent  reproduction  of  a  Corinthian  tem- 
ple. 

fingliih,  Scotch  and  Irish  Cathedrals.— 
Of  English  church  buildings  the  most  in- 
teresting is  Westminster  Abbey,  begun  in  1050 
bv  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  died  soon  after 
the  choir  was  finished  in  1065  and  was  buried 
there.  Mr.  Allen  (see  Bibliography)  writes 
that  •Edward  the  Confessor  was  interred 
before  the  high  altar  eig^t  days  after  the  .dedi- 
cation.* To  be  crowned  beside  that  tomb  lent 
additional  sanctity  to  the  rite  of  coronation; 
and  every  British  sovereign,  from  William  the 
Conqueror  to  C^eorge  V  has  received  the  crown 
before  its  altar.  Henry  III,  who  rebuilt  the 
church,  ^lace  and  monastery  at  Westminster, 
•chose  his  own  burial-place  on  the  north  side 
of  the  stately  shrine  to  which  he  had  <trans- 
!ated>  the  body  of  the  Confessor.  There,  in 
due  time,  lay  his  son  Edward  I  and  his  Queen; 
there  king  after  king  was  buried*;  there  C:hau- 
cer  was  laid  to  rest,  and  there,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies later,  the  poet's  poet,  Spenser,— and  after- 
ward the  other  poets  of  the  famous  •corner.* 
Nelson's  cry:  •Westminster  or  victory*!  epi- 
grammatized  the  feeling  and  settled  conviction 
of  Englishmen  that  to  be  laid  to  sleep  •in 
ground  sacred  with  the  dust  of  kings,  warriors, 
churchmen,  statesmen  and  poets,  was  an  honor 
of  the  highest  order.*  For  three  centuries  Par- 
liament met  in  Westminster's  Chapter  House, 
the  cradle  ^f  Parliamentarjr  government  of  the 
British  empire.  Edward  III  spoke  of  the  Ab- 
bey as  not  only  "the  monastery  church  of  West- 
minster,* but  also  as  the  •special  chapel  of  our 


principal  palace.*  Twice  in  its  long  history  a 
bishop's  throne  has  adorned  its  choir  stalls ;  but 
to-day  it  is  not  a  cathedral  it  is  —  Westmins- 
ter Abbey.  The  nave  is  the  loftiest  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  transepts  contain  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  work  that  can  be  found  any- 
where. The  south  transept  is  the  •Poets'  Cor- 
ner,* a  name  Riven  by  Goldsmith.  Chaucer's 
tomb  is  here.  Henry  Vll's  chapel  is  the  most 
perfect  example  of  Perpendicular  in  exist- 
ence. The  vault  is  beautiful  with  •fan-tra- 
cery.* Above  the  superbly  carved  stalls  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath  hang  ancient  banners.  In 
this  impressive  and  elaborate  chapel  the  tombs 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  victim,  Mary^ 
Queen  of  Scots,  are  side  by  side ! 

The  famous  •Jerusalem  Chamber*  (see 
Shakespeare's  <Henry  IV  >  Part  II,  Act  V,  Sc. 
IV)  is  on  the  right  of  the  chief,  or  west,  en- 
trance. In  this  room  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
met  in  1643,  to  frame  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism. 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral^  in  London,  replaces 
the  first  Saint  Paul's  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1666.  The  first  stone  of  the 
present  edifice  was  laid  21  June  1675  by  Chris- 
topher Wren,  who  drew  up  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  new  streets  and  squares  of  Lon- 
don, but  was  permitted  to  exercise  his  great 
talent  only  upon  this  main  building  in  his 
general  plans.  Sir  (Christopher's  son  laid  the 
last  stone,  the  highest  slab  on  the  top  of  the 
Lantern,  363  feet  above  the  pavement,  in  1710. 
The  entire  building  was  finished  in  35  years 
under  one  architect,  one  master  mason,  and 
while  one  bishop,  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  occu- 
pied the  see.  Compare  what  is  said  above  about 
Saint  Peter's.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  the 
Latin  cross  surmounted  by  a  dome  145  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  latter  combines  characteristics 
of  both  Bramante's  and  Michelangelo's  designs 
for  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  in  Rome.  The 
dome  is  the  great  feature  of  Saint  Paul's  and 
almost  seems  to  typify  London.  The  length 
of  the  building,  east  to  west,  is  500  feet: 
its  width  is  12S  feet,  except  at  the  west  end 
where  two  towers  extend  the  width  to  180  feet. 
The  choir  stalls,  carved  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 
are  superb. 

Saint  Paul's  is  second  only  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  its  number  of  monuments  to  the 
celebrated  dead.  Here  lie  Wellington,  Nelson, 
Rodney.  Gordon,  Lord  Comwallis,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Landseer,  Turner  and  the  American 
painter,  Benjamin  West.  Westminster  Abbey 
is  the  church  of  the  king:  Saint  Paul's  is  the 
church  of  the  citizen.  It  has  always  been 
diosen  as  the  scene  for  stirring  commemora- 
tions and  thanksgivings  ever  since  Queen  Anne 
celebrated  Marlborough's  victories  there.  The 
streets  around  Saint  Paul's  bear  sudi  names  as 
Amen  Corner,  Creed  Lane,  Canon  Alley  and 
Paternoster  Row. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  founded  soon  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  is  545  feet  long  and  the 
greater  transept  is  170  feet.  It  has  three  towers, 
the  central  one  being  230  feet  hig^.  The 
crypt,  which  extends  under  the  entire  structure, 
IS  the  finest  in  England.  In  1561  Elizabeth 
gave  it  to  the  Flemish  and  French  refugees 
fleeing  from  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Spanish 
Alva.  The  choir  is  the  earliest  example  of  the 
importation  of  the  pure  Ile-de-France  style  of 
transitional   Gothic.     After  a  fire  which  de- 
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stroyed  the  original  choir  (that  of  the  Norman 
Church)  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  en- 
trusted, in  1174,  to  the  French  architect,  Wil- 
liam of  Sens,  who  naturally  supplied  a  purely 
French  contemporaneous  desi^.  As  Canter- 
bury was  four  centuries  in  building  it  contains 
specimens  of  all  classes  of  Pointed  Architec- 
ture. The  tomb  of  Stephen  Langton,  first  sub- 
scribing witness  of  the  Magna  Charta,  is  here. 
The  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Beckct,  who  was 
murdered  here  in  1170,  became  a  pilgrimage 
place  of  great  celebrity  and  veneration. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  begun  in  1220  and  fin- 
ished in  lz58,  is  universally  selected  as  the 
best  embodiment  of  Early  English  design; 
and  this  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that 
it  has  the  excellent  quality  of  unity,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  architecture  that  com- 
position does  to  painting.  The  plan  is  a  double 
cross ;  extreme  length,  4/4  feet,  and  width  along 
greater  transept,  230  feet.  The  great  east  win- 
dow is  the  finest  specimen  of  its  kind  in 
England. 

In  Lincoln  Cathedral  was  developed  the  first 
complete  form  of  the  Pointed  Arch.  Lincoln 
greatly  resembles  the  Cathedral  of  Dijon,  but  is 
earlier.  It  was  begun  by  Hugh  of  Burgundy  in 
1185,  after  an  earthquake  had  destroyed  the 
earlier  building.  The  Lincoln  east  front  is 
regarded  as  almost  perfect  in  design.  The 
main  stylistic  divisions  at  Lincoln  are  given  as: 
First,  Saint  Hugh's  choir  and  east  transept, 
1191-1205;  second,  nave  and  west  front,  1205- 
50;  third,  presbytery  or  Angel  choir.  1256-60; 
fourth,  upper  portions  of  towers,  14th  century. 
Lincoln  Cathedral  has  a  length  of  524  feet  ex- 
ternally, and  measurement  inside  gives  482  feet. 
Its  central  tower  is  300  feet  high. 

Peterborough  Cathedral  has  been  called  a 
monument  of  the  latest  English  Romanesque 
style.  The  first  part  of  this  building  to  be 
erected  was  the  apse,  about  1120.  A  critic  says:' 
*^nothing  of  the  Romanesque  architecture  in 
England  is  quite  so  fine^  as  that  rounded  apse, 
the  east  end  of  Peterborough.  According  to  the 
same  observer,  Hhe  interior  of  the  church  is 
even  more  impressive,  relatively  speaking,  than 
the  outside,  and  is  probably  the  finest  early 
interior  in  England.^ 

There  is  much  Early  English  work  and  some 
Perpendicular  in  this  cathedral.  The  west  front 
with  its  three  enormous  doors  is  famous. 

Ely  is  one  of  the  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  English  cathedrals,  whose  main  struc- 
tures, the  nave  and  transepts,  are  Norman.  Its 
length  is  516  feet  and  its  width  190  feet  The 
great  west  door  is  both  Early  English  and 
Decorated  and  the  Galilee  Porch  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Early  English  in  existence. 
The  Octagon,  the  work  of  Walsingham  (13th 
century),  is  the  gem  of  Ely.  The  choir-«talls 
are  the  finest  Decorated  stalls  known. 

The  cathedral  at  York  is  524  feet  long,  250 
feet  wide  and  has  a  superb  central  tower.  The 
nave  is  93  feet  hig^.  This  «King  of  Cathe- 
drals* is  always  called  York  Minster.  Gen- 
erally speaking  it  is  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  west  front  is  Early  Decorated,  Late  Dec- 
orated and  Perpendicular.  The  towers  rise  to 
200  feet.  The  south  transept  (1216-41)  and 
the  north  transept  (1241-60)  are  Early  English. 
For  stateliness  and  magnificence  the  choir  is 
unrivaled.    The  glass  is  magnificent  and  there 


is  more  ancient  glass  here  than  in  any  other 
building  in  the  world. 

Winchester,  the  largest  cathedral  in  Eng- 
land, represents  every  style  from  pure  Norman 
to  early  Renaissance.  It  has  the  most  beautiful 
nave  in  England.  The  choir-stalls  are  magnifi- 
cent. Alfred  the  Great  was  crowned  here.  It 
is  pre-eminently  a  cathedral  of  royal  associa- 
tions. 

Exeter  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  Decorated 
style.  The  finest  work  of  the  14th  century  is 
here.  Its  special  features  are  the  screen  on  the 
west  front,  lady  chapel,  bishop's  throne,  east 
window  and  minstrels*  gallery  with  wonderful 
carvings. 

Lichfield,  Early  English  and  Decorated,  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  is  famed  for  its 
three  lovely  and  delicate  towers,  west  front  and 
lady  chapel. 

(^ichester,  though  small,  is  a  treasure-house ; 
for  it  contains  every  style  without  a  break  from 
the  11th  to  the  16th  century.  It  is  called  'an 
epitome  of  English  architecture.® 

Gloucester  is  noted  for  the  most  beautiful 
choir  in  England  with  the  magnificent  east 
window,  72  feet  high  and  38  feet  wide,  the 
largest  window  in  Europe.  The  central  tower, 
cloisters  and  lady  chapel  are  also  famous. 
Gloucester  offers  splendid  examples  of  the 
transition  from  the  Decorated  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular. 

Wells  is  celebrated  for  the  carvings  of  its 
capitals^  its  chain-gate,  chapter-house,  inverted 
arches  in  the  nav^  east  end  and  singular  west 
front.    It  was  built  in  1206-42. 

Rochester  has  the  finest  of  all  Norman  door- 
ways in'  its  west  front  This  cathedral  was 
buOt  in  the  12th  century. 

Durham  is  the  most  picturesquely  situated  of 
all  English  cathedrals.  Its  Galilee  chapel,  choir 
of  nine  altars,  Neville  screen  and  Joseph  s  win- 
dow (a  splendid  example  of  Early  Decorated 
tracery)  are  its  features.  Early  Norman,  Early 
English  and  Early  Decorated  are  found  here. 
The  tomb  of  the  ^Venerable  Bede»  is  here. 

In  Scotland  there  are,  besides  modem 
edifices,  only  two  complete  and  entire  cathe- 
drals.—  those  of  Glasgow  and  Kirkwall.  Con- 
sult Addis,  M.  E,  L.,  '<The  Cathedrals  and 
Abbeys  of  Presbyterian  Scotland, ^  Philadelphia 
1901. 

In  DubUn  there  are  two  cathedrals:  Christ 
Church,  built  in  1038,  restored  and,  in  1878. 
reopened;  Saint  Patrick's,  erected  1190  ana 
restored  between  1860  and  1865. 

German  Catiiedrals  and  Chnrches. — 
Turning  now  to  German  cathedrals,  we  may 
mention  as  typical  structures  the  enormous 
structure  at  Cologne  and  the  new  cathedral  at 
Berlin.  The  former  was  begun  in  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century  and  only  in  part  finished 
by  1509,  after  which  date  woric  was  discon- 
tinued, and  not  resumed  until  1830.  In  1863 
it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  in  1880 
it  was  finished.  It  is  511  feet  long  and  231 
feet  wide.  The  towers  reach  the  height  of  513 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  nave,  although  five 
feet  narrower,  is  11  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
cathedral  at  Amiens.  Consult  Fergrusson,^  J., 
<A  History  of  Architecture  in  All  Countries* 
(London  1874,  Vol.  I,  p.  533  and  Vol.  II.  p. 
67) ;  also  Moore,  C.  H.,  *  Development  and 
Character   of    Ciothic  Architecture*     (2d   ed.. 
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New  Yoric  1906,  p.  253).  The  new  cathedral 
at  Berlin,  dedicated  in  1909^  has  its  princi- 
pal entrance  for  the  people  of  that  dty 
and  for  the  general  public  at  the  side;  the 
traditional  west^fagade  door  or  doors  are 
reserved  for  ^exits  and  entrances*  of  the 
Imperial  family,  and  for  entrances  not  followed 
by  exits — since  this  cathedral  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  Imperial  mausoleum.  The  archi- 
tect, apparently  striving  after  Italian  Re- 
naissance effects,  has  produced  a  mere  ^school 
classic,'  architecturally  commonplace  in  execu* 
tion  tnougfa  unusual  in  plan.  Examples  of  Ger- 
man Romanesqtie  are  the  cathedrals  at  Mayence 
(1036),  Worms  (1110-1200),  Treves  (1047), 
and  Soever  (llth  century) — these  four  being 
regarded  as  representative  cathedrals  of  that 
period.  France  and  (^rmany  claim  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  built  by  Charlemagne  as 
a  royal  tomb  for  himself.  It  ^is  interesting  as 
resembling  Saint  Vitale  at  Ravenna,*  says 
Prof.  Banister  Fletcher  in  <A  History  of 
Architecture  on  the  Com^rative  Method' 
(London  1901).  ^In  plan  it  is  a  polygon  of  16 
sides,  105  feet  in  diameter.  Internally,  every 
two  angles  converge  on  to  one  pier,  wmch  thus 
number  eight  These  support  a  dome  47  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  of  historic  in- 
terest as  the  crowning  place  of  the  Western 
Emperors.  Lubeck  Cathedral  is  a  type  of  brick 
architecture  peculiar  to  North  Germany;  the 
nave  and  transept  are  of  this  period,  being 
founded  in  1173  »  Examples  of  Gothic  in  (Ger- 
many (besides  Cologne  Cathedral)  are  Strass- 
burg  Cathedral,  1240-1365,  which  has  two  west- 
ern towers,  though  only  one  spire  (which  dates 
from  1429)  of  open  work  tracery;  Rattsbon 
Cathedral,  1275-1534,  the  open  spires  of  which 
were  added  in  1859-69 ;  Ulm  Cathedral,  spacious 
and  lofty,  with  fine  choir  stalls;  Magdeburg, 
120^11;  Halberstadt,  1250;  Altenburg,  1255; 
Freiburg,  1270;  Meissen,  1274;  Osnabruck, 
1318;  Augsburg  1321-1431;  and  Met2.  1330. 
Saint  Elizabeth,  Marburg,  1235-83,  has  the  side 
aisles  raised  to  the  same  height  as  the  central 
aisle,  a  new  type  which  (jermans  -call  the  *Hall 
(Church* — as  is  also  Munich  Cathedral;  Saint 
Stephen,  Vienna,  1300-1510,  a  splendidijr  impres- 
sive church  in  the  heart  of  the^  city  with 
traceried  vaults,  a  spire  and  the  original  stained 
glass.  The  cathedral  of  Prague  (1344-52) 
shows  French  influence. 

Russian  Bcclesiastieal  Edifices. -In  Rus- 
sia, the  largest  and  most  famous  of  Petro- 
md's  churches  is  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Isaac  of  Dalmatia,  which  was  erected  1819- 
58)  in  olace  of  an  earlier  church,  after 
plauis  by  R.  de  Monferrand,  and  at  an 
expense  of  about  $12,000,000.  Its  plan  is  a 
cross  364  feet  long,  and  the  extreme  width 
is  315  feet.  It  is  built  of  granite  and  marble. 
The  central  dome,  which  is  gilded  and  is 
87  feet  in  diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  lantern 
more  than  40  feet  high.  Above  the  floor  the 
dome  rises  to  the  measured  height  of  269  feet 
(interior),  and  333^  feet  (exterior)  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  on  the  lantern.  The  walls  of 
the  interior  are  lined  with  marble  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds»  and  each  of  the  chief  entrances  is 
ornamented  with  16  monolith  columns,  7  feet 
thick  and  54  feet  high,  of  red  granite  from 
Finland.  In  the  same  city,  the  cathedral  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  Russian  Imperial  family.     It  is  a  domed 


structure  210  feet  in  length  and  98  feet  wide* 
In  Moscow,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  Kremlin, 
which  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  stands 
the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  the  diurch  in 
which  the  Tsars  are  crowned,  built  by  Fiora- 
venti  of  Bolo^^a  in  1475-79.  Its  form  is  rect- 
angular and  its  dimensions  moderate  (length 
125  feet  and  width  82  feet).  Its  central  dome 
rises  to  a  height  of  138  feet,  and  there  is  a 
smaller  dome  at  each  of  the  corners.  Arch- 
angel Cathedral  in  Moscow  was,  before  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Tsars;  and  near  it  is  the  building  in  which 
rulers  of  the  same  family  are  christened  and 
married,  the  cathedral  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  Inner  City  contains  one  of  the  most  revered 
sanctuaries  in  Russia,  that  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Iberian  Virgin.  Saint  Basil's,  with  its  variety 
of  domes  and  strange  colors,  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  churches  in  Russia.  The  cathedrals 
at  Moscow,  Kiev,  Novgorod,  and  elsewhere, 
have  an  eastern  aspect,  because  of  their 
bulbous-shaped  domes  and  barbaric  details. 
Prof.  Banister  Fletcher  writes:  *In  Greece 
and  Russia  the  Byzantine  style  has  been 
the  accepted  treatment  of  the  Greek  Church 
up  to  the  present  day.  In  Greece  the 
buildings  are  small,  but  often  exquisitely 
executed,  as  the  church  of  Daphni^  near  Ath- 
ens; the  well-known  cathedral  at  Athens,* 
etc.  Saint  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  built  t^y 
order  of  Justinisin  A.a  532-37,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  Bvzantine  architecture;  the  minarets  were 
added  many  years  later. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Cathedrals.-* 
Spanish  (jodiic  cathedrals  of  special  in*- 
terest  or  beauty  are  Burgos  Cathedral^ 
dating  from  1230;  Toledo,  1227:  Tarra- 
gona, 1235:  Barcelona,  12^;  and  Seville^ 
1403-1520,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  largest 
mediaeval  cathedral  in  any  countrv.  Its  tower, 
called  the  Giralda  (upper  part  rebuilt  in  1395; 
the  lower  built  in  1195)  is  not  Gothic  but  Span- 
ish Saracenic  Others  are  Zamora,  1151; 
Leon,  1250;  Valencia,  1262;  Oviedo,  1388; 
Pamplona,  1397;  Gerona,  1312;  Salamanca, 
1510-60;  Segovia,  1525,  and  Valladc^id.  1585. 
Also  Spanisn  Saracenic  is  the  ^reat  Mosque 
at  Cordova  (a.d.  786),  some  portions  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  Chades  V  to  build  his  church, 
described  by  Russell  Sturgis  as  an  interpolated 
Christian  cathedral  church  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  great  prayer-hall  of  the  mosque.^  In  Portu- 
gal the  cathedral  at  Coimbra  is  a  fine  example. 

Flemish,  Dutch,  Scandinavian  and  Swiss. 
-^In  the  Netherlands,  the  famous  ecclesiasti- 
cal buildinffs  are  the  cathedral  of  Sainte  Gudule 
of  Brussels;  Saint  Martin  at  Ypres,  begun 
in  1254;  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp  with  six 
aisles;  the  cathedral  of  Liege;  Saint  Sanveur, 
Bruges,  Idth  and  14th  centuries;  Saint  Bavon, 
Ghent,  made  a  cathedral  in  1559;  Toumai  (llth 
and  12th  centuries) ;  Saint  Rombaut,  Malines 
(Mechlin),  with  its  huge  spire;  the  cathedral 
of  Bois-le-Duc  (1419)  in  Holland,  and  that  of 
Utrecht  (1251).  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Switzerland  have  borrowed  architectural 
forms  or  received  guidance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  most  important  buildings  from 
other  countries.  Thus,  the  Cathedral  of  Upsala 
was  built  from  the  designs  of  Etienne  de  Bon- 
iieval  of  Paris.  Switzerland  has  Lausanne  and 
Bern   (1421). 

Americim    Bcctesiastkal    Architecture. 
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CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES 


In  the  United  States  some  churches  show 
independent  architecture  while  others  are  in* 
fluenced  by  foreign  styles. 

The  cornerstone  of  Saint  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, New  York,  was  laid  15  Aug.  1858,  exactly 
six  centuries  to  the  year,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  England,  and 
about  six  centuries  after  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  in 
Ehiblin.  The  original  plans  of  its  architect, 
Mr.  James  Renwick,  were  drawn  in  1853. 
The  srround  on  which  it  stands  (Fifth 
and  Madison  avenues,  50th  and  51st  streets) 
was  bought  in  1852  by  the  trustees  of  the 
cathedral  for  $59,500.  The  building  admirably 
and  quite  frankly  perpetuates  the  decorated 
and  geometric  style  of  Gothic  ardhitecture 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  from  1275  to  1400. 
examples  of  which  are  the  cathedrals  of 
Rheims  and  Amiens  and  the  naves  of  York 
Minister,  Exeter  and  Westminster.  Its  plan  is 
a  Latin  cross.  The  exterior  dimensions  are: 
Extreme  length  (with  lady  chapel),  398  feet; 
extreme  breadth,  174  feet;  towers  at  base,  32 
feet;  height  of  towers.  330  feet.  The  interior 
dimensions  are:  length.  370  feet;  breadth  of 
nave  and  choir,  including  chapels,  120  feet: 
length  of  transept,  140  feet;  central  aisle,  4s 
feet  wide  and  112  feet  high;  side  aisles,  24 
feet  wide  and  54  feet  high;  chapels,  18  feet 
wide,  14  feet  hig^  and  12  feet  deep.  Above  the 
granite  base-course,  the  exterior  is  entirely  of 
white  marble.  The  lady  chapel,  which  was 
finished  in  1906,  is  of  13th  century  French 
(jothic  design,  by  Mr.  Charies  T.  Mathews. 
Its  length  is  56^  feet,  its  width  28  feet  and  its 
height  56  feet.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
about  $4,000,000.  The  ceremony  of  dedication 
took  place  25  May  1879,  somewhat  less  than 
21  years  after  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 
Between  the  lady  chapel  and  Madison  avenue 
stand  the  archbishop's  house  and  the  presby- 
tery. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Saint  John  the 
Divine,  situated  on  Morningside  Heights,  in 
New  York  city,  was  begun  in  1892.  It  has  been 
under  active  construction  since  1901.  The  design 
of  Heins  and  LaFarge  was  adopted  in  1891,  and 
the  consecration  of  the  choir  occurred  19  April 
1911.  The  material  of  the  walls  is  Mohegan 
granite;  wrought  work  of  exterior,  Frontenac 
stone  and  Mohegan  granite;  wrought  work  of 
interior,  Frontenac  stone;  coltmins  of  apse: 
Penobscot  granite;  marbles  in  choir  ana 
chapels,  Siena,  C^pollino,  serpentine,  Alps 
green,  Belgian  black,  yellow  Numidian,  red  Nu- 
midian,  Hauteville,  Skyros,  Briche  violaces  and 
Grueby  tile.  The  rose  red  bases  of  walls  and 
piers  are  of  South  Dakota  jasper.  The  total 
projected  length  of  the  building  is  given  as 
520  feet;  the  total  projected  breadth,  across 
transepts,  290  feet;  total  projected  height,  to 
crown  of  dome,  254  feet ;  total  projected  height, 
to  top  of  spire,  425  feet.  Both  The  American 
Architect  (Vol.  XCIX,  p.  146)  and  Mr.  LaFarge 
(in  Scribner^s)  lav  special  stress  on  the  octagon 
of  Ely  Cathedral  when  tracing  to  its  source 
the  idea  carried  out  in  Saint  John's  *of  the 
arrangement  proper  to  the  modem  and  Protest- 
ant Cathedral  in  which  the  preaching  is  ^  as 
important  as  the  procession.  Stated  m  sim- 
plest terms,  this  is  to  be  essentially  a  modem 
cathedral;  not  a  mere  copy  of  any  ancient  otie 
or  a  reproduction  of  an  ancient  type;  and  it 


borrows  suffjsestions  not  alone  from  Ely  but 
also  from  Spanish  churches,  perhaps  particu- 
larly that  of  Toro.»  The  Architectural  Record 
reminds  us  that  *the  winning  design  was  de- 
scribed, at  the  time  of  the  competition  of  1891, 
as  a  domical  church  In  a  (k>thic  shell'  Up  to 
1916  somewhat  less  than  $4,000XKX)  had  been 
spent  for  the  dioir,  with  its  ambulatory  and 
chapels,  the  arches  of  the  crossing  and  the 
crypt. 

Saint  Thomas's  Church,  New  York,  was 
founded  in  1823.  In  1867  the  present  site  was 
acquired  (Fifth  avenue  at  53d  street);  three 
years  later  the  'old'  Saint  Thomas's  was  dedi- 
cated, and  for  a  third  of  a  century  its  tower 
was  a  noted  landmaric  on  the  avenue;  more- 
over^ the  church  was  beloved  on  account 
of  its  magnificent  altar,  with  LaFarge's 
decorations,  and  for  its  organ.  That  earUer 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  8  Aug. 
1905 ;  a  competition  for  architects'  designs  was 
held;  the  design  by  Messrs.  Cram,  (joodhue  & 
Per]g:uson  was  selected.  Adequate  size  was 
achieved  (the  nave  is  43  feet  wide  and  the 
vault  rises  90  feet  above  the  pavement),  de- 
spite the  limited  area  available,  by  the  success- 
ftd  solution  of  novel  problems  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  The  building-stone  employed  for 
the  exterior  is  the  oolithic  limestone  of 
Bowling  (jreen,  Ky.;  for  the  interior,  soft 
yellow  sandstone  from  South  Carrollton  in  the 
same  State.  Guastavino  tile  was  used  for  the 
vault.  The  cost  of  the  new  Saint  Thomas's 
was  approximately  $1,000^000.  The  interior  is 
simple,  though  restful  rather  than  severe,  as 
to  Its  main  lines  and  pn^rtions. 

Other  beautiful,  or  historically  interesting 
churches  in  New  York  are  Trinity;  Grace; 
and  Saint  Paul's  Chapel  (Colonial  period 
and  single  example  of  onginal  church  architec- 
ture of  that  period  remaining  in  the  city), 
etc  Among  the  American  cathedrals  and 
churches  outside  of  New  York  city  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Baltimore,  which 
dates  from  1800;  that  of  Saint*  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  at  Philadelphia,  a  domical  Renais- 
sance structure  (height  of  dome,  210  feet) ; 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Cathedral  at  Den- 
ver; Saint  Joseph's  Church,  and  the  Cathedrals 
at  Hartford.  Saint  Louis,  Providence,  Boston, 
Albany,  Bufifalo  and  Rochester. 

Montreal,  Canada,  is  fortunate  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Saint 
James  on  Dominion  Square;  the  large  church 
of  Notre  Dame,^  built  1824;  and  the  Anglican 
Christ  (Church  (^thedral  (Early  English  archi- 
tecture). 

Finally,  looking  southward  to  Mexico  and 
other  New  World  countries,  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  powerfully  designed  and  exe- 
cuted cathedral  at  Puebla  before  mentioning  the 
enormous  jumbled  mass  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  which  has  Italian  Renaissance 
and  Oriental  domes  and  Churrigueresque 
facades.  In  Peru  the  most  noteworUiy  ecde- 
siastical  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
church  of  the  Compania  in  Cnzco  and  the 
cathedrals  in  Arequipa  and  Lima.  The  Brazil- 
ian capital  possesses,  in  its  not  quite  appreciated 
cathedral,  a  building  of  rather  impressive  dig^ 
nity.  The  wide  fa^de  of  the  slvaillow  cathe- 
dral at  Buenos  Aires  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  genius  of  a  country  that  sends  the  roots  of 
its  power  every  year  deeper  into  the  soil. 
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ESTHER  Singleton. 
Author  of  ^Famous  Cathedrals.^ 

CATHELINEAU,  ka'te-le'no,  Jacques^ 
French  Vendean  general:  b.  Pin-en-Mauge, 
Anjou,  5  Jan.  1759;  d.  11  July  1793.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was 
living  quietly  with  his  f amihr,  when  an  unfore- 
seen event  suddenlv  called  him  forth  from 
obscurity.  In  March  1793,  during  the  levy  of 
the  conscription  which  the  National  Assembly 
had  decreed,  the  youth  of  the  district  of  Saint 
Florent  rose  in  insurrection,  and  put  the  officials 
and  gens  d'armes  to  flight.  They  then  returned 
home,  and  were  awaitmg  the  terrible  revenge 
of  the  Republicans,  when  news  of  the  outbreak 
reached  Cathelineau.  He  instantly  determined 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen. 
Causing  the  alarm-bell  to  be  rung  in  different 
places,  he  was  soon  followed  by  almost  all  the 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  surprised  several 
Republican  posts,  carried  off  their  cannon  and 
now  mustered  several  thousand  strong.  As  he 
did  not  deem  himself  equal  to  the  post  of  com- 
mander, he  placed  himself  under  Bonchampw 
and  ElWe,  but  after  the  victory  of  Saumur,  9 
June  1793,  was  formally  invested  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  this  he  resolved  to  make 
a  decisive  attack  on  Nantes,  and  appeared  be- 
fore it  with  80,000  men,  still  further  increased 
by  30,000,  whom  Charette  brought  from  lower 
Poitou.  Notwithstanding  these  vast  numbers, 
and  the  greatest  display  of  undisciplined  gal- 
lantry, the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  Cathelineau 
died  shortly  after  of  the  severe  wounds  which 
he  had  received.  For  his  piety  he  was  called  the 
«Saint  of  Anjou.»  Consult  La  Porte,  <La 
legende  de  Cathelineau>  (Paris  1893);  Muret, 
<Vic  populaire  de  Cathehneau*    (Paris  1845). 

CATHERINE.    See  Catharine. 

CATHERINE'S  SAINT,  or  SANTA 
CATHARINA,  an  island  close  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  between  lat.  T?*"  and  28**  S..  and  belong- 
ing to  the  i>rovince  or  state  of  S^nta  Catharina 
(q.v.).  It  is  30  miles  long  and  10  broad,  and 
contains  Desterro,  the  state  capital.  The  sur* 
face  is  mountainous. 

CATHETER,  any  tubular  organ  used  to 
insert  into  a  mucous  canal  or  hollow  organ. 
Thus,  there  are  nasal  catheters  for  the  nose, 
eustachian  catheters  for  the  internal  ear, 
urinary  catheters  for  the  bladder.  This  latter 
is  the  more  frequently  used.    Materials  used  in 


making  urinary  catheters  are  silver,  glass, 
rubber,  woven  linen  and  gum  elastic.  A 
stylet  is  general!]^  used  for  putting  the  less 
flexible  catheters  in  place.  Catheters  used  for 
male  patients  are  about  10  inches  with  a  curve 
of  two  inches  at  the  extremity  in  metal  instru- 
ments. For  females,  five  inches  is  the  proper 
length,  the  metal  instruments  curving  a  half- 
incE  Great  care  should  be  exercised  m  its  use, 
that  it  be  kept  clean,  to  avoid  cystitis  (q.v.). 

CATHETOMBTER,  in  physics,  an  instru- 
ment for  the  exact  measurement  of  small  verti- 
cal distances.  In  its  usual  form  it  consists  of  a 
horizontal  telescope,  mounted  so  as  to  slide 
upon  a  fixed,  graduated,  upright  support  or 
post.  The  telescope  is  raised  or  lowered  until 
its  cross-hairs  coincide  with  one  of  the  objects 
whose  difference  in  height  is  to  be  determmed, 
and  the  position  of  the  telescope  upon  the 
vertical,  graduated  post  is  noted  by  means  of 
a  vernier  or  micrometer.  The  telescope  is  then 
brought  to  the  elevation  of  the  second  object 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  difference  in  the  two 
readings  gives  the  desired  difference  in  height 
A  cathetometer  that  is  well  designed  and  con- 
structed is  an  instrument  capable  of  giving  very 
precise  results  when  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
observer.  It  is  greatly  used  in  accurate 
barometry,  for  determining  the  height  of  the 
barometric  column  above  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern. 

CATHODE,  the  ncjgative  pole  of  anv  given 
portion  of  an  electric  circuit,  such  as  a  battery^ 
an  electrolytic  cell,  vacuum  tube,  a  motor,  etc. 

CATHODE  RAYS.  See  Ether;  Elec- 
tron; Molecular  Theory;  Rawation,  etc. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.  A 

body  of  Christians  founded  by  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  in  London,  England,  in  1835,  hence' 
often  called  *^Irvingites.*  Irving  was  pastor  of 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  but,  changing  his 
views,  was  dismissed.  He  held  that  the  gifts 
bestowed  upon  the  Apostolic  Church  —  words 
of  wisdom  and  prophecy,  powers  of  healing 
and  miracles,  discerning  of  spirits  and  speaking 
in  divers  tongues  and  interpretation  thereof  — 
were  not  meant  exclusively  for  the  apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors,  but  are  given  to  all 
who  have  the  living  faith.  He  died  soon  after 
he  ceased  to  be  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  his  followers  developed  his  ideas 
and  completed  the  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  which  has  four  classes  of 
ministers:  Apostles  (the  chief  of  all),  prophets, 
evangelists  and  pastors,  each  comprising  12 
members,  when  complete  these  48  presiding 
over  the  12  tribes  of  the  general  church.  Each 
congregation  has  its  *Angel,'^  or  bishop,  with 
24  priests,  six  of  each  class  of  the  ministry; 
there  are  also  elders  and  deacons  for  temporal 
affairs,  and  a  corps  of  sub-deacons,  acolytes, 
singers  and>  doorkeepers.  The  service  is  highly 
ritualistic,  with  *High*  and  ''Low'*  celebrations, 
vestments,  candles,  incense,  holy  oils,  etc.  The 
Church  accepts  the  Apostles',  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  creeds,  and  expects  soon  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord.  The  denomination  was 
established  in  the  United  States  before  1851. 

The  New  Apostolic  Church  arose  in  Europe 
09  the  result  of  a  difference  of  view  as  to  the 
ntmiber  of  apostles  who  might  be  appointed. 
The  original  body  limits  it  to  12;  the  new 
branch   holds   that  a   lai^er  number  may  be 
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created.  The  latter  has  in  the  United  States 
13  churches,  19  ministers  and  2,020  members; 
the  former,  11  churches,  14  ministers  and  2,907 
memt>ers.  These  figures  are  those  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1906.  Consult  Life  of  Edward  Irving 
(of  which  there  are  several)  and  R.  Miller's 
^History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism^  (London, 
Eng.,  1878). 

CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT  LEGION, 
a  fraternal  society  for  Roman  Catholic  laymen, 
designed  to  afford  to  the  members  facilities  for 
intellectual  improvement,  social  advancement 
and  such  other  advantages  as  are  offered  by 
similar  non-Catholic  fraternities.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1881  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  11  charter 
members.  Thirty  years  later  the  Society  had 
17,000  active  members,  and  had  paid  to  widows 
and  orphans  of  8,000  deceased  members  the 
sum  of  $21,000,000.  The  organization  is  incor- 
porated under  the  style  of  die  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  and  to  the 
Supreme  Council  final  appeal  is  made  on  all 
matters  of  importance  emanating  from  State 
or  subordinate  councils.  Male  Roman  Catholics 
who  are  personally  acceptable,  of  sound  bodily 
health,  and  between  the  ages  of  18  and  55,  are 
alone  eligible  to  membership.  There  is  a  relief 
fund  on  behalf  of  sick  and  distressed  members, 
and  a  benefit  fund,  out  of  which  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $5,000  is  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  members,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2,500  to  a  member  who  is  permanently  dis- 
abled. A  subordinate  council  of  the  Catholic 
Benevolent  Legion  may  be  formed  in  any  con- 
gregation or  parish;  a  charter  is  granted  by 
the  Supreme  Council  to  a  group  of  15  or  even 
of  7  eligible  persons  who  associate  themselves 
with  a  view  to  enter  the  fraternity.  The  or- 
ganization has  the  express  approval  of  ^e 
Pontiff  and  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
in  whose  jurisdictions  councils  of  the  fraternity 
have  been  formed. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  a  phrase  signify- 
ing universal  (Thurch,  the  whole  body  of  true 
believers  in  Clirist;  but  the  term  is  commonly 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman  or  Western 
Church.  Like  most  other  words  used  in 
ecclesiology,  the  term  Catholic  was  borrowed 
at  first  from  the  New  Testament.  It  occurs  in 
some  editions  of  the  Greek  original  —  including 
that  issued  in  connection  with  the  last  revision 
—  in  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  Epistles  of  James, 
1  and  2  Peter,  1  John  and  Jude,  and  is  the 
word  translated  ^generaF  in  the  King  James 
Bible.  The  first  to  ai^ly  it  to  the  Church  was 
the  Apostolic  Father  Ignatius.  When  he  and 
his  successors  used  it  they  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  Church  of  which  they  constituted  a 
part  comprised  the  main  body  of  believers,  ano 
was  designed,  as  it  was  entitled,  to  be  universal 
In  this  sense  the  Church  was  op^sed  to  the 
sects  and  separate  bodies  of  heretics  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  it  and  were  now 
outside  its  pale.  When,  in  the  9th  century, 
the  separation  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches  took  place,  the  latter  retained  as 
one  of  its  appellations  tne  term  ^Catholic,*  the 
Eastern  Church  beinsr  contented  with  the  word 
«Orthodox»  still  used  by  the  Russian  emperors 
in  their  politico-ecclesiastical  manifestos.  When 
the  Protestant  churches  separated  from  their 
communion  with  Rome  in  the  16th  century. 


those  whom  they  had  left  naturally  regarded 
them  as  outside  the  Catholic  pale.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  declined  to  admit  that  this  was 
the  case,  and  the  term  ^Catholic  Church^  is 
used  in  the  English  Liturgy  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  all  persons  making  a  Christian  pro- 
fession. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Roman.  By  this 
name  is  designated  the  large  body  of  Christians, 
united  in  doctrine  and  worship  under  the  su- 
preme jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (See  Papacy).  The  members  of  this 
communion  are  wont  rather  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  "Catholic  Church,*  but  admit  the  term 
*Roman*  in  the  sense  that  "to  be  Roman  is  to 
be  Catholic  and  to  be  Catholic  is  to  be  Roman.* 
They  hold  that  their  Church  alone  possesses  in 
its  fullness  the  system  of  truths,  laws  and  prac- 
tices for  the  worship  of  God  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  Jesus  Christ  (q.v.).  Hence  a  brief 
statement  of  Catholic  teaching  on  the  origin, 
nature  and  properties  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
will  enable  us  to  understand  why  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  demands  that  all  men  submit 
to  her  authority  as  a  teacher,  divinely  appointed 
to  make  known  with  absolute  certainty  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation. 

From  the  Four  (Gospels,  considered  as  trust- 
worthy historical  documents,  we  learn  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  certainly  a  divine  messenger 
to  all  mankind,  and  that  therefore  all  men  are 
bound  to  receive  His  message  with  implicit 
submission.  The  doctrine  which  He  teaches 
may  be  an  enforcement  of  truths  which  man 
might  have  learned,  however  imperfectly,  by 
the  use  of  his  natural  powers,  or  may  include 
new  truths  which  his  natural  powers  would 
never  have  discovered.  As  (^rist  did  not  re- 
main on  earth  to  teach  all  men  in  person,  He 
chose  a  band  of  apostles,  whom  He  commis- 
sioned to  preacli  to  all  nations  the  truths  He 
had  taught  them,  promising  His  assistance  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  imposing  upon  all 
men,  under  penalty  of  losing  their  souls,  the 
obligation  of  receiving[  His  doctrine.  The 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  preserve  the 
Apostles  from  error  and  keep  them  perfectly 
united  in  their  teaching. 

Besides  the  gift  of  infallibility  (q.v.),  He 
conferred  on  them  jurisdiction  over  all  be- 
lievers, the  *  right  to  govern  with  threefold 
power,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive. 
Moreover,  they  were  to  sanctify  men  by  certain 
religious  rites,  called  sacraments  (q.v.),  and 
for  this  purpose  received  the  gift  of  Holy 
Orders  (q.v.).  To  Peter  (see  Saint  Peter), 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  was  granted  a 
primacy,  not  merely  of  honor,  but  of  jurisdic- 
tion. On  him  was  Christ's  Church  to  be  built; 
he  was  to  feed  the  entire  flock,  the  lambs  and 
the  sheep.  By  thus  organizing  a  body  to  teach, 
govern  and  sanctify  men  under  the  primacy  oi 
Saint  Peter,  Christ  founded  a  religious  society, 
supernatural  in  aims  and  means,  and  he  chose 
for  it  the  special  name,  the  Church.  (See 
Church,  an  Organization  of  Christians). 
This  society  was  to  last  even  unto  the  day  of 
judgment ;  its  duty  was  to  teach  all  men ;  where- 
fore the  Apostles  appointed  their  successors 
and  transmitted  to  them  the  authority  received 
from  Christ.  As  the  primacy  of  Saint  Peter 
was  the  first  foundation,  necessary  to  ensure  the 
unity  and  stability  of  the  Church,  it  too  was  to 
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last  forever.  The  power  he  received  was  for 
him  and  his  successors.  There  never  should 
come  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  Christ  would 
be  lost  dirot^h  corruption. 

Whence  we  gather  that  there  exists  to-day 
a  religious  society,  empowered  to  teach  with 
certainty  all  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  that 
it  is  a  visible  body,  united  in  its  government 
and  religious  teaching.  The  members  of  this 
society  submit  to  its  mfallible  teaching  by  pro* 
fession  of  the  faith,  to  its  sacred  ministry  by 
the  reception  of  baptism  (q.v.)  and  to  its 
ecclesiastical  rule  by  obedience.  If  all  men  are 
obli^;ed  to  enter  this  society,  it  is  evident  that 
Christ  provided  some  signs,  notes  or  marks  by 
which  His  Church  can  become  known  to  all 
earnest  inquirers,  by  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  other  associations.  Christ  int- 
tended  that  His  Church  should  be  known  by 
Unity.  It  was  to  be  one  in  faith,  one  in  gov- 
ernment, one  in  worship  and  one  in  the  charity 
uniting  all  its  members.  It  was  to  be  known 
by  Holiness.  The  Church  is  holy  in  its 
Founder;  in  its  aim  to  lead  men  to  God;  in 
its  means  of  sanctification,  in  the  heroic  virtue 
of  many  inembers  and  in  the  permanence  of 
miracles  among  them.  It  was  to  be  Catholic; 
that  is,  conspicuously  diffused  everywhere. 
Finally  it  was  to  be  Apostolic.  The  governing 
and  teaching  body  is  the  continuation  of  the 
Apostolic  body  to  which  Christ  gave  His  mis* 
sion  and  with  which  He  promised  to  remain 
until  the  end  of  time.  Whoever  is  not  in 
communion  with  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter 
cannot  possess  union  with  the  Apostolic  body. 
The  obligation  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Church  IS  often  expressed  in  these  words: 
*Out  of  tfie  Church  there  is  no  salvation.^  They 
do  not  mean  that  all  who  die  out  of  the  visible 
communion  are  lost.  God  does  not  inflict  pun- 
ishm^t  but  for  a  wilful  fault,  and  those  who 
without  fault  cannot  see  their  obligation  of 
joining  the  Church  are  not  to  blame.  If,  how* 
ever,  anyone,  knowing  this  obligation,  refuses 
to  comply  with  it,  he  puts  himself  out  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  The  same  h<^ds  true  for 
those  who  neglect  to  examine  properly  into  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance. 

Catholics  hold  that  the  marks  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  are  found  only  in  the  Church 
in  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  holds  the  primacy. 
The  bishops  of  this  Church  all  over  the  world 
are  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  possessing 
the  right  to  teach,  to  rule,  and  to  sanctify.  The 
gift  of  infallibility,  that  is,  the  right  to  declare 
that  certain  doctrines  have  been  revealed  by 
God  is  not  personal  to  each  bishop,  but  belongs 
only  to  the  whole  body  of  bishops,  whether 
gathered  in  general  council  or  not.  The  consent 
of  the  universal  Church  according  to  Christ's 
promise  is  a  sure  criterion  of  revelation.  To 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  Saint 
Peter  belongs  the  primacy  of  Jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  Oiurch,  comrlete,  supreme,  ordinary, 
and  immediate  over  each  and  all  the  churches 
of  the  world,  over  each  and  all  the  bishops  and 
the  faithful. 

In  this  primacy  is  included  the  supreme  au- 
thority as  teacher  of  the  Church,  or  the  pre- 
rogative of  papal  infallibility.  By  virtue  of  a 
special  supernatural  assistance  of  Uie  Holy 
Spirit  promised  to  Saint  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  Pope  cannot  err  when,  as  supreme 
teacher  of  the  universal  Church,  he  defines  a 
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doctrine  concerning  faith  or  morals  to  be  held 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful.  Only  when 
these  four  conditions  are  fulfilled  is  the  Pope 
infallible :  First,  he  must  speak  not  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity,  not  merely  in  his  ofhdal  charac- 
ter, but  as  supreme  teacher.  Secondly,  the 
matter  defined  must  concern  faith  or  morals. 
Thirdly,  the  Judgment  must  be  delivered  with 
the  manifest  intention  of  commanding  intellec- 
tual assent  Fourthly,  the  definition  must  be 
given  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful.  It  is 
dear  that  infallibility  has  absolutely  no  connect 
tion  with  the  Pope  s  ]^ersonal  qualities  and  is 
entirely  distinct  n-om  impeccability,  or  incapa- 
bility of  sinning.  The  extent  of  papal  infalli* 
bility  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church's  in- 
fallibility. It  embraces  all  the  truths  that  God 
has  revealed  as  the  object  of  faith,  and  extends 
to  other  truths  and  matters  of  faith  without  as- 
surance of  which  it  would  be  impossible  or  very 
difficult  to  preserve  the  deposit  of  revealed 
truth. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  hitherto  said 
that  whoever  wishes  to  know  Christ's  doctrine 
must  appeal  to  the  living  authority.  The 
Church  as  teacher,  that  is,  the  bishops  now 
living  in  union  with  the  Pope,  can  alone  tell 
us  what  doctrines  were  revealed.  This  knowl- 
edge is  not  acquired  from  new  revelations,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
various  sources,  chief  among  which  is  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  are  handed  down  as  a  sacred  heritage 
from  age  to  age.  Thus,  even  if  nothing  had 
ever  been  written,  we  should  have  to-day,  in* 
corrupt  and  infallible,  the  means  of  preserving 
religious  truth  which  Christ  established,  namely 
Tradition.  However,  it  was  natural  that  those 
who  were  commissioned  to  teach  should  also 
set  down  their  teaching  in  writing.  Hence  we 
possess  many  documents  and  monuments  from 
which  we  learn  what  the  Church  taught  in  past 
ages  and  what  it  now  teaches;  the  truths  re- 
vealed remain  unchanged.  Moreover,  we  learn 
from  the  Church  that  God  Himself  provided, 
by  means  of  men,  certain  writings,  containing 
revealed  truth,  and  gave  them  to  the  Churdi 
for  the  instruction  and  direction  of  the  faithful. 
(See  Bible).  •  From  it  alone  we  learn  what 
books  have  been  so  inspired  and  constitute 
Holy  Scripture;  the  Church  alone  can  au- 
thoritatively interpret  these  writings.  Tradi- 
tion, therefore,  is  prior  to  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures both  in  time  and  in  thought.  It  is  wider 
in  its  scope,  for  it  embraces  Scripture  as  an 
instrument  by  which  tradition  is  handed  down 
and  on  the  other  hand  contains  matters  which 
are  not  in  Scripture.  First  and  principally, 
tradition  teaches  us  the  authoritative  character 
of  Scripture  itself.  Even  were  all  the  copies 
of  Scripture  destroyed,  the  living  voice  would 
still  proclaim  the  entire  Christian  teaching. 
Catholics  yield  to  none  in  their  esteem  of  Holy 
Writ,  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  but  they 
so  esteem  it  because  of  what  they  learn  con- 
cerning it  from  tradition.  The  chief  sources 
from  which  this  tradition .  is  learned  are  the 
acts  of  councils,  the  writings  of  the  Popes,  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  inscriptions,  mon- 
uments, pictures,  liturgies,  rites  and  pious  cus- 
toms, in  a  word,  every  way  in  which  the 
Church  is  wont  to  profess  her  faith. 

The  Chief  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Faith. —  Catholics  believe  in  one,  true,  living 
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God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible, 
aimi|fhty»  eternal,  immense  and  incompre- 
hensible; infinite  in  will  and  intellect,  and  in 
all  perfection,  who,  being  on.e,  sing[ular,  ab^ 
solutely  simple  and  unchangeable  spiritual  sub- 
stance is  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  really  and 
in  essence  from  the  world,  infinitelv  happy  in 
and  from  Himself  and  unspeakably  elevated 
above  all  things  that  exist  or  can  be  conceived. 
He  knows  all  things  in  the  most  perfect  man* 
ner,  by  one  all-embracing  act  of  His  intellect, 
from  eternity  to  eternity  ever  the.  same.  He 
laibws  His  own  being,  all  things  that  are  pos- 
sible, past,  present  and  future,  and  all  things 
that  are  not  and  never  have  been  nor  will  be, 
but  which  would  be  if  some  condition  were 
fulfilled.  He  is  all-wise,  all-holy,  all;just,  true, 
faithful  and  bountiful.  Moreover,  in  God  as 
there  is  one  divine  nature,  so  there  are  three 
divine  persons,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
really  distinct  from  one  another,  perfectly  equal 
to  one  another.  Nevertheless  there  are  not 
three  Gods,  but  one  God.  The  Father  is  un- 
begotten,  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  (See  Trinity,  Doctrine  of  the). 
This  one  true  God  of  His  goodness  and  by 
His  omnipotent  power,  not  in  order  to  increase 
His  happiness,  not  to  acquire  perfection,  but 
to  manifest  it  by  the  good  which  He  imparts 
to  His  creatures,  in  accordance  with  His  ab- 
solutely free  decree,  at  once  from  the  beginning 
of  time  framed  out  of  nothing  as  to  the  whole 
of  their  substance,  two  kinds  of  creatures, 
spiritual  and  material,  the  angels  and  the  world, 
and  then  man,  in  whom  spirit  and  matter  were 
united.  God  preserves  and  governs  by  His 
providence  all  things  that  He  has  created. 

To  the  angels  He  gave  sanctifying  grace  and 
with  it  the  power  to  merit  eternal  happiness  by 
free  service.  Many  of  them  rebelled  and  were 
cast  into  everlasting  fire,  the  rest  were  con- 
firmed in  grace  and  admitted  to  the  beatific 
vision  of  God.  God  ^^formed  the  body  of  the 
first  man  out  of  the  slime  of  the  earth.*  He 
created  his  soul  immediately,  as  He  creates  the 
soul  of  every  man ;  the  soul  is  a  spirit,  endowed 
with  intellect  and  free-will  and  .immortal.  All 
men  are  descended  from  Adam  (q.v.)  and  Eve. 
Like  the  Angels,  our  first  parents  were  also 
raised  to  a  supernatural  state  by  the  infusion  of 
sanctifying  grace  into  their  souls,  being  made 
adopted  children  of  God,  destined  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  beatific  vision.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  supernatural  life,  whereby  man  can 
produce  works  that  merit  a  heavenly  reward. 
Moreover,  God  bestowed  on  man  other  preter- 
natural gifts:  great  powers  of  mind  and  in- 
fused knowledge,  complete  control  of  the  pas- 
sions, immortality  and  exemption  from  suffer- 
ing and  decay.  This  original  justice  our  first 
parents  lost  by  mortal  sin,  that  is,  by  a  grievous* 
wilful  violation  of  God's  law ;  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin  all  of  his  descendants  were 
deprived  of  those  privileges,  are  conceived  in 
original  sin  and  cannot  of  themselves  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

To  atone  adequately  for  the  grievous  insult 
to  God  and  to  repair  the  evil  done  to  mankind, 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  became  man. 
Jesus  is  true  God  and  true  man,  one  Divine 
Person  subsisting  in  two  natures,  divine  and 
human,  not  by  the  conversion  of  Divinity  into 


flesh,  but  by  the  assumption  of  humanity  unto 
God.  He  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Marjr,  who 
was  truly  the  Mother  of  God  and  remained  a 
Virgin  in  conceiving  and  bearing  her  divine 
Son  and  ever  after  till  the  end  of  her  life.  By 
sin^ar  privilege  of  God  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  the  Redeemer,  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
preserved  free  from  original  sin  (q.v.),  that  is, 
m  the  first  moment  of  her  conception,  when  her 
soul  was  created,  it  was  endowed  with  sanc- 
tifying grace.  By  further  privilege  she  was 
never  guilty  of  any  actual  sin,  mortal  or  venial. 
See  Mary;  Immaculate  Conception. 

Christ,  the  God-man,  became  our  Redeemer, 
not  by  the  mere  effect  of  His  preaching  and 
example,  but  by  His  bloody  death  on  the  cross. 
He  made  Himself  our  mediator  with  His 
Father,  offering  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all 
men.  This  .satisfaction  is  not  applied  to  those 
who  have  use  of  reason  without  their  free  em- 
ployment of  the  means  ordained  bjr  Christ.  He 
merited  for  us  the  remission  of  sins,  sanctify- 
ing grace  and  all  other  graces  conferred  on 
man.  After  His  death.  He  rose  again  on  the 
third  dsLy,  ascended  into  Heaven,  where  He  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  whence  He 
shall  come  with  glory  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be 
no  end.  He  founded  a  Church  and  confided  to 
it  the  task  of  teaching  His  doctrines  and  apply- 
ing to  men's  souls  the  means  of  sanctification. 
This  Church  is  the  guardian  and  interpreter  of 
revelation;  for  though  the  existence  9f  God 
can  be  known  with  certainty  by  the  light  of 
reason,  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Wisdom  to 
reveal  many  natural  truths  as  well  as  all  those 
that  regard  our  supernatural  life.  This  revela- 
tion is  contained  both  in  written  books  and  in 
unwritten  traditions.  The  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  held  by  the  Church  to  be 
sacred  and  canonical,  were  written  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  have  God  as 
their  author.  In  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  is  that  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Church.  All  interpretations 
at  variance  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers,  when  they  speak  as  witnesses  of  tradi- 
tion, are  false  and  forbidden. 

Whatever  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Church 
as  revealed  truth  must  be  accepted  by  the  free 
assent  of  the  intellect,  not  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic truth  seen  by  the  light  of  reason,  but 
on  the  authority  of  God  who  has  given  the 
revelation,  and  who  can  neither  be  deceived  nor 
deceive.  This  divine  revelation  has  been  made 
credible  by  external  proofs,  especially  by  mir- 
acles and  prophecies;  yet  as  faith  is  a  super- 
natural virtue,  the  act  of  faith  requires  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  enlightening  the  in- 
tellect and  strengthening  the  will  and  making 
our  act  supernatural.  Without  faith  there  is  no 
justification,  but  as  God  wishes  all  men  to  be 
saved,  all  receive,  either  proximately  or  re- 
motely, the  grace  to  believe.  Among  revealed 
truths  some  are  mysteries  that  cannot  be 
demonstrated  by  human  reason,  but  must  be 
believed.  The  demonstrations  of  reason  can- 
not contradict  revelation,  hence  any  assertions 
of  human  science  that  are  at  variance  with 
what  the  Church  teaches  to  be  revealed  must 
be  false. 

As  grace  is  necessary  for  the  be^nnings  of 
faith,  and  even  for  the  pious  affection  toward 
believing,   so  it  is  needed  to  make  our  good 
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works  deserving  of  a  supernatmral  reward. 
Grace  is  needed  even  for  the  jnst  to  avoid  sin. 
Final  perseverance  is  a  special  privilege  of  dying 
in  the  state  of  grace.  Apart  from  a  special 
revelation,  no  one  can  know  that  he  will  re^ 
ceive  this  blessinp^.  Without  grace,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  resist  less  argent  temptations  and 
perform  acts  that  have  natural  goodness ;  hence 
all  works  dont:  before  justification  are  not  sins. 
According  to  Catholic  doctrine,  actual  grace  b 
a  rea{  influence  exerted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  soul,  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  free^U 
of  man.  A  grace  may  be  fully  sufficient  for  a 
supematurally  good  act,  but  if  a  man  refuse  to 
act  with  it,  the  grace  will  not  be  efficacious. 
God  will  not  save  U2>  without  our  co-operation. 
See  Gkace  of  God. 

Actual  graces  aid  us  to  obtain  habitual  or 
sanctifying  grace,  that  is,  to  be  justified  by  the 
remission  of  original  sin  or  of  grievous  actual 
sin.  This  sanctifying  grace  makes  us  like  unto 
Christ,  holy  and  supematurally  pleasing  to 
God,  and  brings  with  it  the  infused  virtues  and 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (q.v.).  There  are 
many  grades  of  habitual  grace;  tt  may  be  xn^ 
creased  by  good  works,  and  on  the  other  hand 
may  be  entirely  lost  by  mortal  sin.  God  in  His 
mercy  o£ers  to  man  supernatural  happiness 
and  makes  this  offer  known  by  the  preaching  of 
His  Church,  which  he  accompanies  by  an  in- 
terior stirring  grace.  When  a  man  co-openates 
with  this  grace,  he  believes  the  truth  with 
absolute  certainty  and  is  moved  by  the  thought 
of  God's  love;  he  sees  reasons  to  fear  God's 
justice  and  throws  himself  on  God's  mercy, 
trusting  in  the  merits  of  Christ ;  hence  he  con* 
ceives  a  love  of  God  and  a  detestation  of  sin. 
Thus  by  the  working  of  grace  and  the  co- 
operation of  man's  free  will,  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  justification;  and,  provided  that  man 
puts  no  obstacle,  the  HoW  Ghost  works -this 
justification  by  infusing  charity  into  his  soul, 
thereby  destroying  sin.  Thus  purified,  he 
enters  on  a  virtuous  life,  hoping  by  the  merits 
of  Christ  to  enter  heaven,  but  he  has  no 
absolute  certainty  of  his  salvation.  * 

In  the  process  of  fustification,  the  first  grace 
cannot  be  merited  at  all;  for  no  supernatural 
reward  is  due  to  natural  acts.  With  the  aid 
of  grace  both  sinners .  and  just  can  merit 
further  actual  g^tace,  but  only  congruously  and 
not  with  any  strict  right  in  justice.  The  just: 
that  is,  those  in  a  state  of  grace,  can  merit  final 
perseverance  congruously^,  and,  because  of 
God's  promises,  can  merit  in  justice  the  in-* 
crease  of  habitual  grace,  eternal  life  and  in- 
crease of  glory.    By  mortal  sin,  all  merit  is  lost 

As  a  means  of  justification  Christ  has  en- 
trusted to  His  Church  seven  Sacraments  (q.v.), 
or  sensible  rites,  instituted  by  Him  to  effect  in 
the  soul  the  grace  which  they  signify.  When 
the  necessary  conditions  are  placed,  the  Sacra- 
ment works  by  its  own  efficacy  and  not  through 
the  piety  of  the  minister  nor  of  the  recipient. 
The  Sacraments  are  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction. 
Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony.  Baptism  and 
Penance  remit  sin;  the  others  cannot  lawfully 
be  received  in  mortal  sin.  Baptism,  Confirma- 
tion and  Holy  Orders  can  be  received  only 
once,  because  they  imprint  on  the  soul  an  inef- 
faceable mark,  called  the  sacramental  character. 
All  the  Sacraments,  if  properly  received,  give 
sanctifymg  grace  or  increase  it,  if  already  in 


the  soul.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, justification  cannot  be  obtained  without 
Baptism  of  water,  which  blots  out  original  sin 
and  all  actual  sin.  Infants  who  die  without 
Bapti^n  cannot  enjoy  the  supernatural  vision 
of  God.  In  adults,  when  Baptism  of  water 
cannot  be  received,  pardon  of  sin  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  baptism  of  desire,  which  consists 
in  a  perfect  love  of  God  and  a  sorrow  for  sin, 
including,  at  least  implicitly,  the  desire  of  the 
Sacrament.  Remission  of  sin  is  also  granted 
to  all  who  suffer  mart3rrdom  for  Christ.  Sins 
committed  after  Baptism  are  remitted  by  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
sinner  confesses  with  contrition  all  his  mortal 
sins  to  the  duly  authorized  priests  of  the 
Church,  from  whom  he  receives  absolution. 
Sins  are  also  remitted  by  perfect  contrition, 
but  the  obligation  of  Divine  Law  requires  that 
even  then,  if  possible,  they  must  be  confessed. 
Penance  pardons  the  guilt  of  sins  confessed 
and  repented  of,  infuses  or  increases  sanctify- 
ing grace,  remits  eternal  punishment,  if  it  was 
due^  secures  actual  graces  to  avoid  sin  in 
future^  and  may  also  remit,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  temporal  punishment  still  to  be  undergone 
for  sins  the  guilt  of  which  has  been  pardoned. 
The  whole  punishment  is  not  always  remitted 
with  the  fault;  for  the  remaining  debt  satis* 
faction  is  made  to  Ck)d  by  sufferings  patiently 
borne  or  voluntarily  inflicted.  For  this  purpose 
also  the  Church  has  the  power  of  granting 
indulgences  which  are  not  a  remission  of  sin, 
much  less  a  permission  to  commit  sin,  but  the 
remission  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  temporal 
punishment  which  may  be  due  for  sins,  after 
the  guilt  has  been  pardoned.  See  Ikdulgencs. 
In  the  Holy  Eucharist  there  is  really  and 
substantially  present  the  Body  and  Blood,  Soul 
and  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  under 
the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine.  By  the 
words  of  the  priest  at  the  consecration^  there 
is  efiEected  a  conversion  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  into  the  Body  and  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  Bloody 
which  conversion  is  called  transubstantiation 
(q.v.).  By  force  of  the  words,  the  Body  is 
under  the  species  of  the  bread  and  the  Blood 
under  the  species  of  the  wine,  but  in  virtue 
of  the  natural  connection  and  concomitance  by 
which  the  parts  of  Christ  are  linked  together, 
He  exists  whole  and  entire  under  each  species 
and  every  part  of  the  species.  In  the  Mass 
(q.v.)  there  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper 
and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  To  offer  up  this  sacrifice,  Christ  insti- 
tuted a  visible  and  external  priesthood  and  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  (q.v.)  ;  the  minister 
of  this  Sacrament  must  be  a  bishop,  who  has 
received  the  fullness  of  the.  sacred  ministry. 
The  various  orders  constitute  the  Hierarchy. 
Priests  cannot  ordain  or  confirm.  Other  orders 
are  the  diaconate,  subdiaconate  and  the  minor 
orders  (Acolyte,  Exorcist,  Lector  and  Ostia- 
rius).  Before  the  minor  orders,  the  tonsure  is 
conferred  as  a  sign  of  enrolment  among  the 
clergy,  who  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
faithful,  called  the  laity.  The  right  to  exercise 
the  sacred  functions  iKdthin  appointed  limits  is 
called  jurisdiction;  it  is  required  for  the  law- 
ful performance  of  all  functions  and  for  the 
validity  of  some.  The  Roman  pontiffs  have,  by 
Divine  institution,  universal  jurisdiction.  The 
other    bishops    fa^ve    power    to    govern    the 
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dioceses  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by 
the  Pope. 

Marriage  between  Christians  was  raised  by 
Christ  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament.  Its  es- 
sence lies  in  the  contract  freely  made  between 
man  and  wife;  the  grace  conferred  is  first  an 
increase  of  sanctity,  and,  secondly,  actual  grace 
to  fulfill'  the  duties  of  the  married  state.  The 
bond  of  Christian  marriage  after  consumma- 
tion is  absolutely  indissoluble;  it  is  also  exclu- 
sive, no  man  can  have  several  wives,  no  woman 
several  husbands,  at  the  same  time.  Those  who, 
with  the  aid  of  God's  grace,  fulfil  die  obliga- 
tions of  virginity  or  celibacy  live  in  a  state 
more  holy  and  better  than  the  state  of  matri- 
mony. From  the  fact  that  Christian  matrimony 
is  a  Sacrament,  it  follows  that  it  has  been  en- 
trusted to  the  Church  and  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  not  to  those  of  the  State;  hence 
the  Church  has  the  power  of  assigning  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  validity  or  lawfulness 
of  the  contract  between  those  who  have  been 
baptized.    See  Marriage. 

The  means  of  sanctification  are  given  to 
men  to  enable  them  to  live  and  die  in  the  state 
of  sanctifying  grace.  At  the  hour  of  death  each 
soul  is  judged  by  Christ,  and  if  in  mortal  sin, 
is  condemned  to  hell  to  be  punished  by  eternal 
torments,  vai^ng  in  intensity  according  to  the 
degree  of  gmlt.  Those  who  die  free  from  all 
sin,  mortal  and  venial  and  from  all  the  tem- 
poral punishment  for  sin,  are  admitted  at  once 
to  life  everlasting,  to  perfect  beatitude  in  the 
vision  of  God.  The  saints  and  angels  in  heaven 
offer  up  prayers  for  men,  and  it  is  good  and 
useful  to  invoke  their  intercession  that  we  may 
obtain  favors  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  our  sole  Redeemer  and  Saviour.  Catho- 
lics honor  and  worship  the  saints  and  angels, 
and  especially  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  be- 
cause God  loves  and  honors  them,  and  because 
of  their  own  personal  sanctity;  not,  however, 
with  the  supreme  worship  that  belongs  only  to 
God.  Because  of  their  special  connection  with 
holy  persons,  honor  is  also  ^ven  to  relics  of 
the  saints,  to  images  and  paintings  of  Christ 
and  His  saints.  If  men  die  in  venial  sin,  or 
temporal  punishment  be  still  due,  their  souls 
are  detained  in  purgatory  (q.v.)  tmtil  expiation 
is  made.  In  this  state  they  can  no  longer  merit 
for  themselves,  but  can  be  assisted  by  the  pray- 
ers and  good  works  of  the  faithful  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The 
Church  has  the  power  to  apply  indulgences  for 
their  relief.  In  addition  to  the  particular  judg- 
ment, immediately  after  death,  there  will  be  a 
general  jud^ent  at  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
body  will  rise  from  the  grave  reunited  to  the 
soul,  and  share  for  eternity  either  happiness  in 
heaven  or  punishment  in  hell. 

The  chief  duties  of  Christian  life  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God  and 
the  commandments  of  the  Church.  Many  laws 
have  been  imposed  by  the  Church  on  particular 
classes  or  for  special  purposes;  all  Catholics, 
however,. are  bound,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin, 
to  hear  Mass  and  rest  from  servile  work  on 
Sundays  and  Holydays  of  obligation,  to  fast 
and  to  abstain  from  certain  food  on  the  days 
appointed,  to  confess  all  mortal  sins  at  least 
once  a  year  and  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist 
during  the  Easter  time. 

A  Catholic  must  believe  all  the  truths  God 
has  revealed  and  teaches  through  His  Church. 


I)enial  of  one  such  would  mean  either  the  de- 
nial of  God's  veracity  or  of  the  Church's  in- 
fallibility. But  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  know  explidtly  more  than  the  principal 
truths ;  all  others  are  included  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  Church  as  a  divine  teacher,  alone  capable 
of  declaring  what  truths  are  contained  in  the 
deposit  of  faith  handed  down  from  the  apostles. 
The  definition  of  a  dogma  by  the  Church  brings 
no  chan^  in  doctrine ;  /or  no  truth  once  taught 
as  of  faith  is  ever  given  up  nor  can  any  point 
be  added  which  was  not  contained,  at  least 
implicitly,  in  the  orip^jnal  teaching.  However, 
the  Church's  infallibilitv  is  not  limited  merely 
to  revealed  doctrines;  she  can  also  speak  infal- 
libly on  matters  necessary  to  safeguard  re- 
vealed teaching.  Belief  in  such  decisions  is 
called  ecclesiastical  faith.  Outside  the  domain 
of  divine  or  ecclesiastical  faith,  there  are  many 
subjects  of  pious  belief  among  Catholics.  Some 
of  these  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  deposit  of 
faith,  but  they  are  not  yet  authoritatively  pro- 
posed. Others  dei)end  on  human  testimony, 
and  are  accepted  with  that  degree  of  certitude 
which  the  testimony  warrants. 

In  the  expression  of  revealed  truths  and  in 
the  defense  of  faith  from  the  charge  of  con- 
flict with  demonstrated  truths  of  science  and 
philosophy,  the  Church  makes  use  of  terms 
derived  from  the  philosophy  current  among  its 
subjects.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the 
dogmas  are  expressed  in  the  terms  of  scholas- 
tic philosophy  and  officially  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. As  its  doctrines  can  be  taught  in  any 
language,  so,  too,  the  expression  of  them  may 
be  harmonized  with  whatever  is  found  to  be 
true  in  any  sy^em  of  philosophy. 

In  the  worship,  liturgies,  aisdpline  and 
practices  of  the  Church,  some  regulations  may 
be  of  divine  origin,  others  are  of  ecclesiastical 
origin,  and  still  others  arise  from  the  voluntary 
piety  of  individuals.  Besides  the  ordinary  obli- 
gations of  Christian  life,  she  invites  those  of 
her  children  who  feel  the  call  from  God  to 
bind  themselves  by  vow  to  His  service.  The 
{principal  vows  are  those  taken  to  observe  the 
evangelical  counsels  of  poverty,  chastity  and 
obedience.  Those  who  have  thus  bound  them- 
selves in  approved  congregations  or  religious 
orders  are  oilled  religious.  (See  Orders,  Re- 
UGious).  As  a  matter  of  disapline  all  those  in 
Sacred  Orders  in  the  Latin  portion  of  the 
Church  are  bound  to  observe  celibacy.  In  the 
Greek  portion,  to-day,  no  priest  can  marry,  but 
married  men  may  receive  Holy  Orders,  except 
episcopal  consecration. 

External  OrganuEation  of  the  Church.— 
Supreme  jurisdiction,  as  we  have  seen,  resides 
in  the  Pope;  the  bishops  are  the  rulers  of 
dioceses,  which  are  subdivided  into  parishes  or 
missions  under  a  parish  priest  or  rector,  as- 
sisted by  curates.  The  dioceses  are  united  into 
provinces,  over  each  of  which  is  an  archbishop 
or  metropolitan,  the  other  bishops  being  called 
his  suffragans.  The  archbishop  convokes  pro- 
vincial synods,  hears  certain  appeals  from  the 
episcopal  court,  watches  over  the  observance  of 
ecclesiastical  law  in  some  particulars,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  appoints  an  ad- 
ministrator when  a  suffragan  dies.  The  patri- 
archate is  to-day  only  an  honorary  rank.  The 
Pope  is  represented  in  some  countries  by  ap- 
ostolic delegates,  to  whom  are  referred  appeals 
from  the  lower  courts  and  through  whom  the 
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Pope  sends  his  communications.  In  some 
countries  there  are  apostolic  nuncios,  who  deal 
directly  with  the  various  governments  that  have 
their  representatives  at  Rome. 

The  Pope  is  assisted  immediatelv  by  the 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  and  by  the  Sacred 
Congregations.  The  College  of  Cardinals, 
when  complete,  contains  70  members:  6  Car- 
dinal Bishops  of  the  Suburban  Sees,  50 
Cardinal  Priests  and  14  Cardinal  Deacons. 
The  Sacred  Congregations,  21  in  number,  are 
committees  of  Cardinals  to  whom  special  affairs 
are  entrusted.  They  were  arranged,  almost  as 
at  present,  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  Cardinals 
alone  cast  votes  for  the  6nal  decisions,  but  they 
are  assisted  by  secretaries  and  consultors.  The 
Pope  himself  acts  as  prefect  of  some  congre- 
gations (the  Inquisitiozi^  the  Apostolic  Visita- 
tion and  the  Consistonal).  A  Cardinal  pre- 
sides over  each  of  the  others.  The  acts  of  all 
congregations  are  submitted  to  the  Pope  for 
his  approval.  These  acts,  tmless  promulgated 
in  a  solemn  manner  as  the  acts  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  himself,  are  subject  to  change; 
though  not  infallible,  they  must  be  received  by 
the  faithful  with  an  internal  assent,  such  as  is 
due  to  religious  authority  and  obeyed  as  laws 
of  the  Church.  The  more  important  congre- 
gations are:  the  Holy  Roman  Inquisition  (the 
supreme  tribunal  to  judge  of  heresy  and  crimes 
allied  with  heresy),  the  Consistorial  (which 
selects  the  matters  that  are  presented  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  College  of  Cardinals  assembled  in 
the  Papal  Consistories),  the  Apostolic  Visita- 
tions, Bishops  and  Regulars,  and  Council  of 
De  Propaganda  Fide  (which  cares  for  mission- 
ary countries),  Sacred  Rites,  the  Index  (which 
prohibits  the  reading  of  books  condemned  as 
contrary  to  faith  or  good  morals),  Indulgences 
and  Relics,  and  the  congregation  of  Studies. 

The  Church  and  Civil  Authority.— The 
Qiurch  was  established  by  Christ  as  a  perfect, 
independent  religious  society.  Its  authority  de-  . 
pends  on  God's  ordinances  alone:  wherefore  it 
has  always  denied  any  right  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.  In 
Catholic  countries,  the  (Thurch  claims  im- 
munity for  its  officials  from  the  authority  of 
civil  tribunals;  in  past  ages  this  inununity  was 
often  absolutely  necessary  for  their  just  pro- 
tection. Sometimes  the  Pope  makes  a  Concordat 
with  temporal  rulers;  that  is,  a  treaty  whereby, 
in  consideration  of  certain  promises  of  these 
rulers,  the  Pope  abstains  from  urging  certain 
of  his  rights.  To  exercise  the  prerogatives 
which  we  have  described,  the  Pope,  his  Car- 
dinals and  other  officials  miist  be  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  civil  tribunals.  Prac- 
tically this  cannot  be  secured  without  the  Tem- 
poral Power  (a. v.),  or  better,  the  Temporal 
Independence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  Pope  to  be  free,  he  must 
be  known  to  be  free;  suspicion  of  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  sovereign  would  be  fatal  to 
his  influence.  This  independence  he  possessed 
for  more  than  15  centunes;  it  was  assured  by 
the  recognition  of  his  sovereign  authority  in 
the  states  of  the  Church.  Since  the  usurpation 
of  these  states  by  the  Italian  government,  the 
Popes,  Pius  IX,  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X,  have 
not  ceased  to  proclaim:  (1)  That  this  seizure 
was  an  act  of  injustice;  (2)  that  the  Pope  no 
longer  possesses  the  freedom,  security  and  in- 
dependence demanded  by  his  dignity,  his  rights 


and  for  the  proper  exercise  of  his  authority; 
and  (3)  that  the  Holv  See  must  insist  on  these 
facts  and  look  forward  to  some  efficient  remedy 
for  the  injustice  and  indignity  of  present  con- 
ditions. To  deal  rightly  with  Catholics  of  all 
nations,  the  Pope  must  be  extra-national.  As 
the  seat  of  our  general  government,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  independent  of  all  the 
States,  so  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
of  the  Church  should  be  independent  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth. 

HIstorv. —  The  history  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
epochs:  (1)  Christian  Antiquity,  embracing  the 
first  seven  centuries,  during  which  (Christian 
civilization  was  chiefly  Greek  and  Roman.  (2) 
The  Middle  Ages,  from  the  8th  century  to  the 
16th,  characterized  by  the  Church's  action 
among  the  various  peoples  of  north  and  central 
Europe,  who  were  molded  into  organized  na- 
tions by  her  influence.  (3)  The  Modem  Age, 
from  the  rise  of  Protestantism  to  the  present 
day,  during  which  the  Germanic  nations  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  and  attached  them- 
selves to  various  sects,  and  the  Church  has  had 
to  struggle  against  the  modem,  infidel  spirit  in 
science  and  government  ^ 

The  first  epoch  contains  two  ^ridds.  First 
comes  an  era  of  persecution,  duritig  the  strug- 
gle with  pa^nism,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
ectict  of  Milan  (313)  ;  then,  an  era  of  develop- 
ment in  definitions  of  dogma  against  the  at-. 
tacks  of  heresy.  The  second  epoch  embraces 
four  periods:  I.  The  conversion  of  the  bar- 
barians. II.  The  development  of  the  Western 
Empire  and  the  (lurch's  struggle  to  maintain 
her  independence  (800-1073).  III.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  maintained  (1073-1300). 
IV.  Attacks  on  the  Church's  supremacy,  from 
Boniface  VIII  to  Protestantism. 

During  the  third  epoch  three  periods  may  be 
distinguished:  1.  The  period  of  religious  war- 
fare, ending  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
1648.  II.  From  1648  to  the  French  Revolution, 
the  era  of  established  Churches.  III.  Dawn  to 
the  present  day:  Neo-paganism  in  science  and 
life,  the  age  of  tmrestrained  freedom  to  accept 
or  deny  the  truths  of  religion. 

Even  while  the  CHiurch  was  undergoii^  cruel 
persecution,  she  was  also  developing  her  dis- 
cipline and  defending  her  doctrines  against  the 
pagpns  and  heretics.  From  the  first  three  cen- 
tunes have  come  down  to  us  the  valuable  works 
of  I^atius,  Polycarp,  Justin,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  many 
others.  The  mightier  struggle  with  heresy,  and 
her  marvelous  growth  after  she  emerged  from 
the  catacombs,  gave  renown  to  Athanasius, 
Basil,  the  Gregories  in  the  East  and  West, 
Chrysostom,  the  Cyrils,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Te- 
rome,  Augustine,  Leo  and  a  host  of  otner 
Christian  writers,  of  whose  works  the  modem 
world  knows  very  little.  The  growth  of  mo- 
nasticism  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  age. 
Monks  and  nuns  consecrated  their  lives  to 
(jod's  service  by  prayer  and  study  and  labor, 
thus  preserving  the  ancient  civilization  from 
titter  destruction  by  the  barbarians,  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  Church  the  means  of  converting 
these  barbarians  and  transforming  them  into  the 
civilized  communities  of  Europe.  The  intimate 
union  which  existed  between  Church  and  State 
gave  rise  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (q.v.) 
and  to  the  great  body  of  laws  by  which,  their 
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mutual  relations  were  regulated.  Frequent  at- 
tempts were  made  later  to  subject  the  Church 
to  the  Empire.  They  were  frustrated  by  the 
Popes,  and  especially  by  Gregory  VII,  after 
whom  comes  the  glonous  periodfof  vigorous  life 
and  eminent  learning.  Among  die  orders  that 
were  then  founded  we  may  mention  the  Car- 
thusians, Cistercians,  Franciscans,  Dominicans 
and  Servites,  fruitful  in  numerous  saints  and 
scholars.  The  Church  boasts  of  Saint  Anselm, 
Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Saint  Thomas 
Ai^uinas,  Saint  Bonaventure,  Duns  Scotus, 
Saint  Bernard  and  others.  It  was  also  the  age 
of  Crusades  (q.v.)  for  the  recovery  of  Pales- 
tine. The  14th  and  15th  centuries  are  noted 
for  the  revival  of  interest  in  pagan  literature, 
the  sad  exile  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  and 
frequent  movements  to  effect  a  much-needed 
reformation  of  morals.  In  this  work,  many 
rejected  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  and 
were  cast  out  as  heretics;  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  forerunners  of  Martin  Luther 
^q.v.),  who  succeeded  in  separating  whole  sec- 
tions of  Germany  from  the  Church,  and  became 
the  occasion  for  the  counter  reformation  that 
was  effected  by  men  like  Francis  de  Sales, 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  Peter  Canisius  during  the 
16th  century,  and  especially  by  the  great  work 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63).  In  this 
same  period,  millions  of  pagans  were  brought 
into  the  Church  by  the  heroic  labors  of  her 
missionaries,  notably  in  South  America,  India, 
Ethiopia  and  Japan.  England,  under  Henry 
VIII  and  Elizabeth,  renounced  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  made  a  state  religion  of  its  own, 
and  by  the  penal  laws  almost  annihilated  the 
Catholics.  France  remained  Catholic,  but^  be- 
coming infected  with  Jansenism  and  Galhcan- 
ism  (qq.v.),  and  later  with  atheism  and  social- 
ism, brought  about  the  utter  disorganization  of 
Continental  society.  In  the  reconstitution  of 
the  shattered  nations.  Napoleon  (q.v.)  thought 
to  make  the  Papacy  nis  tool,  and  thus  ruin  the 
Church;  but  he  failed,  ana  the  19th  century 
witnessed  the  gradual  revival  of  the  Church 
in  almost  all  European  countries,  and  its  stu- 

gmdous  growth  in  the  United  States  and  other 
nglish-speaking  countries.  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion in  England  (1829),  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment (see  Tract ARiANis lift)  in  the  Established 
Qiurch,  that  resulted  in  so  many  converts  to 
Rome,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy (1850),  have  given  Catholics  prominence 
in  English  life.  In  France,  though  the  people 
are  loyally  Catholic,  the  government  is  engaged 
in  controversy  with  the  Church  and  in  the  at- 
tempt to  control  Catholic  education.  When  the 
French  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Rome  in 
1870,  the  Papal  states  and  the  city  of  Rome  were 
annexed  and  added  to  the  Italian  kingdom. 
For  the  past  34  years  the  Pope  has  never  left 
the  Vatican  Palace.  Shorn  of  their  earthly 
kingdom.  Pope  Pius  IX  (q.v.)  and  Leo  XIII 
(q.v.)  witnessed  the  attempt  of  Bismarck  (q.v.), 
in  Germany,  to  subject  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  state;  but  they  witnessed  also  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  and  the  repeal  of  almost  all  the 
iniquitous  laws.  Persecution  served  only  to 
unite  all  Catholics  and  revealed  to  them  the 
power  of  united  action.  In  continental  United 
States  the  Church  has  grown  from  244,500  in 
1820  to  17,416,303  in  1918.  This  great  in- 
crease has  been  due  mainly  to  immigration  from 
£urope  and  Canada.     Insh,  (jermans,  Frqncfa 


Canadians,  Italians,  Poles  and  Bohemians  have 
come  in  large  numbers.  Meeting  with  no  offi- 
cial opposition,  the  Church  has  prospered  and 
is  regarded  even  by  many  non-Catholics  as  a 
strong  power  for  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
public from  the  new  social  dangers  that  threaten 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

The  activity  of  the  Church  in  the  mission 
field  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  wholesale 
confiscations  of  the  French  Revolution.  As 
soon  as  order  had  been  established  in  Europe, 
the  missions  revived,  and,  especially  since  Greg- 
ory XVI,  have  spread  to  every  land  of  the 
world.  Dioceses  are  mapped  out  and  bishops 
appointed  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  warrant. 
The  reorganization  of  the  Congregation  De 
Propaganda  Fide  by  Pius  IX,  with  separate  sec- 
tions for  the  Latin  and  the  Oriental  (Churches, 
has  been  of  great  advantage.  College,  institutes 
and  special  religious  congregations  have  been 
founded  in  various  cities  of  Europe  for  work 
in  the  foreign  missions.  The  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  is  the  largest  of 
the  societies  among  the  laity  for  the  collection 
of  funds.  Missions  are  also  conducted  with 
success  in  the  Oriental  Churches  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  See.  These  Churches  hold  the 
same  doctrines  as  the  Latin  Church,  but  have 
special  rites,  discipline  and  liturgical  language. 
There  are  four  chief  groups:  I.  The  Greek, 
subdivided  into  Greek  proper,  Melchite,  Slav 
(which  is  Ruthenian  and  Bulgarian)  and  Ru- 
manian. II.  The  Syrian,  subdivided  into  Syrian 
proper,  Syro-Chaldean  ^which  also  included  the 
Malabar)  and  Maronite.  III.  The  Coptic, 
which  is  Egyptian  and  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopian. 
IV.  The  Armenian.  Pope  Leo  XIII  was  much 
interested  in  these  eastern  churches,  and  had 
the  joy  of  receiving  many  converts  into  com- 
munion. For  bibliography  see  article  Cathouc 
Church  in  the  Unite©  States. 

John  J.  Wynne,  S.J. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Roman.  Recent 
Growth  and  Statistics.— To-day  the  Catholic 
Oiurch  contains  within  its  fold  294,583,000 
souls,  or  about  48  per  cent  of  the  entire 
Christian  population  of  the  globe.  It  is  found 
in  all  continents  and  among  all  nations  but  is 
strongest  in  southern  countries  and  among  the 
Latin  and  Celtic  races  in  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
Austria,  Ireland  and  South  America.  Its  his- 
tory during  the  19th  century  discloses  the  re- 
markable fact  that  vihWt  it  lost  somewhat  on  its 
own  ground,  especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
these  Tosses  have  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
gains  throughout  the  English-speaking  world 
especially  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  Australasia.  In  England  the  con- 
version bf  Newman,  Manning  and  others  was 
the  beginninpf  of  a  movement  which  brought 
and  suU  brmgs  thousands  into  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Pope  Pius  IX  took  official  cognizance 
of  the  movement  by  re-establishing  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  in  1850.  The 
growth  of  the  (!!hurch  in  Holland  led  to  a 
similar  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy  there 
in  1853.  The  Irish  emigration  to  Scotland  after 
1847  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  that  country,  where  the^  Oxford 
movement  also  exerted  considerable  ififluence 
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and  in  1878,  Leo  XIII  re-established  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  there.  Great  and  numerous,  how* 
ever,  as  were  the  gains  in  the  Old  World,  they 
were  greatly  overshadowed  by  the  vast  growth 
and  spread  of  the  Church  in  the  New  and  in 
the  British  dominions  overseas.  The  Irish 
famine  of  1846-47  caused  millions  to  emigrate 
from  that  country  to  the  British  colonies  and 
to  the  United  States  and  to  these  emignrants  and 
their  descendants  are  to  be  ascribed  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  Church  to-day  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Canada  and  SouQi  Africa.  In 
the  United  States  the  Church,  in  addition  to 
the  Irish  immigrant,  was  reinforced  also  by 
immigration  from  Catholic  Poland,  and  the 
Kulturkampf  of  the  seventies  in  Germany 
caused  ^reat  numbers  of  German  Catholics  to 
seek  religious  freedom  in  the  Great  Republic 
of  the  West.  In  later  years  Moravians,  Copts, 
Ruthenians  and  Greeks  have  been  added  in  ever 
increasing  number  to  the  Catholic  forces  in  the' 
United  States.  In  Canada,  the  growth  of  the 
French-Canadian  population,  Irish  immigration 
and  the  settlement  of  great  numbers*  of  the 
Catholic  Gaels  of  Scotland  have  placed  the 
Church  of  the  Dominion  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. In  Latin-America,  the  losses  incurred 
during  the  breaking  up  of  Spain's  colonial  em- 
pire and  the  establishment  of  new  autonomies 
have  been  repaired.  The  Church  is  well  or- 
ganized in  those  countries  and  while  it  labors 
under  annoying  restrictions  in  some  of  the  re- 
pnblics,  it  is  in  the  main  at  liberty  to  proceed  in 
Its  work  of  evangelization.  Millions  of  aborig- 
ines have  come  within  its  fold  and  as  of  old 
its  missionaries  still  labor  on* the  outposts  of 
civilization. 

We  are  thus  face  to  face  everywhere  in  the 
modern  world  with  an  organization  stretching 
in  unbroken  succession  back  to  the  palmy  days 
of  heathen  Rome;  an  organization  whidi  has 
outlived  all  the  governments  and  dynasties  of 
Europe,  and  is  likely  to  see  the  end  of  the 
national  groups  as  at  present  constituted.  Its 
losses  in  the  Old  World  it  has  recouped  in  the 
New;  its  vitality  and  energy  are  evidently  un- 
impaired; in  general  culture  and  intelligence  it 
is  the  equal,  while  in  eleemosynary  and  reform 
work  in  our  complex  modem  social  life  it  sur- 

g asses  most  other  Christian  denominations.  It 
as  a  rich  and  remarkable  history  and  still  exer- 
cises a  greater  power  over  the  masses  of  the 
people  than  any  other  body  of  Christians.  The 
294,583,000  Roman  Cathofics  in  the  world  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Europe,  183,760,000; 
Asia,  5,500,000;  Africa,  2,500,000;  North 
America.  50,000,000;  South  America,  44,623,000; 
Oceania,  8,200,000.  The  estimated  number  in 
the  diief  countries  of  Europe  in  1918  was: 
Austria,  26.000,000;  Hungary,  13,000,000;  Bel- 
gium,  7,000,000;  Denmark,  9,821;  France,  35,- 
000,000;  United  Kingdom,  6,000,000;  Greece, 
35,000;  Sweden,  2,378;  Italy,  32,983,664;  Nether- 
lands, 2,053,021;  Norway,  2,046;  Portugal,  5,- 
597,985;  Russia,  11,467,994:  Switzerland,  1,593,- 
538;  Spain,  20.325,986;  Germany,  24,000,000. 
In  Eg3rpt  are  706,000  Copts  who  are  in  union 
with  the  See  of  Rome. 

In  1918  there  were  24,922,062  Catholics  under 
the  United  States  flag.  Of  these,  17,416,303 
were  in  the  United  States  proper,  7,285,458  in 
the  Philippines  and  1,072,495  in  Alaska,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Hawaii^ 
Porto  Rico   and  the  Virgin  Islands.       There 


were  19,572  Catholic  clergymen  in  the  United 
States,  f  of  whom  14,318  were  secular  clergy 
and  5,254  wwe  members  of  religious  orders. 
There  were  10,058  Catholic  churches  with  resi- 
dent priests,  5,105  mission  churches,  85  semi- 
naries with  6,201  students  preparing  for  the 
priesthood,  112  homes  for  the  aged,  210  col- 
leges for  boys,  685  academies  for  girls  and 
5,588  parochial  schools.  In  the  parochial 
schools  were  enrolled  1,497,949  children.  The 
Catholic  orphan  asylums  number  283,  with 
48,089  orphans.  See  Christian  Church, 
Divisions  and  Statistics  of  the. 

John  B.  McDonnell, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Social  Service  in 
the.  Definition.— Etymologically,  the  phrase 
social  service  comprises  all  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  social  groups.  In  modern  usage, 
however,  it  is  restricted  to  works  on  behalf  or 
the  more  needv  and  weaker  sections  of  the 
population,    and   to    benefits    that    are    mainlv 

{)hysical,  although  it  does  include  certain  intel- 
ectual  and  moral  kinds  of  betterment.  The 
present  article  will  present  the  social  service 
of  the  Catholic  Church  under  the  heads  of 
charity  and  social  reform. 

Doctrinal  Viewpoint— A  few  words  con- 
cerning the  doctrinal  attitude  of  the  Church 
toward  social  service  will  help  us  to  understand 
her  practice.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church 
does  not  conceive  her  mission  as  primarily  that 
of  reforming  society  or  improving  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  mdividual.  Her  main  and 
specific  concern  is  with  the  individual's  spiritual 
welfare.  In  old-fashioned  terms,  her  func- 
tion is  to  save  souls  by  inducing  men  to  avoid 
sin  and  live  virtuous  lives.  In  her  eyes  the 
temporal  condition  of  the  individual,  whether 
it  he  of  riches  or  poverty,  of  sickness  or  of 
health,  of  freedom  or  of  bondage,  is  in  itself 
comparatively  unimportant.  Even  less  is  she 
concerned  with  the  forms  of  social  organiza-* 
tion,  with  economics,  or  with  politics.  She  • 
knows  that  men  have  served  God  faith  full}r  and 
saved  their  souls  in  every  land  of  individual 
and  social  condition,  and  she  holds  that  no  tem- 
poral condition  has  value  or  importance  except 
in  so  far  as  it  conduces  to  union  with  God  m 
this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

This  attitude  is  based  •  on  the  words  of 
Christ  and  on  the  Christian  tradition.  Through-* 
out  the  Gospels  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
lays   supreme  emphasis   upon  the  life   of  the 

Sirit  and  the  transcendent  value  of  eternity, 
e  neither  attempted  to  found  nor  directed  His 
followers  to  found  a  new  social  system.  So 
little  value  did  he  attach  to  temporal  goods  that 
He  counseled  the  seekers  after  perfection  to 
give  up  their  material  possessions.  ^'Seek  ye 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice.* 
^What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gaiu  the  whole 
world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  soul?'^  *If 
thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go,  sell  what  thou  hast 
and  follow  me.*  All  through  her  history  the 
Church  has  maintained  this  same  attitude  and 
held  to  this  comparative  estimate  of  temporal 
and  eternal  values. 

Nevertheless,  the  Church  has  always  held 
that  social  service  is  among  her  ordinary  func* 
tions.  While  maintaining  that  corporal  works 
of  mercy  are  not  her  supreme  mission,:  any 
more  than  they  are  the  main  business  of  the 
individual^  she  never  allows  •  either  herself -oc         t 
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her  children  to  forget  that  charitable  assistance 
is  frequently  necessary  to  enable  the  individual 
to  live  righteously.  In  other  words,  the  Church 
values  social  service  not  as  an  end  but  as  a 
means.  Since  men  cannot  serve  God  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  eternity  without  a  certain 
amount  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
goods,  she  does  all  tnat  is  within  her  power  to 
assist  them  in  these  respects.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  she  interprets  the  second  of  the  two  Great 
Commandments,  that  of  loving  the  neighbor  as 
the  self,  as  well  as  all  the  other  injunctions  of 
Christ  concerning  charity  toward  our  fellow- 
men.  These  commands  she  imposes  upon  all 
her  children  and  strives  unceasingly  to  fulfill 
herself.^  And  she  believes  that  when  social 
service  is  performed  in  this  spirit,  and  from  this 
motive,  it  will  be  more  extensive  and  more 
efficacious  than  when  it  is  undertaken  on 
grounds  of  mere  humanitarianism.  She  believes 
that  the  most  effective  basis  of  social  service  is 
to  be  found  in  the  eternal  values  of  God  and 
the  souL 

Charitable  Activities^-- The  superiority  of 
social  service  conceived  as  active  love  of  the 
neighbor  for  the  sake  of  God  is  clearly  mani- 
fest in  the  history  of  charity  in  the  Church. 
In  the  words  of  the  rationalist  writer,  Lecky, 
HHiristianity  for  the  first  time  made  charity  a 
rudimentary  virtue,  giving  it  a  leading  place  in 
the  moral  type,  and  in  the  exhortation  of  its 
teachers.®  (^History  of  European  Morals,^ 
II,  79).  Some  of  the  principal  effects  of  this 
conception  upon  society  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

In  the  most  civilized  countries  of  the  andent 
world  the  prevailing  theory  of  social  relations 
was  that  expressed  by  the  Roman  poet  Lucan, 
^paucis  vivit  humanum  genus'*  (*the  human 
race  lives  for  the  few*).  A  very  small  minority 
possessed  all  wealth  and  power  in  society,  and 
the  great  mass  lived  in  misery.  The  individual 
as  such  was  not  accorded  rights,  dignity  or 
sacredness;  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion were  slaves,  whose  sufferings  make  the  con* 
dition  of  the  ne^ro  slaves  of  the  United  States 
look  like  paradise;  the  lot  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  free  persons  was  little  better  socially 
and  economically  than  that  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion; and  if  the  hunger  of  the  poor  was  some- 
times relieved  by  public  gifts  of  corn,  the 
motive  was  not  pity  nor  brotherly  love,  but 
the  fear  of  revolution.  Within  a  few  centuries 
the  Christian  teaching  that  all  men  are  persons 
and  therefore  essentially  equal,  that  all  are 
brothers  in  Christ  with  the  same  eternal  des- 
tiny, and  that  the  possessors  of  superfluous 
goods  are  morally  bound  to  distribute  them 
among  the  needy, —  led  to  the  mitigation  and 
substantial  abolition  of  slavery  in  Christian 
countries,  to  the  recognition  of  labor  as  some- 
thing honorable  instead  of  degrading,  and  to  a 
marvelous  variety  of  organizations  and  works 
for  the  relief  of  distress. 

From  the  beginning  the  care  of  the  poor  was 
accepted  as  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  the 
Church.  Every  parish  had  a  special  organiza- 
tion and  special  funds  for  the  discharge  of  this 
function.  The  possessions  of  the  Church  were 
called  *the  patrimony  of  the  poor,*  and  one  of 
the  four  divisions  of  its  revenues  was  definitely 
set  aside  for  poor  relief.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  Middle  Ages  the  chief  dispensers  of  all 
kinds  of  charity  were  the  monasteries.    Indeed^ 


the  main  reproach  brought  against  the  social 
service  of  these  institutions  is  that  they  were 
too  generous.  Certain  religious  communities 
owe  their  foundation  to  the  desire  to  reUeve 
certain  special  forms  of  distress.  Thus  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Uie  Knights  of 
Saint  John  and  the  Hospitalers  devoted  their 
energies  to  the  erection  and  care  of  hospitals, 
and  the  order  of  Saint  Lazarus  provided  houses 
for  the  cafe  of  lepers.  The  Alezian  Brothers 
were  mainly  concerned  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  The  Trinitarians  ransomed  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  captives.  The  Fratres 
Pontifices  built  roads  and  bridges^  and  in  other 
ways  strove  to  make  traveling  safe.  The  Fran- 
ciscans preached  and  practised  a  wholesome 
poverty  and  induced  the  rich  to  share  their 
^oods  with  the  distressed.  One  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  craft  and  merchant 
guilds  was  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
insurance  and  relief  of  their  needy  members. 

The  extent  to  which  hospital  building  was 
carried  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  as 
early  as*  the  6th  century  there  was  one  in  almost 
every  city  of  the  Roman  empire;  that  the 
hospital  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  founded  by  Pope 
Innocent  III  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, accommodated  1,500  patients;  th^t  in  the 
later  Midde  Ages  there  was  hardly  an  import- 
ant town  in  Germany  that  did  not  have  one  or 
more  of  these  institutions,  while  there  were 
20,000  of  them  in  France.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  medieval  hospitals  were 
not  merely  places  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  but  for  the  refuge  and  care  of  the  home- 
less poor,  the  aged  and  orphans  and  widows. 

One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  bishops  has 
always  been  the  care  of  orphans.  They  were 
provided  for  either  in  separate  institutions  or 
in  connection  with  hospitals  and  monasteries. 
Owing  in  great  measure  to  the  zeal  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,,  orphanages  became  so  general 
that  300  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  France 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  later  Middle  Ages  institutions  known 
as  *montes  pietatis^  were  established  by  the 
thousand  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  in 
Italy,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  Their 
object  was  to  loan  money  to  the  poor  with  no 
other  charge  except  for  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion. In  an  age  when  borrowers  were  largely 
at'  the  mercy  9f  rapacious  usurers,  this  was  not 
the  least  important  performance  of  social 
service. 

The  charitable  activity  and  efficiency  of  the 
Church  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  influence 
may  be  fairly  sumn^arized  in  the  words  of 
Prof.  S.  N.  Patten;  Hi  provided  food  and 
shelter  for  the  workers,  charity  for  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  relief  from  disease,  plague  and 
famine,  which  were  but  too  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  When  we  note  the  number  of 
the  hospitals  and  irifirmaries,  the  bounties  of  the 
monks,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  nuns,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  of  that  time 
were  at  least  as  well  provided  for  as  they  are 
at  the  present.®  (<The  Development  of  Eng- 
lish Thought,^  pp.  90,  91). 

At  the  present  time  die  relief  of  physical 
distress  outside  of  institutions  is  carried  on 
mainly  by  the  parish  churches  and  by  charitable 
societies.  In  every  Catholic  church  in  the 
cities  will  be  found  a  box  near  the  entrance 
into  which  the  faithful  are  requested  to  drop 
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their  offerings  for  the  poor.  This  moBcy  and 
all  other  funds  that  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
pastor  for  the  same  purpose  are  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  needy^  by  him  individually 
or  in  co-operation  with  competent  persons  and 
associations.  Through  this  method  it  is  easily 
possible  to  reach  every  case  of  distress.  While 
the  number  of  such  cases  is  somewhat  too  great 
for  the  available  resources,  the  parish  organ* 
ization  of  relief  is  in  itself  admirably  adapted 
to  perform  its  task  con^»rehensively  and  in 
detail. 

Amon|f  the  Catholic  associations  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  first  in  importance  is 
the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  Founded 
in  Paris  in  1833  by  Frederic  Ozanam  and  seven 
companions,  it  has  extended  throughout  Europe 
and  North  and  South  America,  and  has 
branches  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australasia.  Its  main  features  are  the  per* 
sonal  activity  of  its  members  among  Uie  needy, 
the  emphasis  that  it  places  upon  improving  the 
moral  and  religious  as  well  as  the  material 
condition  of  those  who  are  assisted,  and  the 
exceptionally  small  cost  of  administering  physi- 
cal relief.  In  proportion  to  its  members  and 
resources  it  is  probably  the  most  efficient  relief 
society  in  existence.  The  Elizabethan  associa* 
tions  of  Germany  are  composed  entirely  of 
women.  They  have  some  550  branches  or  con* 
ferences  and  g^ve  assistance  to  between  10^000 
and  12,000  families  annually.  In  one  diocese  of 
Germany,  Cologne,  there  are  162  charitable 
societies  with  3,000  members.  A  federation  of 
all  the  Catholic  charitable  societies  of  Germany 
was  organized  in  18^  with  a  central  bureau  in 
Freiburgr.  It  holds  conferences,  makes  invest!* 
gations,  issues  publications  and  co-operates  with 
many  non-CaUiplic  and  secular  charitable 
movements.  France  has  more  than  4,000  Cath* 
olic  charitable  societies.  In  the  United  States 
the  Queen's  Daughters  Society  has  branches  in 
manjr  States  and  cities,  and  a  local  women's 
charitable  organization  exists  in  probably  the 
majority  of  urban  parishes.  Frequently  the 
latter  are  federated  into  a  league  or  guild 
which  represents  the  entire  city.  In  1910  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  was 
organized  and  held  its  first  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington. It  meets  biennially.  At  the  meeting  in 
September  1916,  500  delegates  were  registered, 
representing  78  cities  and  28  States.  The 
papers  read  at  these  meetings  are  generally  of 
a  high  order,  and  evince  a  sustained  endeavor 
to  know  and  utilize  all  that  is  best  in  modem 
methods  of  charity. 

A  few  ^rief  indications  will  here  be  set 
down  of  the  charitable  work  of  the  Church  in 
institutions.  Nothing  like  a  complete  account 
is  attempted:  only  a  statement  of  types.  For 
the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  and  defectives 
there  exists  a  ^reat  variety  of  hospitals  and 
homes.  The  Umted  States  alone  has  more  than 
400  general  ho^itals  under  Catholic  direction, 
whose  patients  in  1916  exceeded  half  a  million, 
5  institutions  for  the  blind,  13  for  deaf-mutes 
and  3  for  fed>le-ininded  persons.  The  princi*- 
pal  instttutioHs  for  the  care  of  wayward  and 
delinquent  gfrls  are  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  GooaShepherd,  who  have  more  than  250 
establishments  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Reformatories  for  boys  are  managed  by  the 
diocesaii  ^lergy  and  by  religious  communities. 
As  exampies^  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the 


Catholic  Protectory  of  New  York  (1,500  in- 
mates). Saint  Mary's  Industrial  School  oC 
Baltimore  (1,500  inmates)  and  Saint  Mary's 
Training  School  of  Chicago.  Institutions  for 
the  helpless,  such  as  orphans,  infants,  found'- 
lings  and  aged  persons^  are  found  in  the 
majority  of  dioceses.  In  1916  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  had  293  orphan 
asylums  with  more  than  45,000  inmates,  106 
homes  for  the  aged,  some  35  infant  asylums 
and  30  homes  for  destitute  children.  In  recent 
years  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
day  nurseries,  homes  for  workingmen  and 
worldngwomen  and  social  settlements  has 
been  considerably  accelerated  among  the  Catho- 
lics of  this  country.  Education,  secular;  re- 
ligious and  moral,  is  an  important  accompani- 
ment of  the  physical  care  given  in  all  Catholic 
institutions  for  young  people. 

Social  Reform. —  The  modern  Catholic 
movement  for  social  and  industrial  reform 
originated  with  Baron  Von  Ketteler,  bishop 
of  Mainz  from  1850  until  his  death  in  1877. 
His  first  important  work  in  this  field  consisted 
of  six  sermons,  delivered  in  the  cathedral  of 
Mainz  in  1848  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
property  and  the  duties  of  Christian  charity. 
Aside  from  the  thesis  that  the  sociology  of 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  was  sufficient  to  meet 
Bvery  social  need  of  the  19th  century,  the  most 
striking  dement  of  these  discourses  was  the 
proposition  that  social  questions  were  more 
important  than  political  questions.  Although 
we  of  to-dav  recognize  this  statement  as  a 
truism  it  had  a  strange  sound  in  that  year  of 
political  revolutions,  1848.  ^If  we  wish  to 
know  our  age,^  said  the  speaker,  <^we  must  en- 
deavor to.  fathom  the  social  question.  The 
man  who  understands  that  knows  his  age.  The 
man  who  does  not  understand  it  finds  the  pres- 
ent and  his  future  an  en^rma?  In  1864  he 
wrote  ^The  Labor  Question  and  Christianity,^ 
which  advocated  labor  associations  and  co-op- 
erative societies  of  production.  In  1869  he 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  increased  wages, 
shorter  hours  and  the  prohibition  of  industrial 
labor  in  the  case  of  women  and  children.  A 
Qoafereace  of  the  (jlermati  bishops  4t  Fulda  in 
the  same  year  endorsed  his  proposals  for  inter* 
eating  the  clergy  in  the  condition 'of  the  work- 
ing classes.  In  his  last  book,  ^The  Catholics 
in  the  German  Empire,^  he  emphasized  anew 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  promote  the  formation 
of  workingmen's  co-operative  associations,  to 
protect  the  workers,  especial^  women  and 
children,  against  unjust  exploitation,  And  to 
enforce  satety  and  sanitation  in  work  places. 
These  proposals  were  afterward  embodied  in 
the  program  of  the  Catholic  party  (the  Cen- 
trum) in  the  Reichstag. 

Next  to  Bishop  Ketteler,  the  ablest  leader 
of  social  reform  among  the  German  Catholics 
is  probably  Canon  Hitze.  He  advocated  a  r&p 
organization  of  industry  on  the  basis  of  le- 
^lly  recognized  occupational  association^, 
which  would  be  open  only  to  persons  who  had 
po^ed*  a  technical  examination*  and  humane 
regulation  of  hours,  safety  and  sanitation, 
woman  and  child  labor,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment.  As  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
he  has  been  an  active  protagonist  of  many  so* 
cial  reform  measures.  Father  Kolping  organ- 
ized journeymen's  clubs  (Gesellenverein)  to 
provide  lodging,  and  other  clitb  facilities  for 
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their  members,  and  for  mutual  protection  gen- 
erally. When  their  founder  died  in  1865  they 
had  a  membership  of  80,000. 

The  Catholic  associations  for  co-operative 
production,  advocated  so  strongly  by  Bishop 
Ketteler,  never  met  with  much  success,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital.  Among 
the  principal  Catholic  organizations  that  have 
become  efficient  are  savings,  credit  and 
labor-protective  associations;  societies  of 
peasants  for  promoting  the  interests  of  their 
menibers  as  regards  prices  of  products,  seeds, 
fertilizer,  loans  and  co-operative  effort  gen- 
erally; and  organizations  of  employers  to  pro- 
vide for  the  workers'  education,  improved 
dwellings,  lower  rents,  relief  and  savings  agen- 
cies, limitation  of  working  hours,  hygienic  con- 
ditions and  Sunday  rest,  and  to  promote  better 
relations  between  employers  and  employees. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  German  Catholic  social  movement  has 
been  the  number  of  wealthy  men  in  its  ranks. 
They  provided  a  very  important  part  of  the 
initiative  as  well  as  the  financial  resources. 

The  greatest  general  force  in  promoting 
Catholic  social  action  in  Germany  has  been 
the  popular  congresses  which  have  been  held 
annually  since  1848.  As  the  years  followed  one 
another  they  gave  more  and  more  attention  to 
the  social  question.  Before  long  it  was  found 
that  meetings  held  once  a  year  were  not  suffi- 
cient, that  an  organization  was  needed  which 
should  be  in  action  continuously.  To  meet  the 
situation  the  Volksverein  was  founded  in  1892 
by  Ludwig  Windthorst,  the  great  leader  of 
the  Centre  party  in  the  Reichstag.  It  formu- 
lated a  constructive  social  program  and  set  to 
work  s^y^stematically  to  educate  the  German 
people  m  Catholic  social  principles.  The  or- 
ganization contains  a  director  for  each  state 
or  diocese,  a  manager  for  each  town  or  col- 
lection of  villages  and  a  promoter  for  every 
20  to  50  Catholic  families.  The  promoters 
number  20,000  and  each  of  them  comes  into 
frequent  personal  contact  with  each  of  the 
families  in  his  jurisdiction.  In  1903  the  Volks- 
verein distributed  13,500,000  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets and  furnished  bi-weeldy  contributions 
on  social  and  economic  subjects  to  361  Catholic 
periodicals.  It  also  conducts  annual  courses  of 
study  in  economic  and  social  subjects,  and  its 
representatives  in  the  Reichstag  have  contrib- 
uted effectively  to  the  enactment  of  workmen's 
insurance  and  old  age  pension  laws  and  other 
statutes  for  the  protection  of  labor  in  both  city 
and  country. 

The  Austrian  Catholic  social  movement  was 
inaugurated  by  Baron  Von  Vogelsang  and 
Prince  Von  Lichtenstein.  Both  were  strong  in 
their  denunciation  of  unlimited  competition.  In 
their  view  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  eco- 
nomic liberalism  were  giving  to  the  weaker 
members  of  society,  the  wage  earners,  only  the 
freedom  to  be  exploited  by  the  possessors  of 
the  power  of  wealth  and  capital.  Hence  they 
conceived  the  first  and  most  urgent  reform  to 
be  measures  which  would  protect  the  workers 
against  this  abuse  of  economic  liberty  and  in- 
dustrial power.  And  they  maintained  that 
this  protection  would  have  to  come  from  the 
state. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  party 
a  law  was  passed  in  1883  re-establishing  the 
corporations   or  guilds   for  the  protection  of 


labor  in  the  smaller  industries.  Among  the 
functions  of  these  organizatioiis  were  the 
maintenance  of  systems  of  apprenticeship,  trade 
education,  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  mu- 
tual insurance. 

In  1885  the  Catholic  social  reformers  as« 
sisted  in  passing  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  and  children  and  declared  in 
favor  of  a  legal  minimum  wage.  Thus  the 
Austrian  Catholics  were  the  first  in  the  world 
to  advocate  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wages  by  law.  They  were  among  the  first  to 
realize  and  proclaim  the  necessity  of  protecting 
labor  by  international  agreements. 

The  greatest  figure  in  the  work  of  Catholic 
social  reform  in  France  is  the  late  Count  Albert - 
de  Mun.  In  the  early  seventies  he  founded 
the  ^Catholic  Workingmen's  Circles*  (*Oeuvre 
des  Cercles  Catholiques^),  which  aimed  at  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  guilds  along  lines 
suitable  to  modern  conditions  and  under  the 
direct  approval  and  protection  of  the  state. 
Underlying  them  are  the  doctrines  that  the 
policy  of  unrestricted  competition  and  govern- 
mental non-intervention  have  reduced  the 
masses  to  a  condition  of  intolerable  insecurity. 
This  must  be  remedied  throi^h  adequate  and 
compulsory  workingmen's  associations.  In  1884 
the  French  government  enacted  a  law  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  labor  syndicates,  but 
it  did  not  give  them  sufficient  power  to  attain 
the  objects  of  the  Catholic  reformers.  About 
the  same  time  de  Mun  offered,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputie^  a  program  of  labor  legislation 
which  incluaed  Sundav  rest,  a  working  week  of 
58  hours,  abolition  of  night  work  for  women, 
the  gradual  suppression  of  female  and  child 
labor  in  industry  and  insurance  against  acci- 
dents, sickness^  unemployment  and  old  age*  A 
little  later  his  group  of  reformers  advocated 
a  legal  minimum  wage  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  decent  maintenance  of  the  work- 
ingman  and  his  family. 

A  particular  experiment  in  social  service 
that  has  assumed  considerable  importance  in 
France  is  the  establishment  of  workiiu;men's 
gardens.  These  are  cultivated  by  indttstrial 
workers  in  the  suburbs  of  cities.  In  1905  such 
g[ardens  furnished  an  important  part  of  the 
livelihood  of  some  2,300  persons  in  the  city  of 
Fourmies  alone,  and  of  some  50,000  persons 
throughout  France.  The  originator  of  the  plan 
was  the  Abbe  Gruson  of  Fourmies. 

Another  form  of  social  service  stronp;ly  ad- 
vocated by  the  Catholics  of  France  is  that 
limited  measure  of  industrial  democracy  which 
finds  its  best  illustration  in  the  factory  of  Leon 
Harmel.  For  more  than  25  years  a  ^board  of 
control,^  composed  of  representative  male  and 
female  employees,  has  met  reg[ularly  with 
the  employer  to  discuss  their  common 
interests. 

The  Catholic  social  reformers  of  Belgium 
have  been,  as  a  body,  less  advanced  than  those 
of  Germany,  Austria  or  France.  Several  of 
them  have  been  rather  fearful  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  state  in  this  field.  Among  the 
leading  names  identified  with  the  movement 
are  Bishop  Doutdoux  of  Li6ge,  the  Abb^  Pot- 
tier,  M.  Perin  and  M.  Brants.  Before  the  war 
the  Belgian  Catholics  had  a  ^  powerful  labor 
federation,  co-operative  societies  and  associa- 
tions of  employers.  Among  the  principles  of 
the  ^Belgian   Democratic   League*  are   the 
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iimolability  of  private  prppcrty;  a  consider- 
able modification  of  present  property  rights;  . 
the  organization  of  guilds  or  trade  corpora- 
tions, with  power  to  fix  wages,  hours  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  and  to  provide  social 
insurance  and  old  age  pensions;  co-operative 
purchasing  and  credit  associations  both  in  urban 
industries  and  in  agriculture;  and  mixed  asso- 
ciations of  employees  and  employers. 

The  Catholic  representatives  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Holland  took  an  important  part  in 
the  establishment  of  boards  composed  of  ma»« 
ters  and  workers  which  act  as  advisory  bodies 
to  the  public  authorities  on  matters  affecting 
labor  and  which  include  agencies  for  the 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  In  1893  the 
^Catholic  Democratic  League^  demanded  the 
abolition  of  industrial  work  for  married 
women,  a  family  living  wage  for  (nen,  the  pro- 
hibition of  child  labor,  a  weekly  day  of  rest 
and  insurance  against  accidents,  sickness'  and 
old  age.  In  189/  the  Catholic  representatives 
in  the  national  legislature  drew  up  a  program 
which,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  demands, 
contained  the  following:  laws  for  the  refi[tda- 
tion  of  apprenticeship,  for  laborers'  dwellings 
and  a  shorter  workday  for  men,  women  and 
children. 

The  founder  of  the  Catholic  social  reform 
movement  in  Switzerland  was  Cardinal  Mer- 
millod,  bishop  of  Hebroa  In  a  sermon,  de- 
livered in  1868,  he  condemned  the  gross  in- 
equality of  possessions  that  characterized  the 
ap^e  and  pleaded  for  an  infusion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  into  the  social  and  indus- 
trial situation.  The  most  active  and  effective 
worker  in  the  movement  was  Gaspard  Decur- 
tius.  As  member  of  the  Swiss  Parliament,  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  oppose  successfully  the 
attempt  to  abolish  the  privilege  of  grazing  on 
the  common  lands,  which  had  been  enjoyed 
for  centuries  by  the  poor  peasants.  Soon  after- 
ward he  brought  about  the  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  for  the  compensation  of  injured 
workmen.  On  this  occasion  he  presented  a  re- 
port in  which  he  advocates  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  which  should  be  suffi- 
ciently high  to  provide  not  only  for  decent 
living,  but  protect  the  worker  against  sickness, 
accidents  and  all  other  unfavorable  contingen- 
cies of  life.  He  was  also  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  movement  for  international  labor  legis- 
lation, which  finally  developed  into  the  Inter- 
national Lea^e  for  Lstbor  Legislation.  In 
1887  the  Swiss  bishops  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  clergy  should  be  instructed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  labor  associa- 
tions. One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  effect- 
ive elements  in  die  poUc^  of  these  associations 
has  been  their  co-operation  with  non-CathoUc 
agencies  for  protective  labor  legislation. 

In  Italy  the  Catholic  social  reform  move- 
ment began  somewhat  later  than  in  the  coun- 
tries discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The 
principal  names  connected  with  it  are  Padre 
Curd,  Bishop  Bonomelli,  Cardinal  Capecelatro 
and  Signor  Toniolo.  Among  the  reforms  de- 
mandedf  by  the  Catholic  Congress  in  Rome  in 
1894  are  the  increase  of  small  property 
owners,  the  exemption  of  small  holdings  from 
liability  to  seizure  for  debt,  a  living  wa^e,  profit 
sharing  and  copartnership,  better  credit  facili- 
ties for  small  business  men,  the  repression  of 
speculation  and  usury,  the  reHSStabtishment  t>f 


workingmen*s  guilds  or  corporations  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  intervention  by  the  state. 
In  recent  years  a  considerable  number  of  prac- 
tical works  have  been  inaugurated  by  Catholics 
in  more  than  one  section  of  Italy.  For  ex-» 
ample,  Bergamo  has  45  societies  for  mutual 
insurance,  a  diocesan  labor  union,  GOK>perative 
bakeries,  mills  and  other  industries,  a  co- 
operative building  association,  a  people's  bank 
and  a  wide  distribution  of  social  literature. 
The  Federation  of  Catholic  Rural  Credit  Banks 
embraces  about  1,800  financial  institutions  of 
this  type; 

Social  reform  among  the  Catholics  of  Spain 
has  likewise  been  somewhat  belated.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  unions  of  agricultural 
laborers  and  co-operative  savings  banks  and 
pawnshops  have  existed  for  tnasiy  years,  but  it 
IS  only  smce  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  the  social  movement  became  general. 
The  statements  of  two  bishops  may  be  taken  as 
t3fpical  of  the  present  trend  In  1907  the 
bishop  of  Badajoz  declared  that  the  clergy 
^must  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
stu^y  its  necessities^  and  labor  unceasingly  not 
onky  with  the  poor  but  with  the  rich  in  Chris- 
tianizing ever^rbody  and  tvexythxng.  .  .  .  and 
undertake  a  vigorous  campaign  of  Catholic  so- 
cial action**  On  the  same  occasion  the  bishop 
of  Madrid  said  that  the  priests  ^must  go  to 
the  people,  and  strive  to  introduce  social  and 
economic  reforms.*  Many  of  the  bishops  point 
out  the  particular  social  works  with  which  the 
clergy  ought  to  co-operate,  such  as  rural  banks 
and  labor  associations. 

The  earliest  and  the  greatest  nam^  in  the 
Catholic  social  movement  of  England  is  Car- 
dinal Manning.  In  his  famous  lecture  on  the 
< Rights  and  Dignity  of  Labor,)  in  1874,  he  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  laissez  faire  and  pro- 
claimed the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  the 
rights  of  labor  and  to  provide  such  industrial 
conditions  as  would  assure  the  working  classes 
decent  family  life.  A  few  years  later  he  de- 
clared in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day  in  the 
mining  industry,  Sunday  rest,  the  limitation  of 
profits  and  a  legal  minimum  wage.  His  article 
in  the  Dublin  Review,  July  1891,  discussing  and 
interpreting  Pope  Leo'^s  encyclical  ^On  the  Con- 
dition of  Labor,)  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
sympathetic  expositions  of  that  great  document 
and  did  much  to  popularize  it  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world.  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  cardinal's  views  were 
sought. and  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  the 
encyclical.  The  greatest  single  act  of  Cardinal 
Manning  was  his  sympathetic  and  successful 
mediation  in  the  famous  dockers'  strike  in 
London  in  1887.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
Englishman  of  the  19th  century  was  so  generally 
revered  and  loved.  Bishop  Bagshawe  of  Not- 
tingham and  Mr.  C.  S.  Devas  were  also  im* 
portant  figures  in  the  Catholic  movement.  The 
former  took  even  a  more  advanced  stand  than 
Cardinal  Manning  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
labor,  while  the  latter  was  an  able  author  of 
works  on  political  economy  which  were  pioneers 
in  their  insistence  upon  ethical  discussion  as  a 
necessary  element  in  economic  treatises. 

For  the  last  10  years  an  organization  known 
as  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  has  been  engaged 
in  founding  study  clubs  and  producing  and 
circulating  books  and  pamphlets  that  have  ex- 
.erobed  a  very  wide  influence.     The  theories 
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and  the  legislative  proposals  set  forth  by  the 
Guild  are  well  thought  out,  pertinent  and  pro- 
gressive. 

The  agitation  for  the  reformation  of  the 
land  tenure  system  of  Ireland  whidi  was  par^ 
ticularly  active  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century  was  to  a  great  extent  led  and 
supported  by  the  bishops  and  priests.  The 
names  of  Archbishops  Walsh  and  Croke,  Bishop 
Nult3f  and  many  others  will  be  readily  recalled 
in  this  connection.  If  the  peasant  farmers  of 
the  Green  Isle  have  obtained  a  tolerably  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  land  question  they 
owe  it  at  least  as  much  to  these  spiritual  lead- 
ers as  to  any  other  agency. 

What  work  has  been  done  for  Catholic 
social  reform  in  the  United  States  has  been 
carried  on  mainly  by  individuals.  The  rela- 
tively favorable  '  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  this  country  and  the  preoccupation 
of  Catholics  both  clerical  and  lay  with  the 
enormous  task  of  building  churches  and 
schools  have  done  much  to  postpone  the  organ- 
ization of  a  social  movement.  Without  doubt 
the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  action  of 
any  individual  Catholic  in  this  field  was  per- 
formed by.  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  1888^  when  he 
obtained  a  revocation  of  the  condemnation 
pronounced  at  Rome  upon  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  In  the  memorial  which  he  presented 
to  the  Roman  authorities  on  this  occasion  he 
declared  that  labor  organizations  were  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  workers  against  the  tyranny 
of  an  omnipotent  capitalism  and  that  the 
Church  ought  to  take  the  side  of  humanity  and 
of  justice  for  the  toiling  masses. 

A  few  years  s^o  the  American  Federation 
of  Catholic  Societies  established  a  Social  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  the  study  of  social  ques- 
tions and  the  promotion  of  social  reform.  This 
or^nization  has  endorsed  the  principle  of  a 
living  wage  and  progressive  labor  legislation 
generally.  The  Central  Verdn,  which  is  a  fed- 
eration of  the  German  Catholic  societies  of  the 
country,  is  doinjg  important  work  through  its 
publications,  its  annual  courses  of  social  study 
and  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  social  and  labor 
legislation. 

The  supremely  important  event  in  Catholic 
social  reform  was  the  publication  of  the  en- 
cyclical *On  the  Condition  of  Labor ^  (*Rerum 
Novarum>)  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  15  May  1891. 
In  this  document  the  Pope  restated  the  tradi* 
tional  Catholic  principles  on  social  and  indus- 
trial questions  and  applied  them  specifically 
and  authoritatively  to  the  conditions  of  the 
present  time.  The  opening  paragraphs  em- 
phasize the  gravity  of  the  soaal  question  and 
the  urgent  necessity  of  finding  a  solution,  and 
include  the  statement  that  ^a  small  number  of 
rich  men  have  been  able  to  lay  upon  the  teem- 
ing masses  of  the  laboring  poor  a  yoke  little 
better  than  slavery.*  The  principal  declara- 
tion and  proposals  of  the  encyclical  may  be 
thus  stmimarized:  Socialism  is  unjust  because 
it  would  prove  injurious  to  all  classes,  espe- 
cially the  workingmen;  employees  should  ren- 
der an  honest  day's  work;  employers  should 
treat  their  workers  not  as  chattels  but  as 
human  beings,  should  give  them  opportunity 
for  religious  and  moral  life,  not  taxmg  them 
with  labor  beyond  their  strength  or  unsuited 
to  sex  and  age;  the  possessor  of  wealth  may 
not  use  it  as  he  pleases,  but  is  morally  bound 


to  administer  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy; 
.  the  state  is  obliged  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
all  classes,  but  especially  that  of  the  wage 
earners,  on  accotmt  of  their  relative  weakness, 
and  should  intervene  whenever  the  general  in- 
terest or  any  particular  class  *is  threatened 
with  mischief  which  can  in  no  other  way  be 
met  or  prevented;*  hence  the  state  should  en- 
force Sunday  rest;  limit  the  hours  of  labor 
and  restrict  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  conformity  with  their  physical  and 
moral  welfare;  the  laborer  has  a  natural  right 
to  a  decent  livelihood,  and  he  is  made  the  victim 
of  force  and  injustice  when  he  is  compelled  to 
accept  a  wage  that  is  insufficient  for  reasonable 
and  frugal  comfort;  the  state  should  also  pro- 
mote a  wide  distribution  of  property  among 
the  laboring  masses  and  foster  labor  imions, 
employers*  associations  and  organizations  em- 
bracing both  employers  and  employees.  Finally, 
the  Holy  Father  exhorts  every  minister  of  re- 
ligion to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  social  question 
'the  full  energy  of  his  mind,  and  all  his  power 
of  endurance.* 

Twelve  years  later  Pope  Pius  X  reaffirmed 
and  supplemented  the  pnnciples  of  the  great 
encyclical  of  his  predecessor  in  an  ^Apostolic 
Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Italy.* 

Inasmuch  as  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  was 
addressed  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  its 
propositions  and  proposals  were  necessarily 
stated  in  jgeneral  terms.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  sufficiently  specific  to  meet  the  needs  of 
every  modern  society  and 'country.  Were  they 
honestly  and  thoroughly  put  into  practice,  they 
would  remove  all  the  serious  social  and  indus- 
trial evils  of  the  time. 
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CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  SCISNCE, 
The.  The  development  of  the  history  of 
science  in  recent  years  has  completely  revolu- 
tionized our  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of 
science  in  the  older  time  and  with  it  many  long 
accepted  notions  as  regards  the  relation  of  the 
Church  and  science.  Little  was  known  about 
the  history  of  science  a  generation  or  so  ago 
even  by  scientists  themselves  and  it  was  assumed 
that  there  was  very  little  cultivation  of  science 
in  the  centuries  preceding  our  own.  It  was 
felt  that  there  must  have  been  some  active 
factor  to  accotmt  for  the  absence  of  scientific 
curiosity  which  is  so  natural  to  man  that  it 
would  surely  manifest  itself  unless  definitely 
suppressed.  The  Church  came  to  ht  looked  upon 
as  that  factor  and  certain  incidents  in  history 
were  pointed  out  as  indicating  that  her  constant 
and  consistent  policy  had  been  to  hamper 
science  lest  it  should  disturb  faith.  Many  re- 
fused to  consider  this  a  stigma  on  the  Chordi, 
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because  it  was  felt  tfaat  some  such  attitode 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perpetuation 
of  her  sway  over  the  minds  of  men.  Science 
and  faith  beingr  as  th^  conceived  incompatible, 
the  Church  hsMl  to  take  this  determined  stand 
of  opposition,  permittine  only  such  scientific 
study  as  could  not  possibly  be  suppressed  and 
encouraging  only  whatever  could  be  directed 
into  safe  chamidsw 

The  recent  development  of  the  history  of 
science  has  compelled  another  point  of  view 
entirely.  The  realization  has  been  forced  upon 
us  that  men  have  at  all  times  been  interested  in 
science  and  concerned  with  its  development. 
They  have  often  followed  it  from  diftercnt 
standpoints  from  those  which  now  prevail,  but 
they  have  seldom  failed  to  be  attracted  by  it  or 
to  make  advance  in  it  The  story  of  the  mediae«- 
val  universities  is  partkttlarly  striking  in  this 
regard.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  say  that 
there  was  no  scientific  interest  in  the  Middle 
A^,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  mediaeval 
umversities  were  quite  literally  scientific  The 
Seven  Liberal  Arts  as  they  were  called,  the 
trivmm  and  quadrivium  of  the  curriculum, 
astronomy,  music  and  mathematics,  logic,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  metaphysics,  were  all  studied 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  Huxlev  (*In- 
augural  Address,*  Aberdeen)  said  that  the 
work  of  these  old  institutions  of  learning  ^how«> 
ever  imperfect  and  faulty  judged  by  modem 
lights  it  may  have  been,  brought  tbem  face  to 
face  with  all  the  leading  aspects  of  the  many 
sided  mind  of  man.*  He  even  wesit  so  far  as 
to  add  ^I  doubt  if  the  curriculum  of  any  modem 
university  shows  so  clear  and  generous  a  com- 
prehension of  what  is  meant  w  culture  as  this 
old  triviutn  and  quadrivium  does.* 

Geography^*- This  was  the  first  of  the 
sciences  to  develop  and  owes  very  lar^e  con- 
tributions to  the  earhr  Christian  missionaries 
who  wandered  far  afield  and  wrote  accounts 
of  their  travels.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles  are  valuable  geo^aphical 
documents.  Saint  Brendan's  wanderings  de- 
scribed by  Dicuil  the  Irish  geographer  an 
further  examples.  Gerald  the  Welshman's 
writings  are  of  geogn^thk  sip:nificance.  A 
whole  series  of  missionaiy  writings  down  the 
centuries  are  now  considered  geographically 
very  valuable.  The  stories  of  Friar  John  of 
Carpini  and  Friar  William  of  Rubrtdc  (Ru- 
braquis)  doing  their  missionary  work  in  the 
Far  East  in  the  13th  century  and  of  the  Jesuits 
and  Franciscans  in  the  East  and  in  America 
during  subsequent  centuries  supplied  immense 
amounts  of  geographic  knowledge.  The  Jesuit 
•Relations*  redcntl;^  republished  in  some  70 
volumes  are  a  typical  example  of  such  store- 
houses of  scientific  data.  Other  missionary 
letters  particularly  those  of  the  Recollects  are 
of  similar  value.  The  work  of  Abb^  Hue  and 
of  Pere  Armand  E>avid  in  the  19th  century 
show  that  this  good  work  still  goes  on.  AbM 
Hue  succeeded  in  finding  his  way  .  through 
Tibet  and  into  Lhasa,  two  generations  ago, 
while  Pere  David  wandered  far  beyond  the 
territories  familiar  to  Europeans  in  China  and 
sent  home  accounts  and  even  specimens  of 
literally  hundreds  of  species  of  animals  hitherto 
unknown.  Such  scientific  activity  on  the  part 
of  missionaries  instead  of  being  discouraged 
by  the  Charch  authorities  was  constantly  en^ 
couraged.     The  typical  demonstration  of  this 


is  the  favor  enjoyed  by  Father  Kircher,  S.J.> 
who  coming  to  Rome  just  at  the  time  of  Galileo, 
continued  for  the  next  30  years  to  be  active 
in  the  accumulation  of  scientific  information 
of  all  kinds  so  that  he  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  popes  a  long  series  of  w^ll- 
known  volumes  which  have  now  become  bibli- 
ographic treasures.  Above  all  he  founded  the 
iGrcherianum,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  a 
museum  containing  many  scientific  materials 
"which  had  been  sent  him  ^  the  missionaries 
of  his  own  order,  the  Jesuits,  or  having  been 
presented  to  "the  popes  by  other  missionary 
orders  were  transferred  here  for  safe  keepings 
Father  Kircher  was  the  personal  friend  of  a 
number  of  popes  who  encouraged  in  every  wav 
his  scientific  woric  and  particularly  the  growth 
of  his  museum. 

Astronomy. — The  great  foundation  stone 
of  modem  astronomy  was  laid  hyr  Copernicus. 
He  was  a  Pole,  who  studied  in  Italy  for 
some  10  3rears  and  then  spent  the  rest  of 
his  Kfe  quiedy  as  the  canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Frauenberg,  where,  after  making  careful 
observatiotis.  he  worked  out  his  theory  of  the 
universe.  He  had  already  begun  to  think  about 
it  while  he  was  in  Italy  and  the  Copemican 
theory  was  publicly  taught  in  Rome  long  befoire 
Copernicus'  great  book  was  published.  This 
work  was  dedicated  with  permission  to  Pope 
Paul  III.  Copernicus  continued  to  be  until  the 
end  of  his  life  a  staunch  supporter  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  Bbhop  Maurice  Ferber  of  Ermland, 
who  kept  his  see  loyal  to  Rome  at  a  time  when 
the  secularization  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and 
the  falling  away  of  many  bishops  all  round  him 
made  his  position  as  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Church  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  that  time 
and  place.  When  Galileo  insisted  on  stating 
Copemicanism  as  an  absolute  scientific  doctrine 
instead  of  a  theory,  Copernicus'  book  was 
placed  on  the  index  (though  not  unconditionally, 
for  its  author  is  spoken  of  as  ^a  noble  as* 
trologer*  when  the  word  astrologer  meant  as«» 
tronomer)  but  only  until  certain  passages  in 
which  theories  were  stated  as  facts  should  be 
modified  so  as  to  make  their  theoretic  signifi- 
cance clear. 

Before  Copernicus  a  number  of  distinguished 
cleigymen  had  attracted  attention  by  their 
astronomical  teaching.  Bishop  Vergilius,  the 
Irish  missionary  astronomer  of  the  8th  century, 
taught  that  the  earth  was  round  and  freed  him- 
self from  the  charge  that  his  teaching  was  con- 
trary to  scriptures.  Albertus  Magnus  insisted 
that  there  were  antipodes,  taught  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth  and  other  supposedly  modern 
astronomical  doctrines  yet  was  always  in 
high  favor,  was  made  a  bishop,  and  after  his 
death  canonized  as  a  saint.  In  tne  15th  century 
Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa  taught  that  ^the 
earth  is  a  star  as  the  other  stars  in  the  heaven.* 
and  that  it  had  a  movement  of  its  own  and 
couM  not  be  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Though 
deeply  interested  in  science  and  teaching  many 
new  and  startling  doctrines  for  his  time  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Brixen,  then  Papal  Legate 
to  Germany  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  and 
finally  a  Cardinal,  being  a  close  friend  of  sev- 
eral popes.  The  first  epoch-making  astronomer 
of  modem  times  was  Regiomontanus,  who 
established  a  regular  observatory  at  Nurem- 
bcirg.  He  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  direct 
the    calculations    for    the    correction    of    the 
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calendar.  His  invitation  to  Rome  for  this  pur- 
pose was  within  10  years  of  the  time  when 
Pope  Calixtus  III  is  said  to  have  issued  a 
Bull  against  Halley's  comet.  The  supposed 
Bull  has  never  been  found.  Toscanelli  who 
influenced  Columbus  so  deeply  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa  as  well 
as  of  Regxomontanus  and  also  of  the  famous 
Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence.  Antoninus 
taught  very  emi^atically  that  comets  are  celes- 
tial bodies  like  others  in  the  heavens  and  had 
no  effect  on  the  physical  or  moral  conditions  of 
the  world.  Regxomontanus  who  was  also  a 
priest  was  a  close  friend  of  Toscanelli' s.  The 
relations  between  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  Toscanelli  are  illustrated  by  the  gnomon 
which  he  arranged  in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
at  Florence,  by  the  shadow  of  which  it  is  said 
that  he  could  determine  midday  within  half  a 
second.  Cardinal  Ximenes  of  Spain  improved 
this  accuracy  of  determining  noon  b^  similar 
means  so  that  the  cordial  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions with  science  were  not  confined  to  Italy. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  intent  on  the  correction  of  the 
calendar,  had  an  observatory  erected  in  the 
Vatican  Gardens  for  astronomical  purposes, 
aqd  here  the  meetings  of  the  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  for  the  reform  of  the  calen- 
dar were  held.  After  this  there  was  always  a 
Roman  Observatory  directly  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  popes,  either  in  the  Vatican  or  the 
Roman  College  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits.  When 
the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  or  expelled  by  the 
Italian  government  the  Vatican  observatoiy 
was  resumed  as  at  the  present  time  when  it  is 
under  the  charge  of  Father  Hagan,  S.J.,  who 
was  for  a  time  at  the  observatory  at  George-* 
town  University,  D.  C  The  Jesuit  astronom- 
ers, though  the  order  was  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Pope,  taking  a  special  vow  of 
obedience  to  him,  have  done  some  excellent 
original  work  in  astronomy.  Nearly  every 
important  Jesuit  College  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  had  an  observatory,  and  secular 
students  of  astronomy  made  it  a  point  to  keep 
in  touch  with  them.  Professor  Foster  in  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  German  Astronomi" 
cal  Society  (1890,  papc  60)  said,  *  Among 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present  wc  find  so  many  excellent 
astronomers  and  in  general  so  many  investi- 
^tors  of  purest  scientific  devotion  that  it  is  of 
important  interest  to  their  colleagues  in  science 
to  notice  them.*  The  great  names  among  them 
in  astronomy  are  Father  Clavius,  to  whom  the 
Gregorian  reform  of  the  calendar  is  due; 
Father  Schciner,  the  authority  on  the  sun  and 
particularly  on  sun  spots;  Father  Grimaldi,  an 
authority  on  the  moon,  and  Father  Riccioli, 
who  introduced  the  lunar  nomenclature  in  use 
to-day.  Three  Jesuits,  Fontaney,  Noel  and 
Richaud,  are  mentioned  by  Humboldt  in  his 
^Kosmos^  as  early  observers  of  double  stars. 
In  the  modem  time  Father  Sccchi  has  been  of 
deep  influence  on  present  day  astronomy,  and 
Fathers  Perry,  De  Vico  and  Sidgreaves  have 
done  excellent  work  on  government  astronomi- 
cal commissions. 

The  Church  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
hampered  the  progress  of  astronomy,  but  that 
is  all  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Galileo 
case.  Cardinal  Newman  once  said  that  the 
Galileo  case  is  the  exception  that  proves  the 


rule  of  beneficent  patronage  of  science  uni- 
fonnly  practised  by  the  Church  authorities. 
It  is  ^the  one  stock  argument  to  the  contrary.' 
Prof.  Augustus  de  Morgan,  in  his  article  on 
«The  Motion  of  the  Earth*  in  die  <  English  Ea- 
cyck>pedia,^  an  authority  not  likely  to  be  sus- 
pected of  Catholic  sympathies,  has  expressed 
exactly  this  same  conclusion.  *The  Papal 
power,*  he  says,  *must  upon  the  whole  have 
been  moderately  used  in  matters  ^f  philosophy, 
if  we  may  judge  hy  the  great  stress  laid  on  this 
one  case  of  Galileo.  It  is  the  standing  proof 
that  an  authority  which  has  lasted  a  thousand 
years  was  all  the  time  occupied  in  checking  the 
progress  of  thought!  There  are  certainly  one 
or  two  other  instances,  but  those  who  make 
most  of  the  outcry  do  not  know  them.*  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  writing  to  St.  George  Mivart, 
12  Nov.  1885,  says  that,  after  looking  into  the 
Galileo  case  while  he  was  on  the  grornid  in 
Italy,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  *the 
Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  had  rather 
the  best  of  it.*  In  our  own  time  M.  Bertraad, 
the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  declared  that  ^die  great  lesson  for 
those  who  would  wish  to  oppose  reason  with 
violence  was  clearly  to  be  read  in  Galileo's 
story,  and  the  scandal  of  his  condemnation 
was  brought  about  without  anv  pK>found  sor-^ 
row  to  Galileo  himself;  and  his  long  life, 
considered  as  a  whole,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  serene  and  enviable  in  the  history  of 
science." 

As  Father  Secchi,  S.J.,  pointed  out:  ^None 
of  the  real  proofs  for  the  earth's  rotation  upon 
its  axis  were  known  at  the  time  of  Galileo, 
nor  were  there  direct  conclusive  arguments  for 
the  earth's  moving  around  the  sun.*  Even 
Galileo  himself  confessed  that  he  had  no  strict 
demonstration  of  his  views.  Lord  Bacon  re- 
fused to  accept  Copemicanism  in  Galileo's 
time  and  science  was  so  far  from  determining 
the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  either 
the  Ptolemaic  or  the  Copemican  system,  that 
shortly  before  1633,  the  year  of  Galileo's  con- 
demnation, a  number  of  savants  such  as  Fro- 
mond  in  Louvain^  Morin  in  Paris,  Berigario 
in  Pisa,  Bartolmus  in  Copenhagen  and 
Scheiner  in  Rome  wrote  against  Copemicanism. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Galileo 
was  condemned  for  contumaciousness  in  teach- 
ing as  positive  science  what  was  only  theory, 
though  he  had  given  a  solemn  promise  that  he 
would  not  until  further  information  was  ac- 
quired. His  punishment  consisted  in  being 
placed  in  the  custody  of  a  Cardinal  friend. 
He  was  never  an  hour  in  prison.  His  next 
custodian  was  another  dear  friend  in  Florence* 
and  then  eventuallv  as  a  matter  of  form  his 
son.  The  principal  part  of  Galileo's  punish- 
ment consisted  in  the  recital  of  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms  every  day  for  three  years. 
The  expression  S  pur  se  muove  *and  yet  it 
moves^  was  never  uttered  by  him.  It  appears  in 
history  first  a  century  after  his  death.  The 
corresponding  expression  *the  earth  is  a  star 
like  the  other  stars  and  moves  in  the  heavens  as 
they  do*  was  used  by  Cardinal  Nicholas  of 
Cusa  nearly  two  centuries  before,  but  Cardinal 
Nicholas  advanced  the  expression  as  a  theory 
to  be  discussed  and  studied  and  not  to  be  im- 
posed as  scientific,  and  so  he  continued  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the 
Church. 
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Anatomy.^-- Anatomv  after  astronomy  is 
the  science  oftenest  said  to  have  been  hampered 
in  its  development  by  the  Church  because  of 
the  prohibition  of  dissection.  As  with  regard 
to  astronomy  this  is  entirely  a  misunderstand- 
ing. The  papal  document  which  is  not  a  bull» 
thou^  often  quoted  as  such,  declared  to 
forbid  the  cutting  up  of  ,  human  bodies  for 
anatomical  purposes,  only  forbade  their  being 
cut  up  and  boiled  for  transportation  to  long 
distances  for  burial.  This  was  an  abuse  that 
had  crept  in  during  the  Crusades.  The  records 
of  public  dissection  in  'Italy  begin  just  after  the . 
issuance  of  that  papal  decree.  Dissection  mos 
done  at  Rome  at  all  times  and  a  number  of 
papal  physicians  are  famous  for  discoveries 
made  as  the  result  of  dissection.  Bealdo 
Colombo,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs,  Caesalpinus  the  first  to 
describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body, 
Eustachius  after  whom  the  tube  is  named, 
Varolius  of  the  Pons  Varolii  in  the  brain^ 
Malpi^i,  after  whom  more  structures  in  the 
human  body  are  named  than  any  other  and 
deservedly  because  he  was  their  discoverer,  and 
Lancisi,  the  jgreat  anatomical  teacher,  were  all 
papal  physicians.  Bodies  were  supplied  freely 
lor  dissecting  purposes  in  Italy  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church.  All  the 
great  artists  of  the  Renaissance  period  made 
maiw  dissections.  Whenever  anyone  anywhere 
in  Europe  before  the  19th  century  wanted  to 
have  special  opportunities  for  anatomical  study 
he  went  down  to  Italy.  The  case  of  Vesalius 
the  Belgian  who,  unable  to  secure  dissecting 
material  in  the  early  16th  century  at  Louvain 
or  Paris,  went  down  to  Italy,  where  he 
.  wrote  his  great  textbook  of  anatomy  illus- 
trated by  dissections,  which  is  still  a  classic 
exemplines  this  very  welL  Stensen  the  Dane 
after  having  studied  for  a  while  in  the  Nether- 
lands also  went  down  to  ItaK*  to  complete  his 
studies  and  there  became  a  Catholic  and  later 
a  priest  and  even  a  bishop.  In  the  meantime^ 
however,  he  had  been  a  professor  of  anatomy, 
at  Copenhagen.  The  prejudice  against  dissec- 
tion is  Puritanic  and  modem  and  reached  its 
height  in  the  late  16th  century.  In  nearlv 
every  city  in  die  United  States^  in  the  early  19tn 
century,  mobs  attadced  dissecting  rooms, 
destroyed  property  and  even  put  the  lives  of 
physiaans  and  medical  students  in  serious 
danger.  It  is  only  by  recent  legislation  that 
English  and  American « physicians  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  privilege  of  dissection 
and  the  material  for  that  purpose  as  freely  as 
they  had  it  in  Italy  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
Surgery. —  President  White  suggested  that 
the  reason  why  surgery  was  neglected  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  tne  ignorant*  barber  surgeon 
the  only  resource  of  afflicted  humanity  suffer- 
ing from  surgical  disease  was  that  the  Church 
had  forbidden  clergymen  to  practise  surgery 
because  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  shed 
blood,  and  as  the  only  educated  people  of  the 
time  were  clerics,  hence  surgery  fell  into  the 
unworthy  hands  of  the  barber  surgeons.  Re- 
c^t  developments  in  the  history  of  surgery 
contradict  this  idea  completely.  Really  great 
surgery  began  to  develop  at  the  University  of 
Salerno  before  the  end  of  the  12di  century^ 
TJie  surgical  textbooks  of  Roger  and  Roland 
and  of  ttie  Four  Masters  were  written  down 


there  and  then  surgical  development  continued 
in  North  Italy.  These  wonderful  Italian  sur- 
geons of  the  later  Middle  Ages  anticipated 
most  of  our  modem  sui^ery.  We  have  their 
textboc^  which  were  fortunately  printed  in 
the  Renaissance  time  and  have  now  been  re- 
printed in  modem  editions.  They  were  operat- 
ing on  the  skull  for  tumor  and  for  abscess,  on 
the  thorax  for  pus  and  other  fluids  and  on  the 
abdomen  for  many  conditions.  Th^  insisted 
on  sewing  up  intestines  when  woun(kd  or  the 
patient  would  surely  die.  They  used  various 
devices,  tubes  of  metal,  of  bone,  and  the 
trachea  of  animals  to  help  them  in  these  intes- 
tinal anastomosis  operations  and  seem  to  have 
Sotten  very  good  results.  They  could  not  have 
one  such  extensive  operations  widiout 
anaesthesia,  but  we  know  now  that  for  two 
centuries  all  important  operations  were  done 
under  an  anaesthetic  and  we  know  the  mode 
and  means  by  which  they  produced  anaesthesia. 
Their  death  rate  would  have  been  very  high 
without  antisepsis,  but  they  employed  strong 
wine  as  a  dressing,  insisted  on  utter  cleanliness 
and  got  union  by  first  intention, —  the  very  ex- 
pression is  mediaeval  Latin  —  and  were  proud 
of  their  •pretty  linear  cicatrices.* 

So  far  from  there  being  any  Church  opposi- 
tion to  the  development  of  surgery  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  surgeons  of  the  13th  century, 
Theodoric,  who  left  an  important  textbook 
which  has  attracted  a  great  dad  of  attention  in 
our  time,  was  actually  a  bishop.  He  depre- 
cated strongly  the  idea  that  the  development  of 
pus  was  necessary  in  the  healing  of  wounds; 
he  discusses^  fracture  of  the  skull  and  of  the 
vertebrae  quite  thoroughly,  gives  rather  elabo- 
rate directions  for  intestinal  anastomosis  over 
a  metal  tube;  insisted  that  abdominal  wounds 
should  be  closed  and  not  left  open  and  depre- 
cated the  use  of  the  probe  and  of  manipulations 
in  fractures  of  the  sKull,  in  compound  fractures 
or  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  Theodoric  was 
made  a  special  confessor  (penitentiarius)  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV  and  later  was  made  a  canon 
and  then  a  bishop.  He  had  a  lucrative  practice 
in  surgenr  but  left  the  money  he  made  for 
charity.  So  far  from  surgery  being  neglected 
in  the  Middle  Ages  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant periods  in  its  history.  Amon^  the 
great  Italian  surgeons  are  William  of  Salicet 
and  Lanfranc,  who  afterward  taught  at  Paris, 
and  Guy  de  Chauliac  who  is  usuafly  spoken  of 
as  the  Father  of  French  surgery.  Chauliac 
studied  in  Italy  and  became  the  papal  physician 
of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  where  he  wrote  his 
^Chirurgia  Magna,'  a  great  textbook  in  which 
many  supposedly  modem  developments  of 
surgery  are  antiapated.  Chauliac  was  a  cleric, 
probably  a  priest,  a  great  personal  friend  of 
the  Avignon  popes,  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  of  his  own  time  and  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  modem  historians  of  surgery.  He  de- 
clared that  a  surgeon  who  did  not  know 
anatomy  was  like  a  blind  carpenter  sawing 
wood.  Chauliac  told  of  his  own  studies  in 
anatomy  in  Italy  and  his  expressions  demon- 
strate that  there  was  not  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion to  dissection  or  anatomical  study  by  the 
ecclesiastics.  The  great  Italian  and  French 
surgeons  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  worked  out 
the  laws  for  the  proper  administration  of 
mercury,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  history  of  therapeutics. 
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Chemistry^-*  Some  historians  have  sug* 
gested  that  a  Papal  bull  of  the  later  Middle 
'  Ages  forbade  alchemy  and  therefore  hampered 
the  development  of  chemistry  just  as  the  sim- 
ilarly quoted  Papal  bull,  which  we  have  seen 
had  no  such  import,  forbade  dissection  and 
■  therefore  prevented  the  proper  evolution  of 
anatomy.  The  bull  as  to  chemistry  referred 
to  is  one  issued  by  Pope  John  XXII,  and  its  text, 
as  also  the  text  of  the  correspondixl|^  decree 
with  regard  to  the  cutting  up  of  bodies,  may 
be  found  in  ^The  Popes  and  Science^  (Walsh, 
New  York  1915).  The  «alchemies»  that  were 
forbidden  under  this  technical  term  were  op- 
erations for  the  supposed  manufacture  of  gold 
and  silver  out  of  base  metals.  As  pointed  out 
by  the  Pope  these  were  bringing  about  debase- 
ment of  me  coinage  and  so  were  very  prop- 
erly prohibited.  The  popes  of  the  time  issued 
bulls  for  the  chartering  of  universities  and 
the  regulation  of  education  generally  and  this 
being  an  international  matter  very  naturally 
came  within  their  purview.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  for  any  Church  opposition 
to  chemistiy  at  this  time  or  subsequently. 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  interest  m 
chemistry  during  the  13th  century  and  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Roger .  Bacon  made  distinct  con- 
tributions to  the  science  under  the  name  of 
alchemy,  Raymond  Lully  wrote  on  it  some  16 
treatises,  Arnold  of  Villanova  gave  special  at- 
tention to  it  and  the  HoUanduses,  father  and 
son,  continued  it  in  the  14th  century.  Al- 
bertus Magnus  was  highly  honored  in  his  own 
time,  was  made  a  bishop  and  subsequently  was 
canonized.  That  is  his  life  was  held  up  as  a 
model  of  what  a  Christian  should  be.  Roger 
Bacon  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  perse- 
cuted for  his  work  in  science  and  particularly 
in  chemistry,  but  not  by  those  who  know  his 
life.  Bacon  was  placed  under  custody  —  there 
is  no  evidence  for  imprisonment  —  because  of 
the  violation  of  disciplinary  regulations  within 
his  own  order,  the  Franciscans,  but  it  was  due 
to  the  request  of  a  pope  that  his  great  works 
on  science  were  written  and  Roger  Bacon  him*> 
self  never  withdrew  from  the  Franciscans,  but 
continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  order  until 
his  death,  well  past  80  years  of  a^e. 

There  was  abundant  interest  m  chemistry 
in  the  I6th  century,  and  it  is  curious  how  many 
of.  the  men  connected  with  it  were  ecclesiastics. 
Basil  Valentine,  the  German  Benedictine  Monk, 
may  be  only  a  name  for  a  group  of  men,  but 
the  writers  were  surely  Benedictines.  Para- 
celsus, the  great  chemical  investigator  for 
medical  purposes  of  the  16th  century,  mentions 
that  he  was  helped  in  his  chemical  studies  by 
the  Abbot  Trithemius  of  Spamheim;  by  Bishop 
Scheit  of  Stettbach;  by  Bishop  Erhardt  of 
Lavanthol;  by  Bishop  Nicholas  of  Nippon; 
and  by  Bishop  Matthew  Schacht.  In  more 
modem  times  there  has  been  no  question  of 
any  opposition  to  chemistry,  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry  at  least  has  had  some  magnifi- 
cent contributions  made  to  it  by  the  drugs 
obtained  from  the  Indians  by  missionaries. 
These  include  cinchona,  which  was  for  so  long 
known  as  ^Jesuits'  bark* ;  cascara  sagrada,  se- 
cured by  the  Franciscans  from  the  American 
Indians;  a  number  of  valuable  laxatives  from 
the  same  source,  grindelia  robusta  and  other 
pharmacals. 

Medicine.— It  has  been  suggested  that  the 


Church  was  so  much  interested  in  curves  by 
relics,  prayers,  masses,  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places,  and  the  like,  that  naturally  her  policy 
was  to  discourage  the  development  of  medi- 
cal science.  The  historical  contradiction  of 
this  sun^estion  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
papal  pn3rsicians.  The  popes  sunmioned  to 
Rome  to  be  their '  personal  medical  attendants 
and  as  a  rule  at  the. same  time  to  teach  in  the 
Papal  Medical  School  at  Rome  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  scientific  physicians  of 
medical  history.  No  list  of  physicians  oon- 
.  nected  by  any  bond  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
not  even  that  of  the  faculties  of  the  older  med- 
ical schools,  can  compare  in  personal  prestige 
and  scientific  achievements  with  the  roll  of 
papal  physicians.  In  the  section  of  this  article 
on  anatomy  a  few  of  them  are  named,  but 
there  are  literally  dozens  of  others  who  have 
an  enduring  place -in  the  history  of  medicine. 
Among  them  are  Guy  of  Montpellier,  a  great 
reof^nizer  of  hospitals ;  Richara,  the  En^ish- 
man,  famous  throughout  Europe  in  his  time; 
Taddeo  Alderotti  and  Simon  of  Genoa,  both 
well  known  in  medical  history:  William  of 
Brescia;  Gentilis;  John  Philip  de  Lignamine, 
biblicyphile  and  hy^entst;  Bartholomew  of 
Pisa;  Paulus  Tovius;  Brasavola;  Alfonso 
Fern,  the  authority  on  gun-^hot  wounds; 
Manovelli;  John  of  Aquila,  referred  to  by  his 
contemporaries  as  ^  second  iEsculaplus* ; 
Frigimelica,  famous  for  his  study  of  baths; 
Maggi.  who  made  the  study  of  gun-shot 
wounds  so  clear;  Cananus,  the  well-known 
dissector;  Simon  Pasqua,  who  wrote  on  the 
gout;  Gymnasius,  who  was  sunamoned  on  con- 
sultation to  many  of  the  princes  of  Italy ;  Mal- 
pighi;'  Caesalpinus;  Jacobus  Bonaventura;  the 
brothers  Castellani ;  uncle  and  nephew  Syl- 
vester and  Taddeus  Collioola;  Zacchias  who 
wrote  on  medico-legal  problems,  and  so  on 
through  many  other  names  that  have  a  place  in 
the  history  of  medicine. 

The  Church's  attitude  toward  medicine  is 
veiy  well  illustrated  by  the  regulations  for  the 
maintenance  of  high  standards  in  medical  edu- 
cation which  were  enforced  by  papal  bulls.  . 
According  to  these  there  had  to  be  three  years 
of  preliminary  study  at  the  university,  then 
four  ytSLTs  at  medicine  and  a  year  of  practice 
with  a  physician  before  personal  practice  could 
be  taken  up.  We  have  climbed  oack  in  many 
schools,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  to  this  stand- 
ard in  the  20th  century.  In  the  mid-19th  cen- 
tury we  required  only  two  terms  of  four 
months  each,  ungraded  lectures,  for  the  degree 
in  medicine,  and  that  was  a  license  to  practise 
in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Church's  greatest  contribution  to 
medicine  was  the  hospitals.  Medieeval  hos- 
pitals were  besrutiful  buildings,  well  planned, 
roomy,  aiiy^,  with  an  abundance  of  water  and 
well-organized  nursing.  Virchow  has  told  the 
story  of  these  old  hospitals  and  their  founda- 
tion. The  main  factor  was  «the  papal  en- 
thusiasm.^ He  adds:  ^Though  hospitals  had 
existed  in  the  East  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Rotnan  Catholic  Church  ...  to  establish 
institutions  for  the  care  of  those  suffering 
from  disease.*  Miss  Nutting  and  Miss  Dock 
in  their  ^History  of  Nursing^  have  emphasized 
the  contrast  between  the  sordid  munici|>al  and 
State  institutions  of  the  modem  time  with  the 
^beautiful  gardens,  roomy  halls  and  springs  of 
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water  of  the  old  cloister  hospitals  of  the 
Middle  Ages  with  the  comforts  of  their  friendly 
interiors.*  It  was  these  finely  organized  hos- 
pitals and  the  good  nursing  that  made  the 
astounding  surgery  of  the  later  Middle  Ages 
possible.  The  three  things  go  together, —  good 
surgery,  good  nursing,  good  hospitals.  The 
mediseval  hospitals  were  very  numerous.  Vir- 
chow  points  out  that  in  Germany  every  city  of 
5,000  inhabitants  had  its  hospitals  They  were 
at  least  as  numerous  in  the  Latin  cotmtries. 

An  old  proverb  ran  *where  there  are  three 
physicians  there  are  two  atheists.* .  This  is  not 
true  so  far  as  Catholic  physicians  are  con- 
cerned and  especially  not  as  regards  great 
scientific  physicians.  The  illustrations  will 
serve  to  show  at  the  same  time  the  relations  of 
the  Church  and  medicine  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. Morganig  •the  father  of  modern  pathol- 
ogy* (Virchow),  was  a  devout  Catholic,  one  of 
whose  sons  became  a  Jesuit  and  all  of  his 
eight  daughters  nuns,  with  dieir  father's  full 
approbation.  Laennec,  the  greatest  of  clinical 
I^ysicians,  was  a  devout  Breton  Catholic 
whose  favorite  devotion  was  the  Rosary. 
Auenbrugger,  the  inventor  of  auscultation, 
Corrigan,  of  Corrigan's  disease,  Schwann,  the 
founder  of  the  cell  doctrine,  Johannes  Muller, 
the  father  of  modefn  German  medicine,  Qaude 
Bernard  and  Pasteur,  were  not  merely  nominal, 
but  thoroughly  practical,  Catholics.  The  same 
thing  can  be  said  of  such  men  here  in  America 
as  Sir  William  Hingston  of  Montreal,  Prof. 
Thomas  Dwight,  Parkman  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  Harvard  for  25  years,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  pioneer  in  American  gynaecology,  Hora- 
tio Storer,  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  hospi- 
tal nursing  and  the  reform  of  hospitals, 'John  B. 
Murphy,  our  greatest  surgeon  in  this  genera- 
lion,  and  many  others  who  might  be  mentioned. 

Biology. —  The  biological  sciences  are 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  focus  of  the 
danger  &rea  for  faith  in  modem  times,  and 
especially  since  the  theory  of  evolution  has 
gained  ground  the  Church  presumedly  had  to 
take  an  attitude  of  opposition.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  many  of  the  epoch-making  workers  in 
biology  have  been  devout  ecclesiastics.  Experi- 
mental and  observational  biology  begins  with 
Abbe  Spallanzani  <  1729-99).  whose  work 
*Regeneration>  (1770)  opened  our  era.  The 
discoverer  of  the  cell  theory  was  Theodor 
Schwann,  a  Catholic  from  the  Rhineland,  who 
refused  flattering  offers  of  professorships  in 
German  universities  because  he  wished  to  rerpain 
among  his  Catholic  students  in  Belgium.  Jo- 
hannes Mflller,  the  great  German  physiologist, 
to  whom  modem  biology  owes  more  than  to 
any  others,  was  a  devout  Catholic.  So  was 
Pasteur,  the  father  of  modern  bacteriology. 
Claude  Bernard,  like  many  Frenchmen,  neg- 
lected rcKgion  in  mid-life,  but  for  some  years 
before  his  death  was  a  faithful  CathoHc.  Men- 
del, the  rcvolutionizer  of  modern  biology  in 
all  that  relates  to  heredity,  was  an  Augustinian 
monk,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  scientific  work, 
was  elected  the  abbot  of  his  monastery  and 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Father  Armand 
David,  the  missionary  in  uilna,  probably  de- 
scribed more  hitherto  unknown  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  than  any  other  in  the  last 
generation. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  modem  entomologists 
is    Father    Wasmann,    S.J.      In    arch8eok>gy 
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Catholic  churchmen  have  rendered  brilliant 
service:  Abb4  Breuil  and  Father  Obermaier 
are  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  the  cave 
man.  The  greatest  name  in  Babylonian  archae- 
ology is  P^re  Scheil,  the  Dominican,  who  so 
promptly  translated  the  Code  of  Hammur^abt 
and  has  done  so  much  else  to  put  archaeology 
in  his  debt.  Far  from  the  Church  discouraging 
such  scientific  work  by  priests  they  are  given 
opportunities  for  it,  can  readily  command  the 
aid  of  other  ecclesiastics  and,  above  all,  are 
free  from  solicitude  as  to.  woridly  cai^s  while 
carrying  it  on.  The  hierarchy  and  the  religious 
orders  to  which  they  belong  take  pains  to  show 
them  how  proud  they  are  of  their  achievements, 
and  they  themselves,  far  from  having  their 
faith  disturbed  by  their  science,  are  usually 
known  for  dieir  devotion  to  t&eir  religious 
duties.  As  it  is, now  it  has  always  been»  At 
times  *there  have  been  unfortimate  misunder-^ 
standing.  These  occur  also  at  the  present 
tiaio.  They  are  entirely  personal.  They  do 
not  represent  the  policy  of  the  Church.  Ooca- 
sionaliy  it  seems  as  though  a  scientist  is  being 
hampered  in  his  work. by  religious  Superiors, 
but  thoroi^  knowledge  of  the  case  always 
shows  other  factors  at  work. 

Phvtical  Sdeiice.^The  policy  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  physical  sciences,  apart  from 
those  mentioned,  is  dear  from  history.  Many 
of  the  distinguished  names  in  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  electricity  from  Father  Diwisch, 
Franklin's  rival  in  bringing  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  and  Father  Beccaria,  who,  throng 
Priestlw's  infiuenccL  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Sode^r  of  England,  and  Abbe  Nollet, 
famous  for  his  series  of  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  electricity  on  animals  and  plants, 
were  Catholic  priests.  A  great  many  of  the 
distinguished  pioneers  in  electricity  were  faith- 
ful Catholics.  To  take  only  the  names  of  the 
men  after  whom  units  in  electricity  are  named 
we  have  Galvani,  who  asked  to  be  buried  in 
the  Third  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  to  which  he 
'belonged;  Volta  and  Amp^^  both  of  diem 
well  known  for  their  devout  faith  and  practice ; 
Coulomb,  a  good  French  Catholic,  and  Ohm, 
who  was  teaching  at  a  Jesuit  school  when  he 
made  his  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  resist** 
ance.  Meteorology,  in  the  older  time  as  well 
as  now,  and  seismology  in  recent  ^ears,  owe 
much  of  their  development  to  the  saentifK  sta- 
tions established  by  the  reli^ous  orders,  espe^- 
cially  the  Jesuits  in  connection  with  their  col- 
leges in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These 
brought  precious  information  from  which  laws 
were  deduced.  The  Jesuits  solved  the  secret 
of  the  severe  storms  of  the  Philippbie&  and  the 
United  States  government  recognized  their 
work. 
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CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THB 
UNITBD  STATBS,  The.  Recent  historical 
developments  as  to  the  Norsemen  on  the  Amer* 
ican  Continent  show  that  there  was  a  bishop  in 
Greenland  and  missions  on  the  mainland  before 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Whether  any  of 
these  were  in  territory  now  the  United  States  is 
not  sure,  but  the  traditions  of  Norumbega 
(q.v.)  favor  it.  The  first  .definite  date  m 
United  States  Catholic  History  is  that  of  the 
celebration  of  mass  on  Manhattan  Island  for 
the  expedition  of  Verazzano,  who  led  French 
ships  here  in  1524.  The  Spanish  settlement 
(1565)  of  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  was  the 
first  Catholic  foundation  in  the  country.  The 
French  settlement  of  Louisiana  led  to  a  dis- 
tinct development  of  Catholicity  in  that  region 
in  the  17th  century.  The  Indian  missionaries, 
who  in  the  same  century  came  down  from 
Canada  into  what  is  now  Maine,  New  York, 
Michigan  and  Illinois,  represented  further  de- 
velopments of  •  early  Catholicity  here.  The 
Spanish  missionaries  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
the  18th  century  showed  how  much  could  be 
accomplished  by  such  efforts  among  the  Indians 
when  unhampeted  by  the  exploitation  of  the 
whites.  As  the  result  of  the  Franciscan  mis- 
sions the  Californian  Indians,  some  of  the 
lowest  in  the  country,  were  in  the  course  of  a 
single  generation  lifted  to  a  comparatively  high 
level  of  civilization,  living  peacefully  in  their 
mission  towns,  occupying  themselves  with  agri- 
culture and  domestic  manufactures,  but  above 
all  developing  what  amounted  almost  to  genius 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  and  leaving  monuments 
of  architecture  that  are  standing  witnesses,  now 
fortunately  being  carefully  preserved,  of  the 
success  of  their  Christian  teachers  to  bring  out 
all  that  was  best  in  Indian  nature. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  13  original  colonies, 
Catholics  were  proscribed.  Even  in  Maryland, 
founded  by  a  Catholic  and  whose  proprietor. 
Lord  Baltimore,  had  at  its  foundation  pro- 
claimed for  the  first  time  in  history  the  practice 
of  religious  freedom,  proscriptive  laws  were 
passed  after  a  time  and  Catholics  were  deprived 
of  most  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  In  New  York 
under  King  James  II  a  Catholic  governor  of 
the  colony,  Thomas  Dongan,  granted  a  charter 
(1683)  far  more  liberal  than  that  enjoyed  by 
any  American  colony  up  to  that  time,  above  all 
securing  for  everyone  absolute  freedom  of 
worship;  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts, 
Catholics  in  New  Yoric  came  under  rather 
severe  laws  once  more,  so  that  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  John  Uiy,  convicted 
of  being  a  Catholic  priest,  though  he  was  not, 
was  put  to  death. 

Pennsylvania  w^  the  only  one  of  the 
colonies  that  tolerated  freedom  of  worship  for 
Catholics  before  the  Revolution,  for  even  Mary- 
land, founded  by  Catholics  on  the  principle  of 
religious  tolerance,  had  so  turned  against  that 
original    liberal    policy   that   when    there   was 


Question  of  building  a  Catholic  church  in  Phila- 
elphia  the  project  was  for  a  time  put  off  until 
there  was  a  definite  settlement  of  the  dispute 
then  pending,  as  to  whether  the  land  on  which 
Philadelphia  was  built  belonged  to  Maiyland 
or  Pennsylvania. 

In  spite  of  this  intolerance  of  the  colonists 
a  great  many  of  the  Catholics  fought  bravely 
for  the  colonies  in  the  Revolution,  so  that 
Washington  particularly  came  to  respect  them 
thoroughly.  Some,  like  General  Moylan,  be- 
came close  friends,  while  the  ardent  patriotism 
of  men  like  Commodore  Barry  heartened  the 
Father  of  his  Country  at  some  of  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  Revolution.  Catholic  toleration 
in  Pennsylvania  had  its  manifest  good  effect, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  famous  fighting  Penn- 
sylvania Line, — ^the  Line  of  Ireland,*  as  Gen- 
eral Lee  called  it,—  were  Catholics.  When  Guy 
Fawkes'  Day  was  to  be  celebrated  in  Boston 
with  the  burning  of  an  tfhgy  of  the  Pope, 
Washington  wrote  a  letter,  still  exUnt,  suggest- 
ing how  unsuitable  was  such  a  celebration  when 
Catholics  were  taking  their  parts  whole  heart- 
edly  with  the  colonists.  One  of  the  important 
^gners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
CJiarles  Carroll,  a  Catholic,  who,  when  someone 
remarked  that  there  were  so  many  Carrolls 
that  the  British  would  not  know  exactly  which 
one  it  was,  designated  hihiself  beyond  all  doubt 
by  adding  •of  Oirrollton.*  Even  John  Jay's 
bigotry,  though  it  alienated  Canada,  did  not 
lessen  the  patriotism  of  Catholics  in  the  col- 
onies. The  alliance  with  His  Most  Catholic 
Majesty  of  France  did  much  to  break  down 
intolerance  toward  Catholics  and  the  further 
alliance  with  Catholic  Spain  helped  the  same 
good  cause.  Members  of  Congress  from  all 
over  the  country  came  to  be  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  the  French  and  Spanish  Ministers 
who  had  Catholic  chaplains  with  them  and 
formal  religious  celebrations  of  successes  in  the 
Revolution  were  held  in  Saint  Joseph's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  attended  by  many  prominent 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  All  this 
helped  to  break  down  bigotry.  The  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne,  the  French  Minister,  who  pledged 
his.  private  fortune  to  the  help  of  the  colonists, 
was  a  further  important  factor  in  the  lessening 
of  prejudice.  He  won  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship particularlv  of  New  England  members  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  became  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Governor  Trumbull  of  Cx>n- 
necticut,  the  •Brother  Jonathan,*  whose  name 
became  the  popular  svmbol  of  our  people  until 
replaced  by  •Uncle  Sam.*  Benedict  Arnold's 
treason  plot  proposed  besides  the  surrender  of 
West  Point  a  scheme  to  capture  the  French 
Minister  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Connecticut. 
Amon^  the  excuses  alleged  by  Arnold  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  treason  was  that  the  Quebec 
Act  had  granted  freedom  of  worship  to  Cath- 
olics in  Canada  and  the  toleration  of  Cathol- 
icity which  he  saw  growing  in  the  Colonies 
endangered  the  Protestant  religion.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  the  securing  of  tolera- 
tion in  this  country  was  more  of  an  accident 
than  a  definite  purpose.  Anglican  and  Puritan 
could  not  trust  each  other,  so  Catholics  slipped 
in  under  the  general  religious  liberty  which  had 
to  be  voted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  clear 
now  that  the  first  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing  religious  liberty,  was  not  a 
little  due  to  Washington's  influence  and  was 
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carried  because  he  wanted  to  safeguard  the 
ri^ts  of  the  Catholics,  whom  he  had  learned 
to  value  highly  for  their  heroic  efforts  for  the 
country  durmg  the  Revolution.  In  spite  of  this 
amendment,  however,  the  laws  o|  many  States 
continued  to  bar  Catholic  citizens  from  their 
rights.  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  the 
only  States  whose  laws  did  not  need  expung- 
ing in  order  to  secure  to  Catholics  the  right 
to' vote  and  be  voted  for.  In  1784  Rhode  Island 
removed  from  its  constitution  the  clause  dis- 
qualifying Roman  CathoUcs  from  ofhce.  This 
was  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, but  other  States  were  slow  to  follow 
this  example.  In  1806  New  York  did  so,  but 
Massachusetts  waited  until  1821,  Virginia  until 
1830,  North  Carolina  until  1836,  New  Jersey 
did  not  remove  all  disqualifications  from  Roman 
Catholics  until  1844,  while  in  1876,  fully  100 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  New  Hamp- 
shire still  retained  disqualifying  laws,  only  re- 
pealed the  following  year.  Shortly  after  the 
Revolution  the  Churdr  was  organized  inde- 
pendently of  all  foreign  influence  with  John 
Carroll,  a  relative  of  the  signer,  as  Prefect 
Apostolic,  appointed  26  Nov.  1784.  Until  the 
Revolution  the  Catholics  in  the  colonies  had 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Chal- 
loner,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London.  His 
successor  refused  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction. 
It  was  proposed  at  first  that  the  Church  should 
be  under  French  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
Franklin  as  our  Minister  to  France  favored 
this  for  a  time,  but  was  brought  to  realize  the 
danger  there  would  be  in  such  foreign  influ- 
ence. Rev.  Dr.  John  Carroll's  appointment  fol- 
lowed his  recognition  of  this. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll 
states  that  there  were  at  this  time  in  Maryland 
15,800  Catholics;  in  Pennsvlvaoia  7,000;  in 
Virginia  200:  in  New  York  1.500;  a  few  in  New 
England  and  some  scattered  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, formerly  under  the  iurisdurtion  of  the 
bishop  of  Quebec.  Altogether  there  were  less 
than  30,000  Catholics  in  the  whole  country. 
The  infant  Church  had  some  serious  troubles, 
many  of  them  due  to  what  is  known  as  the 
trustee  system.  Lavmen  in  control  of  the  funds 
thought  to  control  also  -  sacerdotal  and  even 
episcopal  action.  The  spirit  of  independence 
in  the  new  country  readily  tempted  to  abuses 
in  this  matter  and  the  first  half  century  of 
Catholic  history  has  manv  such  disputes,  which 
led  to  the  loss  by  the  Church  of  a  number  of 
Catholics,  especially  of  the  older  families.  In 
1789,  the  year  of  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Dr.  Carroll  was  made  bishop,  so  that 
the  State  and  the  Catholic  Church  run  parallel 
in  their  formal  history.  Bishop  Carroll  at  once 
took  u^  the  project  of  a  college,  already  dis- 
cussed in  1786,  and  Georgetown  Colleg;e  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  founded  in  1789. 
Bishop  Carrol]  visited  Boston  and  notes  with 
pleasure  how  the  spirit  of  tolerance  is  growing. 
'It  is  wonderful  to  tell  what  great  civilities 
*  have  been  done  to  me  in  this  town  where  a 
few  years  ago  the  popish  priest  was  thought  to 
be  the  greatest  monster  in  creation.*  Previous 
intolerance  can  be  best  understood  from  the 
fewness  of  the  Catholic  population  in  New 
England,  for  in  1798  the  whole  number  of 
Catholics  was  estimated  at  only  750,  this  figure 
including  some  500  Catholic  Indians  in  Maine. 


In  1800  Rev.  Dr.  Matignon  erected  the  first 
building  for  Catholic  services  in  Boston  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  church,  ^'John  Adams»  Prett- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  other  Protestant 
gentlemen  being  generous  contributors.*  In 
1803  the  Louisiana  Purchase  brouia^t  New  Or- 
leans into  the  United  States,  in  which  there 
had  been  a  bishop  since  1793,  and  with  a  large 
increase  in  Catholic  population.  The  religious 
liberty  assured  in  the  country  soon  brought 
large  numbers  of  Catholics  and  led  a  great 
many  back  to  the  faith  which  either  they  or 
their  fathers  had  abandoned  because  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  and  -the  difficulty  of  prac- 
tising their  religion.  At  Bishop  Carroll's 
suggestion  new  bishoprics  were  created  in  1806 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Bardstown.  He 
recommended  that  New  York  be  left  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Boston,  but  the  Irish  bishops 
succeeded  in  securing  the  appointment  of 
Father  Luke  Concanen  as  bishop  of  New  York. 
Bishop  Concanen  died  before  reaching  this 
country.  Dr.  Egan  was  chosen  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  De  Cheverus  bishop  of  Boston  and 
Dr.  Flaget  of  Bardstown.  Baltimore  then  be- 
came an  archbishopric  Archbishop  Carroll  ' 
died  in  December  1815  and  was  siu:ceeded  by 
Archbishop  Neale,  who  established  the  Visita- 
tion Convent  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  restored 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  suppressed  by  the  Pope 
in  1773,  but  now  permitted  to  revive.  Prince 
Gallitzin  of  Rtissia,  who  had  become  a  priest, 
did  splendid  missionary  work  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centut^, 
founding  in  1799  the  town  of  Loretto,  still 
famous  as  a  Catholic  centre. 

The  American  Church  was  particularly  for^ 
tunate  in  the  bishops  who  occupied  these  first 
sees.  Archbishop  Carroll  was  a  valued  and 
respected  friend  of  the  patriots  who  made  the 
country.  Bishop  Louis  de  Cheverus,  the  first* 
bishop  of  Boston,  had  been  doing  heroic  mis- 
sionary work  throughout  New  England  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  he 
was  made  bishop.  He  was  often  consulted  by 
the  le^slature  of  Massachusetts  and  accepted 
.mBnj  mvitations  to  explain  Catholic  doctrine, 
makmg  use  for  this  puipose  even  of  Protestant 
churches.  Speaking  of  him,  William  Ellery 
Channing  said :  ^How  can  we  shut  our  hearts 
against  this  proof  of  the  Catholic  religion  to 
form  gpod  and  great  men?^  Bishop  Flaget, 
another  Frenchman,  the  first  bishop  of  Bards- 
town, was  indefatigable  in  his  missionary  labors 
in  the  immense  territory  under  his  jurisdiction, 
now  divided  into  28  dioceses,  five  of  them 
archdioceses.  He  won  the  respect  and  rever- 
ence of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
The  Bardstown  bishopric  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Louisville  (1841).  Bishop  Ro- 
sati,  an  Italian,  the  first  bishop  of  Saint  Louis, 
was  another  one  of  these  marvelous  pioneer 
bishojps  whose  missionary  spirit  could  not  be 
satisfied.  In  one  year  his  converts  numbered 
300.  Bishop  Loras  became  the  first  bishop  of 
Dubuque  in  1837  with  but  one  priest  to  help 
him,  and  yet  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
immense  good  and  stamping  his  personality  on 
all  the  future  history  of  Dubuque.  Another 
very  successful  French  bishop  was  Joseph  Cretin, 
the  first  bishop  of  ^aint  Paul.  Some  of  the 
problems  he  had  to  meet  will  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  within  a  period  of  six  years 
his    flock   grew    from    1,000   to   60,00a     Like 
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Bishop  Loras  of  Dubuqnc  he  was  veiy  success- 
ful in  promoting  Catholic  immig^tion  and  lay^ 
ing  deep  foundations  for  the  future  of  his 
diocese.  The  bishops  were  of  all  nationalities 
and  Frederick  Baraga,  a  Slovenian  from  the 
west  of  Austria,  was  appointed  the  first  bishop 
of  Marquette  in  1853  after  having  labored  for 
22  years  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  of 
Michigan.  His  writings  are  still  recognized 
as  of  high  authority  on  the  languages  of  the 
American  Indians.' 

The  Church  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South  and  West,  and  two  new 
bishoprics  were  created  in  1820  in  Richmond 
and  Charleston.  Rev.  John  England  of  Irish 
birth,  destined  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  Ameri- 
can Church,  was  made  bishop  of  Charleston. 
His  writings  are  still  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion on  Catholic  subjects.  The  bishoprics  of 
Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  were  erected  in 
1821  and  1826.  It  was  felt  that  the  growth  of 
the  Church  now  demanded  that  the  bishops  and 
prominent  ecclesiastics  of  the  country  should 
take  council  of  each. other  for  the  benefit  of 
Catholicity  in  America,  and  the  first  Provincial 
Council  of  Baltimore  was  held  in  1829.  The 
records  show  that  at  this  time  Catholics  had  in- 
creased more  than  12  times  in  numbers  in  this 
country  and  that  there  was  in  1830  a  Catholic 
population  here  of  nearly  400,000. 

New  bishoprics  continued  to  be  founded  in 
the  West  and  sees  were  erected  at  Dubuque  in 
1837,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  in  1843,  Oregon 
City  1846,  Saint  Paul  and  Santa  F6  1850  and 
San  Francisco  in  1853.  Before  the  acquisition 
of  California  San  Francisco  had  been  part  of 
the  Mexican  diocese  of  the  two  Califomias 
erected  in  1840.  During  the  decade  after  1840 
Catholicity  increased  very  ra|>idly  in  the  United 
States  because  of  European  immigration.  The 
famine  in  Ireland  and  political  troubles  of 
various  kinds  in  other  countries  caused  a  great 
many  immigrants  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Church  had  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  very  large  increase  in  its  member- 
ship. To.  deal  with  the  new  problem  thus 
created  the  First  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
assembled  in  1852.  At  this  time  the  Catholic 
population  numbered  about  2.000,000 ;  there  were 
30  episcopal  sees  including  the  six  archdioceses 
ot  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Saint  Louis  and  Oregon  City.  In  New 
York  and  Boston  particularly  Catholics  in- 
creased rapidly  in  numbers.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  there  were 
some  15,000  Catholics  in  the  diocese  of  Boston, 
about  half  of  whom  were  in  the  city,  but  they 
were  beginning  to  crowd  into  all  the  growing 
towns  of  New  England,  Lowell,  Newport,  Fall 
River,  Taunton,  Providence,  Hartford.  New 
York  grew  even  faster.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  19th  century  Father  Kohlman,  S. 
T.,  found  the  parish  of  Saint  Peter's  in  New 
York  city  to  contain  14,000  Catholics.  He  pur- 
chased a  site  for  a  second  church  between 
Broadway  and  Bowery  road,  then  on  the  out- 
skirts, and  with  the  coming  of  a  bishop  to  New 
York  this  became  the  cathedral.  Father  Kohl- 
man who  opened  a  school  and  was  prominent  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  city  was  once  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  against  prisoners  accused 
of  thievery  and  asked  to  tell  what  he  had  heard 
from  them  in  confession.  This  he  refused  to  do 
in  a  most  solemn  way  in  court  and  the  presiding 


justice,  De  Witt  Qinton,  supported  him,  thus 
settling  for  America  the  question  of  the  status 
of  information  obtained  in  confession  as 
privileged.  The  second  bishop  of  New  York 
was  John  Connolly,  consecrated  in  1814.  He 
was  succeeded  by  John  Dubois  in  1826.  At  his 
arrival  he  estimated  the  Catholics  in  the  city  at 
25,000  and  throughout  the  diocese  150,000.  To 
serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  this  immense  num- 
ber New  York  city  had  but  six  priests  and  there 
were  but  four  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  Albany, 
RQchester  and  Buffalo  though  each  containing 
hundreds  of  Catholics  had  no  resident  priests. 
Brookl3m  had  but  one  small  chapel,  a  mission 
from  New  York,  visited  occasionally  by  a 
priest.  Newark,  Paterson  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, all  of  them  then  in  the  New  York  diocese, 
were  only  building  their  small  churches.  Al- 
most necessarily  under  such  difficult  conditions 
a  great  many  Catholics  lost  their  faith  because 
of  lack  of  opportunities  to  practise  their  reli^don 
and  bring  up  their  children  in  it  Some  of  the 
Western  dioceses  were  of  course  in  even  worse 
straits.  Bardstown  included  besides  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  all  the  country  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory,  embracing  what  is  now  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio.  There  were  small  scattered  Catholic 
communities  of  French  at  Kaskaskia,  Kahokia, 
Prairie  du  Rocher  in  Illinois-  Vincennes,  Ind., 
along  the  Raisin  River  and  in  Detroit  and 
Mackinaw,  Mich.,  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  though  there  were  only  three 
priests  to  tend  to  them  all.  Bishop  Flaget 
within  10  vears  was  able  to  report  that  he  had 
in  Kentucky  alone  19  churches,  10  priests  and 
10,000  Catholics. 

Some  of  the  pioneer  priests  were  remarkable 
men.  One  of  these  was  Father  Gabriel  Richard, 
a  Sulpician  who  did  so  much  for  Detroit  and 
the  nei^borhood  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  The  Sulpicians,  exiled  from  Paris  by 
the  Revolution,  were  of  great  help  to  infant 
Catholicity  in  America.  They  founded  Saint 
Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore  (1791)  which, 
after  a  very  trying  time  at  first,  proved  a 
wonderful  nursery  of  priests  for  the  American 
Church.  In  1831  they  founded  Saint  Charles 
College    for   clerical    students   though   it   was 

Sractically  not  opened  until  1848.  Father 
Lichard  was  assigned  to  the  missions  in  Illinois 
about  1795,  transferred  to  Detroit  in  1798.  He 
opened  a  young  ladies'  academy  in  1804  and  a 
seminary  for  young  men  the  same  year.  The 
girls  were  taught  spinning  and  weaving  as  well 
as  purely  intellectual  subjects.  With  Rev.  John 
Monteith,  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
Detroit  as  president  and  Father  Richard  as 
vice-president^  the  *Catholepistemiad  or  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan*  was  founded  in  1817. 
In  1821  when  the  University  of  Michigan  was 
incorporated  Father  Richard  was  made  a  trus- 
tee. He  published  the  first  Catholic  paper  in 
this  country.  The  Michigan  Essay  or  Impartial 
Observer.  Before  he  was  able  to  eet  the  print- 
ing press  over  the  mountains  he  had  a  public, 
cner  who  as  a  •spoken  newspaper*  gave  the 
news  and  certain  advertisements  at  the  church 
door  on  Sundays.  In  1823  he  was  sent  to 
Washington  as  territorial  delegate,  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  priest  having  a  seat  in  Congress. 
When  cholera  visited  Detroit  in  1832  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  disease  in  his  zeal  for  the  sick. 
Judge  Cooley  declared  •he  would  have  been  a 
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man  of  mark  in  almost  any  community  and  at 
any  tuiK.^ 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Catholic  prel- 
ates of  the  United  States  was  John  Hughes 
(1797-1864)  who  became  bishop  of  New  York 
in  1838  and  the  first  archbishop  of  that  see  in 
1850.  A  self-made  man  who  worked  his  way 
through  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College^  Emmitts- 
burg,  Md..  as  a  gardener,  he  demonstrated  a 
high  quality  of  intellect  in  his  controversy 
with  Rev.  John  Breckenridge  which  made  the 
American  people  realize  for  the  first  time  how 
strong  was  uie  intellectual  position  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  showed  his  firm  char- 
acter during  the  troublous  times  of  trusteeism 
in  Philadelphia  and  then  was  made  bishop  of 
New  York.  He  at  once  took  up  the  correction 
of  abuses  that  had  crept  into  New  York  life  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Church.  It  was  duo  to 
his  efforts  that  the  Public  School  Sodefty,  a 
private  corporation  which  controlled  the  funds 
and  managed  the  common  schools,  of  New 
York,  was  dissolved,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
popular  education.  Bishop  Hughes  then  inau- 
gurated a  system  of  parochial  schools  which 
has  developed  into  the  magnificent  Catholic 
school  system  of  New  York.  His  controversy 
with  ^Kirwan*  (Rev.  Nicholas  Murray)  in  1850 
probably  did  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
Americans  understand  how  utterly  one-sided 
were  the  commonly  accepted  views  of  the 
Church  in  this  country.  The  firm  stand  that 
Bishop  Hughes  took  in  New  York  prevented 
the  noting;  destruction  and  bloodshed,  which 
occurred  as  a  consequence  of  Native  Ameri- 
canism in  1844  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  Know 
Nothingism  10  years  later,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  from  coming  to  a  head  in  his  diocese. 

He  was  well  known  for  his  thorough-going 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  was  a  personal  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Polk  and  of  many  men  prominent  in  the 
political  history  of  the  time.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  appealed  to  by  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  of  State  Seward  and  was  en- 
trusted with  a  diplomatic  mission  of  an  infor- 
mal character  to  Europe  and  particularly  to 
France  in  order  to  neutralize  the  growing  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  European  intervention  ^on 
the  side  of  the  South.  In  spite  of  failing 
health  which  had  compelled  him  to 'ask  for  a  co- 
adjutor he  acc^ted  this  mission  at  the  personal 
solicitation  of  President  Lincoln,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  December 
1861  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  dur- 
ing many  months,  he  met  prelates  from  Euro» 
pean  countries  and  corrected  many  false  im- 
pressions with  regard  to  the  war  between  the 
States.  The  government  at  Washington  felt 
that  his  visit  to  Europe  had  been  of  great  im- 
portance in  making  the  cause  of  the  North  bet- 
ter understood  and  an  official  intimation  of 
this  was  conveyed  to  the  Holy  See  direct  from 
President  Lincoln,  suggesting  that  the  Arch- 
bishop could  only  ^  be  properly  rewarded  by 
Rome,  but  his  failing  health  put  that  out  of 
the  question.  ^  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  let- 
ter commending  Archbishop  Hughes'  patriot- 
ism. The  last  public  function  that  he  under- 
took was  a  public  address  delivered  shortiv 
before  his  death  to  the  Catholics  of  New  York 
with  regard  to  participation  in  the  •draft  riots,* 
which  caused  so  much  disturbance  to  the  city 
and  country  in  July  1863.    His  address  to  the 


crowd  had  to  be  made  sitting  down  because  of 
bis  weakness  and  his  voice  could  not  be  heard 
far,  but  his  published  words  made  it  clear  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  the  Catholic  Church  com- 
mended to  its  members  their  duties  as  citizens 
to  fight  for  the  conservation  of  the  Union  to 
which  they  owed  so  much. 

Just  before  and  after  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  the  Catholic  Church  received  great  ad- 
ditions to  its  members  by  the  immigration  from 
Ireland,  consequent  upon  the  famine  and  intol- 
erable conditions  there,  and  from  Germany  be- 
cause of  political  disturbances  in  connection 
with  the  revolutions  of  1848.  Undoubtedly  the 
strongest  American  influence  exerted  over 
thes/e  newly-arrived  Americans  was  that  of  the 
Church,  and  its  effect  was  seen  in  the  large 
numbers  of  Catholics  of  Irish  and  German  de- 
scent who  fought  splendidly  and  so  many  of 
whom  hed  their  blood  in  defense  of  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War.  There  had  been 
organized  intolerance  under  the  name  of  the 
Native  American  party,  which  led  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Ursulme  Convent  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1834,  and  of  two  Catholic  churches 
in  Philadelphia  (1844)  as  the  result  of  riots 
in  which  a  number  ot  people  were  killed.  In 
die  fifties  the  Know  Nothings,  so  called  be- 
cause of  their  answer  to  all  questions  about  the 
organization  as  directed  by  its  rules  was  ^^I 
know  nothing,^  led  to  serious  disturbances,  in- 
cluding the  killing  of  Catholics,  the  burning  of 
churches  and  other  outrages  in  some  10  States. 
The  answer  to  this  campaign  of  bigotry  by  the 
patriotism  displayed  in  tne  Qvil  War  was  com- 
plete. 

About  the  same  time  the  Church  began  to 
make  large  gains  by  conversion  from  among 
the  educated  people  of  the  country.  There 
was  an  ^Oxford  Movement^'  in  Ameuca  as 
well  as  in  England  and  many  distinguished 
converts  were  made.  Among  these  the  best 
known  was  Orestes  Brownson,  well  known  as 
a  writer  on  serious  subjects,  and  Isaac  Hec- 
ker  (oi  Brook  Farm),  who  gathered  round 
him  tne  group  of  men  who  founded  the  Paulist 
Congregation,  New  York,  for  the  conversion 
of  non-Catholics.  There  were  a  number  of 
converts  from  among  the  Protestant  clergy, 
the  most  distinguished  of  them  being  Rev.  Dr. 
Levi  Silliman  Ives,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  North  Carolina,  Rev.  Dr.  Preston  of 
New  York,  Rev.  James  Roosevelt  Bayley  of 
New  Jersey,  Rev.  George  Herbert  Doane,  the 
son  and  brother  of  Protestant  Episcopal  bish- 
ops of  New  Jersey  and  Albany,  and  somewhat 
later,  Rev.  Kent  Stone,  president  of  Kenyon 
and  Hobart  colleges,  who  afterward  became 
Father  Fidelis  of  the  Passionists. 

The  best  proof  of  the  recognition  by  Church 
authorities  that  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
should  be  absolutely  American  in  character  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  republican  aims  of  this 
country  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  these  converts  were  advanced  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the  hierarchy.  James  Roosevelt  Bay- 
ley  became  bishop  of  Newark  and  later  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  and  is  said  to  have  been 
offered  the  cardinalate  which  he  declined  in 
favor  of  Archbishop  McCloskey  of  New  York. 
Other  converts  who  became  bishops  were  Tyler 
of  Hartford,  Wadhams  of  Ogdensburg  and 
Wood  of  Philadelnhia,  who  later  became  arch- 
bishop.   Father  Doane  became  vicar*general 
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and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Newark 
and  Father  Preston  became  vicar-general  of 
New  York  and  both  were  made  domestic 
prelates  of  the  Pope.  Dr.  Silliman  Ives 
was  founder  and  the  first  president  of  the 
•Catholic  Protectory  for  Wayward  Girls  and 
Boys  of  New  York®  and  was  given  as  a  lay- 
man distinguished  opportunities  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  good.  Many  other  distln- 
r'shed  converts  were  made,  among  them  Dr. 
V.  Huntington,  brother  of  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton, the  artist,  wno  wrote  a  series  of  Catholic 
novels;  George  Parsons  Lathrop  and  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  poets;  Edward  Lee  Greene, 
the  botanist,  Rev.  Daniel  Hudson  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  Molly  Elliott  Seawell  and  Frank  Spear- 
man, novelists;  Rose  Hawthorne,  the  daughter 
of  Nathaniel,  who  afterward  became  Mother 
Alphonsa  of  the  Cancer  Home;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bellamy  Storer  and  such  distinguished  phy- 
sicians as  Drs.  Van  Buren,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  of  New  York  city,  Homer, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dwight,  Parkman  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Harvard  University  for  25  years, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  of  international  fame  in 
his  specialty  of  women's  diseases,  Horatio 
Storer,  vice-president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  well  known  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  American  medical  literature.  The 
number  of  conversions  grew  each  year  after  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  increasing  par- 
ticularly in  recent  years,  until  it  is  calculated  that 
about  25,000  converts  are  received  annually  into 
the  Church  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  the 
best  evidence  that  the  Church  appeals  to  thor- 
oughly practical  men  as  well  as  to  those  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  tendencies  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  altogether  of  men  who 
reached  the  rank  of  brigadier  or  major-general 
in  the  Civil  War,  46  became  converts  before 
their  deaths. 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States 
had  been  growing  very  rapidly  during  the  dec- 
ades just  before  the  war  between  the  States. 
The  newly  made  citizens  faced  their  duty  to 
their  adopted  country  bravely  and  with  few 
exceptions  whole  heartedly.  Archbishop  Hughes 
more  than  any  other  gave  the  keynote  to  patriot- 
ism for  his  fellow  countrymen  at  the  North. 
The  archbishop  of  New  York  had  long  con- 
sidered that  slavery  was  a  blot  on  this  country 
and  as  a  youn^  man  at  college  in  lyrical  mood 
had  invoked  Columbia  to  'chase  foul  bondage 
from  her  Southern  plain.^  In  his  controversy 
with  Breckenridge  he  had  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  paying  a  compliment  to  our 
'memorable  Declaration  of  Independence,* 
coupled  with  an  allusion  to  slavery.  He  had 
taken  firm  ground  against  the  radical  abolition- 
ists, however,  pointing  out  that  they  had  com- 
mitted the  very  crime  of  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  Constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States  which  they  charged  against  the 
Southern^  Confederacy  and  urging  moderation 
and  conciliation  on  both  sides.  Once  war  was 
declared,  however,  there  was  no  half-hearted- 
ness  about  his  support  of  the  Union. 

Another  of  the  distinguished  prelates  of  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  was  Archbishop 
Martin  John  Spalding  (1810-72),  a  descendant 
of  a  family  that  had  been  in  this  country  for 
many  generations.  He  became  bishop  of  Louis- 
ville in  1850  and  archbishop  of  Baltimore  in. 


1864.  The  growth  of  the  Church,  and  above 
all  the  number  of  conversions  had  attracted 
public  attention  more  than  ever  to  Catholicity 
and  the  patriotism  of  Catholics  during  the  Civil 
War  had  moderated  much  of  the  intolerance 
felt  toward  the  Church,  and  Americans  were 
now  more  willing  to  listen  to  expositions  of 
Catholic  doctrine.  Archbishop  Spalding  re- 
sponded to  a  deeply  felt  want  by  his  lectures 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  by  the  breadth 
of  his  scholariy  eHidition  succeeded  in  placing 
the  Church's  position  properly  before  the  minds 
of  fair-minded  Americans.  He  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  Univer- 
sity and  to  insist  that  intensive  development  of 
the  intellectual  life  would  add  greatly  to  the 
Church's  position.  He  came  to  be  hdd  in  high 
esteem  by  prominent  men  of  all  classes  and 
sects  in  the  United  States.  When  the  Second 
Plenary  Council  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  met  at  Baltimore  in  1866  under  the  pri- 
macy of  Archbishop  Spalding  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation had  doubled  to  neariy  4,000,000,  and 
though  the  increase  was  very  largely  due  to  Irish 
and  German  immig^tion,  the  feeling  was  grow- 
ing throughout  the  country  that  onr  new  citi- 
zens were  being  trained  to  genuine  Americanism 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church  whose  hier- 
archy was  deeply  patriotic  in  its  policies. 

Two  distinguished  prelates  who  have  been 
called  ^Fathers  of  the  American  Church*  were 
the  Kenricks  —  Irish  by  birth  but  thoroughly 
American  in  their  influence  on  the  Church. 
Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  was  for  a  time  bishop 
of  Philadelphia  (1830),  and  was  transferred  to 
the  archbisnopric  of  Baltimore  in  1851.  He 
was  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia for  his  courageous  zeal  during  an  awful 
epidemic  of  cholera  and  for  his  tact  during  the 
native  American  riots  when  40  persons  were 
killed  in  the  city.  His  brother,  Peter  Richard 
Kenrick,  became  archbishop  of  Saint  Louis  in 
1847  and  lived  to  celebrate  the  golden  jubilee 
of  his  consecration.  His  firm  stand  with  regard 
to  the  Drake  Test  Law  led  to  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  which  prevented 
threatened  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  religious  liberty. 

In  1884  when  the  Third  Plenary  Council  was 
held,  under  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  (now 
Cardinal)  Gi6bons,  the  Catholic  population  had 
actually  doubled  once  more  to  8,000,000.  The 
new  primate,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  was  destined  to 
occupy  a  place  of  particular  affection  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  and  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  typical  representative  of  all  that  was 
conservative  in  American  life.  His  published 
opinions  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  almost 
national  messages,  always  read  with  attention 
and  considered  with  reverence.  The  Church 
continued  to  grow  rapidly  under  the  favoring 
influence  of  religious  liberty  and  doubled  once 
more  in  numbers  by  the  beginning  of  the  new 
century.  ^ 

Religious  education  came  very  early  to  be 
recognized  as  an  extremely  important  factor 
for  the  Church's  growth  in  the  United  States 
and  for  the  conservation  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Catholic  hierarchy  was  firmly  per- 
suaded, to  use  Herbert  Spencer's  word,'  that  *it 
works  grave  mischief  whenever  intellectualiza- 
tion  precedes  moralization.*  The  first  Catholic 
college,  that  of  Georgetown,  was  established  in 
1789,  the  very  year  of  the  organization  of  the 
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Union.  Other  colleges  followed  until  now  there 
are  22  universities,  more  than  a  dozen  of  them 
with  over  1,000  students  in  attendance,  some 
200  colleges  for  boys  with  over  50,000  students 
in  attendance,  not  including  102  ecclesiastical 
seminaries  with  some  7,000  students.  Catholic 
higher  education  for  women  began  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Visitation  Academy, 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1799.  Mrs.  Seton's 
organization  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the 
foundation  of  Saint  Joseph's  Academy,  Em- 
mittsburg,  followed  in  \B09.  The  first  institu- 
tion for  ^ving  anything  more  than  education 
in  the  ordinary  branches  to  girls  in  New  Eng- 
land was  the  Ursuline  Academy  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  opened  in  1834  and  though  mainly  at- 
tended by  the  children  of  Protestant  parents, 
burned  down  that  year  by  a  mob  from  Bostoaat 
the  risk  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  pupils.  There 
are  now  some  700  Sisters'  academies  with  over 
100,000  pupils  in  attendance.  In  keeping  with 
the  times  these  have  developed  39  colleges  for 
women,  some  of  them  oftering  graduate  as 
well  as  undergraduate  instruction.  The  Sisters 
teach  in  the  parochial  schools,  over  50,000  of 
them  being  devoted  to  this  work,  teaching  more 
than  1.500,000  pupils. 

After  education  the  Church  has  considered 
its  most  important  work  the  organization  of 
charity.  The  oldest  hospital  founded  by  pri- 
vate beneficence  still  in  existence  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  is  the  Charity  (Sisters)  Hos- 
pital at  New  Orleans  dating  from  \720,  In 
1829  four  Sisters  of  Charity  went  to  Saint 
Louis  from  Emmittsburg  to  open  the  Mullanphy 
Hospital,  which  had  been  endowed  by  Mr. 
John  Mullanphv.  In  1832  when  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
utterly  disorganized  that  hospital,  six  sisters, 
by  request  of  Bishop  Ken  rick,  started  from 
Emmittsburg  within  two  hours^  after  the  sum- 
mons and  took  charge,  restoring  order  there 
and  giving  the  institution  ^its  one  shorty  inter- 
regnum of  peace  in  the  distressing  reign  of 
violence,  neglect  and  cruelty.*  (Nutting  and 
Dock^  ^History  of  Nursing>).  In  1847  Mercy 
Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  was  founded,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  chain  of  hospitals  under  the  care  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  throughout  the  country. 
In  1849  Saint  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  Yorlc: 
was  established  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  ana 
since  then  the  same  sisters  have  opened  11 
other  hospitals  in  the  greater  city.  Carney 
Hospital,  Boston,  was^  founded  in  1868,  and 
since  then  Sisters'  hospitals  have  come  to  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  American  life,  there  being 
now  some  530  Catholic  hospitals  in  the  country, 
caring  for  1,000,000  patients  a  year.  Besides 
they  have  charge  of  the  orphans,  of  the  found- 
lings and  of  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  old 
as  well  as  for  the  insane  and  the  tuberculous. 
Mother  Cabrini  founded  a  series  of  hospitals, 
beginning  with  Columbus  Hospital^  New  York, 
18^  orphan  asylums  and  schools  in  this  coun- 
liy  for  the  Italians,  which  have  helped  very 
much  in  solving  the  social  problems  connected 
with  this  large  group  of  new  citizens. 

Very  early  in  our  nistory  missionaries  among 
the  Indians  continued  some  of  the  good  work 
that  had  been  done  in  Colonial  days  ui  chris- 
tianizing and  civilizing  the  Indians.  The  *black 
robe*  of  the  Jesuits  became  a  power  among 
tbem.  Father  Fcter  de  Smet,  S.T.,  the  ^Apostle 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,*  served  the  Indians  of 


the  Middle  West  for  fully  50  years  (1821-71) 
and  was  often  called  upon  to  use  his  influence 
with  hostile  tribes.  Of  the  300,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States  60,000  are  Catholics,  ministered 
to  by  160  priests.  There  are  about  100  Catholic 
schools  for  Indian  children  containing  some 
5,000  pupils.  Missionary  effort  among  the 
negroes  has  been  even  more  active.  More  than 
100,000  of  our  colored  population  are  Catholics^ 
served  by  170  priests.  Nine  religious  communi- 
ties of  men  and  23  of  women  are  represented 
in  the  negro  work.  Mother  Drexel's  founda- 
tions for  the  Indians  and  negroes  have  accom- 
plished magnificent  results.  There  are  now  150 
Catholic  schools  for  negroes  with  an  attendance 
of  about  15,000  children. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  20th  century  the  Church  in  the 
United  States  received  large  additions  to  its 
number  through  the  immigrants  from  the  Slav 
countries.  At  the  present  time  the  Slav  Cath- 
olics are  calculated  to  number  nearly  5,000,000 
in  the  United  States.  Three  millions  of  these 
are  Poles,  1,000,000  are  Bohemians  and  Slo- 
vaks, 250,000  Croatians,  125,000  Slovenians  and 
500,000  Ruthenians.  Practically  all  the  Poles  in 
the  United  States  are  Catholics  and  very  faith- 
ful to  their  religion.  They  have  750  priests, 
more  than  500  churches  and  20  Catholic  news- 
papers in  their  own  language.  The  Bohemians 
have  250  priests  and  100  churches.  The  Ruthen- 
ians, the  term  being  applied  to  those  who  come 
from  Austria,  have  become  important  in  our 
population  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Ohio.  They  are  practically  all 
Uniats,  that  is,  in  union  with  Rome  but  not 
using  the  Latin  rite.  They  have  some  hand- 
some churches  and  150  priests,  some  64  being 
married.  It  has  been  decreed  tnat  there  should 
be  no  addition  to  the  married  cler^  in  this 
country  either  by  immigration  or  ordination. 
The  Greek  Catholic  Union  amon^  the  Ruthen- 
ians is  a  powerful  organization  with  a  member- 
ship of  riearly  50,000.  There  is  an  order  of 
Ruthenian  Sister^  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Basil 
who  take  charge  of  parochial  schools.  The 
Church  demonstrates  tne  validity  of  her  name 
of  Catholic  by  ^thering  into  the  fold  here  all 
the  foreipi  nationalities  —  Rumanians,  Alban- 
ians, Syrians  and^  Armenians.  AH  of  these 
have  priests  of  their  own  and  follow  their  own 
rites,  to  which  they  were  accustomed  at  home. 
New  York  as  the  port  of  entry  for  immigration 
caught  numbers^  of  all  these  peoples  so  that 
mass  is  now  said  in  New  York  in  seven  dif- 
ferent languages,  according  to  a  series  of  rites. 
All  these  peoples,  except  the  Ruthenian  Greeks, 
who  are  organized  in  one  diocese,  under  a 
Ruthenian  prelate,  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  this 
country  and  of  course  of  the  Pope. 

This  large  foreign  immigration  to  America 
has  introduced  a  senes  of  new  problems  and  ele- 
ments into  our  political  life.  They  are  not  very 
different  from  those  which  occurred  as  a  conse- 
quence of  German  and  Irish  immigration  at  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  Church  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  transformation  of  these 
European  stocks  into  American  citizens  of  ster- 
ling patriotism.  Her  ministrations  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  hierarchy  that  has  shown  itself  thor- 
oughly American  and  free  from  any  political 
bias  that  mig^t  ham^r  our  free  development,  is 
accomplishing  a  similar  transformation  for  the 
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Slavs  and  the  Italians.  President  McKinley 
declared  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  matter  as  extremely  precious  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  country.  The  decided 
stand  taken  by  the  Church  against  all  the  forces 
of  anarchy  has  meant  much  for  preserving  the 
balance  of  conservatism  amoAg  these  newly 
arrived  peoples,  so  liable  in  the  first  flush  of 
their  enjoyment  of  liberty  to  go  too  far  in  what 
they  expect  of  it. 

Catholic  societies  organized  to  foster  social 
aims,  provide  fraternal  insurance  and  or- 
ganize public  opinion  against  abuses  and  im- 
moralities of  various  kinds  have  become  in- 
creasingly prominent  in  American  life.  The 
Holy  Name  Society,  organized  to  discourage 
blasphemy,  but  doing  social  work  of  many 
kinds,  counts  a  membership  of  a  million.  The 
temperance  societies  of  the  Church  represent 
another  million.  The  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies,  organized  to  oppose  immoral 
tendencies  and  intolerant  legislation,  has  nearly 
1000,000  members  afHliated.  The  Knights  of 
dolumbus,  who  came  i  into  public  prominence 
in  connection  with  the  war  in  their  organization 
of  social  life  for  the  soldiers  in  the  canton- 
ments here  and  behind  the  line  in  France,  have 
a  membership  of  400,000  men  definitely  engaged 
by  their  fraternal  pledges  to  patriotism  and 
work  for  social  purposes.  Some  350  Catholic 
periodicals,  most  of  them  weeklies,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  They  include  46 
German,  18  French,  15  Polish,  7  Bohemian,  5 
Italian,  two  each  Slovene,  Dutch  and  Magyar 
and  one  each  Spanish,  Croatian  and  Indian  pub* 
lications. 

In  1918  the  Catholic  population  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  was  estimated  to  be 
nearlv  18^000,000,  with  the  hierarchy  consisting 
of  tnree  cardinals,  16  archbishops  and  lOO 
bishops.  There  are  20,000  priests,  about  5,000 
of  whom  are  members  of  religious  orders  — 
Jesuits  1,200,  Benedictine  750,  Franciscans  700, 
Redemptorists  500,  Vincentians  300,  Dominicans 
250  and  many  smaller  orders.  There  are  some 
85,000  women  in  religious  communities.  The 
American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  added 
a  Catholic  population  of  7,000,000  with  one 
archbishop,  11  oishops  and  1,250  priests;  Porto 
Rico  another  1,000,000.  with  a  bishop  and  150 
priests;  Hawaii,  40,000,  with  a  bishop  and  50 
priests;  Guam,  14,000,  with  a  bishop  and  10 
priests;  Samoa,  1.000.  with  4  priests,  and  the 
Canal  ^one  about  4,000,  with  4  priests. 
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CATHOLIC  COLLEGES  IN  EUROPE, 
American.  (1)  The  Pontifical  College  of  the 
United  States  at  Rome,  Italy;  address:  Via 
della  Umilta,  JO.  This  institution  was  founded 
by  Pius  IX  and  was  formally  opened  by  him 
8  Dec.  1859.  In  1884  Leo  XIII  ranked  it 
among  pontifical  colleges,  with  the  privileges 
thereto  appertaining.  Ecclesiastical  students 
only  are  admitted;  students  pursuing  the 
courses  in  the  humanities,  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy at  the  Urban  College  of  the  Propaganda. 
In  1916  the  number  of  students  was  reported 
as  158,  (2)  The  American  College  at  Lcnivain, 
Belgium.  This  was  founded  in  1857  by  several 
American  bishops.  The  rules  and  constitutions 
were  confirmed  by  Leo  XIII  in  1895.  The 
objects  of  the  institution  are  to  educate  for 
the  priesthood  American  students  sent  by  their 
bishops  to  Lou  vain,  and  to  prepare  students 
from  Bel^um  and  adjacent  countries  for  im- 
portant missions  in  dioceses  of  America.  Only 
those  students  are  admitted  who  have  finished 
a  complete  course  in  philosophy  at  a  Catholic 
college.  There  is  a  three  years'  course  in 
theology  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  followed 
by  higher  studies  leading  to  the  various  degrees 
in  theology  and  canon  law.  Its  activities  were 
suspended  in  1914  when,  early  in  the  European 
War,  the  city  of  Louvain  was  burned  by  the 
Germans. 

CATHOLIC  COPTS,  those  native  Egyp- 
tian Christians,  about  5,000  in  number,  who 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The 
word  Copt  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Arabic 
«Qibt»  or  «Quht»  (a  corruption  of  Aiyirfrrof). 
See  Copts. 

CATHOLIC  CREDITOR,  in  Scottish 
law,  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured  by  a  lien 
or  charge  on  more  than  one  subject  belonging 
to  the  debtor. 

CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Historical.— The  first 
schools  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States  were  those  founded  by  the  Franciscans 
in  Florida  and  New  Mexico.  Saint  Augustine, 
Fla.,  had  a  classical  school  as  early  as  1606,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  schools  in  existence 
for  the  natives  of  New  M^co  in  the  year 
1629.     Schools  for  the  natives  were  likewise 
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established  in  Texas  and  CaU£orma>  wttti  the 
foundation  o£  the  missions  in  those  regions. 
Ursoltne  nuns  from  France  established  a  par- 
ish school  and  academy  in  New  Orleans  in  1727* 
a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  ci^. 
French  schools,  for  both  white  and  native  chil- 
dren, were  also  opened  at  Saint  Louis,  Detroit 
and  other  settlements  to  the  north.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  Catholic  school  work  usu- 
ally beg^an  in  a  place,  whether  it  was  a  white 
or  an  Indian  settlement,  as  soon  as  there  was 
a  sufficient  Catholic  population  and  organiza- 
tion to  furnish  support  for  the  school.  In  the 
East,  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland  had  opened 
schools  by  the  year  1650,  and  a  college  or 
^school  for  humanities,*  was  established  there 
in  1677.  Later  on,  a  boarding  school  was 
opened  at  Bohemia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland;  among  the  famous  pupils  at  this 
institution  were  John  Carroll  and  Leoolard 
Neale,  who  subsequently  became  archbishops 
of  Badtimore,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll^ 
totL  one  of  *the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Georgetown  College  was 
founded,  in  the  year  1/89.  A  more  favorable 
opportunity  for  educational  work  was  o£Eered 
to  the  Jesuits  in  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the 
tolerant  attitude  of  the  Quakers,  and,  with  the 
organization  of  the  first  Catholic  parish  in 
Philadelphia  in  1730,  the  foundation  of  schools 
as  a  regular  and  permanent  feature  of  parish 
work  noay  be  said  to  have  begun.  Philadel- 
phia had  a  larger  Catholic  population  than  any 
other  town  in  the  country,  and  the  system  of 
schools  that  was  graduaJljr  established  there 
and  throughout  Pennsylvania  as  new  parishes 
were  organized  became  a  model  to  Catholics 
elsewhere.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  Cath- 
olic education  by  the  American  Revolution. 
Catholic  immigrants  came  in  increasing  num- 
bers, and  learned  priests,  exiled  by  the  French 
Revolution,  arrived  opportunely  to  take  up  the 
work  of  organising  parishes,  schools  and  col- 
Itt^.  In  1791  the  Sulpicians  founded  Saint 
Mary's  Seminary  at  Baltimore.  Foremost  in 
Catholic  educational  work  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghenies  were  Fathers  Stephen  T.  Badin  and 
Charles  Nerinckx  in  Kentucky,  Father  Ga- 
briel Richard  in  Detroit  and  Michigan  and 
Father  Edward  Fenwick,  a  Dominican,  first 
bishop  of  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio.  What  was  ac- 
complished in  these  three  States  had  a  very 
important  influence  in  the  development  of 
Catholic  education  throu^^ut  the  whole  Mid- 
dle West  later  on.  Dunng  the  period  1800-40 
the  progress  of  Catholic  education,  while  slow» 
was  steady  and  solid,  and  corre^onded  with 
the  growth  of  the  Church.  Catholic  text- 
books began  to  appear,  and,  more  important 
still,  religious  sisterhoods  were  orgamzed  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools. 
The  first  teaching  sisters  in  the  English-speak- 
ing States  were  the  Poor  Qares,  who  opened  a 
school  at  Georgetown  in  1801.  This  order  soon 
discontinued  educational  work;  but  in  1812  an 
American  branch  of  the  Visitation  Order  was 
founded^  at  the  same  place  bv  Bishop  Neale. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Seton,  under  the  direction 
of  Father  Dubourg.  organized  the  Sisters  of 
Qiarity  at  EmmittsSurg  in  1809;  this  commu- 
nity grew  rapidl>^  and  furnished  teachers  to 
Cathouc  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Shortly  afterward,  three  teaching  communities 
were  founded  In  Kentucky -^  the  Sisters  of 


Loretto,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth 
and  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Dominic.  These  five 
teaching  communities  rendered  it  possible  for 
Catholics  to  carry  on  their  schools  and  acad- 
emies without  aid  from  the  state,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  educational  system  to  new  centres  of 
Catholic  life  as  fast  as  these  became  organ- 
ized. Among,  the  religious  orders  of  men,  the 
work  of  the  Lazarists  and  Jesiuts  during  this 
period  deserves  particular  mention,  the  latter 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  Saint  Louis 
University  in  1828.  Another  great  forward 
movement  in  Catholic  education  originated  in 
the  tide  of  immigration  that  set  in  about  the 
year  1840.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholic 
Irish  and  Germans  made  their  way  to  the  Mid- 
dle Western  States  and  beyond.  Zealous 
priests  and  tttshops  of  the  newly-created  dio- 
ceses labored  to  erect  everywhere  not  only 
churches  but  schools.  After  the  failure  of 
Bishop  John  Hughes  of  New  York  to  secure 
for  the  Catholic  schools  of  that  citv  a  share 
of  the  public  educational  funds,  although  his 
efforts  were  warmly  seconded  at  Albany  by 
Governor  Seward,  it  was  more  keenly  realized 
b^  Catholics  that  it  had  become  -a  matter  of  re- 
h^ous  necessity  for  them  to  erect  and  main- 
tain their  own  schools  and  that,  as  Bishop 
Hughes  declared,  ^^In  this  age  and  countrv  the 
school  is  more  necessary  than  the  church.*  At 
the  instance  of  the  bishops  many  new  teaching 
communities  came  from  Europe,  and  their 
membership  was  rapidly  augmented  under  the 
favorable  conditions  onered  for  religious  and 
educational  work.  The  result  was  that,  while 
in  the  year  1840  there  were  only  about  200  par- 
ish scnools  in  the  country,  this  number  was 
multiplied  several  times  over  during  the  en- 
suing decade.  Academies  for  girls  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
other  sisterhoods  while  the  Christian  Brothers 
took  the  lead  in  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion for  boys.  Colleges  and  seminaries  also 
sj^rang  up.  The  Jesuits  carried  their  work  of 
higher  education  into  every  section  of  the 
country  by  founding  colleges  and  jpreparatory 
schools.  A  later  phase  of  the  immigration 
movement  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  French- Canadians.  Poles,  Italians, 
Bohemians  and  other  nationalities.  Of  these, 
the  Polish  schools  are  the  most  numerous. 

School  Organization.—- In  accordance  with 
the  Church's  organization.  Catholic  elementary 
education  is  framed  along  diocesan  lines.  Each 
diocese  .has  its  school  system,  with  the  bishop 
at  its  head.  Bishops,  however,  are  bound  b^ 
the  legislation  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore,  which  prescribed  a  definite  form 
of  school  organization  for  all  the  dioceses. 
General  legislation  has  thus  operated  to  give  a 
certain  measure  of  unity  to  parish-school  work 
the  country  over,  while  local  needs  and  inter- 
ests are  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  dioc- 
esan authorities  Ehocesan  control  over  the 
schools  is  usually  exercised  through  the  dio- 
cesan school  board,  presided  over  by  the 
bishop.  The  members  are  selected  from  the 
cler^  of  the  diocese;  in  some  places  the  laity 
are  included.  In  the  prevailing  type  of  school 
organization  the  school  board  includes,  as  its 
executive  officer,  a  diocesan  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  priest  who  is  selected  for  this 
oflfice  is  specially  trained  for  his  work;  he  de- 
votes his  time  to  the  inspection  ^of  schools  and 
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to  the  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  their 
improvement,  and  nis  recommendations  are 
embodied  in  an  annual  report  submitted  to  the 
school  board.  As  assistants  to  the  superin- 
tendent there  are  in  many  dioceses  community 
inspectors  of  schools.  As  a  rule,  there  arc 
many  teaching  orders  engaged  in  any  given 
diocese,  and  when  each  community  appoints 
one  of  its  mernbers  to  inspect  and  stucly  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  its  own  schools  in 
the  diocese,  the  result  is  to  give  the  superin- 
tendent a  corps  of  zealous  and  efficient  assist- 
ants through  whose  co-operation  his  recom- 
mendations may  the  more  easily  be  given  prac- 
tical effect.  In  the  case  of  the  individual  par- 
ish school,  the  pastor  is,  of  course,  by  right  its 
head ;  but  generally  speaking  beyond  supervis- 
ing the  religious  instruction  and  financial  mat- 
ters, he  leaves  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
school  to  the  superior  of  the  Sisters  or  Brothers 
in  charge.  The  actual  principal  of  the  school 
is  therefore  the  immediate  religious  su- 
perior. The  teachers  usually  live  in  or  near 
the  school  building,  which  is  m  close  proximity 
to  the  parish  church.  About  nine-tenflis  of  the 
teachers  in  the  parish  schools  are  religious.' 
Male  teachers  are  less  than  one-fifteenth  of 
the  total  number.  Nearly  300  distinct  com- 
munities are  engaged  in  the  work,  including 
single  independent  houses  as  well  as  congrega- 
tions. Of  these,  11  are  teaching  brotherhoods. 
The  curriculum  of  the  parish  school  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  show  any  substantial  difference  from 
the  curriculum  of  the  neighboring  public  schools, 
except  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction. 

The  training  course  for  reli^ous  teachers 
embraces  the  postulate,  the  novitiate  and  the 
normal  school.  In  the  postulate  are  comprised 
the  elements  of  a  good  common-school  educa- 
tion and  some  high  school  work ;  duritie^  the 
novitiate  —  generally  of  one  year  —  study  is 
continued,  but  the  chief  aim  is  the  religious 
formation  of  the  candidate;  in  the  normal 
school,  proximate  preparation  is  made  for  the 
work  of  teaching,  through  suitable  pedagogical 
studies,  while  more  advanced  academic  courses, 
sometimes  leading  to  thp  college  degree,  are 
also  taken  up.  Such  is  the  training  course  that 
obtains  in  the  more  progressive  communities; 
in  many  instances,  however,  this  ideal  pro- 
gram is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  practice, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  teachers.  But  the 
tendency  is  steadily  toward  higher  standards. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction 
through  the  work  of  summer  institutes  and 
summer  schools  conducted  especially  for  teach- 
ers by  colleges  and  universities.  Worthy  of 
special  mention  in  this  connection  is  the  Sisters' 
College,  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Many  sisterhoods  are 
now  sending  picked  young  teachers  to  this 
institution  for  college  and  university  courses  as 
well  as  normal-school  training.  Money  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  is  obtained  from  three 
sources,  tuition  fees,  the  parish  treasury  and 
endowments.  The  amount  derived  from  the 
last-mentioned  source  is  practically  a  negligible 
quantity,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  favored 
schools.  The  tuition  fee  —  the  fee  ranging 
from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  month  —was  long 
the  prevailing  source  of  school  revenue,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  been  replaced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  simpler  and  more  direct  means 
of   support,  the  parish   treasury,   especially  in 


the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Scfaoc^s  thus  sitp* 
ported-  are  called  *free  schools.*  In  many 
places,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in  pub- 
lic schools,  •  textboc^s  are  also  supplied  free. 
The  salaries  of  sisters  engaged  in  parisli- 
school  work  probably  average  $25  per  month, 
or  5P50  per  vear.  Brothers  who  teach  in  the 
parish  sdhools  generally  receive  from  |300  to 
$400  a  year.  Teachers  in  Catholic  schools  thus 
receive  less  than  one-half  the  salary  of  public- 
school  teachers  of  the  same  class,  and  ift  many 
parts  of  the  country  they  receive  bar^  one- 
third  as  much.  Yet  out  of  their  slender  sal- 
aries the  religious  teachers  have  not«  only  to 
maintain  themselves,  but  also  to  save  some- 
thing as  a  contribution  to  the  support  of  the 
mother-house  and  its  various  establishments, 
such  as  the  training  schools,  the  infirmary,  etc 
Only  by  the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy, 
joined  to  the  most  devoted  personal  self-sac- 
rifice, are  the  members  of  religious  communi- 
ties enabled  to  accomplish  these  objects  success- 
fully. As  might  be  inferred  from  the  above 
data  elementary  education  in  Catholic  schools 
costs  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  elementary 
education  in  public  schools.  The  actual  cost 
per  capita  of  Catholic  elementary  schooling 
throughout  the  country  averages  only  from 
eight  to  nine  dollars  a  year. 

Alongside  the  parish-school  system  there 
have  been  developed  secondary  schools  or  hi^ 
schools.  These  belong  to  several  distinct  types: 
the  college  preparatory  school ;  the  parish  high 
school  —  an  adjunct  of  a  particular  parish 
school*  the  diocesan  high  school,  under  the 
control  of  the  bishop;  and  the  independent 
high  school,  conducted  by  a  reli^ous  order  and 
more  or  less  independent  of  diocesan  control. 
There  is  a  strong  movement  toward  the  more 
general  establishment  of  diocesan  high  schools, 
since  these  form  an  integral  part  of  the  dioc- 
esan school  system  and  thus  contribute  more 
effectively  to  the  unification  of  Catholic  edu- 
cational work.  Notable  among  institutions  of 
this  class,  for  their  typical  character  and  in- 
fluence, are  the  Boys*  Central  High  School  and 
die  Girls'  High  School  in  Philadelphia. 

An  important  agency  in  the  changes  that 
have  been  brought  about  in  Catholic  education 
in  the  direction  of  more  perfect  organization  has 
been  the  Catholic  Educational  Association,  which 
was  organized  in  1904,  and  includes  three  main 
departments  —  schools,  colleges  and  seminaries. 

School  Enrolment.—  In  the  year  1918  there 
were  5,488  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States  with  an  enrolment  of  1,456,206 
pupils,  and  with  about  36,000  teachers.  Ele- 
mentary pupils  in  hig^h  schools  and  academies 
would  make  an  addition  of  about  100,000  to 
this  number.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the 
total  actual  enrolment  in  Catholic  schools  is 
not  quite  one-half  that  which  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  country  should  normally  supply, 
the  proportion  being  as  893  to  1,948.  This 
means  that  about  the  same  number  of  Catholic 
children  go  to  the  public  schools  as  go  to  the 
parish  schools.  There  are  over  100  Catholic 
industrial  schools;  many  girls*  schools  furnish 
instruction  in  the  upper  grades,  in  practical 
household  subjects. 

Included  in  the  total  school  enrolment  just 
given  are  137  schools  for  colored  children,  with 
an  enrolment  of  13,885,  about  one-fourth  of 
these  being  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  Or^ 
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leans.  A  number  of  teaching  communities  de- 
vote themselves  especially  to  this  work,  sev- 
eral of  these  being  composed  of  colored  Sis- 
ters. These  schools  as  a  rule  derive  their  sup- 
port from  general  church  collections  and  gifts 
from  generous  individuals.  There  were  also 
.  72  schools  for  the  education  of  Indians,  with 
5,674  pupils.  Orphanages  —  not  included  in  the 
above  total  — number  293,  with  45,059  children. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  Catholic  schools  for 
die  deaf  and  dumb,  with  an  enrolment  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000. 

Colleges. —  Catholic  male  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  year  1916  numbered  84,  with 
an  enrolment  of  14346  students  of  collegiate 
grade;  of  these  6,177  were  pursuing  profes- 
sional courses,  while  974  were  registered  in 
engineering. courses.  Colleges  for  girls  had  at 
least  1,000  collegiate  students.  The  enrol- 
ment in  Catholic  colleges  is  increasing  rap- 
idly, the  ratio  of  collegiate  students  in  such 
institutions  to  every  1,000,000  persons  of  the 
Cadiolic  population  having  increased  from  511 
in  the  year  1907  to  896  in  the  year  1916.  The 
movement  toward  the  development  of  uni- 
versities, which  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
progress  of  American  higher  education,  has 
affected  many  of  the  larger  Catholic  colleges. 
Thirty-nine  institutions  now  have  at  least  one 
professional  department,  while  quite  a  number 
have  several  professional  departments,  in  ad- 
dition to  post-graduate  courses  of  study.  , Pre- 
eminent among  Catholic  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  is  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  which  is  imdcr  the  di- 
rection of  the  bishops,  and  which  has  a  large 
post-graduate  attendance  and  many  affiliated 
institutions. 

The  college  department  of  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association  demands  a  require- 
ment of  16  units  for  entrance  to  college  and 
128  hours  as  a  minimum  for  graduation.  Other 
requirements  relating  to  the  work  and  equip- 
ment of .  the  college  nave  been  adopted,  and  at 
the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  1917, 
a  committee  was  appointed  iy  the  colleges  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  standardization  and 
classification.  Seventy-six  institutions  are  con- 
ducted by  the  reli^ous  orders.  Catholic  col- 
leges and  universities  are  as  a  rule  self-sup- 
porting; only  a  few  arc  even  partially  en- 
dowed, with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. Religious  professors  receive  no  salary, 
the  services  they  render  being  entirely  gratui- 
tous; hence  the  college,  being  free  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  heavy  ^nanciai  burden  of  pro- 
fessors' salaries,  is  able  to  devote  the  revenue 
derived  from  student  fees  to  its  general  ex- 
penses. Lay  professors  are  not  excluded,  but 
their  number  is  relatively  small,  except  in  a 
few  instances.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  numl  er  of  lay  professors ;  many 
of  the  colleges  are  endeavoring  to  raise  en- 
dowment funds,  largely  with  this  end  in  view, 
and  considerable  success  has  attended  these 
efforts.  At  any  of  the  large  Oitholic  colleges, 
if  salaried  laymen  were  to  replace  the  religious 
teachers  and  officials,  the  dian^e  would  in- 
volve an  expense  ranging  from  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000  a  year — which  would  represent  a  capital 
between  one  and  two  million  dollars.  The 
gratuitously  rendered  services  of  the  religious 
professors  at  the  Catholic  college  or  univer- 
sity are  therefore  equivalent  to  an  endowment 


fund,  and  in  many  instances  its  amount  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  endowment  of  the 
better  equipped  non-Catholic  institutions. 

Seminaries. —  Catholic  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  are  either  diocesan  or  religious, 
the  former  being  destined  for  the  training  of 
the  secular  or  diocesan  clergy,  and  the  latter 
for  the  training  of  the  clergy  of  the  religious 
orders.  EHocesan  seminaries  are  usually  con- 
ducted by  secular  priests  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ordinary,  while  religious  seminaries  are 
in  charge  of  members  of  the  respective  reli- 
gious orders.  The  diocesan  seminaries,  although 
not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  religious  semi- 
narie3k  have  m  the  aggregate  almost  twice  as 
many  students  as  the  Tatter;  in  the  year  1915 
there  were  21  of  the  former  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  2,282,  and  46  of  the  latter  with  an 
enrolment  of  only  1,394.  Of  preparatory  sem- 
inaries—  these  schools  cover  the  ground  of  the 
classical  course  —  there  were  the  same  year  11 
diocesan  institutions  with  an  enrolment  of 
1,727  and  23  belonging  to  the  religious  orders 
with  an  enrolment  of  1,734.  Saint  Mary's 
Seminary,  fialtimore,  in  charge  of  the  Sul- 
picians;  is  the  oldest  of  the  diocesan  seminaries, 
and  has  over  300  students.  The  oldest  reUgious 
seminary  is  the  Jesuit  institution  at  Woodstock, 
Md,  with  nearly  200  students.  The  specific 
aim  of  tibe  seminary  discipline  is  the  thorough 
^ritual  formation  of  the  candidate  for  the 
priesthood.  The  entrance  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  seminary,  whether  diocesan  or 
refigious,  involve  the  completion  of  the  classi- 
cal course.  The  length  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  diocesan  seminary  was  fixed  by  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  at  six  years,  two 
to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
four  to  the  study  of  theology.  Practically  the 
same  length  of  time  was  prescribed  for  the 
curriculum  of  religious  seminaries  by  recent 
legislation  at  Rome.  Lecture  courses  on  peda- 
gogy and  social  and  political  science  have 
lately  been  introduced  into  a  number  of  the 
semmaries.  On  the  material  side,  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  recent  decades. 
The  new  Kenrick  Seminary  at  Saint  Louis  and 
the  seminaries  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Saint  Paul  and  San  Francisco,  as  well 
as  the  new  religious  establishments  at  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  are  models 
in  the  way  of  moaem  seminary  buildings  and 
equipment  In  ma^y  other  instances,  where 
there  has  not  been  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  seminary  plant,  notable  changes  have 
been  effected,  including  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  or  the  extension  of  old  ones,  im- 
proved sanitary  and  cuisine  arrangements  and 
additions  to  the  library  and  its  eauipment. 
Similar  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
case  of  the  preparatory  seminaries.  As  a  rule, 
diocesan  seminaries  are  dependent  upon  the 
parish  collections  for  their  support.  See  •  also 
Parish  Schools. 

Statistical  Summary  (1918) 

Catholic  population  of  the  United  States 17,416,303 

Parish  schools 5,488 

Parish  school  emohnent. 1,497,949 

High  schools 1,260 

High  school  enrolment 74 ,  538 

C(meges  and  universities  (1916) 84 

C5llcgiate  enrohnent. 14,84tf 

Seminaries 85 

Seminary  enrolment 6,201 
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CATHOLIC    EMANCIPATION    ACT, 

an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  passed  in  the 
10th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  13  April 
1829,  by  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
relieved  of  civil  disabilities  still  persisting  there 
after  the  more  odious  and  oppressive  provisions 
of  the  penal  laws  enacted  in  1691,  in  violation 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
had  been  gradually  done  away.  For  50  years 
after  1691  those  laws  were  enforced  vigorously ; 
from  that  time  to  the  era  of  emancipation 
there  was  a  g^dual  relaxation.  The  design  of 
those  penal  laws  was  the  extermination  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  the  island  and  the  adminis* 
t ration  of  the  government  purely  for  the  be* 
hoof  of  the  "Protestant  interest*  and  the  *Eng^- 
lish  interest.*  A  CathoUc  was  not  permitted 
to  be  a  landowner,  nor  even  to  hold  land  on 
lease,  save  for  a  brief  term;  the  son  of  a 
Cathohc  could,  by  making  profession  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  come  into  possession  of  his 
father's  property,  allowing  to  his  parent  an 
annuity;  if  a  Catholic  owned  a  horse,  what- 
ever Its  value,  any  Protestant  might  legally 
seize  it  on  paying  to  the  owner  |25 ;  no  Catholic 

friest  could  lawfully  exercise  his  ministry  in 
reland  save  under  severe  restrictions,  and 
monks  and  friars  were  regarded  as  felons  and 
punished  as  such;  no  Catholic  could  be  a  bar- 
rister, nor  a  schoolmaster;  Catholics  were 
Ineligible  to  the  ParUament  of  Ireland,  or  even 
as  electors;  they  were  not  permitted  to  be 
freemen  of  boroughs.  When  the  act  of  union 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  with  that  of  Great 
Britain  was  passed  William  Pitt  gave  solemn 
assurance  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  the 
last  of  their  disabiUties  would  be  forthwith 
removed,  and  bills  to  that  effect  were  brought 
into  Parliament;  but  Pitt,  giving  way  before 
the  insane  bigotry  of  King  George  III,  did  not 
press  the  measure  and  went  out  of  ofhce.  The 
Catholics  continued  to  demand  their  enfran- 
chisement and  emancipation,  and  their  ajppeals 
were  heard  in  the  British  Parliament ;  but  it  was 
seen  that  the  hope  of  redress  of  grievances  was 
vain  unless  a  show  of  force  was  made,  or  a 
popular  agitation  set  on  foot  Daniel  O'Con- 
nef],  already  a  highly  successful  counsellor-at- 
law,  though  not  a  barrister,  owing  to  his  dis- 
ability as  a  Catholic,. took  the  leadership  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  from  1824  till  the 
act  of  emancipation  was  passed,  Ireland  was 
the  scene  of  an  unprecedented  popular  agita- 
tion, never  equalled  in  any  country  till  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  with  Great 
Britain  was  set  on  foot  immediately  after  the 
grant  of  Catholic  emancipation.  The  British 
Cabinet  was  alarmed  by  the  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  in  Ireland,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1825  passed  a  relief  bill  for  Ireland,  but 


the  Lords  rejected  it  A  second  relief  bill,  two 
years  later,  failed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  following  year,  1828^  the  House,  al- 
though the  Cabinet  ^Wellington's)  was  adverse, 
passed  that  second  bilL  This  made  the  Cabinet 
and  even  the  King  (George  IV)  pause,  and  it 
was  confessed  that  really  something  might  or 
must  be  done;  but  the  agitation  must  cease. 
The  reply  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  to  nom- 
inate CfConnell,  despite  his  legal  disability,  for 
membership  in  the  Parliament  and  to  elect  him 
triumphantly.  He  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment-elect, but  he  would  not  take  the  oath 
wherebj^  he  must  accept  the  King's  supremacy 
in  religion.  It  was  the  King  and  the  Cabinet 
that  had  to  retreat  now.  The  bill  for  Catholic 
emancipation  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  on  5  March  1829,  and  passed  the  first 
reading  by  a  majority  of  188  in  a  House  of  508 
members;  on  the  second  reading  the  majority 
was  180^  and  on  the  final  vote  it  was  178  in  a 
House  of  462.  Even  in  the  Lords  the  measure 
was  passed  by  a  good  majority,  and  the  bill 
received  the  King's  assent.  The  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Catholics  ol  Ireland 
by  this  act  were:  That  thev  were  not  to  be 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy;  that 
they  became  admissible  to  all  offices  in  corpora- 
tions and  to  enjoyment  of  all  municipal  rights. 
But  no  Catholic  could  be  recent  or  lord  chan- 
cellor, either  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Ireland; 
and  tney  were  incapable  of  holding  ofiices  con- 
nected ,with  the  Established  Church  or  the 
universities.  In  all  other  respects  the  Catholics 
were  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  Prot- 
estants. In  1871  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  and 
the  declaration  concerning  transubstantiation 
were  abolished. 

CATHOLIC  BPISTLB8,  a  group  of 
seven  letters  in  the  New  Testament  which  are 
addressed  by  apostles  to  the  faithful  in  general, 
not  to  particular  churches,  as  is  that  to  the 
Philippians,  that  to  the  Ephesians,  etc.;  nor 
to  individuals,  as  are  the  epistles  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  Titus,  etc.  The  Catholic  or  general 
epistles  are  those  of  James,  1  and  2  Peter,  1. 
2  and  3  John,  and  the  epistle  of  Jude.  These 
same  epistles  are  also  styled  Canonical,  signify- 
ing, according  to  Calmet,  that  they  contain 
excellent  rules  (canones)  of  faith  and  morals. 
Consult  Gloag,  ^Introduction  to  the  Catholic 
Epistles>  ([Edinburgh  1887) ;  Sanday.  W.,  <Bib- 
lical  Ins]^iration>  (London  1896) ;  and  Bi^, 
C  A.,  ^Commentary  on  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Jude>  (Edinburgh  1902). 

CATHOLIC  INDIAN  MISSIONS,  Bu- 
reau of,  an  or^nization  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  estabhshed  in  1874  by  the  archbishop 
of  Baltimore  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  prelates 
having  Indian  missions  within  their  respective 
dioceses,  in  order  to  represent  before  the  gov- 
ernment the  interests  of  these  prelates  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  Indian  affairs.  By 
decree  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more it  was  recognized  as  an  institution  of  the 
Church  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  prelates.  This  committee  was 
dissolved  in  1894;  and  the  bureau  as  then  con- 
stituted was  superseded  by  a  new  corporation. 
The  chief  work  of  the  bureau  is  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes  and 
obtaining  funds  for  their  maintenance.  The 
bureau  publishes   each  year  a  report  of   the 
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director,  and  its  past  publications  include 
^Annals  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  in  Amer 
ica>  (1877-€1)  and  <The  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions  1874-95.  >  From  time  to  time 
it  circulates  statistics  concerning  its  work.  See 
Indian,  Catholic  Education  of  the. 

CATHOLIC  INDIAN  MISSIONS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  preferring  exdu- 
sively  to  actual  missionary  effort  made  •within 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  United  States). 

Early  Period.— Although  priests  had  vis- 
ited the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
previous  to  the  advent  into  New  Mexico  of  the 
Franciscan  Friar  Mark  of  Nice  (1539).  Catho- 
lic mission  work  properly  dates  from  the  expe- 
dition of  Coronado  the  year  following.  Fran- 
ciscan friars  were  the  pioneers;  it  was  chiefly 
they  who  evangelized  the  tribes  of  Florida, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. Their  exceedingly  long  roll  of  mission- 
aries, many  of  them  martyrs,  contains  such 
illustrious  names  as  John  of  Padilla,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  United  States  missions  (New 
Mexico  1542),  Francis  Pareja  (Florida  1612), 
who  published  several  treatises  in  Timuquanan, 
his  *Doctrina  Christiana^  being  the  first  work 
in  any  Indian  language  of  this  country  to  issue 
from  the  press ;  Ven.  Anthony  Margil  of  Jesus 
(Texas  1716);  Junipero  Serra  (CaKfomia 
17«>-84).  The  Dominicans  ^ve  to  Florida 
Luis  Chancer,  the  martyr  (1549),  Dominic  of 
the  Annunciation,  Salazar  and  others  (1559). 
The  Jesuits  were  pre-eminently  the  apostles  of 
the  North,  their  missions  extending  from  Maine 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  They  also  announced 
the  Gospel  in  many  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. Amongtheir  best-known  missionaries  were 
Martinez  (Florida  1566) ;  Rogel  (South  Caro- 
lina 1569);  Kiihn  (Arizona  1687);  the  illus- 
trious martyr  Jogues  (New  York  1646) ; 
Chaomcmt  and  Dablon  (New  York  1654) ;  Le 
Moyne  (New  York  1661);  Allouca  (Wiscon- 
sin 1670);  Marquette  (discoverer  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi  1673);  Rale  (Maine  1724); 
Dupcisson  (Natchez  1729).  Besides  Francis* 
cans  and  Tesuits,  other  priests  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  Christianity  was  preached  to  the 
natives  throughout  the  length  and  breadth,  of 
the  land. 

Re8iilt8« — In  many  instances  the  missions 
flourished  exceedingly;  the  Indians  received  a 
rudimentary  education  and  were  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  civilization.  In  1630  there  were  in 
New  Mexico  about  35,000  Christian  Indians, 
living  in  90  pueblos,  each  pueblo  having  its 
church,  attended  from  25  mission  residences. 
In  1634  there  were  in  Florida  35  Franciscans 
maintaining  44  missions,  while  the  Christian 
Indians  numbered  between  25,000  and  30,00a 
In  (California  the  results  were  equally  satisfac- 
tory. The  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries may  still  be  seen  among  the  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Maine.  The 
missionaries  not  only  evangelized  the  Indians, 
but  they  have  placed  the  whole  world  in  their 
debt  by  their  work  of  exploring  and  colonizing, 
and  by  their  contributions  to  science.  They 
wrote  exhaustively  on  many  topics,  and,  more- 
over, preserved  to  posterity  the  Indian  lan- 
guages by  means  of  numerous  lexicons,  gram- 
mars and  books  of  devotion  and  instruction. 

The  Misiiont  Revived,— In  the  last  cen- 


tury the  tribes  of  the  great  Northwest  were 
evangelized  principally  by  the  modern  apostle 
of  the  Indians,  Peter  John  De  Smet,  SJ. 
(1838-73)  and  his  Jesuit  colaborers.  The 
Jesuits,  moreover,  established  missions  among 
the  trioes  of  Alaska.  Other  noted  missionaries 
of  the  period  were  the  Benedictine  monks,  who 
have  met  with  marked  success,  especially  in 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas ;  and  Bishop  Baraga 
(Michigan  1830-68)  ;  Archbishop  Blanchet  (Or- 
egon 1838-80);  Bishop  Marty,  O.S.B.  (Dakota 

One  of  the  results  of  President  Grant's 
•Peace  Policy'^  was  the  establishing,  in  1874,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions  to  represent  Catholic  Indian 
interests  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  super- 
intend Catholic  agencies  and  to  obtain  other  . 
agencies  falUng  by  the  terms  of  the  peace 
policy  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Upon  the  modi- 
fication of  the  peace  poXicyj  the  bureau  turned 
its  attention  to  the  establisning  of  schools  and 
the  aiding  of  missions,  and  since  the  with- 
drawal of  government  aid  from  Indian  mifr* 
si<xi  ^chools^  it  provides  financial  support  for 
such  Catholic  institutions.  The  history  of  the 
bureau  since  its  inception  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  missions.  It  has  established 
.over  50  schools,  which  represent  an  investment 
'  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  name  most  prom- 
inent in  Catholic  Indian  mission  work  of  the 
present  day  is  that  of  Mother  M.  Katharine 
Drexel,  f  otmdress  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  for  Indians  and  Colored  People, 
who  has  devoted  her  life  and  a  very  large  for- 
tune to  mission  work  among  the  Indians  and 
negroes. 

Present  Statue.— The  tribes  wholly  or  par- 
tially Catholic  are:  Arickaree,  Assinaboine, 
Abenaki,  Blackfeet,  Caair  d'Alene,  Chippewa, 
Crow,  Colville,  Digger,  Flathead,  (jros  Ventre, 
Huron,  Kalapuya,  Mohawk,  Mandan,  Menomi- 
nee, Mission,  Ncz  Perc^  Osage,  Ottawa.  Pot- 
tawatomie, Piegan,  Passamaquoddy,  Pueblo,  Pa- 
pago,  Pima,  Quapaw,  Sioux,  Saint  Regis,  Tin* 
neh,  Tulilip^  Umatilla,  Winnebago,  Wenatchi 
and  Yakima.  Catholics  are  also  to  be  found 
among  the  Arapahos,  Choctaws.  Cherokees, 
Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Comanches,  Casrugas,  Mi- 
amis,  Northern  Cheyennes,  Otos,  Oneidas,  Pon- 
cas,  Peorias,  Stockbridges,  Sauk  and  Foxes  and 
Yumas.  Most  of  these  tribes  are  provided  with 
missions,  while  a  number  of  others  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  missions  and  fall  under  Catholic 
influence.  Consequently  Catholic  Indian  mis- 
sion work  is  carried  on  in  Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Maine,  Montana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Ne- 
braska, New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming.  Elsewhere  small  remains  of  tribes  are 
cared  for  by  the  parochial  clergy.  More  than 
150  priests,  both  secular  and  regular,  aided  by 
catechists  (Indian  and  white),  labor  on  the 
Indian  missions.  The  total  number  of  priests, 
teaching  brothers,  lay  brothers,  scholastics, 
sisters  and  secular  teachers  engaged  in  Indian 
educational  work  is  about  650.  There  are 
atx>ut  100  schools  (boarding  and  day),  with 
over  6,000  pupils;  about  200  churches  and 
chapels ;  and  the  value  of  church  and  school 
buildings  is  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  The 
mission  records  show  annually  about  3,500 
baptisms,  600  Cliristian  marriages,  1,200  Chris-      t 
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tian  burials.     Of  a  total  Indian  population  of 
291,014  about  100,000  are  Catholics. 

Consult  Shea,  ^The  Catholic  Church  in 
Colonial  Days>  (1886);  and  ^History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  — 1844  to 
1866>  (New  York  1892) ;  O'Gorman,  <  A  Hi*, 
tory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  CHiurch  in  the 
United  States>  (ib.  1895);  Reports  of  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  from  1874;  Re- 
ports of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ketcham, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis' 
sions,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CATHOLIC  KNIGHTS  OP  AMERICA, 

a  fraternal  organization,  founded  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  in  1877  and  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
Kentucky  in  1880.  Its  object  primarily  was 
mutual  life  insurance,  but  its  scope  was  evett* 
tually  extended  to  include  the  endeavor  to  unite 
fraternally  all  acceptable  Roman  Catholics  of 
every  profession,  business  and  occupation;  to 
give  all  possible  moral  and  material  aid  in  its 
power  to  members  of  the  organization,  by  hold- 
ing instructive  and  scientific  lectures,  ty  encotir- 
agmg  each  other  in  business,  and  by  assisting 
each  other  to  obtain  employment,  and  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  benefit  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  families  of  the  members.  The  benefit 
fund  is  distributed  according  to  well-established . 
insurance  rules.  The  age  limits  for  admission 
are  from  18  to  45.  At  first  men  only  could  be- 
come members;  but  since  about  1901,  women 
have  been  allowed  admission  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  men,  except  the  age  limits  for  women 
are  from  18  to  40.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Council  (National)  with 
head()uarters  in  Saint  Louis.  Mo.,  the  State 
councils  and  the  ofikers  of  tne  local  brandies. 
In  1913  there  were  560  branches  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  membership  of  18,300  with  a  total 
insurance  of  $20,610,171.  The  organization  had 
total  assets  of  $1,168,541,  including  the  reserve 
fund  of  $828,000.  The  claims  paid  in  1913 
amounted  to  $546,662.  Since  its  organization 
there  has  been  paid  to  beneficiaries  nearly 
$15,000,000;  but  the  material  aid  has  been 
slight  compared  with  the  spiritual^  moral  and 
intellectual  benefit  the  organization  has  effected. 
This  is  the  jjioneer  Roman  Catholic  fraternal 
organization  in  the  United  States. 

CATHOLIC  MAJESTY,  a  title  given  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  in 
memory  of  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain  in  1491  by  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  But  even  before  that  time  several 
Spanish  kings  are  said  to  have  borne  this  title. 

CATHOLIC  MISSIONARY  UNION. 
The,  an  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  established  ^*to  procure  the  services  of 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  teach  and  preach  as  missionaries  of 
their  faith  in  the  United  States  and  in  further- 
ance of  religious  opinion* ;  *^to  lease,  take,  hold 
and  purchase  places,  buildings  and  lands  for 
such  teaching  and  preaching* ;  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  workers;  to  publish  and 
distribute  books,  pamphlets  and  other  reading 
matter  in  connection  with  these  efforts,  and  to 
aid  archbishops,  bishops  and  other  Church  au- 
thorities in  the  United  States  to  establish  and 
conduct  missions  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. Its  practical  activity  takes  the  form 
of  the  collection  of  funds  to  enable  bishops  of 


the  various  dioceses  to  reserve  diocesan  priests 
for  missions  to  non-Catholics  within  their 
various  jurisdictions  and  to  maintain  such  mis- 
sionaries in  their  work.  The  Apostolic  Mission 
House,  on  the  grounds  of  the  (Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C,  is  *  the  training- 
school  for  diocesan  missionaries. 

CATHOLIC  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  AS- 
SOCIATION, The.  This  Association  was 
organized  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  1876 
and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1879.  It  does  a  fraternal 
life  insurance  bu^ness,  furnishing  protection  to 
its  members  in  amounts  of  $500  to  $2,000.  It 
has  64,000  members ;  800  local  branches  through- 
out United  States  and  Canada;  has  $82,000,000 
insurance  in  force-  and  has  disbursed  over 
$31,000,000  to  families  of  deceased  members, 
over  $1,500,000  being  disbursed  annually.  Its 
assets  amount  to  about  $2,000,000.  The  quaUfi- 
cations  for  membership  arc  that  a  man  shall 
be  a  practical  Catholic,  physically  sound,  of 
the  full  age  of  16  years  and  under  the  age  of 
50  years.  The  Corporation  is  known  as  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Catholic  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Association,  and  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  each  Grand  or  State  Council  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  officers  and  holds  its  conven- 
tions triennially.  Grand  councils  are  com-- 
posed  of  their  own  regular  officers  and  one 
representative  from  each  branch  in  their  juris- 
diction and  meets  triennially  also.  The  re- 
serve fund  is  surrounded  by  the  safest  and 
most  reliable  safeguards  for  its  protection. 
The  Association  was  one  of  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  reserve  fund.  It  has  adequate  rates,  and 
has  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  which  it  is  incorporated,  and 
also  with  the  laws  of  other  States  requiring 
solvency  from  an  actuarial  standpoint. 

CATHOLIC    PRESS    OF    AMBRICA. 

The  formative  period  of  Catholic  loumalism 
was  an  era  full  of  struggles  and  anxieties 
when  unreasonable  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  liberties  of  Catholics ;  for  at  that  time  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
very  poorly  understood  and  oftentimes  mis- 
represented by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  her 
beliefs  or  who  mistrusted  her  sincerity.  The 
forerunners  of  the  Catholic  newspaper  were 
the  Irish  journals.  Although  these  papers  were 
not  distinctly  Catholic  in  purpose,  their  s^- 
pathetic  tone  toward  those  of  the  ancient 
faith  merits  for  them  a  place  in  any  descrip- 
tion of  Catholic  joiimalism.  In  fact,  more  than 
a  decade  of  American  history  had  passed  be- 
fore any  Catholic  periodical,  properly  so  called, 
was  established.  Hence,  during  this  time  the 
principal  champions  of  Catholic  doctrines  and 
practices  were  these  Irish  papers.  As  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  Irish  editors  fre- 
quently were  forced  to  defend  with  vigor  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties  against  their  ene- 
mies, through  the  kingly  power  of  the  press. 
For  years  they  had  fought  against  British  ty- 
rannies in  Ireland.  In  this  struggle  for  free- 
dom  they  engaged  some  of  the  brightest  and 
most  intelligent  of  Erin's  sons,  many  of  whom 
afterward  came  to  America.  The  soul  of  this 
movement  was  the  Society  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, founded  in  1791.  The  purpose  of  this 
celebrated  organization  was  to  unite  Catholics 
and  Protestants  into  one  body  devoted  to  the 
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parliamentary  reform  of  Ireland.  The  con- 
tributions of  Emmet,  Sampson,  MacNevin  and 
others  to  the  leading  newspaper  of  their  na- 
tive land  attracted  universal  attention.  Mat- 
thew Carey,  William  Duane  and  others  in 
America  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  parent  so- 
ciety by  their  fearless  advocacy  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  that  in  tl^ 
face  of  a  Federalist  opposition  which  was  be^ 
ginning  to  manifest  itself  at  that  dme.  The 
Federalist  press  used  ever^  species  of  attack 
against  these  Irish  associations.  The  neutral- 
ization of  existing  prejudices  and  the  creation 
of  a  more  favorable  pubUc  opinion  were  the 
chief  causes  which  prompted  the  establishment 
of  Irish  journals  in  which  the  affairs  of  that 
nation  might  be  truthfully  stated.  This  need 
was  met  by  the  Irish  Catholic  weeklies  pub- 
lished principally  in  the  two  great  centres  of 
population.  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  the  Irish  newspapers, 
down  to  the  year  1840,  had  an  ephemeral  ana 
rather  precanous  existence.  The  Shamrock, 
or  Hibernian  Chronicle,  was  first  issued  on  15 
Dec.  1810.  It  suspended  publication  four  times 
before  it  was  finally  discontinued.  One  of  the 
most  eventful  years  of  this  paper's  career  oc- 
curred when  Ruf us  King,  formerly  Ambassador 
to  England,  was  running  for  governor  of  New 
York.  Thomas  A.  Emmet,  on  that  occasion^ 
came  out  openly  in  the  press  and  attacked 
King  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  his  clear 
and  brilliant  mind.  In  March  1816  a  systematic 
opposition  to  King,  headed  by  Emmet,  swept 
through  New  York.  As  these  exiles  of  Enn 
smote  this  Caesar  with  their  trenchant  quills 
they  sealed  the  political  fate  of  one  who  had 
been  an  enemy  in  their  fight  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  power  of  Rufus  KiuR,  the 
cunning  and  crafty  adversaiy  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  was  broken.  It  is  true  that  he  con- 
tinued in  pubUc  life  until  1826,  but  he  was  no 
longer  *the  first  man  in  the  country.'  His  atr 
titude  toward  the  Irish  while  at  tne  Court  of 
Saint  .James  was  exposed  by  speeches,  letters 
and  emtorials.  Even  his  own  correspondence 
was  used  against  him  with  telUne  effect.  He 
was  defeated  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York  and  in  1816  gave  up  the  cherished  am- 
bition of  his  life^  the  hope  of  being  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  nation.  After  the  checkered  ca- 
reer of  the  Shamrock,  other  papers  began  to 
appear  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  The 
Globe  and  Emerald  began  publication  in  1824 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  respectively. 
Then  came  the  Truth  Teller  with  its  long  and 
interesting  history  (1825-53).  In  1828  the  Irish 
Shield  and  Monthly  Milestan  made  a  bid  for 
patronage.  Its  editor  entered  upon  a  suicidal 
policy  of  nersistent  attack  on  a  paper  already 
well  established  and  accomplishing  much  good 
in  Catholic  circles.  George  Pepper  became 
involved  in  a  libel  suit  and  left  New  York  with- 
out a  friend.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  began  the  Irish  Shield  and  Literary  Pano- 
rama. This  was  followed  in  1832  by  the  Patriot 
and  Shield,  and  finally  the  same  year  there 
appeared  the  Republican  Shield  and  Literary 
Observer,  In  1831  another  rival  of  the  Truth 
Tetter,  called  the  Irish  Advocate,  was  started. 
In  its  race  for  favor  the  new  paper  claimed  not 
to  enter  as  an  antagonist,  but  as  a  fair  and 
honorable  competitor.  Yet  in  the  course  of 
events  it  soon  became  apparent  that  its  jealous 


editor  betiayed  at  times  in  his  conduct  the  same 
picaroon  instincts  for  detraction  which  had 
characterized  the  aspersions  of  the  enfant  terri- 
ble, the  Irish  Shield.  Another  ephemeral  jour- 
nal whose  history  is  shrouded  in  obscuritv  was 
published  in  Cnarleston,  S.  C,  in  1829.  It 
was  first  known  as  the  Irishman  and  Charleston 
Weekly  Register,  but  it  soon  changed  its  name 
to  the  Irishman  and  Southern  Democrat.  The 
last  Irish  paper  of  this  era,  the  Green  Banner, 
started  3  Oct.  1835,  was  a  creature  of 
circumstance,  and  in  1837  on  account  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  difficulties  its  editor, 
Father  Levins,  was  obliged  to  discontinue  this 
'  otherwise  ably-conducted  journal.  Certain 
other  periodicsus,  national  in  their  tendencies, 
were  published  during  this  period.  Among 
these  we  must  record  the  Michigan  Essay  ana 
Impartial  Observer^  printed  in  1809.  This  was 
the  earliest  effort  in  Catholic  pioneer  journal- 
ism. The  little  paper  owes  its  origin  to  Father 
Gabriel  Richard.  This  illustrious  American 
missionary  journeyed  to  Baltimore  in  1808  and 
on  that  occasion  purchased  a  printing  press  and 
a  font  of  t}rpe.  These  he  brought  overland  to 
Detroit,  setting  up  his  press  at  Spring  Wells  in 
the  house  of  jf^icques  LaSalle.  Many  persons 
have  claimed  for  this  press  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  be  set  up  in  the  Northwest,  but  it  is 
to  be  questioned  whether  it  was  the  first  in 
operation  ^  in  Detroit  itself,  for  there  were 
proclamations  issued  to  th,e  people  of  this 
vicinity  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  as 
early  as  the  year  1777.  The  documents  were 
dated  at  Detroit,  showing  presumably  that  they 
had  been  printed^  there.  Strange  to  say,  these 
were  the  only  printed  papers  that  were^  over  a 
long  stretch  of  years,  credited  to  Detroit  as  the 
^lace  of  issue.  Some  have  concluded  Uiat  the 
lieutenant-governor's  proclamations  were 
dated  from  Detroit  but  printed  elsewhere. 
Another  press  was  owned  by  Alexander  and 
William  Macomb,  who  received  it  from  Eng- 
land in  1785,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  ever  put  in  operation.  The  Michigan 
Essay  was  not,  however,  tiie  first  newspaper 
printed  in  the  Northwest  Various  papers  were 
already  being  printed  in  the  territoiy  before  the 
year  1800.  Cincinnati  and  Chillitothe  can  boast 
O'f  this  means  of  enlightenment  before  1809.  In 
1824  a  Spanish  periodical  appeared  in  Philadel- 
^a  under  the  strange  appellation,  £/ Hofran^ro. 
This  magazine  was  not  professedly  Catholic, 
but  since  it  contained  articles  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects  and  was  conducted  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
the  Very  Rev.  Padre  Don  Felix  Varela. 
the  journal  may  with  propriety  be  classed 
among  the  contributions  to  early  CathoHc  peri- 
odicaT  literature.  Father  Varela  figured  con- 
spicuously for  many  years  as  a  newspaper 
editor  and  controversialist.  In  1829  he  wrote 
also  for  a  magazine  called  El  Messagero 
Senumal,  conducted  by  Sefior  Saco,  in  Philadel- 

i>hia.  Ine  first  strictly  religious  journal  estab- 
ished  in  this  country  in  defense  of  Catholic 
doctrines  was  the  United  States  Catholic  Mis- 
ceUany,  It  began  on  5  June  18^.  One  may 
easily  tmderstand  the  need  there  was  for  this 
paper  when  one  considers  that  Catholics  in  the 
newly  founded  diocese  of  Charleston  were  very 
few,  and  were  scattered  over  the  territory 
which  now  embraces  the  three  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  At  the 
period  of  the  A.merican  Revolution  hardly  a       t 
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single  Catholic  lived  in  the  whole  extent  of  that 
count ry,  and  the  people  who  inhabited  this  part 
of  the  Sodth  were  wofnily  ignorant  of  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practices.  Bishop  England,  the 
first  editor  of  the  Miscellany,  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  Catholics  in  America. 
Among  other  things,  he  saw  the  secular  press 
so  filled  with  absurdities  and  misrepresentations 
concerning  Catholicism  that  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  take  up  the  pen  to  answer  some  of 
these  attacks  against  his  religion.  The  prelate 
was  certain  that  if  he  could  disarm  the  honest 
prejudices  of  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the 
Carolinas  he  could  soon  find  his  way  into  their 
esteem.  Once  the  more  independent  classes  of 
society  were  won  over,  he  felt  that  little  effort 
would  be  required  to  influence  their  less  wealthy 
neighbors.  Among  the  papers  located  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  tmited  States  which  helped  to 
defend  the  faith  in  these  stormy  times  one 
might  mention  the  Catholic  Press,  of  Hartford 
(1829),  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  Sentinel  and  its 
successors  in  Boston  in  1829,  the  New  York 
Register  and  Catholic  Diary  (1832),  the  Shep- 
herd of  the  Valley,  of  Saint  Louis  (1832),  the 
Catholic  Herald  of  Philadelphia  (1833),  the 
Catholic  Journal  of  Washington.  D.  C.  (1833), 
the  Catholic  Advocate  of  Bardstown  (1836), 
with  its  immediate  precursor,  the  Minerva,  and 
the  New  York  Catholic  Register  (1839). 
Besides  these  there  were  four  journals 
which  were  fortunate  enough  to  survive  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  of  this  exciting  period, 
the  Catholic  Telegraph  of  Cincinnati  (1831), 
Der  Wahrheitsfreund  (1837),  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal  (1840),  and  the  Pilot  of 
Boston  (1837). 

In  drawing  this  brief  outline  of  the  pioneer 
efforts  of  Catholic  journalists  we  must  not  fail 
to  notice  the  deleterious  influence  exercised  by 
journals  relying  in  a  great  measure  on  Catho- 
lic patronage,  but  whose  editors  made  religion 
the  medium  through  which  much  harm  was 
done  to  the  (^tholic  cause  in  America.  During 
the  year  1822,  when  the  Ho^an  schism  was  at  its 
height,  the  journals  of  Philadelphia  vied  with 
one  another  in  catering  to  this  unpleasant  strife. 
The  following  papers  were  frequently  em- 
ployed as  organs  by  the  schismatic  Hoganites: 
the  Democratic  Press,  the  Aurora,  the  Nc^ 
tionaJi  Gasette,  the  American  Sentinel  and  Mer- 
cantile Advertiser  and  the  Columbian  Observer. 
Besides  the  virulent  attacks  on  Catholics  con- 
tained in  the  daily  press,  there  were  two  weekly 
papers  conducted  by  the  Hoganites.  which 
defended  the  position  of  that  party  with  all  the 
•ability  of  which  they  were  capable.  These 
journals  were  called  the  Catholic  Herald  and 
Weekly  Register  and  the  Erin.  Of  the  former 
we  know  little,  as  there  are  but  a  few  copies 
extant.  It  was  the  chief  organ  of  the  schismat- 
ics and  was  conducted  by  E.  F.  Crozet.  The 
witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth  was  not  filled  with 
worse  ingredients  than  might  be  found  in  the 
Catholic  Herald.  So  blasphemous  was  its  tone 
tone  toward  Catholic  matters  generally  that 
it  must  have  even  shocked  the  slumbering 
consciences  of  the  stubborn  Hoganites.  The 
Erin  has  been  described  in  Finotti's  ^Biblio- 
graphia^  as  *^an  angel's  name  with  the  devil's 
tongue.'*  Like  every  other  Irish  journal  which 
appeared  before  or  after  it,  this  paper  claimed 
to  be  a  defender  of  the  liberties  of  Irishmen 
against  persecution.    Combating  this  formidable 


array  of  discordant  and  biased  journals,  the 
Catholics  possessed  one  lone  journal  in  Philadel- 
phia which  battled  gallantly,  while  It  lasted, 
for  truth  and  justice.  It  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  Saturday,  22  Feb.  1823,  but  after  a  few 
issues  ceased  publication.  The  whole  disposi- 
tion of  Catholic  journalism  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  seems  to  have  been  to 
promote  the  harmony  of  society  by  removing 
from  the  pathway  of  non-Catholics  the  ground- 
less prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  had 
grown  up  into  social  barriers,  due  chiefly  to 
the  circulation  of  misrepresentations  and  calum- 
nies by  the  enemies  of  Catholicism  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  supineness  of  the 
Catholic  body  at  large  in  the  face  of  these 
fabrications.  Until  the  year  1840  the  general 
policy  of  Catholic  journalism  was  a  defense  of 
Catholicism  by  vigorous  appeals  to  reason  and 
dogmatic  principles.  The  period  was  above  all 
one  of  spirited  controversy.  Catholic  doc- 
trines during  the  epoch  were  very  imperfectly 
understood  by  those  outside  of  the  (Church. 
There  was  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  all 
sectarian  and  secular  journals  to  misrepresent 
her  doctrines  in  every  conceivable  way.  After 
the  year  1840  there  began  among  the  non- 
Catholics  of  the  land  a  formulation  of  better 
and  clearer  judgments,  which  result  had  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  successful  con- 
flicts carried  on  by  Catholic  journalists.  The 
newspapers  of  this  period  give  a  contemporary 
view  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  Catholicism  in 
America.*  It  will  be  impossible,  within  our 
space,  to  give  any  detailed  information  re^rd- 
ing  the  newspapers  and  magazines  that  nave 
been  founded  since  these  pioneer  days.  At  the 
present  time  there  arc  oeing  published  128 
newspapers,  \2&  magazines,  30  quarterlies,  2 
bi-weeklies,  9  bi-monthlies  and  16  annuals. 
The  State  of  New  York  leads  in  number  of 
Catholic  newspapers.  The  checkered  careers  of 
these  papers  only  give  us  an  idea  of  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  of  editors  elsewhere.  In  1848 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  started  The  Nation  but 
the  editor  soon  precipitated  a  controversy  with 
Archbishop  Hughes  who  withdrew  his  sup- 
port from  the  paper  and  The  Nation  ceased 
after  two  years'  existence.  McGee's  next  ven- 
ture, the  American  Celt,  had  a  rather  unsettled 
career.  It  was  published  first  in  Boston,  then 
in  Buffalo  and  finally  in  New  York.  It  was 
here  purchased  by  D.  and  J.  Sadlier  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  The  Tablet.  Quite  a  galaxy  of 
famous  editors  at  one  time  or  other  enlivened 
the  columns  of  this  journal.  Dr.  J.  V.  Hunt- 
ington, Bernard  Doran  Killian,  Wm.  Denman, 
Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Anderson, 
Lawrence  Keough  and  D.  P.  Conyngham  gave 
some  of  their  best  years  in  journalism  to  build 
up  the  prestige  of  this  paper.  During  the 
course  of  the  year  1859  the  New  York  Free- 
man's Journal,  conducted  by  James  McMaster, 
gave  Archbishop  Hug^hes  considerable  trouble 
on  account  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  its  editor. 
This  necessitated  the  establishment  of  the 
M&tropoUtan  Record  which  continued  until 
1873,  In  the  dying  days  of  the  Metropolitan 
Record  there  appeared  in  New  York  a  pro- 
gressive and  practical  journalist,  Patrick  V. 
Hickey,  who  edited  the  Catholic  Review  until 
his  death  in  1889.  At  that  time  Dr.  John 
Talbot  Smith  took  up  the  work  and  gave  to  the 
journal  those  rare  talents  which  have  always 
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distingtrished  his  writings,  tn  1886  the  CaihoRc 
News  was  fotmded  by  Hermann  Ridder.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  this  paper's  existence  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  the  great  Catholic  his- 
torian, became  its  editor.  Here  in  the  editprial 
sanctum  of  the  News  office.  Dr.  Shea  closed  a 
brilliant  career  and  laid  tne  foundations,  for 
that  efficiencv  in  ^torial  and  business  manage- 
ment which  has  characterized  the  efforts  of  his 
successors  on  this  paper.  The  Netos  is  now 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Michael  J. 
Madigan.  The  neighboring  city  of  Brooklsrii 
made  several  attempts  in  Catholic  iournalism, 
most  of  which  have  been  short  lived.  In  1882 
the  Catholic  Examiner  was  begun.  This  was 
followed  b^  the  Leader  in  1884.  Of  more 
recent  origin  is  The  Tablet  which  is  now  the 
diocesan  organ.  The  Catholic  Union  and  Times 
published  in  Buffalo  has  ahrays  been  under 
strong  edstoHal  management.  The  CathoHc 
Union  was  started  in  1872  by  Rey.  Louis  A. 
Lambert,  a  man  of  vigorous  yet  weA-^Usciplined 
mind.  The  editorship  later  passed  to  Rev. 
Patrick  Cronin  who  was  a  leader  among  the 
journalists  of  his  day.  Catholic  newspapers 
have  also  been  established  in  other  cities  of 
New  York  State,  principally  in  Albany  and 
Syracuse.  In  Albany  the  earliest  was  the 
Catholic  Pioneer  in  1853.  All  succeeding  ven- 
tures proved  unsuccessful  owing  to  a  lack  of 
support.  In  Syracuse  during  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century,  several  attempts  to  main- 
tain Catholic  weeklies  ended  in  failure.  The 
Catholic  Reflector,  the  Catholk  VinSicator 
and  the  Catholic  Sentinel,  each  had  a  feeble 
existence  and  ceased  publication.  At  present 
the  Catholic  Sun  is  published  there.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  need  of  a  Catholic  newspaper  was 
felt  more  urgently  than  elsewhere  oh  account 
of  the  canker-worm  of  trusteeism.  This  lied  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Herald  in 
1833.  Moreover  the  number  of  reli^oUs 
periodicals  increased  with  such  startling  rapidity 
about  the  middle  orf  the  third  decade  of  the 
19th  century  that  very  few  denominations  were 
witihout  a  weekly  journal  in  which  they  could 
advance  and  defend  their  respective  views  of 
doctrine  and  church  government.  iTeedless  to 
say,  controversies  arose  on  all  sides,  whidh 
became  more  bitter  as  time  went  on  and  these 
finally  terminated  in  1844  in  bloodshed,  arson, 
desecration  and  destruction  of  churdi  property. 
In  1856  the  Herald  w^s  consolidated  with  the 
Visitor,  under  the  management  of  Tames 
McDonald,  Charles  S.  Greene  and  Charles  A. 
Repplier.  It  ceased  publication  about  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War.  Another  CathoKc  Herald 
was  started  in  1872  but  did  not  long  endure. 
In  1866  the  CathoHc  Standard  was  first  ptib- 
lished.  After  a  series  of  trials,  such  as  was 
Ae  lot  6i  all  newspapers  of  this  period,  this 
paper  was  amalgamated  with  a  rival  The  Tim^^, 
started  by  Rev.  Louis  A.  Lambert  in  1892.  The 
new  combination  known  as  the  Standard  and 
Times,  was  brought  about  in  1895.  To-day 
this  is  one  of  the  most  authoritative  organs  of 
Catholic  opinion  in  America.  The  only  other 
dty  in  Pennsylvania  which  has  contributed 
notably  to  Catholic  journalism  is  Pittsburg. 
The  PittsbUrffh  Catholic  was  begun  in  1844  by 
Bishop  O'Connor.  It  has  always  been -ably 
conducted  and  it  is  one  of  thie  few  early 
journals  ;to  brave  the  storms  of  adversity  and 
•has  grown  strong  in  tke  defense  of  Catholicism 
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and  its  ideals.  The  summary  of  early  New  . 
En^^laitd  journalism  is  but  a  panorama  of  the 
revivals  of  religious  intolerance.  Looking  back 
upon  the  centuries  of  Puritan  ascendency  in 
America,  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  had  little  to  be  proud  of  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Catholics.  As  time  ^ent  on,  a  little 
more  toleration  was  practised  but  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  long  regarded  as  the  objects  of 
Puritan  distrust  and  their  religion  considered 
•subversive  of  society.*  With  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  condition  of  Cathc^cs  began  to 
improve  but  in  Boston  the  admonition  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  required  to  cahn  the  pas- 
sions and  the  prejudices  of  its  populace.  For 
years  there  lingered  within  the  confines  of  the 
ruritan  heart  mistrust  and  apprehension  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  After  die  framing  of  the 
^constitution  they  threw  all  their  prestige  itito 
the  Federalist  party  and  succeeded  in  elecdng 
John  Adams.  Hardly  had  he  gained  power 
than,  listening  to  their  promptings,  the  Congress 
passed  the  celebrated  Alien  and  Sedition  laws. 
These  imprudent  measures  caused  the  hordes 
of  immigrants  that  flocked  to  America  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  the 
Jeffersonian  or  Republican  party.  To  crown 
their  perfidy  as  a  political  organization,  the 
Federalists  m  1814,  dirou^h  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, called  a  protest  against  the  War  of 
1812  and  recommended  that,  ^naturalized 
foreipfners  should  be  debarred  from  member- 
ship in  Congress  and  from  all  civil  offices  under 
the  United  States-^  Such  in  brief,  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  historic  background  of  Catholic  jour- 
'natism  in  New  England. 

Boston,  being  the  chief  metropolis  of  New 
England,  presented  a  fair  field  for  the  Catholic 
journalist.  As  early  as  the  year  1829  the 
Jesuit  or  Catholic  Sentinel  was  established. 
This  lasted  utider  various  names  until  1836. 
During  the  course  of  seven  years  this  journal 
had  the  following  titles:  The  Catholic  Intel- 
%enctfr,  the  Jesuitj  the  Irish  and  Catholic  SenH- 
nel.  Literary  and  Catholic  Sentinel  and  the 
Boston  Pilot  In.  1837  it  suspended  publication 
and  after  some  months  Patrick  Donahue  sum- 
moned up  sufiicient  couras^e  to  give  Catholic 
journalism  in  New  England  another  trial.  The 
Pilot  was  the, name  given  to  the  new  joumaL 
It  was  at  first  a  national,  rather  than  a  religions 
paper.  The  Irish  of  New  England  read  it  be- 
cause it  containel  news  from  Ireland.  TWy 
helped  to  build  iip  the  circulation  of  the  Pilot, 
In  1842  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  whose  brilliant 
talents  were  but  in  their  dawn,  became  the 
editor.  Another  editor  of  some  note  was  Rev. 
Father  Finnotti,  .who  assumed  charge  in  1852, 
but  his  diary  states  that  he  had  no  great  lo>^e 
for  Patridc  Donahue,  the  publisher.  In  1B70 
the  Pilot  was  fortunatit  in  obtaining  the^  serv- 
ices of  one  who  has  done  more  to  elevate 
Catholic  journalism  froi^  mediocrity  than  aiiy 
one  preceding  him,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  His 
genius  as  a  writer  was  recognized  both  by  the 
religious  and  secular  press  and  the  influence, 
therefore,  of  the  Puot  became  nation-wide. 
Two  editors  that  maintained  the  high  standard 
'  set  by  O'Reilly  were  James  J.  Roche  and 
Katherine  Conway.  Among  the  numerous  other 
papers  that  soon  followed  the  Pilot,  we  may 
mention  th^  Cathblic  Observer  (1847),  edited 
hy  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  the  Republic  in  1881, 
Sacred    Hiart    Review    (1888),    Connecticut 
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jCothoHc  in  1876  which  afterward  tiecame  the 
diocesan  organ  with  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Transcript.  Another  well-edited  New  E^igland 
paper  is  the  Providence  Visitor.  Scattered 
throughout  the  South  various  newspapers  have 

.  from  time  to  ^m^  been  published,  mo9t  of 
them,  being  forced  to  suspend  publication  aft^r 
a  few  years  of  precarious  existence:  The 
Catholic  Mirror  pf  Baltimore,  started  in  1849» 
had  considerable  influence  before  the  Civil  War, 
but  after,  that  tiine  its  prestige  waned 
althoujgfa  the  jpaper  was  issued  until  19!06. 
The  Catholic  Guardian,  of  Louisville,  began,  jn 
1858  but  lasted  only  four  y^rs.    The  Cothofic 

,  Advocate  of  earner  days  was  revived  in  Louis- 
ville imder  the  name  of  the  CentnU  ,C,<^tholic 
Advocate.  In  1896  it  consolidated  y^ith  the 
Midland  Review  but  despite  the  combmed  cir- 
culation and  the  services  of  the  versatile  editor, 
Charles  J.  O'Mallev,  it  died  after  four  years. 

•  In  New  Orleans  thd  Morning  Star  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Abram   R^an  and  James  EL 

.  Randall,  two  poets  of  considerable  ability.  ](n 
Memphis  the  .Southern  Catholic  (1874)  sus- 
pended and  gave  place  to  the  Catholic  Journal. 
At  Saint  Louis  the.lVestem  lVaUhm4n  (186S) 
has  survived  mainly  through  the  p«r$onaIi^  of 
Rev.  D.  S.  Phelan,  who,  like  McMaster  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  was  a  free  lance  in  Cath- 
olic journalism.  In  Ohio,  the  C^hojic  Univfr^e 
established  in  1874,  $nd  the  Catholic  Columbian 
(1875),  as  well  as  the  Catholic  Record  of 
Toledo  (1905),  are  still  doing  excellent  serv- 
ice for  Catholicism.  The  earliest  venture  ..qf 
Catholic  journalism  in  Illinois  occurred,  in.  1852 
when  the  Western  Tablet  was  started  in  Cw" 
csqgo..  Several  feeble  efforts  were  without  suc- 
cess until  the  New  World  was  established  in 
1892,  with  Charles  J.  O'Malley  as  editor,  reach- 
ing the  acme  of  its  greatness  under'  his  super- 
vision. In  1^95  the  Western  Catholic  yms 
started  at  Quincy,  III,  and  is  still  being  pub- 
lished. In  recent  years  Indiana  has  established 
.t\yro.  newspapers,  the  Indiana  Catholic,  under 
tiie  able  editorship  of  J,  P.  O'Mahony,  and 
Our  Sunday    Visitor,  published   by   Rev,    Dr. 

.  Noll.     This  latter  journal  has  done  much  in 

.allaying  persecution  and  in  counteracting,  the 

.  influence  of  anti-Catholic  journals.  Its  cir- 
culation, at  the  present  time  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  any  Catholic  journal  in  the  United 
States.  Our  Sunday  Visitor  has  a  circulation 
of  close  to  2,000,00(>.  The  interests  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Detroit  are  looked  aft^r  chiefly  hy 
the  Michigan  Catholic, 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centjury  .mai)y 
journals  have  appeared  in.  several  States  beyond 

[  thq  Mississippi.    Ther^  are  only  two  that  ante- 

.'  date  that  period  that  are  still  pein^  published : 
The  San  Francitco  Monitor  begun  in  1852,  and 
the  Catholic  Sentinel  of  Portland  (1$70).    The 

.  following  is  a  list  of  the  journals  that  are  sUll 
being  published:  TJie  Intermountain  Catholic 
(1899),  Catholic  Tribune  of  Dubuque  (1899), 
True  Voice  (1903),  Catholic  Register  oi  Kansas 
Gty  (1899),  San  Francisco  Leader  (1892), 
Catholic  Herald  of  Sacramento  (1908),  Tidings, 
of  Los  Angeles  (1895). 
:  The  early  eifotrts  in  magazine  editing  met 

,  with  the  same  discouragements  that  the  news- 
paper men.  experienced.  The  first  qufirterly 
review  of  any  kind  to  be  started  in. the  United 
States  (The  American  Review  of  History  and 
Politics)  r-  was    edited  .  by    Robert .  WaUlv  ;  a 


Catholic,  during  the  vear  l^llrAt    In  1819  a 
magazine  was  begun,  known  as  the  Globe.  This 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Shamrock  or  Hiber-' 
ni^n  Chromcle.    It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
are  any  numbers  of  it  extant.     The  Metro- 

,J>olitan  started  in  1830  and  was  the  first  Cath- 
olic mafFazine,  strictly  so  called.  It  was  filled 
with  bright  gems  of  Catholic  scholarship  and 
had  all  the  claims  to  immortality  but  one  — 
patronage.  Consequently  the  monthly  was 
allowed  to  perish  after  a  brief  existence  of 
onb^  one  year.  Another  magazine  by  the  same 
name  was  started  in  1853  but  shared  the 
same  fiite.  .  .  A  juvenile  magazine  was 
founded  in  1835  in  New  York  city, 
known  as  the  Children's  Catholic  Maga- 
^ne^  Only  one  similar  venture  had  pre- 
ceded it>  a  weddy  called  the  Expostulator  pub- 
lished in  1830  uiiaer  the  same  auspices  as  The 
Jesuit  in  Boston.  In  the  establislunent  of  the 
ChUdreWs  Catholic  Magazine,  the  editor  was 
but  following  the  example  of  other  denomina- 
tions. .  It  was  observed  that  these  journals  had 
increased  nearly  tenfold  in  a  decade  and  that 
these  periodicals  were  being  liberally  patronized 
and  most  extensively  circulated.  Even  the  most 
mediocre  could  claim  5,000  patrons  while  some 
qf  the  better  class  of  children's  magazines  had 
more  than  30,000.  The  Children's  Catholic 
Magazine  had  13«000  subscribers. :  Due  to  poor 
inanagement  it  lasted  only  two  years  and  then 
suspended  publication  and  was  later  revived 
under  the  ns^me  of  the  Young  Catholic^ 
Magazine.  In  1842  another  monthly  magazine 
was  started  in  Baltimore  called  the  Religious 
Cabinet,  At  the  end  of  one  year  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  United  States  Catholic  Maga- 
sine.  This  review,  was  discontinued  in  lm7. 
It  had  as  its  contributors  some  of  the  best 
Catholic  thinkers  of  that  time,  both  lay  and 

.clerical.  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  was 
published  in  1844,  suspended  in  1864,  revived  in 
1873  ^d  finally  ceased  in  1875.  Dr.  Qrestes  A. 
grownson  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  a 
scholar  of  national  reputation.  He  attracted 
many  readers  to  his  review.  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholips  alike  regarded  him  as  the  best  philo- 
sophical thinker  of  his  time  in  America.  The 
Catholic  World,  a  monthly  ms^gazine,  was 
started  in  1865  by  Father  Hecker,  founder  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers.  This  review  is  now  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  conservative  and 
authoritative  Catholic  journals  in  the  United 
States.  Its  prestige  has  grown  to  such  a 
degree^  that  it  is  consulted  by  all  religions 
d^ominationsi    Another  weekly  periodical,  the 

\Ave  Maria,  started  just  one  year  later,  being 
founded  by  Father  Sorin  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Hol:^  Cross,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
miagfuine  enjoys  a  very  high  literary^  reputation 
and  lias  perhaps  the  widest  circulation  of  any 
Catholic  magazine  in  the  United  States.  It 
h^s  readers  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Its 
staff  of  contributors  are  some  of  the  best  and 
most  representative  Cathottc  writers  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  this  same  year  The  M^essen- 
gtr  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  founded  by  the 
Jesuits.  This,  wad  supplemented  by  another 
magazine  more  literary  in  character  calUd  The 
Messengert .  In  1910  it  was  replaced  by 
America,  a  progressive  weekly  journal  ^t 
immediately  became  a  leader  in  Catholic 
opinion,  and  now  enjoys  a  national  rcpUtatidP^. 
The    American    Cephalic    Quarterly    Reviw 
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beg^an  iii  1876  arid  is  another  high  dass  periodi- 
cal occupying  a  placie  similar  to  Brownson's 
Quarterly,  during  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. It  affords  a  medium  whereby  Catholic 
erudition  and  scholar^p  finds  expression.  The 
f ollowinGr  reviews  are  of  more  recent  origin : 
Rosary  Jdagooine  ( 1891 ),  Bensiger^s  Magajsine 
(1898),  Extension  Magazine  {1907),  CathoUc 
fortnightly   Review,   Saint    Vwcent   de    Paul 

'  Quarterly,  and  Saini  John's  Quarterly,  In  the 
last  50  years  many  magazines  with  e^  more 
fimited  sc(H>e  hare  been  founded.  Some  hate 
succeeded,  others  have  iziled.  .The Ecclesiastical 

.  Review  smd  the  Homiieiic  Monthly  are  two 
professional  magazines  for  the  cleiKy*  Since 
1911  .the  Catholic.  Educational  Review  has  done 
excellent  service  in  its  particular  field.    Another 

'  ptiblicatidn  that  kxiks  af  te^  '  the  .  interests  of 
primary  and  secondary  education  is  the  Cath- 

.  oHc  School  Journal,  Ciatholic  history  baa  been 
preserved  through  the  efforts  of  contribuitars 
to  the  American  CathoOe  Historical  Researches, 
Records  of  the  America^  Catholic  Historical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  Records  and  Studies 
of  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical  So- 
ctety  and  recently  there  '  was  added  another 
quarterly  called  the  Catholic  Historical  Review, 
^btisbed  at  the  CaithoUc  University  oi  America. 
Another  product  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
same  universihr  is  a  new  monthly,  periodical, 
the  Cathohc  Charities  Review.  Among  those 
thbt  failed  we  may  enumerate,  the  De  La' Salle 
Monthly  (1867),  later  changed  to  the  Man- 
hattan Monthly,  the  Young  Crusader  (1868), 
the  Catholic  Record  of  Philadelphia  (1871), 
Central  Magazine  of  Saint  Louis  (1872},  Donor 
hue's  Magamne  (1878),  Catholic  Reading  Circle 

.  Review,  Mosher's  Magazine,  The  Dolphin^  the 
New  York  Review  (1905),  and  the  Globe  Re- 
view. 

As  we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  whole  historv 
of  Cfttholic  journalism  we  are  confronted  with 
the  ever*recurring  failures,,  .due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  a  lack  of  patronsige.  From  this  observa- 
tion we  are  led  to  inquire  yi\j^  Catholics  have 
not  more  generously,  supported  the  CathoUc 
newspaper.  The  reason  is  not  fsir  tp  seek,  for 
the  Catholic  ^ty  in  the  past  has  not  been  a 
reading  people.    There  arc  two  elements  neces- 

.  sary  for  the  cultivation  of  enlightened  expres- 
sion on  (krohlems  of  the  day.    First,  we  must 

,  have  a  thinking  people  to  create  soupd  ojnnion. 
Secondly,  we  must  have  a  means  of  dissemi- 
nating it  among  others.  There  are  leaders  in 
all  communities  who  must  be  moulders  of  the 
best  thought.  There  are  also  master  minds 
who  must  analyze  it  and  separate  the  gold  from 
the  dross.  With  no  man  thinking  or  leading, 
generations  creep  their  course  and  die.  One  of 
the   ideals,   therefore,   of   Catholic  journalism 

•i^i.to  develop  the  Catholic  mind  along  correct 
principles.  The  (TatholLc  press  is  needed  to 
•defend' the  right,  to  advance  the  truth,  to  main- 
tain order,  morality,  intelligerice  and  culture 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Church.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  this  high  moral  and 
intellectual  tone  cannot  be  developed  to  its  full- 
est in.  (Catholic  journalism.  The  production  of 
genuine  Catholic  taste  and  genius  15  even  more 
possible  now  than  it  ever  was  in  the  past. 
Spiritual  indolence,  mental  inertia  and  indiffer- 
ence are  the  onbr  obstacles  to  its  success.  It 
was  the  joumalistic  genius  of  .  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  that  n^ade  the  Boston  Pilot  in-hta  day 


the  grciate&t  Catholic  newspaper  in  America.  It 
was  the  classic  style  ana  polished  diction  of 
Bishop  England  that  perplexed  his  most  clever 
antagonists  and  compelled  them  at  the  end  of 
their  controversies  with  him  to  admire  his  can- 
dor, his  matchless  courage,  his  firmness  and 
gentleness  of  character.  It  was  the  persuasive- 
ness and  mental  acuteness  in  the  writings  of 
Archbishop  Hu^es  that  vanquished  the  yellow 
journalists  of  his  time  and  covered  them  with 
shame  and  confusion.  It  was  the  keen  and 
analytic  mind  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  the 
philosopher,  that  commanded  the  spontaneous 
respect  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  his  age. 
Bift  the  Catholic  press,  through  the  prestige  of 
such  thinkers  as  tnese^  has  even  a  broader  aim. 

.  It  would  have  its  ethical  influence  extended  to 
and  absorbed  by  American  journalism  in  gen- 
eral. History  has  taught  that  public  morality 
is  a  condition  to  any  national  life.  When  a 
nation  ceases  to  esteem  and  practise  the  virtues 
of^  truthfulness,  honesty,  integrity  and  justice, 
it  does  not  deserve  to  live.  Our  government 
requires  a  higher  plane  of  public  morality  than 
does  despotism  or  monarchy.  It  is.  within  our 
means  to  make  a  success  of  popular  govern- 
ment by  formulating  principles  which  regen- 
erate and  strengthen  the  body  of  ethical  truth 

.  by  the  develoijment  of  correct  sentiments  in  the 

'  press.     In  this  effort  the  thinking  people  of 

.  the  CathoUc  Church,  the  most  powerful  numeri- 
cally in  the  United  States,  can  exercise  a  tre- 
mendous influence  through  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  newspaper  as  a  directing  force.  Very 
many  people  get  firm  convictions  by  habitually 
reading  a  certain  journal.    Great  then  is  the 

.  moral  influence,  of  the  press  for  good  or  evil. 
Our  modern  life  mirrors  the  journal  more 
effectively  than  news  columns  reflect  life.  This 
is  no  place  for  an  indictment  of  the  daily  press. 

:  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  our  metropolitan 
newspapers  of  to-day  devote  over  half  of  their 
first  page  to  scandals,  suicides,  divorce  pro- 
ceedmgs,  robberies,  murders  and  other  abomi- 

•'  nable  sodal  barbarities.    If  this  is  evidence  of 

.  the -moral  decadence  of  o^r  democrat^y. .  then 
there  is  a  clear  duty  for  all  of  us.    The  failures 

.  ^e  see  on  every  side  are  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  few  think  of  their  vocation  as  being  valu- 
ble  -chiefly  as  the  means  of  mental  and  moral 
tmproyement.  ^  We  would  remind  the  journalist 
that  his  office  is  one  o£  public  trust'  His  moral 
mission  in  society  is  to  instruct  or  direct  the 
masses,  but  to  accomplish  this  he  must  practise 
and  pursue  a  sound  moral  policy.  We  ask  for 
editors  strong,  upright  men,  whose  very  utter- 
ance is  the  touchstone  of  a  moral  mind. 

Here,  then,  is  our  ideal  We  know  that  in 
the  past  men  like  John  Bo\^e  O'Reilly,  Bishop 
England,  Archbishop  Hughes  and  Orestes  A. 
Brownson  gpave  a  stimulus  and  a  prominence 
to  Catholic  journalism  that  reflected  itself  in  a 
national  way.  They  compelled  recognition  and 
respect  from  Horace  Gredey^  Heniy  Jarvis 
Rayxpond,  James  (cordon  Bennett  and  a  score 
of  other  prominent  newspaper  men.  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  perhaps  did  more  to  clear  away 
prejudices  than  any  other  editor  of  his  day.  He 
must  be  regarded  as  the  premier  Catholic  jour- 
nalist of  the  19th  century.  The  needs  of 
Catfiolic  journalism  in  o*ir  day  demand  that  we 
must  secure  the  best  journalistic  ability  and  pay 
well  for  it.    If  the  Catholic  press  is  to  measure 

r  up  to  the  ideal  set,  if  it  is  to  be  a  mighty  power 
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for  good,  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  is  neces- 
sary. The  past  has  demonstrated  that  without 
this  generous  assistance  there  can  be  no  great 
standard  of  excellence,  no  great  measure  of 
success.  It  has  been  also  the  mediocrities  -of 
Catholic  journalism  that  have  hindered  its 
growth  and  development.  This  need  no  longer 
be  so.  I'hree  Catholic  universities,  Notre 
Dame,  Fordham  and  Marquette,  have  during 
the  past  decade  established  schools  of  journal- 
ism, where  young  men  may  be  trained  in  scien- 
tific, cultural,  professional  and  ethical  ways  that 
win  enable  them  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
editorship.  The  Catholic  laity  must  in  the 
future  respond  to  the  leadership  of  the  sdiol- 
arly  and  experienced  journalist.  Th^  must 
pay  for  this  high  moral  and  intellectual  worth 
if  Catholic  journalism  is  to  accompli^  its 
mission. 

Bibliography. —  ^List  of  Catholic  periodi- 
cals published  m  the  United  States >  (Reprint 
from  the  Records  of  the  Catholic  Historical 
Society)  ;  <  Pioneer  Efforts  in  Catholic  Journal- 
ism in  the  United  States,'  by  the  author  of  this 
article;  ^Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Col- 
lection'; Finotti,  Joseph  M.,  ^Bibliographia 
Catholica  Americana,'  ^American  Catholic  His- 
torical Researches';  ^Records  of  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia'; 
^Records  and  Studies  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Historical  Society  of  New  York' ; 
^Catholic  Encyclopedia' ;  W^ida  del  Presbiter 
Don  Padre  Felix  Varela' ;  Lives  of  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  Orestes  A.  Brownson  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Henry 
Jarvis  Ra3anona,  Horace  Greeley,  etc.;  Hud- 
son, ^History  of  Journalism' ;  ^Journal  of  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society';  Files  of 
Catholic  Newspapers^  and  Magazines  found  at 
Georgetown  University,  Library  of  Congress, 
and  Catholic  Reference  Library  and  Catholic 
Archives  of  America,  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Paul  J.  Foik,  CS.C, 
Librarian,  Notre  Dame  University. 

CATHOLIC  8BMINARIS8.  The  name 
seminary  is  generally  applied  to  institutions 
where  candidates  for  the  diocesan  priesthood  in 
the  Catholic  Church  receive  their  spiritual  and 
intellectual  training.  Preparatory  departments 
(Petite  Seminaire)  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
same  building,  but  the  term  is  generally  applied 
in  the  United  States  to  those  institutions  which 
admit  only  those  applicants  who  have  com- 
pleted the  collegiate  course. 

Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md,  was 
the  first  American  Catholic  seminary.  It  was 
founded  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Carroll,  who 
secured  from  Father  Emeiy  in  1791  four  priests 
of  the  Society  of  Saint  Sulpice,  which  had  been 
established  in  Paris  by  Father  Olier  in  1642  for 
the  express  purpose  of  training  young  men  for 
the  priesthood.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only 
mstitution  of  its  land  in  the  United  States,  and 
consequently  it  supplied  to  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  the  vast  majority  of  native  trained 
priests.  At  present  there  are  about  250  semi- 
narians at  Saint  Mary's.  In  1805  it  was  raised 
by^  the  Maryland  legislature  to  the  rank  of  a 
university. 

In  Saint  Charles  Theological  Seminary ,  Over- 
brook,  Pa.,  the  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  for 
the  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  are  trained. 
In  1835  Bishop  Kenrick  placed  five  ecclesiastical 


students  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  Rev. 
Peter  Kenrick,  in  a  little  house  on  the  comer 
of  Fifth  and  Prune  (now  Locust  street),  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  the  humble  beginning  of  the 
present  magnificent  establishment  A  prepara- 
tory department  was  begun  in  1859  at  Glen  Rid- 
dle over  which  the  present  Bishop  Shanahan  of 
Harrisburg  presided  for  nine  year&  This  instit- 
tution  passed  out  of  existence  when,  in  1871»  the 
students  to  the  number  of  128  took  possession 
of  the  present  buildiiu^  at  Overbrook,  which 
had  been  erected  by  Bishop  Wood.  For  die 
maintenance  of  this  institution  the  Catholics  of 
Philadelphia  contribute  annually  about  |35,00O. 
There  are  approximately  100  seminarists  at 
Overbrook,  15  professors  and  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes. 

Saint  Joseph's  Seminary,  the  theological 
seminary  for  the  archdiocese  of  New  Yoix,  is 
located  at  Valentine  Hill,  near  Dunwoodie,  a 
sution  on  the  Putnam  division  of  the  N.  Y.  C. 
Railroad,  and  within  the  city  limits  of  Yoakers. 
It  was  founded  by  the  late  Archbishop  Corrijran 
and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000. 
It  was  opened  in  September  1896  and  was  at 
first  under  the  direction  of  the  Svlpidans. 
The  full  course  of  study  comprises  six  years, 
two  of  which  are  devoted  to  philosophy,  the 
remaining  four  to  theology.  The  facility  com- 
prises 13  regular  professors  and  a  few  instruct- 
ors, and  the  students  (who  are  not  admitted 
until  they  have  completed  a  classical  college 
course)  number  abou.  161,  nearly  all  from  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York.  This  institution  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  provincial  seminary 
of  Saint  Joseph,  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  Theolo^cal  Seminary, 
Emmetsbtirg,  Md.,  was  founded  in  1808  by  Rev. 
Du  Bois  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Carroll  of  Baltimore,  and  in  the  following  year 
16  voung  aspirants  to  holy  orders  were  brought 
hither  from  Pigeon  Hill,  Pa.  In  1810  the  col- 
\t^t  had  40  pupils,  and  as  a  more  commodious 
building  had  been  erected,  the  founder  gave  to 
Mrs.  Seton  the  log  house,  which  thus  became  the 
cradle  of  the  great  community  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  United  States.  United  to  the 
seminary  is  the  college  department,  wherein 
regular  classical  and  scientific  studies  are  pur- 
sued. There  are  18  regular  professors,  several 
assistant  teachers  and  over  S52  students. 

Saint  Paul  Seminary,  Groveland  Park,  Minn., 
together  with  the  College  of  Saint  Thomas, 
Merriam   Park,   was   founded   by   Most   Rev. 

{ohn  Ireland,  the  present  archbishop  of  Saint 
*aul.  They  are  the  result  of  the  generosity  of 
J.  J.  Hill,  late  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  are  located  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city,  have  maintained^  a  high  grade  of  scholar- 
ship from  the  beginning  and  are  directly  affili- 
ated with  the  Catholic  University  in  Washing- 
ton. At  present  there  are  131  students  and  12 
professors  in  the  seminary  proper ;  in  the  college 
368  students  and  17  professors. 

Niagara  University  (formerly  Seminary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Angels),  founded  by  Rev.  John 
Lynch  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  a 
communitjr  organized  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  France  in  1625.  Father  Lynch,  the  first  ijresi- 
dent,  who  afterward  became  the  first  archbishop 
of  Toronto,  in  1856  opened  an  institution  on  the 
lake  shore  near  Buffalo,  but  finding  the  place 
not  quite  suited  for  the  purpose,  he  removed  in 
1857  f  o  the  present  site  on  the  New  York  bank 
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o£  the  Niagitra  River,  aboot  four  ipU^s  north  of 
the  great  cati^ract.  The  university  own$  30Q 
acres ;  numbera  about  200  students.  60  of  wbom 
are  i^  the  setnioary;  and  has  a  facuUy  o£  20* 
Its  library  contains  13,000  voluoies.  Tbci 
grounds  and  buildings  have  a  value  o£  over. 
$500^000.  The  institution  was  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  the  College  and  Seminary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Angels  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  Sute.o{  New  York  in  1863,.  and  in  1883 
it  was  erected  into  a  university  wilh  lull  powers 
and  authority  under  tbe  present  tkle  of  Niagara 
University,  by  the  regents  of  the  State  o£  New 
York. 

Saint  John's  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  for  the 
Boston  atx^diocese,  located  at  Brighton,  a 
charming  suburb^  and  now  tmder  direction  of 
diocesan  <^tfff,  was  placed  by  its  founder, 
Archbishop  Williams^  under  the  direction  of 
Sulptdan  Fathers,  assisted  here,  as  in  Baltimore 
and  New  Yorl^  by  professors  taken,  from  the 
ranks  of  the  diocesan  clergv.  In  the  two  depart- 
ments, i^losophical  and  theological,  there  are 
12  professors  and  100  students. 

There  are  about  85  seminaries  in  the  United 
States,  wherein  4,000  diocesan  students  and 
members  of  religious  communities  are  trained 
for  the  priesthood  In  Europe  two  institutions 
are  maintained  by  the  American  bishops  foi 
the  training  of  American  students,  the  Ameri 
can  College  in  Rome,  and  another  at  Louvain. 

CATHOLIC  SUMMBR  SCHOOL  OF 
AMBRICA,  a  school  for  higher  education  es*. 
tablished  by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Plattsburp^, 
N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  organized  in 
1892,  and  met  at  various  places  before  the  pres- 
ent site  was  decided  upon.  In  1893  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
granted  a  charter  by  which  this-  school  became 
a  fegal  corporation,  and  was  dasafied  in  the 
system  of  pubHc  instruction  devoted  to  univer-' 
sity  extension.  Bv  this  diarter  certain  advan* 
tages  are  acquired  by  summer*school  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  regents'  or  State 
examinations.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to 
increase  facilities  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
lines  of  study  in  various  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. Opportunities  for  instruction  are  provided 
by  lectures  )from  eminent  specialists.  Courses 
are  given  in'  ^los€»phy,  anthropology,  history, 
literature,  ethiciL  science,  pedagogy,  sodologv 
and  religion.  The  school  is  beautiftdlv  located, 
and  though  not  far  from  the  prindpal  summer 
hotel  on  Lake  Champlain,  has  its  own  cottage 
accommodations,  a  club  or  casino  for  soda!  re- 
unions, its  lecture  halls  and  local  book  store. 
The  ^ace  is  an  ideal  summer  resort  and  at- 
tracts many  friends  of  education,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  during  the  school 
season. 

Another  summer  school,  the  Columbian 
Catholic  Summer  School,  assembled  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  in  July  1898,  with  lecturers  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  centres  of  educa- 
tional work.  In  1901  it  removed  to  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  adopted  the  name  of.  the  American 
Catholiq  Chautauqua. 

CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTIiraNCB 
UNION  OP  AMSRICA,  a  confederatbn  of 
all  the  CathoHc  total  abstinence  organSsations  • 
in  this  country.  It  betievtes  that  the  virtue  of: 
temperance  is  a  religious  virtue,  to  be  cultivated ' 
by  reMgbus  nKthods.  The  member^^  asioui*» ; 


ii|g  .in  the.  yw  1910  to  nearly  100,000^  includes 
women's  and  juvenile  organizations,  as  well  as, 
men'«  societies.  While  the  Union  urges  men  to 
become  total  abstainers,  it  does  not  hold  that, 
drink  is  an  evil  in  ilself ,  or  that  the  use  of  it  is. 
Wrong,  but  that  the  use  of  it  is  for  many  the- 
proximate  occasion  of  sin ;  and  that  by  such 
persons  drink  should  be  abandoned  altogether. 
It  does  not  assert  that  all  goodness  and  virtue- 
are  in  total  abstinence,  but  it  does  hold  that : 
total  abstinence  is  a  powerful  preventive  of 
social  disorder  and  sin.  The  office  of  the  gen-« 
eral  secretary  of  the  Union  is  in  the  house  of. 
the  Paulist  Fathers  in  New  York.  The  Union 
publishes  for  circulation  numerous  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  of  total  abstinence. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OP  AMER- 
ICA, The.  an  institution  for  higher  education 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  Cnurch  in  the 
United  States  and  located  at  Washin^on,  D.  C. 
The  need  of  a  university  in  which  instruction 
should  be  given  and  research  conducted  in 
all  the  departments  of  knowledge,  under  Cath- 
olic auspices,  was  recognized  by  the  bishops 
assembled  in  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore  (1866) ;  and  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  was  resolved  upon  in  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  (1884).  Pope  Leo  XIII 
in  1887  approved  the  project  and  granted  the 
pontifical  charter  bv  the  Apostolic  Letter 
*Magni  nobis  gaudii^  of  7  March  1889.  The 
university  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  city  of 
Washington  was  selected  as  the  site.  The 
first  endowment  ($300,000)  was  contributed  by 
Mbs  Mary  Gwendoline  Claldwell  of  Newport^ 
R.  I.  The  Rt  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  then 
bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  designated  as 
rector  of  the  university.  In  November  1889.. 
academic  work  was  inaugurated  in  the  School 
of  the  Sacred  Sciences.  The  Schools  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Social  Science  were  opened  in  1895 
and  their  departments  were  subsequently  reor« 

Snized  in  the^  Schools  of  Law,  Philosophy, 
iters  and  Sciences. 

The^  *orjg:anic  law*  of  the  university  is 
embodied  in  the  constitution,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Holy  See  in  1889.  It  provides 
that  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  plenary  authority  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  organixation,  mstruction  or  discipline. 
This  authority  is  exercised  by  a  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  bishops,  priests  and  lav- 
men,  who  may  elect  new  members  and  nil 
vacancies  in  the  board.  The  chancellor,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Holy  See,  presides  at  the 
meetings  of  the  trustees.  Subject  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  trustees,  the  immediate  government 
of  the  university  b  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
recto^  assisted  by  the  academic  senate.  The 
ex  omdo.  members  of  the  senate  are  the  rector, 
the  vice-rector,  the  general  secretary,  the 
deans  of  the  faculties  and  the  presidents  of 
university  colleges.  In  addition,  each  faculty 
elects  two  delegates  to  serve  in  the  senate  for 
two  years. 

The  senate  acting  with  the  rector  ha^  com- 
petency in  matters  pertaining  to  the  methods 
of  nntmction,  the  apfkomtment  of  associate  pro* 
fettoiB  and  examinations  for  degrees.  It  pro* 
poses  to  the  board  of  trustees  such  measures^ 
as  miagr  seem-  adraJiitageoiis  for  the  develops 
ment  of  the  university  and  it  recaramea4a  to-.       t 
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the     chancdlot     successful     can^didates     for 
degrees. 

The  work  of  cadi  school  is  in  charge  of  a 
faculty  composed  of  prof essors  appointed  1^  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  school  comprises  vari- 
ous departments  in  which  courses  are  given  by' 
ptx)fessorSj,  associate  professors,  instructors 
and  occasional  lecturers.  The  faculty  elects 
its  officers  —  dean,  vice-dean  and  secretary' — 
and  two  delegates  to  the  senate.  It  has  a  con-^ 
sultative  voice  in  regard  to  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  professors,  and,  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  senate,  draws  up  or  revises 
courses  of  study,  examines  candioates  for  de- 
grees and  makes  recommendations  for  the 
development  of  the  school.  The  teaching  staff 
for  1916-17  includes  32  priests  and  47  jaymen. 

The  revenues  of  the  university  are  derived 
from  endowments,  donations  for  special  pur- 
poses, tuition  fees  and  annual  collections  taken 
up  in  each  diocese  of  the  United  States,  A 
detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi-< 
ture  is  published  yearly  in  the  rector's  report. 
In  1916  there  were  20  endowed  chairs,  4  f  eflow- 
ships,  37  scholarships  and  50  graduate  scholar- 
ships, the  last  named  being  the  foundation  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  (1914).  The  terms 
of  award  of  these  endowments  for  the  assist- 
ance of  students  are  published  in  the  ^Year- 
Book*  of  the  university. 

The  student  body  includes  clerics  and  lay- ; 
men,    the    former    representing    the    diocesan 
clergy  and  the  religious  orders.    According  to 
the  registration  lists  for  1916-17,  the  university 
enrolled  564  students,  131  clerics,  429  lay. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  the 
Sacred  Sciences  are  for  graduates  only,  i.e., 
for  students  who  have  completed  both  their  col- 
legiate studies  and  the  usual  course  (five  years) 
of  the  theological  seminary.  In  other  schools, 
some  of  the  courses  are  for  graduates  only,  but 
most  of  them  are  open  to  undergraduates,  i.e..  ' 
to  students  who  have  completed  a  four  years*  * 
high  school  course.  Students  who  apply  for 
admission  without  certificate  of  previous  studv 
must  take  fm  examination  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  college  entrance  exami- 
nation board  ' 

Grouped  about  the  tmiversity  are  the 
houses  of  study  of  the  religious  orders :  the  . 
Paulists,  Marists,  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Gross, 
Franciscans,  Sulpicians,  Dominicans,  Brothers 
of  Mary,  Carmelites,  Oblates  and  Missionaries 
of  Divine  Love.  Eich  order  maintains  a  col- 
lege which  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
order,  and  in  which  courses  of  instruction  are 
given  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  their  training  as  religious.  For 
advanced  courses  these  students  attend  the 
university.  Other  institutions  aifiliated  with 
the  university  are  the  Saint  Paul  Seminary, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.;  the  Institute  of  Scientific 
Study,  New  York  city;  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
Seminary  of  the  West,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  • 
the  Apostolic  Mission  House,  Washington, 
Dl  C 

The  Catholic  Sisters  College  (50  students), 
established  in  1911,  receives  only  members  of 
female  religious  conununitics  who  desire  to 
prepare  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  courses 
of  instruction  are  given  by  professors  from  die 
university  and  the  requirements  for  degrees  are 
the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  candidates 
withia  the  university^  •  ,  ,.•  i 


Trinity  College  (256  students),  founded  in 
1897,  has  for  its  purpose  the  higher  education 
of  women.  It  is  conducted  b^  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Namur  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  university,  some  of  the  courses  being  given 
by  university  instructors. 

Since  1911  summer  courses  have  been  given 
by  the  university  at  Washington  Und  since 
1914  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  They  are  followed  by 
members  of  Uie  teaching  communities  and  by 
lay  teachers^  the  average  attendance  being  600. 

In  1912  uie  university  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
affiliation  of  colleges  and  hip;h  scnools.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  affiliated  institution 
must  be  approved  by  the  university  which  also 
sets  .the  examination.  At  present  10  colleges 
and  112  high  schools  are  affiliated. 

. .  The  publications  that  issue  from  the  univer* 
sity  are:  The  Catholic  VnwersUy  BuHetm; 
The  Catholic-  Educational  Review;  The  Corpus 
Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientalium;  The 
Catholic  Historical  Review  and  The  Catholic 
Charities  Renew, 

Biblioffraphv.~fiecker,  ^Plan  for  the  Pro- 
posed CatnoUc  University^  (in  American  Cath- 
olic Quarterly  Review,  1874  P.  6S5>;  Hewitt, 
^The  Catholic  University  of  America'  (in  Cath- 
olic^  World,  xlii.  223) ;  Keane,  <The  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  its  Constitutions' 
(in  Catholic  World,  xlix.  427) ;  Mulvany.  <The 
Catholic  University  of  America'  (in  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Revievhjvdy  1903)  ;  Shahan, 
<The  House  of  God>  (New  York,  190S»  p. 
326);  id.,  <The  Catholic  University  of 
America,  1889-1916>  (iu  Catholic  World,  June 
1916). 

Edwabd  a.  Pace, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Catholic  University  of 
America, 

CATHOLIC  YOUNG  MEN'S  NA- 
TIONAL UNION^  an  association  organized 
in  1875,  for  the  furtherance  of  lay  Roman 
Catholic  tuiity  and  the  moral  advancement  of 
its  members.  The  means  relied  on  for  accom- 
plishing its  object  are  practical  fulfilment  by 
the  individual  members  of  the  obligations  im- 
posed b^  their  religion;  fraternal  union  of  all 
associations  that  aim  in  any  way  at  the  smritual, 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  Catholic 
young  men,  and  the.  privilege  assured  to  each 
member  of  being  received  as  a  guest  by  any 
society  in  the  Union,  or  as  a  member  by  trans- 
fer. The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
Baltimore,  thus  expressed  approval  oi  the 
Union  in  its  pastoral  letter:.  ^In  order  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  amotmt  of  good  that  the 
C  Y.  M.  N.  U.  has  already  accomplished 
...  we  cordially  bless  their  aims  and  endeav- 
ors, and  we  recommend  the  Union  to  all  Roman 
Catholic  voung  men.'^  With  this  association 
originated  in  1892  the  successful  summer  school 
session  now  annually  held  at  Cliff  Haven,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  (:hamplain,  near  Plattsburg, 
N.Y. 

CATHREIN,  kS-trln',  Victor,  Swiss. 
Jesuit  writer  and  sociologist:  b.  Brig,  Canton 
Waliis,  Switzerland,  %  May  1845.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Brig  gymnasium  and  at  various 
Jesuit  scholasticates.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1863  and  in  1867-69  was  professor  of 
German  at  the  Belgian  colleges  of  Antwerp 
and  Vccviers.  During  the-  Franeo^Pnissian  • 
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War  of  1870^1  lie  was  eogag^  in  caring  for 
^routided  French  soldiers  at  Cbbhnu:    In  1872- 
he  wsis  expelled  from  Germany  bv  law  a^nst 
the  Jesuits,  and  was.  ordained  to  ttbe  pqqsthaod 
in  1877.    From  1879  to  1882  he  was  4M  ^  staH 
of  Stimmen  anu  Maria^Laach,  and  Ivom  1882 , 
to  1912  was  successively  professor  of  etlncs  at 
the  Jesuit  scholasticates  of  BKrenbeck  Exaten 
and    Valkenburg,    Holland.    Be   wrote    ^IXe 
englische  Verfassung^   (1B81);  ^Die  Aufgabcn 
der   Staatsgewalt   und   ihre   Grenzen*    (188^; 
10th  ed,  1915);^  <Die  Sittenlehre  des  Darwinis-. 
mus ;  eine  Kntlk  der  Ethik  Herbert  Spencers^  - 
(1885);  <Moralphilosophie>  (2  vols^  1891;  5th 
cd,  1911);  <Der  Sozialismus^   (1890;  10th  ed., 
1910) ;    *E)as   Privatgrundeigentum   und  seine 
Gegncr>    (1892;  4th  ed,   1909):    <Phtlosophia 
moralis  in  usum  scholarum^    (1893;  lOtb  ed. 
1915)  ;     <BCirche    unde    Volksschule^  .  (18^)  ; . 
<Durch  Atheismus  ziim  Anarjchismus^    (1895; ' 
2d  ed,  1900) ;  ^Recht,  Naturrecht  und  positives 
Recht>    (1900;   1909);   <Glauben  und  Wissen>  ; 
(1901;  5th  ed,  1911);  <Die  Grundbegriffe  des. 
Strafrechts>  (1905);  < Die  Frauenf rage >(  1901; , 
3d  ed.,  1900)  ;  <  Religion  und  l^loraV  oder  gibt 
es  eine  Moral  ohne  (^tt?>  (1902;  2d  ed.  1904)  ; 
*Die   katholische   Weltanschauunjg:^    (4th   ed, 
19142,_and  contributions  to  periooicats. 

CATILINE   (Luaus  Sbrgius  C^tilina), 
Roman  statesman :  b.  about  108  B.C. ;  di  Pistoia  • 
5  Jan.  62  B.C    Of  patrician  birth,  but  poor,  he ' 
attached  himself  to  the  eause  of  Sttlla,  had 
some  share  in  his  success,  and  still  more  in  his 
proscriptions.     Murder,  rapine  and  conflagra- ' 
tion  were  the  first  de^ds-and  fdeaftfifes  ol'lus 
youth.    He  appears  to  have  served  in  tne  army 
with  reputation.      Sallust,  who  has  written  the 
history   of   his   conspiracy,  describes   him   as 
having  a  constitution  that  cotdd  support  hunger, 
cold,  iatifi^ue  and  want  of  sleep,  to  almost  any 
limit;  with  a  spirit  bold,  cunning,  fruitful  in  re* 
sources-    lusting   after   the  w«ilth   of   others, 
prodigal  of  his  own ;  a  man  of  fiery  passions, ' 
but  limited  judgment.    Such  was  Hs  art,  thbt, 
while  poisonmg  the  annds  of  the  Roman  youth,  • 
he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  6f  the 
severe  Cato.    E<iually  well  quaKfied  to  deceive 
the  good,  to  intimidate  the  weak  and  to  infuse 
his  own  boldness  into  his  associates,  he  evaded 
two  accusations  brought  against  him  by  Godiud  ' 
for  criminal  intercourse  with  a  vestal,  and  for 
monstrous  extortions,  of  which  he  nad  been  , 
guilty  while  proconsul  in  Africa.    A  conf ede-  ' 
racy  having  been  formed  of  many  young  men 
of  high  birth  and  daring  character,  who  saw 
no  other  means  of  extricating  themselves  from 
their  •  enormous  debts  than  liy  obtaining  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  CatiHne  was  placed 
at  their  head.    This  eminence  he  owed  chiefly 
to  his  connection  with  the  old  soldiers  of  Sulla,  ' 
by  means  of  whom  he  kept  in  awe  the  town$ 
near  Rome,  and  even  Rome  itself.    At  the  same 
time  he  numbered  among  his  adherents  not  only.' 
the  worst  and  lowest  of  the  populace,  but  also , 
many  of  the  patricians  and  men  of  consular 
rank.       Everything     favored     die     audacious. 
scheme.     Pompey  was  pursuing  the  victories  * 
which  Lucullus  had  prepared  for  him ;  and  the 
latter  was  but  a  f eelrte  supporter  o£  Ihe  patriots 
in  the  Seoatei  who  wished  him,  but  in  vain,  to^' 
put  himself  at  their  head    Crassus,  who  had' 
delivered  July  Irom  the  gladiators,  was  xnnt 
striving  after  paw«r  and  riebes,  .and  .ccmnte«n 


nianced  the  growing  influence  of  Catiline  as  a 
m^ns'of  his  own  ag^ndizement.    Caesar,  who 
was  laboring:  to  revive  the  party  of  Marius, 
spared  Catilme,  and  perhaps  even  encouraged 
mm.    Onlv  two  Romans  remained  determined 
to    uphoki    their    falling   country— Cato   and 
(jcero;  the  latter  of  whom  'alone  possessed  the' 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  ta^    The  con-  ' 
spirators  w«re  now  plamung  the  elevation  of- 
(latiliae  and  one  of  his  accomplices  to  die  con*^'. 
sulship,  by  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  posses- ^ 
sion  of  the  public  treasures  and  the  property  of 
the  citizens  under  various  pretexts,  and  espe- 
cially by  means  of  proscription.    Cicerb  had  the 
cottrage  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  * 
neither  insults  nor  threats,  nor  even  riots  and 
attempts  to  assassinate  him,  deterred  him  from 
his  purpose;  and  being  supported  by  the-  ricfai 
citizens^  he  gained  his  election,  65  b.c.    All  that 
the  party  of  Catiline  could  accomplish  was  the 
election  of  Antonitts,  one  of  their  accomplices, 
as  colleafi;ue  of  OceiXM    This  failure,  howeter, 
did  not  deprive  Catiline  of  the  hope  of  gaining- 
the  consulship  the  following  year.     For  this' 
purpose  he  revived  the  kind  of  terrorism  by 
whidi  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  power. ^ 
Meanwhile,  he  had  -lost  some  of  the  most  im«  • 
portant  members  of '  his .  conspiracy.     Antony  * 
had  been  prevailed  u^oa  or  compelled  by  Cicero ' 
to  remain  neutraL     Caesar  and  Crassus   had- 
r<)Solved  to  do:  the  same.    Piso  had  been  Idiled 
in   Spain.     ItiUy,   however,   was   destitute   of 
troopa.    The  veterans  of  Sulla  only  waited  the- 
signal  to  take  up  arms*    The  signal  was  now 
giytn  by  Catiline.    The  centurion  Manlius  9^- 

glared  ainong  them,  and  formed  a  camp  m 
truria.    Cjcero  was  on  the  watch:    a  fortur. 
nate  accident  disclosed  to  him  the  counsels  of  > 
the  conspirators.    One  of  theia»  Curius,  was  on ' 
intimate  terms  with  a  woman  of  doubtful  repu^- 1 
tation,  Fulvia  by  name,  and  had  acquainted  her  • 
with  their  plans.    Through  this  woman  Cicero 
learned  that  L.  Vargunteius,  a  senator,  and  C  : 
Cprnelius,  a  knight,  had  undertaken  to  ax^ssi- 
nate  hfm  at  his  House.    On  the  dajr  which  they 
had  fixed  for'  the  execution  of  their  plan,,  they 
found  the  doors   barred  and  guarded     Still 
Cicero    delayed*  to   make   public    the   circui^-  ; 
statxces    of*  a    conspiracy,    the    progress  .  and ; 
resources  of  which  he  wished  first  to  ascertain. 
He  contented  himself  with  warning  his  fellow ; 
citirens,   in   general   terms,   of   the   impending '     • 
danger.    But  when  the  insurrection  of  Manlius 
was  made  known,  he  obtained  from  the  Senate  ' 
the  decree,  only  promulgated  on  occasions  of  ' 
the  utftnost  hnportance,  tha^  «the  consuls  should 
takk!  care  that  the  republic  receive  no  detri- 
ment.*   It  was  exceedingly  difiicnft  to  seize  the  ' 
person  of  one  who  had  soldiers  at  his  command 
both  in  and  out  of  Rome;    still  more  difficult. 
would  it  be  to  prove  his  guift  before  judges.' 
who  were  accomplices  with  him,  or  at  least 
were  witling  to  make  use  of  his  plans  to  se^e  . 
thdr    own    interest.     Gcero    had    to    choose 
between  two '  evils  —  a   revolution   within   the 
city,  or  a  civil  war:    he  preferred  the  latter.  ' 
Cadli^e  had  the  boldness  to  takfc  his  seat  in  > 
the  Senate  known  as- he  was  to  be  the  enemy  of 
the  Roman  state.    Cicero  then  rose  and  deiit^  ' 
ered  that  bold  oration  against  him,  begiimtng. 
Quo  msque  tandem  tdmiere,  CatUxna,  patieniia' 
n&straf  («How  U>ng.  then,  Catiline,  wilt  thou 
abuse  cmr  patience?')    Assuming  a  eonfiklcnce' 
he  did  not  posaess^  he  attempted  a  reply,  but  his  ^         t 
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words  were  kiatanttv  dtowned  by  the  cdes  o£ 
^Parricide]*  and  ^Traitor!*  wliich  rose  on  aU 
hands.  Now  fuUy  conscious  that  his  plans  were 
discovered,  he  rushed  from  the  assembly  with 
threats  and  curses  on  his  Ups.  and  left  Rome- at 
diead  of  nieht  The  conspirators  who  remained, 
Lentulus  Sura,  Cethesus  and  other  infamous 
senators^  engaged  to  head  the  insurrection  in 
Rome  as  soon  as  Catiline  au)peared  at  the  gates. 
Accordit^  to  Qoero  and  Sallu8t»  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  conspirators  to  set  the  dty  on 
.fire,  and  massacre . the  inhabitants.  Lentulus, 
Cethegtts  and  the  other  conspirators,  in  the 
meanwhile,  were  carrying  on  their  criminal 
plots.  They  applied  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
AUobroges  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  'frontier 
of  Italy  itself.  These,  however,  revealed  the 
plot,  and  their  disclosures  led  to  others  still 
more  important  The  correspondence  of  the 
conspirators  with  their  leader  was  intercepted. 
As  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  not  allow 
of  a  minute  observance  of  forms  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  conspirators^  the  uws 
relating  thereto  were  disregarded,  as  had  been 
done  m  former  instances  of  less  pressing 
danger.  Csesar  spoke  against  immediate  execu- 
tion, but  Cicero  and  Cato  prevailed.  Five  of 
the  conspirators  were  put  to  death.  Caius  An* 
tonius  was  then  appointed  to  march  against 
Catiline^  but  on  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  gave 
the  command  to  his  lieutenant,  Petrdus.  He 
succeeded  in  enclosing  Catiline,  who,  seeing  no 
¥ray  of  escape^  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand. 
His  followers  imitated  his  example.  The  bottle 
was  fought  with  bitter  desperation.  The  in- 
surgents all  fell  on  the  spot  which  their  leader 
had  assigned  them,  and  Catiline  at  their  head 
Consult  Sallust,  ^Bellunl  Catilinarium> ;  Cicero. 
^Orationes  in  Catilinam^ :  Rose,  ^History  of 
CatiiineTs  Conspiracy^  (1813) ;  the  biographies 
of  Catsar  and  Cicero  in  PJutarch's  <Lives,>  and 
Beesley,  E.  S.,  < Catiline  as  a  Party  Leader> 
in  Fortnightly  Review  (Jtme  1865). 

CATINAT,  ka-te-na,  Nicolas  de,  marshal 
of  France:  b.  Paris  1637;  d.  Saint  Gratien  1712. 
He  quitted  the  profession  of  the  law  for  that  of 
arms,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV 
at  the  storming  of  Lille  in  1667,  and  was  pro- 
moted. By  a  number  of  sj^eodid  deeds  he 
gauned  the  esteem  and  friendiship  of  the  great 
Cond^  particularly  by  his  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Senef.  He  was  sent  as  lieutenant-general 
against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  gained  the  battles 
of  Staffardo,  18  Aug.  169%  and  of  MarsagUa,  4 
Oct  1693,  occupied  Savoy  and  part  of  Pied- 
mont, and  was  made  ss^arshal  in  1693.  In  the 
conquered  countries  his  humanity  and  mildness 
often  led  him  to  spare  the  vanquished,  contrary 
to  the  express  commands  of  Louvois.  In  Flan- 
ders he  dispL^ed  the  same  activity,  and  took 
Ath  in  1697.  In  1701  he  received  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy  against  Prince  Eugene; . 
but  was  straitened  by  the  orders  of  his  court, 
and  was  destitute  of  money  and<  provisions, 
while  Eugene  was  allowed  to  act  with  full  lib- 
erty. On  6  July  he  was  defeated  at  CarpL 
Equally  unfortunate  was  die  battle  of  Chiari, 
where  Villeroi  had  the  chief  command.  In 
spite  of  his  representations  the  French  court 
would  not  believe  the  disasters  in  Savoy  t»  be 
owing  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
Catinat  was  disgraced.  From  his  unaiterabk! 
calmness,  and  oonsidesatlttn  his  soktiers  called ^^ 


him  «le  Pere  la  Pensee.»  Conanlt  his  <M enioir8>. 
(Paris  1819)  and  the  biograpl^r  by  De  Bboglie 
(1902). 

^  CATINBAU-LAROCHB,  ka-tc-n5  la- 
r6sh,  Pierre-Marie-SebaMien,  French  politi- 
cian: b.  Saint-Brieu,  25  March  1772;  d.  22  May 
1828.  He  studied  at  Poitiers,  and  to  escape  the  Re- 
volution emigrated  to  San  Domingo,  where  he 
fnlished  a  journal.  L'ami  de  la  paix  et  de  V union. 
le  was  sentenced  to  death  tor  the  ojpinions 
which  he  advocated,  but,  by  the  timely  assistance 
of  the  agents  of  the  king  of  France,  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  Cape  Haytien  (then  called  Cape 
Franqais),  where  ne  alone  of  17  of  his  country- 
men was  saved  from  the  subsequent  massacre 
in  that  city.  He  now  visited  the  United  States 
and  England,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  in 
1797,  prepared  several  dictionaries.  His  print- 
ing omce  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,^  the  gov- 
erhment  employed  him  in  various  public  capaci- 
ties. In  1809  he  was  appointed  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  commission  houses  and  sent  to 
Austria^  and  in  1810  he  was  made  inspector 
of  Illyna.  He  was  made  head  of  the  Library 
Administration  Bureau  and  served  as  secretary- 
general  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  prefect; 
and  sub-prefect  of  Saint-Quentin.  Once  more 
he  visited  the  United  States,  and  on  his  return 
in  1819,  be  -was  commissioned  to  0O  to  Gulana, 
to  study  die  climate  and  resources  of  that  prov- 
ince. His  notes  on  that  country  appeared  in 
1822*  He  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Colonies  (1S26)  and  com- 
missary-general of  the  interior  (18^). 

tATLETTSBURG,  Ky.,  city  and  county- 
sea^  of  Boyd  County,  on  the  Ohio  and  Big 
Sandy  rivers  at  their  confluence,  and  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  If  has  exten- 
sive lumber  interests  and  h^s  flour  mills, 
machine  shops,  saw  mills  and  wholesale 
grocery,  hardware  and  shoe  warehouses.  Pop. 
3.520. 

CATLIN*  Gcorfo,  American  traveler  and 
artist:  b.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.^  26  June  1796;  d. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  23  Dec.  1872.  After  prac- 
tising as  a  lawyer  for  two  years  he  set  up  at 
Philadelphia  as  a  portrait  painter,  and^in  1832 
cpinmenced  special  studies  of  the  American  In- 
diana, residing  many  years  among  them  both  in 
North  and  South  America.  In  1840  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  subsequently  introduced  three 
parties  of  American  Indians  to  European 
courts.  His  finely  illustrated  works  are  ^Man- 
ners, Customs  and  Condition  of  the  North 
American  Indians^  (1857) ;  ^North  American 
Portfolio>  (1844);  <%ht  Years'  Travel  in 
Europe>  (1848)  ;  ^Last  Rambles  Among  the  In- 
dians»>  etc  (1868).  His  500  portraits  from  life 
of  American  Indians  are  99W  in  the.  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  IX.  C,  constituting 
what  is  known  as  the  ^Catlin  Gallery.^  About 
400  sketches  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  city,  (insult  Miner,  ^(ieorRe  Catlin, 
with  an  Annotated  Bibliography  of  His  Writ- 
ing3>  (New  York  1901) ;  ^My  Life  Among  the 
Indians^  (ed.  by  M.  G.  Humphreys,  1909). 

GATLINITS  (named  after  C&tlin  (a.v.), 
American  traveler  and  attist),  a  dull  red  in- 
dnrated  day.  It  occurs  in  Pipestone  County, 
Minn.,  a»  a  layer  about  18  mches'  thidc  in 
qnaiftflitt.  '    It    has-  been    extensively    manu- 
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factttted  by  the  Sioux  Indians  into  iaiks  and 
various  offnamental  objects. 

CATNIP,  or  CAT-MINT,  a  hardy  per- 
ennial  herb  (Nepeta  cataria}  of  the  family 
Minthacem.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Orient  and 
Europe,  and  has  become  distributed  in  most 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  America  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwell- 
ings. Cats  are  especially  fond  of  it.  rubbing 
themselves  upon  it  and  eating  it  With  evident 
relish.  Like  other  members  of  its  'famil]^,  it 
contains  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  for  which  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  cooking.  It  grows  about 
two  feet  tall,  bears  heart-shaped,  velvety, 
whitish-green  leaves,  and  dense  whorls  of  nu- 
merous small,  purphsh  or  rosy-white  flowers. 
Catnip  is  sometimes  planted  in  herbaceous  bor- 
ders to  soften  the  tinting,  at  the  same  time 
heightening  the  effect  with  its  erect  stems.  In 
medicine,  catnip  tea  enjoys  great  popularity^  with 
the  laity.  It  is  brewed  hot  and  is  very  useful 
in  attempts  to  avert  «colds.»  The  heat,  volatile 
oil,  and  accompanying  care  that  the  patient 
takes  are  all  self-conservative. 

CATO,  k&'to,  Dionysitts,  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  the  small  collection  of  moral  apoph- 
thegms known  as  ^Catonis  Pisticha  de  Moribus 
ad  Fllium.^  Nothing  is  known  of  him;  but  the 
worl^  which  is  apparently  in  large  part  a  genu- 
ine classic,  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

CATO,  Marcos  Porcins,  The  Censor,  sur- 
named  Priscus,  also  Sapibms  (^the  wise*),  and. 
Major  (^the  elder^),  Roman  statesman  and 
general :  b.  near  Tusculum  254.  B.a;  d.  149  b.c.  . 
The  modem  village  of  Monte  Porzio  Catone 
near  Tusculum  perpetuates  his  memory.  He  . 
inherited  from  his  father,  a  plebeian,  a  small  • 
esute  in  the  territory  of  die  Sabines,  which  he 
cultivated  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  youth 
at  the  tine  of  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy,  and  . 
served  his  first  campaign,  at  the  age  of  l/j 
under  Fabius  Maximus,  when  he  besieged 
Capua.  Five  years  after  he  fought  under  the 
same  commander  at  the  siege  of  Tarentum. 
After  the  capture  of  the  city  he  becanae  ac- 
quainted with  the  Pythagorean,  Nearchus,  who 
initiated  lum  into  the  sublime  doctrines  of  hia 
philosophy,  with  which,  in  practice^  he  was 
already  conversant.  After  the  war  was  ended 
Cato  returned  to  his  farm.  As  he  was  versed 
in  the  laws,  and  a  fluent  speaker,  he  went  at 
daybreak  to  die  neighboring  towns,  and  acted 
as  counsellor  and  advocate  to  those  who  ap- 
plied to  him.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  noble  and 
powerful  Roman,  who  had  an  estate  in  the 
vicinity,  observed  the  talents  and  virtue  of  the 
you^  conceived  an  affection  for  him  and  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  prom- 
ised to  assist  him  with  his  influence  and  patron- 
age. A  few  rich  and  high-bom  families  then 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  Cato  was 
poor  and  unknown;  but  his  eloquence,  which 
some  comjpared  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  and 
the  integnty  and  strength  of  his  character, 
soon  drew  public  attention  to  him.  At  the  age 
of  30  he  went  as  military  tribune  to  Sicily.  In,- 
tfae  following  year  he  was  quaestor,  at  which 
period  there  began  between  him  and  Sdpio  a 
rivaify  and  hatred  which  lasted  till  death. 
Cato,  who  had  returned  to  Rome,  accused 
Scjpio  of  extravagance ;  and,  although  his  rival 
was  acqoitt^y  this  zeal  in  the  cause,  of.  the 


public  gave  Cato  a  great  influence  over  the 
people.  Five  years  after,  having  been  already 
sdile,  he  was  chosen  praetor,  and  obtained  the 
province  of  Sardinia.  His  strict  moderation, 
integrity  apd  love  of  justice  were  here  stilt 
more  strongly  displayed  than  in  Rome.  On 
this  island  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  ]K>et  Ennius,  of  whom^  he  learned  Greek, 
and  whom  he  .took  with  him  to  Rome  on  his 
return.  He  was  made  consul  192  b.c.,  having 
his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus  for  colleague.  He 
opposed  with  all  his  power  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law,  passed  in  the  pressing  times  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  forbidding  the  Roman 
women  to  wear  more  than  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  to  dress  in  garments  of  various  colors 
or^to,  wear  other  ornaments;  but  he  was 
obligecl  io  yield  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tribune 
Valerius  and  still  more  pQtent  female  im- 
portunities. Soon  after,  he  set  out  for  Spain, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  His  first 
act  was  to  send  back  to  Rome  the  supplies 
provided  for  the  army,  declaring  that  the  war 
ought  to  sup£>ort  the  soldiers.  He  gained 
several  victories  with  a  newly-raised  army, 
reduced  the  province  to  submission  and  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  die  honor  of  a  triumph 
wa3  granted  to  him.  He  afterward  put  himself 
under  the  commahd  of  the  Consul  Maslius  Acil- 
ius,  to  fight  a^nst  Antiochus,  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  Thessaly.  By  a  bold  march  he 
made  himself  master  of  ^ei  Callidromus,  one 
of  the  hi^best  peaks  of  the  mountain  pass  of 
Tliermopybe,  and  thus  decided  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  lie  bi^ogfat  the  intelligoiee  of  this 
victory  to  Roif^,  189  b«c.  Five  years  after,  in 
spite  of  a  powerful  faction  opposed  to  him»  he, 
obtained  the  most  honorable,  and  aft  the  same 
time  the  most  feared,  of  e^ll  die.  magistracies  of 
Rome,  the  censorship.  He  had  not  cafiva$sed 
for  the  office,  but  had  only  expressed  his  will-, 
ingness  to  fiU  it  In  compliance  with  his  wi^es 
Valerius  Flacdus  yms  chosen  his  coUea^e,  as 
the  only  person  qualified  to  assist  him  m  cor^ 
recting  the  jpuUic  disorders,  and  restoring  the 
ancient  jpunty  of  morals.  He  fulfilled  this 
trust  with,  inflexible  rigor;  and  though  his 
meaaures:  brought  him  some  obloquy  and  op- 
position, diey  met,  in  the  end,  with  the  highest 
applause;  and  when  he  resigned  his  office,  it 
was  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  with  an 
honorable  inscription.  He  appears  to  have 
been  ouite  indifferent  to  the  honor;  and  when, 
before  this,  some  one  expressed  his  wonder 
that  no  statue  had  been  erected  to.  him,  he 
answered,  ^I  would  rather  have  it  asked  why 
no  image  has  been  erected  to  Cato  than  why 
onejbas.*  Still  he  was  not  void  of  self-com- 
placency. *^Is  he  a  Cato,  then?*  he  was  accus- 
tomed, to  say,  when  he  would  excuse  the  errors 
o£  another.  Cato's  political  life  was  a  con- 
tinued warfare.  He  was  continually  accusing, 
and  was  himself  accused  with  animosity,  but 
was  ^  always  acquitted.  His  last  public  com- 
mission, was  an  embassy  to  Carthage  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  me  Carthaginians  and 
King  Massinissa.  I|t  is  said  that  this  journey 
was-  the  original  caus^  of  the  destruction  of 
Carthage;  for  Cato  was  so  astonished  at  the 
rapid  recovery  of  the  city  from  its  losses,  that  he 
ever  aftw  ended  every  speech  of  his  with  the 
well-known  words,  PrtBierea  censeo  Carthag- 
inem  esse  deiendam  (*I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  Carthage  must  be  destroy<?d*).    He  jiied 
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a  year  after  his  return.  Cato,  who  was  so 
frugal  of  the  public  revenues^  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  riches.  He  was  rigorously  severe 
toward  his  slaves,  and  considered  them  quite 
in  the  light  of  property.  He  made  every  exer- 
tion to  promote  and  unprove  agriculture.  He. 
was  twice  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of 
his  wives.  His  conduct  as  a  husband  and  a 
father  was  equally  exemplary.  He  composed  a 
multitude  of  works,  of  which  the  only  one  ex- 
tant is  *De  Agri  Cultura.^  Those  of  which  the 
loss  is  most  to  be  regretted  are  his  orations, 
which  Cicero  mentions  in  terms  of  the  highest 
encomium,  and  his  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  people^  which  is  frequently  quoted  by 
the  old  historians.  Fragments  of  his  orations 
are  to  be  found  in  Meyers,  ^Oratorum  Roman- 
orum  Fragmenta^  (Zurich  1842)';  and  in  Jor- 
dan's edition  (Leipzig  1860) ;  and  Peter,  H., 
^Historicorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta^  (ih. 
1870).  Consult  Sears,  <  History  of  Oratory > 
(Chicago  1896).  For  a  translation  of  *De 
Agri  Cultural  see  ^ Roman  Farm  Management: 
The  Treatises  of  Cato  and  Varro  done  into 
English,  by  a  Virginia  Farmer^  (New  York 
1913). 

CATO;  Marctts  Pordus,  called  (to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  censor,  his  great  grand- 
father) Cato  of  Utica  and  Cato  the  Younger, 
Roman  patriot :  b.  Rome  9S  b.c.  ;  d.  Utica,  North 
Africa,  46  b.c.  He  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  Stoic  Antipater  of  Tyre,  and  maintained 
through  life  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  i^iloso- 
phy.  His  first  appearance  in  public  was  against 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  wished  to  ffM 
down  a  basilica  erected  by  the  censor,  Cato, 
which  was  -in  their  way.  On  this  occasion  he 
displayed  that  powerful  eloquence  which  after- 
ward rendered  him  so  formidable,  and  won 
the  cause.  He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  against  Spartacus,  and 
highly  distinguished  himself.  He  served  as 
military  tribune  in  Macedonia  in  67  B.a  When 
his  term  expired  he  went  to  Asia,  and  brought 
back  the  Stoic  Athenodorus  with  him  to  Rome. 
He  was  made  quaestor  in  65  B.C.,  and  executed 
his  difficult  trust  with  the  strictest  integrity, 
while  he  had  the  spirit  to  prosecute  the  public 
officers  for  their  acts  of  extortion  and  violence. 
His  conduct  gained  him  the  admiration  and 
love  of  the  Romans,  so  that,  on  the  last  day  of 
his  qusestorship,  he  wfts  escorted  to  his  house 
by  die  whole  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
fame  of  his  virtue  spread  far  and  wide.  In 
the  games  of  Flora  the  dancing-girls  were  not 
allowed  to  lay  aside  their  garments  as  long  as 
Cato  was  present.  The  troubles  of  the  state 
did  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  seclusion.  The 
example  of  Sulla  in  usurping  supreme  power 
was  followed  by  many  ambitious  men,  whose 
mutual  dissensions  were  all  that  saved  the 
tottering  constitution  from  immediate  ruin. 
Crassus  hoped  to  purchase  the  sovereignty  with 
his  gold;  Pompey  expected  that  it  would  be 
voluntarily  conferred  upon  him;  and  Caesar 
united  himself  to  both  and  made  use  of  the 
wealth  of  the  one  and  the  reputation  of  the 
other  to  attain  his  own  objects.  By  keeping 
aloof  from  all  parties  Cato  served  the  Common- 
wealth with  sagacity  and  courage;  but  he  often 
injured  the  cause  which  he  was  trying  to  bene- 
fit V  the  infiexibility  of  his  character.  In  63 
B.C.  he  was  chosen  tribune    of    the    people. 


About  this  time  the  conspiracy  of  (^tiline 
broke  out.  Cato  supported  Cicero,  then  con- 
sul, with  all  his  power,  fir^  gave  him  firliiicly 
the  name  of  ^^father  of  his  country,^  and  urged, 
in  a  fine  speech  preserved  b^^  Sallust,  the  rigor- 
ous punishment  of  the  traitors.  He  opposed 
the  proposition  of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recall 
Pompey  from  Asia,  and  give  him  the  com- 
mand against  Catiline,  and  very  nearly  lost  his 
tife  in  a  riot  excited  against  him  on  this  ac- 
count by  his  colleague  and  Caesar.  After  the 
return  of  Pompey  he  frustrated  many  of  his 
ambitious  plans,  and  first  predicted  the  conse- 
quences of  his  union  with  Crassus  and  Caesar. 
The  triumvirate,  in  order  to  remove  him  to  a 
distance,  had  him  sent  to  Cyprus,  of  which  he 
took  possession  on  behalf  of  Rome  (5£^57). 
Compelled  to  obey,  he  executed  his  commission 
with  so  niuch  address  that  he  enriched  the 
treasury  with  a  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been 
deposited  in  it  by  any  private  man.  In  the 
meantime  he  connnned  nis  opposition  to  the 
triumvirate.  Endeavoring  to  prevent  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  Triboniati  law,  for  investing  the  . 
triumvirs  with  extraordinary  powers,  he  was 
drawn  into  tumults,  and  even  personal  conflict. 
Being  made  praetor  in  54  ac,  he  carried  into 
execution  a  law  against  bribery  that  displeased 
all  parties.  After  the  death  of  Crassus  the 
civil  commotions  increased,  and  Cato,  as  the 
only  means  of  preventing  greater  evils,  pro- 
posed that  Pompey  should  be  made  sole  consul, 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  which  proposition 
was  adopted.  The  year  following,  51  b.c  (^to 
lost  the  consulship  by  refusing  to  employ 
bribery  to  procure  a  majority.  In  49  B.a  the 
civil  war  broke  out.  Cato,  then  propraetor  in 
Sicily,  on  the  arrival  of  Curio  with  three  of 
Caesar's  legions,  departed  for  the  canp  of 
Pompey  at  Dyrrachium.  He  had  always  hoped 
to  prevent  the  war  by  negotiation ;  and  when  it 
broke  out  he  put  on  mounting  in  token  of  his 
grief.  Pompey,  having  been  victorious  at 
Dyrrachium,  left  Cato  behind  to  guard  the 
militarjr  chest  and  magaxine,  while  he  pushed 
after  his  rival    For  this  reason  Cato  was  not 

g resent  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  after  which 
e  sailed  with  his  troops  to  Cyrene,  Africa. 
Here  he  learned  that  Pompe/s  father-in-law, 
Sdpio  Metellus,  had  gone  to  Juba,  king  of 
Mauritania,  where  Varus  had  collected  a.  con- 
siderable force.  Cato  imme<MateIy  set  off  to 
join  him,  and  after  undergoing  every  hardship 
reached  Utica,  where  the  two  armies  effected 
a  jimctton  47  b.c.  The  soldiers  wished  him  to 
be  their  general,  but  he  g;ave  this  office  to 
Scipio,  and  took  command  in  Utica,  while  Scipio 
and  Labienus  marched  out  against  Caesar.  Cato 
had  advised  them  to  protract  the  war,  but  they 
ventured  an  enga^ment.  in  which  they  were 
defeated,  and  Afnca  submitted  to  the  victor. 
Cato  had  at  first  determined  to  defend  himself 
to  the  last,  with  the  senators  in  the  place,  but 
abandoned  this  plan,  and  despairing  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  unwilling  to  live  under  the 
despotism  of  Claesar,  resolved  to  die.  On  the 
evening  before  the  day  which  he  had  fixed 
upon  for  executing  his  resolution,  he  took  a 
tranquil  meal,  and  discussed  various  philosoph- 
ical subjects.  He  then  retired  to  his  chamber 
and  read  the  <Phaedo>  of  Plato.  Anticipating 
his  intentions,  his  friends  had  taken  away  his 
sword.  He  sent  for  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  tears- 
and  entreaties  of  his  friends  persisted  in  h» 
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ptif^se,  ad^Ased  those  present  to  sttbrmt  to 
Caesar,  and  dismissed  all  but  the  philosophers 
Demetrius  and  Apollonins,  whom  ne  asked  if 
they  knew  any  way  by  which  he  could  continue 
to  live  without  beingr  false  to  his  imnciples. 
Weeping  silently  they  left  him.  He  then  re- 
ceived his  sword  joyfully,  again  read  ^PhaBdo,> 
made  calm  inquiries  for  departing  friends,  slept 
aw^e,  and  when  left  alone  stabbed  himself. 
His  peopk  rushed  in,  and  finding  him  in  a 
swoon  bound  up  his  wounds ;  but,  on  coming  to 
himself,  he  tore  off  the  bandages  and  expired. 
The  Uticans  buried  him  honorably,  and  erected 
a  statue  to  him.  Caesar,  when  he  heard  the., 
news  of  his  death,  exclaimed,  ^I  grudge  thee 
thy  death,  since  thou  liast  grudged  me  the 
honor  of  sparing  thy  life.* 

CATO,  the  title  of ^  two  noted  18th  century 
plays:  (1)  A  blank  verse  tragedy  by  Joseph 
Addison  in  five  acts.  It  was  first  presented 
in  1713.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  hall  of  the  gov- 
ernor's palace  at  Utica.  The  subject  is  Cato's 
last  desperate  struggle  against  Caesar,  and  his 
determination  to  me  rather  than  survive  his 
country's  freedom.  <Cato^  owned  its  extraor- 
dinary success  to  the  desidly  hatred  that  raged 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  at  the  time :  the 
Whigs  cheered  when  an  actor  mentioned  the 
word  ^liberty*:  and  the  Tories,  resenting  the 
implied  innuendo,  cheered  louder  than  they.  To 
the  Whigs  Marlborough  was  a  Cato,  to  the 
Tories  he  was  a  Caesar.  Eveiy  poet  of  the 
time  wrote  verses  in  honor  of  *Cato,>  the  best 
being  Pope's  prologue;  and  it  wais  translated 
into  French,  German  and  Italian.  (2)  A  trag* 
edy  by  Metastasio,  1727.  The  author  follows 
closely  the  historic  aocounts  of  Cato's  rebtions  ' 
with  Q^sar,  aad  the  details  have  more  prdb- 
abilily  than  those  of  Addiaon.  He  shows  a  de- 
cided superiority  to  Addison  ta  making^  Caesar  . 
the  principal  fisfure  next  to  Gato,  and  placing 
them  constantly  in  oontrafit  with  each  others 

CATO    STREET    COrfSPmACY,    or 
THISTLEWOOD  CONSPIRACY,  in  Eng-  ; 
lish  history,  a  plot  formed  in  1820  to  murder 
the  Forei^  Secretary,  Lord  Castlcreagh  and  ^ 
other  Cabmet  Ministers,  and  to   form  a  pro- 
visional government.     The  leader  of  Ae  con-  ! 
sptrators  was  Arthur  Thistlewood.     The  plot  ' 
was  discovered  and  several  of  the  conspirator^, 
captured,  on  23  February^  when  they  had  as- 
^  sembled  in  a  stable  on  Cato  street  and  were 
*  preparing  to  carry  out  their  intentions.  Thistle- 
wood,  who  escaped,  was  arrested  the  next  day. 
After  a  trial  in  which  they  were  defended  by 
John  Adolphus,  Thistlewood  and  four  others 
were  executed,  and  five  were  transported. 

CATOCALA^  a  genus  of  nocteiid  moths, 
represented  by  more  than  100  species  in  North 
America,  and  many  in  the  Old  WorkL  See 
Undekwing. 

CATON,  John  Dean,  American  lawyer  and 
author:  b.  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  1812;  d.  1895.  From 
1855  to  1864  he  was  chief  justice  of  Illinois.  He 


of  the  Pottawattoniis>   (1876);  <The  Antelope 
and  Deer  of  America*  (18^7). 

CATOPTRICS,  that  branch  of  optics  which 
explains  the  properrtses  of  hicideitt  and  re- 
flected light,   and  |>articu3ariy  .that-  which-  is 


reflected  froni  mirrors  or  poHshed  surfaces. 
The  whole  doctrine  <jf  catofrtrics  rests  oh  the 
principle  that  the  anprle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection  and  in  the  same  $)aDe. 

CATOPTROMANCY,  a  species  of  divina- 
tion practised  by  the  Greeks,  in  which  a  mirror 
was  let  down  by  a  cord  into  a  fountain  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  in  Achaia,  into  which  sick 
persons  looked.  If  the  observer's  face  ap-* 
peared  in  it  sickly  or  ghastly  the  omen  was 
considered  unfavorable,  and  the  sick  person 
would  not  recover ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appeared  fresh  and  healthy,  the  omen  was 
considered  favorable.  The  superstition  that 
seven  years  of  bad  luck  will  follow  the  break- 
ing oi  a  mirror  or  that  if  a  sroung  lady  looked 
in  the  mirrow  by  candle  light  on  Hallowe'en 
she  .would  see  the  face  of  her  lover  are  evi- 
dently survivals  of  this  old  form.  • 
.  CATORCE»  ka-tor'tha,  or  k^-tor'sa,  Mex- 
ico, mining  town  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  which 
received  its  name,  signifying  14,  from  a  gang 
of  robbers,  formerly  a  constant  menace  to  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren  district 
8,700  feet  above  sea-level  and  106  miles  north 
of  San  Luis  Potosi  by  rail.  The  town  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  mouhtain  10^000  feet  high.  It 
contains  valuable  silver  mines  discovered  in 
1773,  now  pretty  well  worked  out  The  ore  is 
mixed  with  sulphur,  and  requires  treatment  by 
a  high  degree  of  heat  When  the  French  in- 
vaded Mexico,  a  mint  was  started  here,  and 
worked  until  1867.  The  amount  coineo  was 
about  $52»000,000.  The  population  is  variable, 
ranging  tron;  10,000  to  18»000,  accodrding  to  the 
state  of  mining. 

CATOSTOMIDJB,  a  faiiiily  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Plectospondyli  (q.v.),  or,  in  a  more 
limited  sense^  of  the  Eventqgnatki.  They  have 
the  first  four  vertebrae  coalesced  and  partly  con- 
vened into  a  chain  of  bones  reaching  from  the 
swim-biadder  to  the  internal  ear;  the  lower 
phaf^geal  bones  elongated  and  falcat^  and 
bearing  a  row  of  numerous  comb-like  teetn ;  the 
jaws  tootfajkss  and  formed  in  part  by  the  maxU- 
layrybone;  the  mouth  usually  small  with  thick 
protractile  lips;  the  form  more  or  less  elongate 
and  roimded  or  slightly  compressed;  and  the 
fins  S9f t»  rayed  with  no  adii>ose  (ravless)  dor- 
sal Sn.  An  extensive  family  of  fresh- water 
fishes,  chiefly  of  North  America,  where  12  or 
14  genera  and  more  than  60  species. occur;  in 
addition  to  which  a  very  few  are  found  in  east- 
em  Asia.  Although  abundant  almost  every-  , 
where  in  the  United  States,  none  of  the  species 
have  more  than  a  local  value  as  food  nshes. 
To.  the  Catostomida  belong;  the  suckers,  buffalo- 
fishes,  horse-fishes,  certain  so-called  mullets, 
etc.  (qq.v.). 

CATRAIL    (also    known    as    the    Piers' 
NVoRK  or  PiCTs'  Work  Ditch),  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  remains  of  a  large  earthwork  in 
Scotland,  about  50  miles  in  length,  which,  be-  . 
ginning  at  .Torwoodlee  Hill,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Gala  Water  with  the  Tweed,  runs  with  a 
semi-circular    sweep    southward    through    the 
counties  of  Selkirk  and  Roxburgh  to  a  point , 
under  Peel  Fell,  in  the  Cheviots.    The  earth- 
work consisted  of  a  deep  ditch,  with  a  rampart 
on  each  side,  and  varied  in  breadth  from  20  to 
26  feet.^  Various  causes  have  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of   the   ramparts  in  many  places.  • 
The  origin  ol  tlie  Oatratl  has  led   to   much  ■ 
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speculation,  but  is  now  si^posed  to  have  been 
a  line  of  defense  raised  bjr  the  Britons  against 
.  the.  invading  Saxons. 

CATS,  kats,  Jakob,  Dutch  poet:  b.  Brou- 
wershaven*  Zealand,  10  Nov.  1S77 ;  d  ZorgFlifct 
near  Scheveningen,  12  Sept.  1660.  He  studiea 
at  Leyden,  Orleans  and  Paris.  In  1627  and 
1631  he  was  Ambassador  to  England,  and  in 
1636  grand  pensioner  of  Holland.  His  poetry 
is  unimaginative  anu  didactic,  but  has  been  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  Dutch  middle  class  by 
whom  he  is  frequently  affectionately  alluded  to 
as  ^Father  Cats.®  A  statue  has  been  erected  to 
him  at  his  birthplace.  His  works  consist  of  alle- 
gories, according  to  the  taste  of  his  times,  poems 
on  the  different  ages  and  situations  of  lif &  idyls, 
etc  Among  the  most  noted  are  ^Het  Houwe- 
lyck^  (Marriage)  (1625);  ^Sinneen-Minnebeel* 
den>  (1618);  <Trouringh>  (1637);  ^Macchdcn- 
plicht^  (1618);  <Selfstryst>  (1620);  *Spicfipel 
van  den  ouden  en  nieuwen  tydt^  (1632)  ;  ^aces 
Ag^stae>  (1653).  Consuh  Derudder,  G,,  <Un 
poete  nderlandais^ ;  ^Cats,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres^ 
(Hague  1899). 

CAT'S*BYB,  the  name  given  to  several 
hard  semi*transparent  stones  used  as  gems, 
which,  when  cut  in  a  certain  way,  show  a  line 
of  light  giving  what  is  called  a  chatoyant  effect. 
The  true  cat's-eye  is  a  chrysoberyl  of  a  greenish 
color,  found  in  Ceylon  and  Brazil  The  line  of 
light  shown  when  the  stone  is  cut  en  co^ochon 
is  due  to  the  structure  of  the  crystal,  or  to 
included  impurities.  The  common  cat's-eye,  of 
little  value,  is  a  *  crystalline  quartz  sometimes 
containing  fibres  of  asbestos,  which,  cut  across 
the  fibres,  gives  a  chatoyant  effect  It  is  found 
in  Bavana.  Tiger-eye  (q.v.)  also  shows  the 
chatoyancy  of  the  cat's-eye.  Beautiful  tourma- 
line cat's-eyes,  rivaling  the  Oriental  stones,  have 
recently  been  found  w  California.  Stones  ex- 
hibiting the  cat's-eye  ra^  have  been  cut  from 
various  other  minerals,  mcluding  beryl,  corun- 
dum, fibrous  hornblende,  bronzite  and  hypers- 
thene. 

CATSKILL,  N.  Y.,  village  and  countv-seat 
of  (Greene  Countv,  30  miles  southeast  of  Albany, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
on  the  West  Shore  and  the  Catskill  Mountain 
railroads,  also  connected  with  the  New  York 
Central  by  a  ferry  crossing  the  Hudson.  It  is 
connected  by  steamboat  lines  with  New  York 
and  Albany.  The  village,  frequented  as  a  sum- 
mer resort;  though  important  rather  as  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  more  popular  mountain 
resorts,  has  a  courthouse,  opera-house,  free 
academy  and  public  library.  It  manufactures 
woolens,  hosiery,  cut  glass,  bricks,  etc.,  and  is 
in  a  productive  fruit-growing  region.  Cats- 
kill  was  settled  about  1680  by  Derrick  Teunis 
Van  Vechten.  The  village  owns-  its  water- 
works.   Pop.  (1910)  5,296. 

CATSKILL  AQUEDUCT.  Sec  Aque- 
ducts. 

CATSKILL  GROUP«  a  name  given  to  a 
great  thickness  of  red,  brown,  green  and  grav 
conglomerates,  sandstones  and  shales  of  which 
the  Catskill  Mountains  are  composed.  Being 
well  exposed  by  numerous  cliffs  and  eorges, 
these  deposits  were  carefully  studied  by  the 
New  York  Geological  Survey  some  50  years 
ago.  The  rocks  were  believed  to  oonstitute  a 
series,  having  a  definite  place  in  the  classifica- 


tion of  the  Patacozoic  rocks  woriced  out  by  the 
Survey,  and  were  given  the  name  CatskilL  Sub- 
sequent investigation  has  shown  that  the  Cats- 
kill  is  not  even  to  be  called  a  group.  It  is 
simply  a  succession  of  shoal-water  deposits  of 
Upper  Devonian  Age,  that  were  laid  down  along 
one  shore  of  an  interior  sea,  while  normal 
marine  sediments,  now  represented  by  lime- 
stones, were  being  laid  down  elsewhere.  Thus 
is  happens  that  the  Lower  Catskill,  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  is  represented  elsewhere  by 
limestones  of  me  Hamilton  stag&  the  Middle 
Catskill  bv  the  Portage  and  the  Uh^per  Catskill 
bv  the  Cliemung.  In  the  Catsktfl  Mountains 
the  so-called  Catsldll  series  is  4,500  feet  thick; 
and  where  thickest  at  Mauch  C^unk,  Pa.,  it  is 
7,500  feet  thick.  Farther  south  the  rodcs  thin 
out  and  disappear  altogether  in  Virginia. 
Though  having  no  standing  as  a  rock  group, 
the  (!atskill  is  of  interest  from  its  many  re- 
semblances to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Eng- 
land, made  famous  by  Hugh  Miller,  and  is  of 
economic  importance  from  containing  some  beds 
of  excellent  flags,  quarried  at  numerous  open- 
ings in  Ulster,  Greene  and  Delaware  counties, 
N,  Y.,  and  sold  as  Hudson  River  bluestone. 
See  Devonian;  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of 
moderate  elevatsos,  part  of  the  Allmany 
Plateau,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Hudson  Kiver 
and  situated  mainly  in  Greene  and  Ulster 
counties,  N.  Y.  The  system  covers  about  1,400 
square  miles.  The  geologifail  formation  is  very 
old,  the  mountains  consisting  of  the  shales  and 
sandstone  of  the  Oitsldll  group  of  the  Devonian 
system.  The  group  contains  several  summits 
between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  SHde  Mountain,  4,2M  feet;  Hunter 
Mountain,  4vQ25  feet,  are  the  highest  The  low 
lands  along  the  creeks  which  drain  the  moun- 
tains and  some  uplands  are  cultivated.  Many 
of  tht  slopes  form  fine  pastures;  but  the 
greater  part  is  foreste^  thiddy  with  oal^  ash, 
maple,  beech,  pine,  hickory,  etc.  The  pure 
atmosphere  attracts  summer  visitors  in  large 
numbers, .  and  the  region  is  dotted  with  many 
hostelries.  Railways  give  access  to  many  parts 
of  the  region,  and  several  points  can  be  readied 
by  boats.  There  are  several  pretty  cascades  in 
the  gorge&  known  here  by  thdr  Dutch  name, 
cloves*  Within  recent  years  part  of  the  Cats- 
kill  watershed  is  being  utilized  as  a  water 
supply  source  for  New  York  dty. 

CATT,  Carrie  Lane  Chapman,  American 
sufifrage  reformer:  b.  Ripon,  Wis.  She  was 
educated  at  the  State  Industrial  Collect  of 
Iowa  and  subsequently  studied  law.  She  was 
for  three  years  prinapal  of  the  Hig^  School 
at  Mason  Gty,  Iowa,  and  in  1884  was  married 
to  Leo  Chapman,  editor  of  the  Mason  City 
Republican,  who  died  some  two  years  later.  In 
1891  she  was  married  to  G.  W.  Catt  (q*v.). 
Since  1890  she  has  devoted  herself  to  woman 
suffrage  worl^  lecturing  in  every  State,  and 
also  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
1904  she  was  elected  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  and  still 
holds  that  office,  and  in  1915  elected  president 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffi^ige 
Assodation. 

CATT,  Georce  WiUiam,  American  engi- 
neer: b.  Davenport,  Iowa,  9  March  1860;   d. 
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1905.  He  was  edticated  at  tlie  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege and  subsequently  studied  engineering  and 
law.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  me  San  Fran- 
cisco Bridge  Company,  1887-92;  president  and 
engineer  of  the  New  York  Dredging  Company, 
1893-99;  and  president  and  engineer  of  the 
Atlantic  Gulf  &  Pacific  Company  from  1^9. 
He  has  built  government  dry  docks  at  the  navy 
yards  at  League  Island,  Philadelphia,  and  Mare 
island,  Cal. 

CATTARO,  kat'ta-ro,  Austria,  a  seaport 
in  Dalmatia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  J8  miles  south- 
east of  Ragusa.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  steep 
limestone  rocks,  strongly  fortified  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  castle,  and  is  surrounded  with 
wall&  The  buildings  are  in  the  Venetian  style, 
and  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular  and  dark. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
the  cathedral  is  a  welKbuilt  edifice.  The 
harbor  is  spacious.  The  chief  trade  is  with 
Montenegro.  Once  a  Roman  colony,  it  became 
part  of  me  republic  of  Venice  in  1420;  passed 
to  Austria  in  1797;  was  conquered  by  Italy 
1805;  restored  to  Austria  1814.  Two  earth- 
quakes wrought  considerable  destruction  in  the 
town.    Pop.  about  6,000. 

CATTEQAT,  or  KATTEGAT,  a  gulf  of 
the  North  Sea,  between  North  Jutland  to  the 
west,  Sweden  to  the  east,  and  the  Danish 
islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  etc.,  to  the  south; 
and  by  joining  the  Skagerrak  on  the  west  and 
the  Little  and  Great  Belts  and  the  Sound  on 
the  east,  forming  the  middle  link  in  the  chain 
of  waters  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the 
North  Sea.  It  is  about  ISO  miles  from  north 
to  south;  its  greatest  breadth  about  90. 
It  is  difficult  of  navigationi  being  not  only 
shallow  toward  the  shores,  and  irregular  in 
depth,  but  obstructed  by  several  sand-banks, 
and  the  adverse  winds  which  often  prevail 
here  increase  the  danger.  The  Cattegat  is 
noted  for  its  herring-fishery.  It  contains  the 
islands  Samsoe,  Aimolt,  Lessoe  and  Hertz- 
holm. 

CATTELL,  Henry  Ware,  American 
pathologist;  b.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  7  Oct.  1862. 
After  studies  at  Lafayette  College  and  at  the 
universities  of  Leipzig,  Pennsylvania  and 
Freiburg  (Baden),  he  was  appointed  demon- 
strator of  morbid  anatomy  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  1892-97,  and  director  of  the 
Ayer  Chemical  Laboratory  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hospital.  He  was  consulting  pathologist 
to  numerous  Philadelphia  hospitals  and  pro- 
fessional expert  in  several  criminal  cases. 
Besides  editing  the  International  Medical 
Magazine  (1894-97);  International  Clinics 
(1900-D3)  and  again  after  1910;  Medical 
Notes  and  Queries  (after  1905) ;  ^Lippincott's 
Medical  Dictionary >  (1910;  3d  ed.,  1913),  he 
translated  Ziegler's  <  Special  Pathological 
Anatomy>  (1899-97).  His  published  works  in- 
clude ^Noftes  on  Demonstrations  in  Morbid 
Anatomy >  (1899-1901);  <Post  Mortem  Pa- 
thology>  (1903;  3d  ed,  1906);  <606>  (1910). 

CATTELL,  James  McKeen,  American 
psychologist:  b.  Easton,  Pa.,  25  May  1860. 
He  was  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in 
1880,  and  studied  at  Leipzig,  Paris,  (jJeneva 
and  (lOttingen.  He  was  assistant  under 
Wundt  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  professor 


of  pyschology  m  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1888-91  and  professor  of  expeari- 
mental  psychology  in  Columbia  University 
1891-96;  from  1896  to  1902  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  anthropology,  and  from  1902  to 
1905  professor  in  the  department  of  philos- 
ophy. He  resigned  in  1917.  He  is  coeditor 
of  the  Psychological  Review  and  Science,  and 
The  American  Naturalist. 

CATTBRMOLE,  George,  English  water 
color  painter:  b.  Dickleborough,  near  Diss, 
Norfoli^  8  Aug.  1800;  d.  Clapham,  Surrey,  24 
July  1868.  Like  Turner  and  William  Hunt,  he 
started  in  life  as  a  topographical  draughts- 
man, and  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman  on 
Britton's  ^English  Cathedrals^  when  only  16. 
He^  drew  the  designs  for  the  illustrations  of 
various  annuals,  the  Waveriey  Novels,  for  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  for  his  brother's 
^History  of  the  CSvil  Wars.>  In  1833  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colors.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the 
Academy  at  Amsterdam,  and  of  the  Bel^an 
Society  of  Water  Color  Painters.  He  obtained 
a  meaal  of  the  first  class  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855.  In  1851  he  resigned  his  member- 
ship of  the  English  Society,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  oil  painting.  Cattermole  is  one  of  the 
most  important  representatives  of  the  Romantic 
movement  in  English  art.  Among  the  best 
known  of  his  pictures  are  ^Hamilton  of  Both- 
Wellhaugfa  about  to  Shoot  the  Regent  Murray^ ; 
^Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Spires> ;  <The  Armorer's 
Tale>;  <A  Terrible  Secret,>  etc. 

CATTI,  or  CHATTI,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned and  valiant  of  ancient  German  tribes, 
inhabiting  what  is  now  Hess^  also  part  of 
Franconia  and  Westphalia.  They  carried  on 
bloody  wars  with  the  Hermunduri  and  Cher- 
usct.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  they  dwelt  on  the 
Lahn,  and  opposed  him  with  effect.  Drusus 
defeated  without  reducing  them.^  In  the  reign 
.of  Marcus  Aurelius  they  made  incursions  into 
(Germany  and  Thrace^  but  were  "afterward  de- 
feated hy  Didius  Juhanus.  In  392  they  made 
their  last  appearance  in  history  in  union  with 
the  Franks.  According  to  Caesar,  their  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  100  districts,  each  of 
which  was  obliged  to  send  annually  1,000  men 
into  the  field,  whose  place  was  supplied  the 
following  vear  by  those  who  had  before  re- 
mained at  home  to  cultivate  the  g^round.  Their 
food  was  milk,  cheese  and  game;  their  dress 
the  skins  of  animals.  Their  limited  princes, 
who  governed  in  connection  with  a  diet,  an- 
nually distributed  the  lands  among  the  families. 

CATTLE.  Cattle  comes  from  the  old 
French  word  catel,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Mediaeval  Latin  captale  or  capitale,  meaning 
goods  or  property.  The  use  of  the  English 
word  cattle  ordinarily  refers  to  a  group  of 
animals  related  to  the  ox  or  cow,  although  on 
occasion  it  has  been  applied  to  all  the  larger 
animals  of  economic  value.  The  present  Latin 
designation  for  cattle,  bos  taurus,  was  given  by 
Linnaeus  the  Swedish  naturalist,  but  as  taurus 
means  bull,  this  word  is  unsatisfactory  if  it  is 
desired  to  refer  to  the  female,  the  cow,  or  to 
the  unsexed  male,  the  steer.  The  EngHslh 
word  ox  is  traced  through  several  languages  to 
the  words  urox,  aurochs  or  auerochs,  names 
given  the  prehistoric  ox.  This  word  ox  (plural 
oxen)  'has  been  very  widely  used  in  reference 
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to  cattle,  though  iu>t  entirdy  satisfactory  in  its 
application. 

Cattle  existed  in  prehistoric  times^  and  their 
remains  have  been  extensively  found  in  tl^e 
more  recent  geological  periods.  Wild  oxen 
were  hunted  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe^  and  parts  of  skeletons  have 
been  found  in  which  were  embedded  flint  spear 
heads.  The  prehistoric  ox,  known  as  Bos 
taurus  primigeneus,  varied  in  size  in  a  ma;-ked 
degree,  but  as  commonly  found  was  much 
larger  than  thfe  ox  of  the  present  day.  A  com- 
plete skeleton  of  what  has  been  teiroed  Bos 
taurus  giganteus  has  been  recovered  from  Ihe 
English  ten .  lands,  and  many  ^arts  of  lar^^e 
skdetons  may  be  seen  in  fintish  museums. 
There  are  to-day  in  England  and  Scotland  a 
few  scattered  herds  of  what  are  known  as 
wild  cattle.  These  are  on  large  estates  where 
tney  are  preserved  and  allowed  to  reproduce  in 
a  state  of  nature.  These  wild  cattle  are  as- 
sumed to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  prehis- 
toric ox.  They  are  white  in  color,  but  with 
dark  red  or  black  hairs  upon  the  ears  and 
about  the  muzzle ;  have  ^  long,  shaggy  hair ; 
heavy,  upstanding  horns»  and  are  comparable 
in  size  with  many  of  our  domestic  cattle.  In 
a  few  instances  wild  females  have  been  mated 
to  domestic,  bulls,  from  which  through  several 
generations  very  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained. 

In  a  zoologpical  way,  cattle  present  certain 
features  of  special  interest.  They  belong  to 
the  order  of  Ungulata  or  hoofed  animals,  wni<;h 
includes  elephants,  giraffes  and  camels^.  How- 
ever, cattle  belong  to  a  sub-order  of  this  group, 
having  cloven  feet,  the  horse  betenging  tp 
another  sub-order  with  a  solid*  foot.  The 
-skeleton  of  the  ox  does  not  stand  as  high  as 

"that  of  the  horse,  and  the  hony  processes  of 
the  spine  form  a  line  along  most  of  the  back 
that  IS  nearly  straight.  The  horns  are  essen- 
tially extensions  of  the  comers  of  the  skull,  al- 
though there  jare  breeds  of  cattle  that  normally 
have  no  horns.  Cattle  have  no  teeth  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  jaw;  this  part  being  covered 
with  a  tough  membraneous  pad,  against  which 
the  incisor  teeth  at  the  point  of  the- lower  jaw 
press.  In  grazing  the  vegetation  is  caught  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  pad,  and  is  pulled  rather 
than  cut  off.  The  ox  has  a  compound  stomach 
of  four  apartments,  which  occupies  nearly 
three- fourths  of  the  abdon^nal  cavity,  and  in 
large  animals  has  a  capacity  of  as- much  as  60 
galToiM?.  When  food  is  first  swallowed,  it 
goes  into^  the  large  first  stomach,  the  paunch, 
where  it  is  softened  and  macerated,  and  over- 

.  hows  throu^  a  slit  into. the 'mudi  sm^lkrsec- 
.ond  stomach  o^  honeycomb.  FrOm  one  or  lite 
other  of.  these  stomachs^  by  musc«lalr  x:ootrat- 
tion,  the  food  is  forced  back  to  the  moiUh  4n 
small  balls  or  ^cuds,^  when  ruminatito  or 
Shewing  the  cud^.  takes  place,  which  explains 

.  why  caittle  are  gBnerally  known  as .  rumistants. 

.  Rtutiination  only  takes  place  tinder  conditions 

/Of  Quiet  and  rest,  and  not  duriag  gracing. 
After  chewing  the  cud  less  than  a  minute,  the 
food  is  BwallQwed,  passing  into  the  third 
stomacA  the .  manyplies,  from  which  it  moves 

.'oh  into  Uxe  small  abomastmi  or  true  stomach. 

.  In  comparison  with  the  sfiomach^-  the  intestines 
in  cattle  are  relatively  small  while  with  hordes 
and  swine  the  reverse  is  true.  ' 

Cattle  are  world  wide  in  theitf  distributioii, 


and  either  exi^t  wik}  in  a  st^te  of  nature^  or 
are  of  the  domesticated,  improved  races  or 
breeds.  Among  the  wild  cattle  are  the  bison 
of  America  and  Europe,  the  buffalo  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  the  yak  of  hi^lands  of  central 

,  Asia,  the  gaur  of  India,  the  bantin  of  Java, 
Siam,  Burma  and  adjacent  countries,  etc. 
There  are  various  forms  of  buffaloes  ranging 
from  animals  of  small  size  to  those  of  large 
proportions,  and  these  are  especially  abundant 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  and  contiguous 
islands.  '  South  Aperioa  and  Australia  possess 
no  native  wild  cattle.  Domesticated  cattle  are 
best  represented  in  the  various  breeds  used  lor 
food  or  labor  that  ^re  found  iti  large  numbers 
In  all  countries  where  herbage  is  easily  grown. 
In  Asia  and  Africa  is  found  a  claS$  of  humped 
domesticated  cattle,  commonly  known  as  the 
zebu,  of  which  there  are  maity  breeds.    These 

•  Indian  or  Brahman  cattle,  as  they  are  often 
called,  differ  from  our  common  domestic  cattle 
in  general  bodily  form,  in  possessing;  a  more  or 

'  less  large  htmfip  over  the  shoulders,  in  shape  of 

'ears,  depth  of  throaty  curve  and  size  of  horns 
and  form  of  skulls  especially  in  its  upper  part. 
What  are  known  as  the  common  domesticated 

"Cattle  of  Etirdpe  and  America  differ  in  a 
marked  degree  in  ^ut,  color  and  certain 
features:  of  ionp,  Hqvever,  they,  ^rr  all  es- 
>sential^  ^e  same  from  an  anatomical  point  of 
view^  and  belong  to.  the  same  species.  The 
variations  referred  po  have  been  due  to  vari- 
ous  factory  among  which  emphasis  may  be 

Jaid  on  environment,  selection  ^and  the  artificial 
breeding  <^rationa  of  man.    In  general  our 

.  dpmestic  cattle  may  now  be  divided  into .  three 
classes  or  what  are  commonly  kpown  as  types, 
viz.,  beef,  dairy  and  dual  purpose. .  Beef  type 
cattle  have  ^  sljort,  thick  necks ;  smooth 
shoulders:  wide,  prominent  breasts*  large 
heart  girth;  broad  backs  and  loins;  de^  bodies.; 
wide,  level  rumps  j  thick;  meaty;  thighs  anid 
comparatively  short  legs-  When  in  good  con- 
dition, the  body  is  smoothly  covered  with  a 
thidk  layer  of  flesh  indicative  of  great  meat- 
producing  capacity.  'Good  examples  of  beef 
cattle  have  bodies  resembling  a  p^^raUelogram 
,from  side  view,  or  square  lrom*tbe  ends,  nav- 
ing  what  is  known  as  a  *blocky  form.*    Dairy 

.type  cattle  arc  relativelv  thin  of  neck;  some- 
what prominent  of  shoulder;  nj^rrow  of  breast; 
deep  yet  lacking  in  thickness  of  chest;  narrow 
at  the  withers  and  gradually  widening  along 
the  back  to  the  hips:  long  of  rib  and  deep  of 
middle;  long  and  wide  of  rump;  and  compara- 
tively narrow  behind  h)  the  thighs.  The 
female^  are  notable  for  large  udders  capable 
of  great  milk  production.  This  type  is  lean 
and  muscular,  and  good  examples  show  what 
is  termed  the  ^triple  wedge'*   fbrm.    (1)  As 

•viewed  from  one  side,  me  body  graduallv 
widens   in    depth    from    front   to    rear.    (2) 

.  Viewed  from  above,  the  body  gradually  widens 
b^ck  to  the  hips.     (3).  Seen  from  in  front  the 

.  body  widens  in  wedge  form  from  the  withers 
(lust  over  the  shoulder)  downward.  The  beef 
type  is  notably  broad  and  flat,  jUst  above  the 
shoulder  tops,  While  the  dairy  type*  is  narrow 
and  sharp.  Superior  jx^f  cattlf.  ^8  a  tm\^  are 
small  milk  producers^  while .  to  the  contrajy 
high  class  dairy  cows  are  very  inferior  meat 
producers.  Dual  purpose,  oftentimes  termed 
general  puipose,'  cattle,  are  fair  producers  of 
both  meat  and  milk«    They  lack    ihe    thick, 
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blocky  form  mo&t  desirable  in  th«  model  beef 
animal,  with  less  fullness  over  the  shoolderfi 
and  at  the  thighs.  Dual  purpose  tvpe  cows 
should  have  good  sized  udders  and  show  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  milk^producinff  capacity. 
Our  domestic  cattle,  are  not  only  £vided  into 
types  but  into  many  breeds  that  h^ve  origi- 
nated iinder  widely  different  surroundings. 
The  influences  of  climate  and  food,  as  well  as 
the  breeding  operations  of  man,  have  resulted 
in  many  breeds  within  these  types,  each  of 
which  is  quite  distinctive  in  character  and  use- 
fulness. Itie  measure  of  merit  in  our  herds  of 
cattle  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
meritorious  character  in  ^e  breeds  themselves. 
The  common  herds  cannot  be  improved  without 
the  nse  of  sires  from  pure  bred  herds. 

The  following  breeds,  grouped  according  to 
type,  are  the  more  important  ones  to  be  found 
in  North  America. 

Beef  Type. 

Shorthorn  cattle  originated  in  north- 
eastern England  in  the  counties  of  York  and 
Durham,  where  they  first  came  into  prominence 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
The  color  may  be  all  red,  red  and  white,  pure 
white  or  roan,  the  latter  being  a  commingling 
of  red  and  white  hairs  without  forming  solid 
color.  Mature  males  of  this  breed  commonlv 
weigh  from  1,800  to  2,200  pounds,  although 
some  bulls  much  exceed  this.  Mature  cows 
commonly  weigh  from  1,400  to  1,500  pounds, 
though  the  latter  figure  is  often  exceeded.  This 
is  a  nomed  breed,  very  domestic  in  tempera- 
ment, and  is  noted  for  the  production  of 
superior  beef.  It  is  the  most  universally  dis- 
tributed breed  of  cattle,  in  the  world,  and  is 
veiy  popiilar  in  the  United  Kingdom,  North 
and  South^  America  and  Australia.  Among 
the  beef  breeds  the  Shorthorn  is  noted  for 
milk  production  and  some  families  of  the  breed 
are  especially  famous  in  this  regard. 

Hereford  cattle  originated  in  Hereford- 
shire, western  England  It  is  a  very  old 
homed  breed.  The  main  body  color  is  red, 
with  white  face;  solid  white  markings  usually 
occur  on  the  legs  about  the  ankles,  the  lower 
part  of  th^  belly,  brisket  and  neck,  top  of  neck, 
withers  and  brush  of  tail.  Mature  males  often 
weigh  2,200  potmds,  and  females  1,500  pounds 
or  more.  Much  heavier  weights  however  are 
recorded  Hereford  cattle  are  noted  as 
grazers  and  rustlers,  being  unsurpassed  for  the 
rilnge.  They  mature  early  and  produce  most 
excellent  beef.  The  breed  is  largely  re- 
stricted to  Hferefordsfaire  in  Enp^land,  but  is 
deservedly  popular  on  the  graang  lands  of 
the. United  States,  Argentina  and  Australia. 

Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  a  black,  hornless 
breed,  originated  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Kincardine  and  Forfar  in  northeastern  Scot- 
land Occasionally  a  red  specimen  occurs  but 
these  are  not  used  for  breeding  purposes. 
Mature  bulls  of  the  breed  weigh  about  2,000 
pounds^  and  females  about  1,400  pound3. .  This 
is  a  famous  beel  breed,  and  in  the  British  and 
American  fat  stock  shows  has  lon^  secured 
premier  honors:  The  crossing  of  white  Short- 
horn bulls  on  Aberdeen- Angus  cows  has  long 
been  a  custom  in  the  English-Scotdi  border 
countcy,  their  union  producing  the!  famous 
blue*gray  steers  wUch  yield  thfe  best  of  beef. 


Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  popular  in  Scotland, 
have  a  strong  clientage  in  the  United  States 
west-  of  the  Mississippi  and  are  regarded  with 
favor  in  Australia. 

Galloway  cattle  are  black  and  hornless,  and 
originated m  Galloway  district,  southwest  Scot- 
land. It  is  a  beef  breed  of  medium  size, 
mature  bulls  weighing  about  1,900  pounds  and 
cows  1,200  pounds  to  1,400  pounds.  This 
br^ed  is  especially  adapted  to  grazing,  and  does 
not  do  its  best  under  conditions  of  small  farm- 
ing and  confinement.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  popular  breed,  and  has  a  comparatively 
limited  clienta^.  This  is  largely  due  to  a 
nervous  disposition  and  a  tendency  to  fatten 
slowly,  although  Galloways  make  very  superior 
beef.  The  four  beef  breeds  referred  to  are 
the  only  ones  of  importance  in  America. 

Dairy  Breeds. 

Jersey  cattle  originated  on  the  Island  of'Jer- 
sey,  one  of  the  group  of  Channel  Islands  near 
the  coast  of  Prance.  There  they  have  been 
bred  pure  for  more  than  a  century.  The  law 
of  th^  island  prohibits  the  introduction  of  any 
other  breed  Jerseys  are  fawn  in  color  of 
various  shades,  such '  as  yellow,  red,  brown, 
mulberry,  silver,  etc.  White  markings  are  not 
rare,  though  not  popular!  Bulls  at  maturity 
commonly  weigh  1,250  to  1,400  pounds^  and 
cows  from  850  to  900  pomids,  many  animals, 
however,  exceeding  these  weights.  The  most 
striking  features  m  the  Jersey  are  the  color, 
the  wedge  form,  the  short,  dished  face,  the 
prominent;  beautiful  eye,  the  fine  bone,  and 
deer-like  character  of  the  young  calves.  This 
is  distinctly  a  dairy  breed.  The  average  yield 
for  the  better  cows  is  about  7,500  pounds  of 
milk  a  year,  although  the  cow  Passport  219742 
has  an  official  record  of  19,695  pounds  for  a 
year.  Jersey  tnilk  usually  tests  454  to  5  per 
cent  fat,  and  is  of  very  superior  quality.  Many 
Jerseys  have  produced  400  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  a  year,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm 
189748  having  to  her  credit  the  great  yield  of 
SJ99.14  pounds.  Jersey  cattle  are  very  popular 
in  England,  the  United  States  and  Canaoa. 

Guernsey  cattle  arc  native  to  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  also  one  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
Guernsey,  like  Jersey,  prohibits  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  other  cattle,  excepting  for  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  cattle  on  Guernsey  have  been  bred 
pure  for  many  years.  Guernseys  are  fawn  of 
color,  usually  of  a  reddish  shade,  and  fre- 
quently have  white  markings.  The  standard 
size  for  mature  bulls  is  about  1,500  pounds  and 
1.050  pounds  for  the  cows.  In  recent  years 
these  cattle  have  made  remarkable  improve- 
ments and  many  large  records  of  milk  and  but- 
ter-fat are  credited  to  the  breed.  The  better 
class  of  cows  will  average  about  8,500  pounds 
.per  year  of  milk  that  is  about  5  per  cent  fat. 
Nearly  5,000  cows  have  averaged  457  |>ounds  of 
fat  in  a  year,  the  largest  record  being  1,098 
pounds  produced  by  Mume  Cowan  19597. 
Guernsey  butter  is  noted  for  its  yellow  color. 
This  breed  is  more  especially  known  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Ayrshire^  cattle  originated  in  southwestern 

Scotland,  with  the  county  of  Ayr  as  a  centre. 

.  These  cattle  frequently  have  rather  long,  large, 

erect,  horns.  .  The  color  of  the  hair  is  a  corn- 
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bination  of  red,  brown  and  white  markings, 
with  white  in  most  favor  at  the  present  time. 
Ayrshires  while  a  dairy  breed  tend  to  be  some- 
what smooth  bodied,  and  may  be  fattened  to 
make  very  fair  beef.  At  maturity  standard 
weights  will  approximate  1,500  pounds  or  more 
for  the  bull  and  1,100  pounds*  for  the  cow. 
Ayrshire  cows  of  the  better  class,  when  ma- 
ture, will  average  about  9,500  pounds  of  milk, 
testing  3j4  to  3^  per  cent  fat.  Lily  of  Wil- 
lowmoor  22269,  a  famous  cow  of  the  breed, 
produced  955.56  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year.  In 
their  native  land,  the  milk  of  these  cattle  is  in 
much  favor  for  making  cheddar  cheese.  Ayr- 
shires are  little  known  outside  of  Scotland,  the 
Scandinavian  cotmtries,  the  eastern  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Holsieift'Friesian  cattle  originated  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  have  been  bred  for  centuries. 
This  is  a  homed  breed,  and  is  black-and-white 
in  color,  in  large  marlongs.  Present  day  pop- 
ularity favors  a  preponderance  of  white.  This 
is  a  large  breed,  and  mature  bulls  weigh  usu- 
ally 1,800  to  2,000  pounds,  and  cows  1^50  to 
1,400  potmds.  There  is  considerable  variation 
in  lype  within  this  breed,  with  good  examples 
of  both  dairy,  beef  and  dual  purpose  type. 
However,  the  most  popular  s^le  is  the  dairy 
type,  with  some  thickness  of  thighs  and  smooth- 
ness of  fleshing.  Holstein-Friesian  cows  sur- 
pass all  others  in  milk  production.  They  have 
large  udders,  but  produce  milk  of  ^uite  ordi- 
narv  quality,  testing  3  to  3^  per  cent  fat 
under  average  conditions.  The  better  cows  of 
the  breed  will  average  about  15,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year  and  500  pounds  of  butter-fat. 
The  cow  Lutscke  Vale  Cornucopia  110505  pro- 
duced 3L247  pounds  of  milk,  while  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby  produced  1,205  pounds  of  fat 
each  within  a  year.  Holstein-Friesian  cattle, 
or  closely  related  Dutch  breeds  are  popular  in 
Holland  and  much  of  northern  Europe  and  are 
looked  upon  with  much  favor  in  d>e  United 
States. 

Dutch  Belted  cattle  originated  in  Holland, 
where  they  have  lon^  been  bred  in  a  very 
small  way.  They  are  of  a  dairy  type,  and  ai^ 
black  in  color  excepting  for  a  white  stripe 
which  encircles  the  body  between  hips  and 
shoulders.  These^  cattle  have  thus  far  made 
few  records  of  interest,  and  they  are  little 
bred  excepting  as  a  fad  for  their  peculiar  mark- 
ings. 

Kerry  cattk  are  of  Irish  origin.  Th^  are 
black  in  color  ana  comparable  with  a  small 
Jersey  as  to  size.  The  Kerry  is  distinctly  a 
dairy  breed,  that  has  been  comparatively  little 
improved,  but  the  better  cows  produce  5,000  to 
6,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  This  is  a  very 
hardy  breed,  and  is^  but  Uttle  known  outside 
of  Ireland,  there  being  hardly  a  dozen  herds 
in  America. 

Dexter  cattle  are  also  of  Irish  origin,  and 
are  perhaps  an  offshoot  from  the  Kerry.  This 
is  the  smallest  breed  of  British  origin,  bulls  at 
maturity  often  weighing  600  to  700  pounds  and 
the  cows  about  500  pounds.  These  cattle  may 
be  all  black  or  all  red.  They  not  only  produce 
choice  small  carcasses  of  beef,  but  some  of  die 
cows  give  comparatively  large  yields  of  milk, 
one  English  Dexter  being  credited  with  12,000 
pounds  in  a  year.  These  cattle  are  little  known 
outside  of  Ireland  and  England.  In  the  United 
States  there  were  not  over  10  herds  in  1917. 


French  Canadian  cattk  origiiiated  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  i>erhaps  200  years 
ago.  It'  is  a  black  or  black-fawn  breed,  small 
or  sire,  comparable  with  a  small  type  Jersey. 
But  little  has  been  done  in  improving  this  breed. 
French  Canadian  cows  produce  a  fair  amount 
of  milk  testing  slightly  above  4' per  cent  fat. 
These  cattle  are  almost  unknown  outside  of 
Canada. 

DualTxjkpose  Cattle. 

Red  Polled  cattle  are  native  to  the  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  England  As  indi- 
cated bv  the  name,  these  are  hornless,  red 
cattle.  Mature  males  ordinarily  weigh  1«800  to 
3,000  pounds,  and  cows  from  1,250  to  1,300 
pounds.  This  is  a  distinctly  dual  purpose  breed, 
and  is  so  advocated  in  America  and  England 
A  milk  record  of  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  a  year 
is  quite*  common,  though  Jean  DuLuth  Beauty 
31725  produced  20,281  pounds  in  a  year.  The 
milk  is  a  good  standard,  testing  about  3.75  per 
cent  fat.  Cattle  of  this  breed  incline  to  be 
somwhat  nervous  of  temperament,  in  compari- 
son with  Shorthorns.  Red  Polled  cattle  are 
mostly  found  in  eastern  England  and  in  the 
central  United  States. 

Devon  cattle  originated  in  Devonshire,  south- 
west England  being  a  very  ancient  breed.  This 
is  a  homed  red  breed.  There  are  wide  ex- 
tremes in  type  with  the  Devon,  but  most  breed- 
ers in  the  United  States,  located  in  the  East, 
regard  it  as  of  a  dual  purpose  XYP^-  At  one 
time  this  was  a  very  popular  breed  in  America, 
but  is  now  rarely  seen.  There  are  no  official 
milk  records  for  this  breed  in  America.  The 
better  cows  produge  a  fair  yield  of  excellent 
milk. 

Brown  Swiss  cattle  are  native  to  Switzer- 
land in  the  eastern  section.  This  is  classed  as  a 
dairy  breed  by  the  American  Brown  Swiss  Cat- 
tle Association,  but  is  really  a  dual  purpose 
breed  and  is  so  regarded  in  Switzerland.  The 
color  is  usually  dark  brown,  with  mealy  or 
creamy  marking  about  the  muzzle,  the  udder, 
inside  the  legs,  and  sometimes  along  over  the 
back  bone.  This  is  a  large,  homed  breed  with 
rather  coarse  heavy  bones ;  mature  bulls  weigh- 
ing 1,800  to  2,000  pounds,  and  cow$  1,300  to 
1,400  pounds,  with  many  exceeding  these  wei^ts. 
Brown  Swiss  cows  yield  under  fair  conditions 
5,000  to  6,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  testing 
3J4  per  cent  fat.  The  cow  College  Bravura  2d 
has  a  record  of  19,461  pounds  of  milk.  These 
cattle  are  comparatively  little  known  In  the 
United  States, 

Statistics  op  the  Number  and  Distribution 
OF  Cattle. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  number  and  distri- 
bution of  cattle  in  the  world  are  of  interest 
According  to  the  most  recent  census  figures 
available,  the  following  are  the  10  leading  cattle 
producing  countries  of  the  world: 

Rftnk    Year  of  census       Countty  Number  cattle 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


1910  United  States 64.149.000 

1910  Russia  in  Europe...  37.369.000 

1912-13  Biaxil 30.705.000 

1908  Argentina 29.124.000 

1914  Germany 21.817.000 

1910  Prance 14.533.000 

1914  United  Kingdom...  12.185,000 

1910  Australia 11 .745.000 

1910  Austria 9.160,000 

1008  Un^ay 8.193.000 
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The  10  leading  Sutes  oi  tke  United  States  in 
cattle  interests  are  the  following,  based  on 
statistics  of  the  United  States  census  for  1910: 

Number 

Rank                 State  of  cattle  Value 

1     Tciaa 6.93S.000  $132,986,000 

2" Iowa 4.448.000  118.864.000 

3" Kansas 3.079.000  80.557.000 

4" Nebraska 2.932.000  73.074.000 

si! Wisconsin 2.680,000  67,475,000 

6              ...   Missouri 2;56l!000  72,884.000 

7..'...'....  niinois 2.441. OOO  73.454.000 

8 NewYork 2.423,000  83.062.000 

9 Minnesota 2,347,000  50,306,000 

10 California 2,077,000  52,785,000 

The  total  value  of  the  cattle  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  given  at  $1,499,524,000. 
In  1910,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Iowa,  Illinois 
and  Minnesota  each  had  over  LOOO^OOO  dairy 
cows,  New  York  leading  with  1,500,000.  At  the 
present  date,  1  Jan.  1917^  Wisconsin  leads  in 
numbers  of  dairy  cattle.  The  average  value  of 
milch  cows  in  the  United  States  on  1  Jan. 
1916^  according  -to  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  statistics,  was  $53.90,  and  of 
other  cattle,  $33.49.  Chicago  is  the  great  cattle 
market  of  America.  In  1917  there  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
3,209,427  head  of  cattle  having  a  valuation  of 
$322,256,581.  During  the  past  50  years  there 
has  been  a  erand  total  of  106,421963  head  of 


is  to  an  increase  in  ie  number  of  dairy  cattle, 
and  a  decrease  in  beef  cattle.  With  increase 
in  population  and  the  development  of  lang^e 
urban  communities  is  associated  increased  de- 
mand for  milk.  The  census  shows  that  from 
1900  to  1910  there  was  an  increase  of  about  20 
per  cent  in  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States. 
The  beef  supply,  however,^  has  fallen  off  to  a 
notable  degree,  in  comparison  with  growth  in 
population,  so  that  we  are  now  hardly  oroduc- 
ing  enough  beef  for  domestic  use.  For  the 
10  years  up  to  1915  inclusive  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  records  of  export  and  import 
trade  on  live  cattle: 


Nttinber 

Nuxnber 

Year 

o£  cattle 

Valne 

oC  cattle 

Valne 

1«6... 

5S4.239  $«2,061,170 

20.119 

$548,430 

1907... 

423.051 

34.577.392 

32.402 

*5i'*^J 

1908.... 

349,210 

29,339.134 

92.356 

1.507.310 

1909... 

207.542 

18.046,976 

139.184 

1,999.422 

1910. . . 

139.430 

12.200.154 

195,938 

2.999.824 

1911... 

150.100 

13,163.920 

182.923 
318.372 

2.953,077 

1912... 

105,506 

8,870.075 

i;SI:iS 

1913... 

24,714 

1,177.199 

421.649 

1914. . . 

18.376 

647.288 

868,368 

18.696,718 

1915... 

5.4M 

702.847 

538,167 

17.513.175 

EooKOMic  Factors. 
There  are  various  factors  explanatory  of  the 
decrease  in  beef  production  ^  and  our  export 
trade.  The  area  of  free  grazing  lands  west  of 
the  Missouri  has  largely  diminished,  many  of 
the  large  private  ranges  have  been  divided  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  produce  cattle 
thereon  as  cheaply  as  in  the  past.  In  the 
central-west,  in  the  heart  of  the  com  belt, 
where  beef  cattle  have  been  fed  in  great  num- 
bers, land  values  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that,  considering  the  cost  of  com, 
many  have   discontinued  feeding  beef  cattle, 
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because  of  the  loss  involved,  or  small  margin 
of  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  States,  many  farmers  have 
changed  from  beef  to  dairy  cattle,  owing  to  the 
Lar^e  demand  for  milk  and  the  greater  profit 
in  Its  production  in  comparison  with  beef  pro- 
duction.  Experimental  research  in  Europe  and 
America,  notably  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  of 
England  and  Trowbridge  and  Eckles  of  Mis- 
souri, show  the  dairy  cow  to  be  a  much  more 
economical  converter  of  products  of  the  field 
into  human  food,  than  is  the  beef -producing 
animal.  From  100  pounds  of  digestible  matter 
in  the  food  eaten,  according  to  Tordan,  the 
cow  producing  139  pounds  of  milk  yields  18 . 
pounds  of  edible  solids,  while  the  dressed  carcass 
of  the  steer  yields  but  8.3  pounds  marketable 
products,  of  which  but  23  pounds  are  edible 
solids.  These  figures  show  about  six  times  as 
much  edible  solids  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  as 
in  the  carcass  of  the  steer,  the  result  in  each 
case  from  equal  amounts  of  digestible  food. 
The  feeding  of  cattle  involves  a  wide  range  of 
ages,  condition  and  purpose  of  the  animals  fed, 
availability  of  feeding  stuffs  and  relationship 
to  markets.  Extensive  experiments,  especially 
in  Germany  and  America,  nave  resulted  in  es- 
tablishing feeding  standards  for  cattle  and  other 
animals  under  certain  conditions  of  weight  and 
production.  The  evidence  demonstrates  that 
for  1,000  pounds  live  weight,  or  fraction  thereof, 
there  is  required  within  limitations  a  specific 
amount  of  dry  matter,  digestible  cmde  protein 
and  total  dig:estible  nutrients,  showing  a  certain 
nutritive  ratio.  Modem  science  has  provided 
the  stockman  with  standards  of  the  composi- 
tion of  feeding  stuffs,  as  well  as  feeding  stand- 
ards, whereby  ne  may  without  difficulty  feed  his 
animals  rations  supplying  the  correct  amounts 
of  digestible  food  K>r  their  several  needs.  At 
the  present  day  many  stockmen  make  use  of 
feeding  standards  as  necessary  guides  to  intelli- 
gent practice.  Quoting  the  Wolff-Lehman 
standard,  as  given  by  Henry  and  Morrison  in 
<  Feeds  and  Feeding,  >  we  have  the  following 
illustrative  standards  for  fattening  cattle : 

FSR  DAY  PER  1,000  POUNDS  UVB  WBIGBT 

Antoua  Digest-        Total 

Dry     ible  cnade  digestible 

Steer,  f atteimig  2    matter.  pn>teiii.    nutrients.  Nutritire 

irr.  old  on  full  feed      lbs.          lbs.            iba^  ratio 

Hnt  50-60  days...     23-25    2.0-2.5    1S.<N20.0  7.0-7.8 

Second  50-60  days.     21-24    1.9-2.5    17.0-19.5  7.0-7.8 

Third  50-60  days . .     18-22    1.8-2.1     16.0-18.5  7.0-  7.8 

Ox  at  rest  in  staU..     13-21    0.6-0.8      8.4^10.4  10.0-16J 

Special  tables  are  prepared  for  dairy  cows^ 
in  wnich  certain  amounts  of  nutrients  are  al- 
lowed for  maintenance  of  the  body  functions 
to  which  is  added  required  crude  protein  and 
total  digestible  nutrients  for  each  pound  of 
milk  based  on  its  percentage  of  fat. 

A  large  variety  of  succulent  feeds,  hay  or 
dry  roughage,  grain  and  milling  by-products 
are  suited  to  the  needs  of  cattle.  Beef  calves 
as  a  rule  nurse  their  dams  six  months  or  more, 
while  calves  from  dairy  cows  are  taken  from 
their  dams  in  two  or  three  days,  and  are  grad- 
ually changed  from  whole  to  skim  milk,  being 
fed  the  latter  from  three  to  four  weeks  of  age 
up  to  eight  months  or  so.  Amon^  the  standard 
foods  much  in  use  for  cattle  in  the  United 
States  besides  pasturage  are  the  following  dry 
roughages :  timothy,  blue  grass,  red  top^  alf alfa. 
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red  clover,  cotn  dodder  knA  stover.  Of  grains 
we  have  Indian  com  and  oats,  with  a  wide 
variety  of  by-products  from  mills  handling 
wheat,  com,  barley,  cotton  and  flax  seeds.  Sil- 
age, mainly,  from  corn,  is  extensively  used  as 
a  cattle  feed,  both  in  milk  and  beef  production. 
In  making  up  standard  rations,  dairy  cows  are 
fed  approximately  two  pounds  of  dry  roughage 
or  one  pound  of  this  and  three  pounds  of  silage 
daily,  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  with 
enough  concentrates  (grain  or  by-jproducts) 
to  adjust  the  entire  ration  to  the  feeding  stand- 
ard. Experimental  results  have  shown  that  it 
is  good  practice  to  feed  dairy  cows  daily  about 
one  pound  of  grain  for  each  three  to  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced,  cows  producing  rich 
milk,  as  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  requiring  the 
lesser  amount.  Fattening  steers  may  be  given 
daily  about  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  dry 
roughage  (or  the  equivalent  in  silage)  and  con- 
centrates tor  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight, 
the  amount  of  concentrate  ranging  from  one  to 
one  and  three- fourths  pounds  for  each  100 
pounds  live  weight,  based  on  the  degree  of 
fattening. 

Extensive  losses  occur  from  disease  among 
cattle,  of  which  the  more  common  are  tubercu- 
losis, contagious  abortion,  black  leg  and  Texas 
fever.  Based  on  figures  reported,  we  have  an 
annual  loss  in  this  country  from  disease,  expo- 
sure, accident,  etc.,  estimated  at  $177,750,000. 
The  seven  most  important  losses  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

MitoellAnaous  lire  stock  diseaaes $41,416,000 

Blackleg 27,551,000 

Insufficient  or  nregular  feeding 27, 196,000 

ExpoBore ......*  21,686.000 

Tuberculosis..... 19.197,000 

Contagioxis  abortion 16.353.000 

TexAsfever  and  cattle  tic^ 10.4«7,000 

Inquiry  was  addressed  to  numerous  as[ents 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  follows:  *For  every  $100  worth  of 
cattle  in  the  coun^  what  would  you  consider 
the  extent  of  yearty  loss  from  all  causes  indi- 
cated above?®  replies  to  which  gave  an  average 
of  $7.11  for  the  entire  United  States.  See 
Animals,  Domesticated;  Dairy  Industry; 
Cattle,  Diseases  of;  Live  Stock,  Feeding  of; 
Stock  Breeding. 
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CATTLE,  Diseases  of.  Contapons 
Diseases.—  ^1  such  diseases  are  communicable 
to  other  susceptible  bovines  by  a  microbe  of 
some  kind,  which  may  be  large  enough  to  be 
demonstrated  by  a  good  microscope,  or  so 
infinitesimal  as  to  remain  invisible  under  the 
strongest  magnifying  powers  (ultravisible). 
But  all  alike  show  their  generative  power  by 
causing  the  disease  in  any  susceptible  animal 
inoculated,  and  this  continuously  so  long  as 
new  susceptible  subjects  are  presented  —  caus- 
ing a  plague  or  epizootic.  Plagues  of  cattle 
present  a  different  problem  .from  plagues  of 
man,  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  moral  re- 
striction on  the  available  modes  of  restricting 
them  or  stamping  them  out.  Among  the  early 
cattle  plagues  ui  the  Old  World,  Rinderpest 
stood  out  as  the  most  contagious  and  deadly, 
practically  all  bovine  animals  exposed  contract- 
ing the  disease,  and  nearly  all  dying.  Since  the 
beginning  of  uie  Christian  era  this  plague  has 
prevailed^^  in  China,  Mongolia,  Siberia,  etc.,  and 
extended  west  into  Europe  whenever  a  ^eat 
ruler  was  seized  with  an  extension  of  territory 
mania,  and  involving  central  Europe  in  war, 
created  a  great  demand  for  large  army  supplies 
and  the  movement  of  great  bodies  of  cattle 
from  the  East  Protected  by  her  enclosing  seas 
Great  Britain  largely  escaped.  In  the  war- 
ravaged  18th  century  the  resulting  losses  in 
Europe  were  estimated  at  200,000,000  head.  In 
die  19th  century  active  commercial  intercourse 
largely  displaced  war  as  a  cause,  unduly  tempt- 
ting  corrupt  and  corruptible  dealers.  In  the 
18ti&  century  Great  Britain,  writhing  under  her 
unwonted  losses,  fell  back  on  the  rational  de- 
vice of  quarantine  of  infected  districts  and 
slaughter  of  the  herds,  with  indemnity  to  the 
owners,  and,  though  the  effect  was  slow  under 
the  vapring  earnestness  or  intelligence  of  local 
authorities,  the  plague  was  eradicated.  Britain's 
next  ii>vasion  (1865)  was  through  a  cargo  of 
cattle  from  Reval,  Russia,  and  spread  rapidly 
through  the  island,  causing  ruinous  losses,  until 
stockmen  could  be  educated  anew  to  the  con- 
ditions, after  which  it  was  easily  stamped  out: 
as  it  had  been  a  century  before.  Again  and 
again  (1872  and  1878)  it  invaded  Britain 
through  her  active  commerce,  from  Russia  and 
Germany,  but  the  country  alreadv  instructed 
and  prepared  made  short  work  of  it. 

AjDother  pest,  lung  plague  of  cattle,  invaded 
the  British  Isles  through  the  Dutch  trade  (1839) 
and  prevailed  until  1898.^  Being  26  years  before 
the  19th  century  experience  with  Rinderpest, 
and  of  slower  progress  and  less  fatal,  stodanen 
remained  long  obtuse  to  the  danger  and  tem- 
porized with  the  plague,  trusting  largely  to 
inoculation  from  the  diseased  lung  into  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  where,  in  the  absence  of  abundant 
connective  tissue  to  accommodate  the  phenom- 
enally large  liquid  exudate  thrown  out  into  the 
inflamed  structures,  the  lesion  remained  cir- 
cumscribed and  the  system  at  large  had  become 
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immunized  before  the  uHrayisible  germ  reached 
the  lun^,  its  natural  habitat.  Though  success- 
ful in  immunizing  and  saving  the  inoculated 
herd  this  virtually  spread  the  disease-germ  — 
in  the  buildings,  yards,  pastures,  manure,  fod- 
der, etc.,  of  the  animals  operated  on  and  the 
pest  was  kept  alive  for  59  years,  until  more 
diorough  and  radical  measures  were  adopted. 

Lung  plague  was  imported  from  En^and 
into  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1843),  into  New  Jersey 
(1S47^  and  into  Boston,  Mass.,  from  Holland 
(1859).  The  New  Jersey  importer  stamped  it 
out  by  promptly  killing  the  whole  herd;  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  cleared  that  State  W 
killing  all  infected  herds  at  a  cost  of  $77,511.07 
for  indemnities.  The  Brooklyn  outbreak  per- 
sisted for  49  years,  extending  into  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsvlvania, 
Maryland^  Delaware  District  of  Columbia,  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  Wisconsin*  In  1887,  when 
the  National  Stock  Yards»  Chicago,  became  in- 
volved, and  the  whole  continent  was  imminently 
threatened,  a  campaign  for  extinction  was 
started  In  three  months  the  plague-stridcen 
Chicago  and  Cook  County  were  cleared,  and  by 
1892  the  United  States  was  once  more  free, 
though  at  a  heavy  cost  in  cattle.  For  long  this 
outbreak  failed  to  spread  widely  because  the  cat- 
tle traffic  was  practically  all  eastward  to  the  large 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  this  plague 
was  finally  carried  West  by  a  comparatively 
new  but  considerable  traffic  in  thoroughbreds, 
and  in  calves  sent  to  replace  losses  in  the 
Western  herds.  This  but  repeated  the  Old 
World  experience  that  in  countries  breeding 
their  native  stock,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Norway,  Scottish  and  Welsh  Highlands,  cattle 
remained  long  free  from  this  and  other  plagues. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It 
strongly  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  stopping 
the  movement  of  all  stocky  and  even  men,  in  dis- 
tricts where  a  deadly  pestilence  prevails,  of  kill- 
ing all  infected  herds  (sick  and  well)  and  of 
thorough  disinfection  of  die  carcasses,  manure, 
litter,  fodder  and  articles  of  all  kinds  that  can 
by  any  possibility  carry  infection.  The  writer 
found  tluit  sterilized  exudate  from  the  diseased 
lung,  when  injected  under  the  sldn,  immunizes 
such  animals  against  attack  on  exposure.  If 
prepared  without  possibility  of  survival  of  the 
living  germ  this  is  entirely  safe  and  harmless, 
but  the  probable  escape  of  the  live  germ,  ex- 
cepting in  the  most  careful  preparation,  forbids 
its  general  use.  In  case  of  high  class  cattle 
and  under  skilful  supervision  it  may  be  profit- 
ably used  on  an  already  infected  herd,  kept 
absolutely  separate  from  others. 

Foot  and  Mouth  Diseau. — This  has  been 
repeatedly  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  by  cowi>ox 
vims,  and  has  secured  a  wide  and  threatening 
prevalence  on  different  occasions*  It  is  per- 
haps the  most  contagious  of  cattle  diseases,  and 
since  other  cloven-footed  animals  (sheep,  goats 
and  swine)  are  about  equally  susceptible  with 
cattle,  and  other  warm-blooded  races  and  man 
are  only  slightly  less  so,  it  has  at  times  caused 
much  apprehension  and  dread;  veterinarians 
have  pronounced  it  dangerous  and  fatal,  and 
provemment  authorities  have  enjoined  that  all 
infected  animals,  herds  and  flocks  be  promptly 
slaughtered  and  the  places  disinfected.  It  is. 
however,  one  of  the  mildest  and  least  fatal  of 
cattle  diseases^  proving  lethal  only  when  the 


infection  has  been  swallowed  in  the  food  (milk, 
water,  soiled  fodder,  etc.)  and  has  set  up  the 
diseased  process  on  the  alimentary  canal 
(stomach,  bowels).  As  usually  occurring  it 
shows  itself  in  isolated  blisters  one- third  to  one 
inch  in  diameter  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  muzzle,  lips,  cheek,  tongue  and  throat,  on 
the  teats  and  between  the  hoofs  (extending  up 
in  front  and  behind).  Each  blister  shows  but 
one  undivided  sac  filled  with  a  clear  serum  (a 
cowpock  of  about  the  same  size  is  separated 
by  internal  partitions  into  a  number  of  separate 
sacs  and  must  be  pricked  again  and  a^in  to 
empty  it).  The  disease  has  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  from  two  to  eight  days  in  cold  weather, 
followed  by  some  dullness  m  appearance  and 
rise  of  body  heat,  a  pink  color  of  the  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  heat  and  some  tenderness  of  the 
teats  and  between  the  hoofs,  and  soon  move- 
ments of  the  jaws,  accumulations  of  white  froth 
in  masses  around  the  lips  and  a  driveling  of 
liquid  saliva.  A  loud  smacking  usually  follows 
caused  by  gAping,  parting  of  the  lips  and  sep- 
aration of  (he  tongue  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  The  simultaneous  attack  of  the  whole 
herd  and  the  concentration  of  the  lesions  on 
the  three  points  named  make  a  characteristic 
picture.  The  implication  of  sheep,  goats  or 
swine  in  the  same  building,  yard  or  road  is 
equally  striking.  The  rule  is  that  when  kept 
clean,  fed  soft,  sloppy  food  and  treated  with 
mild  antiseptics,  the  patients  improve  rapidly 
and  are  well  in  14  days,  and  after  an  attack 
they  can  be  considered  immune  for  a  length 
of  time.  They  may  have  a  second  attack 
a  year  later.  As  reassuring  data  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Great 
Britain  it  was  the  rarest  thing  to  have  a  death 
occur.  McMinn's  cattle  insurance  statistics,  cov- 
ering long  periods  of  prevalence  of  the  plague, 
give  not  a  single  reference  to  a  death.  The 
writer's  exj^rience.  having  lived  on  a  Scottish 
farm  in  his  youth,  was  that  feeding  cattle, 
bought  in  the  fall  market,  usually  brought  the 
infection  with  them,  passed  through  the  attack  in 
the  first  fortnight  flind  recovered  without  excep- 
tion:  and  that  the  next  spring  crop  of  calves 
lived  and  throve  without  any  sign  of  the  mal- 
ady, even  in  cases  of  neglect  of  disinfection. 
The  infection  became*  inert  when  dried  for  24 
hours  at  88*  P.,  but  remained  virulent  for  nine 
months  when  kept  at  32*  F.  (Loffler).  It  in- 
fected men  who  consumed  butter  and  cheese 
from  infected  herds;  others  have  eaten  this 
without  harm,  but  these  were  in  infected  dis- 
tricts and  the  experimenters  were  veterinarians 
with  ample  previous  opportunity  for  exposure 
to  the  disease  and  consequent  immunization.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  outbreak  of  1870, 
imported  in  English  cattle  landed  at  Levis 
(Quebec),  which  spread  through  Quebec,  On- 
tario, New  York  and  New  England,  showing 
its  virulence  by  sparine  no  bovine  in  any  herd 
it  entered,  and  extending  to  swine,  sheep  and 
human  beings  as  well  on  the  farm,  ran  its 
usual  Old  World  course  of  two  weeks,  then  . 
subsided  for  lack  of  susceptible  subjects,  and, 
on  the  coming  of  spring  and  the  fresh  crop  of 
calves,  it  failed  to  attack  any  one  of  these. 
There  had  been  no  killing,  not  even  an  ofBcial 
quarantine;  only  the  owners  secluded  the  stodc 
as  usual  in  winter  quarters,  and  this  allowed 
time  for  the  spontaneous  death  of  the  germ. 
Again,  the  New  England  outbreak  of  1902  from 
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contaminated  cowpox  virus  occurred,  like  the 
Quebec  one,  in  the  fall,  and  should  have  had 
an  equal  chance  of  dying  out  quickly  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  involved  a  number  of  large 
dairies  supplying  milk  to  Boston  and  other 
big  cities  and  that  it  was  ofRcially  subjected  to 
compulsory  slaughter,  so  that  dairymen  at- 
tempted to  hide  the  existence  of  the  malady 
as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  their 
milk  business,  their  chief  or  only  source  of 
livelihood.  The  animals  were  huddled  in  close, 
unsanitary  quarters,  too  often  along  with  con- 
cealed manure,  ana  thus  contracted  secondary 
diseases  from  septic  infection  of  the  sores, 
which  rendered  the  affection  much  more  com- 
plex and  injurious.  The  outbreak  and  these 
results  lasted  until  May  1903,  seven  months 
after  the  Federal  government  took  the  matter 
in  charge  (or  a  vear  after  the  first  circum- 
stantial report  of  the  existence  of  the  pestilence 
in  the  State).  This  outbreak  is  in  most  marked 
and  unhappy  contrast  with  the  experience  of 
the  simple  disease  in  Scotland,  Canada,  New 
York  and  New  England  in  18/0;  also  with  a 
number  of  more  restricted  outbreaks  in  which 
newly  imported  cattle  were  kept  until  they  had 
passed  through  the  disease  and  recovered. 

Prevention,  Exclusion. —  For  any  disease 
Hke  this,  exclusively  microbian,  always  requir- 
ing importation  to  start  the  first  case  in  any 
outbreak,  non-fatal^  lasting  but  two  weeks,  with 
microbe  easily  stenlized,  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  resort  is  still  to  exclude  it  absolutely 
from  the  country  by  preventing  importation. 
All  warm-blooded  animals  must  be  shut  out 
because  these  can  contract  the  disease  under 
favorable  circumstances  and  can  harbor  the 
microbe  causing  the  affection  and  convey  it  to 
other  susceptible  animals.  This  would  of  neces- 
sity shut  out  not  only  warm-blooded  animals, 
but  also  their  products:  hides,  horns,  hoofs, 
hair,  wool,  bristles,  feathers,  down,  bones, 
meats,  dried  muscles,  tendons,  sausage  cases, 
extracts  of  all  kinds  made  from  such  animals, 
wet  or  dry,  blood,  manure^  virus,  bacterins, 
miscalled  vaccines,  real  vaccme  (cowpox  vari- 
ola) and  all  other  products  that  could  convey 
foot  and  mouth  disease.  It  would  also  exclude 
immigrants,  and  especially  stock  men,  and  those 
with  soiled  clothes  until  these  were  sterilized 
by  heat.  This  is  confessedly  a  large  order,  but 
we  have  already  suffered  through  these  chan- 
nels and  are  liable  to  suffer  again  and  again 
while  present  methods  continue.  Which  then  is 
better:  to  make  our  own  products  at  home, 
or  to  stamp  out  every  few  years  a  pestilence 
threatening  all  of  our  90,000,000  head  of  cattle 
that  it  can  reach,  and  their  yearly  offspring, 
until  the  pest  is  thoroughly  extirpated?  An 
alternative  would  be  to  detain  all  such  im- 
ported animals  and  animal  products  at  the 
port  of  arrival,  quarantining  the  former  under 
the  most  rigid  and  inflexible  rules  for  one 
month,  or  more  if  needed,  under  constant  pro- 
fessional supervision;  and  sterilizing  the  latter 
by  heat  or  by  thorough  disinfection  before  they 
were  released.  The  mere  exclusion  of  live 
imported  cattle  or  their  safe  seclusion  after 
arrival  would  be  open  to  continual  accidents 
and  loophole  escapes.  Birds,  insects  and  even 
vermin  would  open  the  way  for  escape  of  in- 
fection. The  efficacy  of^  a  perfect  quarantine 
and  disinfection  was  evidently  recognized  by 
the   Federal  officials,  who,   under  the  urgent 


protest  of  the  owners  of  thoroughbreds  dien 
on  exhibition  in  the  (Chicago  International 
Cattle  Show,  retained  the  whole  exhibit  for  a 
length  of  time  and  after  disinfection  finally 
released  them.  But  inconsistently  enough  a 
highly  valued  thoroughbred  herd  outside  the 
city  was  ruthlessly  slaughtered;  and  again, 
when  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  were  closed, 
several  davs'  grace  were  allowed  so  that  stock 
unexi>ectedly  caught  there  could  be  disposed  of. 
As  might  be  expected  the  disease  made  its  way 
in  several  new  directions  in  the  interval. 

A  costly  and  irremediable  result  of  the 
slaughter  of  some  of  the  best  stock  in  the 
country  lay  in  the  sudden  removal  of  priceless 
cattle  that  it  had  cost  lifetimes  to  secure  and 
the  rendering  impossible  of  the  birth  of  their 
equally  priceless  prospective  issue.  It  was  a 
deed  that 'could  in  no  way  be  claimed  as  wise 
foresight,  loyal  patriotism  nor  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  live  stock  improvement  or  national 
prosperity.  Official  reports  of  cattle  killed  and 
paid  for  (1902-03)  in  the  New  England  in- 
vasion were  $179,572.37.  For  that  of  1908  re- 
ferred to  above  the  charges  for  cattle  killed 
were  $376,785.39,  but  diese  do  not  take  into 
account  the  other  losses  to  the  stock  owners, 
the  interruptions,  often  permanent,  of  business 
connections  and  enterpnses,  the  outlays  made 
imperative  to  establish  new  lines  of  trade,  the 
losses  incident  to  restocking  (when  the  old 
stock  could  have  been  profitably  retained)  and 
the  certain  loss  of  all  prospective  issue  of  the 
stock  needlessly  killed.  The  officials  have 
sought  to  excuse  their  actions  by  quotations  of 
heavy  losses  in  dairy  cows  kept  day  and  night 
in  close,  offensive  city  stables,  the  empty  stalls 
being  promptly  filled  from  city  markets  charged 
with  infection,  and  a^in  of  others  from  Ger- 
many, where,  in  addition,  every  city  maintained 
its  Freibank  for  the  sale  oi  detective  meat 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  throug^h  which  there  was 
inevitably  a  continuous  distribution  of  infection. 

Treatment  consists  in  scrupulous  cleanliness 
and  diyness,  with  the  use  of  healing  lotions 
weak  enough  to  be  non-irritating  —  alum, 
borax,  copperas,  blue  stone,  aniline  blue,  forma- 
lin, hypochlorite  of  lime  (bleaching  powder), 
or,  better  still  and  cheaper,  the  Carell-Dalda's 
combination  of  lime  hypochlorite  (30  per  cent 
chlorine),  4^  ounces  put  in  a  bottle  with  5 
quarts  water  and  shaken  often  for  6  hours; 
2  ounces  dried  soda  carbonate  and  154  ounces 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  5  quarts  water  pjut  in  a 
separate  bottle,  well  shaken  and  set  aside  for 
6  hours;  add  the  two  liquids  together,  shake 
well  for  some  minutes;  set  aside  for  one-half 
hour;  siphon  off  the  surface  water  without  dis- 
turbing the  precipitate;  filter  throu^  inpcr 
and  use. 

Immunity, —  Viewed  broadly,  this  consists  in 
invulnerabihty  of  a  liyin^  body  to  the  attack 
of  a  microbe.  Such  resistance  may  apply  to 
a  particular  microbe  or  many.  Every  race  of 
animals  shows  a  susceptibility  to  its  own  mi- 
crobian enemies  and  insusceptibility  to  others, 
and  where  the  latter  is  very  pronounced  the 
blood  or  other  serums  may  often  be  used  on 
other  susceptible  races  to  confer  a  measure 
of  immunity.  But  this  is  not  an  invariable 
result;  one  animal,  with  a  strong  vulnerability 
to  a  given  microbian  affection,  when  it  has  oace 
passed  through  that  disease  and  recovered, 
shows  an   equally  potent  acquired  immunity 
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when  again  exposed  to  it.  Another  animal  which 
naturally  shows  a  strong  tenden^r  to  suffer  from 
a  microbian  or  other  protein  poison  when  once  it 
succumbs  to  it  will  show  a  far  greater  and 
more  dangerous  proclivity  when  exposed  to  it 
again  (anaphylactic).  This  is  the  exact  op* 
posite  of  immunization.  Observation  and  ex-^ 
perience  must  guide  as  to  the  result  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  use  of  any  microbian  or  protein 
poison  on  an  animal  of  a  given  race  and  in 
given  conditions.  The  tolerance  or  intolerance 
of  a  given  race,  or  animal,  to  a  microbian 
poison  cannot  be  asserted  until  one  knows  ^e 
action  of  that  poison  on  that  race  and  the  his- 
tory of  that  particular  animal  as  regards  pre- 
vious infection,  immunization  and  exposure. 
Vulnerability  is  also  liable  to  be  affected  by 
age,  by  food  and  by  other  proteins  generated 
in  the  body  or  outside  of  it.  Rats  confined  to 
an  exclusively  animal  diet  become  highly  resist- 
ant to  anthrax.  Algerian  sheep  bred  for  long 
ages  in  a  highly  anthrax  district  now  retain  a 
surviving  race  immune  from  this  disease, 
whereas  elsewhere  ffodes  are  quiddy  cut  off 
in  an  anthrax  environment.  Figs,  dogs  and 
fowls  (meat  eaters)  are  highly  resistant  to 
anthrax,  but  subjected  to  a  low  temperature  they 
succtmb  readily.  The  animal  food  of  sucklings 
largely  protects  them  from  diseases  to  whiai 
they  are  obnoxious  when  put  on  a  weaned  diet. 
Some  proteins  which  are  highly  injurious  to 
man  and  animals  when  injected  directly  into 
the  veins  are  habitually  eaten  by  the  same  and 
prove  harmless,  once  they  have  been  digested 
tnr  the  stomach  secretions  and  absorbed  through 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  As  examples 
of  other  poisons  which  greatly  increase  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease  we  have  the  effect  of 
lactic  aad,  of  the  sarco-lactic  add  developed 
in  the  muscles  of  an  animal  subjected  to  hard 
work  and  of  phloridzin,  which  greatly  increase 
the  virulence  and  mortality  of  anthrax.  These 
must  serve  to  illustrate  the  many  loopholes 
(known  and  still  unknown)  whidh  interfere 
with  disease-products  in  dealmg  with  contagion 
and  in  immunization.  And  yet,  where  appli- 
cable, such  agents  act  with  a  success  that  may 
be  considered  almost  magical.  No  known  resort 
is  more  reliable  in  appropriate  cases^  and  with 
care  many  of  the  pitfalls  can  be  avoided,  while 
if  the  protective  or  curative  agent  can  be  taken 
from  Sie  already  infected  herd  and  from  no 
other,  we  safely  escape  anv  blunder  in  diag^ 
nosis  and  the  far  ^eater  risk  constantly  present 
in  using  commeraal  products  made  in  labora-' 
torieSj  where  they  may  come  from  a  far  differ- 
ent disease,  with  an  utterly  different  microbe, 
products^  therefore,  which  are  useless  for  the 
disease  m  hand  and  even  likely  to  introduce 
and  disseminate  the  germs  of  a  second  malady 
to  complicate  Ae  problem  we  have  to  meet  and 
add  perhaps  materially  to  the  mortality.  Our 
repeated  unhappy  experiences  in  the  importa- 
tion in  cowpox  germs  of  an  admixture  of  those 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  should  settle  for  all 
time  the  safety  of  autotherapy  from  the  herd 
itself  and  make  it  first  choice  over  the  uncer- 
tain and  dangerous  commercial  laboratory 
products.  If  ta^n  from  die  Infected  herd 
Itself  and  applied  to  i^  it  cannot  introduce  any 
new  and  redoubtable  infection,  and  if  the  ex- 
isting infection  is  that  of  a  contagious  and 
self-limiting  disease  there  is  every  reason  t6 
expect  that  the  attadc  will  be  shortened  and 


Suickly  ended.  In  the  case  of  foot  and  mouth 
isease,  or  any  other  mild,  non-fatal  and  short-* 
lived  affection,  every  animal  would  be  at  once 
put  under  the  sway  of  the  poison,  all  would 
recover  simultaneously,  the  herd  would  be 
released  at  an  earlier  date  and  any  danger  to 
other  herds  would  be  at  an  end. 

The  process  of  immunization  is  confessedly 
a  complex  one.  If  effected  through  the  agency 
of  the  antibodies  (defensive  agents)  found  in 
the  healthy  blood  and  tissue  cells  of  the  sound 
animal  body  charged  with  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  body  when  assaulted  by  the  poisons 
(toxins)  produced  by  the  invading^  microbe  (of 
whidi  a  large  number  have  been  identified  and 
named),  also  by  bodies  that  tend  to  devitalize 
and  destroy  the  invading  microbe,  the  case  is 
simplified  somewhat.  These  defensive  products, 
in  small  amount  at  first,  go  on  increasing  in 
quantity  and  potency  as  the  disease  progresses, 
and,  in  favorable  cases,  the  patient  recovers. 
The  body  and  tissue  cells  having  passed 
trough  this  extraordinary  stimulus  to  produce 
these  defensive  products  in  excess,  continue  the 
same  work  indefinitdy  (sometimes  for  life) 
and  protect  the  system  from  any  new  attack. 
If  on  the  contrary  the  invading  organism  is 
too  iK>tent,  or  the  ^tem  is  too  feeble  to  react 
sufiidentiy,  the  victim  is  doomed  and  perishes. 
We  see  the  working  of  this  defensive  re- 
action in  all  the  lesser  physical  ailments  and 
injuries  whidi  have  not  been  habitually  classi- 
fied as  contagious.  This  protective  power  im- 
planted at  birth  is  really  the  great  healer,  and 
the  surgeon  is  condemned  to  stand^  by  as  an 
assistant,  soothing  by  quiet  rest,  a  suitable  posi- 
tion or  support  and  checking  infections  that 
fall  on  the  wound,  while  the  body  itself  per- 
forms the  cure  through  granulating  tissue  and 
perhaps  with  earthy  salts  (as  in  broken  bones) 
drawing  together  the  gash  in  the  skin^  firmly 
knitting  the  broken  bone,  etc  It  was  in  such 
surgical  cases  that  the  auto-cure  by  the  de^ 
fensive  powers  of  the  body  for  long  main- 
tained its  highest  reputation,  largely  because 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  could  be  so  thoroughly 
reached  by  non-irritating  antiseptics,  but  in  too 
many  cases  it  is  prudent  to  see  that  ihe  potent 
powers  of  the  defensive  cells  against  microbian 
invasions  should  be  no  less  availed  of.  Before 
the  days  of  self-immunization  as  a  medical 
weapon  it  was  familiar  to  see  poll  evils  and 
fistulas  of  the  shoulder,  withers  and  elsewhere 
persisting  for  many  months,  often  fed  by  con- 
tinuous additions  of  infection  from  local 
sources,  whidi  to-day  would  recognize  the 
potency  of  nature's  healer  and  of  the  pus  dis- 
charge from  the  o]>en  sore  (sterilized).  So, 
too,  when  pns  infection  from  an  unseen  source 
keeps  up  a  constant  succession  of  pustules,  boils 
and  other  surface  suppurations,  the  auto-cure 
will  often  restore  the  balance  and  strongly 
contribute  to  a  recovery.^  In  foot  and  mouth 
disease,^  cowpox  and  vesicular  sore  mouth,  of 
approximately  the  same  period  of  incubation 
and  duration,  and  equsdly  mild  and  non- fatal, 
the  auto-cure  is  plainly  invited.  No  high  mor- 
tality demands  slaughter.  There  are  always  a 
few  days'  delay  before  such  cases  are  reported ; 
with  a  large  herd  a  few  days  are  needed  to 
prepare  for  burial;  the  disease  has  meanwhile 
reached  its  height,  and,  left  to  itself,  recovety 
would  soon  have  been  far  advanced.  Nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  killing — not  even  time;  the        t 
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heating  of  the  saliva  for  half  ail  h6ut  to  ZIZ*  E 
in  a  suitable  apparatus  will  insure  sterilization 
so  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  living  germs,  it 
can  be  used  with  full  confidence  of  safety,  and 
even  in  other  diseases  (spore^forming),  and 
therefore  liable  to  infect  premises  and  soil^ 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  virus  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  repeated  heatings  with  intervals  of 
12  to  24  hours  to  allow  for  the  sprouting  of 
the  spores  to  form  microbes,  and  a  steriHzed 
product  is  obtained. 

A  list  of  the  more  common  contagious  dis- 
eases is  here  given,  indicating  their  adaptability 
or  otherwise  to  the  emplo3rment  of  autotherapy : 

(1)  Cattle  pests  too  contaffious  and  fatal  to 
admit  safe  autotherapy:  Rinderpest,  canine 
madness,  chronic  bovine  dysentery  (Johne's 
disease).  For  these  the  cheapest,  safest  and 
most  effective  resort  is  to  stop  vmy  movement 
whatever  of  animals  of  any  kind  within  a  very 
large  area  around  the  herds  known  to  be  in^ 
fected,  to  kill  the  infected  herds,  to  burn  or 
bury  the  carcasses  and  products  and  to  thor^ 
oughW   disinfect   the   premises^   pastures,   etc. 

(2)  Catiie  pests  in  which  the  germs  are  pre- 
served in  dead  tissues  of  the  living  body, 
caseated  or  pus  products,  etc.,  to  spread  the 
malady  after  recovery :  Lung  plague,  calf  diph- 
theria, tuberculosis,  gangrenous  coryza  (cold 
in  the  head),  catarrh  of  the  nasal  sinuses, 
caseated  lymph  glands,  anthrax,  foot  rot.  In 
these  autotherapy  should  be  used  only  under 
careful  restriction  and  good  judgment  (3) 
Cattle  pests  in  which  the  germs  survive  indenr 
nitely  in  air,  earth  or  water,  to  spread  the 
affection  later:  Anthrax,  black  leg,  tetanus 
(lockjaw).  In  these  the  cattle  operated  on  are 
likely  to  prove  immune,  but  susceptible  animals 
coming  on  the  lands  later,  by  birth  or  from 
outside,  are  liable  to  suffer  and  starts  a  new 
outbreak.  Here  autotherapy  protects  the  ani- 
mals  on   the   ground,  but  emciency   demands 

?uarantine,  drainag[e  (drying  the  land),  and, 
or  a  length  of  time,  seclusion  of  the  area 
from  other  live  stock.  (4)  Cattle  pests  that 
are  not  self-limiting  (self -immunizing) ,  Here 
the  disease  may  show  itself  a  secona  time  in 
animals  treated  by  autotherapy  and  ihay  spread 
to  other  susceptible  or  new-born  animals,  the 
beginning  of  a  fresh  outbreak:  Poll  eviL  fis- 
tulous withers,  foot  rot,  chronic  tuberculosis, 
deep-seated  pus  pockets  having  no  sufficient 
dependent  outlet,  chronic  intermittent  bovine 
dysentery  (Johne's  disease),  cancer,  actinomy- 
cosis, etc.,  which,  like  syphilis  in  man  or  glan- 
ders in  the  horse,  may  persist  for  months  or 
years  in  the  same  animal  and  steadily  infect 
others.  The  danger  of  such  a  disease  is  sel- 
dom clearly  appreciated  by  the  owner  because 
the  animal  spreading  it  ai)pears  to  suffer  so 
little.  But  in  such  chronic  cases  the  germ 
carrier  has  become  largely  immune  or  the 
deadly  germ  would  have  cut  him  off  long 
before,  and  his  individual  invulnerability  gives 
him  a  long  opportunity  to  spread  the  germ  he 
bears,  and  thus  to  become  incomparably  more 
destructive  to  other  and  more  vulnerable  sub- 
jects. By  this  means  such  splendidly  benefi- 
cent enterprises  as  Pasteur's  method  of  im- 
munizing and  saving  the  life  of  the  already 
infected  victim  of  hydrophobia  has,  for  lack 
of  necessary  accompanying  precautions,  appar- 
ently became  the  means  of  preserving  and 
spreading  the.  germ  of  this  most  depjor^blt 


affection  to  which  man  and  beast  are  so  gen- 
erally suscejptible.  From  1868  to  1878  and 
later  mad  dogs  and  hydrophobic  men  were 
alike  unknown  in  central  New  York,  while 
since  the  Pasteur  laboratory  was  established 
mad  dogs  have  been  common  through  the 
country  as  they  were  earlier  in  New  York  city, 
and  there  has  been  no  lack  of  human  patients 
at  the  laboratory.  The  same  is  true  of  France^ 
the  country  made  famous  by  Pasteur's  skill. 
The  Pasteur  laboratories  have  failed  to  ex- 
tirpate mad  dogs  or  to  save  people  from  their 
bites  and  canine  and  human  victims  have  been 
plentiftil  in  France,  while  in  Great  Britain, 
Australia  and  other  nations,  where  effective 
mvuzlLng  of  dogs  is  secured,  mad  dogs  and 
candidates  for  hydrophobia  treatment  are  alike 
nnknown.^  It  is  for  the  objector  to  explain 
why.  It  is  not  for  us  to  abolish  at  once  the 
Pasteur  laboratory,  but  to  see  that  its  patients 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  institution  and 
mingle  with  the  general  public  immediately  on 
completion  of  the  series  of  injections  of  the 
living  germ^  and  while  that  microbe  is  stiU 
alive  in  their  systems.  It  is  equally  essential 
that  the  strict  muzzling  of  all  dogs  be  enforced 
(not  simply  placed  on  the  statute  books])  until 
long  after  the  last  case  of  hydrophobia  has 
been  effectually  disposed  of. 

In  all  such  cases  autotherapy  by  the  steril- 
ized virus  is  the  rational  and  safe  resort. 

Tick  Fever  (Southern  Cattle  Fever). —  In 
the  splendid  enterprise  of  extirpating  this  by 
dipping  again  and  again,  all  cattle  in  the  in- 
fected district  (embracing  whole  States)  are 
cleared.  But  as  a  means  to  this  end  the  cattle 
of  a  district  were  driven  at  regular  intervals 
to  a  place  where  the  baths  had  been  con- 
structed, dropping  there  and  on  the  roadways 
the  eggs  of  the  liver  fluke  ^Distoma  hepaticum 
and  lanceolatum),  thereby  infesting  the  land, 
the  water  and  slugs  and  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  plague  of  nukes  in  the  locality,  a  con- 
tinuous infestment  of  the  farm  animals,  a  de- 
preciation of  values  and  ruinous  losses  in  sheep 
especially,  and  only  less  so  in  cattle,  pigs  and 
other  ^  mammals.  Similarly,  the  opportunity 
was  given  for  stocking  the  land  and  water  with 
germs  of  anthrax,  black  leg,  tetanus  and  other 
plagues,  the  germs  of  which  survive  outside  the 
hody.    See  Cattlb-tick. 

Tuberculosis, —  The  most  widely  prevalent 
and  intractable  plague  of  animals,  largely  be- 
cause it  is  often  concealed  through  lade  of 
obvious  symptoms,  through  the  variety  of  or- 
gans attacked  in  different  animals,  so  that  the 
victims  may  appear  to  be  in  rugged  health  and 
yet  continually  spread  the  germ.  Many  of 
them  can  be  easily  traded  off  on  an  unsuspect- 
ing customer  and  will  go  on  unsuspected  in 
the  new  herd  dealing  their  deadly  gift  all 
around,  and  especially  to  pigs,  through  feeding 
in  common  or  in  succession  with  cattle.  In 
hidden  cases  germs  are  preserved  in  the  hard 
fibrous  tubercle,  in  the  softened  and  caseated 
masses  and  even  in  partially  calcified  ones,  and, 
finally,  there  is  no  effective  legislation  nor  ad- 
ministration for  its  suppression.  Tubercles  ap- 
pear in  the  throat,  the  lungs  and  their  covering, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  ribs  and  spine,  on  the 
heart  and  pericardium,  on  the  generative  or- 
p[ans,  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  peritoneum  or 
m  any  gland  or  gland  group  throughout  the 
bo4y  (superficial; or  deep),  in  bones  or  joints, 
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in  the  brain  or  its  coverings^ iodeed, .  any* 
where  throughout  the  body^  The*  majority  in 
an  infected  herd  may  escape  detection  unless 
the  tuberculin  test  is  applied  to  alL  The  most 
simple  procedure  is  to  jput  a  drop  of  tuberculin 
unoer  the  lower  eyelid  m  each  animal.  If  next 
da3r  that  eye  is  red,  inflamed  and  watering 
while  the  other  eye  has  escaped,  there  is  giood 
ground  for  suspicion  and  all  animals  showing 
this  should  be  separated  from  others  and  at 
once,  or  better,  after  a  week  or  two,  should 
have  a  half-dram  of  tuberculin  injected  under 
the  loose  skin  of  the  neck  or  side.  The  tem- 
perature of  each  animal  taken  just  before  the 
test  to  give  a  normal  should  be  recorded  and 
after  eight  hours  the  body  temperature  should 
be  taken  every  hour  for  12  hours.  Any  rise 
above  the  normal  from  103.5*  to  106*  F.  would 
condemn  any  subject  that  had  also  showed  the 
congested  eye.  AH  such  should  be  killed  if 
the  aim  is  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  The  cow« 
stable  should  be  disinfected  with  good,  fre^ 
bleaching  powder,  together  with  mangers, 
racks  and  drinking  troughs.  The  remainder 
of  the  herd  should  be  tested  yearly  or  half- 
yearly  and  reactors  removed  and  killed. 

In  case  of  thoroughbred  reactors,  valuable 
mainly  for  thdr  high-priced  calves,  they  may 
be  kept  in  thoroughly  sechided  premises  and 
well*fenced  pastures,  their  calves  should  be 
taken  from  them  as  soon  as  bom  and  brought 
up  on  the  mUk  of  sound  cows  (or  on  their 
dams',  first  thoroughly  sterilized  by  boiling). 
Such  calves  should  be  kept  rigidly  apart  from 
other  animals,  in  disintected  premises  and 
safely  fenced  pastures.  They  should  be  tested 
when  one  year  old. 

Protosoa  are  microscopic  (or  ultramicro- 
soopic)  animal  parasites,  as  bacteria  are  minute 
vegietable  parasites.  Some  diseases*  above  re- 
ferred to^  are  caused  by  protozoa  in  the  blood, 
lymph,  tissues  and  liquids  of  the  host,  and 
others,  especially  Uie  ultravisible,  have  been 
suspected  of  belonging  to  this  class;  blackhead 
in  the  turkey  and  the  cluster  masses  of  cells 
ifoccidia)  on  the  skin  and  in  internal  organs  of 
birds  and  mammals,  amcebs  of  the  intestinal 
contents,  pirosoma  (piroplasma)  of  Texas 
(tick^  fever  and  the  small  piroplasma  of  the 
Rhodesian  East  G>ast  tick  fever.  Suspected  of 
being  protozoa  are  the  ultravisible  germs  of 
hydrophobia,  hog  cholera,  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  lung  plague,  rinderpest,  cowpox,  shcej|H 
pox,  contagious  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
chicken  pest,  contagious  epithelioma,  etc. 
Some  of  these  have  been  treated  by  weakened 
germs  (unsterilized  autotherapy),  but  where 
they  are  extremely  fatal  and  controlled  very 
uncertainly  by  the  mitigated  virus  it  is  more 
rational  to  employ  the  sterilized  germ,  blood 
and  antitoxins,  etc  (sterilized  autotherapy), 
rather  than  to  run  the  risks  of  mistaken  diag- 
nosis and  the  resulting  introduction  of  an 
unknown  disease. 

A  widespread  family  of  pathogenic  protozoa 
(Tripanosoma)  have  eel-like,  mobile  bodies, 
with  a  delicate  undulating  membrane  at  one 
side  running  into  a  fine  antenna  at  the  tail. 
They  are  found  mainly  in  the  blood  and  animal 
fluids,  but  also  in  the  tissues,  and  can  live  out- 
side the  body.  They  are  found  mostly  in  warm 
dimates,  but  have  no  difliculty  in  surviving  our 
North  American  winters  when  domiciled  in  a 
warm-blooded  host,  as  in  the  case  of  the  breed- 


ing paralysis  of  horses,  which  has  assumed  a 
place  in  our  studs.  This  demands  castration  of 
both  males  and  female^  when  affected  and  re- 
manding them  to  work  service  by  themselves* 
A  progressive  ansemia  is  common  to  all  forma 
of  tripanosomasis.  They  are  largely  carried 
from  victim  to  victim  by  predatory  flies.  Hence 
they  can  be  checked  to  a  large  extent  by 
destruction  of  insects. 

Larger  Parasites, —  These  are  usually  large 
enough  for  recognition  without  the  microscope. 
Like  the  microbes  they  are  amenable  to  control 
or  extinction  in  a  district  or  country,  thereby 
extirpating  the  diseases  which  they  respectively 
cause;  Each  parasite  must,  however,  be  dealt 
with  on  the  basis  of  its  own  genus  and  life 
habits. 

Vegetable  P/o^asites.'^Thxi  cryptogams  (non- 
flowering)  are  allied  to  bacteria  but  larger, 
ofte^i  QUite  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Fungi 
attacking  the  sldn,  hair,  hair-bulbs  and  follicles 
are  common  in  cattle,  especially  about  the  head 
and  neck;  showing  as  circular  masses  of  scurf 
with  loosening  and  drott^ing  hair,  leaviiijg  bare 
patches  (ringworm).  Microscopic  examination 
shows  flne  hlaments  and  spores^  and  the  bare 

5atches  enlarge  by  extension  around  the  edges, 
'hese  are  unsightly,  but  not  deadly,  and  cai| 
usually  be  checked  by  pulling  out  or  shaving 
the  hair  and  applying  tincture  of  iodine  or  an 
alccdiolic  solution  of  bluestone,  repeating  this 
daily.  Another  fllamentous  fungus  of  a  snowy 
whiteness  ^Fusarium)  attacking  the  sldn  of 
domestic  ammals  (including  cattle)  is  overcome 
by  sulphur  or  coal  tar  ointment.  Thrush  of 
calves'  mouths  with  formation  of  a  filamentous, 
curd-like  accretion,  as  in  children,  is  to  be 
treated  by  boric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potash 
(powder  or  solution).  .The  aspergtllus  of  the 
air  passages  in  mammals  (including  cattle) 
causmg  wheezy  cough  and  breathing,  fever  and 
general  disorder  and  an  eruption  on  the  bron- 
chia, lungs,  pleura,  etc.,  at  first  as  if  sprinkled 
with  water,  but  later  with  nodules  and  caseated 
masses  filled  with  filaments  and  ^pores^  and 
death  as  in  acute  tubercu|psis,  is  to  be  met  with 
antiseptics  such  as  fumes  of  sulphur  and  alcohol 
burning  in  a  close  ro<mi  till  it  causes  oouiA, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times  ^  day.  A  solu* 
jtion  of  bbulphite  of  soda  may  be.  ixuected  into 
the  windpipe.  The  walls  of  the  builmng  should 
be  cleaned  and  thickly  coated  with  a  watery 
solution  of  bleaching  powder. 

Animal  ParonW.-^  Two-winged  flics  {Dip* 
.iera),  lanra  in  wounds:  The  most  prevalent 
and  persistent  enemies  are  the  common  house 
flies  and  near  allies,  which  are  not  blood 
suckers.  Without  perforating  stylet  they  snck 
off  the  scurf-^skSn  so  as  to  leave  raw  surfaces 
and  make  spreading  sores.  The  horn  fly  is  a 
familiar  example  of  this.  The  maggot-like 
huvse^  like  those  of  the  blood  suckers,  live  in 
almost  any  decaying  organic  matter  (animal 
or  vegetable)  that  attracts  by  its  fetid  odor. 
Suppurating  wounds  and  sores  attract  them 
and  the  ravenous  larvie  add  to  the  sores  in 
depth  and  .width.  These  are  particulady  de- 
stnictive  in  sheep  infested  with  intestinal  worms 
and  sciouring;  so  that  the  hquid  discharges  mat- 
ting the  wool  make  a  special  protection  and 
feeding  ground  for  the  maggot.  The  blood 
suckers  are,  however,  the  most  irritating  by 
drawing  the  blood  through   the   stylet;    they  j 

often  transier  the  post  dangefp^^^|{fg^^ogle 
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evil  that  is  not  unknown  in  the  Cftse  of  the  flies 
that  suck  only.  Botflies  pass  their  larval  sta^e 
mostly  subcutaneously  in  cattle  in  spring  (in 
fall  and  winter  they  are  usually  near  the  gullet, 
being  apparently  licked  in  from' the  skin  by  the 
barbed  tongue  and  swallowed).  When  numer- 
ous they  do  much  dacmage  to  health  and  hide, 
the  loss  rising  to  $15  a  head.  These  grubs 
should  be  squeezed  out  and  crushed  in  early 
spring  to  head  off  the  next  year's  crop. 

Mosquitoes  and  Sntall  Black  Flies  deserve 
mention.  Their  bite  is  venomous  and  they  may 
besides  implant  in  the  wound  the  germ  of 
another  disease  from  the  blood  of  the  last 
victim.  It  is  common  to  cover  drinking  water 
by  a  film  of  kerosene  to  destroy  their  larvae 
(wrigglers). 

Fleas  are  common  enemies  and  carry  disease. 
Some  carry  larva  of  tapeworms  to  their  next 
victims;  others  infections.  The  tropical  bur^ 
rowing  flea  gets  under  the  skin,  forming  a 
hatching  nest  and  suppurating  sore.  The  eggs, 
larvae  and  pupae  hide  m  furniture,  clothing  and 
even  on  filtny  skin  where  they  can  find  decaying 
organic  matter  for  sustenance.  Keep  buildings 
scrupulously  clean,  boil  clothing  and  use  freely 
insect  powder,  creolin,  laurel  oil,  tar  water  and 
even  sticky  paper  to  catch  the  offender  in  his 
leaps.  Lice  are  among  the  most  widespread 
and  health-destro3ring  pests.  (3attle  harbor  two 
kinds,  blood  suckers  and  biters..  Blood  suckers 
prefer  parts  covered  with  long  hair  and  best 
out  of  the  way  of  the  tongue  (head,  neck, 
back,  tail).  Itching  leads  to  persistent  rub- 
bing, and  hairless  patches  indicate  the  inva- 
sion-areas. The  safest  remedies  are  weak  tar 
or  tobacco  water,  decoction  of  hellebore  or 
stavesacre  and  naphthalin,  though  the  latter 
will  taint  the  milk.  A  second  dressing  is  due 
in  eight  days  to  destroy  the  new  crop  hatched 
from  the  nits  in  the  interval.  Ticks  and  Mites 
are  eight-legged  insects  (larva  has  but  six 
legs),  and  form  large  classes,  always  injurious 
when  attacking  in  numbers,  which  they  do  on 
the  skin  or  in  internal  cavities.  They  develop 
throu^  four  successive  stages:  eggs,  larva 
(hexapod),  nymph  (octopod)  and  mature. 
The  larva  attacks  the  manimal  and  lives  on  it 
until  mature.  Some  ticks  (Argus)  generate 
a  deadly  venom  and  instil  it  into  the  victim. 
All  produce  some  irritation  and  swelling  where 
they  bite.  But  they  do  most  harm  by  trans- 
ferring deadly  infections  and  infestments  from 
animal  to  animal,  as  in  Texas  fever,  which 
long  prevented  the  success  of  cattle  industries, 
in  the  South  and  created  one  of  the  most 
deadly  epizootics  when  taken  North.  This  last 
tick  is  now  being  exterminated  in  State  after 
State  in  the  Souui,  though  with  imperfect  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  diffusion  of  other  diseases^ 
like  anthrax,  black  leg,  flukes.,  etc. 

Mites  like  ticks  can  carry  infection,  though 
in  its  absence  they  usually  depreciate  healm, 
condition  and  value  by  irritation.  The  harvest 
mite  of  a  dull  red  color,  and  an  European  one 
of  a  brilliant  crimson,  produce  gri'eat  irrita- 
tion for  several  days,  or  continuously  if  the 
victim  goes  daily  through  vegetation.  ^  Pro- 
iection  is  sought  by  indoor  life,  by  solutions  of 
tobacco  or  hellebore  or  by  sulphur. 

Scabies  in  man,  Mange  in  cattle  are  due  to 
any  one  of  various  Acari,  the  burrowing  ones 
(Sarcoptes  from  Sarx  flesh)  boring  into  the 
skin  or  sweat-^a&ds,  and  the  others  living  on 


the  surface,  under  scurf,  scales  or  scabs. 
(Psoroptes  Psora  itch  and  Symbiotes  live  to- 
gether). The  mange  acari  are  very  prolific, 
reaching  7,500,000  from  a  single  pair  in  six 
generations,  60  days.  They  can  be  treated  by 
sulphur  or  hellebore  ointments,  naphthalin, 
potassium  sulphide  or  by  simple  oil  inunction 
—  the  oil  being  applied  to  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  body  on  alternate  days.  Tape^ 
worms.  These  are  flat  worms  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  segments  the  first  of  which  IxNirs 
the  small  head  with  four  suckers  on  the  cor- 
ners^ and  a  proboscis  in  some  species  bearing 
hooks  for  attachment  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Each  segment  is  bisexual,  and  when 
mature  is  a  mere  bag  of  eggs.  The  embryos 
hatched  out,  each  bores  its  way  into  the  tissues 
of  its  new  host,  forming  the  bladder  worm  or 
scolex,  and  the  next  host  devours  the  scolex 
which  then  grows  into  the  mature  tapeworm. 
If  it  fails  to  enter  a  suitable  host  it  perishes. 
But  the  two  hosts  usually  live  in  numbers  close 
together,  and  as  each  feeds  on  the  products 
of  the  other,  it  follows  that  the  worms  multiply 
so  as  to  cause  most  deadly  plagues  in  flocks 
and  herds.  Cattle  harbor  in  the  bowel  the 
following  tapeworms:  the  serrated  tapeworm, 
unarmed,  8  to  15  inches  long  and  %  inch  broad; 
the  broad  tapeworm,  unarmed,  12  to  18  feet 
long;  segments  showing  a  waving  posterior 
border;  the  white  tapeworm,  18  inches  to  7 
feet  long,  10  to  12  mm.  broad,  unarmed;  in 
tissues^  the  narrow-nedoed  tapeworm  (diving 
bladder  worm)  which  becomes  the  mature 
Taenia  Marginata  in  the  dog;  the  Coenurus 
Cerebralis  (rather  rare)  in  the  brain  which 
passes  into  the  Taenia  Coenurus  in  the  dog,  and 
the  Echinococcus  Csrst  which  is  the  Taenia 
Echinococcus  in  the  dog.  Echinococcus  being 
a  well-known  disease  in  man,  to  the  ox  belon|^ 
the  odium  of  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  its 
survival.  Treatment :  after  a  few  days'  fast  give 
powdered  male  shield  fern  or  areca  nut,  ^  to  1 
oz.,  to  the  host  of  the  mature  tapeworm  with 
an  active  purgative  (Epsom  salts  1  to  2  lbs.). 
Liver  Flukes  (Distoma  Hepaticum>,  ^  to 
1  inch  long^  and  Lanceolatum,  ii  inch  long,  are 
flat,  leaf-shaped  parasites  found  in  th€  gall 
ducts  of  cattle  or  of  other  domestic  animals, 
and  the  latter  of  man,  near  ponds,  swamps  and 
wet  lands,  where  there  are  fresh  water  snails 
tiiat  harbor  the  undeveloped  fluke  as  a  sporo- 
cyst.  The  successive  stages  of  development 
in  the  fluke  are:  (1)  The  egg  in  the  droppings 
of  the  host;  (2)  the  embryo,  a  flat  organism, 
like  a  microscopic  fluke  in  fresh  water;  (3) 
the  Sporocyst  in  a  fresh  water*  snail;  (4) 
the  Redia  again  floating  free  in  water;  (5)  in 
summer  often  Daughter  Redia ;  (6)  in  autumn, 
Cercaria  encysted  on  stems  of  water  plants; 
(7)  these  grasses  being  eaten  by  mammals  the 
flukes  are  set  free  l^  ^stric  digestion  and 
pass  into  the  first  intestine,  and  thence  into 
the  gall  ducts  to  form  the  mature  flukes.  It 
seems  as  if  the  risks  of  such  a  long  chain  of 
changes  would  arrest  the  increase  or  even 
annihilate  the  fluke,  but  in  wet  soils  with  abun- 
dance of  fresh  water  snails,  and  heavy  stocking 
with  sheep,  cattle  or  swine,  the  parasite  pros- 
pers and  multiplies,  and  the  fluke  plague  is 
constantly  increased  and  extended.  The  vic- 
tims lose  condition,  become  anaemic  and  weak, 
dropsical  in  lower  parts  of  the  body  and  inter- 
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by  withdrawing  all  stock  from  the  land  when 
the  products  of  the  soil  arc  so  precious.  Thor- 
ough drainage  is  the  true  alternative  and  until 
the  land  is  well  dried  the  cattle  and  sheep 
may  be  confined  to  dry  areas  or  indoors,  by 
the  disuse  of  all  fresh  water  supplies,  the  charg- 
ing with  sea  salt  of  all  retained  drinking 
sources,  the  adoption  of  silos  and  well-salted 
ensilage,  or  well-salted  dry  food  when  ensilage 
is  not  in  use  and  the  liberal  salting  of  all  re- 
tained pastures  (as  far  as  possible  without 
stopping  their  growth).  These  are  the  funda- 
mental precautions  needed.  The  30,000  eggs 
deposited  at  one  laying  of  the  fluke  constitute 
a  terrible  risk  if  any  loopholes  are  left.  Every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  see  that  no  fluke- 
mfested  animal  can  escape  to  spread  the  pest 
on  wet  lands  as  yet  free  from  its  curse.  A 
census  of  fluke  carriers  may  be  kept  and  the 
victims  restrained  from  traffic  (except  for  im- 
mediate slaughter  on  the  premises)  unless  first 
cleared  of  the  parasite.  Even  the  gathering 
of  live  stock  for  sale,  market  or  for  some 
other  sanitary  object,  though  called  under  gov- 
ernment control,  cannot  palliate  the  evil  done 
or  rendered  possible.  Frogs  and  toads  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  waters  of  Hawaii,  and 
carp  in  the  Columbia  River,  to  combat  suc- 
cessfully the  snails  and  slu^  that  form  such 
an  important  link  in  preserving  this  parasite. 

Other  flukes  found  in  the  first  stomach  and 
intestines  of  cattle  have  rarely  proved  especially 
injurious.  ^  It  is  different^  with  the  Bilharzia 
Crassa  which  produces  white,  albuminous  urine 
in  man,  and  is  diarged  with  causing  Epizootic 
Hematuria  in  cattle.  The  giant-fluke  of  lungs 
and  liver  of  sheep  and  cattle  encysts  itself, 
causing  dark  red  nodules.  Fatal  results  are 
common  when  they  are  numerous.  Prevent  and 
treat  as  for  other  flukes. 

Round  Worms. —  These  are  cylindrical,  have 
true  digestive  organs  and  the  sexes  in  two 
.separate  individuals.  Some  produce  live  young, 
some  through  eggs  laid,  some  like  Trichina 
pass  their  immature  life  in  one  host,  which 
being  eaten  by  another  goes  on  to  maturity  in 
the  Tatter ;  others  pass  nirough  both  stages  in 
the  same  host;  some  again  pass  immature  life 
in  water  outside  the  mammalian  host.  Cattle 
harbor  from  15  to  20  species  of  round  worms, 
a  number  of  which  spend  their  entire  life  in 
one  host  and  leave  their  progeny  in  the  same 
for  the  next  generation.  Some  therefore 
must  be  treated  with  vermifuges  given  to  the 
host,  others  may  have  their  career  cut  short 
by  removing  the  intermediate  host  that  harbors 
the  immature  parasite,  or  the  water  which 
favors  the  survival  of  the  young  worm  out- 
side. Great  factories  flourish  on  medicine 
intended  to  destroy  the  mature  worm  in  its 
mammal  host,  whidi  is  too  often  but  a  closure 
of  the  spigot  to  let  the  vessel  gush  at  tibe  bung- 
hole.  Worms  resemble  contagious  diseases  m 
this,  that  they  must  be  destroyed  boA  outside 
and  inside  the  host  wherever  found.  Much 
depends  on  where  in  the  body  the  worm  makes 
its  habitat.  If  in  the  solid  tissues  or  even 
in  the  blood,  it  is  less  effectively  reached  by 
medicine;  if  in  the  lungs  gases  and  vapors 
(non-poisonous  to  the  host)  are  often  the  most 
promising  agents,  and  ev^n  in  the  case  of 
worms  living  free  in  the  bowels,  the  multiple 
stomach  of  cattle  and  other  ruminants  en- 
dangers the  dilution  and  weakening  of  the  drug 


to  an  extent  that  is  not  met  with  in  the  small 
simi)le  stomach  of  horse,  man  and  other  non* 
ruminating  animals.  All  round  worms  living 
in  the  alimentary  tract  impair  digestion  and 
absorption  of  the  foodstuffs  by  tneir  move- 
ments and  the  consequent  irritation,  as  well 
as  by  consuming  of  nutriment  needed  by  the 
host  The  bloodsuckers  irritate  still  more  by 
the  many  punctures  and  undermine  the  health 
by  the  amount  of  blood  extracted.  Some  even 
secrete  poisons  that  destroy  the  blood  func- 
tions, or  even  break  down  blood  globules  and 
with  them  health  and  vigor.  The  eggs  of 
many  worms  fall  with  the  excretions  and  live 
in  the  soil  or  in  water  for  a  year,  so  that  on 
pastures  they  are  liable  to  continuous  increase, 
unless  all  hosts  of  that  worm  are  excluded 
for  years,  or,  better,  unless  ploughed  up  and 
put  under  cultivated  crops  for  years.  Among 
round  worms  living;  in  the  tissues  of  cattle 
may  be  named  a  hairworm  inhabiting  the 
eye  and  the  serous  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  the 
encysted  trichina  in  muscles  (rare  in  cattle >; 
a  hairworm  in  beautiful  zigzag  lines  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet  and  many  em- 
bryo worms  in  the  blood.  Among  those  living 
in  the  bowels:  one  whipworm  in  the  blind 
gut;  one  Ascaris  (like  an  earthworm)  in  the 
small  intestine;  five  strongles  (round)  large 
and  small,  in  the  bowels  (very  irritating)  and 
one  hoolovorm  (very  injurious)  :  in  the  air 
passages,  2  strongles  giving  rise  to  husky 
paroxysmal  cou^h  and  much  loss  of  condition, 
with  expectoration  containing  worms:  in  or 
near  the  urinary  organs  the  giant  strongle 
(very  harmful). 

Intestinal  Worms  are  liable  to  cause  irregu- 
lar bowel  motions,  costive  or  loose,  unthrifty 
skin  and  a  fur  around  the  anus  from  dried- 
up  mucus.  The  worms  can  often  be  seen  in 
the  droppings.  As  prevention  change  herd  in 
pasture  (horses  or  swine  for  cattle),  change 
of  water  if  from  a  running  stream  with  herd 
above;  feed  liberally  of  salt,  give  a  course  of 
finely  powdered  copperas,  areca  nut,  naphthalin, 
quassia  water,  wormseed  or  other  vermifuge. 
For  hookworms  give  thymol  and  be  careful 
to  prevent  the  embryos  entering  through  the 
skin  from  the  infested  soil. 

Non-cofitagious  and  Constitutional  Dis- 
eases.—These  are  not  self -propagating  nor 
pestilential  and  thus  make  less  appeal  to  the 
public.  They  are  due  mainly  to  generally 
operating  causes  —  climatic,  dietetic,  chemical 
mechanical,  electrical,  pluvial  or  otherwise 
unhygienic.  They  are  to  be  prevented  by  sub- 
jecting each  individual  in  sound  health  to  the 
conditions  that  stimulate  ^  the  healthy  bodily 
functions  so  as  to  maintain  a  normal  equilib- 
rium. This  would  include  good  air,  ample  but 
well-balanced  diet,  regular  exercise,  never  to 
extreme  exhaustion,  the  avoidance  of  all  chem- 
ical poisons  whether  originating  inside  or  out- 
side the  body,  and  of  all  mechanical  injuries 
that  would  in  any  way  impair  bodily  functions. 
Yet  there  may  at  any  time  occur  a  combination 
of  contagious  or  parasitic  disease  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  sporadic  disease  on  the  other,  so  as 
to  demand  a  common  consideration  of  the 
two.  A  bodily  impairment  or  debility  result- 
ing from  a  contagion  or  a  parasite  may  make 
a  subject  more  susceptible  to  the  injurious  ac- 
tion of  cold  and  heat,  humidity  or  dryness, 
electric  action  or  impure  air,  than  would  other- 
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wise  have  been  the  case,  and  on  the  other  side 
an  injury  due  to  cold  or  heat,  etc.,  mav  un- 
balance the  functions  and  system  so  that  a 
microbe  may  meet  with  less  resistance  when 
it  attacks  the  enfeebled  body.  Thus  it  is  often 
needful  especially  to  guard  a  patient  suffering 
from  a  sporadic  disease  from  the  danger  of 
infection  and  the  victim  of  a  plague  from  any 
disorder  due  to  defective  hygiene  or  care.  It 
becomes  desirable  to  employ  autotherapy  in 
the  complex  malady,  along  with  the  standard 
treatment  for  the  sporadic  affection  present. 

Inflammation  is  a  vascular  and  nutrition  re« 
action  of  any  tissue  to  an  irritant,  and. shows 
a  contraction  followed  by  a  distension  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  an  increased  and  soinewhat 
depraved  action  of  the  tissue  cells  and  an  ex- 
uaation  into  the  affected  and  adjacent  struc- 
tures, or  even  into  an  internal  cavity,  of  a 
liquid  (lymph)  and  even  blood,  also  a  de- 
ranged nervous  control.  It  may  kill  or  it  mav 
result  in  tissue  changes  of  manv  kinds  —  death 
of  the  part  from  exclusion  of  blood,  forma- 
tion of  new  tissue,  the  formation  of  pus 
(abscess)  and  various  degenerations. 

Fever  is  a  reaction,  marked  by  an  increase 
of  body  temperature,  derangement  of  the  nerv- 
ous heat-produdng  centres,  and  of  secretions 
generally,  scanty  high-colored  urine  of  in- 
creased density,  costivencss,  dry  skin,  etc.  It 
attends  on  all  acute  extensive  inflammations, 
rises  and  falls  with  them,  and  leads  to  many 
derangements  and  degenerations. 

Treatment  of  Fever  and  Inflammation. —  Up 
to  a  given  point  a  general  system  of  treatment 
can  be  laid  down.  The  profound  changes  in 
the  blood,  the  excess  of  fibrin  and  its  en- 
creasing  coagulability,  increase  of  white  cells, 
enzymes  and  other  poisons  produced  in  the 
inflammatory  and  febrile  processes,  from  the 
fermentations  in  the  torpid  bowels  and  else- 
where, and  from  the  altered  products  and  sus- 
pended secretions  of  glands,  especially  of  the 
kidneys  and  skin,  and  from  the  generally  al- 
tered functions  of  the  body  cells,  the  system 
is  charged  with  deleterious  material.  This  can 
be  to  a  large  extent  arrested  or  counteracted 
by  a  dose  of  laxative  medicine  (1  lb.  Epsom 
salts)  which  will  clear  out  the  mass  of  ferment- 
ing materials  from  the  bowels  and  of  fer- 
mented product  even  from  the  blood  and  sys- 
tem at  large.  If  the  already- formed  poisons 
have  given  rise  to  diarrhoea  this  may  be  omitted 
or  given  in  smaller  doses,  until  the  bowels  and 
system  have  become  more  normal.  With  the 
bowels  cleared,  saltpetre  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed (^  OE.  twice  a  day)  to  lower  heart 
action,  increase  the  discharge  from  the  kid- 
neys and  eliminate  from  the  blood  much  injuri- 
ous morbid  product.  Short  of  this  the  free 
use  of  water  to  drink  will  do  much  to  activate 
both  kidneys  and  skin,  lowering  body  heat, 
and  expelling  and  diluting  the  poisons.  When 
body  heat  remains  very  high  (103**  F.  and  +) 
aspirin  (2r4  drams  in  ball)  increases  kidney 
secretion  and  is  especially  useful  in  rheumatism, 
acetanilid  (1-2  orams)  or  phenacetin  (2-4 
drams)  may  be  given.  A  simple  course  is  to 
give  pure  cool  air  and  water,  clothing  if  chilly, 
and  even  damp  compresses  covering  the  af- 
fected region  or  even  the  whole  trunk.  The 
skin  over  the  region  of  the  affected  throat, 
lung,  kidney  or  other  part  becomes  nervously 
susceptible  and  even  tender,  and  the  applica- 


tion of  warmth  relaxes  and  soothes  the  deep- 
seated,  inflamed  part.  The  effect  is  still  better 
if  a  damp  compress  is  applied,  warm  if  the 
animal  is  cold,  but  cold  if  the  surface  is  burn- 
ing hot;  it  should  be  well  wrung  out  so  as  not  to 
drip,  and  at  once  covered,  closely  at  all  points, 
by  a  dry  blanket  or  bandage  sufficiently  thidc 
to  prevent  too  sudden  evapol-ation  of  the  water 
and  chilling  of  the  skin.  It  must  be  a  mode 
of  applying  warmth  and  thereby  soothing.  The 
good  effect  may  be  secured  in  other  ways  — 
by  active  friction  to  the  skin,  by  rubbing  actively 
with  stimulating,  essential  oils,  by  an  electric 
pad  or  by  detaining  the  blood  for  an  hour 
m  the  skin  and  then  setting  it  free  again.  This 
was  formerly  effected  by  cupping.  Chase  most 
of  the  air  out  of  the  inverted  cup  by  heating 
it  with  a  taper ;  withdrawing  the  taper,  suddenly 
apply  the  mouth  of  the  empty  cu^  on  the  skin 
over  the  affected  part,  and  hold  it  there  until 
it  cools,  increasing  the  partial  vacuum,  draw- 
ing the  skin  up  into  the  cup,  and  the  blood  into 
the  skin.  Apply  cups  over  an  area  correspond- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  organ  affected,  and  allow 
them  to  stay  on  for  an  hour.  Then  they  can 
be  taken  off  by  separating  the  cup  from  the 
skin  at  one  side  and  admitting  air,  when  the 
blood  will  resume  its  original  flow  and  pass 
out  into  the  system.  Bid's  modem  plan  of 
enveloping  an  extended  area  of  skin  or  a 
whole  limb  in  a  ri^d,  close-fitting  cover  and 
exhausting  the  air  is  essentially  the  same  in 
principle.  Both  alike  avail  of  the  autotherapy 
method,  for  the  blood  coming  with  a  ready- 
prepared  charge  of  toxins  and  defensive  prod- 
ucts from  a  microbian,  inflammatory  and  febrile 
source  is  held  for  a  time  semi-stagnant  in 
direct  contact  with  healthy,  active  body  cells 
until  even  more  fully  charged  with  the  defen- 
sive materials  evolved  from  these  under  the 
most  appropriate  stimulus  and  is  then  sent  back 
to  carry  out  its  recuperative  work  in  the  sys- 
tem at  large.  Similarly,  blistering  uncon- 
sciously availed  of  this  source  of  defense  and 
often  with  excellent  results.  In  diseases  of 
bones  and  joints  even  the  hot  iron  judiciously 
applied  will  often  work  wonders. 

Softening  of  Bones  (rickets),  seen  in  calves 
of  cows  kept  on  soils  rich  in  organic  matter, 
but  deficient  in  earthy  salts,  on  high,  cold,  ex- 
posed areas  and  on  damp,  stormy  seashores^  is 
essentially  due  to  a  fault  of  diet  and  nutrition 
and  must  be  met  by  a  richer  ration,  especially 
by  change  to  land  having  an  abundance  of  lime 
and  other  phosphates  and  salts.  Tonics  are 
usually  necessary  as  well. 

Rheumatism t  attacking  bones,  joints  and 
other  fibrous  structures,  also  claims  cold,  wet 
and  exposure  as  an  immediate  cause,  but  may 
be  traced  as  well  to  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
system  or  in  the  food,  to  defective  nutrition, 
overfeeding  with  deranged  digestion  and  even 
local  injunes.  Warm,  dry  buildings,  dry  soil, 
sunny  pastures  and  more  careful  feeding  are 
demanded.  As  a  direct  anti-riieumatic,  salicylic 
add  or  salicylate  of  soda  in  full  doses  daily  is 
desirable,  together  with  active  friction  over  the 
part  affected  with  a  liniment  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  salicylate  of  soda. 

White  Cell  Blood,  with  or  without  Enlarged 
Lymph  Glands  (^Leukemia;  Lymphadenoma) ,-^ 
In  this  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  white  or 
lymph  cells  in  the  blood,  in  the  marrow  of 
cancellated  bones,  the  spleen  and  the  liver,  and, 
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still  more  marked,  bv  the  presence  of  abnor- 
mally large  white  cells  with  pale  nuclei.  Bone 
marrow  and  lymph  and  other  glands  are  the 
great  producers  of  white  cells,  and  these  are 
liable  to  be  enlarged  in  one  form  of  the  disease 
( Lymphadenotna),  shovnng  nodular  swellings 
around  the  throat,  in  front  of  the  shoulder  and 
stifle  and  back  of  the  latter.  The  cattle  lose 
condition  and  rtm  steadily  down.  Other  con- 
ditions (notoriously  hookworms)  leading  to 
enlargements  of  such  glands  may  cause  Leuke- 
mia. Bitters  (quassia,  gentian,  quinine)  with 
iron  and  arsenite  of  soda  solution  will  often 
have  a  good  effect. 

Progressive  Pernicious  Afupmia, —  This  ^  is 
seen  in  cattle  on  mucky  or  otherwise  defective 
soils,  confined  indoors  or  Out  in  poor  pastures, 
and  preferably  from  three-fourths  to.  one  vear 
old.  No  visible  microbe  has  been  dearlv  aem-> 
onstrated.  Subject  loses  condition  rapidly  even 
though  liberally  fed,  has  a  dull  yellow  tinge  of 
the  eyelids  or  of  white  ears,  pulse  70  to  80  stnd 
a  hissing  (anaemic)  murmur  with  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart.  Blood  globules  are  often 
modified  or  deformed.  Temperature  may  be 
normal  or  subnormal.  Blood  spots  may  show 
on  the  eye  before  death,  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
May  advance  more  quickly  after  calving.  Mor** 
tality  50  per  cent    Treat  as  in  leukemia. 

jAiits  Law, 
Emeritus    Professor    of    Vefertnary    Science, 
Cornell  University. 

CATTLE  FEEDING.  See  Nutrition  or 
Farm  Animals. 

CATTLE-PLAQUE,  any  plague  by  which 
large  numbers  of  cattle^  are  destroyed.  Such 
plagues  have  existed  at  intervals,  more  or  less, 
m  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  Among  the 
severer  visitations  in  centuries  preceding  the 
19th  may  be  mentioned  a  great  plague  which 
arose  in  Hungary  in  1711,  whence  it  spread  to 
other  countries,  destroying  in  the  next  three 
years  about  1,500,000  head  of  cattle.  A  second 
visitation,  which  affected  England  and  the  west 
of  Europe  between  1745  and  1756  caused  the 
death  of  3,000,000  cattle.    See  Rinderpest. 

Several  of  the  diseases  of  cattle  are  due 
to  insects,  including  that  called  *pleuro-pneu- 
monia*  or  'Texas  cattle  fever,^  which  is  caused 
by  a  blood-inhabiting  sporozoon  that  is  carried 
by  ticks  f rom_  an  infected  animal  to  a  healthy 
one,  communicating  the  disease.  Cattle  bred 
in  the  Southern  States  have  become  practically 
immune,  but  the  disease  affects  and  kills  north- 
em  cattle.  The  natural  iimit  of  the  tick  con- 
cerned (Boophilus  annulatus)  nearly  coincides 
with  Mason  &  Dixon's  line,  and  Federal  laws 
prohibit  the  shipping  north  of  any  cattle  from 
south  of  this  line,  except  between  15  Novem* 
ber  and  15  February.  Other  species  of  this 
same  ^enus  of  ticks  transmit  similar  cattle  dis- 
eases m  various  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
the  ^  «blue  tick'*  (B.  decoloratus)  of  South 
Africa.  The  remedy  is  to  dip^  the  cattle  in 
vats  of  cotton-seed  oil  or  some  similar  mixture. 
(See  Cattle-tick).  The  appellation  ^cattle- 
plague^  is  also  loosely  given  to  another  disease 
among  cattle  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
otherwise  known  as  'lumpy^aw,*  a  most  vir- 
ulent and  incurable  affection.  Experiments 
have  been  time  and  again  ineffectually  tried  to 
find  a  cure  for  this,  though  large  governmental 


encouragement  has  been  offered.  A  rigid  ex- 
amination of  cattle  is  made  bv  government  in« 
spectors  at  all  receiving  and  shipping  ports. 
See  Ottle,  Diseases  of. 

CATTLE-TICK,  or  TEXAS-FEVER 
TICK,  an  arachnid  (Boophilus  annulatus)  re- 
lated to  the  mites,  and  prevalent  in  the  western 
and  southwestern  States.  It  is  a  reddish, 
coriaceous,  flattened  or  swollen  creature  from 
a  Quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  cattle- 
tick  la3rs  a  great  manv  eggs,  nearly  oval,  dark- 
brown,  coated  with  a  hard  secretion,  the  process 
of  egg-laying  lasting  for  several  days  or  9^ 
week.  The  young  tick,  on  hatching,  is  whitish, 
afterward  turning  brown;  it  has  three  pairs  of 
legs.  After  molting  it  becomes  a  nymph,  when 
the  fourth  pair  of  legs  is  added.  During  the 
n3rmph  stage  the  reproductive  organs  develop. 
After  another  molt  it  becomes  sexually  mature. 
It  completes  its  development  from  the  larva  to 
the  adult  on  cattle.  Atter  this  second  molt  the 
ooi^le  pair,  and  the  male  grows  bat  little.  The 
female,  voraciously  f eedinf^  on  the  blood  of  her 
host,  grows  to  a  gigantic  size,  her  body  swelling 
and  becoming  gorged  with  blood  and  eggs.  The 
males  can  be  easily  detected  by  their  smaller 
size,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  shield  over 
the  entire  back.  Ticks  live  upon  the  blood  of 
their  host  The  females,  as  they  increase  in 
size,  store  away  quantities  of  the  ingested  food 
in  an  immense  convoluted  chamber  or  ap- 
pendage of  the  stomach.  In  summer  only  three 
or  four  days  after  the  final  molt  are  necessary 
for  the  ticks  to  become  large.  When  fully 
gorged,  and  the  eggs  fertilized,  the  female 
loosens  her  hold  in  the  skin  of  her  host,  and 
falls  to  the  ground,  where  she  lays  her  eggs, 
after  which  her  body  contracts,  shrivels  up 
and  then  dies.  The  young  ticks  get  access  to 
cattle  by  climbing  bushes,  whence  they  reach 
out  and  attach  themselves  to  passing  animals.^ 

It  has  been  proved  that  ticks,  by  sucking 
the  blood  of  cattle  infested  with  the  Texas 
fever  germ,  which  is  a  sporozoon  {Apiosoma 
bigeminum),  may  communicate  the  disease  (bo- 
vine malaria)  to  healthy  cattle,  just  as  the 
sporozoon  blood-parasite  of  yellow  fever,  or  of 
malaria,  is  communicated  by  a  mosquito  (Ano^ 
pheles).  In  dealing  with  ticks  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  breathes  by  spiracles,  or 
minute  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  body.  By  the 
use  of  oil,  or  any  greasy  substance,  those  open- 
ings may  be  covered,  thus  asphyxiating  the 
creature.  The  ticks  may  thus  be  killed  by 
dipping  or  spraying  the  cattle  with  cotton-seed 
oil  Cattle  should  be  kept  away  from  wooded 
or  bushy  pastures.  Rotation  of  pasture  is  also 
used  by  stock  farmers,  so  that  the  tick  may  die 
of  starvation.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  conducted  the  work  of 
eradicating  the  cattle  tick  from  the  southern 
States  in  co-operation  with  the  States  affected. 
A  total  area  of  275,782  square  miles  had  been 
made  free  of  this  pest  up  to  1  July  1915. 

There  are  one  or  two  forms  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Texas  cattle-tick,  and  named  Boo^ 
philus  australis;  they  are  regarded  by  experts 
as  either  distinct  varieties  or  species  from  B. 
annulatus.  They  transmit  the  cattle-fever  in 
the  countries  above  named.  Another  sub- 
species or  variety,  the  blue  tick  (B.  decoloratus) 
in  South  Africa  transmits  the  same  disease  in 
that  region. 
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The  Lone  Star  tick  (Ambiyomma  unir 
punetd)  19,  next  to  the  cattle-ticl^  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  transmission  of  the  Texas 
fever.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  simple 
bri^t  silver  spot  on  the  back. 

Bibliography.-- Curtice,  'The  Cattle-Tick> 
( ^Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veteri* 
nary  Archives^  1891-92) ;  Salmon  and  Stiles, 
<Cattle-Ticks  of  the  United  Sutes>  (<17th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try,' Washington  19Q2) ;  Law,  James,  'Text 
Book  of  Veterinary  Medicine'  (Ithaca  1911) ; 
Hutyra  and  Marek,  'Special  Patholo^  and 
Therapeutics  of  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals' (Amer.  ed.,  by  Mohler  and  Eichhorn, 
Chicago  1912);  and  'Special  Report  on  Dis- 
eases of  Cattle'  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  (rev.  ed,  Washington 
1912). 

CATTLBYA,  a  genus  of  orchids,  including 
about  40  species,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
The  species  are  the  showiest  of  all  orchids  and 
are  the  plants  best  known  under  this  name,  be- 
ing widely  grown  by  florists.  In  their  native 
haunts  they  are  epiphsrtic  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Innumerable  hybrids  and  horticultural 
forms  have  been  produced  by  plant  breeders. 

CATTY,  the  name  given  by  foreigners  to 
the  Chinese  kin  or  pound  and  used  also  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  In  China,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Java,  British  Nortfi  Borneo,  etc., 
it  is  approximately  one  and  a  third  pounds. 
The  Siamese  catty  is  equal  to  2.675  pounds.  In 
Burma,  it  equals  one  and  a  ninth  pounds. 

CATUBANGANBS,  ka-too-ban-gans',  or 
CATABANGBNBS,  warlike  tribes  setUed  in 
the  mountains  of  Guina^rangan,  in  the  province 
of  Tay4bas  (Luzon,  Philippines).  Nodiing  is 
known  about  their  origin  or  nabits,  wheuier 
they  be  pure  Malay  or  Neg:rito-Malay.  They 
are  probably  Remontados  mixed  with  Negrito 
blood  and  gone  wild. 

CATUBIG,  kft-too4)I^,  Philippines,  a  small 
town  in  the  island  of  Samar,  48  miles  north 
of  Catbolagan.  The  place  is  garrisoned  by 
United  States  troops,  who,  in  June  1900,  with- 
stood an  attack  by  600  insurgents.  This  epi- 
sode was  a  stirring  incident  ofthc  war.  It  ex- 
ports abac&  fabrics  to  Manila.    Pop.  9,565. 

CATULLUS,  Gains  Valerias,  Roman  poet: 
b.  Verona  87  or  84  b.c  ;  d.  probably  54  b.c  He 
is  deemed  by  some  to  be  Rome's  greatest  lyric 
poet,  by  others  to  be  second  only  to  Horace. 
His  family  seems  to  have  had  social  standing 
and  at  least  moderate  means;  for  his  father 
often  entertained  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  poet 
apparently  never  had  to  earn  his  Hving.  while 
still  a  youth  he  could  go  to  Rome  and  there 
complete  an  excellent  education.  It  was  in  the 
expensive  metropolis,  too,  that  he  chiefly  re- 
sided^ although  his  native  town  and  his  villa  at 
Sirmio  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  another  not 
far  from  fashionable  Tivoli,  would  from  time 
to  time  claim  his  presence.  His  one  trip  abroad 
may  have  been  a  financial  venture,  but  it  was 
perhaps  mainly  to  visit  the  storied  cities  of  the 
East  that  he  joined  the  staff  of  Memmius,  who 
governed  Bithynia  in  57-56  b.c  The  provincials 
proved  too  poor  to  yield  profit  even  to  an  un- 
scrupulous official,  much  less  to  one  of  his  suite, 
and  Catullus  vented  his  spleen  in  lampoons  that 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  eulogies  of  the 


other  great  costemporary  poet,  Lucrctiiis,  who 
revered  Memmius  as  his  patron.  Catnllos'  trip 
did,  however,  allow  a  visit  to  die  grave  in  the 
Troad  of  his  onlv  brother.  His  expressk>ns  of 
inconsolable  grief  are  among  the  most  affecting 
in  Latin  literature.  In  lively  contrast  are  the 
two  inimitable  poems  that  voice  hb  joy  at  re- 
turning home.  The  year's  absence  had  at  least 
quenched  the  last  embers  of  his  passion  for  Les- 
bta,  who  had  been  for  some  years  die  curse  and 
inspiring  genius  of  his  life.    According  to  the 

Seneralhr  accepted  theory,  Lesbia  is  his  pseu- 
onym  for  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  woman 
of  the  day,  Qodia,  the  sister  of  PubUns  Qodius 
Pulcher.  She  was  at  least  7,  and  peihaps  11, 
vears  older  than  Catullus,  and  in  61  B.C,  when 
he  fell  in  love  with  her,  was  the  wife  of  Metel- 
his  Celer.  a  consul-elect.  Apparently  even 
Cicero  did  not  wholly  escape  die  fascination  of 
this  beautiful  though  utterly  dissolute  queen  of 
the  Roman  *fast  set*  The  course  of  the  poet's 
liaison  may  be  traced  in  a  series  of  poems  that 
expose  his  inmost  feelings  with  a  power  and 
vividness  that  critics  deem  almost  tmeaualed. 
To  the  period  of  difficult  courtship  belong 
madly  passionate  lyrics  and  the  dainty  *spar- 
row-songs.'  Next  a  lovers'  quarrel  and  recon- 
ciliation engage  our  sympathies.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  poet's  faith  in  Lesbia's  fidelity  wanes, 
and  with  it  all  purer  love,  although  his  passion 
grows  only  the  wilder  .and  more  intense.  The 
poems  in  which  he  assails  successive  rivals,  be- 
ginning with  the  brilliant  but  disreputable 
Caelius  Rufus,  are  marvels  of  invective.  It  is 
only  after  his  return  from  Bithynia  that  Catul- 
lus seems  fully  to  appreciate  the  hopeless  in- 
famy of  his  former  mistress,  when  he  sends  a 
scalding  reply  api>arentlv  to  a  proffer  of  recon- 
ciliation, 'miile  it  is  this  cycle  of  love  poems ' 
that  has  immortalized  Catullus,  he  wrote  ad-  * 
mirably  on  other  subjects.  In  spite  of  a  life 
of  pleasure^  he  had  energy  to  study  thoroughly 
the  early  Greek  lyric  poets,  and  especially  the 
technical  achievements  of  the  Alexandrine 
schooL  which  began  now  to  have  great  influence 
upon  Latin  poetry.  Although  some  direct  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  also  attest  his  interest 
in  these  models,  Catullus  remained  peculiarly 
independent  No  matter  how  much  his  lyrics 
may  show  the  results  of  his  studies,  they  were 
primarily  an  outlet  for  feelings  that  compelled 
utterance,  and  not,  like  Horace's  odes,  a  purely 
intellectual  performance.  He  is  less  original  in 
some  of  his  long  poems.  The  longest  is  an 
epithalamium.  in  Alexandrine  style,  upon  the 
wedding  of  releus  and  Thetis,  introduang  also 
the  stonr  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  While 
Catullus  work  in  mythological  epic  no  doubt 
made  that  of  later  writers,  including  Virgil, 
easier,  his  daring  dithyramoic  poem  on  Attis 
has  remained  unique.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
epithalamia  are  tne  forerunners  of^  others  in 
Latin  literature,  as  also  of  the  marriage  poems 
of  Spenser,  Jonson  and  Herrick.  Horace  also 
often  appears  in  his  odes  the  older  poet's 
debtor,  though  in  artistic  form  his  superior.  In 
epigram  Martial  is  ready  to  concede  the  palm 
to  Catullus  as  well  as  Marsus,  though  himself 
the  acknowledged  master  of  that  form.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  leading  elegiac  writers,  Tibul- 
lus,  Propertius  and  Ovid,  we  clearly  see  their 
obligations  to  Catullus  and  often  ^  read  his 
praises.  He  enjoyed,  too,  the  admiration  of 
contemporary  writers,  and  not  alone  those  of 
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his  own  school  Oi  poetry,  like  Calvtts  and 
Cinna;  for  the  historian  Nepos  seems  to  have 
started  him  auspiciously  in  his  literary  career. 
To  him  he  gratefully  dedicated  a  partial  edi- 
tion of  his  poems.  Other  famous  Romans  that 
receive  kinoly  mention  are  Asinius  Pollio,  Hor- 
tensius,  Cicero's  great  rival  in  oratory,  and 
Cicero  himself.  Caesar,  however,  is  attacked 
with  a  fearlessness  as  amazing  as  the  languag[e 
is  shocking.  But  in  judging  Catullus'  obscem- 
ties,  his  Haison  with  Clodia,  and  other  even  less 
creditable  relations,  modems  are  charitable  in 
proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  the  standards 
of  tnat  age.  Even  the  severest  are  won  to  sym- 
pathy, if  not  affection,  by  happier  glhnpses  of 
the  poet's  character.  In  an  age  of  insmceri^ 
every  word  of  his  rings  perfectly  true.     His 

fentler  side  appears  in  his  verses  on  babies, 
owers  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  his  affec- 
tion for  his  brother  and  his  friends,  and  even 
in  the  better  aspects  of  his  love  for  Lesbia.  Be- 
sides the  English  poets  already  named.  Prior, 
Gray,  Byron,  Landor  and  Tennyson  have 
shown  especial  admiration  of  Catullus.  Among 
numerous  excellent  editions  of  the  poet,  the 
text  edition  of  Ellis  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press. 
1904)  may  be  named;  also  the  editions  of 
Bahrens  (Leipzig  1885)  ;  Merrill  (Boston  1893)  ; 
and  Friedrich  (Leipzig  1908).  Besides  the  com- 
mentary by  Ellis  (second  edition  1889),  the 
English  reader  has  the  poetical  translations  of 
Theodore  Martin  (1861),  those  in  prose  by 
Francis  W.  Cornish  (Cambridge  University 
Press  1912),  and  perhaps,  best  of  all,  Hugh 
Macna^ten's   ^Tne  Story  of  Catullus.^ 

Walton  Bkooks  McDaniel, 
Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

CATULUS,  the  name  of  several  distin- 
guished Romans.  1.  Gaius  Lutatius  Catu- 
Lus,  the  admiral  whose  fleet  defeated  the  Car- 
tha^nians  near  the  ^Egates  Insulae,  off  the 
Sicilian  coast  in  241  B.C.,  thus  closing  the  First 
Punic  War.  2.  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus, 
Roman  general,  historian  and  poet:  b.  about 
152  B.a;  d.  87  b.c.  He  was  consul  in  102  b.c. 
with  Gaius  Marius,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  proconsul.  During  his  proconsulship  he, 
with  Marius,  defeated  the  Cimbri  near  Ver- 
cellae,  the  modern  Vercelli,  in  northern  Italy. 
As  one  of  the  aristocratic  party  and  a  partisan 
.  of  Sulla,  he  was  proscribed  by  Marius.  With 
the  exception  of  two  epigrams  nothing  of  his 
work  has  survived.  3.  Quintus  Lutatius 
Catulus,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul  in  78  b.c., 
censor  in  65.  He  Quelled  the  revolutionary  up- 
rising of  M.  .^milius  Lepidus,  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship  (78),  who  had  tried  to  over- 
throw Sulla's  constitution,  and  assisted  Qcero 
in  the  prosecution  of  Catiline. 

CAUCA,  kow^a,  Colombia,  one  of  the 
nine  departments  of  the  republic,  boimded  on 
the  northwest  by  Panama;  on  the  north  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the  departments 
of  Bolivar,  Antioquia,  Tolima  and  Cundina- 
marca,  and  the  republics  of  Venezuela  and 
Brazil;  on  the  south  Iw  Brazil  and  Ecuador; 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  'The  territory 
of  Caqueta  and  the  districts  of  Huila,  Inzi  and 
Paez  are  included  in  this  department.  The 
eastern  part  of  Cauca  is  watered  by  the  Amazon 
and  some  of  the  affluents  of  that  river;  the 
Guaviare  and  the  Casiquaire  flow  into  the  Ori- 


noco; the  Atrato  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba;  while  a  dozen  smaller  rivers  flow  into 
the  Pacific. '  On  both  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific 
coasts  there  are  several  ports.  Its  original  area 
was  31,388  square  miles,  but  in  1905  was  re- 
duced to  20,403  square  miles.  The  centre  of 
population  and  cultivation  is  along  the  Cauca 
Kiver  Valley,  where  com,  sugar  cane,  cacao, 
tobacco,  etc,  are  grown  with  success.  The 
mineral  wealth,  especially  gold  and  silver,  is 
extensive.  The  forests,  which  cover  a  large 
section  of  the  department,  yield  large  quanti- 
ties of  rubber  and  cinchona.  Pop.,  including 
aborigines  (1912),  211.756.  The  capital  is 
Popayan,  with  a  population  of  18,724. 

CAUCASIA,  that  division  of  European 
Russia  lying  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part 
of  the  empire  (38''-46^  SO'  N.),  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia  and  on  the 
north  by  the  provinces  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
and  Astrakhan.  It  covers  an  area  of  180,843 
square  miles  and  ii  divided  into  two  separate 
divisions  by  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  on  the 
north  by  Cis-Caucasia.  on  the  south  Trans- 
Caucasia.  The  physical  features  are  greatly  di- 
versified and  present  an  irregular  succession  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  table-lands  and  plains, 
making  description  extremely  diflicult.  The  cen- 
tral section  of  the  country  is  one  vast  mountain- 
top,  700  miles  in  length  and  covering  an  area  of 
over  12,000  square  miles.  From  the  range  of 
mountains  the  plains  of  Gs-Caucasia  on  the 
north  gently  slope,  ending  in  the  Steppes,  a 
low,  marshy  country;  throughout  Trans-Cau- 
casia on  the  south  are  chains  of  mountains 
rimning  parallel  to  the  central  range.  The 
Kuma  and  Terek  rivers,  flowing  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  the  Kuban  River,  flowing  into 
the  Black  Sea,  drain  the  northern  section,  while 
the  southern  part  is  drained  by  the  Kur  and 
the  Aras,  its  affluent,  emptying  into  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Rion,  leadins"  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
much  smaller  Rion  flows  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  water  system  of  Caucasia  belongs 
wholly  to  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Lakes 
are  found  only  in  Trans-Caucasia.  The  chief 
of  them  is  the  Gotchka,  or  Sevanga,  situated  in 
Erivan.  Agriculture  is  the  most  productive 
occupation  of  the  settled^  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  section,  the  principal  crops  being 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  cotton  and  tobacco. 
In  Cis-Caucasia  cattle-t>reeding  is  the  {principal 
industry  and  wheat,  rye  and  other  grains  give 
large  returns  in  the  irrigated  districts;  while 
in  the  mountainous  regions  mining  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  the  mineral  deposits 
being  very  rich,  copper,  silver,  iron  and  mag- 
nese  ores,  cobalt,  sulphur,  quicksilver,  naphtha 
and  rock  salt  the  most  important.  The  region 
is  especially  rich  in  oil,  the  production  of 
petroleum  being  very  extensive  and  second  only 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  Coal,  of  inferior 
quality,  is  extracted.  About  3O,O0ft00O  gallons 
of  wine  are  produced  yearly.  Rugs,  woolen 
goods  and  harness  are  also  made.  The  exports 
and  imports  are  rapidly  growing,  the  exports, 
valued  at  $30,000,000.  being  about  six  times  the 
value  of  imports.  The  transportation  facilities 
are  far  from  adequate.  In  many  parts  the  pack 
horse  is  still  used  for  transporting  freight.  The 
northern  of  the  two  chief  lines  of  railway  ex- 
tends along  the  Caspian  coast  from  Baku  to 
Petrovsk;   thence   inland  and   north   into   the 
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province  of  the  Don  Cossacks  to  its  termina- 
tions at  the  Sea  of  Azov.  A  branch  connects 
the  main  line  with  Novorosiysk  on  the  Black 
Sea.  The  southern  line  connects  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian,  with  Batum  and  Poti,  on  the  Black 
Sea.  For  higher  education  diere  are  about  200 
schools  accommodating  27,000  pupils.  There  are 
5,443  primary  schools  with  90,000  pupils  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  19  secondary  and 
1,308  primary  schools  with  56,000  pupils  under 
Cossack  supervision,  besides  ntmierous  religious 
schools.  The  majority  of  the  people  attend  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  but  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Nonconformists^  Gregorians,  Lama- 
ists,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  etc.  The  terri- 
tofy  is  governed  by  a  general  governor,  acting 
for  the  emperor,  and  the  local  zemstvos  ad- 
minister the  economic  affairs  of  their  respective 
districts.  Caucasia  is  divided  into  11  separate 
governments:  on  the  north  are  Terek,  Kuban 
and  Stavropol;  on  the  south  are.Tiflis,  Kars, 
Kutais,  Erivan.  Daghestan,  Black  Sea,  Yeliza- 
vetpol  and  Baku.  Prior  to  1770  historical  in- 
formation is  vague,  but  by  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  Russia  had  acquired  Cis-Caucasia,  and 
by  1829  the  whole  territory  was  nominally  under 
Russian  dominion.  Not  until  1865,  however, 
could  it  be  said  that  Russian  power  was  firmly 
consolidated.  The  Russo-Turldsh  War  of  1877- 
78  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  Turkish  Armenia.  In  1905  Caucasia 
was  the  scene  of  violent  disturbances,  racial 
and  revolutionary.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly 
Russian  Armenians,  Tartars  and  Georgians, 
about  68  dialects  being  spoken.  Pop.  (1911) 
12,037,200.  Consult  Keane,  <Man:  Past  and 
Present>  (1899);  Ripley,  <Races  of  Europe> 
(New  York  1899);  Erckert,  <Der  Kaukasus 
und  seine  V61ker>  (Leipzig  1887)  ;  Freshfield, 
^The  Exploration  of  the  Caucasus^  (London 
1902) ;  Wirth,  ^Kaukasiscfae  Zusammenhange> 
(Leipzig  1907). 

CAUCASIAN,  ko-ka'sh^n,  RAC£,  a  term 
introduced  into  ethnology  by  Blumenbach,  in 
whose  classification  of  mankind  it  was  applied 
to  one  of  the  fivt  great  races  into  which  all 
the  different  nations  of  the  world  were  divided. 
Blumenbach  believed  this  to  be  the  original  race 
from  which  the  others  were  derived  and  he 
pve  it  the  epithet  of  Caucasian  because  he 
believed,  probably  erroneously,  that  its  most 
typical  form  —  which  was  also  that  of  man  in 
his  highest  physical  perfection  —  was  to  be  met 
with  among  the  mountaineers  of  Caucasus.  The 
Caucasian  race  comprises  the  most  highly  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world,  including  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  (the  Turks,  Hun- 
garians and  Finns  being  excluded)  ;  the  Hindus, 
Persians,  Arabs,  Hebrews  and  the  ancient 
Phoenicians  of  Asia;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa.  See  Eth- 
nology. 

CAUCASUS  MOUNTAINS,  a  lofty  and 
rugged  range  of  mountains  forming  one  of  the 
natural  barriers  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
extends  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction 
from  near  the  strait  of  Kerch  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  near  Baku  on  the  Aspheron  Peninsula  pro- 
jecting into  the  Casi)ian  Sea.  The  distance 
between  these  points  in  a  straight  line  is  700 
miles,  but  following  the  main  ridge  of  the 
mountains  about  940  miles.  The  range  varies 
in  width   from  60  to  130  miles  and  may  be 


divided  into  three  parts.  The  western  portion, 
extending  from  the  Strait  of  Kerch  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov  to  the  peak  of  Elbruz,  consists  of 
a  series  of  parallel  ridges  of  stratified  rocks, 
the  ridges  apparently  tormed  by  huge,  tilted 
fault  blocks.  The  northern  slopes  of  the 
northern  ridges  rise  rather  gently  out  of  the 
plain  of  Caucasia;  the  southern  slopes,  along 
the  fault  planes,  are  abrupt;  and  the  southern 
slope  of  the  main  ridge  has  in  places  almost 
vertical  walls  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high.  There 
are  few  passes  through  this  great  barrier,  and 
these  are  difficult.  The  snow  line  b  at  about 
9,000  feet. 

The  highest  peaks  of  the  Caucasus  are  in 
the  central  par^  from  Elbruz  to  the  Adai- 
Khokh.  Here,  as  to  the  westward^  is  a  series 
of  parallel  ridge&  the  higher  summits  all  snow- 
clad,  with  deep  longitudinal  valleys;  but  some 
of  the  highest  peaks,  Elbruz  and  Kazbek,  are  on 
spurs  more  or  less  isolated  from  the  main  range. 
In  this  central  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  as 
yet  but  incompletely  mapped,  there  are  said  to 
be  fully  20  summits  hi^er  than  Mont  Blanc, 
the  highest  peaks  being  Elbruz,  18,470  feet; 
Dykhtau,  17,054  feet;  Koshtantau,  16^881  feet; 
JanghiUu,  16,564  feet;  and  Kazbdc,  16,546 
feet.  The  snow  line  is  at  about  11,500  feet,  and 
the  total  number  of  glaciers  of  the  first  class  is 
fully  175,  while  rounded  rock  surfaces  and 
boulders  m  the  valleys  show  that  glaciation  was 
much  more  extensive  at  no  very  distant  time. 
East  of  Kazbek  the  range  narrows  and  is  nar- 
rowest south  of  Vladikarkaz,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Russian  military  road  to  Georgia.  This 
road  runs  over  the  Kobi  Pass  and  through  the 
great  Davial  (jorge,  one  of  the  greatest  moun- 
tain chasms  in  the  world.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  Caucasus,  from  Kazbek  to  the  Caspian,  is 
of  much  more  complicated  structure;  the  range 
widening  and  includinc"  a  high  plateau  crossed 
by  subordinate  ranges  naving  an  east-northeast 
and  west-southwest  direction,  though  what  may 
be  termed  the  main  axis  continues  its  southeast 
course. 

The  plains  of  Caucasia  north  of  the  moun- 
tains are  underlaid  by  Tertiary  and  Quaternary 
strata.  The  foothills  of  the  western  Caucasus 
and  the  plateau  of  the  eastern  Caucasus  show 
rocks  of  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  Age,  and 
nearer  the  main  axis  of  the  range  are  PaJaeozoic 
formations.  The  main  axis  shows  schists  and 
gneisses  with  granite  and  syenite.  Trachyte  and 
similar  rocks  occur,  and  some  of  the  peaks, 
Kazbek,  are  probably  in  part  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  scenery  of  the  Caucasus  is  wild  and 
gloomy  rather  than  beautiful.  The  lower  slopes 
are  thickly  wooded,  but  there  is  not  the  com- 
bination of  dark  forests,  beautiful  lakes  and 
graceful  snow-crowned  summits  that  makes 
some  ranges  —  for  instance  the  Selkirks  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  —  so  attractive  to  the  mountain- 
climber. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Caucasus  is  very 
great;  in  fact,  in  this  respect  the  range  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  world,  but  owing 
in  part  to  the  veiy  rugged  topography  mucn 
of  this  wealth  is  still  undeveloped.  Among  the 
valuable  resources  may  be  named  the  coal  fields 
near  Ochemchiri  and  at  Kuban  and  Kutais,  the 
copper  mines  of  Tiflis  and  Elizabethpol  and  the 
silver  ores  of  Terek  and  Kutais.  More  import- 
ant are  the  manganese  mines  near  Kutais, 
whence  some  500,000  tons  of  ore  are  exported 
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annually  to  various  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Most  important  of  all  are  the 
oil  wells  of  the  Aspheron  Peninsula,  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world,  whence  some  $12,000,- 
000  worth  of  petroleum,  benzine,  etc.,  are 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  every  year.  Con- 
sult Bodenstedt,  ^The  People  of  the  Caucasus' ; 
Deniker,  *  Races  of  Man' ;  Keane,  ^Man,  Past 
and  Present' ;  Ripley,  < Races  of  Europe.' 

CAUCHY,  ko'she;  Attguatin  Louis,  French 
mathematician:  b.  Paris,  21  Aug.  1789;  d 
Sceaux,  23  May  1857.  Entering  the  polytechnip 
school  in  1805,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems.  In  1816  he  won 
the  grand  prix  of  the  Institute  bv  his  paper  on 
*  Wave-propagation.'  He  qualified  as  a  dvfl 
en^neer,  but  selected  science  for  his  chief  work, 
owing  to  health  conditions.  His  political  bias 
barred  him  from  the  higher  college  positions 
which  were  his  due.  He  was  created  a  baron 
by  Charles  X  and  in  1848  he  became  professor 
of  mathematical  astronomy  until  his  death,  at 
the  Sorbonne.  His  politico-religious  writings 
attest  both  his  faith  in  the  lejB;itimacy  of  king- 
ship and  in  the  Catholic  religion^  one  of  his 
characteristic  works  in  this  line  bemg  the  poem 
^Charles  V  en  Espagne'  (1834).  He  contrib- 
uted to  almost  every  branch  of  mathematics 
which  he  perfected  by  his  discoveries,  notably 
residual  and  imaginary  calculus.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  M^ours  d'analyse'  (Fans 
1821) ;  ^Le^ons  sur  les  applications  du  calcul 
infinitesimal  k  la  geometric'  (2  vols.,  1826-28)  ; 
^Exercices  mathematiques'  (1826-29) ;  ^Sur 
Tapplication  du  calcul  de  residus'  (1827); 
^Lejons  sur  le  calcul  differentiel'  (1829 J ; 
^Memoire  sur  la  dispersion  de  la  lurai^rc' 
(1839);  ^Exercices  d'analyse  et  de  physique 
niath^matique'  (3  vols.,  1839).  The  Academy 
oi  Sciences  published  ^Les  oeuvres  completes 
d'Augustin  Cauchy'  (27  vols.,  Paris  1882- 
1901).  Consult  Terquem,  < Analyse  des  travaux 
de  (^uchy'  (Paris  1857) ;  Valson,  C  A,  <Le 
Baron  Augustin  Cauchy:  sa  vie  et  ses  tra- 
vaux'  (Paris  1868). 

CAUCUS  (short  for  ^caucus  club»),  a  po- 
litical party  gathering  for  nominations  or  con- 
ference on  party  policy,  as  distinguished  from 
a  merely  hortatory  one.  It  may  be  a  town  or 
ward  meeting,  to  nominate  local  candidates  or 
delegates  to  higher  nominating  conventions  (the 
latter  sort  are  also  called  primaries*)  ;  or  a 
party  conference  of  members  of  Congress  or  a 
legislature,  to  decide  on  members  or  confirma- 
tions to  office.  Originally,  a  secret  gathering  on 
the  model  of  the  Caucus  Club  of  Boston,  whose 
leading  business  was  the  making  of  'slates'  for 
local  offices,  it  incidentalhr  came  to  be  the 
molding  of  a  policy  of  local  autonomy  in  oppo- 
sition to  British  influence.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  pure  guesswork.  The  usual  deri- 
vation from  'caulkers*  (sc.  club),  or  an  imag- 
inary •caulk-house,*  is  most  improbable.  More 
plausible  would  be  that  from  Lat  caucus,  Gr. 
kaukos,  a  cup,  as  originally  a  convivial  society. 
most  secret  societies  of  that  day  having  classical 
names  or  initials ;  the  words,  however,  are  not 
classical,  but  mediaeval,  and  so  are  less  likely 
to  have  come  under  their  notice.  Possibljr, 
though  not  probably,  it  is  mere  alliterative  comic 
jargon.  Most  probable  of  all  is  the  adoption 
of  an  Algonkin  word,  katthkatthwus,  to  consult: 
—  if  the  word  is  real :  cf .  'pow-wow.*    At  all 


events^  the  dub  and  the  demenU  of  the  system 
originated  in  Boston  during  the  18th  century. 
Samuel  Adams'  father  was  accredited  as  a 
founder  and  eminent  master  of  the  art,  in  which 
his  son  became  immortal,  and  to  which  he  owed 
his  first  election  to  the  legislature.  The  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  ballots  before  the 
election  was  one  of  its  chief  instrumentalities. 
The  first  mention  of  the  oriffinal  dub  is  in  John 
Adams*  diaiy,  February  1763:  he  says  the  town 
officers  arc  'regularly  chosen  there  before  they 
are  chosen  in  the  town,*  and  intimates  that  the 
distribution  of  business  favors  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  was  not  absent,  which  might  be  assumed. 
The  system  rapidly  grew;  indeed,  in  some 
form  it  is  part  of  the  inevitable  machinery  of 
majority  rule,  which  in  constitutional  coun- 
tries has  supplanted  the  primitive  dedsion  of 
battle  by  merely  counting  the  opposing  hosts, 
it  bdng  assumed  as  a  basis  that  the  larger  could 
outfight  the  smaller.  But  for  common  action  of 
that  majority  there  must  be  some  method  of 
determining  its  will  before  the  elections,  as  to 
both  measures  and  men;  and  all  countries  with 
any  measure  of  popular  control  have  some 
shaping  and  testing  mechanism  of  the  sort.  In 
England  it  has  been  formally  established  since 
1880,  by  the  so-called  'Birmingham  system*; 
but  in  the  higher  lines  of  policy,  even  before 
that,  the  two  great  political  clubs  of  London, 
the  Carlton  and  the  Reform,  Conservative  and 
Liberal,  discharged  many  of  the  functions  of 
informal  caucuses.  Neverthdess,  the  power  of 
the  caucus  is  greatly  affected  by  local  and 
national  drcumstances.  In  E^igland  and  most 
Continental  countries^  it  is  restrained  by  the 
stin  powerful  aristocratic  system,  which  forms 
a  counterpoise  and  provides  natural  leaders; 
in  France,  by  die  centralired  government  sys- 
tem. In  no  other  country  has  it  the  same  au- 
thoritative power  as  in  the  United  States.  Early 
in  our  history  it  became  universal.  Said 
Adams  in  1814:  'We  have  Congressional  cau- 
cuses. State  caucuses,  county  caucuses,  dty 
caucuses,  district  caucuses,  town  caucuses, 
parish  caucuses^  and  Sunday-school  caucuses 
at  the  church  doors.*  This  is  primarily  due 
to  the  entire  legal  equality  of  all  classes;  that 
absence  of  prescriptive  privileges  furmshing 
a  shelter  for  minorities  and  independent  action, 
which  is  considered  the  chief  glory  or  the  diiet 
danger  of  democracy,  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  The  gradations  of  the  American  political 
system  into  national.  State,  district  and  munid- 

Ei  powers  have  produced  a  corre^nding 
erardiy  of  caucuses,  each  sending  delegates 
to  the  next  hi^er  caucus  or  convention,  and 
constituting  a  'machine*  of  great  effidency  and 
formidableness. 

But  it  has  been  made  at  once  practically  ir- 
resistit^e,  and  largely  worthless  for  its  osten- 
sible purpose  of  determining  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  party,  by  the  'spoils  system,*  which 
throjvs  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
caucuses  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  give 
their  whole  time  to  political  work,  because  paid 
for  this  service  (in  reality  though  not  in  name) 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  Thus  managed,  the 
caucus  in  the  larger  places  does  not  necessarily 
represent  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  very 
often  the  leading  object  is  to  prevent  the  mar 
jority  from  meddling  with  the  machine.  In 
theory,  the  caucus  bdng  a  voluntary  assodation 
of  the  members  pf  a  voluntary  association,  to 
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deliberate  as  to  its  policy  and  agents,  all  are 
fairlv  bound  by  its  decisions,  and  nave  no  right 
to  ^bolt^'  afterward;  otherwise  there  is  an  end 
of  all  common  action.  It  is  of  course  to  the 
interest  of  the  managers  to  cultivate  this  the- 
ory, and  the  military  similes  of  ^campaigns* 
and  ^forces^  and  ^deserters^  and  Mosing  up 
ranks,^  etc.,  and  to  st^^matize  all  individual 
courses  as  equivalent  to  treachery  and  insubor- 
dination; and  no  matter  how  spurious  this 
technical  majority  may  be,  or  by  what  meth- 
ods a  real  minority  may  have  attained  a  seem- 
ing vote  of  confidence,  a  ^regular^  nomination 
will  alwavs  have  enormous  weight  In  part,  it 
is  true,  this  is  because  the  vast  majority  have 
no  common  wish  or  purpose,  and  are  destitute 
of  constructive  political  ideas*  and  any  pro- 
nouncement of  the  constituted  party  authori- 
ties is  really  their  will,  which  is  simply  to  ob- 
tain such  a  mandate.  Hence,  ^'^regularity^  is 
the  test  of  merit ;  and  this  willingness  to  accord 
to  the  show  what  belongs  to  the  substance  is 
the  almost  invincible  bulwark  of  political  cor- 
ruption. 

This  has  generated  in  the  last  few  years  a 
host  of  efforts,  public  and  private,  to  break 
down  the  monopoly  of  the  caucus  and  substi- 
tMte  a  real  and  direct  control  of  nominations 
by  the  party;  control  of  policy  cannot  thus  be 
shifted,  but  corruption  is  the  work  of  men,  not 
of  measures.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of 
these  movements  as  yet  are  very  successful  or 
promising,  largely  owing  to  the  con^deration 
just  mentioned^  that  the  initial  possession  of 
political  ideas  is  a  condition  precedent  to  ex- 
pressing them.  One  scheme  is  to  have  nomi- 
nations made  by  direct  pHopular  vote  instead  of 
by  primaries;  but  this  simply  shifts  the  func- 
tion of  the  caucus  one  stage  back,  to  dedde  on 
the  votes  for  nomination  instead  of  the  votes 
for  offices.  More  elaborate,  and  in  some  di- 
rections more  efficient,  are  the  legislative  pro- 
visions made  in  several  States  for  taking  the 
primary  caucuses  themselves  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  law,  as  elections  have  always  been. 
In  this  case,  all  persons  who  wish  to  vote  in  a 
party  caucus  must  renster  themselves  as  meiik- 
bers  of  that  party.  The  effects  of  this  meas- 
ure have  been  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  and  probably  reflect  in  this  regard  the 
motives  of  the  enactment.  On  one  hand,  fac- 
tion leaders  can  no  longer  swamp  a  caucus 
with  a  rabble  of  purchased  voters  from  the 
lowest  element  of  the  other  party.  In  theory 
a  check  list  was  always  used;  but  as  it  had  no 
legal  validity,  it  was  scouted  whenever  a  ma- 
jority, real  or  spurious,  was  interested  in  evad- 
ing it.  The  check  list  under  the  law  cannot  be 
so  treated.  On  the  other  hand,  an  obvious  ef- 
fect, of  the  law,  probabl^r  not  absent  from  the 
minds  of  the  framers,  is  to  extinguish  as  a 
party  force  the  independent  or  ^mugwump' 
element  of  both  parties,  who  try  to  reform 
their  own  partjr  by  a  leverage  obtained  from 
the  other;  and  are  therefore  excluded  from 
either,  as  they  cannot  keep  changing  repstra- 
tion.  If  this  was  a  motive,  the  Nemesis  has 
been  speedy.  The  party  managers  in  various 
places  are  greatly  disappointed  and  alarmed  to 
find  that  only  a  fraction  even  of  their  normal 
and  calculable  voting  strength  will  register  at 
all,  and  therefore  they  are  nominating  in  the 
dark,  without  knowing  what  the  party  senti- 
ment is.    When  they  honestly  wish  to  ascertain 


the  party  feeling  they  have  great  difficulty  in 
doin^  it.  The  dislike  to  sporting  a  registered, 
public  and  unchangeable  party  label  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  more  intellectual  independents,  but 
is  strong  in  the  general  mass;  and  the  attend- 
ance at  primaries  is  a  much  less  sure  guide 
than  of  old  to  what  the  party  will  support  at 
the  polls.  The  precise  future  of  the  caucus 
cannot  be  forecast;  but  there  is  little  evidence 
thus  far  of  a  loosening  of  its  hold. 

Congressional  Caucmes  for  President  and 
Vice-President-- These  grew  out  of  the  Elec- 
toral system  (see  Electoral  College),  and 
perished,  signincantly,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  old  theories  of  an  educated  official  dass  and 
professional  trained  office-holders  gave  place  to 
the  inrush  of  the  untrained  democracy  and  ro- 
tation in  office.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that 
the  last  Congressional  caucus  was  held  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  in  the  last  election  that  re- 
turned a  President  of  the  old  school.  The 
masses  were  taking  everything  into  their  own 
hands;  Tackson  and  popular  nominations  came 
in  together,  though  there  was  one  intermediate 
link  when  the  people  acted  through  the  State 
legislatures.  The  theory  of  the  electoral  sys- 
tem was  that  the  electors,  themselves  the 
chosen  sages  of  the  people,  should  make  free 
choice  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  for  the 
chief  executive  offices;  but  from  the  first  their 
choice  was  pointed  out  in  advance.  While 
Washington  lived  and  would  take  office,  no 
other  candidate  for  President  was  possible; 
and  for  his  first  Vice-President,  John  Adams 
was  the  choice  of  New  England,  and  the  other 
States  had  either  their  "favorite  sons*  or  no 
special  wish.  In  1792  the  same  circumstances 
controlled;  though  New  York's  favorite,  George 
Ginton,  won  the  support  of  several  southern 
States.  The  electors  deferred  to  the  notorious 
public  feeling;  but  their  action  was  nominally 
independent.  In  1796  this  was  still  true  of 
the  Federalists,  who  made  a  combination  of 
North  and  South  on  Adams  and  Pinckney;  it 
was  substantially  true  of  the  Republicans,  for 
Jefferson  was  the  undisputed  leader,  and  while 
the  Republican  members  of  Congress  infor- 
mally agreed  to  support  Burr,  there  was  no  set 
ticket  for  the  electors  to  support  at  party  peril. 
But  in  1800  both  parties  held  regular  but  se- 
cret caucuses  and  adopted  tickets  which  the 
electors  voted  solidly  and  even  stupidly,  with 
results  still  memorable.  The  Federalists  voted 
that  Adams  and  Pinckn^  should  be  supported 
alike.  The  point  of  this  was  that  up  to  that 
date,  there  was  no  distinct  candidate  tor  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  the  one  who  received 
the  largest  electoral  vote  being  President  and 
the  next  one  Vice-President.  Adams  was  cer- 
tain to  receive  no  Republican  votes,  but  if  all 
the  Northern  Federalists  voted  f  or  Pinclaiey,  he 
as  a  popular  Southerner  would  probably  receive 
some  stray  votes  from  that  section,  and  so  be 
elected  President  over  Adams,  whom  the  Fed- 
eralists hated  but  did  not  wish  to  bolt  Thus 
they  would  defeat  him  by  appearing  to  keep 
strict  party  faith.  The  Republicans  on  their 
part  held  a  caucus,  and  made  a  similar  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  Jefferson  and  Burr-  not 
with  similar  designs,  but  to  placate  New  York, 
which  complained  that  her  candidates  were 
•knifed*  in  the  South.  Of  course  in  both 
cases,  if  the  whole  electoral  body  voted 
•straight,'  there  would  be  a  tie  and  no  electioa 
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This  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  Jefierson 
and  Burr,  and  the  struggle  was  only  settled 
after  36  votes.  The  results  were  the  adoption 
•of  the  12th  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
regulating  presidential  elections  and  compelling 
electors  to  state  which  candidate  was  to  have 
which  office ;  the  implacable  hostility  of  Jeffer- 
son to  Burr,  which  killed  the  chance  of  the 
latter  to  rise  further  In  his  party,  drove  him 
into  the  arms  of  Federalists  and  ultimately 
ended  in  the  murder  of  Hamilton;  and  as  the 
presidential  electors  had  simply  voted  the  tic- 
kets dictated  by  the  party  representation  in 
Congress,  they  mstantly  became,  as  they  have 
ever  since  remained,  nullities.  The  -second  oc- 
casion was  on  29  Feb.  1S04,  when  the  Repub- 
licans (in  open,  not  secret  caucus)  renomi- 
nated JefFerson;  they  dropped  Burr  for 
George  Clinton  (New  York  still  keeping  the 
place),  by  67  votes  to  20  for  Hugh  H.  Breck- 
inridge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  scattering. 
The  Federalists  held  no  ostensible  caucus;  but 
as  they  were  scheming  to  support  Burr  for 
governor  of  New  York,  and  with  that  prestige 
nominate  him  for  President,  the  plan  must  ob- 
viously have  been  agreed  on  in  what  served 
the  purpose  of  caucuses.  Bttf-r's  killiog  of  Ham- 
ilton spoiled  this  scheme,  however;  tney  nomi- 
nated Pincknjnr  and  Kj^,  and  were  almost 
annihilated.  The  third  caucus  was  on  23  Jan. 
1808^  also  by  the  Republicans;  but  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  party  members  attended,  as  the 
conclusion  was  foregone.  Madison  and  Clinton 
were  nominated.  Meantime  the  Virginia  legiis- 
lature  had  split  into  Madison  and  Clinton  fac- 
tions, the  former  much  the  stronger;  nomi- 
nated separate  sets  of  electors  and  carried  the 
(luarrel  into  Congress,  where  Monroe's  par^ 
issued  a  manifesto  protesting  against  both  Madi- 
son and  Congressional  caucuses.  The  Federal- 
ists held  none,  and  renominated  their  previous 
candidates.  On  18  Mav  1812  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  party  hela  its  fourth  caucus,  and 
renominated  Madison  on  his  express  agreement 
to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain;  also  nom- 
inating Elbridge  Gerry  for  Vice-President.  This 
time  they  appointed  a  national  comnaittee  to  see 
that  the  nomination  was  respected.  The  New 
York  Democrats^  however,  were  very  restive 
under  the  "Virgmia  dynasty*  and  the  •secre- 
tary of  state  dynasty* ;  and  their  members  of 
the  legislature  held  a  caucus,  nominated  George 
Ointon  and  protested  against  the  Congres- 
sional caucus  as  always  nominating  a  Virginia 
candidate.  A  secret  caucus  or  convention  of 
Federalists  was  held  in  New  York  in  Septem- 
bers, adopted  the  Qinton  nomination  and  nom- 
inated Jared  Ingersoll  for  Vice-President.  On 
29  March  1816  the  Democrats,  now  practically 
the  only  existent  party,  held  the  last  caucus 
which  accomplished  anything.  Henry  Day 
and  another  member  introduced  resolutions  that 
the  caucus  nominations  be  abolished,  but  were 
voted  down;  and  Monroe  was  nominated,  by 
no  great  margin,  over  William  H.  Crawford  of 
Georgia.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  In  1820  a 
caucus  was  summoned,  but  only  about  50  mem- 
bers responded,  and  they  took  no  action.  The 
general  feeling  was  now  strong  against  the  sys- 
tem, as  there  was  but  one  party,  and  a  nomins^- 
tion  by  Congressional  caucus  was  equivalent 
to  allowing  Congress  to  appoint  the  President 
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and  Vice-Prdsident.  In  1824  several  State  leg- 
islatures passed  resolutions  forbidding  the 
State  representation  in  Congress  to  attend  a 
caucus  if  one  were  called.  But  the  Crawford 
party^  who  wished  to  give  his  nomination  the 
prestige  of  a  national  verdict,  held  one  at 
which  about  a  fourth  of  the  members  attended, 
and  nominated  him  and  Albert'  Gallatin.  It 
can  hardly  have  gained  him  much  support, 
however,  and  a  paralytic  stroke  finished  what- 
ever chance  he  might  have  had.  In  the  next 
n828)  campaign,  the  State  legislatures  made 
the  nominations;  and  in  1832  the  nominating 
convention  was  introduced. 

In  recent  years  an  adaptation  of  the  Senate 
caucus,  known  as  Aldrichism,  was  revived  in 
1910,  to  replace  Cannonism  which  had  become 
of  ill  repute  amon^  the  voters,  and  had  been 
partly  overthrown  in  the  61st  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  essence  of  Cannonism  had  been 
the  control  of  the  House  by  the  speaker, 
through  his  power  of  appointment  of  commit- 
tees and  his  domination  of  the  rules  commit- 
tee, backed  by  the  power  of  the  majority  cau- 
cus. The  essence  of  the  new  system  adopted 
bv  the  Democrats  for  the  62d,  63d  and  64th 
Congresses  was  direct  control  of  legislative  ac- 
tion by  the  caucus  itself.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  Democratic  caucus  is  composed  of 
all  members  of  the  majority  party  in  the 
House.  For  the  election  of  caucus  omcers  and 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  House 
officers,  a  majority  of  those  voting  binds  the 
entire  caucus.  In  deciding  upon  action  in  the 
House  involving  party  policy  or  principle,  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting  at 
a  caucus  meeting  binds  all  members  of  the  cau- 
cus; provided,  the  said  two-thirds  vote  is  a 
majority  of  the  full  Democratic  membership 
of  the  House,  and  provided  further,  that  no 
member  shall  be  bound  upon  questions  involv- 
ing a  construction  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  upon  which  he  made  con- 
trarjr  pledges  to  his  constituents  prior  to  his 
election  or  received  contrary  instructions  by 
resolutions  or  platform  from  his  nominating 
authority.  If  a  member  decides  not  to  be 
bound  i^  the  caucus  on  any  question,  he  must 
notify  ue  caucus  in  advance.  See  Unfiso 
States — Beginnings  of  Paety  Organization. 
Consult  Haines,  W.  H.,  ^The  Congressional 
Caucus  of  To-Day>  (Baltimore  1915); 
Lamed,  J.  N.,  <The  Caucus  System;  Its  Fail- 
ure and  the  Remedy>  (Buffalo  1881) ;  Lawton, ' 
G.  W.,  ^The  American  Caucus  System >  (New 
York  188S) ;  Trumbull,  B.,  <The  Mischiefs  of 
Legislative  Caucuse$>  (Hartford  1819); 
Whitridge,  F.  W.,  < Caucus  System>  (New 
York  1883);  Ostrogorskt,  M.,  <The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Nominating  Caucus^  L^slative 
and  CongressionaP  (New  YoVk  1900);  Hal- 
stead,  M.,  ^Caucuses  of  1860>  (Cx)lumbus 
1860). 

CAUDA-GALLI  GRIT,  or  ESOPU8 
SHALE,  one  of  the  basement  members  of  the 
Devonian  System  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. The  name  (•cock's  tail*)  is  from  a  char- 
acteristic fossil,  supposed  to  be  a  seaweed. 

CAUDBX,  in  botany,  tiie  stem  of  a  tree, 
more  especially  the  scsLiy  trunk  of  palms  and 
tree-ferns  bearing  the  scars  of  leaves.  It  often 
appears  as  a  rhizome  running  along  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  earth  or  underground,  as  in  Lyco- 
podium. 

CAUDINB  PORKS,  a. pass  of  southern 
Italy,  in  the  form  of  two  lofty  fork-shaped  de- 
files, in  the  Apennines  (now  called  the  valley 
of  Arpaia),  into  which  a  Roman  army  was  en- 
ticed bv  the  Samhites,  321  B.C.,  and  being 
hemmed  in  was  forced  to  surrender. 

CAUDLE'S  CURTAIN  LECTURES, 
Mrs.,  a  series  of  humorous  sketches,  by  Doug- 
las Jerrold  (q.v.). 

CAUER,  kow'er,  Emil,  German  sculptor: 
b.  Dresden,  29  Nov.  1800;  d.  Kreuznach,  4  Aug. 
1867.  He  studied  at  Berlin  under  Ranch  and 
at  Munich  under  Haller;  in  1825  he  went  to 
Bonn  where  he  was  instructor  in  art  at  the  uni- 
versity ;  in  1832  he  was  appointed  drawing  mas- 
ter at  the  gymnasium  at  ICreuznach.  His  fame 
rests  on  his  invention  of  the  so-called  ^Cauer- 
sche  Masse,^  a  superior  substitute  for  plaster. 
Among  his  best  works  are  ^Sickingen^ ; 
^Qiartes  V*;  ^Melanchthon*  •  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  Red  Ridinghooa  and  other  fairy 
tale  characters.  He  also  restored  the  antiques 
in  the  museum  at  Dresden. 

CAUER,  Karl,  German  sculptor:  b.  Bonn, 
14  Feb.  1828;  d.  Kreuznach,  17  AprU  1885.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  £mil  Cauer  (q.v.),  and 
with  Wolff  in  Berlin;  he  also  visited  London 
several  times  in  order  to  study  the  Parth^on 
friezes.  Among  his  works  are  the  Schiller 
monument  at  Mannheim,  ^The  Witch  ^  and  a 
number  of  portrait^  busts.  In  his  later  lif  ^  he 
became  interested  in  the  question  of  coloring 
sculptures,  and  made  a  number  of  experiments 
in  that  line.  He  also  designed  the  tomb  of 
President  Garfield  at  Qeveland. 

CAUER,  Robert,  a  younger  brother  of 
Karl  Cauer  (q.v.):  b.  Dresden  1831;  d.  1893. 
He  studied  at  Dtisseldorf,  and  then  with  his 
father  at  Kreuznach  and  then  at  Rome.  He 
-made  hundreds  of  little  statuettes,  charming 
in  execution,  the  motifs  of  which  are  taken 
from  romantic  or  classic  tales  and  poems,  such 
as  ^The  Sleeping  Beauty, >  ^Hermann  and 
Dorothea,'  ^Puss  in  Boots,'  ^ Paul. and  Vir- 
ginia.' He  and  his  brother  Karl  were  com- 
missioned by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  to  superintend  the  reproduction  in 
plaster  casts  of  the  principal  structures  of 
Italy.  Emil  the  Younger,  Hugo,  Ludwig  and 
Robert  the  Younger,  sons  of  Karl  Cauer,  and 
Stani^as,  son  of  Robert  the  Elder  are  all 
sculptors. 

CAUGHNAWAGA,  ko-na-wa'g^,  Canada, 
town  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  situated  on 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  at  the  head  of  the 
Lachine  Rapids,  10  miles  west  of  Montreal.  It 
is  an  Indian  town  and  was  established  by  the 

Jesuit  missionaries  in  1676  as  a  colony  for  the 
ndians  who  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  converts  were  Iroquois,  mostly  Mohawks, 
•«nd  remained  loyal  to  the  French  during  their 
.quarrels  with  other  Indians  and  the  fiiglish. 
In  the  Lower  Canada  insurrection  of  1838 
.  jCaughnawiga  was  the  first  place  to  be  at- 
tacked, by  the  rebels,  who  were  repulsed  by  the 
Indians  and  a  number  of  them  taken  prisoner. 
There  were  2,240  Indians  in  the  reservation  in 
'1911. 

CAUL,  a  membrane  enclosing  the  -viscera, 
such  as  the  peritoneum  or  part  of  it,  or  the 


pericardium;  also  the  amnotic  membrane  that 
surrounds  all  fcetal  structures  and  sometimes 
becomes  caught  by  the  head  of  a  child  at  birth. 
Many  superstitions  have  been  connected  in  the 
past  with  cauls.  The  child  that  happened  to 
be  bom  widi  one  was  esteemed  particularly  for- 
tunate; and  the  possession  of  it  afterward, 
however  obtained,  was  highly  prized,  as  of  a 
charm  of  great  virtue.  The  superstition  is 
thought  to  have  come  from  the  East  With 
:the  French,  etre  ni  coiffi  was  an  andent 
proverb,  indicative  of  the  good  fortune  of  the 
individuaL  The  alchemists  ascribed  magical 
virtues  to  it;  and,  according  to  Grose,  the 
health  of  the  person  bom  with  it  could,  in  after 
life,  be  judged  of  by  its  condition,  whether 
dry  and  crisp,  or  relaxed  and  flaccid.  Medic- 
inal virtues  were  imputed  to  it  by  the  ignorant, 
as  well  as  the  pro^rty  of  preserving  the  owner 
of  it  from  drowmng.  It  has  been  bought  and 
sold  occasionally  at  a  high  price,  sailors  having 
been  known  to  give  as  much  as  $150  for  a 
single  caul.  Consult  Brand,  <  Popular  Antiq- 
uities >  (London  1870) ;  ^ Notes  and  Queries' 
(Vol.  VII,  London  1849  et  seq.)  :  Jones,  <Crcdu- 
hties,  Past  and  Present'  (London  1896). 

CAULAINCOURT,  ko-ian-koor,  Armand 
(ar-maft)  Augustin  Louis  de,  Duke  of  Vi- 
CENZA,  French  statesman:  b.  Caulaincourt 
(Aisne),  9  Dec.  1772;  d.  Paris,  19  Feb.  1827. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer, 
was  made  a  general  of  division  in  1805  and 
shortly  after  created  Duke  of  Viccnza.  In 
1807  he  received  the  appointment  of  Ambassa- 
dor to  Saint  Petersburg.  There  he  tried  to  main- 
tain the  alliance  of  Tilsit,  and  was  successful  un- 
til, in  1811,  hostilities  broke  out  between  France 
and  Russia,  and  he  resigned  his  post.  Faithful 
to  the  last  to  Napoleon,  he  was  made  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1813,  and  during  the 
Hundred  Days  resumed  the  office,  receiving 
a  peerage  of  France,  of  which  he  was  deprived 
after  the  Restoratipn.  He  was  then  among 
those  proscribed  but  his  name  was  erased  from 
the  list  on  the  intervention  of  the  Russian 
emperor. 

CAULIFLOWER,  a  member  (Brassica 
oleracea  var.  botrytis)  of  the  cabbage  tribe, 
derived,  from  the  same  original  species  as  cab- 
bage (q.v.),  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a 
more  or  less  compact  head  of  metamorphosed 
flowers  and  adjacent  parts  instead  of  a  bud- 
like head  of  densely  packed  leaves.  Broccoli  is 
a  late  hardy  form  of  cauliflower  not  widely 
grown  in  America.  Cauliflower  is  more  del- 
icately flavored  than  cabbage,  like  whidi  it  may 
be  cultivated  and  prepared  for  the^  table.  In 
its  cultivation,  however,  it  seems  to  be  more 
difficult  to  bring  to  perfection  unless  conditions, 
especially  moisture  and .  tetnperature,  are  just 
right.  The  essentials  of  its  cultivation  are 
highly  fertile  soil  well  drained,  but  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture,  a  moist  climate  or  season, 
and  shelter  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as 
on  a  northern  slope,  or  reduction  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sun's  heat  by  planting  cither  very 
early  so  as  to  mature  in  spring,  or  late  so  as 
to  mature  after  mid-autumn.  The  heads  pro- 
duced in  mid-summer  are  generally  inferior  in 
both  size  and  quality.  When  -the  heads  begin 
to  develop,  the  leaves  are  tied  above  them  so 
as  to  keep  out  foreign  materials,  but  mainly 
to  make  the  heads  whiter  and  more  attractive 
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to  the  purchaser.  In  preparing  for  the  table 
the  finer  heads  are  usually  served  with  a  cream 
sauce ;  the  poorer  ones  being  pickled.  In  com- 
parison with  cabbage  seed,  the  seed  of  cauli- 
flower is  very  expensive  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintainmg  its  high  quality.  For- 
merly the  seed  was  imported  from  Denmark  and 
Germany,  but  Washin^on  and  British  Colum- 
bia have  been  gaining  m  the  market  with  their 
cauliflower,  cabbage  and  other  related  seeds. 

Cauliflower  suffers  from  the  same  enemies 
that  attack  cabbage.  Consult  Bailey,  L.  H., 
^Standard  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul- 
ture>  (New  York  1914);  Allen,  ^Cabbages, 
Cauliflower,  etc.* 

CAULKING,  CALKING,  or  CAUKING, 

the  act  of  rendering  the  seams  of  a  ship  water- 
tight by  driving  os^m,  cotton  or  the  like,  be- 
tween the  planks  in  the  ship's  decks  or  sides, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water. 
After  the  oakum  is  driven  hard  into  the  seams 
it  is  covered  with  hot  melted  pitch,  to  keep  the 
water  from  rotting  it. 

CAULOPTBRIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  tree- 
ferns  found  in  the  coal-measures.  The  outer 
surface  is  characterized  by  four  or  more  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  oval  or  roundish  impressions 
or  foliar  scars.  ^  Each  scar  contains  a  linear 
cicatrix  concentrically  disposed  either  in  horse- 
shoe form,  with  the  ends  curved  inward,  or  a 
complete  ellipse,  the  upper  portion  of  which 
surrounds  a  transverse  trace  somewhat  like  an 
inverted  U.  The  inner  scars  mark  the  exit  of 
the  vascular  bands  of  the  petioles.  Caulopteris 
is  distantly  related  to  the  Marathace^.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous. 

CAURA,  kow'r^,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  trib- 
utary to  the  Orinoco  which  rises  in  the  southern 
part  of  Veneztiela  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Pacaraima,  and  flows  north-northwest 
through  the  department  of  Bolivar.  It  is 
over  400  miles  long.  On  both  sides  stretches 
the  territory  of  Caura  (22,485  square  miles), 
with  immense  forests  of  valuable  woods. 

CAUS,  ko^  or  CAULX,  Salomon  de, 
French  engineer:  b.  Dieppe  1576;  d.  Paris,  6 
June  1626.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1612,  and  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
at  Heidelberg,  1614-20,  but  by  1623  returned  to 
France,  and  became  engineer  and  architect  to 
the  King.  At  Frankfort,  in  1615,  appeared  his 
^Causes  of  Kinetic  Energy,^  a  woiic  in  which 
is  described  an  apparatus  for  forcing  up  water 
by  a  steam  fountain,  differing  only  m  one  de- 
tail from  that  of  Delia  Porta.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  apparatus  ever  was 
constructed,  but  on  the  strength  of  the  descrip- 
tion, Arago  has  claimed  for  De  Cans  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam-engine. 

CAUSB,  that  which  brings^  about  any 
change  in  the  state,  condition,  circumstances, 
etc.,  of  things;  that  which  produces  an  effect. 

In  philosophy,  that  by  which  something 
known  as  the  effect  is  produced  and  without 
which  it  could  not  have  existed.  To  give  a 
satisfactory  notion  of  all  the  senses  in  which 
this  word  has  heen  used  it  would  be  necessary 
to  review  all  the  teachings  of  metaphysics  from 
the  time  of  Aristotle  downward.  The  various 
positions  of  the  conflicting  philosophers  can 
here  be  only  very  briefly  indicated.  Aristotle 
states  catises  to  be  of   four  kinds:   efficient. 


formal,  material  and  flnal.  The  efficient  is  the 
force  or  agency  by  which  a  result  or  effect  is 
produced;  the  formal  the  means  or  instrument 
by  which  it  is  produced;  the  material,  the  sub- 
stance from  which  it  is  produced;  the  final,  the 
purpose  or  end  for  which  it  is  produced.  A 
scientific  cause  demands  the  recognition  of  all 
the  essential  conditions,  any  one  of  which  being 
absent  the  effect  could  not  take  place.  Locke 
finds  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  cause  in  sensa- 
tion. Assuming  that  bodies  have  the  property 
of  modifying  each  other,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  them  to  perceive  and  be  driven  to 
admit  the  principle  of  causality.  Hume  declares 
the  power  which  we  attribute  to  one  object  over 
anouier  to  be  a  chimera;  such  a  power  does 
not  exist,  or  if  it  does  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
it.  What  we  call  cause  and  effect  is  merely  two 
phenomena  alwavs  following  in  the  same  order 
and  whidi  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
associating  in  our  minds  in  such  a  way  that 
on  perceiving  the  first  we  inevitably  expect  the 
second.  According  to  Leibnitz  there  is  no 
existence,  however  humble,  but  is  a  force,  that 
is,  a  real  cause.  The  notion  of  force  is  the  base 
even  of  the  notion  of  existence;  all  that  which 
is  has  a  certain  virtuality,  a  certain  causative 
power.  The  human  soul,  like  all  the  other 
fimited  forces  in  this  world,  is  but  a  monad 
isolated  in  itself,  but  yet  in  whose  inner  being 
the  whole  creation  is  reflected,  and  whose  move- 
ments have  been  from  the  beginning  co-ordained 
by  Divine  Wisdom  with  the  harmonious  move- 
ment of  the  universe.  Kant's  doctrine  is  that 
the  notion  of  cause  and  the  principle  of  causality 
certainly  exist  in  our  minds;  but  they  are  only 
simple  forms  of  our  understanding,  or  the  en- 
tirely subjective,  albeit  inevitable,  conditions  of 
thou^t  We  are  compelled  by  a  law  or  a  form 
pre-existing  in  our  intellect  to  dispose  all  the 
objects  our  imagination  represents,  or  all  the 
phenomena  our  ex;perience  can  discover,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  but 
we  do  not  know  if  anything  really  exists,  in- 
dependent from  our  intellect,  whidi  resembles 
a  cause,  a  .force  or  effective  power.  Against 
the  doctrines  of  the  intuitionalists  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  mere  statement  that  the  mind 
possesses  a  belief  in  causation  proves  nothing; 
some  men  believe  in  it,  others  do  not,  and 
unanimity  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  belief.  Nay,  more,  the  mere  univer- 
sality of  a  belief  is  no  conclusive  proof  of  its 
correctness,  as  put  in  the  words  of  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill  —  *A  mere  disi)osition  to  believe, 
even  if  supposed  instinctive,  is  no  guarantee  for 
the  truth  of  the  thing  believed.  It,  indeed,  the 
belief  amounted  to  an  irresistible  necessi^,  there 
would  be  no  use  in  appealing:  from  it,  because 
there  would  be  no  possibihty  of  altering  it. 
But.  even  then  the  truth  of  the  belief  would 
not  follow :  it  would  only  follow  that  mankind 
were  under  a  permanent  necessity  of  believing 
what  might  possibly  not  be  true;  just  as  they 
were  under  a  temporary  necessit^^, —  quite  as  ir- 
resistible while  it  lasted  — of  believing  that  the 
•heavens  moved  and  the  earth  stood  still.  The 
things  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  nobody 
could  help  believing  are  innumerable,  but  no 
two  generations  would  ^ve  the  same  catalogue 
of  them.»  The  theological  question  of  a  First 
piuse  is  debated  on  the  ground  that  matter  of 
"itself  is  inert,  that  spirit  is  active,  that  in  order 
of  existence  one  spirit  or  active  force  must  be        ^ 
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the  first  and  uncaused  cause.  This  is  based 
on  the  common  fallacy  which  demands  a  first 
term  for  every  series,  even  though  series  with- 
out first  terms  are  common  and  consistent. 

The  notion  of  cause  used  to  be  counted 
among  the  primary  concepts  of  natural  science, 
but  there  is  a  notable  tendency  nowadays  to 
cut  loose  from  a  causal  term,  and  to  render  the 
function  of  science  one  of  description  rather 
than  one  of  causal  explanation.  This  is  pot 
merely  a  desideratum  or  a  program,  but  repre- 
sents the  attitude  really  taken  by  modem  sci- 
entists in  their  work.  A  causal  explanation 
of  an  occurrence  X  consists  in  a  statement  of 
certain  events,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  which,  if  present, 
will  always  evoke  A  as  a  temporal  consequent 
This  causal  explanation  of  A,  then,  involves 
the  statement  of  a  law  according  to  which  X 
occurs,  but  not  every  descriptive  law  lends 
itself  to  expression  in  causal  terms.^  In  the 
first  place,  a  causal  law  in  the  strict  sense 
involves  a  definite,  irreversible,  temporal  order 
between  the  events  it  connects;  in  the  second 
place,  the  antecedents,  A,  B,  etc,  are  definite 
events,  which  either  are  there  or  are  not  there. 
Now,  the  laws  which  have  been  most  fruitful 
in  the  expression  of  scientific  data  and  the 
stimulation  of  scientific  research  have  usually 
been  quantitative  correlations,  in  which  the  cor- 
related terms  have  not  necessarily  stood  in  a 
unidirectional  temporal  relation  to  one  another, 
or  indeed  in  an^r  temporal  relation  whatever. 
The  law  of  gravitation  says  that  the  accelera- 
tion of  a  body  of  mass  m  with  respect 
to  a  body  of  mass  m'  at  a  distance  d  from  it, 
if  the  bodies  start  from  rest  and  are  acted  on 

by  no  external  forces^  will  vaiy  as  -^*    Here 

the  acceleration,  m\  and  d  are  all  contempora- 
neous, and  are  all  more-or-less  facts,  not  yes- 
or-no  facts.  As  far  as  the  physicist  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  utterly  meaningless  to  say  that 
the  cause  of  the  attraction  resides  in  the  mass 
m,  or  the  mass  tn\  or  in  anything  else  whatever. 
In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  unfortunate  tradition 
which  finds  its  typical  exponent  in  Mill  still 
makes  many  a  metaphysician  lapse  into  causal 
language  in  his  treatment  of  natural  science.^ 

In  law,  a  cause  is  a  right  of  suit  or  action; 
it  is  something  for  which  suit  may  be  brought 
b^  someone  against  another;  it  includes  the 
ngfat  of  action.  In  practice,  a  cause  of  action 
comes  into  existence  when  there  is  such  a  state 
of  facts  or  circumstances  as  will  enable  a  per- 
son or  party  having  certain  relations  with 
particular  persons  or  property  to  commence  a 
suit. 

CAUSE  C^Ll^BRE,  koz  salabr',  from  the 
French  signifying  ^celebrated  case,^  a  term 
generally  applied  to  any  criminal  or  civil  case 
of  special  legal  importance  or  interest,  national 
or  international.  Of  such  are  celebrated  trials 
for  political  crimes,  for  treason,  of  judicial 
errors,  of  impostors,  poisoners,  assassins,  mur- 
derers, etc.  Among  causes  ciUhres  of  modem 
days  may  be  cited  the  Dreyfus  case  1896-1903, 
the  Steinheil  1912,  the  Caillaux  1914,  in  Paris; 
the  Sickles-Key  case  1859-60,  the  Stokes-Fiske 
case  1872,  the  Thaw  1906-14,  the  Becker-Rosen- 
thal  1912-14.  in  New  York;  the  Bielis-Mendel 
ritual  murder  case  in  Russia  1912-13,  and 
in  England  the  Tichborae  case  1871,  when 
an  impostor  laid  claim  to  an  apcient  title  and 


rich  estates.  A  French  ritual  murder  case  in 
which  Voltaire  championed  the  cause  of  the 
victim  was  that  of  Calas  broken  on  the  wheel 
in  1762.  The  biliography  of  French  causes 
ciUbres  is  voluminous.  Consult  Gayot  de 
Pitaval,  ^Causes  c^l^bres  et  interessantes^  (3d 
ed,  22  vols.,  Amsterdam  1772-88). 

CAU8BRIES  DU  LUNDI,  or  MONDAY- 
CHATS,  was  the  title  given  by  Sainte-Beuve 
to  the  articles  which  he  contributed  every  Mon- 
day for  nearly  20  years,  bep^inning  with 
1849,  to  the  daily  newspapers  Le  Constitutionnel 
and  (after  1852)  Le  Moniteur,  Their  15  vol- 
umes, together  with  the  three  volumes  of  the 
^Premiers  Lundis'  and  the  13  volumes  of  the 
^Nouveaux  Lundis,^  which  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them,  form  an  unmatched  series 
of  critical  studies,  of  which  literature  is  the 
central  but  by  no  means  exclusive  interest,  and 
present  a  gallery  of  portraits  in  which  poets 
and  philosophers,  statesmen  and  savants,  artists 
and  actresses,  great  wits  and  charming  and 
beautiful  women,  are  painted  with  a  wonder- 
fully animating  and  revealing  touch.  The  • 
range  and  variety  of  the  subject  matter  are 
surprising.  Few  figures  of  significance  in 
French  life  and  letters  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies fail  to  find  a  place  in  the  collection.  Nor 
was  Sainte-Beuve's  view  confined  to  his  own 
country.  He  was  widely  read  in  foreign  litera- 
tures, particularly  English.  His  curiositv  was 
insatiable  and  his  mind  singularly  mobile  and 
insinuating.  For  such  a  mind  criticism  had 
to  be  something  quite  different  from  what  it 
had  traditionally  been, —  a  classifying  and  judg- 
ing of  literary  compositions  according  to  some 
depnite,  accepted  canon  of  taste.  Its  task  was 
primarily  to  understand  a  work  and  a  person 
m  the  light  of  their  intention  rather  than  to 
measure  them  by  some  conventional  standard 
Literary  works  were  viewed  but  as  a  partial 
expression  of  individualities,  to  be  fully  com- 
prehended only  when  illumined  by  the  lig^t 
thrown  upon  them  by  complete  knowledge  of 
their  author's  life,  times,  family,  friends,  sur- 
roundings, circumstances  and  character.  The 
preliminanr  reading  that  went  to  the  making 
of  each  of  these  articles  was  prodigious.  The 
critic  could  neglect  nothing  that  could  add  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  man  or  woman  whose  work 
he  was  assessing.  Sainte-Beuve  did  not,  how- 
ever, abandon  standards  of  jud^ent  and  give 
himself  up,  like  Taine,  to  explaining  literature 
in  terms  of  race,  environment  and  moment 
He  maintained,  with  increasing  insistence  as  he 
grew  older,  the  tradition  of  a  cultivated  and 
disciplined  taste.  He  furthermore  added  to 
his  rare  qualities  of  intelligence  and  discrimina- 
tion the  command  of  an  entirely  adequate  style, 
of  great  delicacy,  brilliancy  and  charm,  so  diat 
the  ^Causeries^  delight  us  no  less  than  thev 
instruct.  Taken  all  m  all  they  constitute,  with 
the  c6mpanion  series  of  ^ Portraits,^  as  impos- 
ing a  body  of  criticism  as  any  literature  can 
show,  and  justify  the  almost  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  Matthew  Arnold's  estimate  of 
their  author  as  *the  finest  critical  spirit  of  our 
time.*  Of  English  translations  of  some  of 
the  Causeries,  that  by  W.  B.  Matthews,  <Sainte- 
Beuve's  Monday-Chats^  (Chicago  1877),  offers 
especially  essays  dealing  with  great  French 
writers,  while  that  of  A.  J.  Butler,  < Select 
Essays  of   Sainte-Beuve>    (London),  confines 
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itsdf  to  those  of  interest  to  students  of  Eng- 
lish letters. 

Abthur  G.  Canfield^ 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Michigan, 

CAUSTIC,  in  medicine,  any  agent  which 
causes  a  destruction  of  the  parts  by  local  appli- 
cation. Caustics  act  by  withdrawing  water 
from  the  skin,  by  coagulation  of  the  albumen 
or  by  other  chemical  change.  Thus  caustic 
soda  and  caustic  potash  act  by  the  abstraction 
of  water.  They  further  act  on  fats,  saponify- 
ing them,  and  are  particularly  serviceable  as 
caustics  if  penetration  is  desirable.  Sulphuric 
add  acts  in  much  the  same  way,  but  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  control  its  caustic  action.^  Others 
of  the  acids  are  used  as  caustics,  nitric,  glacial 
acetic,  tri-chlor-acetic,  etc.  Many  mineral  salts, 
silver  nitrate,  zinc  sulphate,  zinc  chloride,  cop- 

?iT  sulphate,  arsenic,  etc.,  are  valuable  caustics, 
he  most  reliable  caustic  is  the  actual  cautery 
using  a  dull  red  flame.  Caustics  are  used  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  granulating  wounds,  to 
remove  warts,  condylomata,  etc.,  to  cleanse 
ulcers,  remove  cancerous  growths,  to  prevent 
poisoning  by  do^-bites,  etc. 

In  mathematics,  the  curve  to  which  rays  of 
light  are  tangent  after  reflection  from  a  surface ' 
or  refraction  by  a  lens.  Opticians  endeavor  so 
to  shape  their  mirrors  and  lenses  as  to  make 
the  caustic  two  intersecting  straight  lines. 
When  this  is  achieved,  the  *spheri<^  aberra- 
tion* disappears.  Caustic  curves  may  often  be 
seen  on  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  produced  by  re- 
flection from  the  curved  wall  of  the  cup.  See 
also  Light. 

CAUSTIC  AND  SODA,  Electrolytic  Pro- 
duction  of.    See  Electrochemical  Industries. 

CAUTBRBT8,  k&-te-ra,  a  watering^lace 
of  southwest  France,  in  the  department  of 
Hautes-Pyr6n^es,  3,250  feet  above  sea-level,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Laverdan,  42  miles  south- 
southeast  of  Pau.  The  stationary  population 
of  the  place  is  only  about  1,550,  but  it  is  annu- 
ally swelled  in  summer  by  some  50,000  visitors, 
for  whose  accommodation  numerous  sumptuous 
hotels  and  bathing  establishments  have  been 
built  It  is  a  good  centre  and  guide-station 
for  ascents  among  the  Pyrenees.  The  sulphur^ 
ous  springs,  24  in  number,  and  varying  in  tem- 
perature from  75**  to  137**  F.,  are  the  most 
abundant  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  have  been  known 
from  Roman  times ;  though  their  modem  repu- 
tation <btes  from  the  16th  century,  when  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  Francis  I,  held  her  literary  court 
and  wi^te  much  of  her  ^Heptameron^  at 
Cauterets. 

CAUTERY.    See  Caustic 

CAUTIN,  kow'ten,  Chile,  a  province  di- 
vided into  the  departments  of  Temuco  and  Im- 
perial. It  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  on  the 
west,  Argentine  on  the  east,  Malleca  and  Val- 
divia  on  the  north  and  south,  respectively.  It 
has  an  area  of  5,832  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  161,000.  The  city  of  Temuco  (pop. 
11,000)  is  the  capital.  Principal  towns  are 
Nueva.  Imperial,  Lautaro  and  the  port  of  Cara- 
hue.  There  b  a  regular  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween Carahue  and  Valparaiso.  In  the  prov- 
ince are  numerous  lakes,  one  of  which,  Vil- 
larica,  with  a  surface  of  100  square  miles,  lies 
at  the  base  of  a  volcano  of  the  same  name. 


The  Central  Railway  connects  the  cai)ital  with 
other  cities  of  the  republic.  The  soil  of  the 
province  is  fertile.  Wheat,  fruit  and  lumber 
are  produced. 

CAUTIN,  a  river  in  Chile;  flows  west 
through  a  province  named  after  i^  and  empties 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  length  is  about 
200  miles. 

CAUTIONARY,  a  term  used  m  Scotch 
law  and  signifying  the  ^promise  or  contract 
of  one,  not  for  himself,  but  for  another.*  A 
simple  cautioner  is  one  who  binds  himself  con- 
jointly with  the  debtor  or  principal  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  creditor.  The  creditor 
may  proceed  against  the  principal  debtor  and 
cautioner,  or  against  either  of  them.  The  cau- 
tioner may,  however,  stipulate  on  the  docu- 
ment constituting  the  cautionary  obligation  that 
the  creditor  shall  take  legal  measures  against 
the  debtor  or  principal.  Cautioners  are  fre- 
quently taken  bound,  coniointl^  and  severally, 
or  as  full  debtors,  with  the  pnndpal,  in  which 
case  both  parties  are  liable  for  the  whole  debt. 
It  follows,  from  the  nature  of  the  obligation, 
that  a  cautioner  who  has  paid  the  debt  has  an 
action  against  the  principal  for  relief.  All 
cautionary  obligations  must  be  in  writing,  and 
have  the  signature  of  the  cautioner  attached; 
the  conditions  of  contract  must  be  clearly  stated, 
which  must  be  strictly  observed,  otherwise  the 
cautioner  is  freed. 

CAUTIONARY  TOWNS,  four  towns  in 
Holland,  Briel,  Flushing,  Rammakens  and  Wal- 
cheren,  so  named  because  they  were  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1585  as  security  for  their 
relying  her  for  assistance  in  their  struggle 
with  Spain.  They  were  restored  to  the  Dutch 
Republic  by  Tames  I  in  1616,  although  onlv  a 
portion  of  ue  sum  advanced  was  refunded. 
Consult  Cheyne,  ^A  History  of  England^  (Vol. 
I,  pp.  195,  212,  243). 

CAUVERY,  ko'ver-i,  CAVBRY,  or  kA- 
VBRI,  a  river  of  Hindustan*  to  the  waters  of 
which  ^ysore  and  the  Carnatic  owe  much  of 
their  agricultural  wealth.  It  rises  from  several 
head  streams  in  Coorg  and  Mysore,  near  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  flows  southeast  through  My- 
sore and  the  Madras  Presidenc^^  and  after  a 
winding  course  of  about  470  miles  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  numerous  mouths,  the 
largest  being  the  Coleroon.  Where  it  separates 
Mysore  from  Coimbatore  the  Cavery  forms  an 
island  called  Sivasamudram,  near  which  are 
two  magnificent  cataracts,  each  about  200  feet 
high,  and  more  or  less  broken  into  cascades 
according  to  the  volume  of  water.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  river  and  its  tributaries  import- 
ant canals  and  ^  dams  have  been  constructed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  with  the  effect  of  render- 
ing the  country  on  either  side  highly  productive. 
The  Caveiy  is  filled  by  the  monsoon  rains  in 
May  and  July,  but  is  not  navigable  except  by 
small  boats.  The  irrigation  system- of  its  delta, 
dating  from  the  2d  century,  is  the  most  ancient 
in  India. 

CAVA,  ka'va,  DEI  TIRRENI,  Italy,  city 
in  the  southern  province  of  Salerno,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  Fenestra,  three  miles  northwest 
of  Salerno.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan 
to  the  Pope,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  three 
other  churches,  a  convent,  a  house  pf  refuge, 
a  hosiHtal  ana  a  seminary.     Silk;  cotton  and 
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linen  are  manufactured  here,  and  in  the  numer- 
ous small  villages  that  surround  the  town.  The 
district  is  extremely  unproductive,  but  the  in- 
habitants have  become  wealthy  by  their  industi^ 
and  commerce.  About  one  mile  from  Cava  is 
the  magnificent  Benedictine  convent  of  the 
Trinity  founded,  in  1025,  by  Saint  Alferius 
over  the  cavern  he  had  occupied,  which  for- 
merly contained  an  excellent  libraiy,  now  trans- 
ferred to  Naples.  This  convent  is  now  national 
property  and  contains  a  lyceum  and  boarding- 
school.  It  is  a  resort  for  Neapolitans  in  sum- 
mer and  for  foreigners  in  spnng  and  autumn. 
Pop.  <1911)  23,817. 

CAVAGNAL,    Marquis    de.     See    Vau- 

DREUIL   DE   CaVAGNAI^    PiERRE   FRANCOIS    DE   Rl- 

GAUD,  Marquis  de. 

C  AV  AIGNAC,  ka-va-nyak",  Elfonore-Louis 
Godefroy,  French  journalist  and  politician,  son 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  (q.v.)>  He  op- 
posed Louis  Philippe,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  du  Peuple 
and  of  the  Society  des  Droits  de  THomme 
(1852),  of  which  he  was  president  in  1843. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  uprisings 
of  the  time,,  and  in  1835  escaped  to  England. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1841,  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  La  Riforme,  an  opposition  news- 
paper. An  excellent  statue  by  Rude  is  dedicated 
to  him  at  Montmarte. 

CAVAIGNAC,  Jacques  Marie  Bngtee 
Godefroy,  French  politician,  son  of  Louis 
Eugene  Cavaignac  (q.v.)  :  b.  22  May  1853;  d. 
Saint  Calais,  department  of  the  Sarthe,  25  Sept. 
1905.  He  studied  at  the  Lyc6e  Charlemagne, 
Lycce  Louis  le  Grand  £cole  Polytechni^ue  and 
£cole  des  Ponts  et  (jhaussees,  interruptmg  bis 
studies  long  enough  to  serve  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1885  was  ap- 
pointed under-secretary  of  state.  In  the 
Panama  revelations  of  1892  he  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous ^rt  On  the  organization  of  the  Bourgeois 
Cabmet,  30  Oct.  1895,  he  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  War.  In  August  1898»  he  added  to  the 
excitement  over  the  Dreyfus  prosecution  by 
forcing  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  to  confess 
to  a.  forgery  of  certain  letters  bearing  on  the 
Dreyfus  case,  and  the  accused  officer  com- 
mitted suicide  within  a  few  hours.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  Cavaignac  resided  his  office.  He 
was  author  of  ^^La  formation  de  la  Prusse 
contemporaine>  (1897-98). 

CAVAIGNAC,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  rev- 
olutionist: b.  Gourdon  1762;  d.  Brussels,  24 
March  1829.  He  became  an  advocate  at  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse;  and  in  the  National 
Convention  acted  as  deputy  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot.  He  rose  to  be  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Mountain  (Extreme  Republicans),  and, 
on  his  various  dictatorial  missions  to  the  armies 
of  the  Republic,  displayed  the  greatest  energy, 
tact  and  incorruptibility.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  and  after- 
ward became  a  councillor  of  state  in  Murat's 
kingdom  of  Naples.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
he  acted  as  prefect  of  the  Somme.  He  was 
banished  as  a  regicide,  at  the  second  Restora- 
tion. 

CAVAIGNAC,  Louis  Bugtoe,  French  gen- 
eral: b.  Paris,  15  Oct.  1802;  d.  28  Oct.  1857. 
His  father,  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac  (q.v.),  was 


a  furious  revolutionist,  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Young  Cavaignac 
entered  the  £cole  Polytechnique  in  1820,  and 
afterward  the  military  school  at  Metz,  and  in 
1824  joined  the  2d  regiment  of  engineers.  He 
served  in  the  campaign  in  the  Morea,  and  in 
1829  was  appointed  captain.  Being  at  Arras  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was 
the  first  officer  in  his  regiment  to  declare  for 
the  new  order  of  things.  In  1832  he  was  sent 
to  Africa,  where  he  remained  for  several  years, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  defending 
the  French  settlement  against  the  Arabs  and  by 
his  judicious  organization  of  military  hospitals, 
barracks  and  works  of  defense.  In  1844  he 
rexreived  the  appointment  of  brigadier-general, 
with  the  government  of  the  province  of  Oran 
in  Algeria.  Cavaignac  was  in  Africa  when  the 
revolution  of  February  1848  took  place.  In 
March  of  that  year  he  was  created  b]^  the  pro- 
visional government  general  of  division  and 
governor  of  Algeria.  Shortly  afterward  the 
office  of  Minister  of  War  was  offered  to  him, 
but  declined.  On  23  April  he  was  chosen  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  department  of  Lot  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  proceeding  to  Paris  to 
take  his  seat  arrived  there  on  17  May.  The 
capital  was  then  in  a  state  of'  great  excite- 
ment from  an  attempt  on  the  assembly  by  the 
Red  Republicans  two  days  before.  Oivai^^ac 
was  offered  again  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister 
of  War,  and  this  time  accepted  it.  The  meas- 
ures which  he  adopted  to  guard  ac^unst  the 
crisis  which  was  evidently  approaching  were 
prompt  and  decisive.  In  a  few  days  an  army 
of  nearly  30,000  men  was  assembled  in  and 
around  Paris,  and  this  precaution  was  speedily 
justified  by  the  events  which  followed.  On 
23  June,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  the  terrible  Com- 
munist msurrection  burst  fordi,  and  for  three 
days  Paris  presented  the  most  dreadful  scene 
of  tumult  and  bloodshed  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed there  since  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew. About  15,000  persons  perished,  and 
property  was  destroyed  to  Ae  value  of  upward 
of  $1,000,000.  By  the  energy  of  General  Cavaig- 
naCf  aided  by  the  loyalty  of  the  army  and  the 
national  guard,  the  insurrection  was  suppressed 
on  26  June.  On  that  day  the  National  Assembly 
delegated  the  entire  executive  power  to  Cavaig- 
nac as  dictator,  who  resigned  it  again  into  its 
hands  on  the  29th,  and  received  it  anew  on  the 
same  day,  with  an  acknowledgment  by  the 
legislative  body  of  the  services  rendered  by  him 
to  his  country.  Notvrithstanding  these  he  was 
defeated  in  the  elections  for  the  presidency  in 
the  month  of  December  following,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  was  preferred  to  the  office.  On  20 
December  he  resigned  his  dictatorship.  After 
the  coup  d'itat  of  2  Dec.  1851,  he  was  arrested 
and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Ham,  but  was 
liberated  after  about  a  month's  detention.  In 
1852  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  member  for 
Paris  of  the  legislative  body,  but  on  both  oc- 
casions was  incapacitated  from  taking  his  seat 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Emperor.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  his  country-seat  in  the  department  of 
Sarthe.  Consult  Montfort,  ^Biographic  du  gen- 
eral Cavaignac>  (1848);  Deschamps,  <Vie  de 
Cavaignac>  (1870). 

CAVAILL4-COLL,    kaVi-yaTcol',     Aris- 
tide,  French  organ  builder:   b.  Montpellier,  2 
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F«b.  1811;  d.  Paris,  13  Oct.  1899.  He  built  the 
organs  in  the  Parisian  churches  of  Saint  Sub>ice, 
the  liiadeleine,  etc.,  and  invented  the  pressure 
method  for  sounding  tones  of  different  depths 
and  heij^ts.  His  writings  include  a  ^Projet 
d'orgue  monumental  pour  la  basilique  de  Saint- 
Pierre  de  Rome>  (1875).  Consult  Lefebvre,. 
^Le  grand  orgue  de  i'^ise  Saint-Michel  du- 
Havre^  (Havre  1888),  an  account  of  a  work 
executed  by  Cavaill6-Coll  in  1887-89. 

CAVAELrLON,  ka-v3-yd6  (ancient  Cabel- 
uo) ,  France,  a  town  of  southeast  France  in  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  20  miles  southeast  of 
Avignon  bv  rail.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
has  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  surrounding  district  is  one  vast 
garden,  producing  excellent  fruit,  especially 
melons-  and  peaches.  A  considerable  trade 
is  carried-  on  in  silk,  olive-oil,  fruit,  early 
vegetables  and  wool.  The  industries  com- 
prise straw  hats,  edge-tools,  tanning,  the  pre- 
serving of  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc  The  Ro- 
mans bad  an  important  colony  here,  and  erected 
many  edifices,  of  which  almost  die  only  remains 
are  some  tombs  and  the  fragment  of  a  triumphal 
arch.  It  was  an  episcopal  dty  as  early  as  the 
5th  century.    Pop.  9,416. 

CAVALCANTI,  ka-v&l-kan'tS,  Guide,  poet : 
b.  probably  in  Florence  about  1252;  d.  there,  28 
or  29  Au^.  1500.  He  was  the  friend  of  Dante, 
in  whose  judgment  he  excelled  all  in  lyric  verse 
(Purg.  xi,  97) ;  and  Hke  him  a  zealous  Ghibel- 
line.  When  me  dissensions  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines  ctisturbed  the  public  peace  of  Flor- 
ence the  citizens  banished  the  chiefs  of  both 
parties.  The  Ghibellines  were  exiled  to  Sar- 
zana.  On  account  of  the  unhealthful  air  of 
that  place  they  were  permitted  to  return;  but 
Cavafcanti  had  contracted  a  disease  of  which  he 
died  at  Florence.  In  his  youth  he  made  a  pil- 
mmage  to  Saint  Jago  de  CTompostella  in  Galicia. 
Returning  home  through  France  he  fell  in  love 
at  Toulouse  with  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of 
Mandetta.  To  her  most  of  fiis  verses  which 
we  possess  are  addressed.  Thev  are  remark- 
able, considering  the  period  at  which  they  were 
written,  for  their  beautiful  style.  His  *  Canzone 
d*Amor>  have  gained  him  the  most  fame.  The 
learned  Cardinal  Egidio  Colonna  and  some 
others  have  made  commentaries  on  it.  Various 
editions  of  his  works  have  appeared,  those  of 
Arfione  (Florence  1881);  of  Ercole  (Leghorn 
1885) ;  of  Rivalta  (Bologna  1902),  and  of  £.  C. 
(Lanciono  1910).  Translations  have  been 
made  by  Ezra  Pound  (Boston  1912);  bv 
Fletcher  (in  Modem  Philology  1910).  Consult 
Ercole^  *Guido  Cavalcanti  e  le  sue  Rime* 
(1885);  Fletcher,  J.  B.,  <The  Religion  of 
Beauty  in  Women>  (New  York  1911). 

CAVALCASKLLB,  ka-v&l-ka-s»1&,  Gio- 
vanni Battiata,  Italian  art  historian:  b.  L^- 
nano,  22  Jan.  1820;  A  Rome,  November  189/. 
He  studied  paintins  at  the  Academy  of  Venice 
and  at  Munich.  He  was  active  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  and  was  forced  to  escape  to  Eng- 
land. He  became  the  literary  associate  of  J.  A. 
Crowe  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  produced  the 
epoch-making  ^History  of  Painting  in  Italy' 
(1864-71),  the  most  complete  work  on  the  sub- 
ject;. <Early  Flemish  Painters'  (1857-72); 
'Ufe  of  Titian>  (1877);  <Raphad>  (1883). 
He  was  inspector  of  the  National  Museum  in 
Florence  and  Arector-general  of  fine  art^  i^ 


Rome.  A  new  edition  of  his  ^ History'  ap- 
peared by  Edward  Hutton  (3  vols.,  1909).  A. 
revision  was  begun  by  Crowe  and  continued  by 
S.  A.  Strong  and  Langdon  Douglas  (6  vols.).. 

CAVALIBR,  ta-val-yS,  Jean,  French  sol- 
dier, chief  leader  of  the  Camisards  in  the  wars 
of  tne  Cevennes :  b.  Ribaute,  near  Anduze,  1681 ; 
d.  (Chelsea,  England,  17  May  1740.  He  was  at 
(leneva  when  the  severe  measures  of  Louis 
XIV  against  the  fanatical  Camisards  induced - 
him  to  return  home.  Several  insurrections  had 
already  broken  out,  but  he  soon  so  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  success,  that, 
though  only  at  the  age  of  24,  he  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  insurgents.  Not- 
withstanding their  gallantly  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  on  the  war  on  such  unequal  terms  that 
the  impossibility  of  success  became  apparent, 
and  Cavalier  entered  into  a  capitulation  with 
Marshal  Villars,  by  which  he  obtained  a  pension 
of  1,200  livres,  a  colonel's  commission  and  per- 
mission to  raise  a  regiment  of  his  own  for  the 
King's  service.  He  was  summoned,  however, 
to  Versailles,  and,  finding  himself  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  made  his  escape  and  soon  after 
visited  Ensland.  In  the  Spanish  War,  being 
supported  by  the  Encrlish  and  Dutch,  he  com- 
manded a  regiment  raised  by  himself  and  partly 
consisting  oT  refugee  Camisards,.  and  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza  in  1707,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  afterward  pensioned  by  the  British 
government,  appointed  governor  of  Jersey  and 
made  a  major-general. 

CAVALIER,  (1)^  a  horse-soldier;  an 
armed  horseman;  a  Imight;  the  name  g^ven  to 
the  supporters  of  King  Charles  I,  during  the 

Seat  (Svil  War  in  l&gland,  from  their  gay 
ess  and  demeanor,  as  contrasted  with  the 
austerity  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  who 
were  styled  Roundheads,  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  more  puritanical  of  that  body  wore 
their  hair  closely  cropped.  (2)  In  fortifications, 
a  kind  of  interior  bastion,  several  feet  more 
c^vated  than  the  principal  bastion  of  the  for- 
tress in  which  it  is  formed.  The  use  of  the 
cavalier  is  two-fold :  It  serves  either  to  defilade 
the  works  from  the  fire  of  an  enemy  or  an 
adjacent  height,  or  to  command  the  trenches  of 
the  besiegers.  Cavaliers  are  sometimes  con- 
structed in  die  gorges,  or  on  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  and  their  form  is  semi-circular;  but 
when  they  are  within  the  bastion  they  are  now 
built  with  straight  faces  and  flanks  parallel  to 
those  of  the  work  in  which  thcrsr  are  placed. 
French  cavaliers  are  works  raised  by  besiegers 
on  the  glacis  of  a  fortress  for  the  purpose  of 
enaUtng  them  to  direct  a  fire  of  musketry  into 
the  covered  way. 

CAVALISR  POETS,  a  term  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  group  of  lyrists  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Charles  I  and  of  his  exiled  son,  from 
the  first  actual  warfare  with  the  Commonwealth 
until  die  Restoration.  The  term  is  also  applied 
more  broadly  to  other  poets  of  the  time  such- 
as  Herrick  (q.v.)  or  Donne  (,q.v.)  who  wrote 
in  the  sjame  style:  but  the  distinction  of  the 
manner  is  due  to  those  loyalists  who  were  pre- 
eminently court  gendemen  and  fighters  for  the 
King. 

In  literary  tradition  the  Cavalier  poets  took 
their  desceiit  from  Wyatt  ^nd  Surrey,  Sidney 
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and  Raleigh,  and  those  other  cultured  and  well- 
traveled  takers*  of  the  Tudor  and  Eliza- 
bethan courts,  who  naturalized  the  Proven^l 
lyric  and  its  love-system  on  English  soil.  This 
influence,  of  course,  had  been  strong  in  Chau- 
cer's time,  but  only  with  this  later  group  did 
lyric  poetry  as  an  accomplishment  become  well 
established  among  the  gentlemen  around  the 
English  sovereign,  and  take  on  a  native  manner, 
tru&  expressive  of  the  historical  moment 

The  early  Elizabethan  court  poets,  even  in 
their  narrowest  imitations  of  the  French  son- 
neteers, had  some  of  the  largeness  of  the  age 
in  their  manner;  they  spoke  consciously  to  an 
audience.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  the  Renais- 
sance wealth  of  scholarship  and  culture  had 
spread  through  the  nation,  in  a  wide  circle  from 
the  court.  What  remained  the  peculiar  inher- 
itance of  the  courtly  poet  was  undergoing  a  re- 
finement such  as  the  novel  shows  in  the  second 
part  of  ^Euphues,'  in  which  the  story  is  ta]^en 
mto  the  drawing-room,  where  the  feminine  in- 
fluence is  dominant,  imposing  in  a  modem  way 
the  exquisiteness  which  is  the  end  of  all  courts 
of  love.  By  a  similar  transition  the  courtly 
poets,  letting  go  the  larger  subjects  and  the 
public  manner,  made  the  quality  of  their  verse 
the  very  qualities  of  graceful  society  —  the  per- 
sonal compliment;  the  brief  sallies  that  general 
conversation  demands ;  the  quick  turns  in  which 
grace  and  wit  count;  that  method  of  society 
verse  which  restrains  beneath  an  even  manner 
all  f  eeUng  that  is  too  personal  or  too  deep.  The 
presence  of  the  ladies  is  felt  —  not  of  one 
woman  alone;  as  in  the  garden  scene  in  die 
second  part  of  ^Euphues,'  the  lover  must  find 
lyays  to  woo  his  lady  under  the  very  eyes  of  her 
teasing  comrades. 

This  development  of  the  court  poetry  was 
occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  natural  growth  of 
culture  and  the  perfecting  of  manners  in  Eng- 
lish society,  as  well  as  at  the  court  Some  im- 
pression, however,  was  made  upon  the  court  by 
the  change  from  Elizabeth's  manlike  rule  to  the 
p^tle  influence  of  Charles'  refined  Queen.  The 
mfiuence  of  Henrietta  Maria*  however,  was  not 
altogether  admirable.  Refining  though  it  was,  it 
took  the  direction  of  effeminacy,  and  in  the 
precieuse  fashion  which  is  fostered,,  of  insincere 
pedantry.  William  Harbington  (160S-54)  in 
his  ^Castara>  (1634)  illustrates  the  over-refine- 
ment of  theme. to  which  the  graceful  court 
verse  at  this  moment  might  have  seemed 
doomed. 

The  personality  of  Charles,  however,  which 
enlisted  the  loyalty  of  the  courtiers,  his  tragic 
end,  and  the  exile  of  his  family  and  his  follow- 
ers, gave  back  to  the  courtly  verse  the  vitality 
it  was  losing,  and  in  addition  some  new  char- 
acteristics, which  distinguished  it  as  Cavalier 
poetiy.  Loyalty  to  Charles  and  to  his  son,  un- 
like loyalty  to  Elizabeth,  was  personal  more 
than  patriotic;  it  servea  to  revive  therefore 
some  of  the  most  ideal  conditions  of  chivalry. 
Charles  became  not  so  much  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  as  the  head  of  an  order  of  Imights; 
his  exiled  son  became  their  leader  under  all 
skies.  The  sufferings  that  were  the  cost  of  their 
loyalty,  their  sense  of  a  lost  cause  and  the  long 
tradition  of  proud  breeding  that  would  bear  an 
with  outward  lightness,  made  the  pathos  and  the 
grace  of  the  best  Cavalier  poets.  The  Eliza- 
bethan largeness  of  manner  never  quite  re- 
turned, though  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  (1612- 


50)  echoed  it  nobly  in  his  lines  on  the  death 
of  Charles  I,  and  in  those  on  his  own  execution ; 
but  in  general  the  lighter  gracefulness  continued 
to  be  a  mark  of  the  Cavaliers,  as  in  Montrose's 
most  famous  lyric,  <My  dear  and  only  love.^ 
In  singleness  and  loftiness  of  devotion,  in  the 
actual  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the  cause,  and  in 
the  natural,  incidental  place  of  literature  in  his 
career,  Montrose  is  perhaps  the  ideal  Cavalier 
poet 

Richard  Lovelace  (161$-58),  author  of  the 
best  known  Cavalier  lyric,  ^Tell  me  not,  sweet, 
I  am  unkind,'  and  of  the  only  less  i>erfect 
^To  Althea,  From  Prisoh,>  illustrates  in  his 
life,  as  does  Montrose,  the  tragedy  that  often 
underlay  this  graceful  verse^  but  the  tragedy 
is  here  one  of  sentiment  He  impoverished  aim- 
self  to  give  his  fortune  to  the  King.  On  return- 
ing from  the  wars  abroad  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  his  ^Lucasta,'  Lucy  Sacheverall,  believing 
him  dead,  married  some  one  else.  Lovelace 
died,  worn  out  by  suffering  and  poverhr. 

A  similarly  typical  fate  was  that  of  Sir  John 
Suckling  (1609?^),  who  spent  his  fortune  for 
the  King,  became  an  exile  and  died  abroad. 
He  wrote  several  plays,  and  the  clever  ^Session 
of  the  Poets,'  the  model  of  much  later  criticism 
in  li^t  verse;  his  fame,  however,  is  founded 
on  his  Cavalier  poems.  In  his  life  and  in  his 
writing  he  is  neither  so  noble  nor  so  pathetic  as 
Montrose  and  Lovelace;  he  is  a  roisterer  at 
heart,  as  can  clearly  be  seen  even  in  the  ex- 
quisite ^Ballad  upon  a  Wedding.'  But  he  is 
master  of  the  reckless  tone  that  finally  charac- 
terized the  school,  the  tone  that  had  been  caught 
so  finely  1^  (korge  Wither  (1588-1667)— who 
strangely  enough  lived  to  be  a  Roundhead  — in 
his  ^Sh^l  I,  wasting  in  despair?'  In  such  lines 
as  ^Out  upon  it  I  have  loved  three  whole  days 
together,'  Suckling  turns  the  bravado  note  into 
a  pretty  compliment ;  in  his  best  lyric,  the  song 
from  \Aglaura' — "Why  so  pale  and  wan^  fond 
lover?'  he  carries  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  of 
recklessness. 

Among  the  numerous  poets  who.  wrote  in  the 
Cavalier  manner,  though  not  under  strict  Cav- 
alier conditions,  besides  Herrick  and  Donn& 
already  noticed,  should  be  mentioned  Edmund 
Waller,  for  his  two  perfect  l3rrics  of  compliment, 
^On  a  (Jirdle,'  and  ^(jo,  lovely  rose.'  But  far 
more  important  is  Thomas  Carew  (1598?- 
1639?),  probably  the  most  gifted  minor  poet  of 
the  time,  with  the  exception  of  Herrick  He 
came  of  good  family,  enjoyed  an  exce^ent  edu- 
cation and  it  seems,  led  a  reckless  life.  In 
his  verse  the  Cavalier  com|;liment  is  most  elab- 
orate and  most  noble,  as  in  the  incomparable 
^Ask  me  no  more^'  and  in  the  epitaphs  on 
Lady  Mary  Villers,  where  he  is  indeed  more  the 
scholar  than  the  Givalier.  ^Give  me  more  love 
or  more  disdain,'  and  ^He  that  loves  a  rosy 
chedc,'  are  other  familiar  examples  of  his 
felicity.  He  had  in  full  measure  the  rhetorical 
grace  of  the  true  Cavalier,  the  secret  of  splen- 
did openingrs  and  cadences  —  an  unacademic  aft 
that  began  not  in  literary  imitation  but  in 
courtly  conversation,  in  the  nne  compliment  paid 
to  beauty  that  need  not  be  abashed  by  praise. 

John  Erskine, 
Adjunct  Profissor  of  English,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

CAVALIBRB  SBRVBNTB,  ki-va-le-ir'e 
s€r-v€n'ta.    See  CiasBEO. 
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CAVALISRI,  or  CAVALLBRI,  Fran- 
cesco  Bonaventara,  Italian  mathemaddan :  b. 
Milan  1596;  d.  Bologna,  3  Dec.  1647.  He  studied 
mathematics  at  Pisa  under  B.  Castelli,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Galileo,  officiated  as  professor  in  Bo- 
logna, and  was  author  of  several  mathematical 
works^  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  en*- 
titled  ^Geometria  Indivisibilium  continuorum 
nova  auadam  ratione  promota.^  Having  ex- 
pressed in  this  woric  some  original  ideas  con- 
cerning the  abstruse  sciences,  the  Italians  claim 
him  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus (q.v.).  It  is  indeed  true  that  his  method 
of  indivisibles  enabled  him  to  attain  certain 
results  which  we  now  reach  by  the  integral 
calculus,  but  Cavalieri  made  the  false  step  of 
regarding  a  plane  figure  as  the  sum  of  a  finite 
number  of  narrow  rectanp[ular  strips  and  a  solid 
figure  as  the  sum  of  a  finite  number  of  cylindri- 
cal laminae,  instead  of  considering  the  figures 
in  question  as  limits  of  such  sums. 

CA VALLA.    See  Kingpish. 

CAVALLBRIA  RUSTICANA  (^Rustic 
Chivalry*).  The  title  of  a  famous  short 
sketch  of  how  an  ^affair  of  honor*  was  settled 
in  a  country  place  in  Sicily,  by  Giovanni 
Verga.  The  story  first  appeared  in  1880  in  a 
collection  of  tales  entitled  ^Vita  dei  campi^ 
(*Life  in  the  Fields*)  and  subsequently  when 
the  stories  were  reprinted  gave  its  name  to  the 
collection.  The  direct  way  the  story  is  told, 
without  any  elaboration,  leaving  to  the  imagina-^ 
tion  precisely  what  is  necessary,  makes  the 
tragedy  a  model  of  this  kind  of  realistic  writ- 
ing, a  kind,  which  has  given  Verga  a  very  high 
rank  among  modem  Italian  writers.  Turiddu, 
a  youngs  soldier,  returns  from  military  duty  to 
find  that  his  sweetheart,  Lola,  during  his 
absence  has  given  her  hand  to  a  well-to-do 
villager,  Alfio.  To  revenge  himself  Turiddu 
wins  the  affection  of  a  young  girl,  Santa,  living 
directly  opposite  Lola,  and  then  endeavors  to 
make  the  latter  jealous.  He  sttcceeds,  abandons 
Santa,  wins  back  Lola  and  pays  for  his 
treachery  with  his  life  in  a  duel  with  Alfio. 
Such  arc  the  bare  facts.  The  way  they  are 
presented  in  rapid  succession  leading  up  to  the 
tragedy  is  realism  of  the  highest  order.  More- 
over, the  local  coloring  is  so  strong  as  to  give 
the  sketch  a  flavor  that  is  peculiarly  Italian  and 
which  characterizes  thorougUv  everything  that 
is  presented  in  the  tragedy:  Turiddu's  nmform 
and  red '  cap  with  the  tassel  worn  by  the 
Bersafi^ieri  tnat  strangely  agitate  the  young  girls 
and  attract  the  small  boys;  his  reproach  in 
Sicilian  dialect  to  Lola,  just  before  her  mar- 
riage; the  ostentation  of  the  latter  after  her 
marriage,  of  her  jewels  and  ornaments  at  the 
balcony  of  her  house  in  order  to  proclaim  her 
wealth;  the  courtship  of  Turiddu  and  Santa, 
broken  by  Lola's  jodousy.  and  the  resulting 
conseqtiences,  that  is  the  challenge  of  Alfio  to 
Turidau;  the  binding  of  the  promise  to  fig^ 
the  duel  by  embracing  and  by  Turiddu's  biting 
Alfio's  ear;  the  duel  at  sunrise m  the  Indian  fig 
field,  where  Alfio,  wounded,  stoops  down,  picks 
up  a  handful  of  dost,  throws  it  into  his  op- 
ponent's eyes,  thus  blinding  Turiddu,  making  it 
possible  for  Alfio  to  wreak  his  revenge  by  dis- 
patching the  betrayer  of  his  honor.  In  1884 
Verga  dramatized  ^Cavalleria  rusticana'  as  a 
one-act  play  containing  nine  scenes.   Several 


minor  characters  appear  and  Santa  is  called 
Santuzza.  The  whole  action  takes  place  Easter 
morning  in  the  village  piassetta,  where  the  wine 
shop  of  Turiddu's  mother,  Nunzia,  is  seen  and 
the  yillage  church.  Although  Verga's 
dramatized  version  is  effective,  the  drama  is 
hardly  the  equal  of  the  novella,  the  charm  of 
which  in  no  small  degree  lies  in  the  merely 
suggested  background  Undoubtedly  much  of 
the  celebrity  of  /Cavalleria  rusticana'  is  due  to 
Pietro  Mascagni's  opera  of  the  same  name,  the 
libretto  for  which  was  written  by  Targioni- 
Tozzetti  and  Guido  Menasci,  shortly  before 
1890.  Although  the  original  version  of  the 
stor>r  is  followed  qfutt  closely,  several  lyrics 
are  introduced  servmg  as  texts  for  arias  and 
choruses,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  their 
way,  by  reason  of  their  development,  rather 
detract  from  the  original  dramatic  effect.  A 
readily  available  text  of  ^Cavalleria  rusticana,' 
with  English  notes  and  commentarjr,  by  Pro- 
fessors Wilkins  and  Altrocchi  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, will  be  found  in  a  collection:  ^Italian 
Short  Stories'  (Boston  1912).  An  English 
translation  by  Alma  Stretell  appeared  in  Eng- 
land in  ^Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  Other  Tales 
of  Sicilian  Life>  (London  1893),  and  in  this 
country  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  in  a  volume 
entitled  <Under  the  Shadow  of  £tna>  (Bos- 
ton 1896). 

James  Geddes.  Jr. 
Professor    of    Romance    Languages,    Boston 
University, 

CAVALLBRIA  RUSTICANA,  grand 
opera  in  one  act  by  Pietro  Mascagni  (lib- 
retto by  Targioni-Tozzetti  and  Menasd. 
founded  on  a  tale  byVerga),  first  producea 
at  Rome,  17  Ma)r  1890.  Awarded  the  prize 
in  a  competition  for  one-act  operas  offered  by 
the  publisher  Sozogno,  ^CavaUeria  Rusticana> 
launched  its  composer  into  world-wide  promi- 
nence and  founded  a  school  of  well-defined 
proportions.  All  Italy  went  wild  over  the  work 
and  Mascafi[ni  was  hailed  as  the  legitimate 
successor  ot  Verdi.  Everywhere  the  opera 
created  a  furore.  In  New  York  two  managers 
vied  with  each  other  to  be  the  first  in  the  field, 
with  the  result  that  two  productions  were  given 
in  New  York  on  1  Oct.  1891  and  the  question 
of  priority  rights  had  to  be  settled  by  the 
courts.  In  the  meantime,  both  Philadelphia  and 
(Chicago  had  heard  it.  The  compressed  emo- 
tional appeal  of  the  work  swept  critical  judg- 
ment off  its  feet.  The  hot-blooded  passion  of 
the  story  was  raised  to  a  higher  power  by  the 
music,  turbulent,  theatrical,  but  persuasive.  The 
vein  tapped  by  the  composer  was  not  all  pre- 
cious metal  and  it  petered  out  suddenly;  but 
while  it  lasted,  the  rewards  were  rich.  The 
Intermezzo  alone,  an  eloquent  advance  a^ent 
of  the  opera,  must  have  poured  a  fortune  mto 
the  composer's  pockets.  The  Siciliana  sung 
by  Turridu,  Santuzza's  romance,  the  Drinking 
Song  and  Lola's  aria  are  all  melodious  and 
easily  remembered.  The  orchestration  is  often 
crude  and  blatant,  but  not  unsuited  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  •veristic*  and  melodramatic  musical  ex- 
pression. Operatic  annals  contain  few  such 
sensational  and  meteoric  careers  as  that  of 
<(}avalleria  Rusticana,  >  widi  the  fortunes  of 
which  its  composer's  fame  has  been  inextric- 
ably bound  up.  Emma  Olve's  impersonation 
of  Santuzza  is  one  of  the  outstanding  histrionic 
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features  of  modern  operatic  history.    For  the 
outline  of  the  story  see  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 
Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 

CAVALLI,    ka-vile,    Pietro    Francesco, 

Italian  composer:  b.  Crema  about  1600;  d. 
Venice,  14  Jan.  1676.  The  name  by  which  he 
is  known  was  assumed  by  him  in  honor  of  his 
patron,  Federigo  Cavalh,  podesta  of  Crema. 
His  real  name  was  Pietro  Francesco  Caletti 
Bruni.  He  studied  under  Monteverde  whose 
style  he  continued.  In  1665,  he  became  organ- 
ist at  San  Marco,  and  in  1668,  Maestro  di 
capella,  or  •chapelmaster*  which  office  he 
held  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  best  re- 
membered for  his  work  in  dramatic  operas. 
He  introduced  solos,  freer  rhythm  and 
widened  the  scope  of  dramatic  possibilities.  In 
all  of  this  he  was  the  direct  forerunner  of 
Scarlatti  who  developed  opera  along  these 
lines.  In  spite  of  obvious  crudities  of  style 
and  weakness  of  harmony,  Cavalli's  42  operas 
are  still  noteworthy  productions.  Among  his 
numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  ^Le  Nozze 
di  Tetide  e  di  Pefeo>  (1639);  <I1  Giasone> 
(1649);  <L'Artemisia>  (1656).  In  1656,  a  col- 
lection of  his  church  music  was  printed  at 
Venice. 

CAVALLO,  Tiberius,  Italian  physician  and 
inventor:  b.  Naples,  March  1749:  d.  London 
December  1809.  He  early  removed  to  England, 
where  he  published,  in  1775,  a  notice  of  <  Ex- 
traordinary Electricity  Observed  at  Islington.' 
He  invented  several  ingenious  instruments  for 
electrical  and  chemical  experiments.  His  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  the  force  and  quantity 
of  electricity  is  remarkably  delicate  and  ac- 
curate. In  1779  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal 
Society.  His  study  of  the  influence  of  air  and 
lig^t  on  plant  development  was  brilliantly 
original,  and  paved  the  way  for  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  organic  life.  He  wrote  <  Medical 
Electricity  >  (1780)  ;  <A  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Air,  etc.>  (1781)  •< Complete 
Treatise  on  Electricity >  (1786);  ^Treatise  on 
Magnetism  in  Theory  and  Practice'  (1787)  ; 
^Elements  of  Nature!  and  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy' (1803),  and  other  scientific  works. 

CAVALLY,  one  of  the  popular  names  of 
the  horse-mackerel,  Carangns  hippos,  called 
also  horse-crevall6  and  iack.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Carangid<r  (q.v.;,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  black  spots  on  the  operculum*  and  the 
pectoral  fin. 

CAVALOTTI,  ka-val-ot'te,  Felice,  Italian 
statesman  and  poet:  b.  Milan,  6  Nov.  1842;  d. 
Rome,  6  March  1898.  He  fought  under  Gari- 
baldi and  gained  celebrity ;  was  a  political  jour- 
nalist. Elected  to  the  Italian  Parliament 
(1868),  he  opposed  Cris|M  and  became  an  ex- 
treme Repubfican,  opposing  the  monarchy  with 
^reat  vigor.  He  was  repeatedly  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  He  fought  32  duels  and  was 
finally  killed.  The  most  noted  of  his  trade- 
dies  are  <  Agnes  de  (}onzaga> ;  and  ^Alcibiades' 
(1874).  He  also  published  volumes  of  lyric 
verse,  his  best  work  being  ^The  Canticle  of 
Canticles.' 

CAVALRY,  term  used  to  designate  soldiers 
trained  to  fight  mounted  and  sometimes  em- 
ployed on  foot.  The  decisive  power  and  value 
of  cavalry  lie  in  its  mobility  and  in  opposing 
infantry.    On  foot,  the  cavalry  of  to-day  can 


attack  positions  with  the  same  resolution  and 
determination  as  can  infantry.  They  use  the 
same  weapon  —  the  rifle  —  and  the  cavalryman 
of  to-day  is  the  rifleman  on  horseback  who  can 
quickly  convert  himself  into  a  rifleman  on  foot, 
ready  to  receive  and  repd  the  mounted  chai]ge 
of  cavalry.  There  are  enormous  possibilities 
for  the  horseman  of  the  future  armed  with  the 
rifle,  with  a  great  extension  of  modem  battle 
lines  modified  by  the  development  of  mounted 
infantry  ready  to  throw  itself  on  the  rear  or 
flanks  of  the  distant  enemy.  The  cavalry  ac- 
tion of  the  future  can  be  conceived  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  cavalry  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Boer  War  and  the  European  War  with  that 
of  Wagram  and  Waterloo. 

Cavalry  as  a  distinct  military  organization 
dates  back  prior  to  the  Trojan  War.  Xene- 
phon  relates  that  in  the  first  Messenian  War, 
/43  B.C.,  Lycurgus  formed  his  cavalry  in  di- 
visions. In  the  war  371  B.C,  Epaminondas  had 
a  cavalry  force  of  5,000  men,  and  we  know 
their  cavalry  contributed  greatly  to  the  victories 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon.  It  had 
an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
334  B.c:  and  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  331  b.c., 
Alexander,  who  led  the  Macedonian  cavalry  of 
7,000  men,  dashed  into  a  gap  of  the  Persian 
army,  and  by  this  brilliant  feat  utterly  routed 
the  enemy.  The  Roman  cavalfv  was  very  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  and 
most  of  the  victories  of  these  two  generals 
were  won  by  cavalry  over  the  splendid  infan- 
try of  the  Romans.  Publius  Scipio's  defeat  at 
the  Ticinus,  218  b.c,  was  due  to  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Carthaginian  horse;  and  the  bitter 
experience  at  the  Trebia  and  the  battle  of 
Canns,  216  b.c.,  taught  the  Romans  the  value 
of  cavalry,  by  which  Scipio  finally  defeated 
Hannibal  at  ^ma,  202  b.c.  Vegetius  states 
that  the  Roman  cavalry  was  organized  into  10 
troops  or  squadrons,  forming  a  regiment  of 
726  horses,  generally  attached  to  some  special 
legion.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  saddles  were 
not  in  use  -until  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
stirrups  were  introduced  by  the  Franks  in  the 
5th  century.  During  the  Middle  Ages  cavalry 
may  be  said  to  have  constituted  almost  the  only 
eflicient  arm  of  battle.  This  was  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  nobility  in  all  countries  of 
western  Europe  to  entrust  any  military  power 
to  the  serfs;  the  upper  classes  went  into  battle 
mounted,  and  both  nders  and  horses  had  heavy 
defensive  armor.  The  feudal  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  mail-clad  knights  with  their  men-at- 
arms.  Their  weapons  were  lances,  battle-axes 
and  swords.  The  infantry  was  looked  down 
upon  during  the  Middle  Ages,  being  composed 
principally  of  serfs  and  such  as  had  not  the 
means  to  keep  a  horse;  but  with  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  the  introduction  of  muskets 
and  the  use  of  field  artillery  a  complete  change 
took  place  *  the  infantry  gradually  rose  in  repu- 
tation, ana  the  number  of  this  class  of  troops 
was  augmented  It  seems  that  li^ht  cavalry 
did  not  exist  as  a  distinct  body,  with  general 
oflicers  and  a  staff,  before  the  time  of  Louis 
XII.  Montluc,  however,  mentions  a  general  of 
12,000  light  horse  in  the  time  of  that  monarch ; 
and  we  hear  of  Henry  II,  in  1552,  taking  a 
troop  of  3,000  cavalry  in  his  expedition  to 
(krmany.  In  1554  Marshal  De  Brissac  formed 
a  corps  of  mounted  infantry,  called  Dragoons, 
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trained  to  fight  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot 
Mau  rice  of  Nassau,  who  saw  the  importance  of 
giving  m9re  mobility  to  this  arm,  was  the  first 
to  organize  cavalry  regiments,  each  regiment 
being  composed  of  four  squadrons,  formed  in 
five  ranks,  and  numbering  about  1,000  horses. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a  great  cavalry  gen^ 
eral,  and  used  his  cuirassiers  and  dragoons  to 
good  advantage.  His  tactics  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  were  adopted  b^  many  European 
nations.  The  French,  especially,  distinguished 
themselves  after  his  death  in  the  employment 
of  cavalry.  Turenne,  Conde,  Montecuculi  and 
Marlborough  were  considered  excellent  cavalry 
leaders.  Cromwell  was  indebted  to  his  abilities 
as  a  cavalry  ofRcer  for  the  victories  of  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby.  Defensive  armor  for 
cavalry  had  been  abolished  in  his  time,  and  the 
cavalry  troops  were  taught  to  use  the  carbine. 
Charges  of  cavalnr  were  seldom  made  in  battle 
except  t^  the  French.  Marshal  Saxe  made 
many  improvements  in  this  arm,  and  used  guns 
in  connection  with  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  although  regular  horse-artillery  was 
not  introduced  till  1762.  It  was  not  until  the 
wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  however,  that  the 
full  importance  of  cavalry  was  developed;  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  training  these  troops  to 
use  swords  instead  of  firearms,  and  endeavored 
to  make  them  perfect  riders.  No  firing  what- 
ever was  allowed  in  the  battle  during  the  first 
charpe;  he  claimed  that  the  only  two  things 
recimred  to  beat  the  enemy  were  to  charge  him 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed  and  force,  and 
then  outflank  him.  The  brilliant  victories  he 
obtained  from  the  adoption  of  these  tactics 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Seydlitz  have  prob- 
ably never  been  excelled.  At  the  battle  of 
Hohenfriedberg  the  Prussian  cavalry  of  10 
s(iuadrons  broke  21  battalions,  routed  the  en- 
tire left  wing  of  the  Austrian  infantry  and 
captured  66  standards,  5  guns  and  4,000  prison- 
ers. Frederick  had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
true  principles  of  mounted  warfare  tihrough 
long  experience  and  the  occasional  disasters 
which  he  had  met  in  the  first  and  second 
Silesian  wars*  and  it  was  due  to  the  efiicient 
reforms  which  he  instituted  in  the  Prussian 
cavalry  that  he  was  able  to  win  the  battles  of 
Rossbach,  Striegau,  Kesselsdorf,  Leuthen  and 
others.  One  of  the  first  improvements  made 
in  the  French  army  t^  Napoleon  was  the  re- 
or^nization  of  the  cavalry.  He  increased  the 
cuirassiers  from  one  regiment  to  12,  and  re- 
introduced the  use  of  the  lance  and  defensive 
armor.  Some  of  his  splendid  victories  were 
due  to  this  force,  especially  at  Marengo  and 
Austerlitz;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
French   cavalry  in   the   Russian  campaign   of 

1812  that  some  of  his  finest  achievements  in 

1813  proved  useless;  he  was  well  aware  of 
this,  and  made  the  statement  that  had  he  pos- 
sessed cavalry  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen  the  war  would  then  have  been  brought 
to  an  end. 

In  modem  warfare  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  cavalry  was  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of 
Solf erino ;  but  in  1866,  the  first  great  European 
war  since  Waterloo,  neither  the  Austrian  nor 
the  Prussian  cavalry  won  great  distinction,  al- 
though the  manner  in  which  the  Austrian 
cavalry  covered  the  retreat  of  their  army  at 
the  battle  of  Koniggratz  was  a  noble  example 
of  courage  and  devotion.    In  the  Franco-Prus- 


sian War  of  1870,  however,  the  excellence  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry  was  die  chief  means  of 
Von  Moltke's  ability  to  carry  out  his  strategic 
plans.  The  French  cavalry  were  more  remark- 
able for  bravenr  than  effiaency.  Great  progress 
was  made  in  the  cavalry  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War;  a  large  number  of  men 
of  both  armies  were  good  riders,  and  under- 
stood the  management  of  horses.  They  were 
at  first,  however,  quite  ignorant  of  military 
tactics,  and  were  used  as  scouts,  as  orderlies 
and  for  outi>ost  service.  General  Sheridan, 
acting  under  instructions  from  General  Grant, 
made  the  first  successful  organization  of 
cavalry,  which  was  called  the  Cavalry  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  comprising  three  di- 
visions of  5,000  mounted  men  each.  Their 
weapons  were  repeating  carbines  and  sabres. 
It. was  with  this  force  that  he  defeated  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  at  Yellow  Tavern,  near  Rich- 
mond; and  it  contributed  largely  to  the  defeat 
of  Early  at  the  battle  of  the  Opequan,  neai 
Winchester;  and  later,  at  the  battles  near 
Petersburg  and  at  Five  Forks,  the  cavalry  took 
an  important  part.  ^  General  Wilson,  whom  Gen- 
eral Sherman  put  in  command  of  a  force  called 
the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Military  Division  of 
Mississippi,  did  good  work  in  the  organiza- 
tion toward  the  close  of  the  war;  he  had  12,000 
mounted  cavaliy  and  3,000  who  fought  on  foot 
at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  not  including  a  de- 
tachment of  3,000  men  in  Kentud^. 

Cavalry  is  usually  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
infantry  on  ground  favorable  to  its  manoeuvres, 
and  where  it  will  be  masked  from  fire  until  the 
moment  arrives  to  bring  it  into  action;  here, 
if  acting  on  the  defensive,  the  cavalry  watches 
its  opportunity  to  support  the  other  troops, 
driving  back  the  enemy,  by  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous charges,  when  these  are  hard  pressed;  or, 
if  on  the  offensive,  biding  its  time,  to  rush 
tipon  the  assailant,  and  complete  his  destruc- 
tion, when  his  ranks  commence  to  waver  or 
show  signs  of  disorganization  from  the  assaults 
of  the  other  arms.  Its  habitual  formation  for 
.  the  attack  is  in  a  line  of  two  ranks,  with  a 
reserve,  or  support,  to  its  rear.  The  supports 
are  indispensably  requisite  to  ^ard  against 
those  chances  of  danger  in  which  cavalry  is 
particularly  exposed,  if  attacked  in  turn,  when 
in  a  state  of  partial  disorganization,  after  a 
successful  charge;  or  when  threatened  by  an 
offensive  movement  against  its  flanks.  The 
supports  offer  a  safeguard  against  either  of 
these  dangers;  for,  if  the  front  line  is  brought 
up  by  the  enemy,  after  a  successful  charge,  it 
can  retire  and  rally  in  the  rear  of  the  supports ; 
and  if  the  enemy  makes  a  movement  against 
the  flanks,  the  supports,  placed  behind  them  and 
in  column,  can  form  and  anticipate  the  enemv's 
charge.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  cavaliy 
should  not  give  wayr  to  a  headlong  pursuit 
after  a  successful  charge,  unless  its  supposts 
are  at  hand;  and  in  cases  where  a  charge  is 
made  without  supports,  a  portion  only  should 
engage  in  pursuit,  the  rest  t^ing  rallied  to  form 
a  support. 

A  body  of  cavalry  which  waits  to  receive  a 
charge  of  cavalnr,  or  is  exposed  to  a  fire  of 
infantry  or  artillery,  must  either  retire  or  be 
destroyed.  This  essential  quality  of  cavalry 
renders  its  services  invaluable  in  retreats  where 
the  enemy  pursues  with  vigor.  In  such  cases 
it  should  be  held  i)i  constant  readiness  to  take 
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advantage  of  every  spot  favorabk  to  its  ac- 
tion, ana,  by  short  and  energ^etic  charges,  force 
the  enemy  to  move  with  dromispection.  So 
long  as  infantry  maintains  its  position  firmly, 
particularly  if  the  ground  is  at  all  unfavorable 
to  the  movements  of  cavalry,  the  chances  are 
against  a  successful  attack  by  the  latter. 
Cavalry  should  therefore  either  wait  patiently 
until  a  way  is  prepared  for  its  action,  by  a  fire 
of  artillery  on  the  enemy's  infantry;  or  until 
the  infantry  has  become  crippled  and  exhausted 
by  being  kept  in  action  for  some  time;  or  else, 
watching  its  opportunity,  make  a  charge  whilst 
the  infantry  is  in  motion,  so  as  to  surprise  it 
before  it  can  form  to  receive  the  attack. 

Cavalry  should  direct  its  charge  on  that 
point  of  the  enemy's  infantry  where  it  will  it- 
self be  exposed  to  the  least  column  of  fire.  If 
the  infantry  is  in  line,  the  charge  should  be 
made  on  one  of  its  flanks;  if  in  square,  on  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  square;  and  when  several 
squares  are  formed,  so  as  to  afford  mutual  suih 
port  by  their  fire,  selecting  the  squares  on  the 
flanks  as  most  vulnerable,  from  their  position. 
The  formation  usually  recommended  for  charg- 
ing against  squares  is  that  of  three  squadrons 
in  line  at  douole  distance :  the  leading  squadron 
being  followed  by  the  others,  either  directly  in 
its  rear,  or  else  the  squadrons  may  be  formed 
in  echelon,  successively  overlapping  each  other 
by  about  the  front  of  a  platoon.  The  angle  of 
tne  square  is  charged  by  each  squadron  in  suc- 
cession, if  the  charge  of  the  one  preceding  it 
fails;  the  repulsed  squadrons  each  wheeling  to 
the  right  or  left  on  retiring,  to  leave  the  way 
clear  for  its  successor.  A  fourth  squadron  in 
column  follows  those  in  line,  to  surround  the 
square  and  make  prisoners  if  it  should  be 
broken  by  the  charge.  To  draw  the  fire  of  the 
infantry  before  charging,  a  few  skilful  flankers 
may  be  thrown  forward  to  open  a  fire  on  the 
square.  Stratagem  may  also  be  tried,  by  mov- 
ing along  the  front  oi  the  infantry,  and  then 
dmging,  if  it  is  tempted  to  throw  away  its 
fire. 

In  attacks  against  artillery,  the  detachment 
of  cavalry  should  be  divided  into  three  bodies* 
one- fourth  of  the  detachment  being  charged 
with  carrying  the  guns,  one-half  to  attack  the 
supports  of  the  battery  and  the  remaining 
fourth  acting  as  a  reserve,  to  cover  the  parties 
in  advance  from  an  offensive  movement 
against  their  flanks  or  rear.  The  party  to  se- 
cure the  guns  make  their  attack  m  dispersed 
order,  and  endeavor  to  gain  the  flanks  of  the 
baitteiy.  When  the  battery  has  a  fair  sweep 
over  the  ground  alone  which  they  must  aa- 
vance,  they  should,  by  manoeuvring  and  false 
attadra,  try  to  confuse  the  artillerists,  and  draw 
their  fire  before  making  their  charge. 

So  far  as  concerns  actual  duties,  heavy 
cavalry  charge  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, attack  the  guns  and  cover  a  retreat: 
while  the  light  cavalry  make  reconnaissances, 
carry  dispatches  and  messages,  maintain  out- 
posts, supply  pickets,  scour  tne  country  for 
forage,  and  the  commissariat,  pursue  the  enemy 
and  try  to  screen  the  movements  of  the  in- 
fantry by  their  rapid  manoeuvres  on  the  front 
and  flanks  of  their  army.  At  the  battle  of 
Balaklava  the  heavy  cavalry  charge  was  within 
the  reasonable  duties  of  the  troops,  but  that  of 
the  light  cavalry  was  not ;  the  former  succeeded, 
the  latter  failed.    Cavalry  cannot  wait  to  re- 


ceive an  attack  like  infantry:  they  must  either 
pursue  or  retreat;  and  on  this  account  it  has 
been  said,  *Rest  is  incompatible  with  cavalry.' 
The  infantry  and  artillery  more  frequently  win 
the  victory;  but  the  cavalry  prepare  the  way 
for  doing  this,  capture  prisoners  and  trophies, 
pursue  the  flying  enemy,  rapidly  succor  a 
menaced  point  and  cover  the  retreat  of  infan- 
try and  artillery,  if  retreat  be  necessary. 

If  we  study  the  conditions  of  modem 
cavalry  action,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  no  one 
particular  formation  can  be  rigidly  insisted 
upon  for  the  mounted  charge  against  cavalry. 
The  development  of  long  range  firearms,  their 
rapidity  of  fire  and  great  accuracy,  has  made  it 
possible  for  cavalry  having  time  to  dismount 
and  form  up  to  repel  the  attack  of  horsemen  as 
effectively  as  can  ^unshaken  infantnr.*  By 
dismounting  and  using  the  rifle  on  foot  the 
cavalry  will  be  able  to  decimate  the  attacking 
force  and  throw  it  into  utter  confusion  long 
before  it  reaches  its  objective.  Dismounted  ac- 
tion in  future  wars  will  be  the  rule,  mounted 
attack  the  exception. 

The  battle  attacks  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
First  Empire  were  simplicity  itself.  Placed 
close  to  the  front,  it  was  drawn  up  in  succes- 
sive lines  of  regiments  or  brigades,  with  the 
light  cavalry  in  front,  behind  them  the  dra- 
goons and  m  rear  of  all  the  cuirassiers.  The 
fines  thus  placed  one  behind  the  other  formed 
une  colonne  serrie.  It  attacked  in  successive 
lines  of  regiments  or  brigades  at  vaodng  in- 
tervals, according  to  the  course  of  events. 
After  the  charge  or  the  melie  the  rally  was  to 
the  flanks,  where  column  was  rapidly  formed 
in  order,  if  necessary,  to  advance  again  by 
passing  through  the  intervals  of  the  supporting 
lines.  There  was  little  occasion  for  manoeuvre, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  cavalry  to  the 
front,  but  all  movements  were  executed  at  the 
trot,  the  gallop  only  being  sounded  for  the  last 
100  or  150  yards.  Practically  the  only  manoeu- 
vre attempted  was  to  take  ground  to  the  right 
or  left  and  form  again  to  the  front;  the  suc- 
cess of  the  charge  was  due  to  the  irresistible 
onset  of  the  successive  lines  and  the  skill  in 
the  melie  of  the  individual  swordsman,  the 
whole  constituting  a  moral  factor  of  the  first 
importance  and  value. 

The  question  is  asked :  Why,  cavalry  having 
attained  such  super-excellence  under  Napoleon, 
has  it  come  to  pass  that  in  none  of  the  succeed- 
ing wars  from  1815  to  1870  is  there  any  trace 
of  the  same  emploi  intensif?  The  same  thing 
had  already  been  noticed  before  in  the  Prussian 
cavalry  of  Frederick;  in  both  cavalries  there 
was  a  period  of  uniform  success;  in  both  of 
them  when  at  their  zenith  the  principles  of 
organization  were  simple,  the  distribution  sup- 
ple and  elastic,  the  commanders  young  and 
brilliant  and  the  employment  of  the  arm  was 
the  actual  embodiment  of  the* offensive  spirit. 
Either  cavalry  attained  its  apogee,  followed  by 
a  period  of  decadence;  each  in  turn  was  con- 
tent to  rest  upon  its  past  fame,  to  rely  merely 
upon  tradition,  until  reverses  and  disaster  led 
each  in  succession  to  examine  into  and  correct 
the  causes  which  had  resulted  in  its  overthrow. 
It  is  found  that  during  long  years  of  peace  men 
fall  back  upon  mere  formula,  trust  to  theory 
rather  than  to  practice,  consult  schoolmen 
rather  than  leaders ;  that  during  peace  time  the 
natural   tendency  is   to  place   undue   reliance 
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upon  regulations,  f^Moi  and  diUttontisme  tac 
Uq$t^,  wmle  Qverlooldiifi;  the  factors  of  ener^nf 
and  over^wering  moral  force  which,  tfarou^ 
all  matenal  changes  in  armament,  must  ever 
remain  among  the  keenest  weapons  of  cavalry. 

After  the  war  of  1870  it  was  generally  be* 
lieved  that  cavalry  was  no  longer  a  weapon 
for  the  battle,  that  all  that  could  be  asked  of 
it  were  certain  vaguely  defined  duties  of  recon* 
naissance;  it  was  then  recognised  that  oppos- 
ing cavalries  must  meet  and  fi^)it,  and  by  both 
German  and  French  authorities  it  was  con- 
ceded that  the  first  duty  of  cavaliy  is  to  de<- 
feat  the  cavalry  of  the  opponent,  while  many 
efforts  were  made  to  formulate  a  doctrine  of 
profitable  employment.  This  heroic  age,  when 
It  seemed  that  cavalry  should  be  employed 
again  in  masses  and  by  shock,  was  followed  by 
the  Russo-Turkish,  the  South  African  and  the 
Manchurian  campaigns,  where  such  methods 
were  impracticable,  and  a  reaction  set  in  in 
favor  of  the  employment  of  smaller  units  and 
of  fire  action. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War  put  emphasis 
upon  the  reconnaissance  duties  of  cavalry,  be- 
cause the  German  cavalry  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  the  French  cavalry  mostly  was 
kept  concentrated  and  with  the  infantry  to 
spread  out  far  in  front  of  the  German  armies 
for  reconnaissance  purposes;  also  because  both 
cavalries  disdained  to  fight  on  foot  and,  there- 
fore, contented  themselves  with  waiting  for 
opportunities  to  make  mounted  attacks.  ^  These 
opportunities  came  but  seldom,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  furnished  examples  of  the 
failure  of  the  mounted  attack  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

Cavalry  officers  in  all  countries  have  felt  for 
years  that  undue  emphasis  was  heing  put  on  the 
reconnaissance  duties  of  cavalry,  and  that 
cavalry  should  not  consider  itself  an  obsolete 
fighting  arm  merely  because  it  cannot  habitually 
use  the  sabre,  any  more  than  infantry  should 
rule  itself  off  the  battlefield  because  it  cannot 
habitually  use  the  bayonet.  These  cavalry  offi- 
cers have  welcomed  the  possibility  of  the 
aeroplane  taking  over  the  duties  of  reconnais- 
sance from  the  cavalry,  as  that  means  the  end 
of  the  period  in  which  cavalry  has  been  split 
up  into  small  bodies,  and  the  return  to  its  use 
in  large  bodies  under  cavalry  leaders.  In  other 
words,  its  use  would  be  on  a  much  larger  scale 
but  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Sheridan  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  Civil  War  cut  off  and 
destroyed  Ewell,  Lee's  rear  guard,  and  after- 
ward stopped  Lee  until  the  infantty  could 
arrive. 

In  the  great  European  War  cavalry  was  in- 
dispensable and  variously^  employed  as  a 
cavaliy  screen;  in  reconnaissance;  in  patrol 
duty;  in  protecting:  flanks  of  armies-  in  filling 
gaps  between  armies ;  in  acting  as  advance  and 
rear  guards;  in  pursuing  the  enemy  as  inde- 
pendent cavalry;  escorting  large  bodies  of  in- 
fantry and  ma<iine  guns  moving  in  aut<Mno* 
biles;  seizing  and  holding  important  positions 
until  the  infantry  could  come  up;  holding  long 
stretches  of  trenches;  and  acting  as  a  mobile 
reserve  in  rear  of  the  trenches.  As  a  result  of 
experience  in  the  Boer  War  in  1901,  in  the 
Bntish  drill  book  the  rifle  was  declared  ^iht 
principal  weapon  of  cavalry.'  But  later  when 
a  new  drill  book  was  issued  in  1907,  the  policy 
changed,  and  the  artne  blanche  was  declared  to 


be  the  cavalry's  main  reliance;  The  Boer  War 
was  the  greatest  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
the  mounted  rifleman  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
it  confirmed  the  experience  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  But  the  lessons  it  taught  Europe 
went  unheeded  and  in  1914  the  French, 
Austrian  and  Italian  cavalry  were  armed  with 
a  carbine  of  little  or  no  value,  while  in  none  of 
these  armies  was  the  cavalry  properly  or  suf- 
ficiently trained  in  marksmanship  or  in  dis- 
mounted action,  and  as  a  result,  great  masses  of 
cavalry  were  obliged  to  stand  helpless,  useless 
and  impotent  spectators  of  fierce  battles, 
whereas  had  they  been  trained  to  use  the  rifle, 
they  could  have  moved  with  the  speed  of  horse- 
men and  foui^t  with  determination  of  infantry. 

Cavalry  plasred  a  significant  role  on  boUi 
sides  in  the  Allied  retreat  and  the  German  ad- 
vance to  the  Mame.  During  the  battle  of  the 
Mame,  the  German  cavalry  held  the  gap  in 
the  German  line  between  von  Kluck's  flank 
guard  north  of  Meaux  and  his  main  force  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  German  line.  When  the 
Allies  were  endeavoring  to  extend  their  line  to 
Antwerp,  and  the  Gennans  were  trying  to 
reach  the  Belgian  coast,  the  cavalry  of  both 
sides  played  an  extremely  important  part  in 
the  region  of  Lille  and  Ypres ;  in  f act^  a  large 
part  of  all  the  early  engagements  in  this  region 
were  fought  by  cavalry.  See  Ammunition; 
Abtuxery;  Infantry. 
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CAVAN,  Ireland,  a  county  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  having[  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan 
on  the  north,  Leitrim  on  the  west,  Longford 
and  Westmeath  on  the  south  and  Louth 
on  the  east;  area,  746  square  miles.  In  the 
northwestern  part  is  a  range  of  hills  called  the 
Ballymageei^mi  Mountains,  but  the  remainii^ 
surface,  which  is  undulating  and  irregular,  is 
pervaded  by  bog  and  interspersed  wim  many 
fine  lakes.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Eme,  the 
Woodford,  the  Blackwater  and  the  Annalee, 
and  the  chief  lakes  Lough  Ramor,  Loug^  Shee- 
lin,  Lou^  C}owna,  Lough  Oughter  and  Upper 
Louoji  Eme.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous. 
Mudb  of  the  soil  of  this  county  is  cold,  spongy 
and  inclined  to  be  rushy.  The  chief  cereal 
crop  is^  oats,  the  chief  green  crop  potatoes. 
Wheat  is  little  cultivated ;  flax  is  raised  to  some 
extent,  and  the  high  lands  are  ^ood  for  grazing. 
Linen-bleaching  and  the  distilling  of  whisl^ 
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are  the  chief  industries.  The  principal  towns 
are  Cavan,  Cootehill  and  Belturbet.  There  are 
some  interesting  architectural  remains.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  (1911)  74,271,  of  which  81.4  per  cent  is 
Roman  Catholic. 

CAVAN,  Ireland,  town,  capital  and  chief 
business  centre  of  the  above  cdunty,  57  miles 
northwest  of  Dublin.  It  has  an  endowed  school 
founded  by  Charles  I,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
college,  and  has  some  trade  in  linen.  Pop. 
(1911)  2,961. 

CAVANILLBS,  ka-va-nelV^s,  Antonio 
Job6,  Spanish  dergyman  and  botanist: 
b.  Valencia  1745;  d.  Madrid  1804.  In 
1777  he  went  to  Paris  and  remained  there 
12  years,  occupied  with  the  study  of  sev^ 
eral  sciences,  but  chiefly  with  botany.  In 
1785-^  he  wrote  his  great  botanical 
work,  ^Monadelphiae  Cassis  Dissertationes 
decem\  (Paris  178S-89;  Madrid  1790,  4tOj  wiA 
engravings).  After  his  return  to  Spam  he 
wrote  ^Icones  et  Descriptiones  Plantartmi,  quae 
aut  sponte  in  Hispania  crescunt  aut  in  Hortis 
hospitantur>  (1791-99,  6  vols.,  folio,  with  601 
engravings).  In  pursuance  of  a  commission 
from  the  King,  Cavanilles  traveled  in  Valencia, 
and  collected  the  materials  for  his  ^Obser- 
vaciones  sobre  la  Historia  Natural,  Geografia, 
Agricultura,  Poblacion,  etc,  del  Reino  de  Va- 
lencia^ (1795-97,  2  vols.,  folio,  with  copper- 
plates from  the  drawings  of  the  author).  The 
work  was  published  at  me  expense  of  the  King, 
and  intended  as  the  first  part  of  a  similar  work 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  Spain.  Thunberg  has 
named  a  family  of  plants  C^vanilla.  His 
nephew  Antonio  Cavanilles  (1805-64)  was  a 
distinguished  advocate  and  the  audior  of  a 
history  of  Spain   (Madrid  1869-64). 

CAVATINA,  kav-*-te'na,  in  music,  a  short 
operatic  air  without  a  return  or  second  part, 
maintaining  the  same  tempo  throughout,  some- 
times relieved  with  recitative,  but  now  extended 
to  the  aria  generally,  especially  if  the  character 
of  expression  is  tender,  hopeful  or  joyous.  In 
this  elegant  and  gracefully  melodic  class  of 
composition  the  Italians  naturally  eclipse  all 
other  musicians;  yet  the  //  mio  Tesoro  of 
Mozart  will  bear  comparison  with  the  finest 
cavatinas  ever  written. 

CAVB,  or  CAVBRN»  an  opening  produced 
by  nature  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  Caves 
are  principallv  met  with  in  limestone  and  gyp- 
sum as  a  result  of  the  solvent  action  of  ordinary 
circulating  underground  water.  Less  often  they 
occur  in  sandstone,  and  in  volcanic  rocks  (ba- 
salt, lava,  tufa,  etc.).  The  form  of  the  caves 
depends  partly  u^on  the  nature  of  the  substance 
in  which  they  exist ;  but  it  is  frequently  altered 
by  external  causes.  Out  of  some  caverns  rivers 
take  their  course;  others  again  admit  rivers,  or 
may  be  said  to  swallow  them  for  a  space. 
There  are  many  and  various  causes  for  the 
formation  of  caves.  Those  in  limestone  and 
gypsum  are  unquestionably  the  results  of  the 
dissolving  power  of  water;  in  fact  the  almost 
perfectly  uniform  direction,  the  gentle  and 
equable  declivity  of  most  caves,  appear  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  long  continuance  of  water  in 
them,  the  action  of  which  has  widened  the  ex- 
isting crevices.  In  trachyte  and  lava. '  caves 
appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the  effects  of 


gas.  The  eaves  of  gypsum  often  contain  foul 
air;  the  caves  of  limestone  are  commonly 
marked  by  various  figures  of  stalactites,  pro- 
duced by  the  deposit  of  the  lime  dissolved  in 
the  water.  Many  of  these  lime  caves  contain 
remnants  of  bones  of  animals,  such  as  hyaenas, 
elephants  and  bears.    See  Cave-dwellers. 

Many  caves  are  remarkable  only  on  account 
of  their  great  size,  or  sublime  from  the  awful 
gloom  which  pervades  them,  and  the  echoes 
which  roll  like  thunder  through  their  vaulted 
passages.  Some  are  of  great  depth,  as  that  of 
Frederikshall,  Norway,  calculated  to  be  several 
thousand  feet  in  depth.  One  Of  the  grandest 
natural  caverns  known  is  Fingal's  Cave  (qv.) 
in  Staffa,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land. Its  sides  are  formed  of  ranges  of  basaltic 
columns,  which  are  almost  as  regular  as  hewn 
stone.  The  grotto  of  Antiparos,  on  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  (Grecian  Archipelago, 
is  celebrated  for  its  magnificence.  The  roof  is 
adorned  with  stalactites,  many  of  them  20  feet 
long,  and  hung  with  festoons  of  various  forms 
and  brilliant  appearance.  In  some  parts  im- 
mense columns  descend  to  the  floor;  others 
present  the  appearance  of  trees  and  brooks 
turned  to  marble.  The  Peak  Cavern  in  Derby- 
shire, England,  is  a  celebrated  curiosity  of  this 
kind.  It  IS  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length;  and, 
at  its  lowest  part,  600  feet  below  the  surface. 
Other  famous  stalactitic  caves  are  the  Luray 
Cavern  (q.v.),  Page  County,  Va. ;  one  near  Ma- 
tanzas,  Cuba;  one  near  Adelsberg,  Camiola; 
the  Wyandotte  Cave  (q.v.),  Crawford  County, 
Ind. ;  and  Madison's  Cave,  in  Rockingham 
County,  Va.  The  caves  of  Kirkdale,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Gailenreuth,  in  Germany,  are  remark* 
abje  for  the  quantities  of  bones  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros  and  hyaena  found  in  them.  In  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  there  are  a  number  of  stalacti- 
tic caverns,  of  which  the  principal  is  Saint 
Michael's  Cave,  many  feet  above  the  sea.  Other 
celebrated  caves  in  America  are  Weycr's  Cave, 
in  Augusta  County.  Va.,  extending  800  yards, 
but  extremely  irregular;  the  Colossal  Cavern, 
Ky.  (q.v.),  discovered  in  1895,  and  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  (q.v.)  in  Edmondson  County,  Ky., 
which  encloses  an  extent  of  about  150  miles  of 
subterraneous  windings.  One  of  its  chambers, 
called  the  Temple,  covers  a  space  of  nearly  five 
acres,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  solid 
rock  120  feet  in  height.  The  Cumbcriand 
Mountains,  in  Tennessee,  contain  some  curious 
caverns,  in  one  of  which,  at  a  depth  of  400  feet, 
a  stream  was  found  with  a  current  sufficiently 
powerful  to  turn  a  mill.  Another  cave  in  the 
same  State  is  named  Big  Bone  Cave,  from  the 
bones  of  the  mastodon  which  have  there  been 
discovered.  In  the  Raccoon  Mountains,  near 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  (^rgia,  is 
Nickojack  Cave,  50  feet  high  and  100  feet  wide, 
which  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles.  A  stream  of  considerable  size,  which  is 
interrupted  bv  a  fall,  runs  through  it.  The 
Ozark  region  of  Missouri  is  noted  for  its 
numerous  caves,  among  which  Onondaga  cavern 
is  perhaps  the  best  known.  Caves  are  some- 
times found  which  exhale  poisonous  vapors. 
The  most  remarkable  known  is  the  Grotto  del 
Cane,  a  small  cave  near  Naples.  In  Iceland  and 
Hawaii  there  are  many  caves  formed  by  the 
lava  from  volcanoes.  In  the  volcanic  country 
near  Rome  there  are  many  natural  cavities  of 
<great  extent  and  coolness,  which  are  sometimes 
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resorted  to  as  a  refuge  from  the  heat.  In 
South  America  is  the  cavern  of  Guacharo, 
whfch  is  said  to  extend  for  leagues.  For  in- 
.  formation  concerning  human  and  animal  re- 
mains in  caves,  see  Cave-dwellers  and  consult 
works  there  referred  tg.  See  also  section  on 
work  of  ground,  water,  in  article  on  Gbology. 

.  CAVE  ANIMALS.  The  animal  life  of 
caverns  falls  into  three  categories:  1.  Animals^ 
mostly  extinct,  that  made  their  dens  or  left  their 
bones  in  caves,  and  in  life  were  members  of 
the  next  group.  2.  Animals  that  temporarily, 
but  habitually,  resort  to  caves  for  refuge,  or 
sleepy  or  as  breeding-places.  3.  Animals,  de- 
generate, confined  to  an  underground  life 
Uiroughout  their  whole  existence.  None  of 
these  classes  include  those  making  small  caves 
for  themselves,  the  burrowers;  or  which,  like 
the  mole  and  many  insects,  dwdl  in  the  soil: 
or,  like  the  conies  (Hyrax),  the  pikas  and 
several  sea-birds,  spiders,  etc,  seek  safe  homes 
among  the  interstices  of  loose  rocks. 

Prehistoric  Cave  B«L8^.r- The  first  group 
will  require  little  space,  as  it  consists  of  such 
extinct  animals  as  the  cave  bear,  cave  lions, 
cave  leopard,  cave  hysena,  cave  wolf  and  some 
smaller  ones  that  have  been  given  these  names 
because  their  boneS  and  portraits  have  been 
found  abundantly  in  the  floors  or  on  the  walls 
of  caverns  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Indications 
trusted  by  geologists  and  archaeologists  combine 
to  show  that  these  animals^Uved  there  in  the 
latter  part,  at  least,  of  the  third  Inter-gladal 
Epoch,  and  on  through  the  fourth  and  last 
glacial  advance,  when,  although  central  £uro^ 
was  free  from  an  ice-cap^  an  almost  Arctic 
climate  prevailed,  with  much  rain.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Reindeer  Period,  when  human- 
ity was  represented  by  the  Neanderthal  race 
(see  Stone  Age).  The  weaker  part  of  the 
fauna  disappeared,  but  those  hardy  carnivores, 
finding  food  still  plentiful,  ^dually  adapted 
themselves  by  increased  hairmess  to  the  cold 
climate;  but  apparently  they  resorted  far  more 
than  previously  to  the  shelter  of  caves.  None 
of  those  mentioned  above  is  r^parded  as  uiy- 
thins  but  a  larger,  more  vigorous  variety 
(spelaa)  of  the  lion,  leopard,  w(4f,  spotted 
hysena,  etc.,  jexcept  the  cave  bear  (Ursus 
speUtus).  This  beast  was  the  most  thoroughly 
spekean  of  all  in  its  habits,  and  occupied  caves 
before  men  began  to  do  so.  It  was  not  much 
if  any  larger  than  the  ordinary  brown  bear  of 
to-day,  and  its  claws  were  shorter  and  feebler. 
•Hence  it  would  appear,*  says  Osborn,  *that 
the  Neanderthals  had  driven  out  from  the  caves 
a  type  of  bear  less  formidable  than  the  existing 
spedes,  but  nevertheless  a  serious  opponent  to 
men  armed  with  the  small  weapons  of  the 
Mousterian  period.*  Probably  fire  and  smoke 
were  the  most  effective  means.  These  bears 
were  numerous,  for  game  was  abundant  A 
singrle  cavern  in  western  France  has. yielded  re- 
mains of  more  than  800  skeletons;  and  from 
these  bones  and  from  prehistoric  drawings  it  is 
possible  to  know  this  animal  perfectly.  With 
the  close  of  the  last  period  of  partial  glaciation, 
and  the  return  in  the  early  Pleistocene  of  the 
moderate  dimate  that  still  continues,  these  and 
the  other  cave-haunttng  beasts  <Usappeared, 
largely,  no  doubt,  killed  off  by  the  better-armed 
Neolithic  hunters.  The  great  bear  left  no 
descendants,  for  the  modern  European  brown 


bear  traces  its  lineage  to  an  older  and  smaller 
spedes,  the  Etruscan  bear,  whose  bones  also 
are  occa^onally  exhumed  from  cave-floors. 

Caves  in  North  America  present  different 
conditions  from  those  of  Europe.  Those  that 
have  yielded  animal  remains,  such  as  the  Port 
Kennedy  and  Frankstown  *caves»  in  Pennsyl-  - 
vania,  and  the  Concord  Fissure  in  Aricansas, 
•arc  hardly  caverns,*  says  Scott,  •in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  woid,  but  rather  narrow 
fissures,  into  which  bones  and  carcasses  were 
washed  by  floods.*  They  contain  a  great 
variet]^  of  mid-Pldstooene  spedes,  at  least  hall 
of  wmch  are  extinct.  Big  Bone  Lick  Cave,  in 
Kentucky,  is  more  truly  a  cave,  and  has  fur- 
nished palKontolofi^r  widi  an  immense  supply  of 
bones  of  recent  time,  induding  several  andent 
spedes,  such  as  mastodons,  mammoths  and  the 
ground^sloth,  Megalonyx,  and  with  certain 
traces  of  human  presence.  Caves  in  northern 
<Ialifomia  are  also  rich  in  animal  remains,  illus- 
trating the  transition  from  gladal  to  modern 
faunas.  Brazilian  caverns  hare  yidded  mndi 
also;  and  a  cavern  near  Last  Hope  Inlet, 
Pataigonia,  is  noteworthy  for  tiie  finding  in  it 
of  the  bones,  and  large  pieces  of  the  skin,  of  a 
great  extinct  sloth  (Megatherium)  with  the 
hair  still  on. 

Tempormry  Ttaaiitt  of  Cavts.—  In  modem 
times,  as  andently,  bears  and  other  carnivores 
use  caves  as  sleeping-places  when  it  is  con- 
venient but  they  are  exdnsively  resorted  to  by 
a  few  lands  of  creatures  that  may  properly  be 
called  cave-temints.  The  most  characteristic  of 
these  probably  are  certain  baAs,  espedally  such 
insect-eating  kinds  as  the  leaf -nosed,  the  horse- 
thot  and  the  true  bats  of  the  family  Vesper- 
tilionidK.  Onres  ftequented  by  bats  usually 
haH>or  enormous  colonies,  and  one  who  enters 
and  disturbs  (hem  will  find  himself  in  die  midst 
of  a  whirring  multitude  tiiat  it  taxes  the 
powers  of  disscription  to  portray.  Some  caves 
long  occupied  contain  vast  deposits  of  the  rich- 
est possiUe  guano,  and  this  has  been  extensively 
utilized  in  some  places  as  a  fertilizer.  Such 
artifidal  caverns  as  the  deserted  tombs  of 
Egypt  are  filled  with  bats,  one  spedes  of  ^idr 
is  popularly  called  tomb-bat,  and  abounds  in 
the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Birds  of  two  sorts  are  cave-tenants.  The 
most  singnlaiy  probably,  is  the  ]ai]ge  euacharo, 
or  oil-bird,  ot  the  family  SteatomiihiM,  dassi- 
fied  between  the  nightjars  and  the  owls,  and 
inhabiting  northern  South  America  and  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  It  inhabits  both  sea-side 
and  mountain  caverns,  goin^  forth  only  at  dusk 
to  get  its  food,  which  is  mainly  fruit.  •Visitors 
to  the  breedingwcaves,*  says  Evans  (* Birds,* 
1900)  •are  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  circling 
crowd  of  oil-birds  uttering  loud  croaking  or 
rasping  cries.  .  .  .  The  numerous  nests  .  .  . 
are  flat,  drcular  masses  of  a  clay-like  substance 
placed  on  ledges  or  in  holes.*  Great  numbers 
of  these  birds  are  Idlled  by  torch-light  for  the 
sake  of  die  oil  obtained  from  them,  which  is 
excellent  for  illumination  or  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. The  odier  birds  choosing  sea-caves  as 
a  breeding-place  are  swifts  of  the  genus  Collo- 
calia,  whose  nests  are  -placed  in  the  depths  of 
caves  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  and  eastward 
and  southward  to  northern  Australia.  The  best 
known  of  the  many  spedes  is  that  which  pro- 
duces the  edible  nest  of  which  the  Chinese  are 
so  food    Huge  numbers  of  these  swifts  breed 
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in  company  in  dark  caves,  where  they  are  asso- 
ciated witii  bats;  but  the  bats  go  outside  at 
ni^t  and  the  swifts  by  day.  Such  caves  con- 
tain, exceedingly  rich  deposits  of  guano,  and 
return  to  their  owners  a  large  rental  for  the 
right  to  father  the  swifts'  nests  glu^d  to  their 
walls  and  roofs.    See  Swifts. 

Blind  Inhabitants. —  A  special  cave-fauna 
exists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  consisting  of 
an  assemblage  of  animals  of  different  classes 
which  are  blmd,  and  in  most  cases  ejreless.  This 
fauna  is  evidently  of  ^reat  antiquity,  since  it 
exists  most  plentifully  m  caves,  such  as  those 
of  the  limestone  district  of  the  South-Alle- 
ghanian  region,  and  in  southern  Europe,  whidi 
regions  are  south  of  the  region  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene glaciation.  Within  such  caves,  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  ^see  Cave),  are  rivers,  sink- 
holes and  deep  wells,  all  perfectly  dark,  in- 
habited by  blind  amphibians,  fish,  crayfish  and 
other  crustaceans,  and  by  many  kinds  of  in- 
sects and  spiders.  No  v^etation  exists  save  a 
few  scattered  molds  and  fungi,  and  all  the 
animals  are  carnivorous,  preying  on  each  other. 
Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentuocy  contains  about 
75  species  of  these  blind  creatures,  to  which 
40  or  50  more  may  be  added  from  other  south- 
em  caves;  while  several  hundred  kinds  have 
been  described  from  European  caverns. 

The  most  striking  and  interesting  form  in 
Mammoth  Cave  is  the  blind-fish  (Amblyopsis 
speUgus).  It  is  about  four  inches  long,  coloi^ 
less  and  blind,  the  eyes  being  vesti^al.  This 
fish  seeks  the  dark  and  shuns  the  lig^t,  being 
much  disturbed  by  a  lighted  match  or  bright 
sunlight,  or  even  by  a  ray  of  light.  In  well-fed 
adult  specimens  there  is  no  external  indication 
of  an  eye;  but  in  young  ones,  before  reaching 
a  length  of  two  inches,  the  eyes  can  be  distinctly 
seen,  owing  to  their  pigment,  which  is  lost  in 
the  adult.  The  optic  nerve  can  be  traced  in 
examples  under  an  inch  in  length.  This  will 
apply  to  the  eyes  of  other  blind  fishes  and  blind 
insects,  Crustacea,  etc.  While  the  sense  of  sight 
is  lost,  that  of  touch  in  the  blind-fish,  as  in 
most  other  cave  animals,  is  exalted  Amblyopsis 
>is  provided  with  tactile  papillae,  arranged  in 
ridges  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  head. 
They  are  said  to  show  extreme  timidity  and 
caution  in  their  movements. 

A  still  higher  type  of  vertebrate,  two  species 
of  salamanders,  have  become  adapted  to  cave 
hfe,  losing  their  eyesight  by  disuse.  The  species 
of  the  genus  Spelerpes  frequent  damp,  dark 
situations  and  the  entrances  to  caves.  An  allied 
form  (Txphhtriton  spelaus)  is  distinctly  a 
cavemicofous  as  distinguished  from  a  twihgfat 
species,  and  has  never  been  found  outside  of 
caves.  Its  eyes  show  early  stages  of  degenera- 
tion. It  inhabits  caves  in  southwestern  Mis- 
souri, and  occurs  under  rocks  in  and  out  of 
water.  Still  another  salamander,  whose  eyes 
are  the  most  degenerate  known  among  am- 
phibians, is  the  Typhlomolge  rathbuni.  It  lives 
m  subterranean  streams,  tapped  by  an  artesian 
and  also  a  surface  well,  near  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  and  in  one  of  the  caves  near  that  town. 
Its  remarkably  long  and  slender  legs  are  too 
weak  to  support  its  body  when  out  of  water. 

The  lower  animals  tell  the  same  story  of  de^ 
generation,  total  or  partial  atrophv  of  the  eye, 
together  with  loss  of  color,  and,  in  a  more 
striking  way,  the  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
vision  by  a  great  increase  in  length   of   the 


antennae  and  other  appendages^  or  by  the  growth 
of  long,  slender  tactile  bristles. 

The  blind  crajrfish  (Oreonectes  pellucidus) 
is  a  common  cave  form.  It  differs  from  its 
out-of-door  allies  in  being  blind  deaf,  slender-' 
bodied  and  colorless.  ^  Other  blind  or  eyeless 
crustaceans  are  various*  kinds  of  amphipods  and 
isopods,  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial,  of  which 
species  of  Cactdotea  are  the  most  abundant, 
and  form  the  food-supply  of  the  blind  crayfish. 

The  eyeless  beetles  of  caves  (Anophthalmi) 
have  no  vestige  of  eye  or  of  optic  nerves,  while 
their  bodies  and  appendages  are  slender.  They 
grope  their  way  about  by  means  of  very  long 
tactile  bristles.  Other  beetles,  such  as  Adelops, 
which  have  retained  vestiges  of  the  outer  eye; 
some  spiders  comprisinj^  an  eyeless  species,  and 
others  with  eyes  varying  in  size,  some  much 
reduced,  spin  little  webs  on  the  walls  of  the 
chambers.  Among  the  harvestmen  some  (PAo- 
lanpides)  have  extraordinarily  long  legs; 
while  the  Campodea  (q.v.),  a  wingless  insect 
of  the  Mammoth  and  other  caves  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  differs  from  the  outdoor 
form  in  its  antennae  and  abdominal  appendages, 
being  ^eatly  exaggerated  in  leng^.  There  are 
also  mites,  myriapods,  primitive  win^ess  insects 
(Podurans),  a  few  flies,  worms  and  infusorians. 

Origin  and  History.— The  blind  fauna  of 
caves,  according  to  Packard,  is  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  individuals  which  have  been 
carried  by  various  means  into  the  subterranean 
passages,  have  become  adapted  to  life  in  per- 
petual darkness,  becoming  isolated,  and  thus, 
as  long  as  Ihey  are  subjected  to  their  peculiar 
environment,  breed  true  to  their  speaes,  and 
show  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  their  originally 
eyed  condition.  The  absence  of  the  stimulus  of 
light  causes  the  eyes,  through  disuse,  to  under- 
go reduction  and  atroplw.'  With  this  goes,  in 
certain  forms,  the  loss  of  the  optic  ganglia  and 
optic  nerves. 

Bibliography^- Packatd,  A.  S..  «Cave 
Fauna  of  North  America^  (Washington  1888)  ; 
Eigeman,  C.  H.,  <Cave  Vertebrates  of  America' 
(Washington  1909) ;  Scott,  <Land  Mammals  of 
Western  Hemisphere*  ([New  York  1913); 
Morgan,  T.  H.,  <  Evolution  and  Adaptation* 
(New  York  1903). 

Ernest  Ingersoll. 

CAVE-BEAR,  an  extinct  species  of  Eu- 
ropean bear  closely  allied  to  the  living  grizzly, 
but  attaining  a  large  size.  Its  remains  are  found 
in  bone-beds  in  caverns,  whence  the  name.  The 
habits  of  the  animal  were  probably  not  different 
from  those  of  modem  bears.  The  cave-bear  of 
South  America  is  a  different  animal.  Both 
species  are  found  in  the  larger  caverns  of 
North  and  South  America.    See  Bears. 

CAVE-DWELLERS.  This  topic  is  nat- 
urally divisible  into  two  parts  —  first,  the  pre- 
historic aspect,  and,  second,  the  modem  human 
occupation.  The  prehistoric  use  of  shelters 
and  subterranean  chambers  by  the  primitive 
savages,  often  called  *cave-men,*  was  incidental 
to  human  existence  before  civilization,  and  is 
fully  treated  in  the  article  Stone- Ace,  The 
present  article  therefore  avoids  that  phase  of 
cave  history,  and  is  confined  to  the  use  of  un^ 
derffround  chambers,  natural  or  artificial,  by  • 
civilized  mankind  for  dwellings,  refuges,  wor- 
shipping places  or  sepulture. 

Cavems  naturally  occur  in  limestone  reg^on% 
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or  where  soft  layers  of  sandstone  or  volcanic 
debris  aUemate  with  harder  layers  (see  Cave), 
and  are  usually  dry,  well-ventilated,  of  a  fairly 
even  temperature  throughout  the  year,  and 
often  contain  streams  of  running  water.  Thc^ 
«are,  therefore,  suitable  enough  for  human  habi- 
tation^ and  often  are  really  attractive.  It  is  not 
surpnsing,  then,  that  from  the  earliest  ttmes 
caves  have  been  adopted  as  human  residences 
and  storehouses^  and  that  they  continue  to  be 
so  utilized  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
In  the  Western  hemisphere  this  practice  has 
never  been  followed,  the  occasional  exceptions 
here  and  there  bein^  n^;Ugible.  The  reason 
is  that  the  civilization  of  both  North  and 
South  America  is  an  important  one.  The  early 
immigrants  were  men  and  women  used  to 
building  houses,  and  finding  in  the  New  World 
plenty  of  room  and  materials  for  house  build- 
ing liad  no  need  of,  and  felt  no  call  to,  cave-lif e ; 
nor  have  they  been  driven  to  it  by  fear. 

The  people  of  tbt  Old  World,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  China  Sea»  on  the  other 
hand,  inherited  the  practice  from  rcnote  an- 
tiquity, and  maintained  it  under  the  pressure  of 
semi-barbarous  and  crowded  social  conditions, 
poverty,  danger  from  incessant  wars  and  robber 
raids,  until  now  in  many  places  residence  in 
artificial  or  modified  caves  is  a  matter  of 
economy,  or  choice,  or  both.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  southwestern  Europe,  and  esr 
pecially  of  France^  where  great  areas  of  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  and  volcanic  breccia  underlie 
the  soil.  Through  these  the  rivers,  especially 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire,  Dordogne  and 
Garonne,  have  cut  deep  channels  with  precipi- 
tous sides.  Here  scores  of  natural  caves  have 
been  human  habitations  from  prehistoric  until 
recent  times  —  some  even  vet  furnishing  hu- 
man homes.  Baring-Gould  pictures  a  well- 
known  example  that  has  been  explored  1^ 
antiquaries : 

*At  the  bottom  of  all  the  d^wsits  (constitut- 
ing its  floor-layers]  were  (fiscovered  the  re- 
mains of  the  verv  earliest  inhabitants,  with  their 
hearths  about  which  they  sat  in  nudity  and  split 
bones  to  extract  the  marrow,  trimmed  flinty 
worked  horn,  necklaces  of  pierced  wolf  ana 
bear  teeth;  then  potsherds,  formed  by  hand 
long  after  the  invention  of  the  wheel;  higher 
up  were  the  arms  and  utensils  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  the  weights  of  nets.  Above  these  came 
the  remains  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  wheel-turned 
crocks.  A  still  higher  stratum  surrendered  a 
weight  of  a  scale  stamped  with  an  effigy  of  the 
crusading  King,  Saint  Louis  (1226-70),  and 
finally  francs  bearing  the  profile  of. .  .  Leopold 
(of  Belgium].* 

Such  a  record  of  almost  continuous  occupa- 
tion might  be  multiplied  by  hundreds;  and  in 
many  cases  such  ancient  resorts  have  been 
enlarged  and  improved.  The  same  is  true  of 
northern  Africa  and  northern  Asia. 

We  have  to  do  more  especially  with  arti- 
ficial caves  dug  out  by  men  for  occupation  in 
one  or  another  waty.  Thousands  of  habitations, 
stables  and  workshops  were  cut  in  the  hillsides 
of  Nottinghamshire  and  Staffordshire,  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  were  occupied  until,  within  a 
few  years,  the  local  health  authorities  cleared 
them  out.  Holy  Austin's  rock  in  Shropshire, 
a  mass  of  red  sandstone,  is  honeycombed  with 
habitations,  whose  neatly  framed  windows  and 
doors  are  cut  through  the  rock  wall  left  for 
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a  front,  and  whidi  even  now  are  greatly  liked 
by  their  tenants. 

The  vast  expanse  of  chalk  that  underhes 
southern  England,  Flanders  and  northern  France 
is  easily  woriced,  yet  firm  enough  not  to  fall 
iiV  or  crack  away,  when  ordinary  precautions 
are  taken  by  the  miner,  aiid  one  might  almost 
sa^r  that  wherever  it  is  exposed  in  river  cuttings 
living  rooms  have  been  dug  into  the  dins. 
Often  these  are  so  numerous  and  deep,  that  an 
underground  village  exists.  Thus  near  Mon- 
taif  e,  in  the  department  of  Loir  et  Cher,  about 
150  miles  south  of  Paris,  is  the  little  city  of 
Trdo»  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  of  chalk.  «The  whole 
heigfa^^  a  recent  visitor  writes*  Hs  like  a  sponge, 
•perforated  with  passages  giving  access  to  halls, 
some  of  which  are  circular,  and  into  stone 
chambers;  and  most  of  the  nomcs  are  wholly 
or  in  part  underground.  The  caves  that  are  in- 
habited are  staged  one  above  another,  some 
reached  by  stains  that  are  little  better  than 
ladders,  and  the  subterranean  passages  running 
from  them  form  a  labyrinth  within  the  bowels 
of  the  hill,  and  run  in  superposed  storeys  .  .  . 
The  town  ...  is  pardy  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  but  very  few  houses  are  without  exca- 
vated  chambers,  store  places  or  stables.  The 
caf^  looks  ordinary  enough,  but  enter,  and  you 
find  yourself  in  a  dungeon.^ 

The  valley  of  the  Loir^  a  northern  tribntaiy 
of  the  Loire  at  Angers,  abounds  in  such 
rock  villages^  and  they  occur  in  many  other 
places  in  France^  Spain  and  northern  Italy.  In 
the  dqiartment  of  Maine  et  Loire,  whole  vil- 
lages are  underground.  A  man  may  utilize 
valuable  hillside  ground  for  a  vineyard,  by 
building  walb   to   retain   level   terraces.     He 

?:uarries  the  necessary  stones  from  the  hill  and 
ences  his  property.  Then  for  his  own  dwelling 
he  cuts  out  chambers  in  the  sides  of  his  quarry, 
leaving  a  thin  front  wall  with  windows  and 
doorways,  and  bores  a  chimney  up  to  the  sur- 
face. Near  Loudon  the  dry  moat  of  a  mediaeval 
casti^  cut  into  the  rock,  is  alive  with  people 
inhabiting  tenements  dug  into  its  sides.  It  is 
true  that  in  most  cases  the  families  livinp^  in 
such  quarters  are  poor  and  mean  —  sometimes 
degraded;  but  a  great  many  are  the  homes  of 
families  of  honest,  working  folks ;  are  decently 
furnished,  and  omamentecT  outwardly  by  ledge 
gardens,  hanging  vines  and  neatly  curtained 
windows;  or  regular  house  fronts  may  be 
erected  before  the  caves,  as  is  well  known  to 
tourists  of  the  ^chateau  country^  about  Tours. 
Caves,  natural  and  artificial,  have  been  and 
are  still  valued  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  world. 
Villages  like  those  described  above  exist  in 
some  parts  of  Italy^  in  Sicily,  in  Egypt  and  es- 
pecially in  Syria.  Southeast  of  Damascus,  and 
not  far  from  Palmyra,  is  Edrei,  the  capital  of 
the  Amoritish  King  Og,  ruler  of  Bashan,  which 
was  captured  by  the  Israelites  in  the  course  of 
their  conquest  of  Canaan.  It  was  an  under- 
ground city  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  which  was 
explored  some  years  ago  by  Wetzstein,  who  was 
astonished  at  its  extent.  After  threading  a 
long,  downward  entrance^passage  he  found 
himself  in  a  broad  street,  with  dwellings  on 
each  side  of  comfortable  height  and  width. 
*The  temperature  was  mild,  the  air  free  from 
unpleasant  odors,  and  I  felt  not  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  breathing.  Further  along  there 
were  several  cross  streets,  and  my  ^ide  called 
my  attention  to  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  for  ale. 
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like  three  others  which  I  afterward  saw,  now 
closed  from  above.  Soon  after  we  came  to  a 
market  place,  where  for  a  long  distance  on 
both  sides  of  the  pretty  broad  street,  were 
nimierous  shops  in  the  walls,  exactly  in  the 
style  of  the  shops  seen  in  Syrian  cities.  After 
a  while  we  turned  into  a  side  street  where  a 
great  hall,  whose  roof  was  supported  by  four 
pillars,  attracted  my  attention.  The  roof,  a  ceil- 
ing, was  formed  of  a  single  slab  of  jasper,  per- 
fectly smooth  and  oi  immense  size.^ 

In  this  region,  too.  ties  Petra,  hidden  in  a 
gorge  of  savage  granaeur,  and  often  visited  by 
tourists.  It  also  is  an  excavated  dty,  where 
temples  with'  their  colonnades  and  facades  are 
let  into  the  red  cliff,  superimposed  one  above 
another.  <^From  the  earliest  recorded  times  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  were  ^Horim,^  that 
is  to  say  Troglod3rtes,  whose  first  rude  grottoes, 
shapeless  caverns  hollowed  out  of  the  hillside, 
have  been  transformed  to  architectural  galleries 
decorated  with  statues  and  bas-^reliefs.^ 

Many  other  most  curious  examples  of  the 
present  occupation  of  cave-dwellings  in  the 
East  and  in  northern  China  might  be  cited  es- 
pecially where  banks  and  steep  hillsides  ot  the 
stiff  earth  called  loess  have  been  tunneled  into, 
and  are  occupied  by  hundreds  of  dwelling  places 
in  which  families  now  live  in  health  and  con- 
tentment. 

Vast  numbers  of  caverns,  with  evidences  of 
former  domestic  occupation,  are  to  be  seen  also 
in  the  mountains  about  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yangtse  Kiang  (Blue  River)  in  southwestern 
China.  They  are  now  left  empty,  or  used  oo- 
casionally  only  as  ^refugees^;  but  in  Kan-Su 
and  Shen-Si  precisely  similar  caverns  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  hillside,  and  even  to-day  they  are 
favorite  dwellings  of  the  people.  Africa  is  not 
in  general  a  cavernous  region,  because  of  its 
geology ;  but  in  south  central  Africa,  the  Bush- 
men were  found  dwelling  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  ground.  Doman  (Trans.  S.  Afri- 
can Philos.  Soc  1909)  writing  of  such  inhabited 
caves  in  Basutoland  says  they  were  the  rallying 
points  of  the  various  clans;  and  Stow  reports 
that  those  inhabited  by  the  head  chiefs  were 
adorned  by  paintings  of  totemic  animals  and 
the  like. 

Caves  as  Refuges. —  Caverns  and  under- 
ground retreats,  natural  and  artificial,  ancient 
and  modern,  have  always  been  resorted  to  Sis 
hiding  places,  not  only  by  individuals  fleeing 
from  persecution,  or  avoiding  legal  punish- 
•  ment,  or  for  criminal  concealment  (as  by  smug- 
glers and  robbers),  but  by  great  companies  of 
people  with  their  goods,  in  times  of  war  or 
other  social  disasters.  The  early  history  of  the 
Jews  as  given  in  the  Bible  has  frequent  refer- 
ences -to  this  resort,  as  when  Ahab  persecuted 
the  prophets  and  Obadiah  hid  them  ly  fifties  in 
a  cave;  and  as  when  Joshua  defeated  the 
Amorites  and  their  five  kings  hid  themselves  in 
the  cave  at  Makkedah.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  has  occurred  wherever  men  fought  in  a 
cavernous  region  from  the  beginning  of 
humanitv  to  the  battles  in  northern  France  in 
1917,  where  whole  regiments  were  concealed 
in  subterranean  chambers  north  of  the  Aisne. 
Nowhere  was  the  value  of  such  means  of 
safety  to  a  harassed  population  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  civil  wars  that  have  raged  in  south- 
western China-  and  in  the  tribal  conflicts  and 
blood-feuds  of  Afghanistan. 


The  Roman  armies  were  constantly  baffled 
by  this  method  of  escape  in  conquering  the 
Armenians  and  Arabs  in  Asia  Minor,  or  Gauls 
of  France  and  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  South 
Germany.  When  the  Saracens  invaded  France 
from  Spain  in  the  8th  century,  they  found  that 
the  inhabitants,  profiting  by  experience,  had 
constructed  undergrouna  retreats  inaccessible 
to  them,  and  by  this  means,  almost  alone,  was 
the  country  saved  from  utter  dep^ulation. 
Scarcely  a  century  passed  for  several  nundred 
years  that  this  dreadful  experience  was  not 
repeated  at  the  hands  of  the  Northmen  (9th 
century) ;  at  the  hands  of  English  conquerors 
(12th  century);  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome  in  the  persecution  of  the  Albtgenses  (14th 
century)  and  at  the  hands  of  local  robbef  barons 
all  the  time. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  defenseless 
peasantry  and  townsmen  to  learn  diat  their 
natural  caves  were  not  capacious  enough  to 
house  the  people,  and  they  began  to  construct 
great  subterranean  halls,  usuallpr  beneath  their 
farms  and  villages,  but  often  high  in  the  faces 
of  cliffs  and  ways  so  difficult  of  access  that  one 
man  could  defend  the  ladder  or  narrow  stairs 
by  which  they  were  reached.  Hundreds  of  such 
underground,  lal^rinthine.  caves  of  refuge, 
are  known  in  soutiiem  and  central  France,  and 
have  been  surveyed  and  described  by  French 
antiquaries,  each  large  enough  to  contain  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  with  much  property 
and  provisions  tor  a  siege.  Lacoste,  in  his 
^History  of  Ouercy,>  remarks  that  in  Lower 
Quercy  the  inhabitants  dug  souterrtUns  with  a 
labor  that  only  love  of  Hie  could  prompt. 
*^Three  of  vast  extent  have  been  discovered  at 
Fontanes,  Mondoumerc,  and  Olmie  .  .  .  The 
vastest  and  most  remarkable  for  its  extent  and 
the  labor  devoted  to  it  is  at  Olmie.  The 
chambers  are  scooped  out  of  a  very  hard  sand- 
stone. In  some  of  them  are  little  wells  or 
reservoirs  that  were  filled  with  water  as  a  pre- 
caution against  thirst.*  The  entrance  to  such 
a  hiding  place  was  carefully  concealed  in  a 
cellar,  or  under  a  movable  stone  in  a  church 
floor,  or  in  a  thicket ;  and  all  the  excavated  ma- 
terial was  widely  scattered  so  as  not  to  betray 
the  place. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  feudal  seigneur  to 
protect  his  vassals  in  return  for  their  fealty  and 
service ;  and  every  old  castle  in  southern  Europe 
built  in  feudal  times,  almost  always  in  some 
high  and  preferablv  isolated  situation,  stands 
on  rock  drilled  through  and  through  with 
galleries  and  chambers.  ^On  the  alarm  being 
given,*  in  the  words  of  Baring-Gould,  *of  the 
approach  of  an  arm^  marching  through  the 
land  ...  or  the  hovenng  of  a  band  of  brigands 
over  the  spot,  within  a  few  hours  all  this  under- 
ground world  was  filled  with  plows,  looms, 
bedding,  garments,  household  stuff  of  every 
description,  and  rang  with  the  bleating  of  sheepi 
the  lowing  of  oxen,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and 
the  whimpering  of  women  and  children.*  This 
writer  gives  a  list  of  49  places  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vienne  alone,  where  such  grottoes  have 
been  discovered,  mostly  under  churches  and 
castles,  and  we  beUeve  his  statement  that  they 
number  thousands  in  France  alone.  Where  the 
entrance  was  not  within  the  walls  of  a  castle, 
defenses  were  arranged  against  assault.  The 
entrance  was  very  narrow,  steeply  inclined,  pro- 
vided with   concealed   pitfalls,   and   defended 
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by  int«rio(r  doors  and  by  side-calleries  from 
which  entering  assailants  might  be  speared  or 
otherwise  attacked.  Nevertheless  horrible  tales 
remain  in  history  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons being  burnt  out,  or  sufiFocated  by  smoke 
in  these  caves,  or  walled  up  by  their  enemies 
*  and  left  to  starve. 

Such  souterrmns  abound  in  the  northwest 
of  France,  also,  where  the  most  dreadful  wars 
and  oppression  have  swept  the  land  again  and 
again.  Not  only  under  villager  but  beneath  the 
scattered  woodlands,  the  chalk  was  (and  is) 
riddled  with  chambers  and  passages  like  an 
ant's  nest.  Victor  Hugo  has  pn^ven,  in  his 
*Quatre-vingt  Treize,^  a  vivid  picture  of  this 
state  of  things  in  Brittany  at  the  time  of  the 
dreadful  peasant  uprising  called  La  Vendee 
(1793-96).  «The  gloomy  Breton  forests,*  be 
tells  us,  were  servants  and  accomplices  in  the 
rebellion.*  The  subsoil  of  every  forest  was  a 
sort  of  sponge  pierced  and  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  a  secret  highway  of  mines,  cells 
and  galleries.  The  tmderground  belligerents 
lurking  in  these  hovels  under  trap-doors  were 
kept  perfectly  informed  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  would  spring  up  under  the  feet,  or  Just 
behind  the  heels  of  their  ambushed  foes.  Hugo 
asserts  that  in  Isle-et-Villaine,  in  the  forest  of 
Pertre,  not  a  human  trace  was  to  be  found, 
yet  there  were  collected  6,000  men  under  Focard. 
^In  the  forest  of  Meullac,  in  Morhiban,  not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen,  yet  it  held  8»000  men.'  No 
won  der  Napoleon's  recruiting-sergeants  could 
find  few  young  men  to  impress,  m  the  latter 
years  of  his  campaigns  —  they  nad  all  run  to 
their  holes  like  scared  rabbits. 

The  same  arrangements  for  safety  from 
massacre  and  robbery  were  made  farther  north ; 
and  we  are  assured  by  a  recent  historian  that 
*it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
village  between  Arras  and  Amiens  and  between 
Roye  and  the  sea,  betwixt  the  courses  of  the 
Somme  and  Authie.  that  was  not  provided  with 
these  underground  refuges.*  One  wonders 
how  large  a  part  they  have  played  in  the  ^reat 
war  that  began  there  in  1914.  It  is  evident 
that  the  ^dugouts*  and  other  subterranean  de- 
fenses that  held  so  large  a  place  in  the  cam- 
paigns that  followed  were  not  as  novel  devices 
as  the  surprised  Western  world  considered 
them. 

Caves  as  Places  of  Religious  Worship. — 
Whether  or  not  the  prehistoric  peoples,  the 
cave-men,  decorated  their  cabins  with  religious 
intent,  or  whether  anything  in  the  way  of  wor- 
ship was  connected  with  Uiem^  is  a  matter  on 
which  archaeologists  are  undecided.  Primitive 
man  was  a  worshipper  of  nature,  in  the  sense 
that  he  feared  and  tried  to  conciliate  the 
powerful  unseen  agencies  that  he  believed  filled 
the  universe.  Supreme  among  the  natural  mani- 
festations was  the  sun,  and,  as  opposed  to  its 
brightness,  the  powers  of  evil  worked  in  and 
were  represented  by  darkness.  Hence  caves, 
unlighted,  deep  and  mysterious,  were  logically 
regarded  as  abodes  of  malignant  spirits,  and 
perhaps  as  opening  to  the  daric  and  horrid 
underworld.  «The  Zulus,*  says  Tylor.  «can 
show  the  holes  where  one  can  descend  by  a 
cavern  into  the  underworld  of  the  dead,  an 
idea  well-known  in  the  classic  lake  Avemus, 
and  which  has  lasted  on  to  our  own  day  in 
Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  Lough  Deat^ 
[Ireland.]*     Such  holes  might  call   for  pro- 


pitiatory offerinpfs,  btit  would  not  become 
temples  of  uplifting  worship.  In  various  parts 
of  the  world,  however,  grottoes  were  used  for 
the  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  in  Egypt  this  be- 
came a  cult  of  tremendous  influence  on  the 
people,  who,  as  they  advanced,  constructed 
elaborate,  rodc-cut  tombs.  Their  growing  be- 
lief in  the  immortality^  of  the  soul  —  nowhere 
more  thoroughly  realized  —  led  to  ceremonials 
of  remembrance  and  ancestor-worship  that  de- 
veloped into  a  philosophy  that  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  temples,  and  some  of  these  temples 
were  carved  out  of  solid  rock,  with  an  ornate, 
architectural  entrance  (see  Egypt).  The  same 
sequence  of  religious  philosophy  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  the  vall^  of  the  Euphrates  as  in 
that  of  the  Nile.  The  form  of  their  ancient 
temples  verifies  the  tradition  of  the  Chaldees 
that  they  were  evolved  from  tombs. 

The  wonderful  cave  temples  of  India,  es- 
pecially those  of  Elephanta  Island,  near  Bom- 
bay, are  well  known,  or  may  be  studied  in  the 
elaborate  book  *  Cave-temples  of  India,*  by 
Ferguson  and  Burgess.  Those  of  Elephanta 
are  Hindu  (Sivaistic),  but  more  than  500 
excavations  made  in  ancient  times  by  Bud- 
dhists for  the  purposes  of  worship  are  known  in 
northwest  Inma.  Buddhist  temples  in  caves, 
many  of  them  still  visited  on  holy  days  by 
priests  and  devotees,  abound  in  southwestern 
China  —  a  fact  little  known  even  to  the  Chinese 
themselves;  most  of  them  are  natural  grottoes, 
more  or  less  modified  for  their  purpose,  and 
not  all  can  be  regarded  as  Buddhistic  The  latest 
explorer  of  them  is  Vicomte  D'Ollone,  who 
speaks  as  follows  of  them,  as  seen  in  the  moun- 
tains near  the  head  of  the  Blue  River  (Yang- 
tze) in  his  book  ^In  Forbidden  (Hiina:^ 
^Sometimes  a  population  of  statues  slumbers 
and  dreams  in  the  mystery  of  these  caverns, 
and  the  visitor  experiences  a  feeling  of  re- 
ligious awe  as  the  torchlight  shows  their  forms 
emerging  from  the  shadow,  like  the  very  spirits 
of  the  earth.* 

A  new  and  different  impulse  toward  the 
utilizing  of  natural  caves,  and  the  construction 
of  underground  places  of  worship  was  given 
by  the  advent  of  Christianity  and  the  conse- 
quent persecution  of  its  early  followers  by  the 
Romans,  who  regarded  the  sect  not  only  as 
heretical  but  as  politically  dangerous.  The 
faithful  victims  of  this  persecution  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  seek  everywhere  secret  places 
for  their  meetings.  Their  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body,  which  was  new  in  Rome, 
required  that  attention  be  paid  to  its  proper 
bestowal  after  death,  and  this  led,  as  long  be- 
fore it  had  done  in  Egypt,  to  elaborate  tombs. 
Hence  those  sacred  rock-cut  tombs  still  revered 
in  Palestine;  and  hence  also  the  vast  cata- 
combs (q.v.)  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  and  of 
many  other  Italian  cities.  Within  these  cata- 
combs were  not  only  funereal  chapels  but  regu- 
lar churches.  The  system  of  hermitage,  which 
became  so  prevalent  in  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era  throughout  North  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor,  sanctified  many  caves  and  semi-grot- 
toes once  inhabited  by  anchorites,  and  led  to 
regular  worship  in  them.  Says  Dean  Stanley 
«Sinai  and  Palestine>  (London  1856):  «The 
moment  that  the  religion  of  Palestine  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Europeans  it  is  hardly  too  much  . 
to  say  that  as  far  as  sacred  traditions  arc  con- 
cerned it  became  a  religion  of  caves.    . 
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Wherever  a  sacred  association  had  to  be  fixed, 
a  cave  was  immediately  selected  or  found  as  its 
home* 

In  Europe  the  veneration  of  the  mATtfTS 
became  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  worship;  and  in  many  places 
the  earth  or  rock  about  their  tombs  was  re- 
moved until  the  sarcophagus  was  exposed, 
and  then  a  chapel,  wholly  or  partially  sub- 
terranean, was  built  about  it.  The  crypts  of 
ancient  cnurches  owe  their  origin  to  this  cus- 
tom, and  many  old  cathedrals  and  churches  in 
Europe  rest  on  such  sites. 

All  these  influences  resulted  in  the  hewing 
of  early  and  mediaeval  churches  out  of  the 
massif  of  cliffs  and  hillsides.  E^yvt  has  sev- 
eral rock-hewn  temples  of  this  kind;  and  they 
occur  in  Palestine,  Crete,  Spain,  France,  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere.  How  elaborate  many  of 
them  are  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example, 
that  of  Saint  Emilion,  in  the  vauley  of  the 
Dordogne  River,  France,  where,  in  the  middle 
of  the  8th  century,  a  hermit  named  Emiiian 
lived  in  a  small  cave,  still  to  be  seen.  He  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  teacher,  and  finally  a 
monastery  and  gradually  a  town  grew  up  in 
the  valley  below.  Beside  the  town  rises  an 
abrupt  mass  of  rock,  hollowed  out  into  a  stately 
church.  Its  ground-plan  measures  120  by  60 
feet.  The  front  contains  a  vestibule,  21  feet 
high,  with  doors  and  windows  pierced  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.  The  three  lower  windows  are 
of  the  flamboyant  order,  the  upper  three 
(clearstory)  are  round;  tHe  principal  doorwav 
Uirough  the  rock-wall  is  richly  sculptured. 
The  body  of  the  church  stands  parallel  with 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  is  95  feet  long  and 
60  feet  high.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  side- 
aisles,  all  excavated  out  of  the  living  rock,  the 
pillars  left  square,  the  ceiling  accurately 
vaulted,  and  the  wnole  dimly  lighted  by  the 
vestibule  windows.  The  pillars  are  plain,  and 
without  capitals,  but  quaint  large  figures  are 
carved  on  the  walls  and  at  the  rear  of  the 
choir. 

Coincident  with  these  mediaeval  churches 
several  famous  monasteries  be^n  as  cave- 
hermitages,  and  were  enlarged  mto  series  of 
halls  and  cells  cut  out  of  solid  rock.  These 
were  in  some  cases  occupied  for  hundreds  of 
years^  supplemented  by,  or  giving  place  to. 
buildings  erected  near  them.  Examples  oi 
such  cave-monasteries  of  old  times  are  to  be 
found  even  in  England 

Biblio j;raphy.— The  most  complete  sum- 
mary of  information  relating  to  modern  cave- 
dwellers  is  to  be  found  in  Baring-Gould's 
^CliflF-Castles  and  Cave- Dwellings  of  Europe^ 
(Philadelphia  1911)  ;  for  local  particulars  else- 
where, consult  geographical  treatises,  such  as 
the  <  Universal  Geography >  of  Reclus;  books 
by  explorers  and  travelers;  the  publications  of 
archaeological  institutes;  scientinc  periodicals, 
and  local  histories  —  mostly  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Ernest  Ingersoll. 

CAVE  MEN,  are  literally  men  who  have 
occupied,  or  do  occupy,  caves  as  residences. 
In  popular  use  the  term  most  often  refers  to 
the  prehistoric  time,  when  primitive  men  dwelt 
in  the  shelter  of  overhanging  rocks  and  cavern 
roofs,  because  they  had  not  yet  learned  how 
to  build  houses.  This  is  the  fact  in  a  certain 
early  stage  of  primitive  culture;  and  it  will  be 


found  treated  in  its  wopcr  historic  place  in  the 
article  Stonb  Age.  For  the  human  occupation 
of  caves  for  residence  and  various  other  pur- 
poses within  historic  times  see  Cave  Dwellers. 

CAVE-TEMPLE,  a  cave  used  as  a  temple; 
but  the  name  is  especially  applied  to  temples 
excavated  in  the  solid  rode  such  as  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  in  India. 

CAVEAT,^  kiVMt  (Lat.  ^et  him  beware*), 
in  law,  a  notice  served  on  a  public  officer  or 
court  to  refrain  from  doing  a  certain  act  with- 
out first  giving  notice  to  the  caveator,  as  the 
person  is  termed  who  enters  the  caveat.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  use  of  the  caveat  in  the 
United  States  is  its  entry  by  an  inventor  in  the 
Patent  Office  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
his  claim  to  priority  of  invention,  by  enjoining 
its  officers  from  issuing  letters  |>atent  for  any 
invention  interfering  with  or  infringing  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  caveator  without  first 
giving  him  notice  of  the  application  for  such 
letters  patent.  The  terms  of  the  caveat  must 
set  forth  the  claims  of  the  inventor  and  the 
details  of  his  invention  with  sufficient  particu- 
larity to  enable  the  officials  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  determine  whether  a  subsequent  application 
for  letters  falls  within  the  claims  of  the  first 
inventor.  If  such  is  the  case  the  caveator 
is  entitled  to  notice  of  such  interfering  appli- 
cation, and  the  new  applicant's  claim  to  letters 
is  suspended  for  diree  months,  during  which 
period  the  caveator  must  complete  his  speci- 
fications and  file  his  own  application  for  letters 
patent  If  no  interfering  application  is  filed, 
the  caveator's  rights  remain  valid  for  one  year, 
and  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  term, 
for  one  year  more,  on  payment  of  a  second 
fee.  The  law  providing  for  the  filing  of 
caveats  was  repealed  by  Congress  in  1910. 
Other  uses  of  the  caveat  are  to  prohibit  (with- 
out notice  to  the  caveator)  the  admission  of  a 
will  to  probate,  the  enrolment  of  a  decree  in 
chancery,  the  grant  of  letters  testamentary  to 
an  executor,  the  issuing  of  a  commission  de 
lunatico  inquirendo,  etc  On  the  filing  of  such 
a  caveat  and  due  notice  being  served  there- 
under, a  hearing  is  had  before  a  competent 
tribunal  for  the  determination  of  the  rights  in 
the  matter.  (See  Patents).  Consult  *  Rules  of 
United  States  Patent  Office^ ;  Merwin,  ^Patent- 
ability  of  Inventions >  (Boston  1883)  ;  Luby, 
^Patent  Office  Practice>   (Kalamazoo  1897). 

CAVEAT,  ka've-at,  EMPTOR  (Lat.  «lct 
the  buyer  beware*),  a  rule  of  law  that  warns 
the  purchaser  to  take  care  and  examine  prop- 
city  before  he  buys  it.  In  sales  of  real  estate 
the  purchaser's  right  to  relief  depends  on  the 
covenants  in  the  deed  in  the  absence  of  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  vendor.  In  1  Serg.  &  R.  42, 
the  nile  is  stated  as  follows: 

**The  rale  of  cawti  emptor  strictly  applies  to  the  pur- 
ehaae  of  bmda,  end  the  oonaideratiao-inoney  eannot  be 
recovered  beck  efter  a  deed  executed,  unless  in  case  of  fraud. 
where  some  covenant  inserted  in  the  deed  has  been  broken. 
The  xmrchaser  has  it  in  his  power  to  protect  himself  by  pro- 
per covenants,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  law  ahould 
provide  to  him  a  remedy,  where  he  himself  has  been  wholly 
mattentive  and  neRliffent  in  this  particular.'* 

In  sales  of  personal  property  the  purchaser 
buys  at  his  own  risk,  in  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
press warranty  by  the  seller,  or  when  the  law 
does  not  imply  a  warranty  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  sale  or  the  nature  of  the  thing 
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sold,  and  when  the  seller  was  not  guilty  of  a 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  or  concealment. 
The  purchaser  must  examine  the  quality  of  the 
goods  bought  and  rely  upon  his  own  judgment. 
Generally,  if  the  article  purchased  is  defective, 
and  an  examination,  sudi  as  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  man  would  make,  would  enable  him  to 
see  the  defect,  it  is  not  a  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  not  to  call  his  attention  to  it. 

At  common  law  in  the  city  of 'London,  the 
law  of  market  overt  applied  to  all  stores  i;diere 
articles  in  that  particular  Hne  were  sold.  The 
purchaser  got  a  good  title,  but  as  to  the  quidity 
the  purchaser  must  examine  and  judge  for  him- 
self. 

CAVBDONB,  ka-ve-do'na,  Tacopo,  Italian 
painter:  b.  Sassuolo,  in  the  duchy  ol  Modeoa, 
1577;  d.  Bologna  1660.  He  was  a  pt^il  of 
Annibale  Carracci.  His  best  works  are  the 
^Saint  Alo,'  for  the  church  of  the  Mendicanti 
at  Bolqgna,  the  ^Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  the 
^Four  Doctors,'  and  the  ^Last  Supper,'  which 
are  now  in  the  Bolognese  Academy.  Out  of 
Italy  he  is  frequently  mistaken  for  Annibale 
Carracci.  He  became  an  assistant  to  Guido 
Reni  in  Rome.  In  his  declining  years  he  fell 
into  great  neglect  and  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

CAVBLL,  Bdith,  an  English  nurse:  b. 
Norfolk  1872;  executed  in  Brussels  during  the 
German  occupation  of  Belgium  on  12  Oct 
1915.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman; 
entered  London  Hospital  for  training  as  nurse, 
1896;  invited  to  Belgium  in  1900  by  Dr.  Depage, 
a  distinguished  medical  man  who  had  estab- 
lished a  training  school  for  Belgian  nurses  in 
a  suburb  of  Brussels,  and  desired  to  modern- 
ize the  nursing  system  of  the  country.  Bel- 
gian nurses  up  to  that  time  had  been  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  nuns  and  domestic 
servants — the  former  attending  mainly  to 
Catholics  and  the  latter  to  non-Catholic  pa- 
tients. Miss  Cavell  accepted  the  invitation  and 
threw  herself  whole-heartedly  into  the  task. 
In  1906  she  became  head  of  the  institution, 
from  which  developed  a  large  nursing  organ- 
ization throughout  Belgium.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  in  1914.  she  was  in  Eng- 
land on  a  visit,  but  returned  at  once  to  Bel- 
gium and  converted  her  institute  into  a  hos- 
pital for  wounded  soldiers.  Dr.  Dej^ge  was 
called  into  military  service  and  placed  m  charge 
of  another  Belgian  hospital,  while  Miss  Cavell 
continued  her  work  in  Brussels.  During  the 
German  occupation  of  the  city  —  from  20  Aug. 
1914 — she  was  permitted  to  remain  in  control 
of  the  hospital.  For  the  first  year  of  the  war 
she  nursed  without  discrimination  Belgians, 
French,  British  and  Germans.  During  this 
time,  with  the  aid  of  friends  in  Brussels,  she 
was  instrumental  in  conveying  many  oi  the 
wounded  Allied  soldiers  —  upon  their  recov- 
ery—  across  the  frontier  into  Holland,  whence 
they  were  able  to  rejoin  their  armies.  She  also 
assisted  Belgians  of  military  age  to  escape  cap- 
ture by  the  Germans.  Her  activities  were  dis- 
covered bv  the  German  authorities  diroug^  the 
agency  of  a  Belgian  traitor  (who  was  found 
murdered  in  the  street  nearly  a  year  later), 
and  on^  5  Aug.  1915  she  was  arrested  and 
jgdgcd  in  the  military  prison  of  Saint  Gilles. 
She  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  three 
weeks  before  the  fact  of  her  arreat  became 


known.  At  the  request  of  the  British  govern- 
ment the  American  Minister  at  Brussels,  Mr.' 
Brand  Whitk>d^  took  up  the  case  and  ad- 
dressed an  inqwry  (31  Aug.  1915)  to  Baron 
von  der  Lancken,  the  chief  of  the  political  de- 
piartment  of  the  Cierman  military  government 
m  Belgium.  No  reply  being  forthcomins  for 
10  days,  Mr.  Whitlo<^  wrote  again  and  was 
informed  (12  September)  that  Miss  C^iveirs 
defense  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  advo- 
cate, and  that  no  interview  could  be  pemiitted. 
The  legal  adviser  to  the  American  legation, 
M.  de  Leval^  then  endeavored  to  communicate 
with  the  prisoner  and  her  alleged  advocates, 
but  in  vain.  On  4  October  he  was  informed 
that  the  trial  would  be  held  on  the  7th  —  nine 
weeks  after  the  arrest  The  defence  was  kept 
in  the  dark  as  regards  documentaiy  evidence 
in  i>pssession  of  the  prosecution.  By  frankly 
admitting  the  charge  brought  against  her,  Miss 
Cavell  had  given  the  prosecution  evidence  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  unobtainable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Cverman  Military  Code  the  offense 
was  treason  and  punishable  by  death.  The  trial 
ended  on  the  foflowinff  day  (8  October)  and 
judgment  was  reserved.  The  officials  of  the 
American  legation  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  information  regarding  Miss 
Cavell's  fate;  at  620  p.m.  on  the  11th,  Mr. 
Hugh  C^abson,  the  secretary,  was  officially  in- 
formed that  the  decision  had  not  yet  been 
given.  At  8  p.m.  M.  de  Leval  heard  by  acci- 
dent that  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
at  5  P.M.,  and  that  Miss  Cavell  was  to  be  shot 
at  2  in  the  following  morning.  Mr.  Brand 
Whitlock  was  ill  in  bed  at  the  time,  but  he 
wrote  a  personal  letter  to  von  Bissing,  the 
military  governor,  while  Mr.  Gibson,  M.  de 
Leval  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  formed  a 
deputation  of  appeal  for  mercy  or  at  least  post- 
ponement of  sentence.  They  were  dismissed 
about  midnight  and  two  hours  later  Edith  (Ca- 
vell fearlessly  faced  the  firing  squad.  During 
an  interview  with  a  British  chaplain  she  re- 
marked, *I  have  seen  death  so  often  that  it  is 
not  strange  or  fearful  to  me.»  Consult  Gibson, 
H..  ^A  Journal  from  our  Legation  in  Belgium' 
(New  York  1917). 

Henri  F.  Klein. 

CAVBN,  William,  Canadian  educator:  b. 
Kirkcolm,  Wightonshire,  Scotland,  26  Dec 
1830;  d.  Toronto,  1  Dec.  1904.  In  1847  be  emi- 
grated with  his  parents  to  Canada,  where  they 
settled  in  Dumfries  township,  near  Gah.  After 
teaching  school,  he  entered  at  17  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churdi  at 
London,  Ontario,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1852  and  held  a  cham  at  Saint  Mary's  until 
1866,  when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Old 
and  New  Testament  Literature  in  Knox  Col- 
lege, Toronto.  In.  1873  he  succeeded  Dr.  Willis 
as  principal  of  the  college,  and  held  that  office 
until  his  death.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  raising  the  funds  for  its  new  buildings,  and 
contributed  greatly  toward  the  union,  happily 
iinalty  completed  m  1875,  of  the  various  Pres- 
hytenan  bodies  of  Canada,  in  which  year  he 
was  moderator  of  the  united  church,  and  again 
m  1892.  By  his  wise  foresight,  statesman-like 
grasp  of  affairs  and  moderating  and  healing 
counsels,  he  rendered  service  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  consolidation  and  upbuilding  of 
ike   Presl^erian    Church   in   Canada.     From 
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1900  to  1904  h€  was  president  of  the  Pan-Pres- 
byterian Alliance. 

CAVENDISH,  kiv'^n-dish  or  kan'd!sh. 
Prederich  Charles,  Lord,  second  son  of  the  7th 
Ehike  of  Devonshire,  English  statesman:  b. 
Eastbourne,  30  Nov.  1836;  d.  6  May  1882.  He 
was  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1858|  was 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Granville  from  1859 
to  1864.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as  Liberal  mem- 
ber for  the  north  division  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  from  1865  till  the  spring  of  1882 
and  after  serving  as  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  acting  as  financial  secretary 
(1880-82),  he  succeeded  Mr.  Forster  as 
diief  secretary  for  Ireland.  He  accompanied 
Earl  Spencer  to  Dublin,  and  on  the  evening  of 
6  May,  he  and  Mr.  Burke  an  unpopular 
subordinate,  were  stabbed  to  death  in  the 
Phoenix  Park.  Eight  months  later,  20  *Irish 
Invincibles^  were  tried  for  the  murder,  and, 
Carey  and  two  others  having  turned  Queen's 
evidence,  five  of  the  rest  were  hanged^  three 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life  and  the 
remaining  nine  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. Carey  himself  disappeared ;  but  m  July 
news  came  from  the  Cape  that  he  had  been 
shot  dead  by  an  Irishman  named  O'Donnell  on 
board  an  emigrant  ship.  O'Donnell  was  taken 
back  to  London  and  hanged. 

CAVENDISH,  George,  English  biog- 
rapher: b.  about  1500;  d.  about  1561.  He  be- 
came Wolsey's  gentleman-usher  at  least  as 
early  as  1527.  He  remained  in  close  attendance 
upon  his  great  master  till  the  latter's  death,  28 
Nov.  1530,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  house 
at  Glemsford,  in  Suffolk  where  he  lived  quietly 
with  his  wife,  a  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  till 
the  close  of  his  own  life.  His  affection  for  the 
great  cardinal  was  most  devoted,  and  his  <Life 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey*  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting short  biographies  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  was  written  in  1557  and  published 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state  in  1641,  but  it  was 
not  until  1905  that  it  appeared  in  polished 
form. 

CAVENDISH,  Henry,  English  chemist:  b. 
Nice,  Italy,  10  Oct.  1731 ;  d.  London,  10  March 
1810.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  2d  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  after  his  education  at  Peter- 
house  College,  Cambridge,  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  scientific  research.  He  lived  in 
quiet  retirement,  having  no  interests  besides  his 
scientific  studies.  He  never  married,  and  left 
a  fortune  of  £1,175,000.  He  was  rather  eccen- 
tric, and  had  a  hesitation  in  his  speech.  His 
first  researches  dealt  with  arsenic,  and  in  1765 
he  made  some  notable  investigations  concerning 
heats  of  liquefaction  and  vaporization  which 
were  not  published  until  considerably  later.  He 
discovered  the  peculiar  properties  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  atmospheric  air.  To  him  we  owe  the 
important  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water.  Scheele  had  already  observed  that,  when 
oxygen  is  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  this  mixture  bums  with  an  explo- 
sion without  any  visible  residuum.  Cavendish 
repeated  this  experiment  with  the  accuracy  for 
which  he  was  distinguished.  He  confined  both 
the  gases  in  dry  earSien  vessels,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  product  of  their  combustion,  and 
found  that  this  residuum  was  water,  the  weight 
of  which  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights 


of  the  two  gases.  Lavoisier  ccmfinned  this  con- 
clusion in  later  times.  Cavendish  also  obtained 
the  anhydride  of  nitrous  acid  from  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  by  the  electric  spark. 

Cavendish  determined  to  constant  K  in  the 

law  of  gravitation  f"**^^ — .  where  m  and  tw' 

are  the  masses  of  two  bodies,  d  the  distance 
between  them  and  /  the  measure  of  their 
mutual  gravitational  attraction,  and  was  thus 
able  to  determine  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 
He  found  it  to  be  5.45  times  as  great  as  the 
density  of  water  —  a  conclusion  which  differs 
but  little  from  that  obtained  by  Maskelyne  in 
another  way.  The  apparatus  used  consisted  of 
two  large  nxed  masses  of  lead  and  two  smaller 
masses  near  these  at  the  ends  of  a  rod  sus- 
pended by  a  wire  at  its  middle.  It  was 
devised  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitchell.  Cavendish 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  in  1803  was  made  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
members  of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
His  writings  consist  of  treatises  in  the  *Philo- 
s^hical  Transactions,  >  from  1766  to  1792. 
They  are  distinguished  by  acuteness  and  ac- 
curacy. Consult  ^The  Electrical  Researches  of 
Henry  Cavendish,^  edited  by  T.  Clerk-Maxwell 
(Cambridge  1879)  ;  Wilson,  < Life  of  Cavendish* 
(London  1846). 

CAVENDISH,  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  English  writer:  b.  Essex  1624  (?) ; 
d.  London  1674.  She  became  a  maid  of  honor 
to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  (1643-^5).  She 
married  William  Cavendish,  afterward  Duke 
of  Newcastle  (1645),  and  lived  abroad  with 
him  until  the  Restoration.  She  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  She  wrote  < Philosophical 
Fancies^ ;  a  collection  of  poems,  *The  Pastime 
and  Recreation  of  the  Queen  of  Fairies* ; 
*  Philosophical  Letters  >  (1664)  :  an  *  Autobiog- 
raphy*; and  a  ^Memoir*  of  her  husband. 
Selections  of  her  works  have  been  edited  by 
Lower  (in  Smith's  < Library  of  Old  Authors,* 
(London  1872)  ;  by  Jenkins  (London  1872)  ;  by 
C  H.  Firth  (London  1886).  Consult  Gosse,  E, 
^Seventeenth  Century  Studies*  (London  1895). 

CAVENDISH,  or  CANDISH,  Sir 
Thomas,  English  navigator:  b.  Trimley  Saint 
Martin,  Suffolk,  about  1555 ;  d.  at  sea  off  Ascen- 
sion Island  1592.  Having  consumed  his  prop- 
erty by  his  early  extravagances,  he  collected 
three  small  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  predatory  voyage  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  He 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  1586,  took  and  de- 
stroyed many  vessels,  ravagecl  the  coasts  of 
Chile,  Peru  and  New  Spain  and  returned  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  naving  circumnavigated 
the  globe  in  two  years  and  49  days,  the  shortest 
period  in  which  it  had  then  been  effected.  For 
this  exploit  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen.  In 
1591  he  set  sail  on  a  similar  expedition,  in 
which  his  principal  success  was  the  capture  of 
the  town  of  Santos,  in  Brazil.  Accounts  of  his 
voyages  are  to  be  found  in  Hakluyt. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  Duke  of  New- 
castle, English  general:  b.  1592?  d.  25  Dec. 
1676.  James  I  made  him  knight  of  the  Bath  in 
1610  and  in  1620  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as 
Viscount  Mansfield.  In  1628  he  became  Earl 
of  Newcastle  by  Charles  I  and  later  became  the 
tutor  of  Charles'  son,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
On   the  approach  of   hostilities   between   the 
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Crown  and  Parliament  he  embmced  the  ro^l 
caus^  and  was  invested  with  a  commission 
constituting  him  general  of  all  His  Majesty's 
forces  raised  north  of  the  Trent,  with  very 
ample  powers.  Through  great  exertions,  and 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  from  his  private 
fortune,  he  levied  a  considerable  army,  with 
which,  for  some  time,  he  maintained  the  Kin^s 
cause  in  the  north.  In  military  matters  he  de- 
pended chiefly  on  his  principal  officers,  it  is 
said,  but  the  numerous  successes  obtained  by 
him  render  this  unlikely.  In  1634  he  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  Lord  Fairfax  on  Ad^ 
walton  Moor,  and  recovered  all  Yorkshire 
except  Hull;  but  next  year  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Scottish  army  and  its  jimction  with  the  Par- 
liamentary forces,  threw  himself  into  York. 
Having  been  relieved  by  Prince  Rupert,  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  next 
day,  after  which  he  left  the  kingdom.  His 
term  of  exile  was  chiefly  spent  in  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  for  a  long  time  so  straitened  m 
circumstances  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  to 
pawn  his  wife's  jewels.  He  returned  after  an 
absence  of  18  years,  and  was  rewarded  for  hb 
services  and  sufferii^gs  with  the  dignity  of  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  His  works  include  ^La  methode 
et  invention  nouvelle  de  dresser  les  dlevaux^ 
(Antwerp  1657),  <A  New  Methckl  and  Ex- 
traordinary Invention  to  Dress  Horses  and 
Work  Them  According  to  Nature>  (1667); 
some  comedies  of  no  merit,  and  several  worUi- 
less  poems.  Consult  ^Life  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle' by  Margaret  Lucas,  his  second  wife 
(London  1886).  Pepys  ridicules  this  work  in 
his  ^  Diary.  > 

CAVENDISH,  Wflliam,  Enslish  states- 
man: b.  25  Jan.  1640;  d.  18  Aug.  1707.  He  was 
the  son  of  William,  3d  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
1st  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1677  began  that 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  II  which  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  determined  friends 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  Lord  Rnssell,  he  joined  him  in  his 
efforts  for  the  security  of  free  government  and 
the  Protestant  religion.  In  I6m  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  title.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
promoting  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

CAVBNDISH,  tobacco  which  has  been 
softened  and  pressed  into  quadrangular  cakes 
and  often  sweetened  with  syrup  and  molasses, 
for  chewing,  so  called  after  Thomas  Cavendish, 
the  Elizabethan  circumnavigator.  It  is  also 
called  negro-head. 

CAVBNDISH      BXPBRIMBNT.       See 

Gravitation. 

CAVBRYPAUK,  India,  a  town  of  Hindu- 
Stan,  in  the  North  Arcot  division  of  Madras 
Presidency,  57  miles  west-southwest  of  Madras. 
It  is  meanly  built/ and  the  adjoining  fort,  at  one 
time  a  place  of  some  stren^h,  is  now  in  ruins. 
A  victory  was  gained  here  by  the  British  under 
Give  over  the  French  and  flieir  allies  in  1752. 
Near  the  town  is  an  immense  artificial  pond, 
eight  miles  long  by  three  miles  broad,  by  means 
of  which  a  large  tract  of  country  is  Irrigated. 
It  is  perhaps  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in 
South  India.    Pop.  7,000.  ' 

^  CAVIANA,  ka-ve-a'na,  Brazil,  an  island  35 
miles  long  and  20  miles  wide.     It  ties  in  the 


north  mouth  of  the  Amaxon,  under  the  ecjiia- 
tor;  is  level,  fertile  and  well  stodced  with  pattle. 
The  small  town  of  Roberdello  is  on  its  south- 
eastern side  and  is  almost  exactly  under  the 
equator. 

CAVIARB,  or  CAVIAR,  ka-vl-ar*,  a  table 
delicacy  prepared  from  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon, 
especially  in  Russia.  This  is  made  in  great 
quantities  in  Astrakhan,  where  the  fish  are 
caught  in  great  numbers.  Lately  the  industry 
has  been  extended  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  process  is  as  follows :  The 
ovaries  are  first  removed  from  the  fish  and 
beaten  to  loosen  the  eggs,  which  are  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  muscular  tissues  by  being 
pressed  throueh  a  sieve  and  washed  in  vinegar. 
Salt  is  rubbea  in  by  hand,  and  the  roe  is  put 
into  a  cloth  and  pressed  to  remove  the  liquor, 
after  which  it  is  packed  in  small  kegs  for  mar- 
ket The  (quality  of  the  result  dei^ends  on  the 
care  taken  m  clearing  and  drying  it.  The  best 
is  prepared  by  granulating  the  roe  in  linen 
sacks,  which  are  laid  in  the  brine  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

CAVITB,  ka-ve'ta,  Philippines,  province  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  Manila 
Bay,  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  province 
of  Manila,  and  on  the  south  bv  Batangas ;  area, 
510  square  miles,  with  the  dependent  islands, 
610  square  miles.  In  the  south  and  southwest 
the  province  is  mountainous;  in  the  northwest 
there  is  a  gradual  elevation,  forming  a  fertile 
plateau.  The  chief  products  are  conee,  sugar, 
fruits  and  rice  (in  the  lowland  regions).  In 
the  towns  of  the  interior,  hemp  and  cotton 
cloth  and  su^r  are  manufactured;  in  the  coast 
towns  the  chief  industries  are  salt  manufacture 
and  fishing.  There  is  export  trade  in  all  these 
products.  There  is  communication  with  Ma- 
nila by  water  and  good  roads  throughout  the 
province,  connecting  the  coast  with  the  inte- 
rior. The  occupation  of  Cavite  by  United 
States  troops  was  the  first  event  of  importance 
in  the  Philippines  after  the  naval  battle  in  Ma- 
nila Bay,  1  May  18^.  The  government  of  the 
province  was  established  under  the  provincial 
government  act  of  6  Feb.  1901 ;  and  later  sev- 
eral of  the  dependent  islands  were  added  to 
the  territory  in  Luzon.    Pop.  134,799. 

CAVITB,  Philippines,  town  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Cavite,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Manila  Bay.  A  tongue  of  land  about  one 
and  a  quarter  miles  longi  projecting  due  east, 
separates  waters  of  Cafiacao  Bay  on  the  north 
and  Bacoor  Bay,  inner  harbor  of  Cavite,  on  the 
south.  On  this  projection  are  situated  forti- 
fications and  arsenal.  During  the  Spanish  ad- 
ministration Cavite  was  one  of  the  principal 
strongholds  in  the  archipelago,  and  since  the 
Spanish-American  War  has  been  made  even 
stronger.  The  town  is  wailed,  and  all  the 
buildings  are  of  stone;  it  has  a  parochial 
church,  two  convents  and  a  hospital.  It  has 
also  several  manufacturing  industries,  and  is 
well  equipped  for  building  and  repairing  ves- 
sels. The  Spanish  fleet  had  its  position  o& 
Cavite  when  attacked  by  Admiral  Dewey  on  1 
May  1898.  The  town  is  the  naval  headquarters- 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines.  Pop, 
V94 
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CAVO  RELIEVO,  kaV6-r«-lyftV5,  Sculp, 
tore  in;  called  also  COBLANAGLYPHIC 
and  CONCAVO-CONVEX  SCULPTURE,  a 

system  of  relief  in  which  the  figures  do  not 
nse  above  the  general  surface  of  the  material 
on  which  the  carving  is  jdone.^  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  sculpture  in  relief,  of  which 
the  background  has  not  been  cleared  away  in 
the  usual  manner.  Again,  it  may  be  considered 
as  sculpture  of  which  the  boundine  line  has 
been  marked  by  a  groove,  generafly  wedge- 
shaped,  that  is  with  a  section  like  a  V:  the 
slope  of  one  side  being  left  as  the  boundary  of 
the  pattern  or  design,  while  the  other  slope 
disappears  in  the  general  rounding  of  the  fig- 
ures. This  sculpture,  in  architectural  art,  is 
I  almost  confined  to  the  Egyptian  buildings  of 
times  before  the  Roman  domination;  but  in 
minor  decorative  arts  the  Orientals  do  beauti- 
ful work  in  this  way. 

CAVOUR,  ka-voor',  Camlllo  Benso,  Count 
di,  Italian  statesman:  b.  Turin,  10  Aug.  1810; 
d.  6  June  1861.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
Benso  di  Cavour  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Count  de  Sellon  of  Geneva.  He 
was  educated  in  the  military  academy  at  Turin* 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1826  with  highest 
standing  in  his  class.  He  had  shown  special 
aptitude  for  mathematics,  a  love  for  history 
and  great  facility  for  languages.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  he  made  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  acquainted  himself  with  the 
principles  and  working  of  the  constitution. 
Finding  military  life  uncongenial,  he  resigned 
his  commission  in  1831,  and  assumed  the 
management  of  his  father's  estates  at  Leri 
(Pie(unont),  which  he  made  one  of  the  model 
agricultural  properties  of  the  country.  In  1842 
he  returned  to  Turin,  where  shortly  afterward 
he  published  in  the  ^Bibliotheque  Universelle' 
of  Geneva  his  ^G^nsiderations  on  the  Present 
State  and  Future  Prospects  of  Ireland,  >  which 
were  subsequently  translated  into  English. 
With  Count  Balbo  and  others  he  established  in 
1847  the  journal  of  the  ^Risorgimento,>  which 
he  devoted  to  the  same  cause  of  reform,  inde- 
pendence and  national  unity.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  after  the  battle  of  Novara  that  he 
entered  that  political  arena  in  which  his  name 
his  since  become  so  famous.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Sardinian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  1849,  and  the  following  year  succeeded  Santa 
Rosa  as  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
In  thb  office  he  set  himself  strenuously  to  pro- 
mote the  internal  prosi>erity  of  the  country  by 
t)ie  establishment  of  railways  and  an  improved 
system  of  postal  communications.  A  new  or- 
ganization was  given  to  the  military  and  naval 
forces;  and  the  monasteries  were,  with  certain 
exceptions,  suppressed. 

His  agi^essive  national  policy  made  Cavour 
very  prominent  and,  in  November  1852  he  be- 
came Premier,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
President  of  the  Council  and.  not  long  after- 
ward, gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  statesmanship 
by  the  part  which  he  took  in  cementing  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
making  common  cause  with  these  powers 
against  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  The  pres- 
tige thus  gained  to  the  arms  of  Sardinia  was  no 
less  important  than  that  acquired  by  her  liberal 
and  reforming  policy  in  civil  matters.  The 
attitude,  however,  thus  taken  by  Sardinia  could 


not  fail  to  i>rove  extremely  oflFensive  to  the 
neighboring  power  of  Austria  to  whose  arbi- 
trary and  repressive  measures  tne  government 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  displayed  itself  as  a  stand- 
ing reproof,  and  whose  supremacy  in  Italy  was 
eminently  jeopardized  by  the  aspirations  of 
Sardinia.  A  collision,  therefore,  was  inevitable, 
resulting  in  the  campaign  of  1859.  This 
had  been  foreseen  by  Cavour  who  had  made  a 
secret  agreement  with  the  French  Emperor 
whereby  France  was  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Italy  in  case  of  need  (July  1858).  The  inti- 
mate connection  formed  at  that  time  with 
France,  who  lent  her  powerful  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
agency  of  Cavour,  who  was  accused,  on  this 
occasion,  of  having  purchased  the  assistance 
of  Louis  Napoleon  bv  unduly  countenancing  his 
ambitious  projects.  Napoleon  secretly  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  thus  deserting 
Italv  before  the  close  of  the  war;  and  Cavour, 
broKen-hearted,  retired  to  private  life;  but  he 
was  recalled  to  the  head  of  the  government  in 
1860.  On  11  Oct.  1860  he  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  by  the  Piedmontese  Parliament  author- 
izing the  government  to  incorporate  in  one 
union  such  provinces  of  southern  Italy  as 
should  express  their  desire  therefor  by  a 
plebiscite.  This  had  united  a}I  Italy,  except 
Venetia  and  Rome,  in  1861. 

The  marriage  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Clotild^  with  Prince  Napo- 
leon, was  consummated  in  the  early  part  of 
1859,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  same  3rear  wit- 
nessed the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France. 
In  bringing  about  both  of  these  results  Cavour 
took  a  leading  part.  In  1860  Garibaldi's  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily  took  place;  but  toward  this 
and  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  Italian 
liberator.  Count  Cavour  manifested  an  apparent 
coldness,  which  diminished  somewhat  ms  esti- 
mation in  the  minds  of  the  more  zealous  Italian 
patriots.  Consult  Romilly,  ^Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Cavour  >  (1863);  Dicey, 
^Cavour:  a  Memoir^ ;  Bianchi.  ^La  politique 
de  Cavour>  (1885);  ^Lives>  by  Massari 
(1873);  Mazade  (1877);  Martincngo-Caftsar- 
esco  (1897);  Thavcr,  <The  Life  and  Times  of 
Cavour'  (Clambridge  1911);  Orsini,  ^Cavour 
and  the  Making  of  Modem  Italy'  (New  York 
1914). 

CAVY,  k&'vl,  a  small  rodent  of  the  family 
Caviidtg,  related  to  the  paca  aud  aguti,  and  char- 
acterized by  its  stout  build,  short  legs,  small 
ears,  pink  eyes,  and  total  absence  of  a  tail. 
Cavies  feed  upon  roots  and  vegetable  fare,  and 
are  widely  distributed  throu^out  the  plains 
and  unforested  highlands  of  South  America. 
The  onlv  domesticated  and  familiar  species  is 
the  much  modified  guinea-pig  (q.v.),  which  is 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  owing  to  its  harm- 
lessness  is  a  great  household,  pet  amon^  chil- 
dren. The  largest  species  of  cavy  (Dohchotis 
patachonicki),  wrongly  called  ^'agouti,*  is 
scantily  distributed  throughout  the  plains  of 
Argentina.  It  is  rusty  red  in  color,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  hare,  standing;  on  terrier-like 
legs.  The  *restless*  cavy  ((/.  porcellus),  and 
Cutler's  cavy  (C.  cutleri),  are  common  in  the 
La  Plata  Valley,  and  are  uniformly  colored  with 
|frayish-brown  or  black.  Other  species  are  found 
in  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Cavies  ot  several  species 
were  abundant  in  the  Miocene  and  Pleistocene 
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periods  in  South  America^  as  is  shown  by 
numerous  fossils;  these  extinct  forms  diflFercd 
little  from  the  modern  ca vies.  Cavies  live  in 
burrows  of  their  own  digging,  and  breed  twice 
a  year,  the  number  of  young  varying  with  the 
climate.  The  young  are  brought  forth  in  a 
very  advanced  state  of  development.  Their 
eyes  are  open  and  they  are  capable  of  running 
by  the  side  of  their  mother  in  a  few  hour? 
time.  In  less  than  a  fortnight .  they  are  quite 
able  to  care  for  themselves.  ^  Consult  Hudson, 
^Naturalist  in  La  Plata' ;  and  Lydekker, 
*Royal  Natural  History.' 

CAWDOR,  ko'der,  Scotland,  village  in 
Nairnshire,  five  and  one-half  miles  south- 
west of  Nairn.  Cawdor  Castle,  near  by, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  w^s 
founded  in  1454,  but  is  one  of  the  three 
places  which  tradition  has  assigned  as  the 
scene  of  King  Duncan's  murder  by  Macbeth  in 
1040.  A  series  of  papers  from  the  charter-room 
at  Cawdor  was  edited  (1859)  by  Cosmos  Innes 
under  the  title  of  ^The  Book  of  the  Thanes  of 
Cawdor.  >     Pop.  847. 

CAWDOR,  Thane  of,  in  Shakespeare's 
< Macbeth,'  a  character  who  does  not  appear 
upon  the  stage.  On  account  of  his  alliance  with, 
the  Northmen  he  is  condemned  to  death  by 
Duncan,  who  calls  him  ^that  most  disloyal  trai- 
tor.* His  title  is  given  to  Macbeth,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prophecy  of  the  witches.  In 
describing  his  death  it  is  thought  that  Shakes- 
peare had  reference  to  the  execution  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex. 

CAWBIN,  kaw'en,  Madiaon  Julius,  Ameri- 
can poet:  b.  Louisville,  Ky.,  23  March  1865; 
d  Louisvill^  Ky.,  8  Dec  1914  His  verse  is 
often  exceedingly  musical  and  displays  great 
command  of  metres.  Its  defects  are  over- 
ornamentation,  and  a  too  profuse  employment 
of  adjectives,  but  the  note  which  he  strikes  is 
distinctive  and  pleasing.  He  is  at  his  best  in 
his  purely  Kentucktan  poems.  His  works  in* 
dude  ^Blooms  of  the  Berry >  (1887);  <Thc 
Triumph  of  Music>  <1888)  ;  <Accolon  of  Gaul> 
(1889);  <Lyrics  and  Idvls>  (1890);  <Days  and 
Dreams^  (1891);  ^Moods  and  Memories^ 
(1892)  ;  <  Intimations  of  the  BeautifuP  (1894)  ; 
Tocms  of  Nature  and  Love>  (1893);  <Red 
Leaves  and  Roses*  (1893);  ^Undertones* 
(1895);  <The  Garden  of  Dreams*  (1896); 
^Shapes  and  Shadows*  (1898);  idyllic  Mono- 
logues* (1898);  «Myth  and  Romance*  (1899); 
<One  Day  and  Another*  (1901);  <Weeds  by 
the  Wall*  (1902);  <A  Voice  on  the  Wind* 
(1902);  ^Kentucky  Poems,*  with  introduction 
^  Edmund  (k)sse  (1902J;  <The  Vale  of 
Temple*  (1905);  ^Nature-Notes  and  Impres- 
sions* (1906);  ^Complete  Poetical  Works* 
(5  vols.,  1907) ;  *An  Ode  in  Commemoration 
of  the  Founaing  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony>  (1908);  <New  Poems*  (1909);  <The 
Giant  and  the  Star>  (1909);  <The  Shadow 
Garden  and  Other  Plays*  (1910);  <Poems,* 
with  foreword  by  William  Dean  Howells 
(1911);  <The  Republic*  (1913);  ^Minions  of 
the  Moon*  (1913) ;  <The  Poet  and  Nature  and 
the  Morning  Road*  (1914);  <The  Cup  of 
Comus*   (1915). 

^  CAWNPORB,  kon-por,  or  CAWNPUR, 
kon-poor^,  India,  capital  city  of  the /district  of  the 
same  name^  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  on  the 


ri^ht  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  here  about  a 
mtle  wide,  130  miles  northwest  from  Allahabad. 
It  is  a  modern  town  with  nothing  specially  note- 
worthy about  it  as  regards  site  or  buildings. 
There  are  several  churches,  a.  theatre,  various 
military  and  other  offices,  high  school,  club,  etc. 
It  manufactures  leather  and  cotton  goods,  has 
a  large  trade  and  is  an  important  railway  centre. 
In  1857  the  native  regiments  stationed  here  mu- 
tinied and  marched  off,  placing  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  Rajah  of  Bithur,  the  noto- 
rious Nana  Sahib.  General  Wheeler,  the  com- 
mander of  the  European  forces,  defended  his 
position  for  some  days  with  great  gallantry,  but, 
pressed  by  famine  and  loss  of  men,  was  at 
length  induced  to  surrender  to  the  rebels  on 
condition  of^  his  party  being  allowed  to  quit 
the  place  uninjured.  This  was  agreed  to;  but 
after  the  European  troo>ps,  with  the  women  and 
children,  had  been  embarked  in  boats  on  the 
Ganges,  they  were  treacherously  fired  on  by  the 
rebels;  many  were  killed,  and  the  remainder 
conveyed  back  to  the  city,  where  the  men  were 
massacred  and  the  women  and  children 
placed  in  confinement.  The  approach  of 
(general  Havelock  to  Cawnpore  aroused  the 
brutal  instincts  of  the  Nana,  and  he  ordered 
his  prisoners  to  be  slaughtered,  and  their 
bodies  to  be  thrown  into  a  well.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  obliged,  by  the  victorious 
progress  of  Havelock,  to  retreat  to  Bithur.  A 
memorial  has  since  been  erected  over  the  well 
in  the  form  of  an  angel  with  palm  branches, 
and  fine  pubUc  gardens,  covering  50  acres,  now 
surround  the  spot.  Pop.  17^557.  Consult 
Trevelyan,   <Cawnpore*    (London  1865). 

CAXAMARCA.    See  Ojamarca. 

CAXIAS,  ka-she-as^  the  name  of  two 
places  in  Brazil:  (1)  A  town  in  the  state  of 
Maranhao,  on  the  navigable  Itapicuru,  190  miles 
from  its  mouth,  with  an  active  trade  in  cotton, 
cattle  and  rice,  the  river  being  navigable.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  poet,  Luis  Gongalvez 
Dias.  Pop.  10^000.^  (2)  An  Italian  agricultural 
colony  in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  founded  in  1875.    Pop.  13.680. 

CAXTON,  William,  first  English  printer: 
b.  Kent  abput  1422;  d.  London  1491.  In  1438  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Robert  Large,  a  mercer 
in  London,  and  soon  after  his  master's  death 
(1441)  he  went  to  Bruges,  where,  in  1446.  he 
went  into  business  on  his  own  account.  Aoout 
1463  he  was  appointed  ^governor*  at  Bruges  for 
the  English  merchants  settled  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, a  post  in  which  he  continued  for  some 
years.  About  1471  Caxton  entered  the  service 
of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  He  had  already  begun  a  transla- 
tion of  the  popular  romance  entitled  <Le  recueil 
des  histoires  de  Troye,>  and  this  he  finished  at 
Cologne  in  1471.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  the  book  he  learned  the  art  of  printing^ 
orobably  at  Cologne,  and  his  ^Recuyell  of  the 
Histories  of  Troy,*  the  first  English  printed 
book,  appeared  about  1474,  having  issued,  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  press  of  Colard  Mansion  at 
Bruges.  His  ^Ciame  and  Playe  of  the  Chessc,> 
also  a  translation  from  the  French,  was  prob- 
ably a  production  of  the  same  press  in  1475,  and 
is  the  second  English  book  printed.  He  left 
Bruges  in  1476^  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1477  had  a  press  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
he  printed  me  ^Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Phi 
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losophers,^  the  first  typographical  work  executed 
in  England.  Caxton  continued  to  exercise  his 
art  for  about  14  years,  during  which  time  he 
produced  nearly  80  works,  many  of  them  trans- 
lated by  himself  from  the  French,  and  one  of 
them —  ^Reynard  the  Fox> —  from  the  Dutch. 
He  was  patronized  bv  Edward  IV,  Richard  III 
and  Henry  VII ;  and  he  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Earl  Rivers,  the  Earl  of  Worcester  and 
others  of  the  nobility,  the  two  noblemen  named 
having  even  translated  works  for  his  press.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Margaret's 
Westminster.  Besides  the  books  already  men- 
tioned, Caxton  printed  Chaucer's  ^Canterbury 
Tales>;  ^Troylus  and  Creside> ;  <Book  of 
Famev'  and  translation  of  Boethius;  Gpwer's 
^Confessio  Amantis^ ;  works  bv  Lydgate; 
Malory's  <King  Arthur>  •  <The  Golden  Legend^ ; 
^The  Fables  of  JEsop/  etc.  His  books  have 
no  title  pages,  but  are  frequently  provided  with 
prologues  and  colophons.  His  types  are  in  the 
Gothic  character,  and  copied  so,  closely  from  the 
handwriting  of  his  time  that  man}^  of  his  books 
have  been  mistaken  for  manuscript  In  some 
no  punctuation  b  used;  in  others  the  full  point 
ana  colon  only ;  commas  are  represented  oy  a 
long  or  short  upright  line.  Copies  of  some  of 
his  books  now  bring  extraordinary  prices  when 
sold.  The  standara  ^Life  of  Caxton >  is  that  by 
W.  Blades  (1861-63).  Consult  also  Knight, 
<The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modem  Press>  (Lon- 
don 1861);  Blades,  ^  ^A  Catalogue  of  Books 
Printed  by  or  Ascribed  to  William  Caxton^ 
(London  1865)  :  ^Biography  and  Typography  of 
Caxton >  {London  1882) ;  ^Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature >  (Cambridge  and  New 
York  1907-13,  in  Vol.  II) ;  and  the  publications 
of  the  Caxton  Club. 

CAXTONS,  The,  a  novel  by  Edward  Bul- 
wer,  Lord  Ljrtton,  published  in  1850  (3  vols., 
octavo).  ^The  Caxtons^  was  not  only  in- 
stantly popular  in  England,  but  35,000  copies 
were  sold  in  America  within  three  years  after 
its  publication  in  1850.  .  Never  before  had 
Bulwer  written  with  so  light  a  touch  and  so 
gentle  a  humor,  and  this  novel  has  been  called 
the  most  brilliant  and  attractive  of  his  pro- 
ductions. His  gentle  satire  of  certain  phases 
of  political  life  was  founded,  doubtless,  on 
actual  experience. 

CAYAMBB-URCU,  ka-yam-ba'-oorTcoo,  or 
CAYAMBB,  a  volcanic  peak  of  die  Colombian 
Andes,  lying  directly  under  the  equator  in 
Ecuador.  It  rises  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  and 
regular  cone  to  a  height  of  19,187  feet  Its  top 
is  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  and  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  great  elevation  render  it 
one  of  the  most  remancable  mountains  of  the 
world. 

CAYSNNB,  ka-y€n'  or  ki-en',  French 
Guiana,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  colony,  situated 
in  lat.  4^  56'^N.,  long.  52'  20'  W.  Six  French 
expeditions  were  sent  out  to  Cayenne  and  other 
parts  of  Guiana  between  1604  and  1652.  The 
Ehitch  occupied  it  in  1654,  but  were  obliged  to 
surrender  possession  to  a  new  French  expedi- 
tion. After  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in  1667  the 
Dutch  once  more  took  Cayenne,  and  were  at*- 
tacked  there  by  the  French  in  1676.  The 
French  settlement  was  permanently  established 
at  the  be^ning  of  the  18th  century.  It  was 
until  withm  recent  years  a  French  penal  settle- 
ment.    The  climate  of  the  capital,  which  is 


built  on  an  island  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Cayenne  River,  is  rendered  exceedingly  un- 
wholesome by  the  low  and  swampy  character 
of  a  part  of  me  neighboring  coast.  The  harbor 
is  shallow,  yet  the  products  of  the  country  — 
gold,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  co£Fe^  hides,  spices, 
cocoa,  etc. —  are  shipped  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties each  year.  Pop.  (1911)  13,527.  Sec 
Guiana. 

CAYENNB  PBPPBR.    See  Capsicum. 

CAYBS,  ka,  Les.    See  Aux  Oyes. 

CAYBY,  ki-a',  P.  R..  town  35  miles  south 
of  San  Juan,  2,300  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a 
favorite  summer  resort  owing  to  its  cool  climate 
and  excellent  sanitation.  It  contains  old  bar- 
raudcs  dating  from  the  Spanish  colonial  period, 
a  nospital,  church  and  schools.  Tobacco  grow- 
ing and  allied  industries,  including  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars,  are  its  principal  industries. 
The  grade  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  the  best  in  Porto  Rico.    Pop.  5,000. 

CAYLBY,  k^'li,  Arthur,  EneUsh  mathe- 
matician :  b.  Richmond,  Surrey,  16  Aug.  1821 ;  d. 
London,  26  Jan.  1895.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Blackheath  and  King's  College, 
London,  passing  subsequently  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1849,  he  prac- 
tised for  some  years  as  a  conveyancer,  but  in 
1863  was  appointed  first  Sadlerian  professor  of 
pure  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1875  accorded  him  the  rare  honor  of 
electinc"  him  a  foundation  fellow.  He  received 
many  distinctions  from  universities  and  learned 
societies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  1883 
he  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Southport.  He  seldom  identified 
himself  with  movements  outside  his  own  imme- 
diate work,  but  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
agitation  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Newnham 
College.  As  a  mathematician  he  was  character- 
ized by  the  wide  scope  and  ori^naliW  of  his 
work.  His  chief  memoirs  deal  with  differential 
equations,  elliptic  functions  and  determinants. 
He  discovered  the  higher  curve  named  for  him, 
and  the  principal  proposition  of  matrices  known 
as  Cayle/s  Theorem.  His  ^Elementary  Trea- 
tise on  Elliptic  Functions  >  appeared  in  1876^  and 
^Single  and  Double  Theta  functions>  in  1881 ; 
and  in  1889,  a  collected  edition  of  his  papers 
began  to  be  issued,  extending  over  13  volumes. 
Numerous  memoirs  were  published  in  the 
Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  In  1882  he 
-lectured  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more. 

CAYLUS,  ka-lus,  Anne  Claude  PhUippe 
de  Tubieres,  Count  of,  French  archaeologist: 
b.  Paris,  31  Oct.  1692;  d.  there^  5  Sept.  1765.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Marquise  de  Caylus  (q.v.), 
and  after  having  served  in  the  army  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  left  the  serv- 
ice in  1715;  accompanied  Bonac  on  his  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople  the  following  year,  and 
visited  Greece.  Troy,  Ephesus,  Byzantium  and 
Adrianople.  In  1717  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
began  the  arrangement  of  his  extensive  collec- 
tions. He  commenced  a  great  work  on  Egyp- 
tian, Grecian,  Etruscan,  Roman  and  Gallic  antiq- 
uities, with  numerous  plates.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  divided  his  labors 
between  thenu    He  made  a  chemical  examina- 
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tion  of  the  ancient  method  of  encaustic  paint- 
ing, investigated  the  mode  of  painting  on  mar- 
ble, the  art  of  hardening  copper,  the  mode  by 
which  the  Egjyptians  raised  great  weights,  the 
mummies,  painting  on  wax  and  many  other 
subjects.  Integrity,  simplicity  and  disinter- 
estedness were  united  in  his  character,  with 
occasional  traits  of  dogmatism.  He  has  left 
numerous  works,  tales  as  well  as  antiquarian 
researches.  Among  the  latter  is  his  ^Kecuei! 
dantiquit^s  6gyptiennes>  (1752-67,  7  vols.). 
Caylus  was  also  an  industrious  and  skilful  en- 
graver, and  produced  a  collection  of  more  than 
200  engravings,  after  drawings  in  the  royal  cabi- 
net, and  a  great  number  of  heads,  after  the 
first  masters.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  <Nou- 
veaux  sujets  de  peinture  et  de  sculpture^  (1755) 
and  <  Tableaux  tir^s  de  Tlliade,  de  TOdys^  et 
de  TEneide^  (1757).  His  stories  were  collected 
under  the  title  of  ^(Euvres  badines  completes* 
(Amsterdam  1787).  A  number  of  these  were 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  ^Oriental 
Tales>  in  Gueulette's  ^Chinese  Tales>  (1817>. 
Consult  Rocheblave,  ^Essai  sur  le  comte  de 
Caylus>  (Paris  1889);  Nisard's  ed.  of  the 
^Correspondance  du  comte  de  Caylus  avec  le 
pere  Paciaudi>  (1877) ;  ^Notice*  of  Uzanne  in 
his   <Faceties>    (1879). 

CAYLUS,  Marthe  Marguerite  de  Villette, 
Marquise  de,  French  writer  of  memoirs:  b. 
Poitou  1673;  d  Paris  (?),  15  April  1729.  Origi- 
nally of  the  Protestant  family  of  D*Aubigne, 
she  was  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
by  her  aunt,  Madame  Maintenon.  Long  an  orna- 
ment of  the  brilliant  court  of  Louis  XIV,  she 
passed  her  declining  vears  in  dictating  ^My 
Recollections,'  in  wmch  a  valuable  insist  into 
the  life  of  Louis  XIV  is  afforded,  through  the 
medium  of  a  singularly  happy  style.  The  work 
was  edited  first  by  Voltaire  (1770)  and  by 
Racine  (1881).  Racine  addressed  the  prologue 
to  his  trageay  of  ^Esther'  to  her. 

CAYMAN,  ka-man,,  or  CAIMAN,  ka-f- 
man,  any  of  the  five  species  of  alligators  inhabit- 
ing the  fresh  waters  of  Central  and  South 
America.  The  caymans  are  distinguished  from 
other  alligators  in  having  an  armor  of  over- 
lapping bony  scutes  protecting  the  belly,  as  well 
as  an  armor  of  bony  plates  on  the  back.  The 
black  cayman  (Caiman  niger)  of  tropical  South 
America  east  of  the  Andes  is  the  largest  species, 
reaching  a  length  of  13  feet.  In  some  of  the 
rivers  of  South  America  caymans  are  found  in 
vast  numbers  and  are  said  to  be  extremely 
voracious.  Their  habits  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  common  alligator  (q.v.).     See  Jacas£. 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  three 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  attached  to 
Jamaica.  They  consist  of:  (1)  Grand  Cay- 
man, which  is  17  niiles  long  and  4  to  7  miles 
broad.  Pop.  1911,  4,128.  Its  capital  is  George- 
town; pop.  1911,  1,446.  (2)  Little  Cayman,  9 
miles  long  and  1^  miles  broad;  pop.  1911,  136l 
(3)  Cayman  Brac,  10  miles  long  and  1^  miles 
broad  J  pop.  1911.  1,300.  Education  in  the  is- 
lands IS  backward,  the  annual  expenditure  being 
very  small  They  export  green  turtle,  turtle 
shell,  hides,  cattle,  ponies,  cocoanuts.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  healthful.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  white.  The  government  is 
administered  by  a  commissioner  and  14  justices 
of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Jamaica. 


CAYUGA,  ka-;roo'ga  LAKB.  a  lake  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  boundary  of  Cayiiga 
and  Seneca  counties,  and  extending  south  into 
Tompkins  County,  38  miles  long  and  from  1  to 
3yi  miles  wide.  It  is  381  feet  above  tidewater. 
It  empties  into  Lake  Ontario  throu^  the 
Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers.  At  the  north  end 
the  lake  is  shallow,  but  in  other  places  it  reaches 
a  depth  of  400  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  30 
miles.  It  is  much  frequented  by  pleasure  par- 
ties. The  city  of  Ithaca  stands  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  Aurora  is  situated  near 
the  middle  of  the  shore  and  Cayuga  near  the 
north  end.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Seneca  Lake. 

CAYUGAS  (*swamp-dwellers,'*  possibly  in 
reference  to  their  cranberry  swamps)  a  tribe 
of  North  American  Indians,  forming  the  small- 
est of  the  original  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  according  to  Onondaga  tradition,  the  last 
to  join  the  confederacy;  whence  it  was  called 
*The  Youngest  Brother.'  The  tribe  was  not  in- 
ferior in  energy  and  original  genius,  however; 
several  of  the  chiefs  were  men  of  superior 
ability,  as  Karistagea,  or  Steeltrap ;  and  Tangah- 
jute,  or  •Logan,®  the  son  of  one  of  its  sachems. 
The  latter  will  be  ever  remembered^  not  only 
for  the  pathetic  speech  attributed  to  hun,  but  for 
his  high  personal  qualities.  Nor  were  the  Cay- 
ugas  inferior  in  fighting  prowess;  in  one  of 
their  Virginia  campaigns  they  seem  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  tribe  of  Tuteloes,  and  incorporated 
with  their  own  tribe  the  remnant  who  were  not 
slain.  They  were  friendly  to'  the  whites,  how- 
ever, and  bore  a  good  reputation.  They  were 
located  along  the  Cayuga  Lake  in  central  New 
York,  and  in  the  valley  of  its  outlet,  the  Seneca 
River.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  diey 
joined  the  Mohawks  and  Senecas  in  alliance 
with  the  British  against  the  Americans,  and 
shared  in  the  devastation  of  the  propertv  of  the 
patriots  during  Sullivan's  campaign;  the  most 
of  them  settled  in  Canada  with  the  other  Iro- 
quois, 200  remaining  in  New  York  apparently 
around  Niagara.  In  1789  they  made  their  first 
formal  cession  of  territory  to  the  whites,  con- 
firming it  by  a  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1790; 
in  1795,  by  a  treaty  at  Cayuga  Bridge,  they 
ceded  their  great  reserve  in  the  lake  basin  and 
the  river  valley,  retaining  only  one  of  four 
miles  square.  For  these  releases  they  received 
large  money  annuities,  which  they  used  largely 
for  liquor.  In  1806  all  the  remainder  left  the 
reservation  and  emigrated  westward  or  north- 
ward; some  joining  their  brethren  in  Canada, 
some  going  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  others  settling 
among  the  Senecas  near  Buffalo.  There  are  at 
present  about  1,300  in  all.  the  bulk  of  them  at 
the  Six  Nations  on  Grand  River,  Ontario,  some 
with  the  Oneidas  in  Wisconsin,  about  170  with 
the  Senecas  in  New  York  State  and  others  with 
the  Senecas  in  Indian  Territory. 

CAYUSE,  ka-yoos',  CAILLOUX,  or 
WILLETPOO,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  the  region  be- 
tween the  Des  Chutes  River  and  the  Blue 
Mountains,  Oregon,  and  also  parts  of  Wash- 
ington, south  of  the  Yakima  River.  In  1847, 
their  number  was  greatly  depleted  by  a  small- 
pox epidemic.  ^This  resulted  in  a  massacre  of 
the  Waiiltpu  missionaries  who  were  thought  by 
the  Indians  to  have  introduced  the  disease. 
They  now  number  some  300,  mostly  of  impure 
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extraction,  from  intermarriage  with  other 
races.  Tneir  language,  which  is  of  Waulat- 
puan  stock,  is  spoken  by  a  very  few  of  their 
number.  The  pony  of  the  northwest  United 
States  takes  its  name  from  these  Indians,  who 
were  doubtless  responsible  for  its  introduction 
among  the  tribes  of  that  section. 

CAYVAN,  Georgia,  American  actress:  b. 
Bath,  Mc.  1858;  d.  19  Nov.  1906.  She  went 
on  the  stage  early  in  life  and  won  note  as  Dolly 
Button  in  ^  Hazel  Kirke.*  She  was  afterward 
with  A.  M.  Palmer  and  Daniel  Frohman.  She 
became  leading  lady  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
Stock  Company  in  1897,  retiring  from  the  stage 
soon  afterward.  Consult  Clapp  ^nd  Edgett, 
< Players  of  the  Prescnt>  (Dunlap  Society,  New 
York  1899) ;  and  Edmunds,  ^Famous  American 
Actors  of  To-Day>  (edited  by  McKay  and  Win- 
gate.  New  Yoric  1896). 

CAYZBR,  Sir  Charts  William  (Chasues 
Whitworth  Wynne),  English  shipowner  and 
poet:  b.  Bombay,  19  July  1869.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  be- 
came partner  in  the  firm  of  Cayzer,  Irvine  and 
Company,  and  director  of  the  Clan  Line  Steam- 
ers. He  retired  in  1911.  He  has  published  ^Ad 
Astra  ^  (1900),  a  very  extensively  advertised 
volume;  ^ Songs  and  Lyrics^  (1900);  ^King 
David>  (1902)  ;  <Undine>  (1908)  ;  <By  the  Way 
of  the  (;ate>  (1911);  <Donna  Marina>  (1905). 

CAZAL,  Manoel  Ayres  de,  ka-zal',  Portu- 
guese historian:  b.  1754;  d.  about  1821.  He 
was  for  a  long  period  prior  at  Crato,  (joyaz, 
Brazil,  devoting  himself  to  historical  and  geo- 
graphical research,  publishing  in  1817  ^Coro- 
graphia  Brazilica.  ou  relagao  hist6rico-geogra- 
fica  do  reino  do  Brazil >  (2  vols.,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
1817:  2d  ed.,  1845).  It  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  King  John  VI,  and  is  distinguished 
for  its  exactitude,  and  is  the  first  circumstantial 
report  on  the  interior  provinces  of  South 
America.  The  name  of  the  author  appears  on 
the  title  page  as  Um  Presbytero  secular  dc 
grao  Priorado  do  Crato.  The  work  earned  him 
the  title  of  ^Father  of  Brazilian  Geography.* 
(Consult  Pereira  da  Silva,  ^Plubarco  Brazileiro> 
(1847). 

CAZALES»  ka-zalas,  ^  Jacques  Antoine 
Marie  de,  French  politician:  b.  Grenade, 
Haute-Ciaronne,  France,  1  Feb.  1758;  d.  Engatin, 
Gers,  France,  24  Nov.  1805.  The  son  of  a 
counsellor  of  the  Toulouse  Parliament,  he 
served  for  some  time  in  Jarnac's  regiment  of 
dragoons.  Being  chosen  in  1789  a  deputy  of 
the  noblesse  to  the  States-General,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  opponents  of 
the  Revolution,  but  was  treated  with  ingratitude 
by  the  Royalists,  although  he  had  labored  and 
suffered  much  in  their  cause,  and  barely  escaped 
being  put  to  death.  Having  traveled  abroad 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  returned  to 
France  in  1803.  Napoleon  conferred  on  him, 
although  he  had  refused  to  enter  his  service, 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  ^Dis- 
cours  et  opinions'  and  his  ^D6fense  de  Louis 
XVP  were  published  in  1821.  Consult  Chare's 
introduction  to  his  <Discours' ;  and  Aulard, 
<Les  Orateurs  de  la  Constituante'  (2d  ed., 
1905). 

CAZALLA  DE  LA  SIBR^A,  ka-thal'ya. 
Spain,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Seville,  and 


53  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  the  city  of  Seville, 
on  a  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Its  streets 
are  clean,  paved  and  well  arranged;  and  it  has 
two  squares,  in  the  principal  of  wMch  are  the 
ancient  church  and  town-hall.  The  mountauns 
in  the  vicinity  are  rich  in  metals.    Pop.  8,044. 

CAZEMBB,  ka-zem1>&  KAZBMBS,  or 
CAZBMBE'S  DOMINION,  Africa,  a  region 
formerly  constituting  a  large  and  well-ordered 
negro  state  lying  south  and  southwest  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  title 
of  ^e  sovereign.  The  country  forms  a  kind 
of  basin,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  plateau  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  from  3.000  to  4,000  feet; 
on  the  west,  also,  it  is  bounded  by  a  series  of 
heights.  On  the  south  it  has  the  lofty  water- 
shed which  se^rates  its  streams  from  those  of 
the  Zambesi  River  system.  Its  principal  stream 
is  the  (^hambezi,  which  flows  westward  into 
Lake  Bangweolo,  then  northward,  under  the 
name  of  the  Luapula,  into  Lake  Moero.  The 
ruler,  or  muata,  used  to  be  feared  as  a  great 
magician ;  he  had  over  600  wives,  and  maintained 
a  well-armed  body  of  troops,  numbering  at 
one  time,  it  is  said,  20,0Qp.  His  dominions  were 
divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  had  a 
governor  of  its  own.  These  governors  and 
other  men  of  rank  formed  a  bod^  of  privileged 
nobility;  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  farmers, 
artisans,  etc.,  were  looked  upon  as  slaves  of  the 
ruler.  The  population  consisted  of  a  ruling 
race,  the  Campololos,  who  had  invaded  and 
conquered  the  country,  and  the  Messiras,  the 
original  inhabitants.  It  was  onlv  Campololos 
that  received  official  posts,  and  the  Campololo 
language  was  the  one  spoken  at  court  The 
people  were  industrious  agriculturists,  g^rowing 
crops  of  mandioc,  maize,  sorghum,  etc.  They 
manufactured  coarse  cloths,  cords,  nets,  lines, 
etc.,  from  cotton  and  the  fibres  of  certain 
plants ;  made  weapons  and  implements  of  iron ; 
also  earthenware,  wooden  vessels,  etc.  Cazembe 
was  visited  by  Lacerda  in  1799,  and  by  other 
Portuguese  explorers  in  1831.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
in  18o7,  stayed  40  days  at  the  capital,  which 
he  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  huts  dotted 
over  a  large  area,  and  having  probably  not  more 
than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  (Tazembe  at 
this  time  was  a  usurper,  whose  cruelties  had 
done  much  to  depopulate  the  country,  and  it 
was  doubtful  if  he  could  bring  a  thousand 
warriors  into  the  field.  The  British  half  of  the 
country  is  now  included  in  Rhodesia,  and  Ca- 
zembe is  its  chief  town.  Consult  ^The  Lands 
of  the  Cazembe  >  published  by  the  R<^al  (geo- 
graphical Society  (1873). 

CAZIN,  ka-z&n',  Jean  Charles,  French 
artist:  b.  Samer,  Pas-de-Calais.  1841;  d.  1901. 
He  studied  under  Le  Coo  de  Boibaudran.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  and  conservator  of  the  museum 
at  Tours.  He  went  to  England  in  1871  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  designing  ceramics  for 
the  Fulham  pottery.  It  was  not  until  1876  that 
he  exhibitea  pictures.  At  this  time  his  ^Le 
Chantier*  appeared,  which  was  generously  re- 
ceived. Next  came  the  ^Fuite  en  figypte* 
(1877);  <Le  voyage  de  Tobie>  (1878);  <Le 
d^art^ ;  ^L'Art,*  for  which  he  received  honor- 
able mention.  By  far  the  best  of  his  works  is 
the  ^Agar  et  Ismael,*  in  which  he  proved 
himself  a  master  of  the  landscape-religious 
'  picture.    For  *La  Terre,^  an  Adam  and  Eve 
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theme,  he  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class. 
Other  works  are  < Souvenir  de  fcte^ ;  ^Poste  dc 
secours^ ;  Judith'  n883) ;  and  ^La  Joura^ 
faite,^  in  which  he  departs  from  the  religious 
theme  to  portray  a  scene  of  contemporary 
reality.  He  is  well  known  as  a  landscape 
painter.  His  figures  are  always  subservient  to 
the  scene.  But  he  has  a  power  of  idealization 
which  gives  to  truth  the  most  delicate  air  of 
poetry,  a  tender  melancholy  and  charm.  A 
wistful,  hushed,  sympathetic  note  pervades  his 
works.  He  attempted  to  revive  the  art  of  en- 
caustic painting.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  also  completed  the 
decorations  on  the  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  the 
Pantheon  (1898).  Consult  his  biography  by 
Benedite  (Paris  1901)-  and  Marcel,  <La 
Pdnture  fran^aise  au  XiXe  siecle'  (Paris 
1905). 

CAZORLA,  ka-thor'la,  Spain,  a  town  in 
Andalusia  and  41  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Jaen. 
It  rises  in  the  form. of  an  amphitheatre  on  the 
slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Ozorla,  and  is  well 
built,  though  much  less  important  and  populous 
than  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  durine  whose 
wars  it  held  an  important  position.  It  nas  two 
castles,  both  in  good  preservation.  The  Sierra 
de  (lazorla  is  a  wooded  ridge  round  which 
winds  the  upper  course  of  the  Guadalqtnvir. 
Pop.  7,936. 

CAZOT.  ka-z^^  Theodore  Joseph  Jacques, 

French  pohtician:  b.  Alais,  11  Feb.  1821;  d. 
1912.  In  1848  he  was  active  as  a  Republican  in 
his  home  department ;  in  1870  he  was  appointed 
p^eneral  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  the  inter- 
ior; in  1871  elected  to  the  National  Assembly; 
and  in  1875  was  made  life  senator.  From  1879- 
82  he  was  Minister  of  Justice  and  was  inter- 
ested in  bringing  about  a  reform  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges,  but  retired  without  passing  the 
law  he  desired.  In  this  capacity  he  was  also 
active  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  and 
other  unauthonzed  assemblies.  In  1883  he  was 
president  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  resigning 
m  1884  on  account  of  being  implicated  in 
fraudulent  dealings. 

CAZOTTB,  ka-zotj  Jacques,  French  poet: 
b.  Dijon  1720:  d.  25  Sept.  1792.  His  master- 
pieces are  ^Ollivier*  (1762),  a  poem  of  chiv- 
alry after  the  manner  of  Ariosto;  and  ^THe 
Devil  in  Love>  (1772),  a  tale  of  wonder,  still  a 
popular  favorite.  He  had  extraordinary  skill 
in  versifying,  as  shown  by  his  adding  a  seventh 
canto  to  Voltaire's  *  Civil  War  of  (^eva>  with 
such  perfect  imitation  of  Voltaire's  s^le  and 
manner  as  to  deceive  all  Paris.  He  joined  the 
Ulluminati^  about  1775.  For  his  opposition  to 
the  Revolution  as  a  Ro3ralist  he  was  guillotined 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Consult  De 
Nerval,  <Illumin^s>  (Paris  1852). 

CAZWINI^  kaz-we'ne,  Zacharia  Ben  Mo- 
hammed, Arabian  naturalist:  b.  Cazwin, 
Persia,  1212;  d.  7  April  1283.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  fami^  of  lawyers,  who  de- 
rived their  origin  from  Anas  Ben  Malek,  a 
companion  of  Mohammed,  and  had  settled  in 
Cazwin,  a  city  in  Persia.  From  that  place  this 
author  received  the  surname  under  which  he 
has  become  celebrated.  Of  the  drctmistances 
of  his  life  we  know  little  more  than  that  he  was 
cadi  of  Wazith  and  Hillah,  and  died  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  682  (1283  a.d.).    His  most  im- 


portant work  is  on  natural  history— < The 
Wonders  of  Nature  and  the  PecuUarities  of 
Creation* — of  whidi  Ideler,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  published  the  chapter  on 
the  ^Constellations  of  the  Arabians,'  and  of 
which  there  are  fragments  in  Bochart's  ^Heir- 
ozoikon,*  in  Ouseley's  ^Oriental  Collections^* 
and  in  W^rs,  Jahn's  and  De  Sacy's  ^Arabic 
Chrestomathies.*  It  was  the  object  of  Cazwini 
like  Pliny,  to  describe  the  wonders  of  all 
nature.  His  work  contains  a  comprehensive 
view  of  all  that  had  been  written  before  hina, 
but  in  so  grand  and  original  a  manner  that  it 
is  of  higher  value  than  most  of  the  original 
works  which  treat  of  the  same  subjects.  There 
is  an  abridged  translation  of  it  in  the  Persian. 

CEAN-BBRMUDBZ,  tha-an'  b€r<moo'- 
dath,  Juan  Afi^nstin,  Spanish  art  historian  and 
painter:  b.  Gijon,  Asturias,  17  Sept.  1749;  A 
Madrid,  3  Dec.  1829.  He  devoted  himself  early 
to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  into  which  he  was 
initiated  by  Raphael  Mengs.  After  holding  a 
public  office  at  Madrid,  he  retired  to  Seville, 
where  he  founded  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  and 
occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  their  his- 
tory. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  rojral 
academies  of  history  and  fine  arts  at  Madrid, 
and  published  several  valuable  works  connected 
with  his  favorite  pursuits.  His  most  important 
book,  entitled  ^Sumario  de  las  anti-guedades 
romanas  que  hayan  £spana,>  appeared  posthu- 
mously in  1832.  He  published  also  ^Diccionario 
hist6nco  de  los  m&s  ilustres  profesores  de  las 
bellas  artes  en  Espana^  (1800) ;  ^Descripddn 
artistica  de  Sevilla>  (1804) ;  ^Diilogo  sobre  el 
arte  de  la  pintura>  (1819));  <Noticias  de  los 
arquitectos  y  arquitectura  de  Espana'   (1829). 

CEANOTHUS,  a  genus  of  shrubs  and 
small  trees  of  the  natural  order  Rhamnacece, 
There  are  about  35  species,  mostly  natives  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  region  of  North  America. 
They  are  characterized  by  serrate  or  entire 
simple  leaves ;  small,  perfect,  white,  purplish  or 
blue  flowers  in  showy  clusters,  which  are  often 
panicled;  and  three-celled  drupaceous  fruits, 
which,  on  drying,  separate  into  three  stones. 
Many  of  the  species  and  their  hybrids  are 
popular  ornamental  shrubs,  especially  in  mild 
regions,  their  free-blooming  habit  rendering 
them  specially  useful  as  lawn  specimens.  Three 
species,  C.  americanus,  C.  avaius  and  C. 
fendleri,  and  some  of  their  hybrids,  are  hardy 
in  the  north,  but  usually  the  hybrids  must  either 
be  protected  from  frost  or  stored  over  winter 
in  a  plant-pit  or  frost-proof  cellar.  They  suc- 
ceed in  almost  any  soil,  but  do  best  in  light,, 
well-drained  loams,  especially  when  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by 
seeds,  cuttings  or  layers.  C,  americanus  known 
as  New  Jersey  tea  and  red-root,  is  common  ' 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  States.  Its  leaves 
are  said  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  a 
use  to  which  they  are  reported  to  have  been  put 
during  the  American   Revolutionary   War. 

In  medicine  ceanothus  has  not  been  used  to 
any  great  extent.  Its  roots  contain  from  6  to 
10  per  cent  of  tannin,  and  have  been  used  in 
domestic  medicine  as  astringents.  Owing  to 
the  close  resemblance  of  the  roots,  ceanothus 
has  been  used  as  an  adulterant  for  rhatany. 

CBARA,  sa-a-ra',  Brazil,  a  state  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  on  the 
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south  by  Parahyba  and  Pernambuco  and  on 
the  west  by  Piauhy  and  Maranhao.  Its  area  is 
40^250  square  miles,  and  its  population  886,686. 
The  principal  port  and  capital  of  the  state  is 
FortaJeza  (q.v.)^  which  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Brazil.  A  rail- 
road connects  Fortaleza  with  Baturit6.  The 
coast  regions  are  sandy  and  unproductive,  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  an  elevated  plateau, 
sparsely  watered  and  fit  only  for  pasture.  The 
Climate  is  hot  and  dry.  The  principal  exports 
of  Cear^  are:  rubber,  cattle,  cotton,  hides, 
mules,  preserved  fruits  and  hammocks.  G)ffee. 
sugar,  wine  of  the  cashew  nut,  oranges  and 
wax  are  also  produced.  The  estimated  value 
of  all  the  exports  is  about  $5,000,000  annually, 
in  which  amount  the  United  States  shares  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  one-third.  Ceara  is 
divided  into  27  comarcas,  or  counties.  The 
most  fertile  and  populous  district  is  the  upper 
Jaguaribe.  Consult  Fontenelle,  ^The  State  of 
Cear4>   (1893). 

CBARA-MIRIM,  a  city  in  Brazil,  state  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Ceari-<Mirim  River  and  has  important  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  18,000. 

CBBALLOS,  tha-balVos,  Jd86,  Mexican 
soldier:  b.  Durango,  15  March  1S30;  d.  1893. 
In  1869  he  had  command  of  a  regiment  in  the 
province  of  Yucatan*  while  here  a  portion  of 
his  soldiers  revolted,  but  he  suppressed  the 
insurrection  in  three  davs;  he  also  executed 
without  authority  several  private  citizens  who 
were  implicated  in  the  revolt.  In  1870  he  was 
made  bngadier-general  and  given  command  in 
the  western  states,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
campaign  against  the  bandit  chief,  Losada. 
When  Lerdo  de  Tejada  became  President  of 
Mexico,  Ceballos  was  put  in  .conunand  of  the 
force  sent  to  depose  Camerana,  the  governor 
of  Jalisco.  After  a  severe  struggle  between  the 
state  and  government  forces,  CabaUos  )vas 
successful  and  became  governor,  a  position 
which  he  held  till  1876.  At  that  time  Tejada 
was  deposed  by  Diaz;  Ceballos  joined  with 
Iglesias,  but  was  forced  to  leave  Mexico  for  a 
time.  He  went  first  to  California,  then  to 
Guatemala,  where  he  was  appointed  director 
of  a  military  school.  Though  at  first  plotting  a 
revolution  against  Diaz  he  suddenly  turned  to 
his  support,  returned  to  Mexico,  was  restored 
to  his  rank  and  made  governor  of  the  Federal 
district.  He  was  a  bitter  enemv  of  the  press, 
which  he  frequentlv  antagonized,  and  in  1885- 
86  had  a  number  of  students  and  journalists  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned. 

CEBES,  of  Thebes,  Greek  philosopher^  a 
disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates  and  of  Philo- 
laus.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  three 
dialogues  in  the  Socratic  style  —  the  Phry- 
nichus,  the  Hebdome  and  the  Pinax,  or 
^votive  tablet,*  a  philosophical  dialogue  repre- 
senting allegoricaflv  the  temptations  of  this 
Kfc  and  teaching  that  true  learning  can  alone 
make  for  happiness.  In  spite  of  its  pure  Attic, 
and  its  truly  Socratic  tendency,  modem  criticism 
now  assigns  the  work  to  the  2d  century  a.d. 
It  was  extremely  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  sort  of  ^Pilgrim's  Progress,'  indeed;  was 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  Arabic,  which  latter  version,  made  pos- 
sible in  the  9th  century,  is  our  sole  record  of 


the  close  of  the  dialogue.  Modern  editions  are 
those  of  Drosihn  (1871);  Kraus  (1882);  Par- 
sons (1887)  ;  and  Prachter  (Marburg  1893). 

CBBIDiB,  sebl-de^  a  family  of  American 
monkeys,  including  the  howler,  saki,  sapajou, 
spider-monkey  (qq.v.),  etc.    See  also  Monkey. 

CBBU,  tha-boo'  or  sc-boo',  Philippines,  an 
island  lying  between  Negros  and  Bohol,  north 
of  Mindanao.  Its  length  northeast  and  south- 
west is  139  miles;  width,  about  20  miles;  area, 
1,668  s<iuare  miles.  It  has  a  mountain  system 
consisting  of  a  chain  running  the  length  of  the 
island,  nearer  the  east  than  tne  west  coast.  The 
mountains  are  not  over  2,200  feet  high,  but 
their  ascent  is  steep  and  it  is  difficult  to  cross 
them.  There  are  six  passes,  the  best  being  the 
southernmost,  from  Sibonga  to  Dumanjug,  over 
which  United  States  army  officers  constructed 
a  temporary  wagon  road  in  the  summer  of 
1900.  The  chief  products  are  rice,  chocolate, 
sugar  and  coffee.  There  arc  manufactures  of 
hemp  and  pifla  cloth,  sugar-sacks,  cocoanut, 
wine,  sugar,  salt  and  cheese.  In  1827  coal  was 
discovered  in  Cebu,  the  first  found  in  the 
Philippines.  It  is  of  good  grade,  adapted  to 
general  use.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  exten- 
sive. Besides  the  mountain  passes  there  are 
two  main  highways,  one  on  the  east  coast,  and 
one  on  the  west  coast,  while  the  port  of  Cebu 
has  communication  witili  Manila  and  the  islands 
of  the  Visayan  group.  Cebu  was  first  oc- 
cupied by  United  States  troops  in  February 
1899.  Operations  against  the  insurgents  re- 
sulted in  driving  them  from- their  position,  and 
capturing  a  large  quantity  of  material  of  war. 
This  island,  with  a  few  dependent  islands,  forms 
the  province  of  Cebu,  in  which  civil  govern- 
ment was  created  under  the  provincial  govern- 
ment act  of  1901.  At  that  time  several  of  the 
cities  had  organized  their  municipal  govern- 
ments according  to  the  code  of  the  Philippine 
commission.  Though  the  province  was  restored 
to  military  government  for  a  time  in  1901,  civil 
government  was  permanently  resumed  in  Janu- 
ary 1902.  The  entire  province  has  about  660- 
000  inhabitants;  the  island  about  600,000;  the 
capital  about  60,000. 

CBBU,  Philippines,  capital  of  Cebu  prov- 
ince, situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cebu.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly 
laid  out.  There  is  a  cathedral  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  and  it  has  also  several  other  churches 
and  an  episcopal  palace.  Cebu  is  an  important 
port  with  an  extensive  trade,  being  the  chief 
commercial  centre  of  the  Visayan  groui>.  It  is 
the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  in  the  Philippines. 
In  the  ^Rizal,'  a  building  in  front  of  the  Santo 
Nifio  Church,  is  the  cross  which  it  is  said  was 
planted  near  the  town  by  Magellan  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  island.  An  old  fort 
built  by  the  Spaniards  stands  within  the  limits 
of  the  town.    Pop.  about  60,000. 

CBCCHI,  (Hammaria,  jam-ma-re'a  ch3clce, 
Italian  dramatist:  b.  Florence,  14  April  1518; 
d.  there,  28  Oct.  1587.  He  was  a  lawyer  who 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  writing.  He  was 
the  rival  of  Bibbiena,  MachiavelU  and  Ariosto 
in  portraiture  of  character  and  in  liveliness  of 
dialogue.  Of  his  plays,  95  in  number^  but  few 
have  been  printed.  These  are  mainly  imitations 
of  Plautus  and  Terence;  the  best  of  them  are 
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<La  Dote>;  <ll  Servigialc>;  <La  Stiava>;  <La 
Moglie.'  He  wrote  also  religious  dramas; 
among  them  <L'£saltazione  dellaCroce^  (1580). 

CECCO  D'ASCOLI,  chsicTco  dasTco-lS. 
properly  Francesco  degli  Stabili,  Italian  poet: 
b.  Ascoli  about  1257;  d.  Florence,  16  Sept. 
1327;  a  devoted  student  of  astrology  and  of 
demonology.  For  the  expression  and  defense 
of  certain  erroneous  opinions  he  was  burned  at 
the  stake.  His  heretical  or  impious  doctrines 
are  contained  in  a  poem,  unfinished  but  of 
encyclopedic  compass,  < Bitternesses^  of  which 
he  lived  to  complete  four  books.  The  subject 
of  the  first  book  was  astronomy  with  meteor- 
ology; of  the  second,  stellar  influence  with 
physiognomy;  of  the  third,  minerals;  of  the 
fourth,  sundry  problems,  moral  and  physical. 
Consult  Baddely,  W.  S.  C,  ^Charles  in  .  .  . 
also  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  Poe^  Astrologer,  Physi- 
cian >  (London  1894). 

C£CH»  tschek,  Sva'topliik,  Czech  writer: 
b.  Ostredek,  21  Feb.  1846.  He  was  editor  in 
succession  of  several  journals,  and  at  the  same 
time  practised  law.  He  rec.eived  his  education 
at  Prague.  After  winning  some  celebrity  as 
a  writer  of  stories  and  short  poems,  he  made  a 
bolder  flight  in  1872  with  <  Dreams,^  in  which 
he  shows  great  epic  power.  Besides  this  he  has 
written  several  other  poems,  as  ^The 
Adamites>;  <The  Storm>;  ^Songs  of  Morn- 
ing.^ He  is  the  most  popular  of  Czech  poets. 
As  a  novelist  he  excels  in  lively  wit  and  rich 
humor.  Among  his  works  of  prose  fiction  may 
be  named:  *  Stories  Arabesque  and  Humor- 
esque^j  and  the  amusing  ^Candidate  for  Im- 
mortahty.^  He  has  written  also  <  Memories 
from  the  Orient^  (1885),  as  well  as  later 
volumes.  Consult  Sutnar,  J.,  <S.  Cechs  Leben 
und  Werke>  (1898). 

CBCIDOMYIA,  ses-i-do-mrya,  a  genus  of 
two- winged  flies,  of  the  family  Ceciaomyiida, 
a  group  of  gnats  which  cause  galls  (q.v.).  The 
Hessian  fly  (see  Wheat,  Insect  Pests)  be- 
longs to  the  group. 

CBCIL»  Bvelyn,  English  politician:  b. 
1865.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Eustace 
Cecil,  who  is  the  second  surviving  son  of  the  2d 
Marquess  of  Salisbury.  He  acted  as  private 
secretary  for  several  years  to  Lord  Salisbury 
when  he  was  Prime  Minister.  Since  1900  he 
has  been  Unionist  member  for  Aston  Manor, 
and  has  served  with  distinction  on  various  par- 
liamentary committees.  He  is  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor  in  1917,  a 
rank  bearing  the  designation  of  ^Right  Honor- 
able.» 

CECIL,  LofiB  Hugh  (Richard  Heathcote), 

English  politician:  b.  1869.  He  is  the  fifth  son 
of  the  3a  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  and  brother 
of  Lord  Robert  (q.v.).  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  he  acteo  as  private  secretary  to  his 
father  and  became  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Conservative  member 
for  Greenwich,  1895-1905,  first  as  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  Education  Act  1904,  and  later 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  Free 
Traders  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Tariff  Reform  policy.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
Greenwich  election  1906,  but  was  returned  un- 
opposed for  Oxford  University  in  1910.  Like 
his  brother  an  ardent  High  Churchman,  he  is 


one  of  the  few  speakers  who  can  venture  on  the 
expression  of  personal  religious  feelings  before 
a  political  audience.  During  the  European  War 
he  joined  the  Royal  Flyingf  Corps,  and  in  1916 
was  included  in  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
the  Mesopotamia  Campaign. 

CBCIL,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Eng- 
lish statesman,  second  son  of  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh  (q.v.):  b.  about  1563;  d.  Marl- 
borough, Wiltshire,  24  May  1612,  Having  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood  he  went  to 
France  as  assistant  to  the  English  Ambassador. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  he 
succeeded  him  as  principal  secretary,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  confidential  Minister  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  He  gained 
the  enmity  of  Lord  Essex  who  publicly  declared 
him  traitor.  Cecil  was  exonerated,  however, 
and  his  position  remains  secure.  Havitifi^ 
secretly  supported  the  interests  of  James  1 
previous  to  his  accession  to  the  crown  he  was 
continued  in  office  under  the  new  sovereign  and 
raised  to  the  peers^.  In  1603  he  was  created 
a  baron,  In  1604  Viscount  Cranbourn  and  in 
1605  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1608  he  was  made 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  an  oflSce  whidi  he  held  till 
his  death. 

CECIL,  Lord  Robert  (Bdffar  Algernon), 
English  lawyer  and  politician,  third  son  of  the 
3d  Marquess  of  Salisbury:  b.  1864.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1887  and  became  a  Queen's  Counsel  in  1900. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  Conservative 
(Unionist^  party,  he  had  a  large  parliamentary 
par  practice  before  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1906  to  represent  East  Marylebone. 
He  resigned  in  1910  as  a  protest  against  the 
Tariff  Reform  movement  in  his  party.  He  stood 
for  Blackburn  as  a  Free  Trader,  but  was  de- 
feated; in  a  by-election  he  was  returned  for 
Hitchin  in  1911.  Deeply  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
law,  he  was  appointed,  in  March  1915,  to  the 
office  of  ^Official  Principal  and  Judge  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Consistory  Court  of  York  and 
Vicar-General  in  Spirituals  of  the  Archbishopric 
of  York.*  On  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
Cabinet  in  May  1915  he  became  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  in 
addition.  Minister  of  Blockade  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  (February  1916). 

CECIL,  Winianiy  Lord  Burleigh.  See 
Burleigh. 

CECILIA,  Saint,  Christian  virgin  and 
martyr;  her  day  in  the  Roman  calendar  is  22 
November.  Her  story  as  recounted  in  the 
^Breviarinm  Romanum,^  represents  her  as  a 
Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  a  Christian  from 
childhood,  and  from  her  early  years  vowed  to 
virginity.  Yet  her  parents  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  a  young  noble,  Valerianus,  whom  Cecilia  per- 
suaded not  only  to  respect  her  vow,  but  also  to 
become  a  Christian;  and  he,  converted,  induced 
also  his  brother,  Tiburtius,  and  their  intimate 
friend,  Maximus,  to  enter  Christ's  fold ;  shortly 
after  these  three  suffered  martyrdom  together. 
Cecilia  now,  in  anticipation  of  the  same  fate 
or  the  same  crown,  distributed  her  possessions 
among  the  poor,  and  this  becoming  known  to 
the  prefect  of  Rome,  he  ordered  her  to  be  taken 
to  his  own  mansion  and  there  burned  to  death 
in  die  bath  (in  balneo).  But  the  virgin,  exposed 
to  the  flames  for  a  day  and  a  night,  was  found 
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unhurt;  and  after  the  axe  of  the  headsman  had 
also  failed  to  sever  her  head  from  her  body,  at 
last  she  won  the  double  Wreath  of  virginity  and 
martyrdom ;  this  was  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  I,  about 
the  year  230.  Her  festival  is  celebrated  on  22 
November.  Urban  erected  a  church  in  her 
house  which  was  called  by  her  name.  The 
church  of  Saint  Cecilia  is  still  one  of  the  most 
notable  churches  of  Rome,  having  been  again 
and  again  repaired  or  reconstructed.  In  this 
account  of  Saint  Cecilia  nothing  is  said  of  the 
musical  accomplishments  of  the  virgin,  but 
legend  makes  much  of  them;  hence,  Saint 
Cecilia  is  the  patron  saint  of  music  and  musi- 
cians, and  musical  societies  are  very  commonly 
called  by  her  name:  Dryden's  fine  ode,  *  Alex- 
ander's Feast:  a  Song  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Day> 
is  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  Cecilian 
legend  in  English  literature.  Consult  Guer- 
anger,  ^Sainte  C^cile  et  la  soci^t6  romaine^ 
(Paris  1873).  Another  Saint  Cecilia  was  bom 
in  Africa  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  starvation 
under  Diocletian.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
celebrates  her  festival  on  U  February. 

CECILIA,  a  novel  by  Frances  Bumey,  pub- 
lished in  1782.  It  is  a  typical  English  novel  of 
a  century  ago.  The  plot  is  simple,  the  story 
long  drawn  out,  the  style  stilted,  and  the 
characters  alone  constitute  the  interest  of  the 
book,  and  justify  Dr.  Johnson's  praise  of  Miss 
Burney  as  ^'a  little  character-monger.'* 

CBCROPIA,  a  Kenus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Artocarpaceee,  of  which  the  best  known  species 
is  the  trumpet-tree  (C  peltaia)  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  tropical  South  America.  It  attains  a 
height  of  about  50  feet,  and  has  a  hollow  stem 
and  branches,  from  which  musical  instruments 
are  made.  Its  leaves  are  very  large,  circular 
and  peltate,  and  serve  as  food  for  sloths;  and 
its  flowers  are  small  and  grouped  in  short 
spikes,  several  of  which  are  enclosed  at  first 
in  a  large  bract.  The  wood  is'  light  and  soft, 
and  is  employed  by  the  natives  in  various  ways, 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fire 
by  friction.  Ropes  are  made  from  the  inner 
bark,  and  the  outer  bark  has  astringent  prop- 
erties. Caoutchouc  is  obtained  from  the  juice, 
and  the  buds  are  employed  as  a  i>ot-herb.  Ants 
utilize  the  hollow  stems  as  dwellings. 

CBCROPIA  MOTH,  a  colossal  species 
(Samia  cecropia)  of  the  family  Saiumiidef. 
The  moth  expands  five  or  six  inches  and  is 
brick-red  in  color,  the  wings  tinged  with  grizzly, 
each  wing  with  a  large  crescent-shaped  spot 
near  the  centre,  which  is  red  and  white,  or 
white-edged  with  red  and  black;  on  the  apex 
of  each  fore  wing  is  a  large,  black,  <*ye-like  spot. 
The  caterpillar  is  a  large  green  worm  three 
to  four  inches  in  length,  protected  by  large 
tubercles  colored  green,  blue,  yellow  or  red.  It 
is  not  uncommon  on  the  elder,  willow,  apple, 
currant,  pear,  thorn,  poplar,  etc.  At  the  end 
of  summer  it  spins  a  large  cocoon,  open  at  one 
end, —  not  oval,  as  in  those  of  the  allied  Telea 
folyphemus  and  the  luna  moth,^and  attaches 
It  to  a  branch  of  a  tree.  An  allied  species  in 
northern  Maine  and  Canada  is  S.  Columbia, 
while  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  it  is  represented  by  S.  gloveri 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  S.  califomica.  The 
silk  of  this  species  cannot  be  used  because  its 
fibres  are  not  continuous. 


CBCROPS,  selcrdps,  according  to  Greek 
tradition,  the  founder  of  Athens,  and  the  first 
king  of  Attica.  He  was  said  to  have  been  an 
autochthon  (sprung  from  the  soiH,  and  was 
sometimes  represented  as  half  man,  naif  dragon. 
He  taught  the  savage  inhabitants  religion  and 
morals,  made  them  acquainted  with  the  advan- 
tages of  social  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  future  city  of  Athens,  which  after  him  was 
originally  called  Cecropia.  According  to  later 
legend,  he  was  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
a  confederacy  of  12  cities,  the  introduction  of 
marriage,  burial  of  the  dead,  writing  and  other 
arts.  He  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  the 
art  of  shipbuilding.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
50  years.  By  the  later  Greeks  he  was  repre- 
sented as  having  led  a  colony  to  Attica  from 
Sais  in  Egypt  about  1400  or  1500  b.c.,  but  the 
best  modem  critics  do  not  look  upon  this  event 
nor  on  the  life  of  Cecrops  at  all  as  historical. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Egypt  did  have  a  certain 
influence  on  the  development  of  civilization  in 
Greece,  but  how  great  this  influence  was,  or  in 
what  manner  exercised,  history  does  not  fur- 
nish sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  decide.  It  is 
probable  that  the  true  Cecrops  was  a  hero  of 
the  Pelasgian  race. 

CBDAR,  various  cone-bearing  evergreen 
trees  and  their  wood;  also  several  non-conifer- 
ous trees.  The  most  widely  known  are  prob- 
ably the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus  libani),  the 
deodar,  or  goa-tree,  of  India  (C.  deodara),  and 
the  African  or  Mount  Atlas  cedar  (C  atlan- 
tica).  These  are  large  ornamental  evergreen 
trees  with  wide-spreading  branches,  which  give 
theni  a  form  distinct  from  most  other  cone- 
bearing  trees.  They  are  sometimes .  planted  in 
southern  California  and  the  Gulf  States,  and 
the  last-mentioned  species  even  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia,  where  it  can  stand  the  winter  in 
sheltered  situations.  They  are  readily  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  and  thrive  in  well-drained, 
loamy  soil  From  ancient  times  their  odorous, 
light-red  wood  has  been  used  for  fine  furniture 
and  interior  house-finish.  The  white  gum  of 
lihe  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  oozes  from  the 
trunk  and  branches,  was  formerly  employed  in 
embalming,  but  the  forests  of  this  tree  have  be- 
come so  much  reduced  that  neither  the  resin 
nor  the  oil  made  from  it  are  in  commerce.  The 
other  species  are  most  abundant,  the  deodar  in 
•India  and  the  Atlas  cedar  in  northern  Africa. 
Their  timber  is  widely  used  for  fine  cabinet 
work. 

The  red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana)  is  a 
well-known  very  variable  tree  found  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  the  Great 
Plains.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  80  feet; 
has  a  conical  more  or  less  spreading  head  with 
upright  limbs;  evergreen,  spiny,  pointed  leaves 
and  bluish  globular  fruits  covered  with  bloom. 
The  wood  is  largely  used  for  fence-posts,  lead 
pencils,  etc.  The  white  cedar  (Chamacyparis 
thyoides)  is  also  a  well-known  American  tree 
found  in  wet  ground  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Florida.  It  attains  a  height  of  70  to  80  feet; 
has  erect  spreading  branches,  thin  and  flat 
pendulous  twigs,  fragrant  green  leaves,  and 
tiny  bluish-purple  cones  covered  with  bloom. 
The  trees  are  highly  ornamental,  and,  being 
hardy,  are  general  favorites  in  the  North.  The 
wood  is  especially  useful  in  moist  places.  The 
name  white  cedar  is  often  applied  to  the  arbor 
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vita  (Thuja  occidentalis) .  The  yellow  cedar 
(Chamacyparis  nootkatensis),  a  common  tree 
on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Oregon  to  Alaska,  is 
valued,  in  cabinet  work  and  interior  house- 
finishing,  for  its  light-yellow  wood,  which  takes 
a  high  polish.  Like  its  relative  mentioned 
above,  it  is  often  planted  for  ornament.  In 
its  home  it  often  exceeds  100  feet  in  height. 
The  best  known  non-coniferous  trees  that  are 
sometimes  called  cedar  are  probably  Cedrela 
odorata  (see  Cedar,  Barbadoes)  and  Cedrela 
toona,  the  Australian  cedar.  See  Toona; 
Juniper. 

CEDAR,  Barbadoes,  SPANISH  CEDAR, 
or  MEXICAN  CEDAR,  a  tall  tree  {Cedrela 
odorata)  of  the  natural  order  Cedreleca.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  its  wood  is 
highly  valued  for  making  certain  kinds  of  fur- 
niture, cigar-boxes,  canoes  and  shingles.  It  is 
also  exported  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pencils.  It  often  attains  a  height  exceeding  75 
teet  and  a  ^reat  girth.  It  bears  pinnate  leaves 
10  to  20  inches  long;  pendulous  terminal 
panicles  of  inconspicuous  whitish  flowers,  fol- 
lowed by  dehiscent  fruits  about  hall  an  inch  In 
diameter,  containing  numerous  fiat-winsed 
seeds.  The  bark,  leaves  and  fruits  smell  like 
assafoetida,  but  the  wood  is  pleasantly  fragrant. 
The  tree  is  often  planted  for  its  ornamental 
qualities,  especially  along  avenues.  It  thrives 
in  southern  California  and  in  the  Gulf  States. 
Several  of  its  relatives,  especially  C  sinensis, 
which  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  are 
also  similarly  used.    See  Toona. 

CEDAR-APPLES»  fungous  outgrowths 
upon  juniper  and  red  cedar  trees.  They  are 
caused  by  some  species  of  the  parasitic  fungus, 
gymnosporangium,  one  of  the  rusts.  At  the 
first  they  appear  like  warts  tmon  the  smaller 
branches  and  twigs,  becoming  chocolate  color  or 
brown  as  autumn  advances,  and  remaining  at- 
tached and  unchanged  until  spring,  when  they 
enlarge  into  horn-shaped,  jelly-like  masses  that 
resemble  sponge.  At  this  time  they  produce 
their  abundant  spores  which,  as  the  masses  be- 
come dry,  are  blown  away  by  the  wind  and, 
alighting  on  apple-trees,  produce  rust  on  the 
foha^e  and  otner  green  parts.  They  will  not 
germmate  upon  cedar  or  juniper,  but  require 
an  alternate  host,  the  apple,  to  complete  their 
life  cycle.  For  methods  of  control  sec  Afple; 
FuNGicmE. 

CEDAR-BIRD,  the  common  American 
wax-wing  (Ampelis  cedrorum),  a  bird  found 
throughout  North  America,  breeding  from  the 
latitude  of  Kentucky  northward.  In  most  lo- 
calities it  is  only  partially  migratory.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bird  of  delicate  unobtrusive  colors, 

generally  ashy-brown  with  a  purple  tint  on  the 
ead,  the  front  of  which,  luce  the  throat,  is 
black.  The  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  yellow, 
and  the  secondaries  have  red  tips.  The  heaa 
is  gracefully  crested  The  cedar-birds  spend 
most  of  the  time  in  flocks,  which  wander  ac- 
cording to  the  supply  of  lood  and  are  note- 
worthy for  the  uniformity  with  which  all  mem- 
bers alight  or  rise  together.  The  food  consists 
chiefly  of  berries  when  these  are  to  be  had,  on 
which  account  they  have  received  the  name  of 
cherry-birds  in  some  sections.  Nesting  takes 
place  late,  when  the  summer  is  well  advanced, 
and  the  rather  bulky  structure  is  usually  placed 
in  an  apple  or  other  orchard  tree.    The  eggs 
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are  four  to  six  in  number,  pale  blue  and  thickly 
speckled. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a  stream  in  Shenandoah 
County,  Va,,  flowing  into  the  north  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  River. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  Battle  of.  After  the 
battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  22  Sept  1864,  General 
Sheridan  followed  Early  as  far  as  Harrison- 
burg, his  cavalry  going  as  far  as  Port  Republic, 
Staunton  and  Wa^esboro.  In  view  of  the 
difliculty  of  supplying  his  army  so  far  from  its 
base,  and  of  other  operations  by  which  two 
corps  of  infantry  and  a  cavalry  division  of  his 
army  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, he  holding  only  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  Sheridan,  after  ordering  the  de- 
struction of  all  mills,  bsurns,  grain,  forage  and 
provisions  of  all  lands,  began  to  withdraw  down 
the  valley  on  5  Octoben  and  on  the  8th  re- 
crossed  Tom's  Brook.  His  rear  had  been  so 
persistently  followed  and  harassed  by  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  divisions  of  Rosser  and  Lomax 
that  he  ordered  Torbert,  his  cavalry  com- 
mander, to  whip  the  Confederate  cavalry  or  get 
whii^ed.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  Torbert 
fell  upon  Rosser  and  Lomax,  and  in  a  two- 
hours'  contest  routed  them,  pursuing  many 
miles  and  capturing  over  JOO  prisoners,  11  guns 
and  40  wagons.  Sheridan  then  resumed  his 
march,  and  on  the  lOth  halted  on  the  north  bank 
of  Cedar  Creek.  Wright's  6th  corps  continued 
its  march  to  Front  Royal,  on  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington, where  it  remained  two  days,  and  then 
marched  toward  Ashby's  Gap,  but  was  recalled 
to  Cedar  Creek,  where  it  arrived  on  the  14th. 
Early  had  been  reinforced  by  Kershaw's  divi- 
sion and  about  600  cavalry,  increasing  his  force 
to  about  18,000  men,  and  under  Lee's  order  to 
detain  the  Union  troops  in  the  valley  he  had 
followed  Sheridan,  arnving  at  Fisher's  Hill,  six 
miles  from  Cedar  Creek,  on  the  13th.  On  the 
night  of  the  15th  Sheridan  left  for  Washington 
to  consult  with  Stanton  and  Halleck.  leaving 
Gen.  H.  G.  Wright  in  command  of  the  army. 
Sheridan's  cavalry  accompanied  him  to  Front 
Royal,  from  which  point  he  intended  to  push  . 
it  through  Chester  uap  to  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad  at  Charlottesville  and  raid  the  country 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  upon  erroneous  in- 
formation that  Longstreet  was  moving  to  join 
Early,  the  raid  was  abandoned  and  Torbert 
moved  the  cavalry  back  to  Cedar  Creek.  On 
the  night  of  the  18th  Emory's  19th  corps  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  turnpike,  on  ele- 
vated ground  overlooking  Cedar  ^  Creek. 
Wright's  6th  corps  in  reserve  to  the  right  and 
rear  of  the  19th.  separated  from  it' by  Meadow 
Brook.  Merritts  cavalry  division  was  oa  the 
right  of  the  infantry,  and  Custer's  division  one 
and  one-half  miles  beyond  Merritt's,  watching 
the  crossings  of  Cedar  Creek  and  the  roads  on 
the  right.  Crooks'  8th  corps  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  pike,  one  of  its  two  divisions 
(Thobum's)  on  a  rounded,  entrenched  hill,  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  other,  near 
the  junction  of  the  creek  and  river,  and  both 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  19th  corps  on  the 
right.  Two  cavalry  brigades  of  Powell's  divi- 
sion were  far  to  the  left,  near  Front  Royal, 
and  one  at  Buckton  Station,  two  miles  beyond 
Crooks'  left.  The  Union  army  numbered  about 
31,000  men.  Reconnaissances  were  sent  out 
daily  from  the  flanks  to  see  what  Early  was 
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doin^,  and  that  of  the  18th  reported  that  the  in- 
dications were  that  he  had  retreated  from 
Fisher's  Hill.  He  had  not  retreated,  but  had 
matured  a  plan  of  attack.  A  reconnaissance  by 
General  Gordon  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
left  of  the  Union  line  was  lightly  picketed,  with 
but  a  small  cavalry  force  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  that  it  was  practicable 
to  move  infantry  secretly  by  night  across  the 
creek,  which  was  easily  fordable,  and  through 
the  woods  to  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of 
Crooks'  left  and  rear.  This  plan  Early  adopted, 
assigning  for  the  movement  the  divisions  of 
Gordon,  Ramseur  and  Pegram  and  Payne's 
cavalry  brigade,  all  under  command  of  Gordon. 
Early,  with  the  divisions  of  Kershaw  and 
Wharton  and  all  his  artillery,  was  to  co-operate 
in  the  effort  to  crush  the  Union  left  and  centre. 
Two  brigades  of  cavalry  were  to  demonstrate 
on  the  Union  right,  and  Lomax's  cavalry,  mov^ 
ing  by  Front  Royal,  was  to  strike  the  valley 
pike  in  the  Union  rear.  The  movement  began 
after  dark  of  the  18th.  Gordon  led  his  column 
across  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  down 
its  right  banlc  and  again  crossing  below  the 
mouth  of  Ceaar  Creek,  reached  his  assigned 
position  before  daylight  Early  led  Kerdiaw 
across  Cedar  Creek,  midway  between  its  mouth 
and  the  pike,  and  at  the  first  flush  of  da¥m, 
covered  oy  darkness  and  fog,  captured  or 
drove  in  the  picket  line  and  rushed  over  the 
entrenchments  held  by  Thobum's  division,  at  a 
point  where  they  were  not  manned,  surprised 
the  camp,  soon  swept  everything  out  of  it. 
and  captured  seven  guns,  which  were  turned 
upon  the  fugitives.  Kershaw  then  ad- 
vanced on  R.  B.  Hayes'  division  and  Kitch- 
ing's  brigade,  and  at  the  same  time  Gordon 
charged  out  of  the  woods  directly  upon  Hayes' 
left  and  rear,  the  combined  attacks  breaking 
his  division  and  Kitching's  brigade,  and  uncov- 
ering the  left  of  the  19th  corps,  which  was  now 
assailed  by  Kershaw  and  Gordon,  while  at  the 
same  time  Wharton's  division,  moving  swiftly 
down  the  pike,  followed  by  40  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, attacked  in  front,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  19th  corps,  abandoning  11  guns,  was  swept 
from  the  fiela.  Wright,  who  had  foreseen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  that  his  position  was 
untenable,  and  a  change  of  front  necessary,  now 
ordered  the  6th  corps,  under  General  Ricketts, 
who  was  moving  with  two  divisions  to  support 
the  left,  to  fall  back  to  some  tenable  position, 
and  the  19th  corps  was  ordered  to  rally  on  the 
right  of  the  6th.  The  Confederates  followed 
up  their  advantage,  taking  many  prisoners,  but 
were  checked  by  the  6th  corps,  Wharton  being 
badly  repulsed.  Early  still  pressed  matters ;  it 
was  now  9  o'clock,  and  Wright,  losing  six 
guns  of  his  own  corps,  withdrew  to  a  more 
favorable  position  one  and  a  half  miles  north 
and  west  of  Middletown,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  cavalry  brigade  from  Buckton  and  by 
Torbert,  with  the  two  cavalry  divisions  that  had 
been  ordered  from  the  ri^ht  to  left  of  the  in- 
fantry line;  while  the  division  commanders  of 
the  6th  and  19th  corps  were  told  the  enemy 
would  be  attacked  about  12,  noon,  as  soon  as 
an  ample  resupply  of  ammunition  could  be 
issued.  Meanwhile  Sheridan,  who  had  arrived 
at  Winchester  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  was 
hastening  to  the  front,  meeting  on  the  way  a 
stream  of  fugitives,  whom  he  ordered  to  turn 


back,  as  he  intended  to  reoccupy  the  old  camp 
that  night.  He  arrived  on  the  field  a  little 
after  11  o'clock,  during  a  lull  in  the  fight  after 
Wnght  had  reunited  the  divisions  of  tne  6th 
corps,  which  had  been  fighting  by  themselves 
dunng  the  morning,  and  after  the  19th  corps 
had  been  rallied  and  placed  in  line,  also  parts 
of  the  8th  corps,  the  only  part  of  the  army 
seriously  engaged  being  a  division  of  the  6th 
corps  and  the  cavalry,  tenaciously  holding  the 
valley  pike,  the  key-point  of  the  battle,  Wright's 
disposition  of  the  infantry  was  approved,  and 
the  only  change  made  in  the  line  was  to  send 
Custer's  cavalry  back  to  the  right  of  the  in- 
fantry. About  1  o'clock  Early  pushed  forward 
his  entire  line,  but  was  quickly  repulsed,  and 
then  busied  himself  in  collecting  his  stragglers, 
who  were  plundering  the  captured  camps,  get- 
ting his  prisoners  and  captured  guns  and 
wagons  back  to  Fisher's  Hill,  and  throwing  up 
a  defensive  line  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Union 
artillery.  At  4  o'clock  Sheridan  saw  a  move- 
ment of  Early's,  which  he  thought  indicated  an 
attack,  and  ordered  a  general  advance,  the  19th 
corps  on  the  ri^t,  the  6th  on  the  left,  with  the 
8th  followins:  m  reserve,  Custer's  cavalry  on 
the  rirfit,  and  Merritt's  on  the  left  of  the  infan 


try.  The  movement  developed  into  a  left  half- 
wheel,  and  after  a  very  severe  and  obstinate 
fight,  during  which  parts  of  the  Union  line 
were  repulsed,  asfain  to  go  forward,  was  suc- 
cessful; the  Confederate  line  was  broken  near 
its  left,  other  parts  of  the  line  gave  way,  and 
soon  the  entire  army  fled  in  panic  and  disorder 
from  the  field  and  across  Cedar  Creek,  Sheri- 
dan's infantry  following  as  far  as  tlw  creek,  the 
cavalry  continuing  the  pursuit  three  miles  be- 
yond and  until  after  dark,  capturing  guns, 
wagons,  ambul^inces  and  prisoners.  Early,  with 
but  few  of  his  men,  rested  at  night  in  his  en- 
trenchments at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  at  3  o'clock 
next  morning  retreated  to  New  Market,  fol- 
lowed by  Sheridan's  .cavalry  as  far  as  Wood- 
stock. The  24  guns  captured  by  Early  were 
retaken,  and  he  left  in  Sheridan's  hands  23  of 
his  own.  The  Union  loss  was  644  killed,  3,430 
wounded  and  1,591  missing-  of  the  latter 
1,429  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Richmond.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  320  killed,  1,540  wounded 
and  1,050  missing.  Early's  offensive  movement 
suspended  for  a  time  the  transfer  of  any  part 
of  Sheridan's  army  to  the  Army  of  Ac  Poto- 
mac; his  defeat  ended  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates  to  invade  the  North  &/  way  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Consult  ^Omcial  Kec- 
ords>  (Vol.  XLIII) ;  Pond,  <Shenandoah  Val- 
ley in  1864^ ;  The  Century  Company's  <  Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War>  (Vol.  IV); 
Sheridan,  ^Personal  Memoirs > ;  Keifer, 
^Slavery  and  Four  Years  of  War>   (Vol.  H). 

E.  A.  Carman. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  Iowa,  dty  in  Black  Hawk 
County,  situated  on  Cedar  River  and  on  the 
Burlington,  C.  R.  &  N.,  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Chicago  &  G.  W.  railroads,  85  miles 
northeast  of  Des  Moines.  It  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  having  flour,  oatmeal, 
paper,  harvester,  gate,  wagon,  pump,  broom 
and  other  factories.  The  Iowa  State  Teachers' 
College  is  situated  here  and  has  an  average  at- 
tendance of  3,200.  The  city  owns  its  water- 
works and  electric-lighting  plant,  and  maintains 
a   Carnegie  library,  good   schools,  a  hospital. 
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two  pa^ks  and  has  shown  marked  g:rowth  in  re- 
cent years:  It  was  settled  in  1845»  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1853  and  received  its  civic  charter 
in  1865  providing  for  a  mayor  elected  every  two 
years  and  a  city  council.  Pop.  (1910)  5,012; 
(1916)  civic  estimate,  not  including  college 
students  7,000. 

CEDAR  KBYS»  Fla.,  seaport  in  Levy 
County,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  118  miles  south- 
east ol  Tallahassee.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
keys  surroundiuR  the  harbor.  There  is  a  light- 
house on  one  oi  the  keys,  with  a  fixed  white 
light,  varied  by  a  white  flash  every  minute. 
The  town  has  several  saw-mills,  most  of  which 
cut  red  cedar  wood  for  pencils,  which  is  a 
leading  export.  It  has  a  considei:able  trade  also 
in  pine,  sponges,  palmetto  fibre,  limiber,  fish 
and  oysters.    Fop.  (1910)  864. 

CSDAR  LAKE,  lake  of  Canada,  in  Mani- 
toba, an  expansion  of  the  river  Saslcatchewan, 
recei-ving  the  waters  of  this  large  stream  to 
pour  them  over  the  Grand  Rapids  into  Lake 
Winnipeg.  Cedar  Lake  is  nearly  30  miles  long, 
and  where  widest  25  broad ;  area,  285  square 
miles.  Its  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  for  the 
largest  craft,  except  on  the  northwest,  where 
the  quantity  of  alluvium  brought  down  bv  the 
Saskatchewan  is  rapidly  filling  it  up*  Both  the 
mainland  and  the  islands  are  well  wooded  with 
balsam,  spruce,  birch,  poplar,  tamarack,  Bank- 
sian  pine  and  cedar,  the  last  growing  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  particularly  the  northwest, 
and  giving  it  its  name. 

CEDAR  MOUNTAIN,  CEDAR  RUN, 
or  SLAUGHTER'S  MOUNTAIN,  Baltic  of. 
On  8  Aug.  1862,  Crawford's  brigade  of  Banks' 
corps  marched  from  Culpeper  Court-house,  eight 
miles  to  Cedar  Run,  to  support  Bayard's  cavsdry 
brigade,  which  was  being  driven  back  by  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  who,  with  the  three  divisions  of 
C.  S.  Winder,  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill,  in  all 
nearl>r  24,000  men,  was  advancing  ifom  Gor- 
donsville  to  seize  Culpeper.  On  the  9th  Banks' 
entire  corps,  at  Little  Washington,  was  ordered 
to  follow  Crawford,  and  Sigel  was  ordered  to 
march  his  cor{>s  from  Sperryville  to  the  same 
point.  Banks  Joined  Crawford  at  Cedar  Run 
about  noon  and  took  position  on  elevated  ground 
just  beyond  it,  covering  the  road  to  Culpeper, 
Crawford's  brigade  and  six  companies  of  the 
3d  Wisconsin,  of  Gordon's,  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  being  partially  hid  in  woods.  Gordon's 
brigade  was  held  in  reserve  on  the  hither  side 
of  the  stream.  Across  the  road  on  Crawford's 
left  was  (jeary's  brigade;  Prince's  brigade  was 
on  Geary's  left,  and  Greene's  small  brigade  to 
the  left  of  Prince  and  somewhat  removed. 
Seven  batteries  of  artillery  were  distributed  on 
the  plateau  slightly  in  advance  of  the  infantry. 
Banks  had  about  8,000  men.  Jackson  crossed 
the  Rapidan  on  the  8th,  and  about  noon  of  the 
9th  drove  back  Bayard's  cavalry,  and  follow- 
ing, came  under  fire  of  Uie  Union  artillery  and 
prepared  for  battle.  Early's  brigade  was 
ordered  to  advance,  keeping  to  the  right  and 
close  to  the  Culpeper  road,  while  Ewdl  led  his 
two  other  brigades  further  to  the  right  alone  the 
slope  of  Cedar  Mountain.  Early  advanced  un- 
til he  came  under  severe  artillery  fire,  when  he 
halted  under  cover  of  a  small  hill  and  C.  S. 
Winder's  division  and  three  batteries  came  up 
on  his  left,  Campbell's  brigade  on  the  extreme 
left,  then  Taliaferro's,  with  Winder's  brigade 


in  reserve.  While  placing  his  batteries  on  and 
near  the  road  Winder  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  piece  of  shell.  It  was  now  5  o'clock,  and 
Banks  gave  the  order  to  advance  and  attack! 
The  three  brigades  of  Crawford,  Geary  and 
Prince  threw  out  skirmishers,  drove  in  those 
of  the  Confederates,  and  the  main  line  advanc- 
ing became  severely  engaged.  Early's  right 
held  its  own  against  Prince,  but  on  the  Union 
right  Crawford,  advancing  with  great  im- 
petuosity, attacked  and  routed  Campbeirs 
brigade ;  then  swung  to  the  left,  fell  upon  and 
(with  the  assistance  of  Geary)  routed  Talia- 
ferro and  shook  Early's  left.  It  was  going 
hard  with  Early  when  Hill's  division  came  up 
and,  forming  on  his  right  and  left,  restored  the 
fight,  checked  Crawford's  further  success, 
drove  him  and  Geary  back,  and  held  Prince  in 
check.  Then  the  10th  Maine,  of  Crawford's 
brigade,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve,  went 
forward  on  the  extreme  right,  and  in  less  than 
10  minutes  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  a  ,loss 
of  nearly  one-half  its  men.  At  the  sam^  time 
a  battalion  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry  charged 
down  the  road  and  was  instantly  driven  back 
in  disorder.  Gordon's  brigade  came  on  the 
field  as  the  10th  Maine  was  going  out.  In  its 
advance  it  moved  a  little  to  the  right  of  where 
the  10th  Maine  had  been,  and  was  met  by  the 
brigades  of  Branch,  Archer  and  Winder,  with 
such  a  withering  front  and  flank  tire  that  it 
was  badly  cut  up  and  parts  of  it  driven  off, 
again  to  rally  and  go  forward :  butj  under  cover 
of  the  woods,  Pender's  brigade  gamed  its  right 
and  rean  poured  in  a  volley  and  drove  it  from 
the  field.  The  artilleijr  had  now  been  with- 
drawn and  the  Confederates  advanced. 
Prince's  brigade  fell  back,  leaving  Prince  and 
many  of  the  men  prisoners,  and  (Jreene.  on  the 
extreme  left,  who  had  not  been  seriously  en- 
gaged, but  had  held  Ewell's  two  brigades  in 
check,  was  withdrawn.  Night  had  now  fallen, 
but  Jackson,  desiring  to  enter  -Culpeper 
before  morning,  gave  immediate  pursuit, 
and  when  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  field  was  checked  bjr  Banks'  rallied 
troops  and  Rickett's  division,  which  had 
come  up  from  near  Culpeper,  followed  later  by 
Sigel.  General  Pope  also  had  arrived  and  as- 
sumed command.  The  Union  loss  was  1.759 
killed  and  wounded  and  594  missing.  "The  Con- 
federate loss  was  1,338  killed  and  wounded 
and  31  missing.  Popa  and  Jackson  confronted 
each  other  on  the  10th  and  11th,  but  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  Jackson  retreated,  abandon- 
ing many  of  his  wounded,  recrossea  the  Rapi- 
dan and  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  (sordons- 
viUe.  Consult  ^Official  Records>  (Vol.  XII); 
Ropes,  ^The  Army  Under  Pope^ ;  (jordon, 
<Army  of  Virginia^;  Allan,  ^Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  in  1862> ;  The  Century  Company's 
<Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War>  (Vol. 
II). 

E.  A.  Carman. 

CEDAR  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountain  range 
in  Cape  Colony  extending  nearly  along  tne 
meridian  of  19"*^  E.,  for  about  25  miles  south- 
ward, beginning  with  lat.  32^*  S.,  and  rising  at 
some  places  to  a  height  of  5,000  feet,  and 
separating  the  valley  of  the  Olifante  River  on 
the  west  from  the  Doom  on  the  east.  Cedar 
trees  of  gigantic  size  formerly  covered  these 
mountains,  and  still  do  so  to  a  considerable  ex- 
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tent.  The  mountains  contain  many  Bosjesman 
caves.  The  highest  summit  is  Sneeuwkop, 
about  6,300  feet. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  Iowa,  city  in  Linn 
County,  on  the  Cedar  River,  and  me  Chicago 
&  N.  W.,  ChicM^o,  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago,  M.  & 
Saint  P.  and  Illinois  C.  railroads,  2l9  miles 
west  of  Chicago  and  310  miles  north  of  Saint 
Louis.  It  is  an  important  railway  and  manu- 
facturing centre,  and  has  valuable  waterpower. 
The  city  is  built  on  terraced  hills  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  which  is  here  crossed  by  several 
bridges.  The  streets  are  paved  with  brick  and 
asphalt,  and  it  has  large  and  well-planned  parks 
and  excellent  sewer,  water,  trolley,  gas  and 
electric- lighting  systems.  Cedar  Rapids  is  the 
centre  for  a  rich  agricultural  region  and  has 
an  extensive  wholesale  trade.  The  city  con- 
tains about  192  manufacturing  establishments; 
capital,  $6,500,000;  persons  employed,  6,500; 
wages,  $4,500,000;  value  of  products,  $47,000,- 
000.  These  figures  did  not  include  the  Ameri- 
can Cereal  Company,  whose  mills  employ  800 
persons  and  have  a  daily  capacity  of  5,000  bar- 
rels. The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way shops  employ  nearly  1,000  men.  Other  in- 
dustries are  pork-packing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  cereals,  pumps,  windmills,  starch, 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  dairy, 
creamery  and  egg  supplies,  wagons  and  car- 
riages, planing-mill  products  and  confectionery. 
The  united  States  census  of  manufactures  for 
•1914  recorded  170  industrial  establishments  of 
factory  grade,  employing  5,669  ijersons,  of 
whom  4,394  were  wage  earners,  receiving  yearly 
$2,727,000  in  wages.  The  capital  invested  ag- 
gregated $20,281,000,  and  the  year's  output  was 
valued  at  $34,989,000:  of  this,  $9,041,000  was  the 
value  added  by  manufacture.  There  are  three 
national  and  seven  other  banks;  and  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  newspapers.  Cedar 
Rapids  is  the  seat  of  Coe  College  (Presbyter- 
ian), has  excellent  public  and  private  schools, 
a  business  college  and  public  and  Masonic 
libraries.  It  has  many  handsome  private  resi- 
dences and  churches,  hospitals,  a  ^ost  office 
and  Federal  court  building.  Masonic  Temple, 
auditorium  and  fine  business  and  railway  build- 
ings. The  first  settlement  at  the  rapids  of  the 
river  was  in  1845.  The  city  was  incorporated 
in  1856,  and  the  charter  revised  in  1898.  The 
mayor  and  city  council  are  elected  for  two 
years.    Pop.  40,690. 

CEDAR,  or  RED  CEDAR,  RIVER,  a 
river  rising  in  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota 
and  flowing  southeast  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Iowa  to  Muscatine  County,  where  it  turns 
southwest  and  empties  into  the  Iowa  River  at 
Columbus  Junction,  after  a  course  of  about  350 
miles.  The  chief  cities  along  its  course  are 
Waterloo,  Vinton  and  Cedar  Kapids. 

CBDARTOWN,  Ga.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Polk  County,  60  miles  north  by  west  of  At- 
lanta, on  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  and  the^  Seaboard  Air  Line  rail- 
roads. The  city  has  important  lumbering  and 
mining  interests;  cedar  and  pine  abound  in  the 
district  and  there  are  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits. The  industrial  establishments  comprise 
a  box  factory,  planing  mills,  knitting  mills,  iron 
furnaces  and  foundries,  oil  mills,  fertilizer 
works,  railroad  repair  shops  and  marble  works. 


The  city  owns  the  electric  lighting  and  water- 
works.   Pop.  3,551. 

CEDILLA,  s^-dn'la,  a  mark  used  under 
the  letter  c  in  French  and  Portuguese  when  the 
c  stands  before  a,  o  or  u,  to  in£cate  that  it  is 
to  be  pronounced  like  the  English  s,  not  like 
k,  as  is  usual  before  these  letters.  A  c  with  the 
cedilla  under  it  is  written  q. 

CEDRELA,  sM'rM^,  a  genus  of  large  tim- 
ber trees,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, giving  name  to  the  order  Cedrelace<B, 
which  is  now  usually  included  in  MeliacetB. 
The  species  have  evergreen,  equally  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  bell-shaped  white  flowers.  C. 
odoraia  of  Honduras  and  the  West  Indies 
yields  bastard  cedar.  C.  australis  is  a  valuable 
Australian  timber  tree.  C.  ioona,  a  native  of 
Bengal,  furnishes  timber  much  like  mahogany. 
The  bark  is  very  astringent,  and  has  been  found 
valuable  in  fevers,  dysentery,  etc  The  flowers 
are  used  for  producing;  a  red  dve.  The  bark 
of  C.  febrifuga  is  useaagainst  the  intermittent 
fevers  of  Java. 

CEDRELACEiB,  sed-re-la'se-^,  ^e  ma- 
hoganv  family,  a  natural  order  of  <hcotyledon- 
ous  plants,  nearly  allied  to,  if  really  separate 
from,  the  Meliacea.  They  are  trees  with  alter- 
nate pinnate  leaves  and  a  woody  capsular  fruit. 
Different  species  yield  mahogany,  satin-wood, 
etc.    The  typical  genus  is  Cearela, 

CEFALU,  cha'fa-loo',  Italy,  seaport  city  of 
Palermo  province.  Sicily,  on  the  north  coast, 
40  miles  east-soutneast  of  Palermo.  The  town 
is  named  from  the  headland  which  rises  1,200 
feet  above  it  bearing  on  its  summit  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Sicel  town.  Cefalu  is  a  bishop's  see 
and  its  buildings  include  a  fine  cathedral  and 
several  other  churches.  The  harbor  is  small, 
capable  of  accommodating  only  a  few  vessels. 
Sea-fishing  is  actively  en^ged  m  and  profitable 
marble  quarrying  is  earned  on.    Pop.  13,300. 

CEHEGIN,  tha-a-hen',  Spain,  town  in  the 
province  of  Murcia  and  39  miles  west-north- 
west of  the  city  of  Murcia,  four  miles  east  of 
Caravaca,  on  a  declivity  facing  the  south.  It 
has  numerous  spacious  streets,  and  two  squares, 
lined  with  substantial  houses  and  neat  public 
buildings,  comprising  a  parish  church,  three 
chapels,  town-  and  court-houses,  a  prison,  hos- 
pital, theatre,  cemetery  and  several  schools. 
The  manufactures  include  faper,  cloth,  soap, 
potter>r,  brandy,  wine  and  oil.  There  is  also 
trade  in  grain,  oil,  wine,  fruits,  wool,  hemp, 
silk,  wax,  and  cotton.    Pop.  13,313. 

CEILING,  the  interior  overhead  surface 
of  an  apartment  usually  formed  of  a  lining  of 
some  khid  affixed  to  the  under  side  of  joists 
supporting  the  floor  abov^  or  to  rafters;  the 
horizontal  or  curved  surface  of  an  interior 
opposite  the  floor.  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  use  of  arched  coverings 
for  churches,  and  even  for  rooms,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  not  un- 
known '  to  the  ancients.  In  Egyptian  temples 
the  undersides  of  the  flat  stone  roofs  were 
ornamented  with  blue  paint  and  yellow  stars  and 
other  hieroglyphics  of  the  heavens.  The  ceil- 
ings of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  often 
gilded  and  stuccoed  Greek  roofings  were  dec- 
orated inside  with  ornaments.  Arched  ceil- 
ings among  the  Romans  were  known  by  the 
name  camera  or  camera,  the  Greek  origin  of 
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which  seems  to  furnish  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  the  arch  was  known  to  the 
latter  people.  The  camera  was  formed  by  semi- 
circular beams  of  wood,  at  small  distances 
from  each  other,  over  which  was  placed  a  coat- 
ing of  lath  and  plaster.  In  later  times  the 
earners  were  frequently  lined  with  plates  of 
glass,  when  they  were  termed  vitreae.  But  the 
ceilings  most  common  among  the  Romans  were 
^at,  the  beams^  as  in  modem  times,  having 
been  at  first  visible  and  afterward  covered  wiu 
planks  and  plaster.  Sometimes  hollow  spaces 
or  panels  were  left  between  the  plank&  which 
were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and  ivory, 
or  paintings.  The  arched  ceilings  of  the 
Romans  were  commonly  of  brick  or  concrete 
covered  with,  stucco,  and  were  of  three  kinds: 
barrel  vaults^  groined  vaults,  and  domes.  The 
Roman  ceilings  were  always  elaborately  dec- 
orated with  stucco  or  paintings,  as  seen  in  those 
of  the  Pompeian  baths.  After  the  decline  of 
Roman  art,  ceiling  decoration  •became  obsolete 
in  the  West,  to  be  revived  after  the  Roman- 
esque Period.  But  Byzantine  art,  with  its  in- 
ventions of  glass,  developed  new  and  wonder- 
ful types,  using  curved  roofing  and  mosaics 
wherever  possible.  Good  examples  are  the . 
Saint  Mark's  in  Venice,  and  the  churches  at 
Salonica  and  Constantinople.  Mohammedan 
art  developed  a  similar  form.  In  the  West,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  ceiling  design  took  the 
form  of  bare  rafters,  which  was  later  replaced 
by  vaulting  of  stone  and  flat  wooden  ceilings. 
In  England,  the  simpler  forms  prevailed ;  while 
in  France,  the  nualtiple  rib  vault  and  the  elabo- 
rate fan  vault  developed.  The  wooden  ceilings 
were  decorated  in  the  hammer-beam  types  of 
English  churches  and  halls,  which  lasted  until 
the  17th  century.  During  the  Renaissance,  Italy 
used  three  types  of  ceiUns,  the  smooth  vault; 
the  same  with  penetrations,  having  a  flat  central 
field  and  curves;  and  the  flat  paneled  ceiling 
of  wood  or  plaster,  of  which  the  most  magnifi- 
cent example  is  that  in  the  Doge's  -palace  at 
Venice,  highly  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Veronese.  In  England, 
at  Coleshill,  Berkshire,  a  ceiling  by  Inigo  l[ones 
( 1650)  shows  a  l^pe  which  became  predominant 
for  a  century:  deeply  sunk  panels  with  medal- 
lions arotmd  and  l^nds  enriched  with  foliage, 
fruit,  etc.,  in  bold  relief.  The  present  type 
generally  used  is  the  one  developed  by  Robert 
Adam.  Modem  ceilings  are  generally  fiat  and 
are  of  plaster  or  wood.  When  the  ceiling  is 
divided  into  deep  panels  it  is  said  to  be  coffered. 
CELAKOVSKY,  chft-la-kov'ske,  Fran- 
tisek  Ladislav,  Bc^iemian  poet  and  philologist: 
b.  Strakonitz,  7  March  1799;  d.  Prague,  5  Aug. 
1852.  He  was  destined  for  the  pulpit,  but  from 
patriotic  impulses  declined  to  adopt  that  pro- 
fession, and  engaged  in  1821  as  instructor  in 
a  nobleman's  family.  In  1828  he  became  as- 
soaate  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  for  the 
Catholic  Clergy,  published  by  the  consistorium 
at  Prague,  and  in  1834  editor  of  the  Bohemian 
Gagett€,  and  of  the  Bee,  a  literary  journal.  He 
also  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Czechic  language  and  literature,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague.  He  lost  both  his  situation  as 
editor  and  that  at  the  university,  in  consequence 
of  a  remark  asainst  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
The  BcAemian  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Science  elected  him  a  member  in  1840.  In  1842 
he  accepted  a  professorship  of  the  Slavic  Ian- 


age  and  literature,  recently  established  by  the 
Hing  of  Prussia  for  the  benefit  of  his  Polish 
subjects,  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  Alter 
the  events  of  1848,  the  Austrian  government, 
which  now  sought  for  support  from  the  Czech 
nationality,  offered  him  a  professorship  at  the 
University  of  Prague.  Of  his  numerous  works, 
the  following  are  most  remarkable:  ^ Poems ^ 
(1822);    ^Slavic   National   Songs >    (1822-27); 

<  Lithuanian  National  Songs  >  (1827)  ;  a  metri- 
cal translation  of  Walter  Scott's  <Lady  of  the 
Lake'  (1828) ;  a  translation  of  Augustine's 
<De  Civitate  Dei>  (1829^32)  ;  <Echo  of  Russian 
National  Songs>  (1829)  :  <Echo  of  Czechic  Na- 
tional Songs^  (1840).  One  of  his  latest  works 
was  the  <  Popular  Pnilosophy  by  the  Slavic  Na- 
tions in  their  Proverbs^  (Prague  1851).  After 
1835  CelakovsW  was  engaged  in  a  comparative 
study  of  all  the  Slavic  dialects,  the  truit  of 
which  is  given  in  part  in  his  additions  to  Jung- 
mann's  Czechic  dictionary.  As  a  poet  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  grace  and  naivety  of  his 
popular  songs. 

CSLAKOVSKY,.  Ladislav,  Austrian  bot- 
anist; son  of  the  preceding:  b.  Prague  1834; 
d.  there  1902.  He  was  educated  at  Prague, 
where,  in  1B60,  he  was  appointed  custodian  of  the 
botanical  department  o£  the  Bohemian  Museum. 
In  1882  he  oecame  professor  of  botany  at  the 
Czech  University  of  Prague.  His  works  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  They  include  ^Pro- 
dromus   der   Flora  von   Bohmen^    (1867-81); 

<  Cber  die  morphologische  Bedeutung  der  Samen- 
knospen^  (18/4) ;  ^Verglcichende  Darstellung 
der  Placemen  in  den  Fruchtknoten  der  Phan- 
erogamen>  (1876) ;  ^Die  Gynmospermen* 
(1890);  <Das  Reduktionsgesetz  der  Bliiten> 
(1895). 

CSLANDINB,  sel'^n-dhi  {Chelidonium) , 
a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  family  Papaveraceeg. 
The  few  species  are  natives  of  Europe,  where 
they  are  widely  distributed,  and  whence  they 
have  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  One 
species  is  common  in  some  of  the  older  parts 
of  the  United  States,  having  escaped  Irom 
^rdens.  Common  celandine  (C.  majusY  which 
IS  most  frequently  seen,  is  an  ill-smelling  bi- 
ennial or  perennial  plant  with  brittle  hairy 
stems,  pinnate  leaves,  small  yellow  flowers  in 
umbels  and  slender  two-valved  pods.  The 
plant  has  long  been  popular  in  old-fashioned 
gardens.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed  and  pro- 
duces abundant  flowers  all  through  summer. 
All  parts  contain  an  acrid  yellow  juice,  for 
whicn  the  plant  has  been  sometimes  used  in 
medicine,  though  it  is  now  used  practically  onhr 
by  the  Eclectics.  It  is  a  drastic  purgative,  but 
its  acticm  is  very  irregular  and  diflicult  to  con* 
trol,  and  hence  it  has  not  been  introduced  into 
regular  medicine. 

CBLANO,  cha-la'-no,  Tommaso  da,  one  of 

the  reputed  authors  of  the  Latin  hymn  ^Dies 
Irae^ :  b.  Celano,  in  the  Abruzzi^  toward  the 
end  of  the  12th  or  about  the  begmning  of  the 
13th  century;  d.  Italv  after  1250.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  adherents  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  after  the  establishment  of  an  order 
of  Minorite  friars  on  the  Rhine,  was  appointed 
keeper  (custos)  of  the  Rhine  districts.  In  1230 
he  returned  to  Italy.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Saint 
Francis  and  several  h3rmns.  His  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  ^Dies  Irae^  seems  now  fairly 
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well  established,  but  is  still  disputed  in  favor  of 
Matthaus  Aquasparta  <d.  1303),  Cardinal 
Frangipani  (a.  1294),  and  even  Saint  Bernard, 
Gregory  the  Great  and  others.  His  name  is 
first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  poem 
toward  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  See  Dies 
Iits. 

CELASTRACEiE,  sel-Is-tri's^e,,  a  fam- 
ily of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of 
snrubs  ana  small  trees,  natives  of  soumem 
Europe,  Asia,  America,  Australia,  etc.,  most  of 
them  of  no  great  importance.  Tney  have  gen- 
erally acrid  properties.  The  chief  genera  are 
Celastrus  and  Eupnymus. 

CELAYA,  sa-la'y^t  Mexico,  town  in  the 
state  of  Guanajuato,  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  San 

iago,  about  150  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of 
iexico.  It  has  several  fine  plazas,  handsome 
churches,  among  which  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of 
Carmen,  a  magnificent  structure,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  soap^ 
candles,  saddlery  and  other  articles.  The  burn- 
ing of  its  bull-ring,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1888, 
caused  considerable  loss  of  life.  Near  it  are 
thermal  springs.  Celaya  was  founded  in  1570 
and  in  1655  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city 
by  Philip  IV.  It  was  sacked  by  the  revolu- 
tionists m  1810.    Pop.  about  25,500. 

CELEBES,  sgre-bes  or  sel'^-bez,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  between  Borneo  on  the 
west  and  the  Moluccas  on  the  east,  extending 
from  lat.  1*  45'  N^  to  5*  45'  S.,  and  from  long. 
118**  45'  to  125;  IT  E.  and  remarkable  for  the 
singularity  of  its  shape.  It  consists  mainly  of 
four  large  peninsulas  stretching  to  the  east  and 
south,  and  separated  by  three  deep  gulfs.  This 
singular  conformation  gives  it  a  shore  line  of 
■  3,500  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  island  is  a 
little  over  71,000  square  miles. 

Celebes  is  high  and  mountainous  chiefly  in 
the  centre  and  the  north,  where  there  are  several 
active  volcanoes.  Mount  Bonthain,  which  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  is  over  10,000  feet 
high.  The  absence  of  extensive  deltas,  and  the 
intervention  of  broad  grassy  plains  between  the 
forests,  distinguish  it  from  the  other  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  All  that  is 
most  majestic  and  lovely  in  these  are  concen- 
trated in  this  island.  It  abounds  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  varied  scenery,  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  tropical  vegetation. 
Though  cut  by  the  equator,  and  wholly  within 
the  torrid  zone,  Celebes  is  considered  remaiic- 
ably  healthful,  the  natives  often  ienjoying  a 
vigorous  old  age,  and  Europeans  living  longer 
than  anjrwhere  else  in  the  East.  Its  extreme 
heats  are  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  by 
monthly  rains,  and  by  the  north  winds  that 
prevail  for  part  of  the  year.  The  east  monsoon 
lasts  from  May  to  >fovember,  and  the  west 
during  the  remaining  months.  The  soil  gen- 
erally consists  of  a  bed  of  vegetable  mold  from 
10  to  20  feet  thick,  on  decomposing  basalt. 
Gold  is  found  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  north 
peninsula,  which  is  often  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes and  abounds  in  sulphur.  ^  Copper  of 
good  quality  occurs  at  various  points,  and  in 
Macassar  tm  also,  as  pure  as  that  of  Banka. 
Diamonds  are  sometimes  found  almost  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  precious  stones  arc 
carried  down  in  the  sand  of  the  torrents.  The 
island  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  large  carnivo- 


rous animals  and  pachyderms.  None  of  the  cat 
kind  are  seen  in  its  forests;  nor  has  it  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros  or  the  tapir.  Deer  and 
wild  hogs  abound,  together  with  the  babirussa 
and  herds  of  antelopes.  Pouched  animals,  cm- 
known  in  the  Sunda  Islands,  here  first  occur, 
and  there  is  a  black  tailless  baboon  or  ape. 
Among  domesticated  animals  are  found  small 
but  vigorous  horses,  buffaloes,  goats,  sheep  and 
pigs.  Trepang  and  turtle  are  caugnt  in  abun- 
dance. Among  the  trees  are  the  oak,  teak, 
cedar,  upas,  bamboo,  etc. ;  among  plants  requir- 
ing more  careful  cultivation,  the  coffee^tree, 
indigo,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  manioc  root  and 
tobacco. 

The  maritime  districts  of  Celebes  are  inhab- 
ited by  Malays;  the  peninsula  of  Macassar  by 
Bugis  and  Macassars.  Mandhars  dwell  in  the 
west  of  the  island,  and  the  motmtainous  regions 
in  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  Alfurese.  In 
the  harbors  also  there  are  many  Chinese  and 
Oorang  Bad)  us  or  Oorang  Laut,  a  mixed  race 
partly  of  Malay  and  partly  of  Battak  origin, 
who  live  in  their  boats,  and  roam  over  the  whole 
archipelago,  gaining  tneir  livelihood  by  fishing. 
The  natives  are  subject  to  several  petty  rulers, 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Dutch.  The 
capital  is  the  town  of  Macassar  (pop.  26,000). 
in  the  southwest  of  the  island,  in  the  bazaar  of 
which  are  sold  all  the  products  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands  as  well  as  of  Celebes  itself. 
Among  these  are  bamboo  canes,  sandal-wood, 
cajeput  oil,  nutmegs,  rice,  coffee,  pearls,  birds*- 
nests,  trepang,  birds  of  paradise,  etc.  The 
trade  in  trepang  is  verv  important.  Macassar 
being  the  chief  staple  place  for  this  article  of 
commerce.  The  chief  harbor  of  the  north  is 
that  of  Kema,  on  the  east  coast  of  Minahassa. 
The  coffee  of  Menado  is  excellent,  and  is  even 
preferred  to  the  best  Javanese  coffee.  The 
harvest  of  cocoanuts  is  considerable.  Imports 
and  exports  average  about  $13,000,000.  A 
European  controller  superintends  the  cultivation 
of  the  coffee- tree  in  his  own  district,  advises  the 
village  chieftains,  acts  as  the  protector  of  the 
natives  and  negotiates  between  them  and  the 
Dutch  government. 

The  languages  and  literature  of  Celebes 
differ  essentiallv  from  those  of  the  countries 
to  the  west.  The  letters  of  its  alphabet  are  in 
form  as  unlike  the  Javanese  as  the  latter  are 
unlike  the  Arabic  or  Roman.  The  three  great 
languages  of  the  island,  not  reckoning  the  dia- 
lects of  the  savage  tribes,  are  those  of  the 
Bugis,  the  Macassars  and  of  Mandhar.  The 
modem  Bugis  is  the  most  cultivated  and 
copious;  the  Macassar  is  simpler  and  its  litera- 
ture more  scanty;  both  are  distinguished  for  a 
soft  and  vocalic  pronunciation.  The  Bugis  have 
a  considerable  body  of  literature.  The  more 
civilized  inhabitants  profess  Mohammedanism; 
but  previous  to  the  introduction  of  that  faith 
the  Hindus  had  brought  their  religion  to  the 
island. 

The  island  of  Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1512.  In  1607  the  Dutch  entered 
into  commercial  relations  with  Macassar,  and 
gradually  acquired  and  extended  control  until, 
early  in  the  19th  century,  they  made  their  su- 
premacy complete.  There  was  a  serious  revo- 
lutionary outbreak  in  1905-06.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  2,000,000,  of  which  about  1,400 
are  Europeans.  Consult  Lahure,  <L'lle  de 
Celebes*  (1879);  Wallace,  <The  Malay  Archi- 
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pelago>    (1880);  Sarasin,  ^Reiseti  in  Celebes^ 
(19Q5)  ;  ^Versuch  einer  Anthropologie  der  Insel 


kbes>  (1905-06). 

CBLERES,  a  body  of  horsemen  tradition^ 
ally  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus, 
and  to  have  numbered  300»  consisttngof  citi- 
zens rich  enough  to  furnish  a  horse.  They  are 
also  described  as  subdivided  into  three  cen< 
turies,  under  the  name  of  Ramnes,  Titienses 
and  Luceres.  The  number  of  the  centuries  of 
the  Celeres  is  said  to  have  been  raised  to  six 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  this  beinp^  the  origin  of 
the  equites  or  knights,  who  m  after  times 
formed  a  separate  class  of  citizens. 

CBLBRIAC,  se-l^rl-ak;  a  plant,  Apium 
groveolens  rapaceutn,  of  the  parsley  family, 
and  a  horticultural  variety  of  celery.  It  is 
highly  prized  as  a  vegetable  in  Europe  but  is 
Uttle  grown  in  America.  Unlike  celery,  the 
plant  nas  a  very  thick,  fleshy  root;  this  is 
used  in  flavoring  stews  or  it  may  be  boiled 
like  cauliflower  or  used  in  salads.  An  ex- 
tract obtained  from  the  root  is  said  to  have 
medicinal  properties. 

CSLSRY,  a  biennial  or  annual  herb 
iApium  groveolens)  of  the  family  Apiacea. 
It  IS  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  in 
the  older  civilized  parts  of  Which  it  was  cul- 
^valed  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  In  nature  the 
plants  are  commonly  found  in  moist  ground 
Aviiere  th^  attain  a  height  of  from  6  to  15 
^ches.  Tney  have  numerous  leaf-stalks,  odd- 
pinnate  leaves  and  branching;  leafy  flower- 
stalks  two  to  three  feet  tall7  beann^  many 
:small  umbels  of  small  white  flowers  which  give 
place  to  small  seeds  (fruits).  Cultivated  celery 
does  not  differ  in  general  characteristics  from 
the  wild  plant,  but  by  cultivation  its  leaf  stalks 
(the  part  desired  for  the  table)  have  been  made 
imore  solid,  less  stringy  and  more  agreeably 
flavored  In  many  instances  too,  they  have 
ibeen  lengthened  or  increased  in  nimiber  and 
made  to  form  more  compact  plants.  Celery  is 
iusualljT  blanched  and  eaten  raw  with  salt,  but 
often  it  is  used  as  a  cooked  vegetable,  and  its 
leaves,  roots  or  ground  seeds  are  frequently 
used  for  flavoring.  Celeriac  or  turnip- rooted 
•celery  is  largely  grown  in  Europe,  but  little  in 
America.  It  does  not  require  blanching,  but 
is  otherwise  cultivated  like  celery. 

Celery  is  usually  started  in  unheated  beds 
and  the  3roung  plants  set  out  in  the  field  when 
a  few  inches  tall,  after  being  transplanted  once 
or  sometimes  twice.  ^  The  soil  best  suited  to 
the  plant  is  a  rich,  friable,  peaty  loam  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture,  but  well  drained  As  the 
plant  is  a  gross  feeder  abimdant  manure  must 
be  given.  Celery  will,  however,  do  well  in  any 
moist,  rich  garden  soil.  In  one  method  of  grow- 
ing, the  plants  are  set  about  six  inches  apart  in 
rows  spaced  from  three  to.  four  feet,  and  the 
ground  is  kept  loose  and  free  from  weeds  by 
frequent  cultivation,  the  plants  being  gradually 
covered  with  earth,  or  ^earthed  up,'^  as  they 
approach  edible  size,  or  they  may  be  blanched 
V  shading  the  stems  with  boards,  straw,  etc. 
In  another  method  they  are  set  closer  together 
in  the  rows,  which  are  rarely  more  than  12 
inches  apart.  The  size  of  the  variety  is  a 
governing  factor  in  the  matter  of  distances; 
some  varieties  grow  only  12  to  IS  inches  tall, 
others  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet.  In  this 
*new  celery  culture^  no  earthing-up  is  neces- 


sary, as  the  plants  blanch  themselves.  Summer 
celery  is  blanched  q^uickly  by  the  former 
method;  autumn  and  wmter  celery  more  slowly. 
Indeed,  the  process  is  frequently  continued  in 
the  winter  storing  quarters,  which  usually  con- 
sist of  specially  constructed  houses  or  cellars, 
the  floors  of  which  are  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  earth,  in  which  the  roots  obtain  some 
food  and  water. 

Celery  is  frequently  attacked  by  parasitic 
diseases,  but  most  of  its  insect  enemies  are 
controlled  by  parasites  and  rarely  become 
troublesome  enough  to  demand  special  atten- 
tion. The  chief  fungous  parasites  are  sun- 
scald  or  rust  {Cercospora  apii)^  which  appears 
upon  the  leaves  as  yellow  or  gray  blotches 
which  enlarge  and  gradually  destroy  the  whole 
leaf.  It  is  more  frequent  on  plants  grown  in 
dry  soils.  Leaf-blight  (Septoria  petroselini 
epti)  appears  on  the  leaves  and  stems  as  watery 
^ts  which  become  dotted  with  black  spores. 
These  parasites  may  be  controlled  by  spraying 
with  a  standard  fungicide  (q.v.).  Several 
other  parasites  are  occasionally  troublesome, 
but  they  can  usually  be  similarly  controlled 

In  the  United  States  the  celery  industry  de- 
veloped enormously  during  the  closing  quarter 
of  the  19th  century.  From  being  restricted  to 
the  individual  gardens  and  fields  of  market 
gardeners  who  grew  it  as  one  of  their  ordinary 
crops,  it  has  in  many  localities  become  a  special- 
ized business,  with  machinery  adapted .  to  its 
particular  needs.  And  from  demanding  only 
part  of  the  time  of  the  market  gardener  it  now 
occupies  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  men  in 
certain  districts.  Ip  Michigan,  California, 
Florida  and  New  York  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  devoted  to  this  crop,  and  from  some 
of  these  districts  hundreds  of  carloads  of  celery 
(even  trainloads  from  California)  are  sent  to 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  distributing 
centres.  Instead  of  hayiog  celery  as  a  dehcacy 
for  a  few  weeks  during  autumn  and  winter, 
American  tables  are  supplied  throughout  the 
year  with  this  ve^etable^  which  has  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  necessity,  a  development  due  mainly 
to  improvements  in  die  management  of  the 
crop,  but  partly  to  improved  transportation  and 
storage  methods. 

In  medicine  celery  enjoys  a  certain  popular 
reputation  by  reason  of  the  apiol  which  it 
contains.  This  has  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
many  of  the  volatile  oils,  but  in  addition  it 
dilates  the  blood  vessels,  particularly  of  the 
pelvic  viscera,  and  is,  therefore^  useful  in  dis- 
orders of  menstruation,  in  chronic  constipation 
and  disordered  intestinal  states  in  general.  It 
is  also  diaphoretic  and  diuretic. 

Consult  Greincr,  ^Celery  for  Profit^ ;  Van 
Bochpve,  ^Kalamazoo  Celery*;  HoUister,  <Liv- 
ingston's  Celery  Book' ;  Duggar  and  Bailey, 
<  Notes  Upon  Celery > ;  ComeirUniversity  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  Bulletin  132; 
Bailey,  ^Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.* 

CELESTIAL  EMPIRE,  The,  a  popular 
name  for  the  former  Chinese  Emoire,  taken. 
from  the  (^inese  appellation  for  tne  countryi 
«Tien  Chao»  (Heavenly  Dynasty).,  Hence  the 
name  ^Celestials,*  applied  to  uatiVes  of  China. 

CELESTIAI.  SPHERE,  the  skyey  back- 
ground Off  wfiich  an  celestial  objects  appear 
projected.    It  isu  su£|^se4  U>  k^  oi  indef>ni^e         t 
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radius,  with  the  observer  at  the  centre.  It  is 
crossed  by  systems  of  ima^nary  circles  which 
serve  to  fix  positions  upon  its  surface  by  means 
of   spherical  co-ordinates.     See  Co-ordinates. 

CBLBSTINA,  The.  <The  Cclestina.>  or 
^Tragicke  Comedy  of  Calisto  and  Melibea,> 
one  of  the  parent  sources  of  modern  realism, 
was  the  work  of  Fernando  de  Rojas,  sometime 
mayor  of  Salamanca,  whose  title  to  die  author- 
ship recent  Spanish  scholarship  has  established 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  claimants.  Originally 
appearing  at  Burgos  in  1499  (?),  the  21  acts 
of  this  loose  drama,  or  dialogued  novel,  pro- 
vide a  singularly  vivid  and  realistic  picture  of 
the  night  life  of  a  Spanish  city  of  the  Re- 
naissance, whose  more  unsavory  features  are 
conveyed  with  a  touch  that  is  absolutely  mod- 
ern in  its  directness.  The  story,  however,  of 
the  amours  of  Calisto  and  Melibea,  as  promoted 
by  the  activities  of  the  bawd  Celestina,  is  less 
happy  because  of  the  blight  of  lone  passages 
of  scholastic  dialectic  and  of  pseudo-classical 
erudition  which  rest  heavily  ui)on  it. 

^The  Celestina^  was  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  Spanish  picaresque  or  rogue  novel,  which 
in  turn  became  a  dominant  factor  in  the  de- 
yeloi)ment  of  the  English  novel.  The  night 
life  is  often  strangely  suggestive  in  detail  of 
that  of  the  roisterers  of  Shakespeare's  ^ Henry 
IV, ^  but  the  tone  of  the  work  is  wholly  satirical 
and  sardonic.  It  was  translated  without  delay 
throughout  Europe,  and  has  been  continuously 
influential  in  Spanish  letters,  where  the  natural- 
istic reforms  of  Galdos  in  the  drama  recall  its 
procedure. 

A  verse  interlude  base'd  upon  the  first  four 
acts  was  published  in  English  in  1530.  The 
standard  translation  is  by  James  Mabbe  (1631)  ; 
reprinted  with  an  introduction  in  the  ^  Tudor 
Translations  >  (1894). 

John  GAiotErT  Underhol. 

CBLBSTINE  I,  Saint,  a  Pope  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  Church  as  having  convoked 
the  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  431 ;  as  having 

fiven  to  Palladius  and  Patricius  mission  to  the 
rish  and  the  Caledonians,  and  as  having 
checked  the  progress  of  Pelagianism  and  Nova- 
tianism.  Ot  his  birth  or  his  age  there  is  no 
record,  but  he  died  in  431  and  his  day  in  the 
Roman  calendar  (that  is,  the  day  of  his  death) 
is  7  April;  he  occupied  the  sec  of  Peter  about 
eight  years  and  a  half.  Celestine  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Ephesian  Council  by  his  legates, 
and  at  his  instance  the  council  condemned  the 
heresy  of  Nestorius  and  of  his  letters  to 
bishops  of  various  churches  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West,  communicating  to  them  the  coun- 
cil's decrees,  four  are  extant,  namely:  those 
to  the  African  bishops  and  to  the  bishops  of 
Illyria,  of  Thessalonica  and  of  Narbonne. 

CBLBSTINB  II,  .Pope  (Guiro  di  Cas- 
TELLo)  :  b.  TifemOj  "Tuscany;  d.  Rome,  March 
1144.  He  had  studied  under  Abelard,  and  suc- 
ceeded Innocent  II  in  1143.  It  was  this  pontiff 
who  granted  absolution  to  Louis  VII  of  France 
and  removed  the  interdict  which  for  three  years 
was  laid  upon  that  country. 

CBLBSTINB  III,  Pope  (Giacinlo  Or* 
siNi)  :  b.  about  1106;  d.  Rome,  8  Jan.  1198.  He 
succeeded  Clement  III  in  1191,  when,  it  is 
believed,  over  80  years  of  age,  and  reigned  till 
1198.    He  crowned  the  Emperor  Henry  VI  of 


Germany  in  1191,  but  afterward  excommuni- 
cated both  Henry  and  Leopold,  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, on  account  of  the  captivity  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion.  In  1192  he  confirmed  the  stat- 
utes of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knights. 

CBLBSTINE  IV,  Pope  ((Joffredo  Cas- 
ticlione):  b.  Milan;  d.  10  Nov.  1241.  When 
a  monk  at  Hautecombe'  in  Savoy  he  wrote  a 
history  of  Scotland.  He  was  elected  Pope  in 
1241,  but  reig;ned  only.  17  days,  having  died,  it 
is  said,  of  poison  before  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration was  performed. 

CBLBSTINB  V,  Saint,  a  Pope  celebrated 
2^  the  one  occupant  of  the  papal  see  who,  his 
title  undisputed  and  no  demand  made  for  his 
retirement,  voluntarily  and  of  his  own  motion 
abdicated  the  pontificate.  He  was  a  Neapolitan, 
bom  in  1215^  and  while  a  lad  entered  the  order 
of  Benedictines.  From  the  first  he  practised 
the  greatest  austerities,  and  at  the  age  of  24 
years,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of 
religious  perfection,  he  quitted  the  monastery 
and  adopted  the  solitary  or  eremitical  life  in 
a  cave  'of  Mount  Morone,  whence  his  surname, 
Peter  di  Morone.  After  five  years  spent  in 
this  solitude  he,  with  two  companion  hermits, 
migrated  to  a  similar  cave  in  the  Monte  di  Ma- 
jella  in  Bruttium.  Here. disciples  flocked  to 
him  in  scores,  and  to  these  he  ^ve  a  rule  of 
Ufe  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
monastic  order  which  later  received  papal  ap- 
proval ;  after  the  death  of  the  founder  the  order 
assumed  the  title  of  Celestines.  While  Peter 
di  Morone  was,  as  superior-general,  governing 
36  communities  of  the  new  order  comprising 
600  monks,  he  was  elected  Pope,  7  July  1294. 
He  protested  vigorously  against  this  unexpected 
promotion,  but  at  last  was  prevailed  upon  to 
assume  the  burden  of  the  papacy.  As  Pope  he 
promulgated  two  decrees,  one  re-enforcing  the 
rule  which  requires  that  the  cardinal  electors  of ' 
a  Pope  shall  be  strictly  secluded  in  the  con- 
clave; and  the  other  that  a  Pope  may  lawfully 
and  validly  lay  down  his  office.  At  the  end 
of  five  months  and  eight  days  he  acted  on  this 
definition  and  abdicated,  out  of  a  desire,  as  he 
publicly  declared,  *for  humility,  for  a  purer 
life,  for  a  stainless  conscience,  and  in  view  of 
his  lack  of  physical  strength,  his  ignorance,  the 
perverseness  of  the  people,  and  his  longing  for 
the  tranquillity  of  his  former  life.*  All  emi- 
nently strong  and  good  and  honorable  reasons, 
and  worthy  of  the  sincerelv  religious  soul  that 
was  moved  by  them.  His  successor^  in  the 
papacy,  Boniface  VIII,  doubtless  fearing  lest 
the  honest  hermit  should  repent  of  his  abdi-  ■ 
cation  and  resume  the  papal  title,  made  him  a 
prisoner  and  confined  nim  in  a  strong  castle 
where  he  died,  after  languishing  10  months, 
19  May  1296.  He  was  canonized  in  1313.  Some 
commentators  of  Dante  (^ Inferno,^  iii,  60) 
think  that  Celestine  is  the  damned  soul, 
Who  to  base  fear 
Yi^ldmg.  abjured  his  high  cstmte 

(Gary's  trans.),  or  as  the  verse  is  rendered  by 
Longfellow  — 

The  shade  of  him 
Who  madtt  through  oowardioe  the  great  reftual. 

But  as  has  been  well  remarked,  •Dante  knew 
better  than  to  consign  a  man  to  eternal  pain  for 
having  declined  the  path  of  ambition.*  Celes- 
tine V's  day  in  the  Roman  calendar  is  19  May, 
but  he  is  there  styled  not  simply  Saint  Celes- 
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tine,  but  Saint  Peter  Celestine  (Petnis  Cocles- 
tinus).    See  Celestines,. 

CBLESTINBS,  a  monastic  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  branch  of  the  ^eat 
Benedictine  order.  It  was  founded  by  Pietro 
di  Morone,  afterward  Pope  Celestine  V  (q.v.). 
To  Pietro  di  Morone,  who  was  leading  an 
eremitical  life  in  a  wilderness,  so  many  men  re- 
sorted for  spiritual  guidance  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  form  them  into  a  religious  community 
under  a  rule  drawn  up  by  himself.  The  in- 
stitute was  approved  by  Pope  Urban  IV  in 
1264,  10  years  after  it  had  been  founded,  but 
not  as  an  independent  order,  for  it  was  made  a 
branch  of  the  Benedictines,  under  a  rule  based 
on  the  rule  of  that  order.  They  wore  a  white 
^rment  with  a  black  hood  and  scapular  and 
lived  a  purel]^  contemplative  life.  The  mother 
house  of  the  institute  was  on  Monte  Majella  in 
the  Abruzzi,  and  50  years  after  it  was  amliated 
to  the  Benedictine  order  its  primacy  was  ac- 
knowledged by  36  establishments  having  600 
members.  The  founder  now  relinquished  the 
office  of  superior-general  and  resumed  his 
former  crenutical  life.  After  Pietro  was  made 
Pope  Celestine,  the  order,  till  then  known  as 
Hermits  of  Saint  Damianus  and  popularly  as 
Moronites,  took  the  name  of  Celestuies.  The 
order  spread  throughout  Italy  and  beyond  the 
Alps  to  France^  Germany  and  Flanders;  so 
strong  was  its  French  branch  early  in  the  15th 
century  that  it  obtained  for  itself  from  the 
Popes  bulls  that  made  it  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  superior-general.  But  in  the 
17th  century  the  order  was  already  in  process 
of  rapid  decay,  and  in  the  18th  many  of  its 
estabhshments  were  dissolved  by  papal  decree, 
and  many  more  by  the  secular  powers.  The 
order  is  now  extinct. 

CBLBSTITB,  a  native  form  of  strontium 
sulphate,  SrSO^  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhom- 
bic  system,  ana  also  occurring  in  fibrous  and 
radiated  forms.  The  crystals  resemble  those 
of  barite,  and  are  usually  tabular  or  prismatic. 
They  have  a  hardness  of  from  3  to  3.5,  and 
a  specific  gravity  of  3.96.  Celestite  is  com- 
monly white  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  but  it  also 
occurs  with  a  pronounced  bluish  tinge,  from 
which  circumstance  it  received  its  name.  When 
found  in  quantity  it  is  a  useful  source  of  stron- 
tium. Fine  crystals  of  it  occur  in  the  limestone 
about  Lake  Erie.  Other  important  localities 
are  in  Sicily,  Hungary,  England,  Canada,  West 
Virginia  and  California,  Varieties  containing 
large  amounts  of  calcium  or  of  barium  are 
called  calciocelestite  and  barytocelestite  re- 
spectively; and  the  mineral  itself  is  often  called 
celestine. 

CELIBACY,  the  state  of  being  unmarried; 
especially  the  voluntary  single  life  undertaken 
by  religious  devotees  and  by  some  clerical  or- 
ders, as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  vii)  recommends  virginity,  with- 
out condemning  matrimony.  "The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  respects  matrimonial  chastity,  but 
esteems  virginity  a  higher  virtue. 

From  the  time  of  the  apostles  it  became  a 
custom  in  the  Church  for  oishops,  priests  and 
deacons  to  renounce  matrimony  at  their  conse- 
cration, and  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  their  office.  One  point  only  was  dis- 
puted, whether  clergymen  were  to  be  merely 
prohibited    from   marrying,   or   whether  even 


those  who  were  married  before  their  consecra- 
tion should  be  required  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  wives.  At  the  Council  'of  Nice 
several  bishops  proposed  that  the  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons  who  had  received  the  holy 
consecration  should  be  directed  by  an  express 
ordinance  to  give  up  their  wives.  But 
Paphnutius,  bishop  of  Upper  Thebais,  con- 
tended that  cohabitation  with  a  wife  was  a  state 
of  chastity.  It  was  sufficient,  he  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Church,  that 
men  in  sacred  orders  should  not  be  permitted 
to  marry;  but  he  who  had  been  married  before 
his  consecration  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
his  lawful  wife.  As  it  became  the  general 
opinion  that  a  clergyman  could  not  marry,  it 
soon  became  the  general  practice  to  refuse  con- 
secration to  married  men.  By  this  means  uni- 
formity was  effected.  As  for  the  bishops,  it 
soon  became  a  matter  beyond  dispute.  When 
monachism  had  become  firmly  established,  and 
the  monks  were  regarded  with  veneration  on 
account  of  their  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  pub- 
lic opinion  exacted  from  the  secular  der^  the 
same  observance  of  celibacy.  Epiphanius  as- 
sures us  that  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  celibacy 
was  commanded*  and  that  wherever  this  com- 
mand was  neglected  it  was  a  corruption  of  the 
Church.  The  Council  of  Elvira  (305)  com- 
manded all  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  and 
subdeacons  to  abstain  from  their  wives,  under 
penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  clergy.  In  the 
Western  Church  celibacy  was  rigorously  re- 
quired. Pope  Siricius,  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  forbade  the  cler^  to  marry,  or  to 
cohabit  with  their  wives  if  already  married. 
At  the  same  time  the  monks  received  consecra- 
tion, which  increased  the  conformity  between 
them  and  the  secular  clergy  still  further,  and 
indirectly  obliged  the  latter  to  observe  celibacy. 
The  Emperor  Justinian  declared  all  children  of 
clergymen  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  any 
hereditary  succession  or  inheritance.  The 
Council  of  Tours,  in  567,  issued  a  decree- against 
married  monks  and  nuns,  declaring  that  they 
should  be  publicly  excoxnmunicated,  and  their 
marriage  formally  dissolved.  Seculars,  dea- 
cons and  subdeacons,  who  were  found  to  dwell 
with  their  wives,  were  interdicted  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  functions  for  the  course  of  a  year. 
In  Spain,  where  many  priests  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  Church,  the 
bishops  were  ordered  to  enforce  celibacy  upon 
their  abbots,  deacons,  etc.,  once  a  year  in  their 
sermons. 

As  in  other  points  of  discipline,  in  this  also 
the  Greek  Church  dissented  from  the  Roman. 
The  (Trullan)  Council  of  Constantinople,  in 
691,  in  its  13th  canon,  declares :  'We  hereby  for- 
bid anyone  to  refuse  the  consecration  of  a 
priest  or  deacon  on  account  of  his  being  mar- 
ried, and  cohabiting  with  his  wife  after  he  has 
requested  consecration.  We  will  by  no  means 
be  unjust  to  marriage,  nor  separate  what  God 
has  united.*  Celibacy  is  indeed  required  of 
the  bishops  and  monks,  but  priests  and  deacons, 
if  married  before  ordination,  are  allowed  to 
continue  in  this  state.  The  Russian  Church 
modified  the  ancient  Greek  canons  by  permit- 
ting priests  and  deacons  to  marry  after 
ordination. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  then,  has  re- 
tained celibacy  as  an  old  apostolical  tradition, 
to  which  she  has  added  the  rule  not  to  conse- 
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crate  married  men  unless  the  wife  enter  a 
religious  order.  As  no  one  has  a  right  to 
demand  to  be  consecrated  a  priest,  the  Koman 
Church  has»  by  this  addition,  violated  no  one's 
right.  Her  position,  therefore,  is  expressed  by 
saying  that,  profoundly  convinced  that  an  un- 
marned  clergy  is  .best  suited  to  her  work,  she 
admits  to  her  ministry  only  those  who  volun- 
tarilv  engage  to  lead  a  celibate  life,  and  as  long 
as  she  finds  a  sufficient  number  of  such  candi- 
dates she  refuses  to  hamper  her  work  by  the 
employment  of  others.  While,  however,  the 
Church  persevered  in  conunandin^  celibacy,  she 
had  to  struggle  with  the  opposition  of  those 
who  among  the  clergy  represented  corruption. 
A  reformer  appeared  in  Gregory  VII,  who  in 
order  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
was  obliged  to  encounter  sunony  and  licentious- 
ness in  some  of  the  clergy.  The  former  he 
checked  by  opposing  the  Emperor's  right  of  in- 
vestiture, and  he  enforced  the  laws  of  celibacy 
by  new  regulations.  In  the  Council  of  1074,  at 
Rome,  he  ordered  that  all  married  clergymen 
and  all  laymen  who  should  confess  to  them, 
hear  mass  of  them  or  be  present  at  any  divine 
service  performed  by  them,  shotdd  be  excom- 
municated. This  met  with  much  opposition, 
but  in  spite  of  that,  Gregory  succeeded,  as  he 
was  supported  by  the  most  ancient  and  most 
undoubted  canons.  After  Gregory's  death  the 
Church  continued  in  the  same  course.  Still 
the  question  of  celibacy  has  continued  down  to 
recent  times  to  be  the  subject  of  fresh  agita- 
tions and  contests.  All  through  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  centunr  there  were  periodical  at- 
tacks upon  this  rule  of  the  Church,  in  which 
almost  every  Catholic  country  of  Europe  was 
represented.  These  movements  have  occurred 
alike  within  the  communion  of  the  Qiurch  and 
among  secular  and  political  bodies.  They  have 
usually  been  inspired  by  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  and  for  the  character  and 
perpetuity  of  its  priesthood,  but  no  result  has 
thereby  been  ^uied  in  any  alteration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  nile  of  celibacy  has  been  more  strictly 
observed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since 
the  Reformation  than  it  was  before.  The  far 
greater  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy  have  con- 
tinued to  respect  it.  Amon^  the  reasons  some- 
times urged  against  requiring  celibacy  in  the 
clergy  is  the  scarcity  of  men  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  profession  which  calls  for  such 
strict  self-denial.  This,  however,  is  said  to  be 
not  true  in  point  of  fact,  since  statistics  show 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  at  the  present  time. 
Among  the  United  Greeks,  Ruthenians,  Copts, 
Maronites  and  other  Oriental  rites  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  the  discipline  is  that 
bishops  cannot,  after  consecration,  either  marry 
again  or  cohabit  with  the  wife  married  before 
ordination.  Priests  and  deacons  may  keep  the 
wives  taken  before  ordination,  but  must  abstain 
from  marital  intercourse  for  some  time  before 
officiating  at  the  altar.  Priests  and  deacotis 
cannot  marry  after  ordination.  Converts  from 
schism  already  in  orders  are  allowed  to  keep 
the  wives  taken  after  ordination.  Celibacy  is 
purely  a  disciplinary  law,  and  has  no  doctrinal 
bearing  whatever.  Dispensations  from  celibacy 
have  been  granted  in  exceptional  cases,  notably 
that  of  John  Casimir,  who  had  been  elected 


King  of  Poland,  and  was  released  from  celibacy 
in  order  to  preserve  the  succession  in  1648. 
Consult  Carry,  ^Le  celibat  ecclesiastique  de- 
vant  rhistoire  et  devant  la  conscience*  (Paris 
1905)  ;  Lea,  ^Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal 
Celibacy >  (Philadelphia  1886);  Schmitt.  <Der 
Priester-colibat*    (Miinster  1870). 

CBLiNA,  Ohio,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Mercer  County,  25  miles  southwest  of  Lima,  on 
the  Lake  Ene  and  Western,  the  Cincinnati 
Northern  and  the  C.  N.  and  D.  railroads.  It 
has  manufactories  of  furniture,  acids,  buggies, 
a  creamery  and  two  banks.  The  value  of  its 
taxable  property  is  placed  at  1^,983,720.  It  has 
two  public  and  one  parochial  school  and  a 
Carnegie  library.    Pop.  4>000. 

CBLL.  The  cell  is  the  unit  of  life.  The 
name  was  given  by  Robert  Hooke,  an  English 
architect,  who  discovered  the  cellular  struc- 
ture of  plants  while  examining  charcoal  and 
cork.  In  such  objects  all  living  contents  have 
disappeared;  so  the  name,  cell,  was  applied  to 
the  honeycomb-like  chambers.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  17th  century,  Robert  Hooke 
and  Nehemiah  Grew  published  extensive  re- 
searches upon  the  cellular  structure  of  plants; 
while  the  Italian  physician,  Malpighi,  and 
Leeiiwenhoek,  a  Dutchman,  published  sim- 
ilar investigations  upon  animals.  The  entire 
18th  <:entury,  with  Linnaeus  as  the  dominant 
figure,  was  so  devoted  to  the  classification  of 
plants  that  scarcely  any  microscopic  work  was 
done.  The  prevailingly  small  size  of  cells,  to- 
gether with  the  imperfections  of  the  early  mi- 
croscopes, made  investigations  difficult.  Most 
cells  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
Some  cells  are  not  more  than  one  micron  (one- 
thousandth  of  a  millimeter,  or  one-twenty- 
five-thousandth  of  an  inch)  in  diameter.  The 
cells  which  the  earlier  observers  described 
were  generally  10  microns  or  more  in  diam- 
eter. In  plants,  a  cell  100  microns  in  diameter 
is  very  large.  The  tntemodal  cells  of  Chara, 
the  Stonewort  which  grows  in  ponds,  some- 
times reach  a  length  of  three  or  four  inches. 
The  eggs  of  birds,  before  fertilization,  are 
unicelluuar.  They  are  the  largest  cells  known. 
The  eg^,  when  it  is  laid,  contains  an  embryo 
and  so  is  already  a  multicellular  structure. 

The  beginning  of  the  ISHh  century  saw  a 
vigorous  resumption  of  microscopic  investiga- 
tion, coupled  with  great  improvements  in  the 
microscope.  In  1838  Schleiden  announced  his 
theory  that  the  entire  plant  consists  of  cells. 
This  theory,  now  an  undisputed  fact,  is  called 
the  Cell  Theory.  In  the  next  year,  Schwann 
declared  that  the  entire  body  of  even  the  most 
complex  animal  was  built  up  of  cells.  While 
the  Cell  Theory  was  soon  recognized  as  a  fact, 
the  development  of  tissues  and  organs  from 
cells,  and  the  growth,  differentiation  and  mul- 
tiplication of  cells  furnished  subjects  for  re- 
search during  the  rest  of  the  century.  Many 
fundamental  problems  along  these  lines  still 
remain  unsolved,  but  the  improved  micro- 
scopes, together  with  improved  methods,  gave 
better  views  of  the  cell  contents  and  it  was 
soon  recognized  that  the  contents  are  even 
more  important  than  the  cell  wall. 

The  principal  contents  are  the  protoplasm 
and  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus  was  discovered 
and  named  by  Robert  Brown  in  1831 ;  the  term, 
protoplasm,  was  first  used  by  Purkinii  ia  1840 
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to  designate  the  entire  body  of  young  em- 
bryos. In  1846,  von  Mohl  ajM>iied  the  term  to 
the  living  contents  of  the  cell,  so  that  it  is 
synonymous '  with  the  term,  proto^st,  as  we 
use  it  to-day.  Most  writers  now  restrict  the 
term  still  further,  applying  it  to  the  living 
contents  of  the  cell,  exclusive  of  the  nucleus. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  s^onymous  with  cytoplasm. 
All  cells  of  both  animals  and  plants,  with  the 
barely  possible  exception  of  bacteria,  have  both 
nucleus  and  cytoplasm;  but  many  cells,  both  in 
animals  and  plants,  lack  the  cell  wall. 

Besides  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm  there  are 
other  cell  contents  which  may  or  may  not  be 
present.  In  the  early  nineties  many  beUeved 
that  the  centrosome  was  a  constant  and  essen- 
tial organ  of  the  cell.^  This  organ  attains  its 
highest  development  in  animals,  particularly 
during  the  formation  of  the  polar  bodies;  but 
it  must  now  be  admitted  that  in  many  animal 
cells  no  centrosomes  can  be  demonstrated.  In 
plants,  there  are  genuine  centrosomes  in  many 
of  the  algx  and  fungi;  some  investigators 
still  claim  to  have  demonstrated  centrosomes 
in  the  liverworts,  mosses  and  ferns;  but  all 
now  admit  that  there  are  no  centrosomes  in 
the  flowering  plants.  However,  in  the  liver- 
worts, mosses,  ferns,  Cycads  and  Ginkgo,  dur- 
ing the  formation  of  sperms,  a  centrosome- 
like  body,  called  the  blepharoplast,  is  very  con- 
spicuous. It  is  probably  a  genuine  centro- 
some. In  most  Gymnosperms  even  this  ble- 
pharoplast has  disappeared  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  Angiosperms.  Plant  cells 
may  contain  plastids,  starch,  chlorophyll  and ' 
other   pigments,   oil,   crystals,   mucilage,   resin. 
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Pig.  1  Fiff.  2 

Fig.  1,  drawn  from  the  toot  tip  of  an  onion  shows  plant 
oeu  with  a  wall.  Pig.  2,  Amceba.  a  unicellular  animal, 
shows  a  ceU  without  a  wall,  n,  nucleus;  p,  iMt>to- 
lAasm ;  v,  vacuole.     Highly  magnified. 

etc.  These,  however,  arc  of  only  secondary 
importance,  as  they  are  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  living  protoplasm.  Animal  cells 
contain  an  equally  great  variety  of  substances. 
Cells  of  tne  wood  and  the  bast  are  easily 
recognized  as  plant  cells,  while  muscle  and 
nerve  cells  are  just  as  characteristically  ani- 
mal; but  the  similarity  of  the  cells  of  animals 
and  plants,  especially  in  their  younger  stages, 
is  so  grreat  that  it  easily  leads  to  speculation. 
In  bodi,  the  mass  of  protoplasm  and  the  nu- 
cleus are  the  essential  features.  In  its  ulti- 
mate structure,  the  protoplasm  of  animals  and 
plants  seems  to  be  essentially  identical,  although 
the  characteristic  vacuoles  of  plants  are  incon- 
spicuous or  lacking  in  animals  and  some  of  the 
products  of  protoplasm  are  different  in  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  nuclei  of  animals  and 
plants  are  so  identical  that  in  multitudes  of 
cases,  even  an  expert  could  not  say  whether  a 
given  nucleus  belongs  to  an  animal  or  to  a 
plant.  Both  have  a  nuclear  membrane,  nu- 
clear sap,  a  nucleolus  and  chromatin.  In  both, 
during  division,  the  chromatin  breaks  up  into 
a  definite  number  of  pieces,  called  chromo- 


somes, each  of  which  splits  longitudinally,  and 
one-half  passes  to  each  of  the  two  nuclei 
formed  by  the  division. 

This  division  of  the  nucleus  and  cell  to 
form  two  new  nuclei  and  cells  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
complicated  phenomena  of  biology.  /The  es- 
sential features  of  an  ordinary  division  in  a 
vegetative  cell  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  A-F,    The 


chromatin  of  the  resting  nucleus  {A)  forms 
a  more  or  less  continuous  thread,  called  the 
spirem  (B)  ;  the  spirem  segments  into  a  defi- 
nite number  of  pieces  called  chromosomes  (C), 
the  number  being  constant  for  any  given  spe- 
cies. Eadi  chromosome  splits  longitudinal^ 
into  two  pieces,  forming  two  new  chromosomes 
(D).  The  new  groups  of  chromosomes  sepa- 
rate (£)  and  form  two  new  nuclei,  while  a 
new  cell  wall  develops  between  them  (F). 
This  whole  process  of  division,  formerly  called 
karyokinesis,  is  now  more  generally  called 
mitosis.  Preceding  the  formation  of  eggs  and 
sperms,  there  are  two  peculiar  divisions, 
called  the  reduction  divisions,  which  reduce 
the  number  of  chromosomes  to  one-half  the 
number  characteriring  the  vegetative  nuclei. 
This  reduction  of  chromosomes  is  found  in  all 
animals  and  plants  which  have  reached  the 
level  of  sexuality.  The  fusion  of  the  egg  and 
sperm  at  fertilizatio^i  restores  the  number.  In 
both  animals  and  plants,  it  is  becoming  recog- 
nized that  the  chromosomes  are  the  physical 
basis  of  heredity. 

The  lowest  animals  and  plants  are  unicel- 
lular and,  since  animals  are  either  immediately « 
or  ultimately  dependent  upon  plants,  it  follows 
that  unicellular  plants  were  the  first  forms  of 
life.  The  single  cell  performs  all  the  func- 
tions, ingestion,  digestion,  assimilation,  excre- 
tion, respiration,  reproduction,  etc.  The  di- 
versity of  form  attained  ^y  these  unicellular 
orgamsms  is  amazing. 

The  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  plant 
body  was  attained  when,  after  the  division  of  a 
cell,  the  two  resulting  cells  fai.led  to  separate. 
Continued  division  of  this  sort  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  filament,  either  simple  or 
branched,  but  still  consisting  of  a  single  row 
of  cells.  The  next  step  is  attained  when  divi- 
sions take  place  in  two  directions,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  a  filament,  a  flat  plate,  one  cell  in 
thickness,  is  built  up.  In  the  filaments  and  in 
such  thin  plates  there  is  little  or  no  differen- 
tiation among  the  vegetative  cells,  except  that 
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some  may  be  more  or  less  modified  as  hold- 
fasts to  attach  the  plant  to  a  substratum;  but 
in  both  there  may  be  considerable  differentia- 
tion of  reproductive  cells.  When  divisions 
occur  in  three  directions,  more  or  less  massive 
bodies  are  built  up  and  the  division  of  labor  is 
accompanied  by  extreme  differentiation  among 
the  various  cells.  Even  in  rather  small  bodies, 
the  outer  layer  of  cells  is  likely  to  be  modified 
as  a  protective  layer.  If  the  bod]^  is  so  large 
that  me  inner  cells  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  surface,  some  cells  will  be  modi- 
fied for  conduction.  In  large  bodies,  some 
cells  will  be  modified  to  give  support  and, 
finally,  in  complex  organisms,  the  various 
functions  will  be  performed  by  the  cells  which 
have  become  moc&fied  in  vanous  ways.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  cells  which  be- 
come so  variously  modified  in  their  later  de- 
velopment are,  in  their  early  stages,  very  much 
alike ;  e.g.,  in  the  lily  the  cells  which  are  to 
form  the  epidermis,  the  digesting,  assimilat- 
ing, conducting  and  even  reproductive  tissues, 
arc  strikingly  similar.  What  causes  cells  which 
appear  to  be  exactly  alike,  when  first  formed, 
to  develop  along  different  lines,  so  that  some 
become  elongated  while  others   remain  short, 


Pig.  4,  Unicellular  ar&kmnnM.  A  rnd  B, plants;  C. animal 
or  plant;  D,  animaL  A .  a  Diatom,  Pinnularia;  B, 
sperm  of  a  Cycad,  Stangeria;  C.  a  Flagellate,  Diplosiga, 
studied  and  described  by  both  botanists  and  soologists; 
D,  an  Infuaorian,  Vorticella.    All  highly  magnified. 

some  become  thick  walled  while  others  remain 
thin  walled,  some  function  in  digestion,  others 
in  conduction,  etc.,  is  still  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem. The  egg  cells  of  the  oak,  the  lily  and  the 
sunflower  are  almost  indistinguishably  similar 
and  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of 
their  embryos  are  not  very  different.  WTiat  de- 
termines the  development  is  a  great  problem 
still  unsolved.  ^  To  say  that  heredity  is  the 
cause  merely  gives  a  name  to  the  difficulty. 

In  multicellular  plants  it  seldom  happens 
that  cell  division  takes  place  uniformly  through- 
out the  whole  organism.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  definite  embryonic  regions  where  new 


cells  are  formed  by  division.  These  regions 
are  called  ^growing  points,^  a  very  inaccurate 
name,  since  they  are  dividing  regions,  the 
growth  taking  place  after  division"  has  been 
completed.  There  are  two  principal  methods 
of  building  up  a  body:  in  one,  there  is  a  domi- 
nant apical  cell  from  which  segments  are  cut 
off,  the  repeated  division  of  which  gives  rise 
to  the  whole  body;  in  the  other,  there  is  a 


Fig.  5.  A,  body  built  up  by  the  continued  division  of  a 
sinigle  apical  cell;  B.  body  buih  up  by  the  division  of 
a  group  of  embryonic  ceUs. 

group  of  embryonic  cells  (meristem),  all  of 
which  divide^  there  being[  no  single,  dominant 
cell.  The  first  type,  with  the  single  apical 
cell,  is  found  in  many  algae,  all  liverworts  and 
mosses  and  the  ferns:  the  second  type  is  found 
in  lycopods  and  all  the  flowering  plants. 

Beyond  the  dividing  region,  cells  grow  and 
differentiate.  Cells  which  are  to  form  the 
conducting  system  elongate  and  secondary 
thickenings  of  their  walls  produce  the  spirals, 
rin^s,  nets,  pits  and  various  markings,  all  of 
which  are  formed  by  material  deposited  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  original  wall.  The  young 
cell  wall  consists  of  cellulose  and  most  thin- 
walled  cells  do  not  get  beyond  this  condition; 
but  thick  walls  become  impregnated  with  vari- 
ous substances,  the  most  common  of  which  is 
lignin,  the' substance  which  gives  rigidity  to 
all  woody  tissues.  The  characteristics  of  cork 
and  bast  are  due  to  suberin;  the  rigidity  of  the 
stems  of  wheat  and  oats  is  due  to  siltca;  and 
there  are  various  other  constitutents  of  adult 
cell  walls. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  a  cell  is  .vari- 
ous. Some  cells  live  only  a  few  hours,  some 
a  few  days,  some  live  for  a  season  and  others 
live  for  years.  A  big  tree,  thousands  of  years 
old,  consists  almost  entirely  of  dead  cells,  the 
life  of  the  individual  cell  being  comparatively 
brief,  perhaps  only  a  few  years.  Tne  spores 
of  the  water  fern,  Marsilia,  have  germinated 
after  resting  for  50  years.  Many  seeds  retain 
their  power  of  germmation  for  210  or  50  years, 
some  for  100  years  and  a  few  may  germinate 
after  150  years.  Tales  of  the  germination  of 
seeds  from  ancient  Egyptian  burial  places  are 
entirely  without  foundation.  Seeds  of  com, 
wheat  and  oats  live  .only  a  few  years.  Since 
there  is  no  cell  division  during  the  dormant 
period  of  the  ^  seed,  the  individual  cell  lives 
throughout  this  period,  however  long  the 
period  may  be. 

In  Darwin's  time,  the  great  problems  of 
biology  were  studied  in  the  gross;  but  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century  there  was  an 
increasing  tendency  to  study,  both  in  plants 
and  animals,  the  individual  cell  as  the  unit  of 
structure  and  behavior.  At  present,  the  great 
problems  of  structure,  development,  physioio^, 
evolution   and   heredity   are   becoming   recog- 
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nazed  as  cell  problems  and  the  increasing  at- 
tention now  devoted  to*  cell  studies  promises  to 
answer  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of 
biology.  (See  Plants,  Anatomy  of ;  Blephako- 
plast;  Cycads;  Cytoijogy;  Hybrids  in  Plants; 
Plants,  Morphological  Evolution  op; 
Plants,  Recapitulation  in;  Plants,  Sex  in; 
Plants,  Vascular  Anatomy  of).  Consult 
Hcrtwig,  O.,  <Thc  CelP ;  Wilson,  E.  B.,  <The 
Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance.^ 

Charles  J.  Chamberlain, 
Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

CBLL,  a  small  chamber;  the  dwelling  of 
a  hermit;  a  lesser  or  subordinate  religious 
house  dependent  upon  a  greater,  by  which  it 
was  erected,  and  under  whose  government  it 
remained.  The  apartments  or  private  dormi- 
tories of  monks  and  nuns  are  also  called  cells. 
In  early  Christian  usage,  the  word  was  also 
applied  to  a  chapel  erected  over  a  tomb. 

C£LL»  in  mechanics.  See  Peaucellier 
Cell. 

CELL,  ElectricaL     See  Battery. 

CSLLA,  the  windowless  hall  or  central 
apartment  oi  a  Greek  or  Graeco-Roman  temple, 
lliis  was  often  divided  into  two  chambers  of 
unequal  size;  the  naos,  in  which  was  the  statue 
of  die  divinity  for  whose  worship  the  temple 
was  built,  and  the  thesauros  or  treasury,  llie 
cella  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  roof- 
less, or  partially  roofless,  but  later-  scholars  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  lifted  only  through  the 
doors  or  by  artificial  light.  In  the  larger  tem- 
ples the  roof  was  internally  supported  by  the 
rows  of  columns  in  the  cella,  frequently  in  two 
superposed  ranges. 

CBLLAMARB,  thal-^a-ma'r&,  Antonio 
Giudice,  Prince  of.  Spanish  Ambassador:  b. 
Naples  1675:  d.  Seville,  16  Mav  1733.  He 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Charles  II  of 
Spain,  and  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  Span- 
ish side  in  the  War  of  Succession.  In  170/  he 
was  taken  prboner  by  the  Imperialists,  and 
detained  five  years  in  Milan.  On  obtaining  his 
liberty  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  in  1715  was 
appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  the 
French  court.  Here,  having  entered  into  Al- 
beroni's  scheme,  he  became  head  of  a  con- 
spiracy for  supplanting  the  regent,  Philip  of 
Orleans,  and  appointing  Philip  V  regent  of 
Spain  and  France.  The  plot  was  discovered 
and  Cellamare  was  marched  of!  under  a  guard 
to  the  Spanish  frontiers.  He  was  afterward 
made  captain-general  of  Old  Castile  and  held 
the  ofiice  at  his  death.  A  romance  of  Vatout, 
entitled  the  ^Conspiracy  of  Cellamare,^  gives 
an  account  of  the  conspiracy  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Consult  Martens,  ^Causes  c61^bres 
du  droit  des  gens>  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig  1861). 

CELLAR-SNAIL,  a  species  of  land-snail 
(q.v.)  (Zomites  cellaris).  It  has  been  intro- 
duced from  Europe  and  has  become  common 
in  cellars,  hot-beds  and  gardens  of  the  seaport 
towns  along  the  Atlantic  coast  The  shell  is 
small,  much  flattened,  thin,  and  has  a  large 
umbilicus. 

CELLS,  or  ZSLLE,  tsell^,  Germany, 
town  of  Hanover  province,  Prussia,  on  the 
Aller  River,  here  navigable;  24  miles  by  rail 
northeast  of  Hanover.  Among  its  notable 
buildings  are  the  ducal  palace  of  the  iSth  cen- 


tuiy,  die  churches,  the  16th  century  Rathhaus 
and  the  museum  of  mediaeval  antiquities.  Celle 
is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hanover, 
and  maintains  an  agricultural  and  forestry 
school,  a  gymnasium,  two  libraries  with  price- 
less collections  of  books,  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. The  principal  manufactures  of  the 
town  arc  printers*  ink,  wool^  yam,  tobacco, 
cigars,  stearin,  soap,  and  a  busy  export  trade 
is  carried  on  m  honey,  wax,  wool  and  lumber. 
The  annual  horse  races  are  noted.    Pop.  23,300. 

CELLINI,  Benvenuto,  che-le'ne,  ban-va- 
noo'-to,  Italian  sculptor  of  the  Renaissance, 
engraver  and  goldsmith:  b.  Florence,  1  Nov. 
1500;  d.  there,  25  Feb.  1571.  It  was  his  father's 
desire  that  his  son  become  a  musician.  For  this 
reason  he  spent  his  boyhood  practising  the  flute, 
but  when  he  became  15  years  of  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  named  Marcone. 
Ills  hot  temper  soon  manifested  itself  and  led 
to  a  quarrel  with  some  young  men  who  had 
attacked  his  brother.  He  fled  and  wandered 
through  Siena,  Bologna  and  Pisa,  supporting 
himself  by  plying  his  trade.  At  this  period  of 
the  Renaissance  the  goldsmith's  art  was  by  no 
means  a  debasing  profession  and  Benvenuto  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  it.  In  1518  he  returned 
to  Florence  and  studied  the  works  of  Michd- 
angelo,  whom  he  always  considered  his  beloved 
master  and  whose  works  influenced  him  pro- 
foundly. His  reputation  secured  for  him  an 
invitation  from  Torrigiana  to  visit  England  and 
enter  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  But  having 
little  liking  for  the  English  and  less  for  his 
companion,  he  refused  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney. After  a  quarrel  with  his  father  he  set 
out  for  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  diligently  pursuing  his  trade.  A  brutal 
quarrel,  in  which  he  killed  his  enemy,  caused 
him  to  leave  Rome.  He  returned  in  1523  and 
his  extraordinary  abilities  secured  for  him  the 
patronage  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  Here  he  was 
employed  in  the  making  of  various  jewels, 
ornaments  and  services  of  plate.  He  served 
also  in  the  Papal  band.  •  When  Rome  was  be- 
sieged in  1527,  Cellini  took  part  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Papal  palace.  His  stirring  account 
of  the  siege  reveals  his  own  vanity  and  boast- 
fulness.  He  tells  us  tibat  he  himself  shot  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  and  wotmded  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  When  peace  was  declared  Cellini 
paid  a  hasty  visit  to  Florence  and  assassinated 
the  murderer  of  his  brother.  Later  with  a 
curious  domestic  fidelity  he  took  upon  himself 
the  support  of  his  sister  and  her  children.  To 
escape  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the  friends  of 
the  murdered  man,  Cellini  took  refuge  in  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Civiti  di  Penna  and  re- 
ceived the  Pope's  pardon.  Free  again,  it  was  not 
long  before  a  passionate  quarrel  with  a  personal 
enemy  resuhed  in  another  murder,  for  which 
he  was  again  pardoned.  He  spent  the  next  four 
years  at  Rome,  engaged  in  constant  quarrels ; 
and  having  dittered  seriously  from  the  Pope, 
departed  for  France.  He  passed  through  Switz- 
erland, stopping  at  Ziirich,  Geneva  and  Lyons 
and  came  eventually  to  Paris.  He  returned 
shortly  afterward  to  Rome,  was  arrested  by 
Paul  III  and  thrown  into  prison  on  charge 
of  having  stolen  the  Pope's  gold,  but  really 
because  of  the  enmity  of  the  bastard  son  of 
the  Pope.  He  escaped  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, breaking  a  teg  in  the  attempt,  and  came 
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to  the  house  of  Cardinal  CamarOi  wlio  pro- 
tected him  for  a  time,  but  finally  gave  him  back 
to  his  enemy  the  Pope  in  exchange  for  a 
bishopric.  Cellini  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  underwent  those  remarkable  spiritual 
excesses  of  devotion  in  which  his  enthusiastic 
nature  found  consolation  and  outlet  On  solic- 
itation from  Francis  I.  he  was  freed  and  entered 
the  service  of  that  king.  He  followed  him 
to  France;  immediately  forgot  his  spiritual 
awakening  and  once  more  turned  to  his  pleas- 
ure-loving existence.  Francis  made  him  a 
present  of  a  castle  which  Cellini  had  to  con- 
quer by  force  of  arms.  His  life  in  France  was 
characterized  by  the  same  restlessness  and 
passion.  It  was  filled  with  law-suits,  intrigues, 
violent  outbursts  of  all  sorts,  which  arose  from 
a  lack  of  ease  of  manner  at  court  and  his 
violent  temper.  From  these  embroilments  he 
always  extricated  himself  with  Machiavellian 
disregard  of  all  except  private  gain.  He  exe- 
cuted many  minor  works  for  Francis,  among 
them  a  nymph  in  bronze,  *a  long-limbed,  life- 
less figure  without  meaning — a  snuff-box  orna- 
ment enlarged  to  a  gigantic  size.*  In  a  fit  of 
temper  he  forsook  Paris  and  returned  to 
Florence  and  the  mean-minded  patronap^e  of 
Cosimo  di  Medici.  Th£  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  here,  in  constant  quarrels  with  his 
rival  Bandinelli  and  the  Duke's  steward. 

In  1558  Cellini  received  the  tonsure  of  the 
first  ecclesiastical  orders,  which  he  renounced 
two  years  later  and  married.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  70,  leaving  three  legitimate  children. 

The  great  achievement  of  the  last  Florentine 
period  was  his  statue  Perseus,  a  bronze  repre- 
senting a  beautiful  and  perfectly  molded,  but 
entirely  expressionless  vouth,  carrying  the  head 
of  Medusa.  In  the  niches  of  its  base  are  small 
figures  of  gods,  which  in  their  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  detail  are  unequalled  anywhere;  and  a 
relief  of  ^Perseus  Rescuing  Andromeda,^  the 
original  of  which  is  now  in  the  Bargello.  The 
statue  was  completed  in  1554  and  was  unveiled 
in  the  Loggia  aei  Lauzi  at  Florence,  where  it 
now  stands.  He  enjoyed  lavish  praise  for  this 
marvelously  overwrought  masterpiece.  Other 
important  statues  are  the  colossal  bust  of  Duke 
Cosimo  I  (1545-^)  ;  the  bronze  bust  of  Bindo 
Aldoviti  (1566,  Gardner  collection,  Boston); 
and  the  life-size  ^Crudfixion,^  intended  for  his 
own  tomb.  But  it  was  in  the  art  of  the  gold- 
smith that  Cellini  excelled.  Unfortunately  few 
of  these  works  survive.  Among  the  most  notable 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  saltcellar  of 
Francis  I  (now  in  the  museum  at  Vienna).  It 
is  embossed  in  gold  and  enamel,  and  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  Neptune  and  Cybele  in 
hi^  relief.  Many  very  beautiful  works  in  the 
museums  of  modem  collectors  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  —  among  them  two  cups  in  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  Altman  collections.  The 
gold  cope  button  of  Clement  VII,  set  with 
precious  stones,  including  the  second  largest 
diamond  in  the  world;  the  medals  representing 
^Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion,^  ^Atlas  Sup- 
porting the  Sphere'  in  chased  gold,  and  medals 
of  Clement  VII  and  Francis  I  are  among  the 
remnants  of  his  exquisite  workmanship. 

His  fame  rests  largely  on  his  autobiography, 
a  brilliant  work,  teeming  with  his  loves  and 
hates  and  the  kaleidoscopic  adventures  of  his 
restless  career.  Cellini  is  chiefly  interesting 
not  only  as  an  artist,  but  also  as  a  mirror  of 


his  times.  He  reflects  an  Itahr,  brilliant,  super- 
stitious, cruel  and  sensual.  His  contemporaries 
accepted  his  arrogance,  his  disregard  of  the 
value  of  human  lif<L  his  selfishness  and  vindic- 
tiveness  as  the  rigntful  attributes  of  a  p^reat 
man.  Law  was  a  matter  then  for  private  justi- 
fication. Religion  belonged  to  the  ascetic,  or 
was  appealed  to  when  human  agency  failed. 
In  his  works,  so  flawless  in  technique  and  so 
devoid  of  spiritual  and  moral  inspiration,  one 
sees  Rome's  worship  of  mere  physical  perfect- 
tion,  her  love  of  luxury  and  her  loss  of  soul. 
The  autobiography,  written  in  his  old  a^e,  gives 
intimate  and  vivid  touches  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  time  and  the  personalities  who 
throng  its  pages. 

In  addition  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art 
of  the  goldsmith  and  on  sculpture  (1568),  of 
which  a  modem  edition  was  published  by 
Milanesi  (Florence  1857).  His  works  were 
published  at  Florence  in  1843.  See  Cellini's 
Autobiography. 

Bibliography.— The  best  Italian  edition  of 
his  ^Autobiography^  is  by  Bacci  (Florence 
1900)  ;  English  translation  by  Symonds  (Lon- 
don 1896);  by  Cust  (2  vols.,  1910).  Goethe 
rendered  a  very  admirable  translation  into 
German.  The  classic  monograph  is  by  Plon 
(Paris  1882-84);  others  are  t^  Focillon,  in 
^Les  grandes  artistes^ ;  Serpino  (Florence 
1904);  Torelli  (1903);  De  Bouchard  (Paris 
1903)  ;  C^ailly  de  Taurines  (1908) ;  Heiss  (Paris 
1887);  Friedlander  (Berlin  1880-82).  Consult 
also  Symonds,  <The  Renaissance  in  Italy  ^ 
(Vol.  Ill,  1885);  Leader  Scott,  <Sculpture, 
Renaissance  and  Modem  >  (1886). 

CELLINI'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Eng- 
lish readers  are  fortunate  in  that  the  transla- 
tion by  John  Addington  Symonds  has  made 
the  < Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini^ 
(150O-7I)  a  piece  of  English  literature.  The 
translation  is  prefaced  by  an  admirable  critical 
introduction,  to  which  the  student  is  referred 
for  all  questions  of  text  and  historical  setting. 
We  learn  that  the  book  has  "been  valued  by 
such  a  mind  as  (Goethe's,  who  translated  it  into 
German;  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  found  it 
•more  amusing  than  any  novel,*  and  by  Au- 
guste  Comte,  who  placed  it  upon  his  list  of 
necessary  works.  In  the  opening  sentences 
Cellini  states  his  opinion  •that  all  men  .  .  . 
who  have  done  anything  of  excellence  .  .  . 
ought,  if  they  are  persons  of  truth  and  honesty, 
to  describe  their  life  with  their  own  hand.* 
He  stands  before  us  painted  in  vivid  colors,  the 
typical  artist-soldier  of  the  Renaissance,  vain 
and  violent^  industrious  and  energetic,  sensitive 
to  beauty  if  not  to  goodness,  often  the  bully 
and  braggart,  but  always  the  exquisite  and  in- 
defatigable artist.  One  is  interested  to  note 
the  contrast  between  his  character  and  his  art 
—  the  latter,  in  such  pieces  as  remain  to  us, 
appears  florid,  elaborated,  sophisticated;  while 
the  former,  in  its  grim  lines,  seems  to  be  the 
exact  reverse.  •A  terrible  man!'  someone 
termed  him,  and  Cellini  records  the  phrase  with 
pleasure,  liking  to  be  thought  formidable.  But 
at  least  we  feel  him  to  be  as  honest  a  craftsman 
on  paper  as  on  his  forge;  he  has  wrought  his 
own  strange  shape  with  the  same  amount  of 
care  and  candor  as  he  gave  to  the  Pope's  gold 
button.  His  story  is  full  of  vitality.  When  he 
struggles  to  cast  his  bronze  Perseus  and  is 
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successful,  we  rejoice  in  Us  triumjpii.  We 
dwell  with  him  in  the  violent  Italy  of  his  day, 
following  the  jests  of  his  rowdy  supper-parties, 
his  brawls,  duels  and  escapes,  his  journeys  into 
France,  his  encounters  with  those  kings.  Popes 
and  dukes  who  roused  him  to  such  impatience. 
His  careless  amours^  his  candid  vices,  his  fears 
and  superstitions,  his  illnesses  and  recoveries, 
his  injuries  and  revenges,  are  all  told  with  the 
quaUty  of  life;  and  the  same  vividness  lies  in 
his  incessant  grumbling  at  his  bad  ludc  in  his 
rough  and  savage  humor,  his  quarrels  with 
Vasari  and  Bandinelli,  his  hear^  admiration 
for  Michelangelo.  Great  persons  pass  across 
his  pages  —  Cosimo  di  Medici,  Lorenzino, 
Francis  I  of  France.  What  turbulent  vigor  in 
the  episode  of  the  bronze  Perseus,  or  in  that 
of  his  return  to  find  his  family  dead  in  plague- 
stricken  Florence!  Such  incidents  as  those  of 
the  necromancer  raising  devils  in  the  Coliseum, 
or  of  the  mad  castellan,  who  fancied  himself  a 
bat,  are  unforgettable  etchings;  while  the  eflFect 
of  the  whole  book  is  to  revive  for  us  a  period 
in  the  world's  history  which  has  incalculable 
interest  for  the  dissimilar  world  of  to-day. 

Anna  Robeson  Burr. 

CBLLITBS,  or  ALBXIAN  BROTHBRS, 

a  religious  order,  so  called  from  their  patron 
saint  Alexius,  and  from  cella,  tomb,  from  the 
fact  that  their  life  often  leads  to  an  early  grave. 
The  brotherhood  arose  in  Mechlin  about  1300 
to  check  the  ravages  of  the  ^black  death,^  and 
soon  spread  through  Germany,  Brabant  and 
Flanders.  At  first  the  Cellites  were  merely  a 
pious  society,  intended  to  harbor  the  poor  and 
mdigent  free  of  charge,  to  serve  the  sick  and 
bury  the  dead.  In  1469  they  were  organized 
as  a  religious  order,  and,  favored  by  the  Popes, 
they  established  houses  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  In  the  United  States,  theY  have  a 
hospital  in  each  of  the  following  cities:  Chi- 
cago (founded  in  1861);  Saint  Louis  (1869); 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  (1880),  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
(1893).  They  have  asylums  and  hospitals  m 
.  England,  (^ermany,  and  Belgium  likewise.  Con- 
sult Steele,  ^Monasteries  and  Relk^ous  Houses 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ire1and>  (London  1903, 
1910-13)  ;  and  <A  Brief  History  of  the  Alcadan 
Brothers*   ((Chicago). 

CELLULOID,  an  artificial  substance  in- 
vented in  its  modem  form  by  the  brothers 
Hyatt  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1869  (U.  S.  Letters 
Patent  No.  88,634)  extensively  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ivory,  bone,  hard  rubber,  coral,  etc., 
having  a  close  resemblance  to  these  substances 
in  hardness,  elasticity  and  finish.  It  is  com- 
jposed  of  the  lower  nitrates  -of  cellulose,  gela- 
tinized in  a  solution  of  camphor  in  methyl  or 
ethyl  alcohol.  The  nitrates  of  cellulose  are 
usually  prepared  by  subjecting  tissue  paper  to 
the  action  of  a  bath  of  mixed  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  for  20  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
at  least  30**  C.  The  resulting  substance  is  dried 
by  blotting  or  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  incor- 
porated by  heat  or  mixture  with  alcohol,  cam- 
phor and  any  pigments  or  fillers  that  may  be 
used.  The  dough-like  mass  then  resultinK  is 
worked  into  form  by  various  means,  and  these 
seasoned  by  being  kept  from  one  to  six  weeks 
at  30**  C.  to  evaporate  the  alcohol.  Urea  is 
often  added  as  a  stabilizer,  and  various  sorts 
of  dyes  or  pigments  may  be  used.  Celluloid 
is  plastic  at  /5  .    It  is  very  inflammable.    It  is 


used  for  films  for  camtras  and  moving  pictures, 
but  on  account  of  its  excessive  inflammability 
is  coming  to  be  replaced  by  preparations  of  the 
acetic-acid  ester  of  cellulose.  Celluloid  var- 
nishes for  lac^uering^  on  metal  are  prepared 
from  various  pyroxvlin  preparations  and  pig- 
ments. Consult  Bocianan,  < Celluloid*  (London 
1907)  ;  Ertet,/Die  Celluloid  Industrie>  (1909)  ; 
Lehner,  ^Imitationen*  (Vienna  and  Leipzig 
1907)  ;  Martin,  ^Industrial  and  Manufacturing 
Chemistry  — Organic*  (New  Yoric  1913); 
Masselon,  Roberts,  EUara,  *Le  celluloid*  (Paris 
1910;  translated  1912) ;  Worden,  ^Nitrocellu- 
lose  Industry*  (London  1911). 

CBLLULOSB,  a  chemical  substance 
closely  allied  to  starch,  which  occurs  in  all 
plants^  where  its  compounds  form  essential 
constituents  of  the  walls  of  the  cells.  It  is 
espedadly  prominent  in  young  plants,  and  with 
age  it  becomes  more  or  less  completely  con- 
verted into  lignin  and  other  analogous  prod- 
ucts. Cettuk>se  can  be  readily  digested  and 
absorbed  by  herbivorous  animals,  but  only  to  a 
slight  extent  by  man.  Cotton  fibres  are  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  cellulose,  and  such 
other  substances  as  they  do  contain  are  readilv 
removed  by  treatment  with  alkalis,  alcohol, 
ether,  etc.  Wood  and  all  textile  fibres  are 
mostly  compounds  of  cellulose.  Cellulose  has 
the  chemical  formula  n  (GHs^Os),  and  is  there- 
fore a  carbohydrate.  In  some  respects,  it  is 
widely  different  from  starch,  but  in  others  it 
resembles  starch  veiy  closely.  It  may  be  said 
in  general  that  the  chemistry  of  all  the  sub- 
stances that  are  intimately  related  to  the 
starches,  gums  and  sugars  b  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  Cellulose  is  specially  remark- 
able for  its  insolubility  and  its  chemical  stabil- 
ity. It  majr  be  decomposed  and  caused  to  enter 
into  combmation  with  other  bodies,  but  the 
only  solvent  known,  which  will  (tissolve  it 
wimout  destroying  its  chemical  identity,  is  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide.  From  its 
solution  in  this  menstruum,  cellulose  may  be 
again  precipitated  in  apparently  unchanged 
chemical  form,  though  in  a  physically  amor- 
phous condition.  Unglazed  paper  (which  is 
nearly  pure  cellulose)  is  converted,  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  into  a  parch- 
ment-like substance  that  is  known  as  vegetable 
parchment,  or  parchment  paper.  By  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  cellulose  is  converted  into  nitrates,  the 
higher  ones  of  which  are  commercially  known 
as  gun-cotton  (q.v.).  Collodion  (q.v.)  is  a 
solution  of  the  lower  nitrates  in  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol.  Celluloid  (q.v.)  is  a  mixture 
of  the  lower  nitrocelluloses  with  camphor. 
Acetates  of  cellulose  are  formed  by  treatment 
with  acetyl  chloride,^  and^  are  often  used  as 
substitutes  for  celluloid,  being  less  infiamn^ible, 
and  as  insulating  films.  Formates  are  also  used 
in  this  way.  Xanthogenates  of  cellulose  are  used 
in  the  production  of  certain  forms  of  artificial 
sill^  leather  and  wood.  Alkalis  react  with 
cellulose,  causing  it  to  contract  (see  Mercerized 
0)TtonV  By  the  prolonged  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  cellulose  is  partially  converted  into  glu- 
cose, and  various'"  other  reactions  are  also 
known  with  sulphuric  acid  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  experiment  is  made. 
When  strongly  heated  out  of  contact  with  the 
air  cellulose  is  destroyed,  with  the  formation 
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of  acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol  and  many  other 
products.  These  transformations  occur  in  the 
distillation  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of 
wood  alcohol.  (See  Alcohol).  It  is  probable 
that  true  cellulose  occurs  only  in  plants;  but  a 
substance  that  is  closely  analogous  to  it,  and 
which  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be 
identical  with  it,  is  found  in  the  tissues  of 
ascidia. 

Cellulose  as  prej^ared  from  com  pith  has 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  ships  of 
war,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water  through 
shot-holes.  For  this  purpose  it  is  disposed 
within  the  steel  hull  along  the  water  line,  m  the 
form  of  a  belt  some  three  feet  in  thickness. 
For  several  years  a  packing  of  cocoa  fibre  was 
used  in  this  way,  but  corn  pith  is  now  preferred, 
because  as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  it  the  pith 
swells  and  automatically  closes  the  shot-hole. 
Consult  Bersch,  <Ccllulose>  (Philadelphia 
1904) ;  Cross  and  Bevan,  ^Cellulosc>  (London 
1895);  < Researches  on  Cellulose*  (ib.  1901, 
1906,  1912) ;  Cross,  Bevan  and  Sindall,  <Wood- 
pulp  and  Its  Uses>  (ib.  1911)  ;  Worden.  <Nitro- 
cellulose  Industry >  (ib.  1911);  Schwalbe,  <Die 
Cliemie  der  Cellulose>  (Berlin  1911). 

CELMA,  a  Thessajian  woman,  who,  with 
her  husband,  Celmus,  was  changed  into  ada- 
mant for  denying  the  immortality  of  Jupiter. 
.   CELMAN,  Miguel  Juarez.     See  Juarez, 
Celman. 

CELSIUS,  sSrsius,  the  name  of  a  Swed- 
ish family,  several  members  of  which  attained 
celebrity  m  science  and  literature:  1.  Magnus 
Celsius  :  b.  in  the  old  province  of  Helsingland 
1621 ;  d.  1679.  He  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Upsala  and  published 
two  works  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native 
province  and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Helsing 
runes.  Besides  mathematics  and  archseology,  he 
cultivated  poetry  with  some  success,  and  was  so 
skilled  in  practical  mechanics  that  he  himself 
made  all  the  scientific  instruments  he  required 
in  his  astronomical  observations,  etc.  2.  His 
son,  Nas  Celsius:  b.  1658;  d.  1724;  also  filled 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Upsala  University. 
3.  Olaf  Celsius,  another  son  oi  Magnus:  b. 
1670;  d.  1756.  He  early  became  famous  as  an 
earnest  student  of  the  (3riental  languages  and  of 
botany.  He  was  successively  appointed  to  the 
chairs  of  Greek,  Oriental  lans^uages  and  theol- 
ogy, and  filled  the  ofiice  of  provost  of  the 
cathedral  at  Upsala.  He  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  study  of  runolofi[y  and  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Lin- 
naeus, whom  he  liberally  patronized.  In  1745- 
47  he  published  his  voluminous  work,  <Hiero- 
botanicon,^  a  description  of  all  the  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  4.  Anders  Celsius,  son  of 
Nils  Celsius,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
family;  b.  27  Nov.  1701;  d.  1744.  After  being 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala.  he  traveled  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy.  At  his  instigation  the 
observatory  at  Upsala  was  built,  and  he  became 
its  first  director.  In  1736  he  took  part  in  the 
famous  expedition  that  was  undertaken  by 
Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  Camus  and  others  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  a  de^ee  of  the  merid- 
ian in  Lapland.  For  his  services  in  this  expe- 
dition he  received  a  pension  from  the  French 
king.  He  is  best  known  at  the  present  day  as 
the  constructor  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 


He  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar. He  published  ^De  observationibus  pro 
figura  Telluris>  (1738).  5.  Olaf  Celsius  the 
younger,  son  of  the  Orientalist  and  naturalist, 
and  cousin  of  the  preceding:  b.  1716;  d.  1794. 
He  became  bishop  of  Lund,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  history  and  poetry.  His  principal  his- 
torical works  are  ^Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden^;  < History  of  Gustavus 
I>;  <History  of  Erik  XIV.> 

CELSIUS  SCALE,  the  Ontigrade  ther- 
mometric  scale.  The  name  is  from  that  of  die 
inventor,  Anders  Celsius,  who  about  1741  at- 
tempted the  precise  gpraduation  of  thermome- 
ters. He  took  the  melting-point  of  ice  at  0"* ; 
and  the  boiling-point  of  water,  under  standard 
atmospheric  pressure,  as  100*.  See  Thehmom- 
eter. 

CELSUS,  pagan  philosopher,  an  antagonist 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  2d  century.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same  Celsus,  friend 
of  Lucian,  to  whom  is  inscribed  Lucian's  satiri- 
cal sketch  of  the  life  of  the  noted  impostor  and 
pseudo-thaumaturgus  Alexander  of  Abonotichus, 
entitled  ^Pseudomantis.*  No  work  of  Celsus 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  integrity  or  in  its 
original  form,  but  his  ^Tnie  Discourse'  is  in 
substance  preserved  for  us  in  the  eifi^t  books 
of  Origen's  computation  of  the  arguments 
brought  by  Celsus  against  the  truth  of  the 
religion  of  Clirist.  It  was  written  at  Rome  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century.  Origen 
quotes  textually  long  passages  from  the  ^True 
Discourse^  in  his  work  ^Against  Celsus.'  From 
these  passages  it  is  seen  that  Celsus  had  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  religious  creed  and  prac- 
tices, both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  he 
skilfulW  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew  his  criti- 
cism ot  the  life  of  Jesus  as  told  in  the  Cjosi^Is. 
Celsus  himself  appears  to  have  been  an  epicu- 
rean and  a  scoffer  at  the  supernatural,  while 
his  Jew  is  a  firm  believer  in  miracle,  but  for  all 
that  he  cannot  accept  the  Gospel  stories.  He 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  God, 
and  reports  a  scandalous  story  of  an  amour 
which  he  offers  as  a  substitute  for  the  evangel- 
ists' narrative;  and  the  fact  Origen  quotes  the 
passage  containing  this  shockingly  blasphemous 
suggestion  ^as  it  must  have  been  regarded  by 
him)  is  evidence  that  the  Christian  polemist  is 
dealing  fairly  with  his  antagonist.  According 
to  Celsus.  Jesus  once  visited  Egypt  and  there 
learned  the  art  of  the  jugglers;  in  his  own 
country  he  easily  won  reputation  as  a  wonder- 
worker, even  a  god.  By  his  jugglery  he  might 
have  made  the  multitude  present  at  nis  immer- 
sion by  Tohn  in.  Jordan  believe  that  they  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven.  If  he  was  (jod,  he  would 
have  made  a  better  choice  of  apostles:  why  did 
he  choose  Judas?  The  story  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  self -contradictory.  His  death  by  cruci- 
fixion is  undisputed  and  was  a  fact  of  public 
notoriety;  if  he  rose  from  the  dead,  why  did 
he  not  make  the  fact  equally  -  notorious  and 
public?  With  such  objections  Celsus  attacks 
the  Qiristian  faith  in  the  first  half  of  his  work; 
in  the  second  half  he  speaks  in  the  person  of  a 
Grecian  philosopher.  Whatever  is  true  and 
good  in  the  (Christian  system  exists  already  in 
the  schools  of  philosophy;  therefore,  let  the 
Christians  abandon  their  narrow  sectarianism 
and  separatism  and  combine  with  all  good  and 
wise  men  in  upholding  the  principles  of  good 
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government.  Celsus  then  advances  philosophi- 
cal ai]guments  against  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  mysteries,  in  particular  the  Incarna- 
tion. God  cannot  assume  a  mortal  body  either 
in  reality  or  in  appearance  only:  not  really,  for 
that  would  be  contrary  to  his  nature;  not  in 
appearance,  for  that  would  be  a  fraud.  But 
the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of  God  is  absurd: 
what  could  be  gained  by  an  incarnation?  Cer* 
tainly  no  advantage  for  God;  but  neither  for 
men :  do  men  know  God  better  for  seedng  him 
in  bodily  form?  Did  God  a  Uttle  while  ago 
waken  from  sleep  and  resolve  to  save  a  few 
men  from  sin,  leaving  the  mass  of  mankind  to 
go  down  to  hell?  In  his  closing  appnealhe 
makes  overtures  for  peace  with  the  Christians, 
urging  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  to  retain 
their  own  private  beliefs  if  they  like,  but  to 
conform  outwardly  to  the  state  religion.  Con- 
sult Pelagaud.  ^fitude  sur  Celse^ ;  Moeller,  W», 
^History  of  the  Christian  Church>  (Vol.  I,  pp. 
169ff) ;  Harnack,  A.,  ^Expansion  of  Christian- 
ity>  (Vol.  II,  129  f!) ;  Froude,  J.  A.,  <Short 
Stories>  (No.  4). 

CELSUS,  AareliQS,  or  AULUS  COR- 
NELIUS, Latin  writer  on  medicine  who  lived 
probably,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  ana 
Tiberius.  He  has  been  called  the  Roman 
Hippocrates,  because  he  imitated  the  Greek 
physician,  and  introduced  the  Hippocratic  sys- 
tem into  Rome.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric, 
the  art  of  war  and  agriculture.  He  is,  how- 
ever, best  known  as  a  medical  writer.  His 
style  is  elegant,  and,  though  concise,  is  very 
perspicuous.  His  work  on  medicine  is  an  inex- 
haustible source  from  which  other  authors 
have  drawn  materials.  Eighty  editions  of  his 
eight  books  ^De  Medidna^  have  appeared;  the 
first  at  Florence  (1478).  There  is  an  English 
translation  by  Grieve  (1756,  dd  ed.,  Edinburgh 
1637),  and  an  edition,  Latin  and  English,  by 
Lee  (1831).  The  edition  by  V^drines  (Paris 
1876)  contains  a  French  translation.  The 
standard  text  is  that  of  Daremberg  (Leipzig 
1859). 

CELTI&ERI,  a  people  of  ancient  Spain, 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  union  of  the 
aborigines,  the  Iberians,  and  their  Celtic  in- 
vaders. Various  limits  have  been  assigned  to 
their  country,  which  included  probabty  all  the 
north  of  Spain  as  far  south  as  the  sources 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  They  were  divided  into 
four  tribes  and  w-ere  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  peninsula.  They  ex- 
celled eaually  m  cavalry  and  infantry.  Hanni- 
bal subdued  the  Celtiberi,  and  they  afterward 
passed  under  the  Roman  yoke.  They  revolted 
m  181  B.C.,  and  were  subdued  by  Tiberius 
Gracchus  179  B.C.  Two  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence followed,  called  respectively  the  first 
Celtiberian  Numantine,  and  the  second  Celti- 
berian  or  Sertorian  wars,  in  the  ktter  of  which 
they  were  finally  vanquished,  and  after  72  b.c 
do  not  again  appear  in  history. 

CELTIC  CHURCH,  Wl'tik,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  Christian  Church  in  Great  Britam 
and  Ireland  before  the  mission  of  Augustine 
(597)  and  which  for  some  time  thereafter 
maintained  its  independence  by  the  side  of  the 
new  Anglo-Roman  Church.  In  Britain,  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church  remains  in  ob- 
scurity. There  arc  sufficient  records,  however, 
to  prove  that  througjiout  the  4th  century  there 
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was  a  well-organized  Church  in  Britain  which 
stood  in  constant  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  particularly  in  Gaul,  and  considered 
itself  an  active  part  of  that  body.  In  the  4th 
century,  there  are  records  of  bishops,  but  for 
a  hundred  years  after  the  mission  of  (jermanus 
(429)  nothing  is  heard  of  the  Church  in 
Britain.  The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  drove  the 
Britains  to  the  mountains  of  the  West,  where, 
in  the  6tii  century,  Christianity  again  became 
prominent.  There  were  several  minor  differ- 
ences between  the  Roman  forms.  The  day  of 
Easter,  according  to  the  former,  followed  the 
Eastern  calendar;  and  there  were  also,  diver- 
gences in  the  methods  of  administering  baptism. 
The  coming  of  Saint  Augustine  in  597  intro- 
duced the  Roman  form  of  Christianity  which 
gradualty  gained  precedence  over  and  absorbed 
3ie  Celtic.  In  777  its  ascendency  was  complete 
in  Britain  and  South  Wales.  Still  the  Celtic 
Church  continued  farther  north  until  1172  when 
Queen  Margaret  introduced  complete  reforms. 

In  Ireland,  there  is  much  legendary  history 
concerning  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  which 
indicates  that  Christianilv  was  brought  from 
Britain  to  Ireland  as  the  natural  result  of 
the  close  intercourse  between  those  countries. 
The  establishment  of  the  Church  itself  seems 
to  have  been  an  outcome  of  the  first  mighty 
wave  of  monasticism  which  swept  from  Egypt 
over  Gaul  and^  Britain  and  carried  a  number 
of  half -Romanized  Christians  to  Ireland.  The 
first  important  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
(Hiurch  in  Ireland  is  Saint  Patrick  (q.v.),  who 
converted  the  island  and  was  most  active  in 
preaching  and  founding  churches.  In  the 
region  now  known  as  Scotland,  Ninian,  Saint 
Columba  and  their  fellow  apostles  established 
institutions  which  were  monastic  and  mission- 
ary in  nature.  From  lona  (q.v.)  as  a  centre, 
the  movement  soon  embraced  all  of  North- 
umbria.  The  Celtic  Church  there  was  finally 
fused  with  the  Roman  in  664;  and  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  churches '  lost  their  individual  char- 
acter in  the  same  year,  from  which  time  their 
histories  are  identical  with  the  Roman  Church. 
See  CuLDEES. 

Bibliography^— Haddan,  A.  W.,  and  Stubbs, 
W.,  ^Onmcils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents 
Relating  to*  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  (3  vols., 
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Anglorum^  (ed.  A.  Holder,  Freiburg  1890;  ti 
E.  Plummer,  2  vols.,  Oxford  1896):  Zimmer, 
<The  Celtic  Clhurch  in  Britain  and  Ireland* 
(London  1902) ;  Overton,  J.  H.,  <The  Church 
in  England*  (in  Vol.  I,  ^The  National 
Churches,*  London  189) ) ;  Bund,  J.  W.,  <The 
Celtic  Church  of  Wales*  (London  1897)  ;  Lani- 
gan,  <An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  to 
the  Thirteenth  Century*  (4  vols.,  Dublin  1829)  ; 
Stokes,  G.  T.,  ^Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church* 
(6th  ed.,  London  1907) ;  Skene,  W.  R,  <  Celtic 
Scotland*  (in  Vol.  II,  <Church  and  Culture,* 
3  vols.,  Edinburgh  1887)  ;  Dom  Columba  Evans, 
^The  Eariy  Scottish  Church*  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh 1894-96). 

CELTIC  LANGUAGES.  The  Celtic  lan- 
guages are  the  most  westerly  representatives  of 
the  Indo-European  (better  called,  as  more 
clearly  indicating  their  territorial  limits,  the 
Indo-Celtic)  family  of  languages,  all  of  which 
descend  from  a  common  origin,  with  a  general 
system  of  sounds,  roots,  and  construction;  they 
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have  been  spoken  by  different  branches  of  the 
Celtic  peoples  (q^v.J  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present  day.  The  Celtic  languages  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  so-called  centum,  or 
western,  group  (Italic,  Greek,  Germanic)  than 
to  the  satam  group  (Armenian.  Albanian,  Balto^ 
Slavic,  Indian,  Persian).  Tnis  classification 
may  be  ignored,  however,  as  may  the  one 
,which«  though  correct  in  a  purely  linguistic 
sense,  divides  the  Celtic  languages  into  a  K 
group  (Goidelic)  and  a  P  group  ((Mulish  and 
Brythonic),  because  this  critenon,  besides  at- 
taching overmuch  importance  to  a  single  fact 
of  consonantism,  collocates  two  languages,  one 
of  which  ((jaulish)  is  practically  unknown, 
and  separates  two  others  (Goidehc  and  Bry- 
thonic), both  of  which  are  well  known  and  pos- 
sess manv  features  in  common.  The  most 
notable  characteristics  which  set  off  the  Celtic 
languages  from  the  other  members  of  ^e  Indo^ 
Celtic  family  are:  (1)  The  fall  of  initial  and 
intervocalic  p:  cf.  Lat  pater.  Old  Irish,  athir. 
This  change,  which  is  common  to  both  branches 
of  Celtic,  took  place  before  1000  b.c.  and  before 
the  Goidelic  Celts  separated  from  the  Brythonic 
Celts  and  the  invasion,  of  Britain;  (2)  the 
change  already  referred  to  (viz.  oi  qu  to  k 
and  p),  which  took  place  after  the  separation 
and  the  invasion :  cf .  Old  Irish  cSic^  Old  Welsh 
pimp,  «five»;  (3)  the  change  of  Indo-Celtic  i 
to  Celtic  I:  cf.  Lat  virus.  Old  Irish  fir, 
*true® ;  (4)  the  change  of  vocalic  r  and  /  to  ri 
and  U:  cf.  Gk.  Kapdia^  Old  Irish  cride„  *heart.* 
Within  the  Indo-Celtic  family  Celtic  is  most 
closelv  related  to  the  Italic  dialects  (including 
Latin),  so  much  so  as  to  form  an  Italo-Celtic 
linguistic  unitv,  because  of  their  having,  inter 
alia,  similar  deponents  and  passives  in  -r,  a  ^ 
future  and  other  tense  formations  in  common, 
the  suffix  'tio'  to  form  abstract  nouns,  the 
genitive  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  o- 
stems  in  i,  and  many  words  closely  related 
ctymologically.  These  two  branches  are  there- 
fore more  closely  related'  linguistically  than, 
for  example,  the  two  classical  languages,  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  must  have  been  spoken  by  a 
people  who  remained  united  and  shared  the 
same  development  for  a  long  time  after  they 
had  parted  from  the  rest.  The  outstanding 
characteristics  of  Celtic  (besides  an  extreme 
irregularity  of  verbal  forms  and  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence)  are  (1)  the  variability 
of  initial  and  medial  consonants.  Though 
traces  of  similar  initial  mutation  are  found  in 
the  most  various  branches  of  the  Indo-Celtic 
family,  it  is  only  in  Celtic  that  the  principle 
developed  and  became  «i  regular  system.  The 
phenomenon  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
here  more  than  in  any  other  language  closelv 
related  words  are  grouped  into  a  unity  which 
dominates  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  without  these  changes  and  the 
after-effects  of  vowels  and  consonants,  which 
largely  take  the  place  of  inflection,  there  woul4 
be  no  such  thing  as  syntax  in  Celtic.  Un-. 
schooled  Irishmen,  Welshmen  and  Bretons 
operate  these  initial  mutations  to  express  often 
a  very  delicate  shade  of  meaning  with  the  same 
sureness  as  their  ancestors  1,500  years  ago.  It 
is  most  convenient  to  classify  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages geographically  as  (1)  Continental  (or 
ancient)  Celtic,  and  (2)  Insular  (or  mediaeval 
and  modern)  Celtic.    By  Continental  Celtic  is 


meant  the  Gaulish  spoken,.  e.g.,  in  Gaul  in 
Qesar's  time,  in  Spain  and  northern  Italy.  Alt 
we  have  left  of  it  are  a  few  inscriptions,  some 
in  the  North  Etruscan  alphabet  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury B.C.,  some  in  the  Greek  ali)habet  or  in  the 
Latin  alphabet  of  Roman  Imperial  times,  names 
of  men  and  places  in  classical  texts  and  on 
coins,  and  glosses  of  foreign  writers.  But  no 
Gaulish  literature,  not  even  a  fragment  of  a 
written  text,  has  been  preserved.  From  the 
material  at  hand,  however,  we  may  conclude 
that  Celtic  speech  was  pretty  uniform  in  the 
vast  territory  over  which  the  Celts  held  sway. 
Celtic  survived  in  Gaul  alongside  Latin,  and 
also  among  the  Galatian  Celts  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  least  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
was  quite  forgotten  by  the  6th  century  and  has 
left  only  a  few  traces  in  the  Romance  and 
Germamc  languages.  Consequently  the  Celtic 
idiom  spoken  in  the  Armorican  Peninsula 
(Brittany)  is  not  a  survival  of  the  Gaulish 
nor,  in  spite  of  its  geographical  position,  does 
it  belong  to  Continental  Celtic,  but  is  the  lan- 
guage carried  thither  by  Britons  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  in  Cornwall  by  the 
Saxons  in  the  5tb,  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

Each  branch  of  the  Insular  Celtic  comprises 
three  languages:  I.  Goidelic  (called  Gaelic  by 
all  its  speakers)  comprises  (a)  Irish  or  Irish 
Gaelic;  (b)  Gaelic  or  Scotch  Gaelic,  sometimes 
improperly  called  Erse  i.e..  «Irish.»  This  dialect 
was  brought  over  to  Scotland  since  the  end  of 
the  Sth  century  by  the  Scotti,  i.e.,  •the  Irish  of 
Ireland*^  who  gave  their  name  to  the  north*  of 
Britain;  and  (c)  Manx.  Linguistically  these 
are  really  nothing  more  than  dialects  of  one 
language.  Until  the  end  of  the  18th  ceiitury, 
though  spoken  Irish  and  Gaelic  had  divexl^ed 
to  a  considerable  extent,  there  was  a  common 
literary  language  among  them.  Of  all  thu 
Celtic  languages  Irish  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  may  be  regarded  as  the  classic  be- 
cause of  its  wealth  of  forms  and  abundance  of 
material.  The  transition  from  Old  to  Modem 
Irish  is  very  gradual.  Old  Irish  is  the  language 
of  the  period  from  c.  a.d.  750  to  c.  1100.  Most 
of  the  Old  Irish  material  has  been  several  times 
published,  but  most  completely  and  conveni- 
ently by  Stokes  and  Strachan  in  their  ^The- 
saurus Palaohibemicus,  (Oxford  1901-03). 
Middle  Irish  (sometimes  divided  into  Early 
Middle  Irish  and  Late  Middle  Irish)  extends 
roughly  from  1100  to  1500.  It  is  the  language 
in  which  the  great  collections  of  religious  and 
profane  Irish  literature  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  distinguished  from  Old  Irish  chiefly  by 
the  weakening  of  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables 
and  the  reduction  of  flexional  forms.  So  far 
the  language  is  not  the  popular  language  hut 
rather  that  of  literature  and  remaricably  uni- 
form, in  spite  of  the  division  of  the  country 
into  many  clans  and  small  kingdoms  and  of 
great  variations  in  orthography.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modem  period  (from  c.  1500  to 
the  present  day)  dialectic  differences  become 
more  pronounced  and  it  is  now  customary  to 
name  the  Irish  dialects  after  the  provinces  of 
the  country,  Connacht,  Munster,  Leinster,  Ul- 
ster, with  many  subdivisions.  Sjstcr  language  to 
Irish  is  the  Scottish  (^elic  t^ith  two  main 
(northern  and  southern)  and  many  sub-dia- 
lects. Southern  Scottish  (kielic  is  the  more 
Irish,  has  better  preserved  the  inflections  and 
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is  the  form  used  in  literature.  The  oldest 
document,  <The  Book  of  Deer,^  dates  from 
the  11th  or  12th  century.  Modem  Gaelic  has 
far  more  borrowed  words  than  Irish,  chiefly 
from  English  and  Norse.  Manx  occupies  a 
middle  ^lace  between  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic. 
Its  most  noticeable  feature,  outwardly  at  least, 
is  its  peculiar  and  far  from  ideal  attempt  at 
phonetic  spelling,  using  the  signs  and  sounds 
of  the  English  alphabet. 

IL  Were  it  not  for  a  common  vocabulary  and 
^ntax,  the  Brythonic  group  of  Celtic  wotud  be 
separated,  at  least  since  tne  Christian  era  in 
Britain,  by  an  unbridgeable  gulf  from  the 
Goidelic.  This  cleavage  is  observable  from  the 
earliest  monuments  and  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
following  factors:  (1}  The  different  treatment 
of  Indo-Celtic  qu,  which  at  a  very  early  period 
became  p  in  Brythonic  but  which  in  Goidelic 
was  for  a  long  time  preserved  and  then,  even 
in  the  oldest  Irish,  changed  to  k  f written  c). 
Gaulish  agrees  in  .making  this  cnan|;e  wiui 
Brythonic  of  which,  rather  than  of  Goidelic^  it 
may  be,  to  that  extent  at  least,  regarded  as  a 
prehistoric  type.  E.g.,  Gaulish  petnte,  •five,* 
Old  Welsh  pimp,  Breton  pentp.  Old  Irish  cdic; 
Old  Irish,  tnacc,  Welsh  map,  «son.»  (2)  The 
difference  in  the  place  of  accent  which  tn> 
Goidelic  (with  dialectic  exceptions)  was  and 
is  on  the  first  syllable  but  in  Brythonic  on  the 
penult.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  profound  differences  which  separate  the 
declensional  and  conjugational  systems  in  these 
two  groups  of  languages.  (3)  Contact  with 
the  Romans,  as  a  result  oi  which  man^  more 
Latin  words  were  introduced  into  Britam  than 
Ireland  and  the  language  of  the  former  became 
much  more  simplified  and  •civilized'  in  its 
grammatical  structure  than  that  of  the  latter 
which  remained  native,  wild,  unspoiled  and,  for 
that  reason,  more  interesting.  Unlike  the 
speakers  of  Gaelic  the  speakers  of  Brythonic 
hsLve  no  common  name  for  their  languages. 
Of  this  group  Welsh  (native  Cymraeg)  is  the 
most  important.  Spoken  Welsh  is  commonly 
divided  into  four  dialects,  in  the  northwest, 
the  northeast,  the  southeast  and  the  southwest 
of  the  Principalitv,  but  with  relatively  slight 
differences.  (5ld  Welsh  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  11th  centuxy.  Middle  Welsh  is  about 
synchronous  with  Middle  Irish.  Cornish 
(native  Brethonec)  is,  since  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  a  dead  language.  With  Breton  it 
forms  a  close  group  over  against  the  Welsh. 
Of  Breton  (native  Breaonek),  sometimes  called 
Armorican  Breton,  there  are  four  main  dia- 
lects: Leonard  (spoken  in  Finistere  and  the 
most  literary  dialect),  Trigorrois,  Comouaillais 
and  Vannetais,  the  most  distinctive. 

Celtic,  once  spoken  almost  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe,  now  survives  only  in 
the  extreme  northwest  where  it  is  subordinate 
to  the  English  and  the  French  and  exists  as  it 
were  by  the  sufferance  of  those  two  languages 
over  which  it  once  was  mistress.  Of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  Irish,  farthest  to  the  west, 
forms  a  pendant  to  the  Greek,  farthest  to  the 
east.  Moreover  these  have  the  following  in 
common,  namely,  thct  they  have  both  fallen  low 
from  the  place  they  once  held  as  the  cultural 
languages  of  Europe  and  that  they  are  the  only 
languages  of  Europe  which  ages  ago  produced 
rich  literatures  independent  of  foreign  litera- 
tures.   The  five  surviving  Celtic  languages  are 


spoken  in  the  southwest,  west  and  northwest  of 
Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides,  parts  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  in  some  fishers'  huts  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  most  parts  of  Wales  and  in  lower  Brit* 
tany.  Including  the  Celtic  speakers  in  Aus- 
tralasia, Canada,  the  United  states  and  other 
lands  to  which  the  Celts  came  as  colonists,  the 
Celtic  languages  are  spoken  by  approximately 
3,500,000  souls,  of  whom  perhaps  1,000,000  are 
monoglots.  Of  these  over  1,250^000  speak 
Breton  J  nearly  1,000,000,  or  about  half  the 
population,  Welsn,  with  more  than  250,000 
monoglots;  nearly  750,000,  of  whom  about 
%000  speak  nothmg  else,  Irish;  about  250,000, 
with  about  25,000  monoglots,  Scottish  Gaelic, 
and  about  4,500,  Manx.  The  most  marked  fall> 
ing  off  in  the  use  of  any  Celtic  tongue  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  Irish  which  only  about  60 
years  ago  was  spoken  hyi  more  than  3,000,000 
persons,  of  whom  1,000,000  spoke  onl^  Irish. 
The  Celtic  languages  are  more  flourishing  now 
and  receive  more  official  and  academic  recog- 
nition than  at  any  time  in  over  a  generation. 
Of  all  the  countnes  which  are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  Celtic  revival,  Ire- 
land is  probably  the  only  one  in  which  the 
movement  embraces  the  whole  of  the  national 
life.  In  Wales  the  literary  position'  of  the 
national  language  (largely  due  to  the  Methodist 
revival)  is  still  far  and  away  beyond  that  of 
the  other  Celtic  countries,  but  for  that  very 
reason,  perhaps,  conscious  progressive  effort  is 
less  strenuous  than  in  Ireland.  The  Pan-Celtic 
Union  was  organized  a  score  of  years  ago  to 
make  known  to  the  world  the  desire  of  the 
Celts  to  preserve  their  nationality  and  to  de- 
velop the  treasures  of  language,  literature,  art 
and  music  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
ancestors. 
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CELTIC  LITERATURES.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  literature  of  the  Gauls^ 
if  they  ever  had  one,  which  is  not  likely,  since 
writing  was  forbidden  to  the  Druids,  who  were 
the  repositories  of  lore  and  learning  among 
the  ancient  Celts  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
If  they  had  a  national  alphabet,  it  must  have 
resembled  the  runic  characters  employed  in 
north  European  countries.  In  Caesar's  time 
the  Greek  alphabet  was  used  to  some  extent 
amongst  them. 

Among  the  insular  Celts  the  oldest  sources 
of  the  native  language  are  Irish  inscriptions 
written  in  ogham,  which  consist  of  lines  hori- 
zontally or  slantingly  cut,  and  dots  below 
and  above  a  line  made  of  the  edge  of  an  upright 
stone  pillar.  Of  course  this  cumbrous  method 
of  writing  was  not  used  for  literary  purposes 
but  merely  to  commemorate  the  name  of  the 
dead.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Celtic  coun- 
tries,  as  elsewhere,   the  native  tradition   was 


originall^r  aiid  for  ages  only  oral.  The  Very 
earliest  literature  of  Ireland,  which  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  conversion  of  the  country  in 
the  4th  century,  is  in  Latin.  The  national  litera- 
ture, in  (jaelic,  first  appears  in  the  8th  century 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  great 
schools  and  the  activities  of  the  Irish  mission- 
aries and  scholars  on  the  continent. 

I.  Irish  Literature.— -  The  Gaelic  literature 
of  Ireland  is  vast  in  extent  and  rich  in  quality, 
and  in  man^  respects  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  literatures  of  Europe.  Yet  in  spite 
of  its  interest  and  value  and  of  the  fact  that 
*"^it  is  the  oldest  existing  literature  of  any  of 
the  peoples  living  to  the  north  of  the  Alps' 
such  has  been  the  neglect  with  which  it  has 
been  treated  that  even  to  this  dav  no  satisfactory 
history  of  it  has  been  or  indeed  can  be  written. 
Though  the  quantity  of  this  literature  that  has 
been  published  is  enormous,  it  is  only  a  frag- 
ment in  comparison  with  what  still  lies  hidden  in 
manuscript  There  are  thousands  of  unpublished 
Irish  manuscripts  of  all  kinds  ranging  from  the 
11th  to  the  early  19th  century,  but  often  con- 
taining material  much  more  ancient,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more  have  perished.  These  manu- 
scripts have  to  be  collated  and  the  vast  material 
edited  and  explained  and  questions  of  age  and 
source  settled,  before  anything  like  a  complete 
history  of  Celtic  literature  can  be  written.  The 
oldest  monuments  of  Celtic,  next  to  some  scanty 
remains  of  (raulish  and  the  ogham  inscriptions, 
are  thousands  of  Irish  glosses  which  date  from 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  These  glosses  are 
found  between  the  lines  or  on  the  margins  of 
several  Latin  manuscripts  which  are  kept,  for 
the  most  part,  in  continental  libraries  at  Wtirz^ 
burg,  Karlsnme,  Milan  and  Turin.  Texts  and 
fosses  show  a  profound  theological  and  gram- 
matical training  and  wide  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  scribes,  not  only  in  biblical  and  patristic 
literature  but  also  in  the  classics  ox  pagan 
antiquity.  This  gloss  material  is  of  scarcely 
any  literary  value,  however,  and  is  valuable 
only  for  the  history  of  theology  and  the  struc- 
ture of  Celtic  grammar.  In  no  country  did 
Christianity  penetrate  more  profoundly  than  in 
the  Island  of  Saints,  and  on  no  literature  did 
it  leave  a  deeper  impression  than  on  Irish. 
The  oldest  texts  in  the  language  are  religious, 
such  as  the  glosses  to  the  commentaries  on 
Saint  Paul  and  to  the  Psalms,  alreadv  referred 
to,  a  homilv  and  a  tractate  on  the  Mass.  Only 
a  few  of  the  hymns  in  honor  of  the  saints  of 
Ireland  have  been  published.  Some  of  these 
works  are  translations  or  imitations  of  Latin 
texts  but  most  of  them  are  genuinely  Irish  and 
include  popular  lives,  passions  and  miracles  of 
saints,  pious  stories  and  anecdotes^  prophecies, 
prayers,  homilies,  hjrmns  called  lonca,  •corselet 
or  defense,*  and^  amra,  ^eulogies* ;  in  a  word 
religious  compositions  of  the  most  varied  kind 
and  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  history  of 
hagiology  and  Hturgiology  and  of  western 
Christianity  in  general.  The  apocalvptic  visions 
are  a  peculiarly  Irish  product,  although  some 
of  them,  those  of  Fursa  and  Tnugdal,  have  been 
preserved  only  in  Latin.  The  most  celebrated 
IS  attributed  to  Adamnan,  a  monk  of  lona  who 
died  in  the  year  703.  Another  original  creation 
and  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  the  comic  in 
old  Irish  literature  is  the  burlesque  epic,  <The 
Vision  of  MacConglinne.^  The  Filire  is  a  kind 
of  long  martyrology  arranged  in  the  order  of 
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Ihe  ecclesiastical  calendar.  The  most  important 
is  known  as  the  Felire  of  Oengus.  In  modern 
times  the  best  known  religious  compositions 
are  the  moral  essays,  ^The  Three  Shafts  of 
Death'  and  <The  Key  Shield  of  the  Mass,>  by 
the  17th  century  priest-historian,  Geoffrey 
Keating,  whose  works  are  regarded  as  the  model 
of  modern  Irish  prose.  But  the  scholars  of 
early  Christian  Ireland,  most  of  whom  were 
religious,  were  also  interested  in  preserving 
the  secular  literature  of  their  country.  It  b  to 
them  that  we  owe  the  compilation  of  the  great 
collections  known  as  Ledbhar  na  hUidhre,  ^The 
Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,'  dating  from  the  11th 
century,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  dating  from  the 
12th,  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  from  the  15th, 
the  Leabhar  Breac  or  ^Speckled  Book,*  from 
the  14th,  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  other 
manuscripts  of  miscellaneous  contents  which, 
though  some  of  them  are  as  late  as  the  18th 
century,  contain. material  which  can  be  traced 
back  without  a  break  to  the  8th  or  9th  century. 
The  early  non-religious  literature  of  Ireland 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  trained  narrators, 
historians  or  poets  called  ^id,  whom  the  kin^s 
and  chieftains  of  Ireland  supported  at  their 
courts  to  sing  their  exploits,  write  their  annals 
and .  preserve  the  legral  tradition.  They  fol- 
lowed a  regular  curriculum  extending  over  a 
dozen  years  and  were  organized  into  classes, 
each  rank  enjoying  certain  privileges  and  mo- 
nopolizing a  certain  number  and  variety  of 
stories.  Their  chief,  the  ollamh,  was  supposed 
to  know  250  prime  tales  and  100  of  secondary 
importance. 

Foremost  among  the  tales  are  the  epics, 
which  for  richness  and  originality  have  no 
equal  in  western  Europe.  Though  many  of 
them  have  been  published,  some  300  or  400,  be- 
longing to  the  greater  or  smaller  cycles,  still 
remain  inedited  and  untranslated.  They  are  in 
prose  interspersed  with  verse  and  show  an  ex- 
traordinary perfection  in  the  art  of  narration. 
The  Irish  literati  arranged  them  under  sev- 
eral heads,  probably  as  an  aid  to  the  memory, 
such  as  wars,  sieves,  expeditions,  battles,  border 
forays,  cattle-raids,  exiles  of  heroes,  great 
feasting  and  elopements.  Here  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  group  jkhem  broadly  according  to 
subject  and  at  the  same  time  oironologically 
into  three  great  cycles.  The  oldest  and  the 
one  we  know  least  perfectly  is  the  Mythological 
Cycle,  which  consists  chiefly  of  accounts  of  the 
migrations  of  the  races  or  tribes  who  succes- 
sively peopled  Ireland.  How  far  we  have  here 
merely  a  euphemizing  of  the  old  Celtic  tantheon 
and  how  much,  if  any,  is  based  on  historical 
events,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  for  only 
a  part  of  it  has  been  preserved.  To  this  group 
belong  some  wonderful  tales  of  rebirth,  among 
which  the  story  of  Bran,  son  of  FebaU  is  the 
most  famous.  The  best  known  of  the  three 
cycles  is  the  Heroic,  called  also  the  Cycle  of 
Ulster,  or  of  the  Red  Branch.  The  tales  be- 
longing to  it  bring  into  view  the  warriors  of 
Ulster  and  have  at  bottom  the  rivalry  and  con- 
flict between  that  Province  and  the  rest  of  Ire- 
lands,  espedalKr  Connacht.  Though  the  saga 
element  is  predominant  her&  the  background  is 
unquestionably  historical.  The  events  narrated 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  subjects 
are  most  often  of  tragic  interest  and  many  of 
the  smaller  tales  served  as  introductions  to  the 


grandest  and  most  epic  composition  of  them 
all,  -the  Cattle  Raid  of  Cualnge.  The  out- 
standing characteristics  of  style  in  the  Irish 
epic  tales  are  movement,  life,  relief  and  real- 
istic description.  The  Fenian  or  Ossianic  Cycle 
points  to  the  south  of  Ireland  as  the  place  of 
Its  origin.  It  deals  with  Finn  MacCumaill,  his 
son  Ossin  (Ossian),  and  theolher  chieftains  of 
the  Fianna  (Fenians),  half  soldiers,  half  hunt- 
ers, who  seem  to  have  flourished  in  the  2d  and 
3d  centuries  of  our  era.  While  the  two  cycles 
previously  spoken  of  hav^  been  handed  down 
almost  entirely  in  prose,  the  Fenian  Cycle  is  in 
verse  and  the  poems  and  ballads  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  on  the  greatest  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  almost  without  number.  Some  of 
these  are  unmistakably  imitated  from  stories 
belonging  to  the  earlier  groups,  and,  while  many 
of  them  contain  nothing  historical  but  a  few 
proper  names,  th^re  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  their  principal  characters.  The 
most  extensive  text,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  Ossianic  poetry,  is 
the  Colloquy  of  the  Ancients.  Connected  with 
this  cycle  are  a  large  number  of  romantic  tales 
which  are  even  now  alive  in  Gaelic  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  To  the  comparatively  -smaller  sagar 
groups  belong  the  lomhramha  or  *Sea-voyages,* 
a  literary  genre  as  well  as  a  conception  peculiar 
to  the  Celts.  These  voyages  were  undertaken 
by  pious  pilgrims  who,  in  search  of  the  Land 
of  Promise  or  of  nothing  more  than  a  place  of 
retirement  and  prayer, .  trusted  themselves  in 
a  frail  bark  on  the  ocean  to  the  will  of  God. 
They  seem  to  have  faken  place  in  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries  when  the  Irish  missionary  spirit 
was  most  fervent.  The  most  famous  examples 
are  the  Voyage  of  Saint  Brendan  and  the 
Voyage  of  Mael  Duin.  There  are  many  other 
interesting  tales  of  adventure  in  early  Irish 
literature.  Most  of  them  are  of  native  origin; 
for  others  the  Irish  story  tellers  got  their  char- 
acters and  scenes  from  Greece,  Norway  and 
the  Orient.  Classical  and  mediaeval  literatures 
also  had  their  .influence,,  and  the  imitations 
which  the  Irish  made  of  them,  such  as  the  ver- 
sions of  the  Odyssey,  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, the  loves  of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  show 
what  foreign  books  were  most  in  vogue  in  Ire- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  from  the  debris  of 
the  literatures  of  the  Celts  have  come  the  in- 
fluences which  have  revolutionized  European 
art.  For  the  Arthurian  romances,  the  Tnstan 
and  Grail  sagas  and  the  germ  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  the  world  is  indebted  in  the  last 
analysis  to  Irish  imag^ation.  In  Ireland,  as 
in  all  Celtic  countries,  is  to  be  found  the  oldest 
vernacular  prose  and  poetry  and  the  most  de- 
veloped folklore  in  western  Europe.  Much  of 
this  has  been  published  but  it  represents  only 
a  small  part  of  the  great  body  of  tradition. 
The  earliest  annals  of  Ireland  have  not  been 
preserved.  That  they  existed  is  proved  by 
later  citations.  The  oldest  extant  are  the  Annals 
of  Tigemach  (died  1088},  of  Innisfallen,  of 
Leinster,  of  Boyle,  of  Ulster,  of  Connaught. 
of  Loch  Ce,  the  ^Chronicon  Scotorum,>  and 
those  of  the  Four  Masters;  in  all,  they  range 
from  the  11th  to  the  I7th  century.  There  are 
many  smaller  annals  and  works  on  genealogy, 
geography,  topography,  and  in  modern  times, 
the  learned  compilations  of  Geoffrey  Keating 
in  his   <  History  of  Ireland^    (1629).     The.  in- 
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terpretation  of  Irish  law  was  originally  in  the 
hands  of  the  filid,  later  on  of  the  brehons  or 
^i^ judges.^  This  law  is  >strictly  native  and  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  principal  treatises  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  texts  read  and  decisions 
rendered  in  the  Irish  law  schools.  Most  of  the 
manuscripts  on  the  subject  date  from  the.  16th 
century,  out  according  to  tradition  the  texts  go 
back  to  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  The  largest 
and  most  important  collection  is  known  as  the 
^Senchus  M5r,)  which  deals  with  all  possible 
personal  relations.  There  are  also  treatises  and 
compilations  of  all  kinds,  on  inedidne,  phar- 
macy and  astronomy,  but  especially  on  Latin 
and  Irish  grammar  and  Irish  metrics,  both  of 
which  were  favorite  studies  with  the  ancient 
Irish.  Valuable  native  glossaries,  such  as 
Gsrmac's  of  the  9th  century,  O'Mulconry's  and 
O'Davoren's.  have  been  preserved;  they  con- 
sist of  words  which  had  become  archaic  in  the 
time  of  the  compiler  and  which  he  explains  in 
more  modem  Irish. 

Early  Gaelic  poetry  is  very  largely  on  topo- 
graphical, ^ographical,  historical  and  chrono- 
logical subjects  and  of  little  poetic  value.  It  is 
the  production  of  the  learned  court  poets  in 
their  ofiicial  capacity  as  historfog'raphers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  praise  a  king  or  family  or 
chronicle  the  death  of  a  warrior,  and  it  is  of 
interest  only  for  history  proper  and  for  the 
history  of  the  Irish  language.  Of  late  years 
only  has  attention  been  directed  to  the  genuine 
old  Irish  lyric  poetry.  This  is  of  very  hi^ 
quality  and  shows,  among  other  things,  that  in 
die  literature  of  the  Irish,  much  earlier  than  in 
the  literature  of  any  other  people,  the  love  of 
nature  found  expression.  From  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  the  flourishing  period  of  Munster 
poetry,  to  the  present  day,  though  hundreds  of 
poems  are  irretrievably  lost,  the  production  has 
been  so  great  that  out  of  those  poems  alone 
could  be  written  a  history  of  moaem  Ireland. 

II.  Scottiah  Gaelic  Literature.— The  at- 
tention of  the  world  was  first  called  to  the 
literature  of  the  Celts  by  the  publication,  in 
1760,  of  some  fragpients  of  Gaelic  poems,  pur- 
porting to  be  genuine  Gaelic  ballads,  by  the  in- 
genious Scottish  Highlander,  James  Macpherson. 
His  ^Fingal,^  which  appeared  in  1762,  had  an 
extraordinary  success  with  the  great  writers  of 
France  and  Germany.  Manuscripts  containing 
Scottish  literature  are  neither  so  old  nor  so 
numerous  as  the  Irish  and  are  generally-  pos- 
terior to  the  16th  century.  The  oldest  is  the 
Book  of  Deer,  a  gospel-book  of  the  9th  century 
in  Latin  but  containing  half  a  dozen  words  in 
Scottish  Gaelic  of  the  Uth  or  12th  century. 
The  Gaelic  literature  of  Scotland  is  almost 
exclusively  in  verse.  The  prose,  of  which  much 
less  is  known,  belongs  chiefly  to  reli^ous  litera- 
ture, which  has  been  extensively  cultivated  since 
the  Reformation.  The  first  printed  Gaelic 
book  was  the  translation,  in  1567,  by  Bishop 
Carswell  of  John  Knox's  ^Prayer  Book.>  There 
are  manv  fine  collections  of  hymns  from  modem 
times ;  the  most  celebrated  of  the  religious  poets 
was  Dugald  Buchanan,  who  was  born  in  1710. 
The  oldest  and  most  precious  collection  of 
poems  is  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of 
Lismore  (James  Macgregor)  and  is  now  kept  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh.  It  was 
compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century, 
at  the  time  of  the  transition  from  Irish  to 
Scotch  Gaelic,  and  contains  some  30  Ossianic 


poems.  The  subjects  treated  are  about  the 
same  as  are  found  in  Ireland,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  the  literature  of  Scotland,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  drew  its  inspiration  and  themes 
from  the  motherland.  In  fact,  the  early  poetry 
of  the  two  countries  is  so  closely  intertwined 
that  distinction  is  scarcely  possible.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  Scotti^  tales  deal  with  the 
older,  or  Ulster,  cycle.  Most  of  them  tell  of  the 
deeds  of  Finn  and  his  companions,  and  it  is  this 
so-called  Ossianic  saga  cjrcle  that  has  taken  on  a 
new  life  in  the  Highlands.  Much  of  this  ballad 
material,  though  appearing  only  in  later  texts, 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  12th  century  or  earlier. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  in  compositions  whose 
subjects  were  derived  from  the  epic  legends 
common  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  that  the  great 
richness  of  Scottish  Gaelic  literature  consists, 
as  in  ballads  which  sing  of  events  in  the  history 
of  the  country  or  were  inspired  by  the  observa- 
tion of  nature.  Only  the  most  eminent  of  the 
surprisingly  great  number  of  poets  and  poetesses 
who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Mary  Macleod 
(1650-1720)  to  that  of  our  contemporary,  Mary 
Macpherson,  poets  of  whom  any  country  might 
well  be  proud,  can  be  mentioned  here.  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  and  Duncan  Ban  Macintyre, 
both  of  the  18th  century,  are  the  most  pleasing 
and  may  be  called  the  real  national  poets  of 
Scotland.  To  the  same  century  belong  Robert 
Mackay  (Rob  Donn),  distinguished  as  a  satirist, 
and  William  Ross,  at  his  best  as  a  poet  of 
nature,  James  MacGregor  and  Ewan  Mac 
Lachlan.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  known 
poets,  there  are  ^reat  collections,  such  as  die 
^Leabhar  na  Feinne^  and  the  ^Leabhar  na 
Gleann,>  and  anthologies  and  periodicals  con- 
taining an  immense  quantity  of  anonymous 
verse  and  one  of  the  richest  literatures  of  folk- 
lore, popular  sayings  and  proverbs  in  Europe. 

III.  Manx  Literature.— Almost  all  the 
Manx  texts  which  have  been  printed  are  of  a 
religious  character,  namely,  the  Bible,  finished 
in  1775,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the 
Psalms  (1610),  >  and  Bishop  Wilson's  sermons 
(1783).  But  the  Isle  of  Man  had  a  share  in  the 
earliest  legends  which  take  the  place  of  history 
in  Ireland  Some  of  the  figures  of  the  Ulster 
saga  are  found  in  Manx. tales,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  Manxmen  had  C)ssianic  ballads  of  their 
own.  The  most  original  feature  of  their 
literature,  however,  is  the  carols  or  carvels 
which  are  still  sung  on  Christmas  eve  in  the 
churches  at  the  service  called  in  Manx  Oitl 
Vorry,  ^Mary's  Eve.>  Only  a  small  part  of 
these  have  been  published.  There  is,  besides, 
a  fair  amount  of  folklore,  some  of  which  con- 
sists of  tales  belonging  to  the  Gaelic  stem  and, 
in  1796,  Th.  (Christian  translated  into  Manx  a 
part  of  Milton's  ^Paradise  Lost.^ 

IV.  Welsh  Literature.— Welsh  literature 
is  neither  so  old,  so  original,  nor  so  varied  as 
Irish.  It  has  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Irish 
epic  tales,  and  the  oldest  form  of  Cymric  speech 
consists  only  of  glosses  to  Latin  works  in  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries.  Nor  has  it  any  such 
vellum  codices  as  those  mentioned  under  Irish 
literature.  The  oldest  and  most  important 
manuscripts  are  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen, 
a  collection  of  poetry  belonging  to  the  end  of 
the  12th  century;  the  Book  of  Aneirin,  of  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century;  the  Book  of 
Taliesin,  of  the  end  of  the  same  century;  the 
White  Book  of  Rhydderch,  and  the  Red  Book 
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of  Hergcst,  both  of  the  14th  century.     The 
Myfyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,  pubhshed  in 
1801,  is  an  enormous,  though  uncritically  edited, 
collection  of  old  poetry,  and  other  antholo^es 
have  appeared  since  and  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.    The  oldest  literary  pieces 
are  poems  ascribed  to  Aneirin,  the  author  of  the 
heroic  poem,  the  <Goddodin,>  to  Taliesin,  called 
*the  Head  of  the   Bards,*  and  to  Ltywarch 
H^n,  ^the  aged,*  author  of  ele^es,  all  of  them 
bards  who,  according  to  tradibon,  lived  in  the 
dth  centuzy.    Some  poems  are  even  ascribed  to 
Myrrdhin   (the  celebrated  enchanter  Merlin), 
but,  even  though  the  language  of  these  poets  is 
dark  and  obscure,   it  cannot  belong  to   that 
period.     The  oldest  literary  prose  texts  were 
not  composed  before  the  12th  century.     The 
ancient  laws  of  Wales,  codified  by  King  Hwel 
Dda,  ^Howel  the  Good,*  who  lived  in  ttie  first 
half  of   the   lOth  century,  are  unaffected  by 
foreiffn  influences  and  are  of  importance  both 
for  the  science  of  law  and  because  they  show 
the  life,  manners  and  social  conditions  of  the 
insular  Britons  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.    The 
original  draft  of  the  laws  is  lost,  but  there  are 
at  hand  law  books  from  the  11th  to'  the  14th 
centuries,  containing  the  laws  arranged  accord- 
ing to  three  divisions  of  the  country.    All  the 
Welsh  epic  romances  are  in  prose,  as  in  Irish, 
but  without  the  interpolation  of  verse  passages. 
The  oldest  and  most  famous  are  known  as  the 
^Mabinogion,^  by  which  is  meant  a  collection 
of  tales,  marvelous  or  romantic  and  of  divers 
nature  and  origin.    The  redaction,  as  we  have 
it,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  the  Red  Book  and  the  White  Bode, 
in  which  the  tales  are  preserved,  date  from  the 
14th,  but  the  legends  which  compose  them  cer- 
tainly record  traditions  that  were  iti  circulation 
SLgcs  before.     The  word  ^Mabinogion*  is.  die 
plural  both  of  mabinog,  a  disciple  or  aspirant 
bard«  and  of  mabinogi,  meaning  the  state,  con- 
dition or  training  of  a  mabinop  or  his  Hteraiy 
stock-in-trade.      The     ^Mabinogion^     differ 
greatly  in  character  and  in  age.    Of  the  12  tales 
which  are   comprised  in   the  collection,  on^ 
four,  <Thc  Four  Branches,^  are  r^tly  called 
^Mabinogion.'    Some  of  them  deal  with  persons 
and  events  of  a  very  remote  antiquity;  others 
belong  to  the  age  of  chivalry.    However  Welsh 
literature  may  be  related  to  Irish,  it  shows  a 
common  origin  with  it,  but  the  relations  be- 
tween these  two  bodies  of  romantic  fikrtion  have 
not   yet   been   satisfactorily   determined.     The 
oldest  historical  writing  in  Wales  are  in  Latin, 
but    there    are    chronicles    in    Welsh,    called 
*Bnits,^  after  Brutus,  the  eponymous  hero  of 
the  Britons,  and  gencaloeies.    Medicine  was  a 
favorite  study  in  old  Wales,  and  some  frag- 
.ments  of  recipes  for  curing  ailments  and  pre- 
cepts of  hygiene  as  well  as  some  tracts  on 
physics  and  natural  history  have  been  preserved. 
The  early  Welsh  bards  were  ^eatly  given 
to  abstractions  and  fine-spun  distmctions,  and 
their  thoughts  were  further  hampered  bv  the 
complicated  verse  of  the  professional  schools. 
The  theme  of  their  poetry  was  mostly  heroic  and 
elegiac     As  evidence  of  their  artificiality  we 
have  the  Triads,  in  which  personages  and  deeds 
of  the  past  are  forced  into  groups  of  three. 
They  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjeyts—r  history, 
barmstn,  theology,  ethics  and  jurisprudence-^ 
and  the  majority  are  15th  century  productions, 
though  9otne  go  back  to -the  12th.    Aldiongh  of 


doubtful  historical  value,  they  are  none  the  less 
precious  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
scholars  of  the  time  codified  and  handed  down 
their  learning. 

As  in  Ireland,  the  Welsh  bards  were  attached 
to  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  and  formed  a  guild 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Some 
of  them  in  latqr  days  were  forced  to  become 
wandering  minstrels,  and  the  troupes  of  poets 
became  so  numerous  and  so  importunate  that 
complaints  are  found  against  them  in  royal 
decrees  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  century. 
Their  flourishing  period  was  in  the  14th  cen- 
tuiy  and  their  most  distinguished  representative 
was  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  a  contemporary  of 
Chaucer  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  entire  Middle  Ages.  Dafydd  died  in 
1366.  He  sang  of  many  subjects  but  as  a  poet 
of  love  and  ot  nature  he  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
Pro  ventral  troubadour  or  German  muinesmget. 
£arly  in  the  15th  century  the  deeds  of  the 
celebrated  Owen  Glendower  became  the  subr 
ject  of  patriotic  songs,  and  lolo  Goch,  who 
ranks,  next  to  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  as  a  poet,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  urged  on  his 
oofuntrymen  in  their  wars  with  the  English. 
•Among  the  hundreds  of  poets  of  modem  times 
who  have  made  notable  the  Welsh  renaissance 
which  has  lasted  to  our  own  times,  the  most 
eminent  was  Goronv^  Owen,  who,  bom  on  the 
island  of  Anglesey  m  1723,  found  a  sprave  in 
America.  The  religious  literature  in  Welsh  is 
enormous  and  constantly  growing.  It  began 
with  lives,  genealogies  and  legends  of  saints 
and  was  continued  with  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  Bishop  William  Morgan,  in  1588^  and 
by  the  modern  religious  mov^nent  There  are 
Welsh  versions  of  < Paradise  Lost^  and  of  <The 
Divine  Comedy.^  The  masterpiece  of  modem 
Welsh  prose  is  undoubtedly  Ellis  Wynne's 
•satire  on  the  follies  of  the  world,  namely 
^Gweledigaetheu  y  BarddCwsc.^  Lc.,  ^Visions  of 
the  Bard  Sleep.  >  The  Welsh  are  celebrated 
for  their  songs  and  no  occasion  is  without  them. 
The  most  curious  are  the  pennilliont  short, 
epigrammatic  poems  on  every  conceivable  su2>- 
ject.  The]f  have  been  collected  by  hundreds. 
More  is  printed  in  Welsh*  in  books,  papers  and 
magazines,  than  in  all  the  other  Celtic  lan- 
guages together. 

V.  Cornish  Literature^r-^  Though  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  Cornwall  was  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  Welsh  literaiy  movement 
in  the  early  Middle  A^es,  the  earliest  extant 
literary  fragments,  dating  from  the  14-'16th 
•centunes  and  almost  exclusively  of  religious 
contents,  show  a  closer  relationship  to  the 
lifterature  of  Brittany  than  to  that  of  Uie  Welsh. 
Apart  from  some  old  forms  of  the  language 
which  have  a  linguistic  value,  Cornwall's  con(- 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Celts  is  of  th^ 
slightest  and  consists  chiefly  of  inystery  play^. 
One  of  these  is  a  trilogy  on  the  Creation  of  the 
Worid,  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection. 
These  Mysteries  show  little  priginality  and  are 
clearly  modelled  closely  on  Latin  sources.  The 
<Life  and  Death  of  Saint  Menaddk,^  w^ich  was 
first  performed  in  1504,  is  more  interesting  but 
not  of  much  higher  literary  value.  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Greed,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
some  chapters  of  the  Bible  and  a  few  proverbs 
.  and  mftxims  is  all  else  that  survives  of  C6rni^. 
.  :  VI.  Breton  Li^?9t|ir«^-*^  Nor  have  the 
;e^li^t'4iter9tfy  inpn|iaients»  suc^.  s^  th^y^  were. 
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of  the  Armorican  Bretons  been  preserved. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  gloss  material,  which 
is  our  best  source  of  information  on  the  earliest 
form  of  Brythonic  speech,  but  for  literary 
remains,  for  a  connected  Breton  text,  we  have 
to  wait  until  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Breton  period  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
This  early  literature,  too,  is  almost  exclusively 
religious  and  consists  of  such  works  as  a 
translation  of  the  *  Hours,  ^  the  <  Death  of  Our 
Lady,^  and  the  ^Life  of  Man,^  all  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  16th  century.  In  Brittany,  more 
than  in  other  Celtic  lands,  the  theatre  has  met 
with  popular  favor  and  the  Bretons  still  have  a 
peculiar  fondness,  for  dramatic  composition  and 
performances.  Upwards  of  150  Breton  mys- 
tery plays  are  known  to  exist,  of  which  about 
25  have  been  published.  The  oldest  is  the  Life 
of  Saint  Nonn,  mother  of  Saint  David.  The 
Great  Mjrstery  of  Jesus,  of  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  was  published  in  1530.  The 
authors  of  these  pieces  were,  for  the  most  part, 
priests  or  former  ecclesiastical  students,  thoug}i 
in  some  cases  even  uneducated  artisans  and 
small  farmers  were  the  playwrights.  The 
Mysteries  were  mostly  adaptations  from  the 
French  and  betray  their  foreign  source  also  by 
the  large  amount  of  French  words  with  which 
they  are  larded  and  by  the  versification. 
Most  of  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Bible, 
lives  of  saints  and  pious  legends,  though  a  few 
belong  to  the  romantic  cycle  and  to  such  beliefs, 
for  example,  as  the  Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick. 
Though  they  show  little  art  and  little  origi- 
nality, they  are  interesting  and  valuable  under 
several  aspects,  as  for  their  local  color  and  their 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  period  and  as  one 
of  the  last  manifestations  of  the  mediaeval 
Mystery.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  and 
present  centuries,  efforts  have  been  made,  and 
with  considerable  success,  to  revive  and 
modernize  the  Breton  theatre,  and  to  provide 
it  with  subjects  of  a  moral,  historical  and 
htunorous  character.  In  this  field,  the  Van- 
netais  poet,  J.  Le  Bayon,  is  facile  princeps.  Of 
much  more  interest  are  the  ballads,  songs  and 
folklore.  We  owe  the  be^nning  of  attention 
to  these  subjects  to  the  Vicomte  Th.  H.  de  la 
Villemarque  (181S-95),  who,  in  1839,  published 
his  famous  collection  ^Barzaz  Breiz^  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Macpherson's  ^Ossian,>  enjoyed 
great  success  in  Europe  and  gave  rise  to  a 
protracted  and  heated  discussion.  The  search- 
mg  criticism  to  which  the  ^Barzaz^  were 
subjected  has  proved  that  they  were  largely 
due,  both  as  to  matter  and  to  form,  to  the 
author  himself.  ^  Nevertheless,  just  as  in  Scot- 
land in  the  similar  case,  these  poems  gave  the 
start  for  a  serious  studjr  of  the  popular  Breton 
ballads.  The  most  fruitful  endeavors  in  that 
direction  were  made  by  F.  M.  Luzel  (1821-95) 
who,  in  1868,  published  the  ^Gwerziou,^  short 
ballads  or  complaints  or  village  tales  in  verse, 
of  a  very  dramatic  quality  and  usually  of 
tragic  interest,  and,  in  1890  and  following,  with 
the  aid  of  Anatole  Le  Braz,  the  *Soniou,^ 
sailors',  soldiers',  scholars*  and  worianen's  songs 
of  love,  marriage  and  satire.  The  popular 
literature  in  Brittany  is  of  extraordinary  wealth 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  it, 
with  the  result  that  a  great  deal  has  been  pub- 
lished, partly  as  taken  down  in  Breton  from 
the  lips  of  tihe  speakers  or,  to  a  larger  extent, 
retold  in  French.    It  consists  mostly  of  legends 


of  saintSi  of  death,  of  the  sea  aad  of  pardons, 
and  is  all  of  the  greatest  interest  to  folklorists. 
The  contemporanr  poets,  from  Brizeux,  who 
died  in  1858,  to  Jaffrenou,  still  living,  to  men- 
tion onlv  the  best  known  names,  form  a  bril- 
liant galainr  whose  poems  are  to  be  found  in 
separate  editions,  collections  and  reviews. 
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CBLTIC  PEOPLES.  Hecataeus  of  Mile- 
tus and  Herodotus  (5th  century  B.C.)  are  the 
earliest  authors  to  mention  the  Celts,  and  they 
speak  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Danube. 
The  Greek  geographers  got  their  information 
at  second  or  third  hand  from  merchants  and 
sailors  and  their  notions  on  the  subject  were 
very  hazy.  According  to  Ephorus  (4th  cen- 
tury B.c),  of  the  four  peoples  who  inhabited  the 
extremities  of  the  world,  the  Celts  lived  in  the 
west.  There  are  many  moot  points  in  the 
earliest  history  of  this  great  race,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  vague  and  indis^ 
criminate  use  ot  the  names  by  which  the  Celts 
and  the  peoples  identified  or  assimilated  with 
them  in  western  and  northern  Europe  were 
known  to  the  ancients;  e.g..  Hyperboreans, 
KeXroi,  Ccltae,  Celtid,  Gmbn,  Kelrai,  VaUTat, 
(jalatae,  Galli,  TdXXot,  Celto-Ugyes,  Celtiberians, 
Celtillyrians,  Celto-Thracians  and  Celto- 
Scythians,  the  exact  determination  of  which  it 
may  never  be  possible  to  decide.  It  is  probable 
that  the  name  Celt  (the  meaning  of  which  is 
unknown;  the  one  most  often  given  is  ^high, 
noble*)  was  originally  only  that  of  a  tribe  or 
fraction  —  and  diat  not  me  largest  —  of  the 
Celtic  branch  of  the  Axyan  family.  The  name 
was  never  used  by  the  Celts  at  any  time  when 
speaking  of  themselves.  By  some  authors  the 
Celts  were  identified  with  the  Germans.  There 
is  anthropological  reason  for  believing  that, 
even  at  die  time  when  they  first  appear  in 
history,  the  Celts  were  a  mixed  race  and  in- 
cluded not  only  other  branches  of  the  Aryan 
family  but  even  non-Aryans  as  well,  the 
autochthonous  inhabitants,  Li^rians  and 
Iberians,  of  the  countries  to  which  the  Celts 
came  as  a  si^erior  people,  imposing  their 
language  and  customs  upon  them.  More  than 
150  Oltic  tribes  are  known  to  us  by  name,  due, 
in  part,  to  numerous  migrations.  The  Question : 
Were  the  C^lts  and  Gauls  edinically  one 
people?,^  is  now  definitely  answered  in  the 
afl&nnative;  but  other  questions  in  Celtic 
ethnology  are  still  debated,  though  archaeology. 


linguistics  and  craniometry  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  The  view  that  there,  was 
on  the  Continent  an  older  group  of  Celts  who 
preserved  the  Indo-European  sound  qu  (the  so- 
called  qu  group)  and  were  followed  by  a  con- 
quering group,  who  changed  that  sound  to  p 
(the  so-called  p  group)  is  now  almost  generally 
discarded.  Though  we  know  but  little  of  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Bek;ae,  it  is  sufficient  to 
class  it  with  that  of  the  Celts  and  perhaps  to 
identify  the  Galates  and  the  Belgse.  Anyhow 
it  is  clear  that  TtMrtu  and  KfAroiare  two  dis- 
tinct words  and  that  neither  of  them  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  modem  names  (k>ideuc 
and  Gael.  Though  antiquity  seems  to  be  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  unanimous  in  representing  the 
Celts  as  tall  and  blond,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  two  so-called  (>ltic  races, 
dearlv  distinct,  in  ancient  Gaul.  There,  as 
elsewhere  in  what  is  or  was  Celtic  speaking 
territory,  we  find  short  and  dark,  and  tall  and 
fair,  longheads  and  brqadheads  among  them. 
Hence  ^Celtic^  as  an  ethnic  term  is  a  vague 
aMellation  and,  as  is  well  known,  all  those 
who  speak  or  spoke  Celtic  do  not  ,or  did  noft 
necessarily  belong  to  the  same  race.  It  must 
have  taken  many  hundreds  of  years  for  the 
Olts  to  spread  all  over  Europe  and  their 
language  with  them,  and  they  must  have 
mingled  with  many  races*  Yet,  while  we  can- 
not speak  strictly  of  a  Celtic  race  ethnologically, 
we  can  speak  of  a  Celtic  race  philologicafiy  and 
culturally,  a  race  which  has  preserved  and 
transmitted,  as  a  bond  of  union,  a  common 
speech,  mentality,  institutions,^  religion  and  lore 
from  the  days  of  their  origin  to  the  present 
day.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  well  to  keep 
to  the  traditional  division  of  the  Celts,  and  to 
speak  of  the  ^Celts^  as  a  generic  term  for  all 
the  branches  of  this  once  powerful  and  wide- 
spread race;  to  call  ^Gams^  those  who  oc- 
cupied Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul,  and 
f Galates*  those  who  established  a  small  state 
in  Asia  Minor.  Some  would  place  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  Celts,  about  1,000  years  before 
Cihrist,  in  northern  Gaul  and  central  Europe; 
others,  in  northwest  (lermany,  the  Danish  is- 
lands and  the  Netherlands^  near  the  Elbe  and 
the  German  Ocean;  others,  near  the  Ospian 
Sea  and  in  southern  Russia.  The  best  received 
opinion,  however,  is  that  their  home  was  in 
southern  Ciermany,  between  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Main  and  the  Danube.  From 
this  comparativel>[  restricted  focus  they  spread 
out  like  a  fan  in  all  directions  but  chiefly 
toward  the  fertile  fields  of  the  peoples  more 
favorably  situated  to  the  south  and  west  of 
them.  As  early  as  the  9th  century  B.C..  some  of 
them  crossed  the  (Channel  and  settled  in  what 
is  now  Great  Britain,  and  others,  in  Ireland, 
perhaps  ia  the  6th  century.  Probably  in  the 
7th  centurv  b.c  or  earlier  they  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  firmlv  established  themselves  in 
Gaul.  A  century  later  they  crossed  the  western 
Pyrenees,  reached  Spain  and  occupied  most  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Their  domitiation  there 
lasted  until  the  end  of  the  3d  centurv  with  the 
conquest  b^  the  Carthaginians.  About  300 
years  b.c,  they  entered  southeastern  (Jaul.  At 
the  end  of  the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  b.c  other  detachments  invaded  northern 
Italy  and  Bohemia,  the  latter  probably  through 
the  valley  of  the  Danube.  They  had  previously 
invaded  northern  Italy  in  the  6th  century  and 
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later  they  founded  a  settlement  on  a  large  scale 
north  and  south  of  the  Po  as  far  as  the  Alps 
and  broke  up  the  power  of  the  Etruscans.  This 
region  afterward  became  the  home  of  an  im- 
portant literary  culture,  where  Virgil,  Catullus, 
the  two  Plinys  and  Livy  were  born.  This  ex- 
ploit of  the  Celts  is  the  best  known  to  history 
and  archaeology.  In  390  B.C.  they  sacked  Rome 
except  the  Capitol.  Their  fame  spread  rapidly 
and  made  a  great  impression  on  the  imagination 
of  the  Greelcs  and  Romans  and  for  a  long  time 
the  Celtic  peril  kept  Europe  in  terror.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  Europe  they  are  found  as 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  foreign  princes, 
fighting  in  Greece,  Africa  and  Egypt.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  dealings  and  made  alliance 
with  them.  Celtic  bands  from  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  279  b.c.  pillaged  Delphi,  crossed 
the  Euxine  Sea  and  founded  an  m^pendent 
state  in  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  the  kmgdom 
of  Galatia.  To  the  descendants  of  these 
Asiatic  Celts  it  was  that  Saint  Paul  addressed 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

The  Celtic  empire,  called  Celtia  by  the 
Romans,  was  at  its  greatest  extent  for  some 
centuries  before  300  b.c.,  and  stretched  from 
Ireland  to  Asia  Minor.  With  their  warlike 
colonies  the  Celts  had  ploughed  a  deep  furrow 
over  the  ancient  world  in  every  direction,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Po,  Seine, 
Rhone,  Loire,  Thames  and  Douro;  the  Danube 
continued  to  remain  a  Celtic  river  until  its 
basin  was  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  They 
have  left  imperishable  traces  of  their  wander- 
ings on  the  topography  of  Europe.  Wherever 
there  is  a  plate  the  second  term  of  whose  name 
is  derived  from  dunum  (a  fortified  place),  e.g., 
Carrodunum  (Krappitz  on  the  Oder)  and 
Noviodunum  (Isaktcha  in  Rumania),  ritum 
(a  ford),  magus  (a  field),  briga  (a  hill),  for 
example,  it  marks  a  Celtic  settlement  and  such 
places  are  found  over  a  wide  belt  as  far  north 
as  Westphalia  and  as  far  east  as  the  Dobrudja 
and  southern  Russia.  The  Celts  were  known  to 
the  Germans  as  Volcae,  the  name  of  a  Celtic 
tribe  on  the  upper  Danube,  and  it  is  by  this 
name,  Germanized  to  Walah,  that  the  Germans 
afterward  knew  the  successors  of  the  Celts, 
viz.,  the  Romans  and  the  Romance  speaking 
peoples  of  the  Empire;  whence,  Wailachia, 
Walloons,  Welsh,  Wales,  etc.*  The  Celts  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Carthaginians,  the  Roman 
legions  and  Teutonic  tribes.  For  250  years, 
but  especially  during  the  1st  century  b.c.,  the 
Romans  fought  them  in  northern  Italy  and  it 
took  350  years  to  Romanize  them.  But,  as  a 
result  of  Roman  conquest  and  Germanic  in- 
vasion, the  continental  Celts  were  absorbed  and 
lost  to  history.  In  modern  times  they  have 
almost  succumbed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Danes, 
the  Normans  and  the  Saxons.-  They  had  never 
formed  a  political  unity  under  one  supreme 
authority.  The  nearest  they  approached  to  it 
was  under  King  Ambicatus  and  their  near- 
est approach  to  a  confederation  was  dur^ 
ing  the  heroic  defense,  in  the  year  50  b.c.,  under 
Vcrcingetorix,  before  the  fortress  of  Alesia. 
But  if  they  had  no  strongly  centralized  power, 
they  possessed  a  linguistic  unity  over  against 
Greek,  Latin  and  German  speech  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  moral,  cultural  and  religious 
unity  which  was  probably  greater  than  the 
scattered  documents  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
It  is.  a  misfortune  that,  their  civilization -was 


cut  of¥  before  it  had  time  to  mature.  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Celtic  literature  have  shown  that  the 
Celts  possessed  a  civilization,  intellectually,  in- 
dustrially and  socially  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  their  German  neighbors  across  the 
Rhine,  and  that  their  influence  spread  even  over 
regions  into  which  the  arms  of  the  Cehs  never 
penetrated.  What  archaeologists  call  the  La 
Tene  period,  or  Late  Celtic,  a  comparatively 
high  stage  of  civilization  which  extended  from 
about  400  B.C.  to  1  a.d.,  arose  in  southern  Ger- 
many along  the  Rhine  in  the  centre  of  what 
was  specifically  Celtic  territory.  In  certain 
respects  the  insular  Celts  (in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land), even  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was 
introduced  among  them,  were  at  a  more 
primitive  stage  of  civilization  than  their  kins- 
>men  in  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  As 
for  the  diaracter  of  the  ancient  Celts,  we  must 
remember  that  almost  all  our  information  on 
the  subject  comes  from  the  writings  of  their 
enemies.  These  all  agree,  however,  in  ei^pha- 
sizing  their  love  of  fighting,  daring  and  ad- 
venture; their  contempt  of  death;  their  honor, 
devotion,  and  fickleness,  withal;  their  vanity, 
self-consciousnessj  imagination,  loquacity  and 
religiosity;  and  m  this  characterization  they 
are  corroborated  by  what  we  know  from  the 
ancient  literature  of  the  Celts  and  from  the 
lives  of  the  Celtic  peoples  of  our  own  times. 
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CELTIC   RENAISSANCE  is   the   name 

given  to  that  comprehensive  intellectual 
awsdcening,  which  manifested  itsdf  in  a  re- 
maricable  revival  of  interest,  displayed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century  and  continued  up  to  the 
present,  in  the  languages,  the  literatures,  the 
earlier  history,  the  ethnological  groupings,  and 
the  ancient  religions,  laws,  customs,  modes  of 
life^  ways  of  thought,  and  amusements  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  Brittany,  Cornwall,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Included  under  the  general  head- 
ing is  that  splendid  outburst  of  literature,  writ- 
ten in  English,  during  practically  the  same 
period,  fay  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  and  desil*- 
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ing  with  essentiallv  Irish  themes,  on  which,  as 
a  distinguishing  designation,  the  specific  title 
Irish  Literary  Revival  has  been  con* 
-f erred.  This  part  of  the  general  movement 
is  so  important  and  so  well  and  widely  known 
that  to  It,  exclusively,  the  title  of  Celtic  Re- 
naissance is  sometimes  given  in  error.  To  as- 
sign a  precise  cause  or  an  exact  date  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Celtic  Renaissance  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  many  causes  and  many 
dates,  each  inherently  probable,  might  be 
named;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  here  tentatively 
suggested  that  the  publication,  in  1853.  of  J.  C. 
Zeuss's  ^Grammatica  Celtica,^  based  on  the 
Old  Irish  glosses  which  he  rediscovered  on 
the  Continent,  is  an  all-important  philological 
fact.  It  is  true  that  at  no  time,  for  several 
hundred  years,  were  the  cultivation  and  the 
study  of  some  at  least  of  the  Celtic  languages 
and  literatures  entirely  neglected,  and  many 
Irish,  Welsh,  Scottish  and  European  scholars 
consecrated  themselves  to  such  pursuits.  The 
mention,  in  this  connection,  of  Francis 
O'Mollojr,  Edward  Lhiiyd,  Legonidec,  H.  B. 
MacCurtin,  Vallancey,  Bopp,  Pritchard,  Pott. 
Pictet,  John  O'Donovan,  Eugene  O'Currjr  and 
Whitley  Stokes  —  to  name  no  others  —  will  be 
sufficient  indication  of  what-  is  meant.  But 
Zeuss's  epoch-making  work  which  estab- 
lished definitively,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
Celtic  eroup  of  languages  belongs  to  the  great 
Indo-European  family,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have 'its  conclusions  accepted,  gave 
an  unprecedented  stimulus  to  the  examination 
of  those  languages  in  both  their  earlier  and 
their  later  developments.  On  the  literary  '^ide, 
Ernest  Renan,  in  1856,  interpreted  the  Celtic 
spirit  in  his  ^La  Pocsie  des  races  celtiques,^ 
and  Matthew  Arnold's  Oxford  lectures,  pub- 
lished as  <The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature>  in 
the  Comhili  Magazine  in  1867,  insisted  on  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  knowing  the  Celt 
and  things  Celtic  more  tfioroughfy.  Thence- 
forward French,  German  and  Italian  savants, 
as  well  as  enthusiastic  scholars  in  Ireland, 
England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  America,  ^ve 
increasing  attention  to  the  linguistic  peculiarities 
of  the  various  Celtic  languages  and  dialects, 
and,  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence,  busied 
themselves  in  deciphering,  editing  and  trans- 
lating the  many  manuscripts  in  which  the  litera- 
ture had  lain  enshrined  but  to  a  large  extent 
buried  away.  Now,  some  of  that  literature  was 
so  wealthy,  so  noble,  and  so  diversified,  that 
soon  its  influence  began  to  filter  down  from 
the  desk  of  the  scholar  to  the  easy  chair  of  the 
ordinary  reader/ and  the  movement,  while  re- 
maining scientific  in  the  hands  of  the  trained 
linguist,  took  on,  from  another  point  of  view,  a 
decidedly  popular  tone.  While  old-established 
societies  continued  their  work  along  traditional 
lines,  but  with  increased  vigor,  new  ones  were 
formed,  and  periodical  publications  were  issued, 
for  die  purpose  of  disseminating  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  of  still  further  de- 
veloping its  popular  scope.  In  Ireland,  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage,   established  in   1877,  was   followed,  in 


1880,  by  the  Gaelic  Union,  and  this  in  turn,  in 
J,    by    the    Gaelic    Leaeue.      An    organ 
for  the  necessary  propaganda,  namely,  Irisle- 


abhar  na  Gaedhilge  {The  Gaelic  Journal'),  was 
started  in  1882,  and  this  was  in  due  course  sup- 
plemented  by  the  official  publications  of  the 


Gaelic  League.  Other  Dublin  publications, 
printed  mostly  in  English  but  also  partly  in 
Irish,  like  Tke  United  Irishman,  Sinn  Fein 
and  The  Leader,  gave  heartv  support,  and  even 
political  daily  papers  found  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  print  a  column  or  two  in  Irish.  The 
Feis,  or  festival  of  Irish  story-telling,  poetry, 
song  and  recitation,  as  well  as  of  Irish  musics 
dances  and  games,  was  employed  throughout 
the  country  as  a  further  instrument  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  Gaelic  spirit.  Since  1898,  the 
Oireachtas  (assembly),  held  every  year  in  Dub- 
lin, has  been  the  culmination  of  those  festivals. 
See  Gaelic  League. 

In  Scotland,  the  movement  also  took  its 
rise  with  the  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  and 
gradually  percolated  downward.  The  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness,  founded  in  1871,  whose 
valuable  Transactions  have  now  reached  over 
30  volumes,  offered,  in  1875,  bonuses  to 
teachers  who  would  agree  to  teach  Gaelic  in 
the  Highland  schools,  and  more  recently  it 
succeeded  in  having  instruction  in  that  lan- 
guage officially  recognized  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Scottish  Education  Department.  Another 
Highland  society  for  the  preservation  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  native  speech  is  An  Comunn 
Gdidhealach  (The  Gaelic  Society),  founded  in 
1891.  which  holds  a  yearly  assembly,  called  the 
Mda,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  Welsh 
•Eisteddfod  or  the  Irish  Oireachtas. 

There  is  also  a  vigorous  press  propaganda 
in  Scotland.  The  Celtic  Retfiew,  dealing  more 
particularly  with  Iris.,  and  Scottish  Gaelic, 
made  its  appearance  in  1903.  Two  periodicals, 
Guth  na  Bhadna  (The  Voice  of' the  Year),  a 
quarterly  started  in  1904,  and  An  DeO'Greine 
(The  Sunbeam),  first  published  in  1905,  devote 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  space  to  Cys^elia 
In  1908,  a  weekly  newspaper,  Alba,  printed  en- 
tirely in  Gaelic,  was  founded.  A  fortnightly 
paper,  also  wholly  in  Craelic,  An  Mac-talla  (The 
Echo),  was  published  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
up  to  1905.  Side  by  side  with  this  scholastic 
and  popular  activity  in  GaeKc,  a  Scottish  Celtic 
revival  was  conducted  in  English  in  the  quar- 
terly magazine,  the  Evergreen,  published  in 
1895  and  1896  at  Edinburgh.  Among  its  con- 
tributors were  Patrick  Geddes,  S.  R.  Crockett, 
Sir  Cieorge  Douglas,  (jabriel  Setoun,  Sir  Noel 
Patton,  Riceardo  Stephens,  William  Sharp  and 
*Fionna  Macleod*  The  various-  books  writ- 
ten hy  •Fionna  Macleod,*  who  has  long  since 
been  identified  with  the  poet  William  Sharp, 
are  among  the  niost  distinctive  literary  prod- 
ucts of  the  Renaissance  in  Scotland,  for  they 
show  in  a  pronounced  degree  many  of  the 
traits  of  Celtic  art. 

With  some  250,000  speakers  of  Gaelic,  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  schools,  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  various  societies,  and  an 
enthusiastic  campaign  in  the  press,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  native  speech  of  tne  Highlands 
seems  assured.  The  Isle  of  Man  did  not  es- 
cape the  general  movement.  This  little  island, 
traditionally  regarded  as  the  former  kingdom 
of  the  Gaelic  god  Manannan,  has  about  4,500 
speakers  of  Manx  out  of  its  total  population 
of  about  55.000.  It  is  a  dominion  of  the  Crown 
of  England,  but  enjojrs  self-government  to  a 
very  large  extent.  It  has  \Xi  own  Parliament, 
known  as  the  Tynwald  Court,  consisting  of  the 
Council,  or  upper  branch,  and  the  House  of 
^Keys,  or  lower  branch.    The  decrees  of  this 
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Parliament,  when  approved  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown,  are  supreme.  They  are 
promulgated  in  old  Manx,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
lish, before  the  people  on  the  sacred  Tynwald 
Hill.  Not  only  do  representatives  of  the  island 
attend  the  various  Celtic  gatherings  of  other 
countries,  but  there  is  also  a  society  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Manx  language,  services 
in  Manx  are  held  in  some  of  the  churches, 
columns  in  Manx  appear  in  the  papers, 
classes  in  Manx  are  conducted  at  Douglas  and 
there  is  a  Manx  section  at  the  annual  Guild 
Festival.  The  one  formerly  Celtic  section  in 
which  the  Celtic  Renaissance  might  be  expected 
to  find  no  responsive  echo  was  the  English 
county  of  Cornwall.  Its  native  language  was 
supposed  to  have  finally  died  out  so  far  back 
as  flie  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  aiid  its 
inhabitants  seemed  completely  absorbed  in  the 
English  nationality.  It  had,  however,  Celtic 
traditions  and  even  some  remains  of  a  Celtic 
literature,  and  one  or  two  actual  speakers  of 
Cornish  successfully  established  their  right  to 
represent  Cornwall  at  the  Cardiff  Eisteddfod 
in  1899  and  at  the  Pan-Celtic  Congress  held  in 
Dublin  in  1901.  In  1902  there  was  established 
the  Cowethas  Kelto-Kemuak  (Society  of  Cor- 
nish Celts),  whose  object,  in  addition  to  saving 
from  destruction  the  megalithic  monuments  of 
the  country,  the  feudal  ruins,  the  old  crosses, 
the  ancient  chapels  and  the  legendary  wells, 
was  to  restore  tne-  Cornish  language  and  to  re- 
vive the  popular  Cornish  open-air  drao&as  and 
bardic  solemnities.  It  seems  a  gigantic,  almost 
impos.sible,  undertaking;  but,  as  Charles  Le 
Goffic  says,  in  this  connection:  ^There  is  such 
a  power  of  recovery  in  the  Celtic  races  that, 
among  them,  the  wildest  dream  of  to-day  often 
becomes  the  established  fact  of  to-morrow.® 

In  Wales,  there  was  far  less  need  for  a 
linguistic  or  literary  revival  than  elsewhere,  for 
Welsh  nationality,  remained  of  a  pronounced 
type,  and  from  early  in  the  18th  century  the 
Welsh  language,  owmg  to  its  constant  use  by 
the  Methocust  preachers,  had  had  a  wide  vogue 
both  as  a  spoken  and  a  written  medium.  The 
society  known  as  ih^  Cymdeithas  y  Cymtnro- 
dorion  had  been  established  as  far  back  as  1751, 
and  two  periodicals  entirely  in  Welsh,  namely, 
Trysorfa  y  Gwyhodaeth  (Treasure  of  Cymric 
Knowledge)  and  Cylchgrawn  Cymraeg  (Cymric 
Review),  date,  respectively,  from  17/0  and 
1793.  In  1792  there  was  established  in  London 
an  important  society,  ,the  Cymdeithas  y 
Cymreigddion,  which  engaged  in  a  search  for 
Welsh  manuscripts,  and  published,  in  1801-07, 
the  result  of  its  labors  under  the  title  of 
^Myvyrian  Archaiology.^  Through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  prime  movers  in  this  Society,  the 
Eisteddfod,  or  National  Assembly,  whose 
ori^n  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquitv,  but 
which  can  with  some  certainty  be  traced  hack 
to  1135,  was  revived  in  1819,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Gorsedd,  and  has  been  held  every  year 
since  without  intermission.  In  Wales,  there- 
fore, the  seed  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance  fell  on 
fertile  soil  and  grew  apace.  Willing  workers 
were  not  wanting,  and,  by  1895,  no  fewer  than 
57  periodicals  in  the  Welsh  language  were  mak- 
ing a  regular  appearance.  In  addition,  many 
newspapers  published  in  the  principality,  and 
in  the  near-by  large  English  cities  print  several 
columns  in  Welsh.  Nearly  a  million  persons, 
out  of  an  approximate  population  of  2,000,000 


(2,030^71,  according  to  the  census  of  1911), 
are  speakers  of  Welsh.  Welsh  is  used  in  the 
pulpit  and  taught  in  the  schools,  and  chairs  of 
Welsh  have  been  founded  at  the  colleges  of- 
Aberystwyth,  Cardiff  and  Bangor  and  in  the 
University  of  Wales. 

In  Bnttany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  the  native  language  had  sunk  almost 
to  the  level  of  a  patois.  It  was  restored  to 
some  literary  dignity  primarily  by  Legonidec,  » 
who  had  fled  to  Great  Britain  as  a  political 
refugee  and,  seeing  there  what  was  then  being 
done  for  Wales,  determined  io  try  to  do  as 
much  for  his  own  country.  His  Gratnmaire 
celtO'hretonne  appeared  at  Paris  in  1807,  and 
his  Dictionnaire  breton-franqais  in  1821.  Peo- 
ple of  standing  and  position  became  interested, 
and  the  teaching  of  Breton  was  introduced  into 
a  number  of  schools.  The  native  language, 
however,  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, and  the  Association  bretonne,  which  was 
founded  in  1844,  was  dissolved  in  1859,  and  was 
not  re-established  until  1873.  In  1870,  the 
Revue  Celtique  was  started  by  Gaidoz,  and  in 
a  few  years  chairs  of  Celtic  were  endowed  in 
various  French  centres,  and  were  given  to 
scholars  like  Gaidoz  himself,  D*Arbois  de 
Jubainville,  Loth  and  Emault.  However,  the 
ukase  against  the  teaching  or  the  use  of  Breton 
in  the  state  schools  of  Brittany  remained,  as 
it  still  remains,  in  force.  To  combat  the  danger 
that,  while  higher  Celtic  studies  flourished,  the 
Breton  language  might  perish  in  its  native 
home,  the  Association  bretonne  appointed,  in 
1895,  a  permanent  committee  for  its  preserva- 
tion! The  efforts  of  this  committee  were 
seconded  l^  the  Union  rigionaliste  bretonne, 
founded  at  Morlaix  in  1898,  whose  object  is 
not  only  to  preserve  the  Breton  speech  but  also 
to  reconstitute  the  Breton  life  in  all  its  forms. 
In  pursuance  of  its  policy,  the  Union  rigiona- 
liste held,  in  1899,  a  meetinp:  similar  to  the 
Welsh  Eisteddfod,  the  Irish  Oireachtas,  and  the 
Scottish  Mod,  and  these  festivals  took  place 
annually  thereafter.  The  result  of  all  these 
endeavors  is  that  Breton  is  now  taught  in  the 
schools  not  controlled  by  the  state;  that  several 
periodicals,  some  partly,  some  wholly,  in  Bre- 
ton, are  published ;  and  that  there  are  still  some 
million  and  a  quarter  of  people  who  use  Breton 
as  their  native  tongue. 

The  Celtic  Renaissance  was  not  confined  to 
Europe.  It  spread  wherever  the  ubiquitous 
Celt  had  made  for  himself  a  home:  to  C)anada, 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Australasia, 
to,  far  away  India  and  Ceylon,  to  Argentina, 
even  to  Patagonia.  Not  to  speak  6i  the  de- 
partments of  Celtic  which  have  been  established 
at  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Chicago,  nor  of  the  chair  oi  Celtic  founded 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Wash- 
ington, sermons,  etc.,  in  Welsh  and  in  Ciaelic 
are  preached  in  different  parts  of  the^  United 
States  and  Australia  and  journals  published  in 
these  languages  in  those  and  other  countries, 
while  encoura^ng  their  readers  to  loyalty  to 
the  land  in  which  they  live,  serve  also  to  recall 
to  their  minds  the  homes  which  they  or  their 
forefathers  left,  and  to  put  before  them,  as  a 
stimulus,  the  varied  achievements  of  the  great 
race  from  which  they  are  sprung. 

'Bibliography,— Revue  Celtique  (1870  to 
date)  ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  Celtische  Philologie  (1896 
to  date)  ;  Zimmer,  H.^/Keltische  Studien^  (Ber- 
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lin  188+)  ;  <Dcr  Pan-Kcltismus,  in  Gross-Britan- 
nicn  und  Ir]and>  and  ^Die  kdtische  Bewegung 
in  Irland^  (both  in  Pnussische  Jahrbucher, 
1896);  <Raiidglossen  einer  Keltistea>  (Ber- 
lin 1907) ;  ^Die  kdtische  .  Litteraturcn>  (in 
Die  Kultur  d.  Gegenwart,  Berlin  and  Leipzig 
1909) ;  Windisdi,  E.,  «Keltisdie  Sprachen»  (in 
Elrsdi  and  Gruber's  ^Allgemeinc  Encyklo- 
padie  der  Wissensdiaften  nnd  Kiinste^)  jTour* 
neur,  V.,  ^Esquisse  d'une  histoire  dcs  etudes. 
celtiques>  (Liege  1905);  I>ottin,  G.,  ^Manuel 
pour  servir  k  retude  des  antiquites  celtiques^ 
(Paris  1906);  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  H., 
*Cx)urs  de  litterature  celtique^ ;  Le  Goffic,  C, 
^L'Ame  bretonne>  (Premiere  S^rie",  Paris 
1908) ;  Arnold.  M.,  <The  Study  of  Celtic  Lit- 
erature>  (ed.  by  A.  Nutt,  London  1910) ;  Tack- 
son,  H^  <The  Eaghtecn  Nineties^  (New  Voifc 
1914). 

Patrick  J.  Lennox, 
Professor  of  English  Langu<ige  and  Literature, 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

CELTIS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Urticacece,  closely  related  to  the  elm.  C 
australis  h  the  nettle-tree.    Sec  Nettle-tree. 

CEMBRAPINB.    See  Pine. 

CBMBNT.  A  cement  is  any  compound 
which,  under  certain  conditions,  is  plastic  and 
under  others  develops  tenacity  and  can  be  used 
for  holding  together  various  materials;  hence 
glue,  lime,  asphaltum,  mucilage  and  solder  are 
cements.  By  far  the  most  important  class  of 
cements  structurally  and  commercially  are  the 
hydraulic  cements,  compounds  of  lime,  silica 
and  alumina  that  have  the  property  when  mixed 
with  water  to  a  paste  of  cohenng  or  setting  and 
finally  becoming  stone  hard,  even  under  water. 
The  hydraulic  cements  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes  based  on  differences  in  the  mate- 
rials used.  The  setting  is  probably  due  to  the 
same  general  chemical  reactions  in  all  hydraulic 
cements ;  the  silicates  and  aluminates  formed  in 
burning  take  up  water  and  are  converted  into 
hydrated  calcium  silicate  and  aluminate  and 
ciystalline  caldum  hydrate.  The  quickness 
with  which  these  reactions  take  place  vary,  the 
composition  of  the  original  materials  and  the 
differences  in  the  methods  of  manufacture 
bdng  the  controlling  factors.  Quick-setting 
cements  may  become  hard  in  a  few  nours,  while 
some  slow-setting  cements  require  many  months 
to  reach  their  maximum  tenacity. 

The  four  classes  of  hydraulic  building  ma- 
terial above  mentioned  are:  (I)  Hydraulic 
lime  made  from  a  limestone  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  clay  (8  to  10  per  cent)  by  burn- 
ing at  a  low  temperature  and  slaking  the 
burned  rock  with  water.  (2)  Hydraulic  or 
natural'^ock  cement  made  from  a  Kmestone 
containing  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  clay, 
by  burning  at  a  low  heat  and  grinding  the 
product  to  powder.  (3)  Portland  cement  made 
from  an  artificial  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(either  chalk,  limestone  or  marl),  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  clay,  burning  at  a  white 
h^t  and  grinding  the  clinker  to  powder.  (4) 
Possuolana  or  slag  cement  maoe  by  mixing 
some  kinds  of  finely-ground  scoria  (volcanic 
ash)  or  blast-furnace  slag  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  slaked  lime.  Of  these  the  second 
and  particularly  the  third  are  of  chief  import- 
ance in  this  country,  though  the  manufacture 
of  slag  cement  is  a  promising  industry. 


The  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  though 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France, 
has  never  been  established  in  this  country, 
probably  owing  to  the  abundance  of  excellent 
cement-rock  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States.  Hydraulic  lime  is  light  and 
bulky  compared  with  the  other  cements.  It  re- 
quires from  onfe  to  several  days  to  set  and 
hardens  slowly,  but  some  grades  resist  the  con- 
tinued action  of  sea  water  even  better  than 
Portland  cement. 

Natural-rock  Cement.— This  material,  also 
known  as  common  cement,  hydraulic  cement, 
Rosendale  cement  and  quick-settinp  cement,  is 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  made  also  in 
France,  but  the  German  and  English  output 
has  been  insignificant  for  some  years.  In  the 
United  States  the  material  used  is  limestone, 
often  containing  over  23  per  cent  of  clay,  and 
the  limestone  is  generally  dolomitic,  that  is, 
contains  carbonate  of  magnesium.  In  Europe 
magnesian  limestones  are  seldom  used.  The 
cement  rock  is  quarried,  broken  and  burnt  in 
continuous  kilns,  much  as  limestone  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  lime.  The  burnt  rock 
is  a  mass  of  partly  vitrified  clinker  not  af*- 
fected  by  water.  It  is  ground  in  mills  of  sev- 
eral types.  Formerly  all  plants  used  millstones, 
and  the  lig^  yellowish  or  brownish  powder, 
fine  enough  to  pass  a  SO-mesh  screen,  is  sent 
to  market  in  barrels  containing  about  300 
pounds,  or  in  sacks.  When  mixed  with  water 
this  cement  sets  in  a  few  minutcfs  and  hardens 
gradually.  It  is  cheap  and  when  mixed  with 
one  part  of  sand  by  wei^t  is  used  for  mortar 
or  concrete  and  for  cistern  and  reservoir  lin- 
ings. It  has  not  the  great  tensile  strength  of 
Portland  cement,  hardens  slower  and  more  im- 
perfectly. 

The  composition  of  Rosendale  cement  rock 
and  natural  hydraulic  cement  is  as  follows: 

Carbonate  <rf  lime 45.91 

Cartsonate  of  magnesia ^°-  ^1 

Siliea  and  insoluble 15.37 

Seiquioxide  of  iron I  n  3g 

Alumina / 

Water  and.undetermmed 1 .  20 

100.00 

SlUea 22.75  " 

Alumina  and  iron  sesquioaude 16. 70 

Lime 37.60 

Magnesip 16. 6S 

AUoiUa 

Carbonic  acid 5 .  00 

v^i^^°^ ""!;::;;.:::::•.'.'.■.'.;■.*.;;:::: :::::::}  ^-^^ 

Total 100. 00 

The  chief  centre  of' the  industry  in  this 
country  is  the  Rosendale  district  of  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  rock  quarried  is 
a  limestone  of  the  lower  Helderberg  series.  It 
is  also  made  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Louisville 
re^on   of   Kentucky   and   Indiana,   at   several 

?ytnts  in  Illinois  and  around  Milwatdcee,  Wis. 
he  natural  or  Rosendale  cement  industry  has 
weakened  since  1903,  and  the  production  is  now 
comparatively  small. 

Production.— The  total  production  of  Port- 
land cement  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1916  was  91,521,198  barrels,  valued  at  $100,- 
947,881,  an  increase  over  tne  1915  figures  hv 
6.5  per  cent  in  amount,  and  36.6  per  cent  iiw        t 
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value.  The  shipments  from  the  mills  for  the 
year»  however,  were  3,031,098  barrels  more  than 
the  production  —  from  the  reserve  stock  left 
over  from  the  previous  year.  The  price  ob- 
tained by  the  mills  varied  from  94  cents  per 
barrel  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  $1.64  per 
barrel  in  Utah.  (These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  barrel  or  bag  in  which  the  cement  is 
marketed).  The  production  was  pretty  well 
distributed  over  the  entire  country,  but  the 
output  in  the  so-called  Lehigh  district,  com- 
prising eastern  Pennsylvania  and  western  New 
Jersey,  was  notably  larger  in  proportion, 
amounting  to  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  reserve  for  another  year's  supply  left  at 
the  mills  at  the  close  of  1916  amounted  to 
8,360,478  barrels. 

Of  natural  cement  and  puzzolan  cement 
the  production  in  the  United  States  in  1916 
amounted  to  842,137  barrels,  valued  at  $430,874 
—  an  average  of  512  cents  per  barrel.  Only 
one  puzzolan  plant  (at  Birmingham,  Ala.)  was 
active  during  the  year. 

Consumptioiu — The  total  consumption  of 
cement  in  the  United  States  is  arrived  at  by 
adding  the  shipments  from  the  mills  to  the 
imports  for  the  year,  and  subtracting  the  ex- 
ports. On  this  fa^sis  the  1916  consumption  ap- 
pears to  be  91,990,156  barrels  —  7,621,288  bar- 
rels (about  9  per  cent)  more  than  in  1915.  The 
highest  per  capita  consumption  for  the  year  was 
that  of  Iowa,  1.77  barrels.  Following  this  were 
Michigan  with  an  average  of  1.58  barrels  and 
California  with  1.51  barrels.  In  17  of  the 
States  the  consumption  exceeded  one  barrel 
per  capita,  due  in  large  part  to  extensive  con- 
struction of  public  works  in  those  States.  See 
Concrete;  Limestone;  Mineral  Prgduction 
OF  THE  United  States  ;  Portland  Cement. 

CEMENTATION  PROCESS.  See  Ar- 
mor Plate  ;  Iron  and  Steel  ;  Steel  Manufac- 
ture. 

CEMETERY,  a  place  of  sepulture.  See 
Burying  Places. 

CEMETERY  LAWS,  official  regulations 
governing  graveyards  where  the  dead  bodies  of 
human  beings  are  buried;  their  management 
and  the  care  of  the  avenues,  walks,  grounds, 
tombstones  and  sculptures,  used  for  general  or 
ornamental  purposes.  Two  classes  of  ceme- 
teries are  recognized  in  law :  the  public  ceme- 
tery, used  by  a  community,  neighborhood  or 
church,  and  as  much  a  public  place  as  a  court- 
house or  a  market;  and  the  private  cemetery, 
used  only  by  a  family,  or  a  small  portion  of  a 
community.  Statutes  in  California  and  Mon- 
tana define  that  where  six  or  more  human 
bodies  are  buried  at  one  place,  ^uch  place  is  a 
cemetery.  Cemeteries  are  controlled  by  police^ 
authority  in  so  far  as  the  private  interests  in 
rights  of  burial  relate  to  public  welfare.  The 
establishment  or  suspension  of  cemeteries,  the 
regulations  for  dieir  use,  arc  provided  for  by 
legislation.  Ordinarily,  cemetenr  corporations 
arc  not  supposed  to  be  organized  for  pecuniary 
profit,  but  rather  for  public  than  for  private 
purposes ;  jurisdictions,  however,  differ  on  these 
points;  ethical  custom  inclines  to  the  latter 
view.  Provisions  in  corporate  charters  do  not 
prevent  the  exercise  of  police  power  in  the 
public  interest;  conversely,  a  corporation  can- 
not be  deprived  of  its  charter  rights  by  arbi- 


trary interference  of  pc4ice  power.  Further 
burials  in  a  cemetery  as  dangerous  to  public 
health  may  be  prohibited;,  to  prohibit  burials 
as  detrimental  to  neighboring  real  estate  val- 
ues is  considered  an  unreasonable  and  oppres- 
sive exercise  of  police  power.  Cemetery  lots 
are  subject  to  the  rules  of  sale  and  purchase 
made  by  the  corporation  or  municipahty  own- 
ing them.  Municipalities  and  corporations  usu- 
ally formulate  reasonable  rules  for  the  care^ 
adornment  and  management  of  lots  and  ceme- 
tery pounds,  and  heavy  penalties  are  incurred 
bjr  wdful  desecration  or  unlawful  interference 
with  the  vested  rights  of  owners.  To  avoid 
the  possiblity  of  the  sale  of  cemeteries  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  State  legislatures  usu- 
ally exempt  them  from  taxation.  Similarly,  a 
grave,  vault  or  burial  lot,  in  which  bodies  are 
interred  cannot  be  seized  for  debt,  nor  can  an 
owner  raise  a  mortgage  or  loan  on  it,  this 
being  contrary'  to  public  policy.  See  also 
Burial;  Burying  Places;  Cremation;  Dead, 
DiSFOSAL  OF  the:  Funeral  Rjtes.  Consult 
Mack,  W.,  and  Hale,  W.  B.,  eds.,  Corpus 
Juris>  (Vol.  XI,  pp.  49-^,  New  York  1917). 

CENCI,  ch^n'die,  Beatrice,  Italian  lady, 
the  cause  of  the  extermination  of  the  noble 
family  of  Cenci.  Muratori,  in  his  ^ Annals^ 
(Vol.  X,  part  1,  136),  relates  the  story  as  fol- 
lows: Francesco  Cenci.  a  noble  and  wealthy 
Roman,  after  his  second  marriage  behaved  to- 
ward the  children  of  his  first  marriage  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  procured  the  assassina- 
tion of  two  of  his  sons,  on  their  return  from 
Spain,  by  banditti,  seduced  and  debauched  his 
youngest  daug^hter  Beatrice,  a  maiden  of  sinjgu- 
lar  beauty.  She  discovered  this  shocking  crime 
to  her  relatives,  and  even  sought  to  obtain  pro* 
tection  from  Pope  Clement  VIII.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  was  not  granted;  for,  when 
the  guilty  father  continued  his  former  treat- 
ment with  aggravated  wickedness,  she  joined 
with  her  brother  Giacomo,  and  hired  two  as- 
sassins, who  put  the  monster  to  death  as  he 
slept.  The  guilty  parties  were  discovered,  con- 
fessed the  murder  on  the  rack  and  were  con- 
demned by  the  Pope  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
horses.  In  vain  did  the  learned  Farinaceus  ex- 
ert himself  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  their  pun- 
ishment by  a  lively  representation  of  the  de- 
pravity of  the  deceased,  9  Sept.  1598.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Beatrice  and  her  rela- 
tives appear  to  have  had  little  or  no  share  in 
the  murder  of  the  old  Onci;  but  a  tissue  of 
villainy  and  baseness  gained  belief  in  the  false 
testimony  of  two  banditti  against  the  Cenci 
family.  So  much  is  certain,  that,  11  Sept.  1599, 
Beatrice  Cenci  and  her  stepmother  were  execu- 
ted with*  a  sort  of  guillotine  called  mannaia. 
Giacomo  was  killed  with  a  club;  the  younger 
brother  was  pardoned  on  accoimt  of  his  youth; 
but  the  estates  of  the  family,  to  which  belonged 
the  Villa  Borghcsc,  were  confiscated,  and  in 
1605  presented  by  the  reigning  Pope,  Paul  V, 
of  the  house  of  Borghcse,  to  his  family.  In 
the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome,  travelers  are 
shown  an  excellent  painting,  said  to  be  by 
Guido  Reni,  as  the  portrait  of  the  unfortunate 
parricide;  but  this  is  now  controverted,  and  re- 
cent investigations  tend  to  show  that  the  popu- 
lar version  of  the  whole  story  is  far  from  the 
true  one.  Shelley  has  made  the  Cenci  the  sub- 
ject of  a  drama.  Consult  Bertolotti,  ^Fran- 
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cesco  Ccad  e  la  sua  famiglia^  (1877);  Mura^ 
tori,  ^Aniiali  d'ItaUa>  (Milan  1744-49). 

CBNCI,  The.  Shelley's  poetic  tragedy 
*Th6  Ccnci*  was  his  one  attempt  to  write  *for 
the  multitude*  and  for  the  stage.  Though  fol- 
io win  jb;  the  model  of  Elizabethan  tildigedy,  and 
contaming  echoes  from  Shakespeare,  mainly 
from  <Lear,>  <Macbeth>  and  <Othello,>  it  is 
yet  a  work  of  individual  genius.  While  it  ma^ 
DC  uncritical  to  assert  that  *The  Cenci^  is  *the 
^eatest  'English  tragedy  since  Shakespeare,* 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  tragic  poet  since  Web- 
ster has  equalled  this  play  in  sombre  power. 
The  plot  is  founded  on  an  old  manuscnpt  ac- 
count  of  the  crime,  trial  and  execution  of 
Beatrice,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Roman  fam- 
ily of  the  Cena,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. This  particular  account,  one  of  many 
such  that  a|>peared  within  the  century  following 
the  event,  is  utterly  misleading  in  its '  picture 
of  Cenci  as  an  unnatural  monster  and  of  his 
daughter  as  an  angel  of  light:  but  Shelley  ac- 
cepted it  as  authentic  and  followed  it  closely, 
except  that  he  adds  the  banquet  scene  in  the 
first  act.  Hts  interest  was  increased  by  the 
supposed  portrait  of  Beatrice,  once  attributed 
to  Guido,  then  in  the  Colonna,  now  in  the  Bar-^ 
berini.  Palace.  The  play  was  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1821,  with  a  second  edition  in  1822. 
Though  received  with  comparative  favor  by 
the  public,  it  was  rejected  by  the  London  thea- 
tre manager  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  and  was  unsuccessful  when  acted  for 
the  first  and  only  time  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Shelley  Society  in  1886.  Shelley,  who  was 
an  almost  infallible  critic  of  his'  own  poetry, 
said,  'It  is  a  work  of  art;  not  colored  by  my 
feelings  nor  obscured  by  my  metaphysics.* 
And,  indeed,  *The  Cend,'  intrinsically  great, 
is  po  less  than  astonishing  as  the  production  of 
the  poet  of  < Prometheus  Unbound.^  Except 
for  this  evidence,  no  one  could  have  credited 
Shelley  with  such  knowledge  of  human  char- 
acter and  such  power  to  represent  it. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  presenting  the  in- 
cidents of  the  story  on  the  stage,  the  action  of 
*The  Cenci'  is  w«Jc.  The  fifth  act,  however, 
is  not  only  perhaps  the  finest  thing  that  Shelley 
ever  wrote,  but  certainly  compares  favorably  in 
all  essentials  of  tragedy  with  anything  outside 
of  Shakespeare.  The  bharacterization  is  on  the 
whole  firm  and  convincing;  though  Orsino, 
whose  crafty  wickedness  is  contrasted  with 
the  utter  insolence  of  Cenci,  seems  hardly  con- 
sistent. The  vacillating  Giacomo  and  the  ir- 
resolute Lucrezia  throw  into  high  relief  the 
unwavering  will  of  Beatrice,  who  grows  in 
nobilitv  until  at  the  close  she  fills  the  action 
with  the  splendor  of  her  purity  and  strength,  a 
tragic  heroine  claiming  kinship  with  the  great- 
est of  her  kind  —  witn  Antigone,  Electra,  Ju- 
liet, Constance,  and  Websters  Duchess.  The 
diction  is  simple  and  concrete;  the  style,  highly 
dramatic  and  appropriate.  Elxoept  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  chasm  in  the  third  act,  not  a  pas- 
sage, scarcely  even  a  line,  but  contributes  di- 
rectly to  the  action  or  characterization.  The 
eflFect  of  the  play  is  that  of  unrelieved  gloom. 
*In  it  culminates  that  fascination  of  horror  in 
Shelley  which  was  as  characteristic  as  his  wor- 
ship of  beauty  and  love,  though  it  is  less  omni- 
present in  his  poetry*  (WooAerry).  The 
^Cend'  has  been  edited  for  the  ^Bdles  Lettrea 


Seriies'  by  Professor  -Woodbcrry.  Mrs.  Shd- 
ky's  notes  and  Shdley's  preface  to  the  play 
are  given  in  the  Centenary  edition  also.  Con- 
sult pa^es  126-29  of  Symonds'  <Shdle}r>  (<E4ig- 
Ush  Men  of  Letters Oj  Crawford,  F.  Marion, 
^The  True  Story  of  a  Misunderstood  Tragedy : 
with  New  Documents^  (Century  Magazine,  Vol. 
UCXV.  No.  3,  pp.  449-66). 

Marion  Tucker. 

CBNBDA,  chi-nft'da.    See  VmoRio. 

CKNIS,  se-ne',  Mont,  a  mountain  bdong- 
in^  to  the  Graian  -  Alps,  between  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  11,755  feet  high.  It  b  famous  for 
the  winding  road  nearly  40  miles  in  length 
constructed  in  180^10  by  Napoleon  I,  which 
leads  over  it  from  France  to  Italy,  and  for 
an  immense  railway  tunnel,  which  required 
nearly  14  years'  labor.  It  superseded  a  grip 
railway  which  was  constructed  over  the  moun- 
tain by  Mr.  Fell,  an  English  engineer,  in  1864- 
68.  The  tunnel  does  not  actually  pass  through 
the  mountain,  but  through  the  Col  de  Frejus, 
about  15  miles  to  the  southwest.  The  Mont 
Cenis  Pass  is  6,765  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  whereas  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  to 
the  tunnel  on  the  side  of  Savoy  is  only  3,801 
feet,  and  that  on  the  side  of  Piedmont  4,246 
feet.  The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  42,145 
feet,  or  nearly  eight  miles.  For  the  sake  of 
the  drainage  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  has  a 
culminating  point  about  the  middle,  and  falls 
southward  128  feet,  and  northward  473  feet 
The  breadth  of  the  tunnel  at  the  base  is  about 
25  feet,  at  the  widest  part  about  26  feet;  its 
height  at  the  Modane  end  is  24  feet  7  inches;  . 
at  the  other  end  about  a  foot  higher.  The  de- 
termination of  the  exact  direction  and  height 
of  the  tunnel  occupied  a  full  year,  and  the 
work  of  piercing  the  tunnel  was  carried  out 
with  so  much  precision  that  the  borers  who 
had  begun  simultaneously  from  both  ends  met 
exactjy.  The  tunnel  is  laid  out  for  two  lines 
of  railway.  The  roof  and  walls  are  lined  with 
masonry  to  the  thickness  of  two  feet  seven 
inches,  and  where  the  ground  is  not  very  firm 
it  is  underarched.  The  boring  was  at  first  car- 
ried on  by  hand  labor,  and  one-eighth  of  the 
total  length  of  the  tunnel  was  finished  in  this 
way,  bnt  the  rest  was  constructed  by  machines 
specially  devised  for  the  purpose.  Each  boring 
machine  had  18  borers,  by  which  holes  about 
three  feet  in  depth  were  wrought  in  the  rock. 
For  the  blasting  of  every  yard  of  the  tunnel 
97  borings  on  an  average  had  to  be  made,  and 
above  100  pounds  of  gunpowder  were  employed. 
The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  amounted  to  $14,- 
475,000,  which  was  borne  partly  by  the  French 
and  Italian  governments  and  partly  by  the 
Northern  Railway  Company  of  Italy.  The 
first  mine  of  the  tunnel  on  the  Italian  side  was 
exploded  by  Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  end  of 
August  1857;  on  Christmas  Day,  1870,  the 
worlcmen  met  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel ;  and 
on  17  Sept.  1871,  the  tunnel  was  oflicially 
opened.    See  Tunnels. 

C£NOBITES  (Gr.  Koivoc,  conunon,  ^«K 
life),  monks  living  in  community  with  others, 
under  a  common  rule  instead  of  seeking  the 
strict  solitude  of  anchorites.  The  ascetics  of 
the  first  ages,  who  dwelt  in  the  deserts  together, 
were  u$ually  called  by  this  name,  the  place  in 
which   they   lived  being  called   a   copnobium. 
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Some  writers  refer  the  institution  of  these 
communities  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  oth- 
ers to  Saint  Anthony  (q.v.)- 

CENOGBNBSIS.  While  many  animals 
during  post-embryonic  growth  pass  through  a 
series  of  stages  which  are  similar  to  the  ances- 
tral forms  of  such  types  (palingenesis),  in 
certain  species  development  is  direct.  The  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth  or  metamorphosis  are 
crowded  back  to  the  embryo  stage,  or  abbre- 
viated, and  the  animals  hatch  or  are  bom  in 
the  shape  of  their  parents.  This  is  called  ccno- 
genesis.  Thus  certain  frogs,  as  a  tree-toad  of 
Guadeloupe,  W.  I.,  where  there  are  no  marshes, 
do  not  pass  through  a  tadpol'e  stage,  but  hatch 
without  tails,  and  with  legs,  and  otherwise  re- 
semble their  parents.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  certain  shrimps  and  crabs,  and  is  partly 
the  case  with  the  lobster.  In  all  such  instances 
the  direct  development  is  apparently  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  environment,  or  other  condi- 
tions of  life,  especially  in  certain  Crustacea,  to 
a  change  from  salt  to  fresh  water. 

CBNOTAPH,  sen'6-taf,  a  monument 
erected  in  honor  of  a  deceased  person,  but  not 
containing  his  body,  as  is  implied  from  the 
derivation  (Gr.  icevdg  empty,  and  r<i^f  a 
tomb).  They  were  often  erected  by  the  an- 
cients, who  believed  that  when  the  body  was 
not  buried  the  soul  could  not  be  admitted  into 
the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  Consult  VirgiL 
<^neid>  (3,  304);  Xenophon,  <Anabasis>  (^ 
4,  9).  In  Suetonius,  ^Qaudius^  (Bk.  1),  such  a 
tomb  is  called  ^tumulus  honorarius^\ 

CBNOZOIC,  se-no-zo'ik,  ERA,  the  last  of 
the  great  divisions  commonly  used  in  classify- 
ing geological  time,  and  therefore  including  the 
present.  As  it  is  the  last,  its  records  are  much 
more  complete  than  those  of  the  Mesozoic,  but 
while  more  complete  they  are,  perhaps,  more 
perplexing.  Of  the  older  eras  —  as,  for  instance, 
the  Palaeozoic  —  much  of  the  record  left  in  the 
rocks  has  been  obliterated,  and  thus  only  the 
traces  of  the  greater  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  land  or  water  and  of  variations  of  climate 
have  come  down  to  us.  Thus,  while  much  is 
lost,  the  broader  grouping  of  facts  is  easier.  In 
the  Cenozoic  we  have  such  a  wealth  of  detail, 
such  a  great  mass  of  evidence  to  sift  and  corre- 
late, that  geologists  differ  greatly  as  to  how 
the  record  of  the  rocks  shall  be  translated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rocks  of  the  Ceno- 
zoic Era  are  less  compacted  than  those  of  the 
Mesozoic,  being  very  often  beds  of  loose  sand 
or  clay.  They  usually  lie  horizontal^  though 
sometimes  upturned  in  a  great  mountain  range. 
Anv  particular  series  is  seldom  of  wide  extent, 
and  different  series  tell  widely  different  stories 
of  climatic  conditions.  Thus,  probably  no  series 
in  the  Cenozoic  in  North  America  is  comparable 
with  the  coal-bearing  formations  of  the  Creta- 
ceous. 

As  to  the  climate  of  the  Cenozoic,  it  was 
at  first  remarkably  mild  and  even,  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland  having  as  mild  a  climate  as  that 
of  Ohio  to-day.  Gradually  the  climate  became 
colder,  resulting  in  the  great  continental  gla- 
cier of  the  Ice  Age.  At  a  comparatively  very 
recent  date  these  glaciers  receded,  and  the 
climate  of  the  earth  became  substantially  what 
it  is  to-day. 

Cenozoic  life  is,  on  the  whole,  well  diflFeren- 
tiated  from  Mesozoic,  particularly  by  the  great 


development  of  mammals  aiid,  probably  well 
along  m  its  last  half  (reckoning  by  actual  time), 
by  the  advent  of  man.  As  mammals  have  de- 
veloped, so  reptiles  have  declined,  and  to-day 
only  snakes,  crocodiles,  lizards  and  turtles  rep- 
resent the  class ;  the  great  ichthyosaurs,  pleiso- 
saurs,  dinosaurs  and  pterosaurs  were  passing 
away  by  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous.  In  tact,  as 
the  Mesozoic  was  the  era  of  reptiles,  so  is  the 
Cenozoic  the  era  of  mammals.  Among  inverte- 
brates many  curious  Mesozoic  types  have  dis- 
appeared, but  of  the  genera  in  existence  early  in 
the  Cenozoic  most  still  exist.  This  also  is  true 
of  Cenozoic  plant  life. 

As  has  been  noted,  p^eologists  differ  in  their 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  Cenozoic  time. 
American  geologists  generally  make  two  great 
divisions,  Tertiary  and  Quaternary. 

The  era  is  marked  off  from  Uie  Mesozoic, 
which  precedes  it,  by  the  great  disturbance 
which  formed  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Through- 
out, the  continent  of  North  America  was  largely 
out  of  water,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions. 
The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  underwent 
several  successive  submergences  and  emergen- 
ces. The  present  site  of  the  Coast  Range  was 
largely  submerged  till  mid-Tertiary  time,  when 
a 'pronounced,  period  of  folding  formed  the 
Coast  Ranged/-  The  Alps  and  Himalayas  were 
probably  also  elevated  at  the  same  time.  A 
period  of.  submergence  occurred  in  the  north- 
east, at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  in  late 
Quaternary,  which  drowned  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Champlain,  separating  New  England  as  an 
island.  (See  also  Gbology;  Glacial  Period; 
Tertiary).  Consult  Dana,  ^Manual  of  Geol- 
ogy^ ;  Geikie,  ^Text-book  of  Geology^ ;  Le 
Conte,  < Elements  of  Geology.* 

CENSBR,  a  vessel  in  which  incense  is 
burned.  Censers  were  employed  by  the  Jewish 
priests  for  presenting  incense  to  the  Lord  in  the 
sanctuary.  Josephus  tells  us  that  King  Solomon 
made  20,000  gold  censers  for  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  to  offer  perfumes  in,  and  50,000 
others  to  carry  fire  in.  Censers  or  thuribles  are 
used  in  some  modem  churches,  especially  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  C3iurch  at  mass,  vespers 
and  on  other  occasions.  They  are  suspended  by 
chains,  by  which  they  are  swung  about  in  the 
hand  to  spread  the  incense  in  all  directions. 
They  are  usually  made  of  brass  or  copper, 
sometimes  of  silver  or  gold.  Of  their  precise 
shape  before  the  12th  century  there  is  little 
record.  The  earliest  ones  are  richly  decorated, 
set  with  jewels  and  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  o"f  small  churches.  They  were  also 
often  made  in  two  hollow  halves  shaped  like  a 
ball.  The  upper  half  varies  very  much  in  form. 
The  lower  half  holds  the  charcoal  and  the 
incense,  while  the  upper  half  is  perforated  with 
holes  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape. 

CBNSORS,  sen'sorz.  In  ancient  Rome, 
originally  two  magistrates  whose  chief  duty  it 
was  to  keep  the  register  of  property,  on  which 
all  political  rights  were  based;  the  community 
being  graded  by  amount  of  income  from 
estates.  Being  thus  arbiters  of  the  political  and 
social  position  of  every  freeman,  they  speedily 
became  the  most  important  officials  in  the  state 
except  the  occasional  dictators.  The  supreme 
judicial  functions,  and  the  control  of  morals 
{regimen  morutn),  fashion  and  speech,  which 
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we  associate  with  ^censorshifu^  flowed  naturally 
from  this.  The  essence  of  their  duty  being  to 
fix  the  status  of  each  citizen,  they  took  cog- 
nizance of  everything  which  bore  upon  it;  and 
became  arbiters  of  the  sumptuary  laws  and 
customary .  observances  which  are  the  cement 
of  early  communities.  Not  only  could  th^ 
expel  a  senator  from  the  Senate  and  take  his 
hors^  from  a  knight  or  even  reduce  him  to  the 
ranks  for  lack  of  property  quaUEcation,  or 
notorious  evil  living,  but  they  could  punish  for 
slack  tillage,  celibacy,,  demeaning  occupations, 
extravagance  or  any  other  conduct  thought 
prejudiaal  to  the  common  weal.  There  was 
an  appeal  to  the  popular  assembly,  however, 
and  they,  had  to  state  their  charges  publicly. 
The  censors  also  filled  vacancies  in  the  Senate 
and  appointed  its  chief,  originally  at  will,  later 
according  to  a  prescribed  list.  .They  also 
administered  the  state  finances,  which  included 
the  regulation  of  the  tributum  or  property  tax; 
of  the  vectigalia,  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for 
public  lands,  salt  works,  mines,  customs,  etc., 
which  were  usually  leased  out  to  speculators 
for  five  years.  Consult  Leuze,  ^Zur  Geschichte 
der  romischen  Censur^  (Halle  1912).  and  the 
article  •Censor*  in  Smith,  *A  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities^  (3d  ed.,  London 
1890).  The  term,  legendariljr  five  years  at  the 
outset,  was  a  year  and  a  half  in  historical  times, 
and  re-election  was  forbidden ;  originally  patri- 
cians alone  were  eligible,  but  bv  fully  historical 
times  the  plebeians  had  gained  one  censorship 
and  occasionally  secured  both.  The  Emperors 
assumed  censorial  power  under  the  title 
■prefects  of  morals.*  The  last  who  bore  it 
was  the  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

In  American  history,  the  title  was  given  to 
two  sets  of  State  officers  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  office.  The  1776.  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania provided  that  the  people  should  elect 
a  council  of  censors  onde  in  seven  years,  two 
for  each  city  and  county,  to  investigate  the  acts 
of  the  governmental  departments,  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  constitution  had  been  vio- 
lated, etc.  This  curious  article  was  dropped  in 
the  revised  constitution  of  1790.  But  in  Ver- 
mont a  similar  article  had  a  far  longer  life, 
surviving  until  a  comparatively  recent  time. 
That  State  in  1777  proclaimed  its  independence 
and  drew  up  a  constitution.  One  article,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  provided 
that  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  March  in  1785, 
and  the  same  day  every  seventh  year  there- 
after, the  people  should  choose  a  council  of  13 
censors,  who  should  examine  whether  the  con- 
stitution had  been  preserved  inviolate;  whether 
the  legislature  had  performed  its  duty  as  a 
guardian  of  the  people,  or  had  exceeded  its 
powers;  whether  the  taxes  had  been  justly  laid 
and  collected,  and  how  the  public  moneys  had 
been  expended;  and  whether  the  laws  had  been 
duly  executed.  They  were  also  empowered,  if 
they  thought  a  change  in  the  constitution  was 
needed,  to  call  a  convention  to  meet  within  two 
>'ears  thereafter,  giving  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  at  least  six  months  before  the  meeting. 
The  last  one  so  called,  in  1870,  abolished  its 
creator;  but  the  censorship  seems  to  have 
worked  fairlv  well  for  nearly  a  century. 

CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS,  a 
regulation  subjecting  books,  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  to  the  examination  of  certain  civil, 
military  or  ecclesiastical  officers,  who  are  em- 
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jKTwered  to  authorize  or  forbid  their  publica- 
tioa  Such  a  regulation  was  suggested  by 
Plato^  and  an  informal  censorship  existed  in 
the  times  of  Greece  and  Rome.  After  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  acquired  a  share  in 
the  civil  power  it  induced  the  state  to  condemn 
heretical  books.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
it  sanctioned  the  principle  that  books  objected 
to  by  its  authorities  should  be  suppressed.  The 
invention  of  printing  and  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  books  called  forth  new  and  stricter  pre- 
scriptions of  censorship,  and  copies  of  books 
printed  in  1479  and  1480  are  accompanied  with 
solemn  approbations  and  attestations  in  their 
favor.  Finally,  in  1515,  the  Council  of  the 
Lateran,  assembled  at  Rome,  decreed  that  in 
future  no  books  should  be  printed  in  any  town 
or  diocese  unless  they  were  previously  inspected 
and  carefully  examined  by  the  bishoi)  of  the 
diocese  or  his  deputv,  or  by  the  inquisitor  of 
the  diocese  or  his  deputy,  or  if  at  Rome,  by 
the  Pope's  vicar  and  the  master  of  the -sacred 
palace.  Every  work  which  was  approved  was 
to  be  countersigned  by  the  hand  of  the  censor, 
and  anv  publication  not  thus  countersigned  was 
to  be  burned  and  its  author  or  editor  excom- 
municated.    See  Index  Librorum   Prohibito- 

RUM. 

In  countries  where  the  Reformation  pre- 
vailed, the  censorship  was  not  abolished. 
Licensers  of  books  were  appointed  in  England, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  bishops.  A  gen- 
eral system  of  censorship  was  established  by  a 
decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  dated  11  July 
1637,  which  was  later  confirmed  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  It  was  against-  this  act  that  Milton 
wrote  his  great  plea  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  ^Areopagitica,^  but  the  censorship  was  not 
abolished  until  1693. 

Censorship  of  the  press  existed  under  the 
old  French  monarchy.  It  was  abolished  at  the 
Revolution,  but  revived  imder  Nsipoleon  I  and 
again  under  Napoleon  III.  Except  in  Russia 
and  Germany,  where  it  is  still  in  force,  sys- 
tematic censorship  of  the  press  may  be  said 
scarcely  longer  to  be  maintained  in  European 
Christian  countries.  In  the  United  States 
there  has  never  been  such  a  censorship,  al- 
though there  are  laws  against  publications  of  a 
scandalous  character:  mere  are  various  State 
laws  a^nst  libel  and  a  govcrnpient  censorship 
in  the  Philippines. 

In  ^  times  of  war  strict  censorship  of  the 
press  is  exercised  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
information  that  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy. 
The  operations  of  the  British  Press  Bureau 
during  the  great  European  War  were  the  sub- 
ject of  much  bitter  criticism  and  frequent  de- 
bate. It  was  stated  that  Sir  Edward  Cook  and 
Sir  Frank  Swettenham  were  joint  directors  of 
the  Press  Bureau  for  which,  however,  the  Home 
Secretary  was  responsible.  It  was  further  ex- 
plained that  the  actual  censorship  was  super- 
vised by  the  military  and  naval  authorities  and 
that  the  Press  Bureau  was  only  responsible  for 
permitting  publication.  The  most  spectacular 
act  of  censorship  undertaken  by  the  military 
authorities  and  confirmed  by  the  Home  authori- 
ties was  the  suspension  of  the  London  Ghbe 
from  6  Nov.  to  22  Nov.  1914. 

CENSURE,  in  canon  law,  a  spiritual  pen- 
alty whereby  a  contumacious  offender  is  denied 
the  use  of  certain  spiritual  goods.  It  has  three 
degrees,  excommunication,  suspension  and  in- 
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terdict.  By  excommunication  die  offender  i^ 
cut  off  from  association  with  the  faithful 
whether  in  spiritual  things  or  in  secular;  by 
suspension  a  minister  of  the  Church,  a  cleric, 
is  deprived  of  the  right  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  his  station;  by  interdict  the  services 
and  ministrations  of  the  Church  are  denied  to 
an  offender  —  the  sacraments  and  the  right  to 
Christian  burial.  An  interdict  may  affect  places 
as  well  as  persons;  it  may  be  laid  on  a  church 
edifice  or  a  burial  place.  Censures  are  the  pen- 
alties prescribed  in  the  Church's  law  for  definite 
offenses,  and  some  censures  fall  upon  the 
offender,  ipso-facto  or  ex  ipso-jure,  without 
need  of  a  judgment  being  pronounced  by 
Church  authorities.  Such  a  censure  is  said 
to  be  lata  sententia,  that  is,  providing  for  its 
own  carrying  out;  but  most  censures  are  feren- 
d(B  sententice,  requiring  that  the  sentence  be 
pronounced  by  some  proper  authority,  as  the 
bishop  of  a  diocese  or  his  deputy.  And  absolu- 
tion from  some  censures  lata  sententia  is  re- 
served to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  while  absolution 
of  other  censures  can  be  given  by  bishops,  or 
other  pastors,^  either  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  jurisdiction  or  in  virtue  of  special  facul- 
ties accorded  to  them  to  that  end.  An  example 
of  a  censure,  release  from  which  is  reserved 
strictly  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  himself,  b  the 
censure  of  excommunication^  incurred  hy  who- 
ever violently  assaults  a  cleric  or  a  member  of 
a  religious  order  (clericus  vel  monachus)  ;  but 
an  exception  is  made  of  the-  case  where  the 
offender  is  in  danger  of  death. 

CENSUS.  The  utility  to  a  government  of 
knowing  the  extent  of  its  resources  in  men  and 
property  is  so  obvious  that  some  means  of  as- 
certaining it  were  probably  employed  early  in 
history;  but  there  is  no  record  of  it  on  the 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  the  Chi- 
nese accounts  are  dubious.  The  first  we  have 
reliable  mention  of  is  that  of  the  Jews  by  David, 
including  the  males  of  20  and  over  and  the 
cattle ;  and  the  hatred  and  suspicion  aroused  by 
it  are  witnessed  by  the  belief  that  God  punished 
the  whole  people  for  the  impiety.  This  appar- 
ently irrational  feeling  was  universal  in  early 
times,  has  always  been  so  in  the  East  and  is 
by  no  means  unknown  elsewhere  and  later;  its 
prevalence  in  18th  century  America,  and  even 
later  in  England,  however,  is  probably  due  to 
misunderstood  Bible  teaching.  The  real  reason 
was,  that  the  early  census  nad  for  an  object 
not  statistics,  but  taxation  and  conscription; 
and  it  was  not  to  the  advantage  either  of  offi- 
cials or  people  that  the  government  should  have 
too  minute  a  knowledge  of  what  could  be  ex- 
torted from  them.  Poverty  and  sparseness  of 
population  were  too  convenient  excuses  for  not 
paying  taxes  or  not  remitting  them  to  the  cap- 
ital. In  the  West,  however,  when  constitu- 
tional government  replaced  autocracy,  the  cen- 
sus became  a  necessity  for  apportioning  political 
rights  and  contributions ;  as  in  the  Solonian 
constitution  of  Attica,  where^  society  was 
divided  into  four  classes,  with  privileges  graded 
according  to  income  from  landed  estates.  In 
Rome,  whence  the  name  *census^  (^assess- 
ment*)  comes,  it  was  much  the  same;  and  as 
the  enumerations  were  valued  merely  for  the 
ratings  deduced  from  them,  not  from  any  idea 
that  statistics  by  themselves  were  of  any  value, 
they  were  discarded  as  soon  as  their  use  had 


gassed,  to  the  irremediable  impoverishment  of 
istory.  These  censuses  were  taken  at  long 
and  irregular  periods,  sometimes  nearly  half  a 
century  elapsing.  But  as  the  empire  grew  and 
the  provinces  were  farmed  by  proconsuls,  these 
found  the  same  need  of  a  thoroueh  detail  of 
their  temporary  estates,  to  know  whether  their 
sub-farmers  were  cheating  them,  that  a  capi- 
talist does  of  his  business;  andf  each  took  a 
census  {professio)  of  his  own  province  on  his 
own  account,^  whose  inquiries  were  sometimes 
almost  as  minute  and  exhaustive  as  those  of 
the  latest  United  States  special  census  report 
on  agriculture. 

The  mediaeval  censuses  were  of  the  roughest 
and  far  apart,  and  made  only  by  a  few  en- 
lightened rulers.  Charlemagne  attempted  one 
for  his  dominion;  and  the  Domesday  Book  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1181  is  familiar. 
This  was  a  register  of  estates,  with  the  heads 
responsible  for  feudal  duties,  their  slaves  and 
cattle  — a  census  of  the  primitive  type  for  the 
primitive  objects.  • 

The  modem  census,  as  a  statistical  review 
for  its  own  sake,  has  a  treble  origin,  in  Sweden, 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  1686  the 
Swedish  parish  clergy  were  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  births,  marriaees  and  deaths,  acces- 
sions and  removals  of  inhabitants,  unusual  ha}^ 
penings,  etc.  Of  course  registration,  which  is 
a  record  of  changes,  is  not  a  census,  which  is 
a  statement  of  condition  at  a  certain  time ;  but 
with  a  given  basis  it  can  be  turned  into  one. 
By  retjuest  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  1746,  the  clergy  were  directed  to  com- 
pile  statistics  of  population,  etc.,  for  a  quarter- 
century  past;  but  these  were  kept  rigioly  con- 
fidential till  1762.  At  their  publication  Dr. 
Richard  Price,  the  founder  of  scientific  life- 
insurance  calculation,  based  his  first  insurance 
tables  on  them.  At  first  annual,  then  triennial, 
since  1775  they  have  been  published  once  in 
five  years.  Meantime,  in  England,  the  London 
bills  of  mortality,  first  begun  after  the  plague, 
of  1592,  had  been  recorded  weekly  since  lw3, 
the  year  of  James  I's  accession:  and  in  the  last 
half  of  the  17th  century  Sir  William  Petty,  the 
noted  political  economist,  used  them  as  a  basis 
for  very  valuable  and'  stimulating  works  on  the 
extent  and  growth  of  population,  human  fecun- 


diUr,  effects  of  social  and  political  causes,  etc. 
Others  took  up  the  subject  and  made  compu- 
tations.    In  1/91  Sir  John  Sinclair  undertook 


the  most  herculean  statistical  task  ever  at- 
tempted, perhaps,  by  a  single  man  —  to  compile 
a  census  of  the  population,  agriculture,  trade 
and  industries  of  the  entire  kingdom,  by  in- 
quiries sent  to  the  clergy  of  the  Estabhshed 
Church.  He  sent  out  schedules  of  160  inter- 
rogatories, received  over  900  replies,  and  in 
1798  published  21  volumes  of  results.  His  work, 
and  his  exhortations  made  weighty  by  his  work, 
induced  Parliament  in  1800  to  establish  a  census 
office;  the  first  census  was  taken  the  next 
spring,  and  decennial  censuses  have  been  main- 
tained ever  since.  That  of  1851,  like  the  Amer- 
ican of  1850,  was  a  long  step  in  advance.  The 
Russian  census  had  begun  earlier,  but  on  the 
most  ancient  model,  purely  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  with  no  count  of  females. 
There  were  a  few  partial  censuses  from  1700 
on.  In  1718  Peter  the  Great  ordered  all  landed 
proprietors  to  give  in  an  account  of  their 
slaves ;  and  the  same  year  organized  a  body  of 
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canvassers  to  visit  all  the  provinces  and  make 
returns  to  him  of  peasants,  mechanics,  domes- 
tics and  people  without  occupation.  In  1722  a 
ukase  ordered  a  census  taken  every  20  years 
thereafter,  and  it  was  observed  till  \7S2,  another 
taking  place  in  1796.  In  1802  a  central  bureau 
was  organized  and  a  census  taken;  and  they 
have  been  taken  in  1812,  1815  and  1834,  decen- 
nially 1850-80,  then  in  1886  and  1897.  France 
began  taking  them  after  the  Revolution,  Prus- 
sia in  1805;  Austria,  which  had  made  rough 
counts  for  military  conscription,  organized  a 
bureau  in  1828;  Belgium  established  one  im- 
mediately after  winning  her  independence  in 
1833,  and  it  has  been  perfected  by  the  ^nius  of 
Quetelet  and  other  eminent  statisticians  and 
furnished  most  valuable  contributions  to 
science.  Our  own  census  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  all  these  in  origin. 

The  United  States  Census.— For  the  various 
guesses  at  colonial  population  and  the  methods 
of  arriving  at  them,  see  United  States  (Popu- 
lation). It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  germane 
to  this  subject  that  when  Governor  Hunter  of 
New  York  in  1712  attempted  to  take  a  census, 
the  biblical  prejudice  before  mentioned  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  it  unfinished ;  and  that  when 
the  New  Jersey  government  a  few  years  later 
wished  to  do  so,  it  did  not  dare  begin.  An 
accurate  determination,  however,  became-  vital 
early  in  the  independent  life  of  the  country.  To 
apportion  equalty  the  burdens  of  the  Revolu- 
tionanr  War,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
agreed  to  defray  the  charges  out  of  a  common 
treasury,  to  be  suppUed  by  the  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  each;  and  to 
requisition  the  quotas  of  land  forces  according 
to  the  quotas  of  white  inhabitants.  Under  the 
constitution  of  1787  the  question  of  number  be- 
came exigent,  as  direct  taxes  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress  were  apportioned  according 
to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  each  State 
(including  bound  servants  and  excluding  In- 
dians not  taxed)  and  three-fifths  of  all  others. 
Censuses,  therefore,  became  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary running  machinery  of  the  government ;  and 
the  first  one  was  taken  in  1790.  Nine  months 
were  allowed  for  the  work,  but  the  time  was 
extended  the  next  year,  as  regularly  for  many 
a  decade  thereafter.  The  scope  of  inquiries 
simply  included  families :  the  name  of  the  head 
alone  being  set  down,  with  the  number  of 
others  included,  and  slaves  as  a  property  item, 
the  sex  and  color  of  free  persons,  the  number 
of  free  white  males  of  16  and  upward,  number 
of  free  white  females,  and  of  all  other  free 
persons.  The  enumeration « was  committed  to 
the  marshals  of  the  judidal  districts  of  the 
United  States  (16  in  all),  who  were  to  employ 
assistants  as  needed.  No  form  of  schedule  was 
provided,  each  enumerator  using  any  sheets  or 
blank  book  he  chose.  This  continued  till  1830. 
There  was  no  central  bureau  to  receive  or 
supervise  returns,  which  were  put  together  by 
the  marshals  and  transmitted  to  the  President. 
A  penalty  of  $200  was  imposed  for  false  re- 
turns or  delay  beyond  a  certain  time;  and  the 
same  on  individuals  for  giving  false  informa- 
tion or  refusing  any.  The  Returns  in  the  North 
were  given  by  counties,  cities  and  towns ;  in  the 
South  by  counties  only.  Two  copies  of  the 
enumeration  of  each  district  were  to  be  posted 
in  some  public  place  therein.  The  cost  of  this 
census  was  $44,377.28.     The  result,  as  usual, 


pricked  many  local  bubbles ;  and  as  the  country 
was  not  used  to  this,  there  was  not  only  gen- 
eral disappointment  but  distrust  of  the  census, 
and  the  United  States  officials  carefully  ex- 
plained to  foreigners  that  the  returns  were 
veiy  defective.    This  is  not  now  believed. 

The  second  census,  that  of  1800,  was  spe- 
cifically entrusted  to  the  Department  of  State. 
There  was  no  change  in  methods,  except  that 
the  Secretary  was  to  instruct  the  marshals  as  to 
schedules  and  interrogatories.  The  only  changes 
in  scope  were  to  classify  the  ages  of  free  white 
males  rather  more  minutely,  extend  the  classi- 
fication to  females  and  insert  the  name  of 
county,  city  or  town  where  the  family  resided. 
Memorials  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Timothy 
Eywight,  under  the  names  of  learned  societies, 
wisely  suggesting  that  Congress  utilize  the  oc- 
casion by  having  the  census  include  statistics  of 
mortality,  nativity  and  industries,  were  ignored ; 
but  took  root  in  later  censuses.  There  were  19 
districts  and  the  cost  was  $66,109.04. 

The  third  census,  that  of  1810,  improved- 
somewhat  on  the  loose  methods  of  the  two  for- 
mer. The  enumerators  now  had  to  be  residents 
of  their  districts,  which  could  not  be  more  than 
one  county  or  city,  but  might  be  several  contig- 
uous towns,  and  must  be  plainly  marked  off  by 
natural  or  political  boundaries;  and  they  must 
make  personal  inquiries  at  each  dwelling-house 
or  of  the  head  of  each  family  in  their  district. 
In  Territories  the  secretary,  or  if  there  was 
none,  the  pfovemor,  replacea  the  marshal.  At- 
tested copies  of  the  returns  must  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  An  attempt  at  a  manu- 
facturing census  was  made,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  empowered  to  give  in- 
structions for  it  But  the  time  was  too  short; 
the  inquiries  were  too  many  and  injudiciously 
framed;  the  manufactories  in  a  district  were 
generally  so  few  that  the  returns  would  disclose 
ihdr  pnvate  business,  and  there  was  no  penalty 
for  refusal  to  answer;  and  the  returns  were 
scattering  and  valueless^  for  volume,  though 
they  had  some  value  as  indicating  variety  and 
distribution  of  industries.  There  were  26  dis- 
tricts and  Territories,  and  the  cost  was  $178,444. 

The  fourth  census,  that  of  1820,  for  the  first 
time  introduced  the  valuable  feature  (su^ested 
by  Jefferson  and  D wight)  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween natives  and  foreigners,  naturalized  or 
otherwise.  It  also  discriminated  the  free  col- 
ored and  the  slaves  by  sex  and  age,  and  the 
free  whites  between  16  and  18,  It  reduced  the 
manufacturing  interrogatories  to  14,  of  much 
the  same  scope  as  now,  and  a  digest  was  or- 
dered made  and  printed.  This  department  was 
a  failure  as  before,  however.  There  were  31 
districts  and  the  total  cost  was  $208,525.99. 

The  time  of  taking  the  fifth  census,  that  of 
1830,  was  changed  on  John  Quincy  Adams'  sug- 
gestion to  1  June,  as  it  has  ever  since  remained. 
A  veiy  sigmficant  provision  in  the  act  was  to 
prevent  the  marshals  from  blackmailing  ilieir 
subordinates,  by  exacting  either  bribes  in  ad- 
vance or  part  of  their  pay  later.  Printed  sched- 
ules were  sent  out,  of  uniform  size,  18x15. 
The  industrial  statistics  were  dropped  alto- 
gether. But  inclusion  was  made  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  —  white,  free  colored  and  slave  — 
classified  bv  age  but  not  by  sex,  and  of  the 
blind,  not  classified  at  all.  Ages  were  also  very 
minutely  classified.  There  were  36  districts  and 
Territories,  and  the  cost  was  $378,545.13. 
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The  sixth  census,  that  of  1840,  was  in  one 
respect  the  beginning  of  a  new  era;  in  most 
others,  the  close  of  an  old  one.  It  first  at- 
tempted health  statistics  —  those  of  the  insane 
and  idiotic,  at  public  and  private  charge;  educa- 
tional—  scholars  in  colleges,  academies  and 
Sublic  schools,  illiterates  over  20,  etc;  besides 
Revolutionary  pensioners,  an  item  wholly  aside. 
Industrial  statistics  were  also  restored,  and 
much  matter  collected.  In  a  word,  it  was  the 
first  systematic  and  connected  attempt  to  make 
the  census  a  general  body  of  usable  statistics  in 
the  larger  sense,  a  comparative  survey  of  the 
life  and  changes  of  the  country.  But  the  effort 
is  all  that  can  be  praised;  its  execution  was  a 
national  scandal.  The  errors  were  so  teeming 
and  so  monstrous  that  various  bodies  sent  pro- 
tests to  Congress  against  its  publication,  and 
urged  that  it  be  either  corrected,  or  if  that  were 
not  possible,  entirely  disowned.  This  result 
was  due  partly  to  inadequate  pay  and  ignorant 
enumerators,  but  partly  also  to  the  dislike  in 
many  sections  to  the  new  questions  as  ^inquisi- 
torial^ and  offensive.  The  old  dislike  to  gov- 
ernmental ^i^rying^  was  strong  enough  to  war- 
rant a  prominent  paper  in  becoming  its  spokes- 
man, insinuating  that  the  census  was  a  pre- 
cursor to  direct  taxes,^  and  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  ^the  dignity  and  the  high  functions 
of  the  Federal  government  to  pursue  such  petty 
investigations.^  There  were  39  districts,  and 
the  cost  of  the  census  was  $833,370.95.  It  was 
published  in  three  volumes. 

All  these  six  censuses  had  a  common  defect 
which  robbed  them  of  ultimate  statistical  value : 
They  lacked  uniformity  in  method,  and  to  a 
large  extent  could  not  furnish  comparisons  or 
accurate  deductions.  The  enumeration  ex- 
tended over  long  periods,  many  months  at  a 
time ;  the  results  were  not  summarized  by  coun- 
ties, nor  uniformly  by  cities  or  towns ;  the  clas- 
sification of  ages  of  colored  people  was  on  a 
different  basis  from  that  of  whites,  etc 

The  seventh  census,  that  of  1850,  begins  a 
new  era.  The  blunders  of  the  last  one,  and  the 
public  disgust  and  indignation,  had  aroused 
great  discussion  as  to  proper  methods;  and  on 
3  March  1849,  the  same  act  which  created  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  also  created  a  cen- 
sus board,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, to  prepare  a  census  schedule  including  not 
above  100  inquiries.  They  framed  plans  which 
were  adopted  by  G)ngress  23  May  1850.  These 
schedules  comprised:  (\)  Free  inhabitants; 
(2)  Slaves;  (3)  Mortality;  (4)  Products  of 
agriculture;  (5^  -Manufactures;  (6)  Social 
statistics.  But  tne  ^^reat  advance  which  it  made 
was  in  scheduling  individuals  instead  of  fami- 
lies, thereby  making  full  statistical  comparison 
for  the  first  time  possible.  The  name,  age,  sex, 
color  and  place  of  birth  of  each  person,  free 
or  slave,  were  now  set  down.  Improvements  in 
method  were  also  made.  The  enumerators'  dis- 
tricts were  to  be  not  exceeding  20,000,  if  feas- 
ible, on  the  basis  of  the  last  census ;  the  returns 
were  not  to  be  compiled  by  the  marshals,  but  at 
a  central  office  in  Washington  created  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Its  head  or 
^^supervising  clerk,*  commonly  called  ^superin- 
tendent  of  the  census,^  was  Joseph  C.  G.  Ken- 
nedy of  Pennsylvania;  the  latter  part  of  the 
compilation    was    done   under    the    charge    of 


James  D.  B.  De  Bow  of  Louisiana.   There  were 
45  districts,  and  the  work  cost  $1,423,350.75. 

The  eighth  census,  that  of  1860,  Wjas  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  previous  one.  Mr. 
K^medy  was  superintendent  Fortunately,  the 
enumeration  was  finished  before  the  war  broke 
out.  The  principal  change  in  schedules  was  to 
classify  females  as  well  as  males  by  occupation. 
In  the  compilation,  slaveholders  and  slaves 
were  classified  .by  States  and  Territories  for 
1850  and  1860.  There  were  64  marshals  and 
secretaries.    Cost,  $1,969,376.99. 

The  ninth  census^  that  of  1870,  was  taken 
under  chan^d  conditions,  some  of  which  inter- 
fered with  Its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The 
mass  of  enfranchised  negroes  in  the  South 
could  no  longer  be  counted  on  plantations  by 
one  authority,  and  were  too  ignorant  to 
answer  questions  for  themselves;  and  the  Re- 
construction conditions  greatly  impeded  work. 
A  new  system  had  been  carefully  drawn  up  by 
Garfield,  after  consultation  with  Francis  A. 
Walker,  Edward  Jarvis  and  other  eminent 
statisticians^  which  wonld  have  made  partial 
amends;  but  it  was  killed  in  the  Senate.  It 
formed,  however,  the  basis  of  the  next  census. 
General  Walker,  then  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department,  was 
made  superintendent,  and  his  abilitv  did  much 
to  redeem  the  defective  system,  xhe  heading 
^slaves*  had  of  course  to  be  dropped  and  the 
number  of  male  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  be  substituted.  To  satisfy  the  15th  Amend- 
ment, a  schedule  was  introduced  of  the  num- 
ber of  such  citizens  whose  right  to  vote  was 
denied  or  abridged  except  for  crime,  etc;  but 
it  was  valueless.  The  month  of  births  and 
marriages  within  the  year  was  added.  In  *col- 
ored,^  Chinese  and  Indians  were  discriminated 
from  negroes.  In  ^illiterates,^  those  unable  to 
read  were  distin^ished  from  those  unable  to 
write.  In  nativities,  the  place  of  parents'  birth  ' 
was  added  for  the  first  tune  giving  the  number 
of  native  citizens  of  foreign  parentage.  A 
statement  of  public  debts.  State,  municipal,  etc., 
was  included.  Many  changes  were  also  made 
for  clearness,  or  to  remove  objectionable  in-' 
quiries.  The  enumerators  were  put  under  civil- 
service  reform  rules. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  to  have  an  inter- 
decennial  census  taken  in  1875,  but  it  was  not 
successful,  though  Grant  recommended  it  in 
two  annual  messages.  But  for  that  of  1880,  the 
system  desired  for  1870  was  passed,  under  Gar- 
field's presidency,  completely  revolutionizing  the 
census  methods.  The  changes  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows:  ,  (1)  The  superintendent  of 
the  census  and  his  chief  enumerators,  instead 
of  being  mere  clerks  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  became  officials  directly  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  me  Senate.  (2) 
The  marshals  —  court  officers  appointed  for  du- 
ties unconnected  with  census  work  and  often 
conflicting  with  it  —  were  replaced  by  super- 
visors of  the  census,  not  to  exceed  150  in  all, 
and  each  State  or  Territory  to  have  at  least  one. 
The  entire  number  were  appointed  and  New 
York  State  had  11.  Their  assistant  enumera- 
tors were  subject  to  veto  by  the  census  office. 
(3)  The  enumerators'  districts  were  reduced  to 
an  estimated  maximum  of  4,000  instead  of 
20,000,  these  subdivisions  being  also  subject  to 
the  disallowance  of  the  census  office.  This 
increased   the   number   of    enun^erators    from 
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about  6^400  in  1870  to  31^5  in  1880;  and  en* 
abled  not  only  a  swifter  completion  of  work; 
but  much  closer  local  and  personal  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  enumerators,  as  eadi  must  be  a 
resident  of  his  district.  (4)  The  time  of  enu* 
meration  was  reduced  to  one  month,  or  two 
weeks  in  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  by  the 
previous  census;  making  results  more  nearly 
simultaneous.  (5)  Compensation  was  more 
closely  adjusted  to  work.  (6)  Industrial  sta- 
tistics for  279  cities  and  large  towns,  and  for 
the  country  at  large  in  certain  selected  indus^ 
tries,  were  withdrawn  from  the  regular  enumer-^ 
ators  and  given  to  certain  special  agents,  who 
need  not  be  residents.  The  enormous  advan- 
tage of  this  scarcely  needs  exposition.  Not 
only  did  it  allow  the  employment  of  abler 
experts,  but  manufacturers  will  often  give ' 
information  to  distant  strangers,  to  be  filed  far 
off,  which  they  would  not  put  in  the  hands  of 
local  residents.  In  this  census  also  a  large  use 
was  made  of  *prior  schedules,^  left  with  parties 
before  the  enumerator  called;  they  had  been 
introduced  in  1870  but  little  employed.  This 
census  was  bv  far  the  best,  speediest  and  most 
helpful  of  all  to  that  date  and  marked  another 
era.  The  scope  was  also  extended  For  the 
first  time  the  statistics  of  defectives,  crime 
and  pauperism  were  thoroughly  and  properly 
classified;  those  of  the  factory  system,  of 
churches,  museums,  taxation,  insurance,  etc.. 
entirely  new,  with  better  ones  of  schools  and 
colleges,  collected  independently,  were  of  great 
utility;  and  many  improvements  were  made  in 
other  schedules.  General  Walker  was  the  head 
of  this  census  also  and  the  author  of  most  of 
its  advances.    Its  cost  was  $5,790,678.40. 

The  11th  census,  that  oi  1890,  was  in  gen- 
eral taken  by  the  same  methods  as  the  10th. 
Ten  chiefs  of  division  were  appointed,  175  su- 
pervisors and  47,975  enumerators.  The  super- 
intendent >vas^  Robert  P.  Porter.  The  most 
important  additions  were;  (1)  All  surviving 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  their  widows.  ([2)  Classification  of  col- 
ored persons  according  to  amount  of  white 
blood,  from  full-blooded  negroes  up  to  octo- 
roons. (3)  Indebtedness  of  private  corpora- 
tions and  individuals.  (4)  All  Indians  in  tribes, 
with  Indian  and  English  names  of  each,  age, 
occupation,  and  whether  paying  taxes  or  not. 
(5)  Census  of  Alaska.  (6)  Unincorporated 
express  companies.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
collect  statistics  of  chronic  disease;  but  the  in- 
quiries were  too  delicate  to  entrust  to  local  resi- 
dents to  expect  people  to  communicate  to  such, 
and  the  statistics  gathered  were  of  no  value, 
besides  exciting  much  public  ill-will.  Special 
agents  were  emploved  for  1,042  manufacturing 
centres,  in  place  of  279  in  1880.  Special  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  nativity,  to  fecundity  of  native 
and  foreign-born  mothers,  the  expectation  of 
life  of  children  of  native  and  loreign-bom 
parents,  naturalization  and  ability  to  read  and 
^eak  English.  Prior  schedules  were  exten- 
sively used.  Electric  tabulation  was  employed, 
not  alone  greatly  increasing  both  speed  and 
accuracy,  but  enabling  various  statistical  com- 
pilations to  be  made  which  were  otherwise 
impracticable.  It  filled  25  volumes,  and  cost 
$11,547,127.13. 

For  the  12th  census,  that  of  1900,  prepara- 
tions had  been  mooted  before  the  lOdi  was  well 
under  way;  and  the  question  of  a  permanent 


census  bureau,  strongly  urged  over  halt  a  cen- 
tury since  by  the  able  statistician  De  Bow,  was 
brought  up,  and  its  merits  set  forth  in  a  valu- 
able and  exhaustive  report  by  Superintendent 
Porter.  On  1  July  1902  the  Bureau  of  Census 
became  a  permanent  office  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  A  year  later  it  was  transferred 
to  the  newly-created  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  since  4  March  1913  it  has  been 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  census  is  entitled  the  di- 
rector of  the  census.  The  President,  who 
appoints  him,  must  also  appoint  an  assistant 
director,  who  must  be  an  expert  statistician; 
and  the  director  is  to  appoint  five  known  and 
tried  statisticians  as  chiefs  of  divisions,  a  geog- 
rapher, a  chief  clerk  and  a  disbursing  derk. 
The  first  director  under  this  bill  was  William 
R.  Merriam ;  assistant  director,  Frederick  H. 
Wines;  chiefs  of  divisions,  William  C.  Hunt, 
population;  William  A.  King,  vital  statistics; 
S.  N.  D.  North,  manufactures;  Le  Grand 
Powers,  agriculture;  Walter  F.  Wilcox,  meth- 
ods and  results;  geographer,  Henry  Gannett. 
The  law  creating  this  bureau^  however,  greatly 
limited  its  scope.  The  inquines  were  restricted 
to  the  four  heads  of  population,  mortality,  agri- 
culture and  manufactures.  For  the  13th  cen- 
suSp  E.  Dana  Durand,  of  California,  was  ap- 
pointed director  26  May  1909,  to  succeed 
S.  N.  D.  North,  resigned.  Work  began  IS 
April  1910,  with  a  staff  of  70.000  enumerators 
and  330  supervisors.  More  than  200,000  per- 
sons took  the  examinations  for  the  position  of 

.  enumerators.  These  examinations  were  local 
and  those  recommended  were  again  examined 
in  Washington.  Great  improvements  had  been 
made  in  tabulating  machinery,  300  of  which 
turned  out  work  faster  and  cheaper  than  in 
1900.  An  elaborate  card  system  was  employed 
A  card  was  prepared  for  each  person  enumer- 
ated. These  were  run  through  the  machines 
and  the  facts  readily  compiled  in  various  com- 

'binations.  Congress  appropriated  $12,000,000 
for  expenses  of  the  census,  to  which  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $2,500^000  had  to  be 
added. 

The  methods  of  presenting  the  results  of 
the  13th  census  were  a  new  and,  in  some  re-  . 
spects,  a  radical  departure  from  former  prac- 
tice. The  most  important  change  was  in  the 
Abstract.^  Formerly* the  Abstract  had  been 
included  in  a  small  octavo  volume,  issued  after 
the  publication  of  the  complete  reports,  and 
contained  no  text  discussions  and  very  few 
percentages,  averages  or  comparative  statistics. 
The  Abstract  for  the  13th  census  is  a  quarto 
volume  of  569  pa^es^  presenting  the  r6sum6  of 
the  principal  statistics,  extensive  text  discus- 
sions in  terms  familiar  to  all,  analysis  of  data 
and  many  diagrams  and  maps,  thus  visualizing 
the  main  facts  concretely.  And  instead  of  being 
issued  after  the  complete  reports  it  was  pub- 
lished first,  thus  creating  a  wider  popular  in- 
terest in  the  results  than  had  ever  been  aroused 
before.  The  enumerators  emplojred  on  the  13th 
census,  for  population  and  agriculture,  num- 
bered 70,286,  more  than  the  combined  popula- 
tions of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1790; 
an  or^nization  not  far  inferior  to  the  regular 
army  in  numbers.  For  the  gathering  of  statis- 
tics on  manufacturing,  mines  and  quarries  an- 
other 1,087  special  agents  were  employed.  At 
one  time  the  clerks  and  officials  employed  in 
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the  Washington  oiEce  ia  compiling  and  tabu- 
lating the  schedules  numbered  i,7JS. 

Aside  from  the  taking  of  the  main  census, 
the  Bureau  of  Census  carries  on  many  other 
inquiries,  instituting  investigations  which  re- 
quire periods  of  from  seven  or  eight  vears  to 
two  weeks.  Chief  of  these  are  the  decennial 
census  of  wealth,  debt  and  taxation,  showing 
the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property- 
subject  to  taxation;  the  census  of  re- 
ligious bodies;  the  census  of  dependent,  de* 
fective  and  delinquent  classes,  covering  the 
inmates  of  benevolent  institutions,  insane  asy- 
lums, penal  institutions,  etc.;  and  the  annicd 
collection  of  mortality  statistics,  to  which  it 
is  expected  soon  to  add  the  gathering  of  vital 
statistics.  By  the  act  of  1916  the  director  has 
an  office  of  569  employees,  including  a  chief 
clerk,  four  chief  statisticians*  ^  geographer, 
eight  chiefs  of  division,  the  rest  being  special 
agents  and  clerks. 

State  Censuses. —  A  number  of  States  have 
constitutional  requirements  that  a  State  census 
shall  be  taken  once  in  5  or  in  10  years,  qr 
between  two  national  censuses;  but  only  a  few 
pay  any  attention  to  the  matter  or  attain  results 
of  any  value.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York  and  Michigan  thus  far  are  the  only 
States  which  have  done  good  work  in  this  line. 
The  Massachusetts  censuses  from  1855  on,  and 
the  Michigan  of  1874  and  1884,  are  notably 
good.  On  3  March  1879  an  act  of  Congress 
provided  that  any  State  which  will  take  an  inten- 
decennial  census  in  all  respects  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  file  a  copy  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  receive  from  the 
national  government  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
paid  to  supervisors  and  enumerators,  plus  50 
per  cent  of  the  gain  per  cent  in  population 
between  the  two  last  preceding  national  cen- 
suses. Even  this  lure,  however,  has  not  thus  far 
increased  the  interest  of  the  States  in  their 
statistics.  Consult  <  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Census>  (in  Report  of  Department  of  Com-  ' 
merce,  1915);  < Story  of  the  Census:  1790- 
1915,>  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

CENT,  a  United  States  coin  and  money  of 
account,  the  1-100  of  a  dollar.  The  convenience 
of  decimal  computation  has  caused  in  various 
countries  the  division  of  the  monetary  unit  into 
hundredths,  with  names '  derived  from  Latin 
centum  or  its  adjectives;  as  the  French  franc 
into  centimes,  the  Dutch  guilder  into  cents,  the 
Italian  lira  into  centesimos,  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can dollar  into  centavos,  etc.  Jefferson  regu- 
larly used  *cent*  to  mean  the  hundredth  of  any 
unit  of  measurement;  but  in  its  first  suggestion 
for  our  coinage  it  meant  100.  The  inconven- 
ience of  the  English  system  being  felt,  Confess 
in  1781  instructed  Robert  Morris  to  devise  a 
system  of  national  coinage;  and  he  proposed  a 
unit  of  54  grain  of  silver  (or  1-1440  of  a  Span- 
ish dollar,  familiar  in  the  colonies),  of  which 
100  were  to  make  a  cent  (about  7c.  of  ours), 
500  a  quint  (34.7c),  and  lOfiOO  a  mark 
($6.94).  Jefferson  proposed  instead  the  dollar 
as  the  unit,  the  smallest  coin  to  be  of  copper 
and  1-200  of  it  (that  is,  the  old  English  far- 
thing, our  half -cent) ;  this  was  adopted  6  Julv 
1785.  But  on  8  Aug.  1786,  an  act  was  passed, 
still  modeled  by  Jeflferson,  to  coin  a  cent,  of 
which  100  were  to  wei^  2^4  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois  (157.5  grains  each),  and  be  equal  to  a 


dollar,  and  a  half-cent  proportionate.  This 
was  the  first  use  of  the  name  in  our  coinage, 
and  doubtless  represents  Jefferson's  *hun- 
dredth.*  The  ^cents'  prior  to  this  have  not 
that  name  on  them,  and  are  really  English  half- 
pence.^ The  difficultv  of  displacing  a  popular 
name  is  shown  by  that  of  ^penny,'^  which  still 
clings  tenaciously  though  absurdly  to  our  cent, 
only  half  its  value.  Congress  in  1787  estab- 
lished a  mint  in  New  Haven,  and  for  years 
coined  there  the  «Fugio*  or  «Franklin*  cents, 
familiar  to  collectors.  But  from  1785  to  178^ 
several  States  coined  copper  ^cents'  on  their 
own  account.  Vermont  (not  yet  admitted)  be- 
gan in  Tune  1785;  Connecticut  in  October  1785; 
Massachusetts  late  in  1786  (real  cents  and  half- 
cents)  ;  New  York,  1786;  New  Jersey,  1786 
(coppers  15  to  the  shilling).  Under  the  con- 
stitution the  first  coinage  act  was  passed  2 
April  1792,  and  raised  the  wei^t  of  the  cent 
to  264  grains;  but  on  14  Jan.  1793,  it  was  re- 
duced to  208  and  on  26  Jan.  1796  to  168,  the 
half-cent  always  being  proportional.  The  first 
coinage  under  the  new  act  was  in  1793.  This 
old-fashioned  ^copper*  remained  unchanged  ex- 
cept in  pattern  till  1857,  and  its  forms  from 
1793  to  1857  are  of  seven  types:  (1)  (1793), 
chain  or  link  around  the  word  «cent*;  (2) 
1793,  wreath  in  place  of  chain;  (3)  1793-96, 
liberty  cap  on  pike  over  left  shoulder  of  •TLib- 
erty»;  (4)  1796-1807,  «LibeTty»  with  draped 
bust;  (5)  1808-14,  filleted  head  with  13  stars; 

(6)  1816-n39,   plain  coronet  with  coiled  hair; 

(7)  1839-57,  same  with  braided  hair.  No  cents 
were  coined  in  1815  or  1835.  Those  of  1799, 
1793  and  1804  are  very  rare,  as  are  also  the 
copper  cent  of  1856  and  the  half-cents  of  1793, 
1831,  1840  to  1848  and  1852.  On  3  March  1851, 
a  3-cent  piece  was  authorized,  of  IZH  grains, 
75  per  cent  silver,  25  copper,  legal  tender  to  30 
cents;  on  3  March  1853,  it  was  raised  to  .900 
fine,  but  reduced  to  11.52  grains,  3/50  of  the 
half;dollar.  On  21  Feb.  1857,  the  half-cent  was 
abolished  and  the  old  cent  replaced  1^  a  small- 
er new  one,  of  72  grains,  .88  copper  and  .12 
nickel.  On  22  April  1864  this  was  supplanted 
by  a  bronze  cent,  48  grains  (the  present  one), 
.95  copper  and  .05  tin  and  zinc,  le^l  tender 
to  10  cents ;  and  a  bronze  2-cent  piece,  twice 
its  weight  and  legal  tender.  On  3  March  1865 
a  3-cent  piece  was  authorized,  ^  copper  and  54 
nickel,  30  grains,  legal  tender  to  60  cents;  but 
the  ones  and  twos  were  made  legal  tender  to 
only  four  cents.  On  16  May  1866  a  5-cent 
piece  (the  ^nickeP)  was  authorized,  same  ma- 
terial as  the  3,  77.16  grains,  legal  tender  to  $1. 
On  12  Feb.  1873,  all  cents  and  their  multiples 
were  discarded  except  the  1,  3  and  5,  as  above, 
each  to  be  legal  tender  to  25  cents;  and  on  26 
Sept.  1890,  the  3-ccnt  piece  was  discarded.  See 
Numismatics. 

CSNT,  a  name  given  under  the  old  Ger- 
manic constitution  to  a  small  portion  of  terri- 
tory. Each  province  or  district  was  subdivided 
into  so  many  cents  and  was  placed  under  the 
special  jurisdiction  of  an  overseer  or  centena- 
rius.  The  name  corresponds  with  hundred  as 
in  English  territorial  division. 

CBNT-GARDES,  saft-gard,  Les  (Fr.. 
«The  Hundred  Guardsmen*),  a  body-guard 
acting  in  the  service  of  the  French  king  dur- 
ing several  centuries.     See  Guards, 
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CBNT  lOURS,  san  zhoor.  hf  (Fr.,  «The 
Hundred  Uays^Oi  the  second  period  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  I,  so  called  because  it  lasted 

grecisely  100  days,  from  20  March  1815,  when 
e  re-entered  Paris  on  his  return  from  Elb^ 
to  28  June  of  the  sanie  year,  when  the  second 
restoration  was  established. 

CBNT  NOUVELLBS  NOUVELLES, 

san  noo>v6I,  a  collection  of  facetious  tales, 
first  published  at  Paris  in  1486.  They  were 
told  at  the  table  of  the  Dauphin,  afterward 
Louis  XI  in  the  castle  of  Genappe  during  his 
exile.  Their  arrangement  in  their  present 
form  has  been  attributed  to  the  Count  of  Croi, 
to  Louis  himself  and  to  Antoine  de  La  Salle. 
The  latter,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the 
editor.  The  work  is  a  curious  example  of  a 
kind  of  literature  distinctively  French,  and 
which,  since  its  revival  by  Voltaire  in  the  last 
century,  has  always  been  successfully  culti- 
vated: the  literature  that  considers  elegant 
mockery  and  perfection  of  form  adequate  com- 
pensation for  lack  of  morahty  and  lofty  ideals. 
The  historical  importance  of  the  collection 
arises  from  its  giving  details  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  l5th  century  that 
can  be  found  nowhere  else.  They  were  first 
printed  by  Verard  (undated)  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  year  1456.  The  <Nouvelles>  also 
show  us  that  the  Middle  Ages  are  past,  for 
among  the  narrators  obscure  and  untitled  men, 
probabljr  domestics  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
figure  side '  by  side  with  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  French  history.  They  were  edited 
in  Paris  in  1858  by  Thomas  Wnght 

CENTAURBA,  s^n-ta're-4  (commoiLly 
called  BACHEixA's-BurroN,  Coen-Flower, 
Dusty-Miller  or  Knapweed),  a  genus  of  an- 
nual or  perennial  herbs  of  the  family  Aster^ 
aceeg.  There  are  about  500  much  confused 
species,  mostly  natives  of  western  Asia  and 
the  Mediterranean  region.  A  few  are  found 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  but  only  one,  C. 
americana,  is  native  in  the  United  States.  This 
species,  po]^ularly  called  basket-iiower,  is  a 
very  attractive  hardy  annual  with  rose-colored 
flowers.  Many  of  the  species  are  widely  used 
in  ornamental  gardening.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  popular  garden  sorts:  C. 
cyanus,  the  blue-bottle  or  corn-flower,  common 
in  European  grain  fields  and  freqctently  found 
wild  in  America.  Its  blue  flowers  yield  a  blue 
dye.  C.  cineraria,  the  dusty^niller,  has  white^ 
hairy  leaves,  and  when  g^wn  as  an  edging 
plant  —  its  most  popular  use — it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  flower.  C  moschata,  sweet  sultan,  is 
widely  grown  for  its  large,  fragrant  flower- 
heads.  C.  montana,  mountain  bluet,  which 
originally  had  blue  flowers,  has  developed  vari- 
ous other  tints  under  cultivation.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  easily  grown  from  seed  and  thrive  in 
any  good  garden  soil. 

CENTAURS,  s€n't6rz,  in  Greek  mythology, 
a  fabulous  race  dwelling  in  Thessaly,  on  Mount 
Pelion.  According  to  one  of  many  fables*  th^ 
sprang  from  the  union  of  Ixion  and  a  cloud. 
They  were  typical  of  wild  savagerv,  except  in 
the  case  of  Pholus  and  Chiron.  Tney  are  said 
to  have  been  half  horse  and  half  man,  and  the 
fable  is  explained  by  the  surprise  of  the 
Gre^  on  meeting  wiui  the  wild  horsemen  of 
the   northern   tribes,     Mythology   relate^   th^ 


combats  of  the  Centaurs  with  Hercules,  The- 
seus and  Pirithous.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of 
the  Lapithae,  another  Thessalian  nation,  their 
hereditary  enemies,  entirely  defeated  the  Cen- 
taurs, killed  many  and  drove  them  from  Pelion. 
The  Centaurs  Nessus,  Chiron  and  others  are 
famous  in  fable.  See  Chiron;  Dejanira; 
Hercules. 

CBNTAURUS,  s^n'td-rus^  or  THE  CBN- 
TAUR,  a  southern  constellation,  only  a  small 
part  of  which  rises  in  our  latitude.  Two  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  are  catalogued  in  the 
portion  which  does  not  appear  above  our  hori- 
zon. This  is  one  of  the  48  ancient  constella- 
tions formed  by  Ptolemy,  who  first  discovered 
the  likeness  of  a  centaur  in  it.  On  the  celestial 
mJ4>s  of  the  Arabs  it  is  represented  by  a  bear 
mounted  on  horseback.  The  principal  star  in 
this  constellation  a  Centauri,  has  been  foond 
to  have  a  larger  parallax  than  any  other  fixed 
star.  The  researches  of  Gill  and  Elkin  made 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory  in 
1881-83  make  the  distance  of  this  constella- 
tion 4^  light  years  («light  year®  meaning  the 
distance  traversed  by  light  in  one  year). 

CBNTAURY,  a  genus  of  plants  {Centau- 
riutn^  of  the  family  Gentianaceof,  of  about  30 
widely  distributed  species,  mostly  natives  of 
western  Asia  and  Europe,  of  whidh  two  are  of 
distinct  ornamental  merit.  One  of  these  (C. 
venustum)  is  from  California :  the  other  (C. 
massonii)  from  the  Azores.  They  are  hardy 
little  annuals  with  rose-colored  flowers,  and  are 
frequently  planted  in  rockeries,  in  the  soil  of 
which  the  seed  mav  be  sown  in  early  spring. 
Some  of  the  related  species  have  been  used  to 
a  small  extent  in  domestic  medicine,  but  rarely 
in  regular  medical  practice.  American  cen- 
taury (Sabb€aia  angidaris),  of  the  same  family, 
is  widely  distributed  in  rich  soil  and  sunny 
situations  from  Ontario  to  the  Gulf  States. 
It  is  often  cultivated  for  its  ormes  of  fragrant 
showy  white  or  rose-colored  flowers.  Like  the 
above,  it  has  been  used  to  a  small  extent  in 
domestic  medicine  for  simple  ailments. 

CENTAVO,  th6n-ta'v6,  a  Chilean  coin 
equivalent  to  the  cent  (q.v.). 

CENTENARY,  the  commemoration  of  any 
event,  as  the  birth  of  a  £[reat  man,  or  the 
founding  of  a  city  or  institution,  which  oc- 
curred 100  years  before. 

CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION,  a  World  s 
Fair  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  10  May 
1876  to  10  November  of  the  same  year.  To 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  American 
independence,  an  association  of  Philadelphians 
in  1870  proposed  an  international  exhibition  of 
artS|  manufactures  and  agricultural  products, 
to  be  held  in  the  city  where  independence  was 
declared.  Congress  passed  an  act  3  March  1871. 
authorizing  the  exhibition  and  also  appointed 
a  commission  of  one  member  and  an  alternate 
from  each  State  and  Territorv»  nominated  bry 
the  governors^  to  report  on  dates  of  opening 
and  closing,  plans  for  buildings,  method  of  re- 
ceiving and  classifying  articles,  custom-house 
regulations.  The  commission  was  organized  4 
March  1872,  with  Joseph  R.  Hawley  of  Con- 
necticut as  president;  and  on  12  May  chose  as 
director-general  of  the  exhibition  Alfred  T. 
Goshom.  On  1  June  Congress  appointed  a  cen- 
teppi^l  hQ^vi  o{  finance,  to  raise  fund$  for  th^ 
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exhibition.  This  board  was  to  sohci^t  subscrip- 
tion to  $10,000,000  of  stock,  and  the  corporators 
and  subscribers  were  to  elect  25  directors,  who 
should  apply  the  funds  on  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mission. Of  227,940  individual  subscriptions. 
Pennsylvania  gave  $1,749,468.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  added  $1,500,000;  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  $1,000,000  more.  Then  Congress 
appropriated  $1,500,000,  besides  $500,00(),  for  a 
government  building.  Fairmount  Park  was 
selected  as  this  site,  236  acres  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  exhibition.  The  buildings  of 
the  exhibition  proper  consisted  of  the  main 
building  (for  manufactured  products,  mines 
and  metallurgy,  the  public  works  of  all  nations, 
and  a  conspectus  of  science  and  education), 
built  of  iron  and  glass  with  masonry  founda-* 
tions,  70  feet  high,  1,880  x  464  feet,  with  cen- 
tral transept  of  416  feet  and  two  end  transepts 
of  216;  Machinery  Hall,  1,402  x  360,  of  wood 
and  glass  on  masonry  fotmdations,.  occupying 
with  an  annex  nearly  13  acres;  Agricultural 
Hall,  820  X  540,  of  wood  and  glass;  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  built  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
permanent  structure  of  iron  and  glass  in 
Moorish  12th-century  style;  Memorial  Hall,  in- 
tended as  a  permanent  art  gallery,  of  granite, 
glass  and  iron,  in  Renaissance  style^  365  x  210 
and  59  feet  hig^  with  a  central  tower  150  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue;  the 
United  States  Government  Building,  504  x  306; 
the  Women's  l^avilion,  an  acre  in  extent^  not 
only  for  the  convenience  of  women,  but  for  the 
collection  and  exhibition  of  their  work;  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Building  and  the  Carriage 
Building,  besides  annexes.  Moreover,  26  States 
erected  buildings  of  their  own,  costing  over 
$400,000;  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries, 
out  of  49  which  took  part  m  the  proceedings 
by  invitation,  erected  their  owa  buildings. 
There  were  over  200  separate  buildings  in  all. 
The  admission  fee  was  50  cents;  7,2S0/)2O 
paid  it  in  full,  753,654  paid  a  special  25«ceiit 
rate,  and  1,906,692  went  in  free,  making  9,910,> 
966  admissions  in  all. 

By  the  ^stem  of  awards  adopted  the  ex- 
hibits—  to  die  number  of  over  50,000  —  were 
divided  into  36  groups,  and  these  subdivided 
again  and  again  mto  small  sections.  Each  of 
the  last  was  assigned  to  a  special  jury  of 
awards,  who  had  to  make  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  the  special  merits  they  found  in  the 
articles  which  they  esteemed  best,  and  the  uses 
for  which  each  was  best  fitted,  and  to  sign 
their  names  to  the  award:  this  left  no  room  for 
carelessness  or  irresponsibility,  and  gave  the 
maker  the  benefit  of  names  of  known  weight 
These  judges  numbered  233,  of  whom  118  were 
foreign  ami  115  Americans;  included  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  famous  men  of  science  and 
the  professions  and  other  great  experts  in  the 
Western  World;  and  the  awards  have  been  a 
source  of  just  pride.  Awards,  consisting  of  a 
medal  and  diploma,  were  granted  to  11,104  ex- 
hibitors, 7,802  of  whom  were  foreign. 

The  exhibition  wa*?  a  most  important  land- 
mark in  the  industrial  history  of  the  country, 
and  other  countries.  Not  only  did  it  make  later 
ones  pbssible  and  soccessful  here,  but  it  diffused 
inventions,  broke  down  stolid  self-conceit  and 
immeasurably  advanced  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  nations  which  took  part  in  it.  For  instance, 
the   Bell   telephone  was  first  exhibited  there. 


and  gained  immediate  celebrity  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson's  enthusiastic  praise;  and  the 
American  bicycle  manufacture  sprang  from 
Colonel  Pope's  inspection  of  English  cycles 
there.  It  showed  European  countries  with  new 
clearness  the  marvels  of  American  machinery- 
making,  especially  the  immense  development  of 
mechaxu9m  with  ioterchsmgi^le:  parts^  itom 
watches  to  steam  boilers  and  artillery.  It 
made  the  first  collection  ever  attempted  of 
women's  work  on  a  large  scale.  It  first  made 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  Japanese  decoration 
and  patterns .  po^ularV  known.  It  shed  new 
light  on  art  prmciples  in  general.  It  illuminated 
educational  systems  with  light  from  foreign 
sources.  No  public  or  private  money  was  ever 
better  invested  than  that  devoted  to  creating 
and  profiting  by  this  collection.  The  official 
account  of  the  exhibition  was  published  in  nine 
volumes  by  the  government  in  1880. 

CENTENNIAL  STATE,  a  popular  name 
p;iVen  to  the  State  of  Colorado  on  account  of 
Its  admission  to  the  Union  in  1876,  the  100th 
year  of  American  independence. 

CENTENO,  Diego,  de-a'go  than-ta'no, 
Spanish  soldier:  b.  Ciudad-Rodrigo^  Spain, 
about  1504;  d.  La  Plata,  upper  Peru,  1549. 
Going  to  South  America  he  accompanied  Al- 
varado  to  Peru  and  soon  became  famous  as  a 
skilful  fighter.  He  ^ined  control  of  a  part  of 
the  country  by  slaying  the  tyrant  Almandras. 
In  1544  he  took  the  part  of  the  viceroy  against 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  but  was  defeated  by  Carbajal. 
His  army  was  utterly  routed  and  he  himself  was 
forced  to  flee.  The  Royalist  cause  aroused  him 
and  he  collected  an  army  at  Oiarcas,  but  again 
suffered  defeat  by  Pizarro  and  Carbajal.  In 
the  following  year  he  assisted  in  the  downfall 
of  Pizarro  and  was  am>ointed  governor  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  which  office  he  held  but  a  short 
time. 

'     CENTER.    See  Centre. 

CENTERVILLE,  Iowa,  city  in  Appanoose 
County,  on  the  Rock  Island,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quinoy  and  the  Iowa  Central  rail- 
roads, 70  miles  south  of  Des  .  Moines.  The 
town  was  settled  in  1832  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1846i  The  city  has  a  park,  a  public 
hospital  aod  a  public  library.  Coal,  gypsum 
and  limestone  underlie  the  vicinity  and  large 
quantities  are  shipped.  The  exportation  of  live 
stock  is  an  important  industry,  and  there  are 
railway  shops  and  mannfactures  of  lumber, 
flour,  iron,  skirts,  cj-ushed  rock*  etc.  Pop. 
6^9361 

CENTESIMO.  See  COiKs,  Foreign,  Amer- 
ican  VALtJES  OF. 

CENTIARE.    See  Metric  System. 

CENTIGRADE  SCALE.  See  Thermom- 
eter. 

CENTIGRAM,     or     CENTIGRAMME. 

See  Metric  System, 

CENTILITER.    See  Metric  System. 

CENTIME.  See  Coins,  Foreign,  Ameri- 
can Values  of. 

CENTIMETER,  or  CENTIMETRE. 
See  Metric  System. 

CENTIMETER-GRAMMB-8BCOND 
SYSTEM.    See  Uni^8. 
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CENTIPEDE,   or  CENTIPSD,   one   of 

those  myriapods  (Chilopoda)  with  long,  many- 
jointed,  flattened  bodies,  each  segment  bearing 
only  a  single  pair  of  appendages,  which  take 
the  form  of  legs  behind  the  head.  The  mouth- 
parts,  besides  a  pair  of  jaws  (mandibles),  con- 
sist of  two  pairs  of  maxillae,  those  of  each  pair 
being  fused  together  in  the  middle.  The  first 
pair  of  legs  are  fused  at  their  base,  and  form 
the  poison-fangs,  the  poison-gland  being  situated 
in  the  base,  and  the  poison  oozing  out  of  an 
orifice  at  the  end  of  the  leg.  The  smgle  oviduct 
and  corresponding  male  duct  op€ui  at  the  end 
of  the  body  in  the  penultimate  segment.  The 
centipedes  (Scohpendra)  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  tropics,  a  small  species  extenc&ng  as  far 
north  as  North  Carolina.  Those  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  tropics  in  general  are  eight  to 
nine  inches  in  length,  one  species,  however,  at- 
taining the  length  of  18  inches.  Their  bite  is 
dangerous,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  sting  of  the 
scorpion.  They  are  ferocious  when  attacked  or 
seized,  biting  energetically.  In  the  Northern 
States  the  centipedes  are  represented  by  the 
species  of  Lithobius  (L.  americanus) ,  which  are 
wrongly  called  ^earwigs,*  and  live  under  stones, 
under  the  bark  of  fallen  trees,  etc.  They  prey 
on  insects  and  worms.  They  have  been  ol>- 
served  to  attack  earthworms,  grappling  with 
them  for  several  hours  and,  after  killing  them, 
sucking  their  blood.  Very  long,  slender  forms 
are  Geophilus  and  its  allies.  The  body  is  com- 
posed of  from  19  to  nearly  200  segments,  each 
bearing  a  pair  of  legs.  They  are  eyeless,  and 
live  buried  in  the  sand,  commg  to  the  surface 
under  stones. 

The  centipedes  are  hatched  with  numerous 
segments,  and  corresponding  legs.  Wood  states 
that  the  female  of  a  centipede  (Scolopocrypiops 
sexspinosa)  guards  her  young  by  lying  on  her 
side,  and  then  coiling  her  body,  passes  them 
alon^  by  a  quick  action  of  her  feet,  thus  ar- 
ranging them  satisfactorily  to  herself.  He  also 
describes  the  manner  of  molting  in  this  species. 

The  chilopods  are  more  nearly  related  to  the 
insects  than  are  the  millipedes.  They  are 
a  less  ancient  group.  No  true  Chilapoda  arc 
known  to  exist  in  rocks  older  than  the  Middle 
Tertiary  period,  species  of  Cermatia,  Scolopeii" 
dra,  Lithobius  and  Geophilus,  having  been  de- 
tected in  amber  and  the  gypsum  beds  of  Aix, 
Provence,  France,  of  Oligocene  age.  (Sec 
Chilopoda).  Consult  Latzel,  <Die  Mvriaf)oden 
dcr  Oestreschisch-Ungarischen  Monarchic^ 
(Wien  1880);  Korschelt  and  Heider,  <L€hr- 
buch  der  vergleichenden  Entvickelungsge- 
schichte  der  wirbellosen  Thiere*  (Jena  1891); 
Sinclair,  articles  on  Myriapods,  ^Cambridge 
Natural  History >  (Vol.  V,  London  1895); 
Zittel,  *Handbuch  der  Palaeontologie>  (I  Abth., 
II  Bd.,  Leipzig  1881^85)  ;  Wood,  <The  Myria- 
poda  of  North  America^  (<  Transactions,  > 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  Philadelphia  1865). 

CENTLIVRB,  sant-levr,  Susanna  Free- 
man, English  actress  and  dramatist:  b.'  Ire- 
land about  1667;  d.  London,  1  Dec.  1723.  When 
very  3roung  she  married  a  nephew  of  Sir 
Stephen  Fox.  Becoming  a  v/idow  within  a 
year  she  took  for  a  second  husband  an  officer 
of  the  army  of  the  name  of  Carrol,  who  was 
killed  in  a  duel  the  second  year  of  their  wed- 
lock. This  event  in  her  singular  career  reduced 
her  to  considerable  distress,  and  led  her  to 
attempt  dramatic  composition.    Her  first  pro- 


duction was  a  tragedy  entitled  the  ^Perjured 
Husband,  >  performed  in  1700.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  comedies,  chiefly  translations 
from  the  French,  which  exhibited  the  vivacity 
that  distinguishes  her  literary  character,  and 
met  with  some  temporary  success.  She  also 
tried  the  stage  as  an  actress  on  the  provincial 
boards,  and  b3r  that  means  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  her  third  and  last  husband,  Mr.  Cent- 
livre,  Queen  Anne's  head  cook,  whom  she  mar- 
ried in  1706.  She  still  continued  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  produced  several  more  comedies. 
Some  of  these  remain  stock  pieces,  of  which 
number  are  <The  Busy  Body^ ;  <The  Wonder> ; 
and  <A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife.>  They  are 
diverting  from  the  variety  of  incident  and  the 
liveliness  of  the  characters,  but  want  the  ac- 
companiments of  adequate  language  and  for- 
cible delineation.  They  partook  of  the  license 
of ^  the  age.  Mrs.  Centlivre  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Steele,  Farquhar,  Rowe  and  other  wits 
of  the  day.  Having,  however,  offended  Pope, 
she  obtained  a  place  in  the  Dunciad,  but  is  intro- 
duced by  no  means  characteristically.  An 
edition  of  her  works  with  a  biography  appended 
appeared  in  1872. 

CENTNER,  a  German  weight,  in  common 
use  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  is  nearly 
the  equivalent  of  the  British  hundredweight. 
It  formerly  varied  in  the  different  German 
states,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  into  the  Ger- 
man empire,  1  Jan.  1872,  the  value  of  the  cent- 
ner has  been  fixed  at  50  kilograms,  or  100  Cier-  ' 
man  pounds,  equivalent  to  110.23  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. In  Austria  it  is  equal  to  110^  pounds, 
and  in  Swecden  to  112.06  pounds. 

CENTO,  chen'to,  Italy,  city  13  miles  north 
of  Bologna,  on  the  eastetn  bank  of  the  canal  of 
Cento  and  near  the  river  Reno.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  and  ditch  and  contains 
several  churches,  convents  and  a  cathedral.  The 
celebrated  painter,  G.  F.  Barbieri,  commonly 
called  Guercino,  was  born  here  about  1590.  A 
statue  of  him  stands  in  front  of  the  Palazzo 
Governativo.  The  gates  of  the  ancient  town 
have  been  preserved.  It  has  a  hemp  and  rice 
market    Pop.  23,907. 

CENTO,  sen'to  (Latin,  «patchwork^),  origi- 
nally a  cloak  made  of  patches ;  hence,  as  Less- 
ing  observes,  the  dress  of  Harlequin  is  called 
in  Apuleius  tnitni  centuculus.  The  term  has 
been  trans t  erred  to  such  poems  as  have  been 
formed  out  of  verses  taken  from  other  poems. 
It  was  a  particular  art  to  combine  passages  of 
different  authors  on  different  subjects  in  this 
manner  so  as  to  form  a  regular  whole.  Thus 
there  were  in  early  times  Virgilian  centos  (cen- 
ianes  virgiliani),  m  which  most  of  the  verses 
were  taken  from  Virgil;  for  instance  the 
*  Cento  Nuptialis^  of  Ausonjus,  and  centos  from 
the  verses  of  Homer  (Homeriei  centones).  It 
was  a  favorite  pastime  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Consult  Delepierre,  < Tableau  de  la  litterature 
du  centon>  (London  1874-75). 

CENTRAL  AFRICA  PROTECTO- 
RATE.   Sec  Nyasaland  Protectorate. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  Though  on  the 
map  Central  America  appears  to  be  a  mere 
isthmus  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
from  Mexico  to  Colombia,  between  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  in  fact 
structurally  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  j 
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West  Indies,  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  to  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America,  than  to  the  main  bodies  of 
the  larger  continents.  It  has  a  distinct  geologic 
formation  at  right  atigles  to  those  of  North 
and  South  America.  Probably  in  the  Tertiary 
Period  Central  America  and  the  Antilles  to- 
gether formed  a  great  island  or  archipelago 
lying  between  North  and  South  America. 
(Consult  Robert  T.  Hill's  <Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,^  etc.).  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  five  republics,  are 
characterized  in  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Corinto,  Nicaragua,  20  Tan.  1902,  as  *the  Central 
American  family.'  The  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
at  the  commencement  of  its  history  under  the 
Spanish  r^ime,  was  associated  not  less  inti- 
mately with  the  settlements  in  the  region  north 
and  west  of  it  than  with  those  of  South 
America;  British  Honduras  (Belize)  also,  a 
colony  lying  between  Guatemala  and  the  Carih* 
bean  Sea,  has  been  connected  about  equally 
with  the  history  of  the  Central  American  states 
and  with  that  of  Yucatan.  The  mountains  de- 
scribed as  extending  directly  at  ris^ht  angles 
to. the  Cordilleras  of  North  and  South  America 
are  part  of  a  great  Antillean  system.  East  and 
west  mountain  ranches  of  this  type  occur  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  Costa  Rica  and  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guatemala 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Mexico,  also 
along  the  Cx>lombian  and  Venezuelan  coast  of 
South  America,  and  in  Cuba,  Haiti  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  Two 
submarine  ridges  stretching  across  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  between  Honduras  and  the  Sierra 
Maestra  range  in  Cuba,  and  from  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios  to  Jamaica,  are  regarded  as  being  geneti- 
cally a  part  of  the  same  system.  The  great 
banks  of  the  western  Caribbean  Sea  were  at 
one  time  projections  of  land  probably  connect- 
ing Central  America  with  Jamaica  and  possibly 
Cuba.  Therefore  Florida,  the  Bahamas,  the 
Antilles  and  at  least  the  eastern  part  of  Central 
America,  totally  severed  from  North  and  South 
America,  together  formed  either  one  great  is- 
land, or,  more  probably,  a  group  of  several 
large  islands,  with  volcanic  chains  on  the  east 
and  west,  and  with  characteristic  rocks,  cal-' 
careous  and  igneous,  which  have  weathered  into 
soils  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  A  Centra!  Ameri- 
can ^roup  of  volcanoes,  with  31  active  craters 
crossing  the  western  ends  of  the  Antillean  folds, 
occurs  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  republics, 
from  Costa  Rica  to  Guatemala.  The  central 
and  eastern  region  is  well  watered,  with  com- 
paratively low  mountains,  very  rich  soil,  and  a 
food  climate,  except  the  Caribbean  coast  which, 
rom  Trujillo  downward,  including  the  Mos- 
quito territory,  is  hot  and  insalubrious.  Lack 
of  communication  and  means  of  transijorta- 
tion  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  inter- 
mediate lands,  the  most  attractive  and  exten- 
sive part  of  the  country,  nearly  or  quite  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  volcanic  area.  The  easily 
approachable  volcanic  strip  (in  Nicara^a,  for 
example,  between  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific^  has 
been  preferred  hitherto  as  a  place  of  residence. 
Thus  one  who  visits  only  me  principal  cities 
in  the  centre  of  population,  seeing  nothing  of 
the  naturally  richer  and  tetter  districts,  re- 
ceives the  impression  that  this  is  the  most  vol- 
canic region  of  the  globe.  The  largest  volcanoes 
are,  for  exan^le  in  the  north,  the  Acatenango, 


14,000  feet  elevatioii,  in  Guatemala;  and  in  the 
south,  for  example,  the  Irazii  and  Turealba* 
of  12,000  feet,  in  Costa  fUca.  In  Nicaragua 
the  highest,  £1  Viejo,  is  only  5,800  feet  above 
sea-level. .  In  Gruatemala  we  find  the  volcanoes, 
Fuego,  Cerro  Quemado  and  El  Chato;  in  Sal- 
vador, Ilopan^o  and  San  Salvador.  Earth- 
quake shocks  in  the  republics  last  mentioned, 
and  also  in  Costa  Rica,  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
very  sever^  while  those  of  Nicaragua  are 
comparatively  mild  and  extend  over  limited 
areas.  The  recorded  seismic  disturbances  that 
have  affected  the  whole  country  ar,e  those  of 
1538^  1648,  1651,  1844  and  1865.  Central  Nica- 
ragua, east  of  the  lakes,  Nicaragua  and  Ma- 
nagua (the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in 
Central  America),  is  regarded  as  nearly  im- 
mune from  such  disturbances.  Nicara^a's 
centre  of  volcanic  activity  is  a  ridge,  the  Sierra 
de  los  Morahios,  between  the  C^sigiiina  (whose 
outburst  on  2  Jan.  1835  was  considered  the 
grandest  on  record  before  the  eruption  of 
Krakato  in  1883),  and  the  Momotombo.  In 
this  ridge  are  10  vents,  two  of  which,  the 
Telica  and  Momotombo,  are  active  and  none 
can  be  properly  called  extinct.  Southeast  from 
the  Morabios  ridge  is  the  isolated  active  vol- 
cano Masaya.  Tne  Oros6  is  in  Costa  Rican 
territory.  The  island  of  Ometepe  in  Lake 
Nicaragua  has  two  volcanoes,  one  dormant,  the 
other  extinct  Comparatively  few  members  of 
the  Central  American  chain  of  volcanoes  are  of 
the  type  with  which  fierce  eruptions  are  com- 
monly associated;  moreover,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  on  their  flanks,  due  to  the  high  percentage 
of  soda  and  potash  contained  in  volcanic  dust, 
tempts  agriculturists  to  remain  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  line  of  the  intercontinental  rail- 
way keeps  near  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  for  many  years  to 
come  the  best  part  of  Central  America,  the 
central  districts,  will  receive  only  secondary 
consideration,  remaining  comparatively  unde- 
veloped. 

History. —  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas,  a  notary  of 
Triana,  was  the  first  Spaniard  to  explore  any 
portion  of  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Central 
America.  He  embarked  at  Cadiz  in  October 
1500;  and,  after  reaching  the  mainland  of  South 
America  near  the  present  Venezuelan  boundary, 
coasted  westward  and  made  obsenrations  of  the 
isthmus  from  a  point  below  Darien  to  Nombre 
de  Dios.  Columbus,  on  the  fourth  voyage  to 
America,  sailing  from  Cadiz,  9  May  1502,  and 
stopping  at  Santo  Domingo  on  the  way;  arrived 
o£E  the  shore  of  Honduras,  30  July.  There  he 
heard  reports  of  the  wealth  of  Mexico^  but  de- 
cided to  continue  jthe  voyage  southward,  search- 
ing for  a  strait  that  should  lead  across  terra 
firma  to  India.  Thus  he  and  his  companions, 
including  his  son  and  brother,  passed  a  cape 
to  which  the^  gave  the  name  Gracias  a  Dios, 
and  on  25  September,  reached  the  river  San 
Jnm  de  Nicaragua,  and  heard  stories  from  the 
natives  which  made  them  believe  they  were 
within  a  nine-days'  journey  of  a  splendid  land, 
such  as  Marco  Polo  had  described  in  his  account 
of  travels  in  Asia,  and  that  the  river  (janges 
lay  only  a  little  beyond.  On  7  October  they 
came  to  the  beautiful  Laguna  de  Chiriqui, 
and  on  the  adjoining  Veragua  coast  they 
obtained  a  large  amount  of  gold  by  trading 
with  die  natives.  Columbus  lingered  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Chagre   (now 
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called  Giagres)  River  and  Colon — -at  Porto 
Bdlo  from  2  to  9  November,  and  at  other 
points  within  a  few  miles  for  three  weeks  • 
and  five  days.  Thus  during  mort  than  a 
month  the  greater  discoverer  hovered  vol- 
untarily about  the  spot  where  the  strait  he 
dreamed  of  was  to  be  cut  four  centuries  later. 
And  when  he  thought  to  return  by  the  way  he 
had  come,  abandoning  the  search,  stress  of 
weather  held  his  vessels  back,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  6  Jan.  1503»  that  they  anchored  in  a  little 
river  just  west  of  Colon.  He  wished  to  plant 
a  colony  on  the  coast  between  Veragua  and 
CerelMiro,  but,  hostilifies  breaking  out  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  natives,  the  former  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  attempt,  and  once 
more  Columbus  passed  the  place  of  the  future 
canal,  clinging  to  the  shore  before  setting  a 
straight  course  for  Jamaica. 

In  1506  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  and  Vicente 
Pinz6n  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Honduras 
westward,  exploring  the  Gull  of  Honduras^  in 
search  of  a  passage  by  water  to  the  Far  East 

—  India  and  Cathay.  Several  years  passed  be- 
fore the  Spanish  King,  Ferdinand,  authorized 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa  to 
colonize  and  govern,  in  his  name,  the  northern 
coast  of  South  and  Central  America.  The 
river  Darien  or  Atrato  was  made  the  dividing 
line  between  their  dominions.  The  eastern  or 
South  American  portion  was  called  Nueva 
Andalucia,  and  of  this  Ojeda  was  made  gov- 
ernor ;  the  western  division  was  named  ^^^Golden 
Castile,^  CasHlla  del  Oro,  and  the  command 
given  to  Nicuesa.  The  latter  secured  the  larger 
number  of  followers;  the  former,  however, 
attracted  to  his  standard  Martin  de  £ncisco» 
afterward  governor,  Balboa,  di^overer  of  the 
Southern  Sea,  and  Francisco  Pizarro,  conqueror 
of  Peru.  The  forces  of  both  governors  suf- 
fered extreme  hardships,  Nicuesa's  capital  was 
at  Nombre  de  Dios,  Ojeda's  at  San  Sebastian 

—  so  named  because  the  Indians  afflicted  them 
as  that  saint  was  tortured.  *  Ojeda  returning  to 
Espaiiola,  where  he  died,  Encisco,  Balboa  and 
Pizarro  removed  the  capital  of  Nueva  Anda- 
lucia to  .Antigua  del  Darien,  that  is,  a  point 
within  Nicuesa's  dominions.  In  the  contest  for. 
supremacy  that  ensued,  Nicuesa  was  die  loser, 
Balboa  assumed  command,  and  Antigua  be- 
came the  centre  of  Spanish  enterprise  in  that 
part  of  America.  On  25  Sept.  1513,  Balboa 
discovered  the  Southern  Sea,  and  four  days 
later  took  possession  of  it,  with  all  its  lands 
and  ports  and  islands  in  the  name  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain.  Before  news  of  this  dis- 
covery reached  the  Spanish  court,  a  successor 
to  Balboa  had  been  appointed  in  the  person  of 
Pedrarias  Davila.  In  1517  Balboa  was  falsely^ 
charged  with  treason,  and  executed.  Pedraria& 
DavOa,  being  superseded  in  command,  went 
to  the  south  coast  and  founded  the  city  of 
Panama  (that  is,  the  old  Panama,  six  miles 
from  the  present  city),  15  Aug.  1519. 

A  voyage  into  the  imknown  northwest  from 
Panama  was  made  in  1522  b^  Gil  Gonzales,  who 
explored  the  Dulce  and  Nicoya  gulfs  indent- 
ing Costa  Rica's  southern  shore.  Thence 
northward  50  leagues  he  went,  to  the  domain 
of  a  chief  whose  name  was  Nicaragua,  and  who 
dwelt^  near  the  orincipal  _  lake  of  that  region. 
Gonzales  learned  that  this  lake,  though  lying 
near  the  Southern  Sea,  had  an  outlet  to  the 
Caribbean.     In  his  narrative  he  says  that  the 


discovery  is  important,  inasmuch  as  only  ^two 
or  three  leagues  of  very  level  road  separate 
the  two  seas.*  The  expedition  returned  to 
Panama  in  15?3,  after  baptizing  thousands  of 
natives  and  securing  112,000  pesos  of  gold. 
On  15  Sept.  1521,  Panama  was  made  a  city  with 
royal  privileges;  the  episcopal  see  was  trans- 
ferred to  it;  from  this  base  expeditions  were 
sent  out  toward  Peru  and  into  the  northwest. 
Pedrarias,  in  1524,  dispatched  Francisco  Her- 
nandez de  Cordoba  with  Hernando  de  Soto 
and  other  captains  to  Lake  Nicaragua.  Gil 
Gonzales,  continuing  his  discoveries^  in  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua,  came  into  collision  with 
De  Soto;  and  only  a  little  later  one  of  the 
captains  of  Heman  Cortes,  the  Spanish  con- 

Sueror  of  Mexico,  appearea  as  a  claimant  for 
lie  territory  of  Honduras.  In  the  latter  i)art 
of  October  1524  Cortes  set  out  from  Mexico, 
marching  to  Honduras  with  an  army  of  about 
100  horsemen,  40  archers  and  arquebusiers  and 
3,000  native  warriors  and  servants.  After  mak-* 
ing  himself  governor  of  the  countiy,  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Mexico  Qtv  in  May  1526. 
Pedrarias  went  to  Nicaragua  about  the  same 
time.  There  were  rival  Spanish  governors  even 
then  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Guatemala 
and  Salvador  were  overrun  by  Pedro  de  Al- 
varado,  second  in  command  to  Cortes.  The 
former  country,  in  which  a  great  empire  had 
existed  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era,  was  inspected  by  Alvarado  in 
1522,  and  conquered  with  a  small  force  of 
Spaniards  and  native  allies  before  two  years. 
had  passed.  In  1535  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  colonize  Veragua  was  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  descendants  of  Columbus  (on  whom 
the  titles.  *Duke  of  Veragua,*  etc.,  had  been 
conferred),  and  a  still  more  calamitous  enter- 
prise was  that  of  Diego  Gutierrez,  a  citizen  of 
Madrid  who  led  an  expedition  to  Costa  Rica 
north  of  Veragua  in  1540.  Francis  Drake,  Eng- 
lish privateersman,  attacked  Nombre  de  Dios 
in  1572.  Again,  in  1595,  Drake  ([now  Sir 
Francis,  knidnted  for  his  feat  of  sailing  round 
the  worldX  ^ir  John  Hawkins  and  others  took 
Nombre  ae  Dios :  but  an  English  force  of  750 
men  sent  to  attack  Panama  was  defeated  by  the 
Spaniards  when  half-way  across  the  istmnus. 
Drake^  dying  on  28  Jan.  I59d  was  buried  off 
Porto  Bello.  The  conquest  of  Costa  Rica  was 
undertaken  by  Nicaraguan  Spaniards  in  1560. 
Partial  success  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the 
soldiers;  meanwhile,  however,  great  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  pacification  of  that  prov- 
ince by  the  efforts  of  Franciscan  friars. 
.  Captain  William  Parker,  sailing  from  Ply- 
mouth in  November  1601,  captured  Porto  Bello.. 
In  December  1616  the  Kmc^  of  Spain  informed 
the  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro  that  he  and 
the  commercial  world  believed  that  communi- 
cation might  be  established  easily  between  the 
oceans  by  constructing-  a  canal.  This  was  the 
century  of  English  depredations  and  of 
Spanish  idle  dreaming,  Spain's  centuries  of 
vigorous  expansion  having  passed.  In  ^668 
the  Welsh  buccaneer  Mor^n  plundered  Porto 
Bello,  his  foul  cruelty  rivalmg  any  Spanish  mis- 
deed in  this  blood-stained  region.  Three  years 
later,  having  at  his  disposal' a  fleet  of  37  ships 
and  a  force  of  2,000  fighting  men,  he  captured 
Panama  (January  1671).  The  inhabit?ints  set 
fire  to  their  homes,  and  built  a  new  city  of  the 
same  name  at  a  little  distance  in  a  Jocality  less         t 
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exposed  to  attack.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  city  of  Panami.  Granada,  in 
Nicaragua,  was  sacked  by  French  and  English 
pirates  in  1686.  A  number  of  influential 
Scotchmen,  chief  of  whom  was  William  Pater- 
son,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  were 
authorized  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1695 
to  found  colonies  in  savage  lands.  They  after- 
ward obtained  letters  patent  from  William  III 
of  England.  Paterson  chose  Darien,  believing 
the  control  of  the  traffic  of  the  isthmus  to  be 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  England;  he 
certainly  was  not,  as  is  incorrectly  and  com- 
monly stated,  merely  anxious  to  make  money 
for  his  company,  and  reckless  of  consequences 
to  the  colonists.  (Consult  Bannister's  <Life> ; 
Rodriguez's  ^Anexion  de  Cuba,*  etc.).  The 
largest  and  most  costly  expedition  that  had  yet 
been  fitted  out  for  colonization  in  America 
sailed  from  Leith,  26  July  1698,  and  founded 
*l^ew  Saint  Andrew.®  Subsequently  recruits 
were  sent  out  to  them ;  but  the  project  came  to 
a  miserable  end.  More  than  2,000  lives  and 
several  millions  of  money  had  been  lost,  when 
the  survivors  were  starved  into  surrender  by 
the  Spaniards.  A  British  squadron  commanded 
by  Adm.  Edward  Vernon  (21  Nov.  1739). 
took  Porto  Bello,  but  was  defeated  at  Carta- 
gena. Meanwhile  English  settlements  of  a  very 
peculiar  character  had  been  begun  in  Mosquitia 
and  at  Belize.  The  Misskito  tribe,  called  by 
the  Spanish  and  English  ^Sambos*  or  •Mos- 
quitos,'*  a  hybrid  people,  descendants  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  "Cimarrones,*  and  natives,  ruled 
by  an  hereditary  king,  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Honduras  ana  Nicaragua  in  the  17th 
century.  Unoccupied  by  the  Spanish,  this  coast 
was  frequented  by  buccaneers,  who  made  Cape 
(}racias  a  Dios,  on  the  dividing  line  between  the 
colonies  just  mentioned,  their  rendezvous. 
Small  settlements  of  English  adventurers  ex- 
isted in  this  region.  By  the  Treatv  of  Madrid 
(1670)  certain  rights  were  conceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  British  claim  -was  asserted 
(1744)  by  sending  troops  and  building  forts, 
but  it  was  withdrawn  (1786)  when  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  as  to  the  cession  by  Spain 
of  the  territory  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras.  The  ex- freebooters  of  Belize, 
reinforced  by  other  adventurers,  were  able  to 
exploit  the  nch  forests  and  hold  their  own,  or 
more,  in  the  contest  for  the  possessioh  of  this 
territory  waged  at  intervals  between  the  au- 
thorities at  Yucatan  and  the  wood-cutters 
(regarded  as  interlopers)  from  1733  until  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  The  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles (1783)  defined  the  limits  of  Belize;  but 
these  were  more  precisely  stated  in  the  treaty 
signed  at  London,  14  July  1786.  The  bound- 
aries were  subsequently  extended  by  encroach- 
ments of  the  wood-cutters.  Thus  England, 
retaining  the  region  now  known  as  the  colony 
of  British  Honduras,  abandoned  possession  of 
the  Mosquito  coast,  though  her  claim  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  degree  of  mfluence  in  the  latter 
territory  (from  which  the  Spaniards  were 
expelled  by  the  Sambos  in  1796)  was  not  ex- 
pressly and  absolutely  surrendered  until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  Before  that  de- 
termination, several  reverses  were  sustained  in 
Nicaragua.  An  English  force  was  repulsed  at 
Fort  San  Carlos  in  1769.  A  few  years  later  the 
design  to  sunder  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
Central   America,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 


capture  a  route  for  an  interoceanic  canal,  by 
taking  possession  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
cities  of  Granada  and  Leon  (Consult  Bancroft's 
Central  America^),  proved  infeasible.  An 
English  force  of  about  IJ800  men,  including  a 
party  of  marines  under  Horatio  Nelson,  was 
forced  by  the  deadly  fevers  to  abandon  the 
attempt 

Except  Belize,  Mosquitia,  and  large  tracts  in 
which  the  Indians  remained  nearly  undis- 
turbed, Spain  now  held  the  land,  but  no  longer 
had  energy  or  opportunity  to  develop  its 
natural  resources.  The  natives,  more  docile 
and  serviceable  thah  in  other  parts  of  America, 
seldom  increased  the  difHculties  of  the  situa- 
tion by  uprisings;  there  was,  however,  little 
incentive  to  accumulate  property  in  a  land 
menaced  constantly  for  a  hundred  yeafs  by 
English,  Dutch  and  French  pirates.  The  sev- 
eral divi3ions  of  an  apathetic  population  were 
easily  drawn  together  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  captain-general  of  Guatemala,  by 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  controlled  the 
provinces  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua 
and  Salvador,  beside  others  now  within  Mexi- 
can boundaries.  Revolt  against  Spain  was  the 
form  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  people,  awak- 
ened from  diis  lethargy,  naturally  expressed 
itself.  Unfortunately  armed  revolt  has  ever 
since  been  too  closely  identified  with  progress 
in  the  popular  conception.  The  first  weak 
blow  for  Central  American  freedom  was 
struck  in  San  Salvador,  5  Nov.  1811.  A 
sequel  to  this  attempt  (in  Leon,  Nicaragua,  13 
Dec.  1811)  duplicated  this  Salvadorean  effort, 
in  result  as  in  motive.  A  third  failure  was 
recorded  when  the  Colombian  insurgents 
(1820)  fitted  out  a  combined  sea  and  land  ex- 
pedition to  operate  against  the  towns  of  Omoa 
and  Trujillo.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  cast  in 
its  lot  with  South  An>erica,  rather  than  with 
Central  America,  by  voluntary  annexation  to 
the  republic  of  Colombia  on  28  Nov.  1821. 
(For  its  subsequent*  history  see  Colombia  and 
Panama).  The  declaration  of  independence 
at  the  city  of  Guatemala,  15  Sept.  1821,  was 
little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  tnumphant  cry 
of  othef  Spanish-American  colonies  in  revolt. 
It  was  followed  (5  Jan.  1822),  by  a  decree  of 
the  junta  directiva  annexing  Central  America 
to  Mexico.  Salvador  refusing  to  join  in  this 
surrender,  a  war  with  Guatemala  ensued.  Be- 
fore 18  months  had  passed  the  Central  Ameri- 
can provinces  resolved  to  form  a  union  and 
constitute  a  single  nation.  On  1  July  1823  a 
national  constituent  assembly  expressed  this 
purpose,  the  name  chosen  for  the  nation  being 
Provincias  Unidas  del  Ccntro  de  Amirica. 
Though  laggards  in  the  race  to  win  freedom, 
the  Central  Americans  were  prompt  in  bestow- 
ing it.  The  laws  of  31  Dec.  1823,  and  17  and 
24  April  1824,  emancipated  their  slaves  and 
declared  that  slaves  of  other  countries  on  com- 
ing to  Central  America  should  be  freed.  When 
dissensions  and  civil  war  broke  .up  their  con- 
federacy, they  had  at  least  taken  one  step  for- 
ward,^ in  advance  of  their  neighbors.  The  con- 
gressional decree  of  30  May  1838,  granting  to 
the  states  the  privilege  of  unrestrained  action 
in  most  important  matters,  practically  dissolved 
the  union,  ^  though  Salvador  tried  to  maintain 
or  renew  it  long  after  the  other  confederates 
had  withdrawn.  Nicaragua,  on  recovering  her 
autonomy,  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
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Great  Britain^  the  latter  upholdiiig  the  claim 
of  the  Mosquito  King  to  all  the  territory  lying 
between  Cape  Gracias  4  Dies  and  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Juan  River,  and  sending  (January 
1848)  two  warships  to  occupy  the  port  of  San 
Juan.  Nicaragua  vidded  provisionally  to 
superior  force.  At  this  point  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States  was  felt;  and  soon  after- 
ward the  Oayton-Bulwcr  Treaty,  concluded  at 
Washington  19  April  1850,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain^  provided  that  neither 
power  should  occupy,  fortify,  colonize  or  exe]> 
rise  dominion  over  any  portion  of  Central 
American  territory  (except  Belize),  or  make 
use  of  a  protectorate  in  any  form.  This  treaty 
guarantees  Central  Anlerican  independence  and 
encourages  the  maintenance  of  Eng^iish  influ- 
ence, which  was  considered  beneficial  within 
certain  limits.  By  the  Zcledon-Wykc  Treaty  of 
28  Jan.  1860,  Ejigland  ceded  to  Nicarag^ua 
absolutelv  the  protectorate  over  the  Mo3<Iiiito 
coast.  While  the  diplomacy  of  the  govern? 
ment  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  nuiin 
considerate  and  helpful  at  this  time,  the  con* 
duct  of  some  of  her  citizens  left  much  to  be 
desired.  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown, 
was  bombarded  by  the  United  States  sloop-of- 
war  Cyane,  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  a 
landing  party  from  that  vessel,  on  13  July  1854 
(see  Walker,  William).  Renewal  of  the 
efforts  to  achieve  Central  American  unity  was 
due,  in  a  measure,  to  President  Barrios  of 
Guatemala  (1873-^).  For  the  further  de^ 
velopsnent  of  this  design;  the  attempt  (1895-98) 
to  unite  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador; 
the  treahr  of  20  Tan.  1902,  and  events  of  the 
years  1885  to  1916,  see  the  separate  articles  on 
each  of  the  five  Ontral  American  republics. 
All  the  Central  American  countries  sent 
delegates  to  a  conference  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  14  Nov.  to  20  Dec.  1907.  As  a  result 
of  their  deliberations  eight  conventions  were 
signed,  in  relation  to  a  general  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity,  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice,  of  an  international 
bureau,  of  a  pedagogical  institute  also  inter- 
national in  design,  etc.  The  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  was  opened  at  Cartago,  Costa 
Rica,  26  May  1908  in  the  presence  of  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  five  Central  American  nations, 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Mexico.  This 
international  court  is  now  established  at  San 
Jos^  Costa  Rica.  On  20  Jan.  1909  a  meeting 
at  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  was  attended  by 
delegates  of  the  five  nations  and  an  agreement 
was  framed  to  secure  the  unification  of  the 
monetary  systems,  customs  duties,  weights  and 
measures,  fiscal  laws  and  consular  service. 
This  was  the  year  of  the  Zelaya  episode  ([see 
NicAPAGUA  —  History  ) .  Other  happenings 
served  to  concentrate  attention  upon  Nicaragua, 
which  during  the  latter  i>art  of  the  summer 
and  the  entire  autumn  of  1912  was  in  a  state 
of  revolution  which  imperiled  the  lives  and 
property  of  foreigners  and  so  led  to  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States.  In  January  1914 
another  conference  took  place,  which  carried 
even  further  the  re<!ommendations  of  the  con- 
ference of  1909  and  added  plans  for  agreements 
as  to  international  highways,  postal  and  tele- 
graphic regulations,  and  coasting  trade,  as  well 
as  the  founding  of  a  central  pedagogic  insti- 
tute and  a  central,  mission  of  foreign  relations. 
Although  no  united  action  had,  up  to  Febru- 


aiy  1917,  been  taken  to  put  in  operation  the 
plans  of  these  conferences^  good  influences 
were  at  work  making  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  essential  community  of  interests  and 
responsibilities  and  bringing  nearer  to  realiza- 
tion the  stabilization  of  financial  and  political 
conditions.  Thus,  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua,  proclaimed  24 
June  1916^  served  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  increasing  eventuallv  the  solidarity  of 
Nicaraguai  Honduras,  £1  Salvador  and  Costa  . 
Rica;  while  the  establishment  of  banks  in 
Central  America,  with  the  aid  of  capitalists  in 
the  United  States,  has  proved  the  jiower  of 
such  organizations  to  aid  regular  and  orderly 
development  throughout  all  that  region, 
wherever  transportation  routes  can  be  main- 
tained with  reasonable  economy.  Consult 
^Nicaraguan  Canal  Route>  (Treaty  Series,  No. 
624,  Washington  1916)  and  < Proceedings  of  the 
First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference*  (es- 
pecially pages  585-87,  Washington  1915). 

Biblioyrniphy.r— Bandelier,  A.  F.,  <  Notes  on 
the  Bibhograpny  of  Yucatan  and  Central 
America*  (in  American  Antiquarian  Society 
Proceedings,  new  series,  Worcester,  Mass., 
1880,  Vol.  I,  No.  n  ;  Brown,  P.  M.,  <American 
Intervention  in  CTentral  America*  (in  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.),  < Latin  America* 
(New  York  1914);  Chamay,  D.,  <Ancient 
Cities  of  the  New  Worid*  (New  York  1887) ; 
Coloqhoun,  A.  R.  <The  Key  of  the  Pacific* 
(London  1895) ;  Cortes.  H..  <The  Fifth  Letter 
of  Hernan  Cortes  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
containing  an  Account  of  his  Expedition  to 
Honduras*  (London  1868);  Enodc,  C.  R., 
<The  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America* 
(London  1913) ;  Fife,  D.,  « Guatemala  and  the 
States  of  Central  America*  (London  1913) ; 
Palacio,  D.  Gariade,  ^C^rta  dirigida  al  rey  de 
Espana,  ano  1576*  (New  York  1860)  ;  Keane, 
A.  H.,  ^Central  and  South  America*  (London 
1909);  Palmer,  P.,  <  Central  America  and  its 
Problems*  (New  York  1910) ;  Phillips,  P.  L., 
^A  list  of  Books,  Magazine  Articles  and  Maps 
relating  to  Central  America,  1800-1900*  (Wash- 
ington 1902);  Shepherd,  W.  R.,  <Central  and 
South  America*  (London  1914) ;  Squier,  E.  G., 
<The  States  of  (Jentral  America*  (New  York 
1858);  Verrill,  A.  H.,  <South  and  Central 
American  Trade  Conditions*  (New  York 
1914) :  Walker,  W.,  <The  War  in  Nicaragua* 
(Mobile  1860). 

Marrion  Wilcox. 

CBNTRAL  AMERICA,  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations witlu —  The  earlier  general  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America  was  first 
attracted  to  a  larger  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  Central  America  under  Mon- 
roe's administration,  which  in  1818  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  1819  completed 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Gulf  power  by  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  in 
1822  recognized  the  extinguishment  of  direct 
Spanish  interests  in  Mexico,  and  in  1823  re- 
ceived from  Salvador  diplomatic  overtures  for 
annexation  or  a  protectorate  —  overtures  which 
were  later  withdrawn  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  danger  of  forced  annexation  to  Mexico. 

In  1823,  with  consent  of  Mexico  the  five 
Central  American  states  were  united  into  a 
national  federation  which  subsequently  adopted         j 
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a  constitution  On  the  model  of  that  of  the 
United  States  and  borrowed  the  code  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Central  American  commissioners  presented 
their  credentials  at  Washington  10  Sept  1823. 
In  1824,  Secretary  Adams  instructed  Thomas 
N.  Mann  to  visit  Guatemala  to  obtain  statistics 
and  political  information;  and  in  1825  the 
American  government  recognized  the  Federa- 
tion of  Central  America,  which  in  the  same 
year  was  also  recognized  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  first  American  diplomatic 
agent  to  the  Federation,  John  Williams,  was 
commissioned  on  29  Dec.  1825;  and  the  last 
American  representative  to  the  Federation,  ap- 
pointed in  1841,  left  his  post  in  March  1842. 
The  last  Federation  representative  at  Wash- 
ington took  his  leave  16  March  1828. 

On  5  Dec.  1825,  the  United  States  negotiated 
with  the  Federation  a  treaty  of  commerce 
which  expired  by  its  own  limitations  in  1837 
and  was  never  renewed.  In  April  1825,  the 
American  government  received  from  Canaz, 
the  representative  of  the  Federation,  a  propo- 
sal of  co-operation  in  promoting  the  openmg 
of  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  and,  in  1826^ 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Central  American  governmem  contracted  with 
A.  H.  Palmer  of  New  York  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal;  but  failure  of  plans  caused 
Central  America  to  open  negotiations  with  a 
Holland  company,  whose  plans  failed  by  the 
political  disturbances  in  connection  with  the 
separation 'of  Belgium  from  Holland  in  1830. 

As  a  result  of  rebellions,  the  Federation  was 
partially  ended  by  1833.  It  was  practically  dis- 
solved by  1839  by  the  legislative  decree  of  1838 
granting  each  member  of  the  Union  the  privi- 
lege of  unrestrained  action  in  the  most  im- 
portant matters,  and  completely  dissolved  by 
1847. 

After  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  Fed- 
eration American  diplomatic  representatives  to 
the  separate  republics  wei-e  first  sent  to  Guate- 
mala in  1848,  to  Salvador  in  1849,  to  Nicaragua ' 
in  1851,  to  Costa  Rica  in  1852  and  to  Honduras 
in  1853.  Diplomatic  representatives  of  the  sep- 
arate Central  American  states  were  received  at 
Washington  from  Nicaragua  in  1849,  from 
Costa  Rica  in  1851,  from  Guatemala  in  1851, 
from  Salvador  in  1853  and  from  Honduras 
in  1854:  A  commercial  treaty  was  negotiated 
with  Costa  Rica  in  1851.  A  similar  treaty,  ne- 
gotiated with  Nicaragua  in  1849  and  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  did  not  become  operative. 

Active  American  diplomacj^  affecting  Cen- 
tral America  really  began  with  the  military 
occupation  of  California  and  the  resulting  Co- 
lombia treaty  of  1846  which  was  ratified  in 
June  1848.  The  motive  which  attracted  the 
American  government  to  exercise  a  larger  in- 
fluence over  the  region  was  associated  with  the 
problem  of  the  establishment  and  proper  con* 
trol  of  a  new  route  to  California.  It  was  also' 
connected  with  the  development  of  canal  plans 
by  Louis  Napoleon  between  1844  and  1848,  and 
consequent  competitive  English  operations  and 
plans  in  Central  America,  especiallv  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Nicaraguan  port  ot  San  Juan 
(Greytown)  which  precipitated  the  intervention 
of  American  diplomacy  and  the  negotiation  of 
the  famous  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (q.v.)  of 
1850  which  guat-anteed  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence '  of   Central  American   territory  and 


prepared  the  way  for  the  extinguishment  of  any 
British  claim  of  sovereignty  or  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  Indians  along  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua  —  a  claim  which  was  finally  termi- 
nated by  the  English  treaty  negotiated  by  Wyke 
with  Nicaragua  in  January  1860.  On  questions 
connected  with  these  negotiations  Central 
America  requested  and  welcomed  the  support 
of  the  United  States. 

Boundary  questions  between  Central  Amer- 
ican states  furnished  an  opportunity  for  Eng- 
land to  assert  her  earlier  territorial  claim.  In 
1852  Webster,  acting  under  friendly  mediation 
of  the  American  government,  submitted  propo- 
sitions for  adjustment  of  such  questions  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  but  they  were 
rejected  by  Nicaragua.  In  1853,  Marcy,  anxious 
to  prevent  European  intermeddling  in  Central 
American  affairs  (and  especially  English  en- 
croachments in  Honduras),  encouraged  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Central  Federation,  but  he 
was  not  ready  to  pledge  the  American  govern- 
ment to  expel  the  British  from  the  Bay 
Islands.  After  1853,  American  diplomatic  re- 
lations in  Central  America  were  affected  by  the 
constant  apprehension  of  European  influence 
inimical  to  American  interests,  and  by  a  series 
of  irritating  events  including  the  bombardment 
and  burning  of  Greytown  by  Americans  in  1854 
as  a  punishment  for  an  alleged  insult  to  the 
American  Minister  to  Nicaragua. 

Relations  were  complicated  by  Walker's 
bold  designs  in  connection  with  the  political 
factions  in  Nicaragtia,  culminating  in  his  con- 
quest of  Nicaragua  and  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  country.  By  his  expeditions, 
and  by  the  filibuster  diplomacy  with  which  he 
vainly  sought  to  gain  recognition  at  Washings- 
ton,  he  caused  Nicaragua  to  present  to  the 
American  government  a  series  of  claims  for 
damages  and  created  acn  ill  feeling  of  all  the 
Latin  American  representatives  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty  of 
alliance  against  the  supposed  designs  of  the 
United  States. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  Walker 
episode  was  the  closure  of  the  transit,  causing 
a  diversion  of  traffic  which  perhaps  changed 
the  destiny  of  Nicaragua. 

In  this  period,  by  1856,  the  American  ^v- 
ernment  adopted  a  more  aggressive  American 
policy  in  regard  to  control  of  transit  and  canal 
routes. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Central  American 
people,  seeing  that  the  causes  which  produced 
filibustering  were  passing  away  by  the  results 
of  Union  victories,  and  fearing  the  designs  of 
all  Europe  (and  especially  of  France)  against 
American  states,  became  more  friendly  to  the 
government  at  Washington  and  anxiously 
hoped  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  the  failure  of 
Lee  at  Gettysburg,  some  advocated  ^annexation 
to  the  United  States,  Others  relying  on  the 
American  government  as  natural  protector  of 
American  republics  requested  alliance  or  aid. 
To  them  Seward  replied  that  the  most  effective 
aid  to  American  republics  was  the  moral  influ- 
ence resulting  from  the  integrity  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  and  the  stability  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. 

The  considerate  policy  of  Secretary  Seward 
during  the  Civil  War  period  in  forbearing  to 
press  claims  of  American  citi2ens  against  the 
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government  of  Nicaragua  —  claims  which  had 
long  been  a  source  of  diplomatic  irritation  — 
unfortunately  caused  Nicaragua  to  regard  the 
claims  as  abandoned  and  to  refuse  to  negotjate 
a  claims  convention  in  1871,  although  she  agreed 
to  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation 
in  1867.  The  claims  long  remained  a  source 
of  diplomatic  discussion  at  intervals  and  were 
never  settled. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centurv  the 
chief  interest  and  attention  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America,  aside  from  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  was  centred 
in  the  possibility  of  constructinc^  a  trans-isth- 
mian canal  across  Nicaragua.  With  the  idea 
that  the  Nicaraguan  route  was  more  practical 
than  the  Panama  route,  an  American  oanal 
company  was  organized  in  1889  —  nominally  to 
build  a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  but  really  to 
induce  the  American  government  to  take  the 
responsibility  in  the  enterprise.  Until  1903,  a 
violent  controversy  ensued  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  two  routes.  With  the  idea  of  con- 
structing a  canal  via  the  Nicaragua  route  the 
American  government  negotiated  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Qayton-Bulwer  Treaty  which 
was  finally  terminated  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  of  December  1901.  Soon  thereafter,  how- 
ever, a  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Panama 
route,  disappointing  the  hopes  of  Nicaragua. 

In  recent  years,  earlier  American  interests 
and  influence  in  Central  America  have  been 
modified  and  expanded  by  new  American  ex- 
pansions in  world  commerce  and  larger  Amer- 
ican participation  in  world  politics.  By  1917 
the  United  States  dominated  the  Central  Amer- 
ican market  and  invested  in  Central  America 
more  capital  than  any  other  country,  and  was 
thus  more  closely  related  to  the  country  by 
economic  bonds. 

The  American  government,  with  a  policy  oi 
forbearance  and  national  unselfishness,  too 
long  allowed  Central  America  to  suffer  from 
divisions,  irresponsible  leadership,  revolution 
and  banlcruptcy.  True,  it  sometimes  used  its 
good  offices  to  prevent  interstate  conflicts,  il- 
lustrated in  1888  by  President  Cleveland's  ar- 
bitration of  a  long  pending  boundarv  dispute 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  With  the 
hope  of  reducing  sources  of  conflict  it  also 
urged  a  closer  union  and  co-operation,  recom- 
mending a  return  to  the  earlier  policy  of  fed- 
eration. In  1874  it  began  a  series  of  friendly 
efforts  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  and  settled  union,  but  practically  aban- 
doned its  diplomatic  efforts  in  that  direction 
after  the  pourparlers  of  Blaine  in  1881. 

In  1896,  the  last  attempt  to  restore  the  early 
Federal  union  was  made  by  the  Presidents  ei 
Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  who  (in 
accord  with  a  treaty  of  1895)  formed,  for  Uie 
exercise  of  their  external  sovereig^nty,  a  sin- 
gle loose  political  organization  with  the  title 
^Greater  Republic  of  Central  America*  which 
was  promptly  recognized  by  the  American 
government  b]^  the  reception  of  a  minister,  but 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  re- 
sponsibilty  of  each  of  the  separate  republics 
toward  the  United  States  remained  wholly  un- 
affected. Again  the  hope  of  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  federation  was  disappointed.  In 
1898,  as  a  result  of  revolutionary  movements 
—  and  especially  a  separatist  movement  in  Sal- 
vador—  the   provisional   executive   council   of 


the  Greater  Republic  announced  the  dissolution 
of  the  union  by  mutual  consent. 

In  1906  President  Roosevelt  with  the  co- 
operation of  President  Diaz^  in  order  to  ter- 
minate a  war  acted  as  mediator  in  a  dispute 
of  Guatemala  with  Salvador  and  Honduras. 
This  was  in  accord  with  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  received  the  assent  of  all  the  five  repub- 
lics except  that  of  President  Zelaya  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  directly  recognized  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  mediate  and  intervene 
in  Central  American  affairs.  In  February  1907 
the  American  government  failed  in  a  friendly 
mediation  to  prevent  Zelaya  from  making  war 
against  Honduras,  but  was  able  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  conflict  to  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala. In  August  1907,  by  strenuous  diplomatic 
representations,  it.  averted  war  between  Nica- 
ragua and  Salvador. 

At  Washington,  in  1907,  through  negotia- 
tions encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  United 
States  on  the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  five  sep- 
arate republics  held  a  Central  American  Peace 
Conference  to  find  a  basis  of  agreement  on 
political^  commercial  and  financial  relations. 
The  chief  results  were  a  series  of  palliative 
measures :  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Amer- 
ican International  Bureau  as  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation (a  miniature  of  the  Pan-American 
Union)  ;  the  foundation  of  a  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  (five  members)  in  Costa  Rica, 
for  the  arbitration  of  questions  of  an  inter-* 
national  character  affecting  the  relations  of  the 
five  republics;  and  a  provision  for  later  Central 
American  annual  conferences  to  discuss  political 
and  economic  questions  of  community  interest. 

The  American  government,  after  the  de- 
rision which  greeted  the  first  decision  of  the 
new  Central  American  court,  concluded  that  a 
court  without  means  of  enforcing  its  decisions 
was  of  no  value  —  and  reluctantly,  but  logically, 
concluded  that  American  intervention  was  nec- 
essary to  prevent  depredations  by  the  Zelaya 
government  in  Central  America.  In  1909,  after 
the  execution  of  two  Americans  in  Nicaragua, 
it  intervened  directly,  compelled  Zelaya  to^  flee 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  agreement  (negotiated 
by  Secretary  Knox)  to  act  as  a  receiver  for 
Nicaragua  and  to  aid  the  new  government  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  its  finances^  In  the  ^m* 
mer  of  1912  it  landed  troops  at  the  request  of 
the  Nicaraguan  government  to  protect  Ameri^ 
can  lives  and  property  and  preserve  free  con^ 
munication  with  the  legation,  and  operated  the 
national  railway  under  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  It  also  negotiated  a  treaty,  later 
approved  by  the  Wilson  administration,  secur- 
"ing  for  its  services  in  rehabilitating  the  finances 
sole  rights  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  acfoss 
Nicaragua  and  to  a  coaling  station  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonscca.  In  August  1914  the  Nicaraguan 
govemment  was  kept  in  power  only  by  the 
presence  of  American  troops  landed  at  Blue- 
field. 

The  treaty,  finally  ratified  by  the  American 
Senate  in  February  1916,  providing  substantial 
aid  for  the  support  of  legally  constituted  good 
govemment  in  Nicaragua,  was  opposed  by  Costa 
Rica,  who  complained  that  it  violated  her  rights. 
It  was  also  opposed  elsewhere  in  Central  Amer- 
ica on  the  grotmd  that  it  would  prove  an 
obstacle  to  Central  American  union.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Ssdvador  and  Honduras  joined  in        j 
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the  protest.  Costa  Rica  brought  suit  against 
Nicaragua  in  the  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice  at  Cartago  (Costa  Rica).  The  court 
(in  1916)  decided;  that  Nicaragua  acted  ille^Uy 
in  selling  canal  rights  without  consulting  (3osta 
Rica,  and  in  threatening  the  neutrality  of  Hon- 
duras by  permitting  a  United  States  naval  base 
to  be  established  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca;  but 
Nicaragua  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  decision. 
Bibliography.— Bancroft,  H.  H.,  ^Central 
America>  (Vol.  III.  1886);  Blakeslee  (ed), 
^Latin  America^  (1914)  ;  Callalian,  J.  M.,  *Mon- 
roe  Doctrine,  1845-1870*  (< Proceedings >  Am. 
Soc.  Int.  Law  1914)  ;  Foster,  J.  W.,  <  Century 
of  American  Diplomacy'  ( 1900)  ;  Latan6,  J.  H., 
^Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  states 
with  Latin  America^  (1900);  Tones,  C.  L, 
^Caribbean  Interests  of  the  United  States' 
(1916) ;  Moore,  J.  B.,  <  International  Law 
Digest*  (1906);  Squier.  E.  G.,  < Notes  on  Cen- 
tral America'  (1855);  Scroggs,  William  O., 
^Filibusters  and  Financiers'  (1916). 
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CENTRAL  BANKS  OP  ISSUE.  See 
Ban^s  and  -Banking— World's  Systems 
(Article  3). 

CENTRAL  CITY,  Colo.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Gilpin  County,  situated  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  40  miles  northwest  of  Denver 
and  20  miles  southwest  of  Boulder.  It  lies  in 
a  gold-mining  district  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  its  industries  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  mines,  which  have  been 
worked  for  about  half  a  century.  The  first 
discovery  of  gold  in  paying  quantities  in  the 
State  was  made  here.  Central  Gtv  was  settled 
in  1859  and  was  incorporated  in  1864.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  bi- 
ennially, and  a  city  council.  There  are  munici- 
pal waterworks.    Pop.  1,782. 

CENTRAL  CITY,  Ky.,  city  in  Muhlen- 
berg County,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  the  Kentucky  and  Mid- 
land railroads,  35  miles  northwest  of  Bowling 
Green,  It  is  the  centre  of  the  bituminous  co^ 
region  of  western  Kentucky  and  its  coal-min- 
in'g  interests  are  extensive.  It  has  a  public  li- 
brary and  railroad  repair  shops.    Pop.  2,545. 

CENTRAL  CITY,  Neb.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Merrick  Count/,  130  miles  west  of 
Omaha,  on  the  Platte  River,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  and  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads. It  is  the  seat  of  Nebraska  Central  Col- 
lege and  has  extensive  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  interests.  The  electric  plant  and  water- 
works are  the  property  of  the  municipality. 
Pop.  2,428. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational 
institution  in  Fayette,  Mo.,  organized  in  1857 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South:  reported  at  the  end  of  1916: 
Professors  and  instructors,  13;  students,  252; 
volumes  in  the  library,  11,460;  value  of  all 
property,  $570,000. 

CENTRAL  PALLS,  R.  I.,  town  in  Provi- 
dence County,  situated  on  the  Blackstone  River 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  four  and  one-half  miles  north  of 
Providence.  It  has  a  number  of  large  manu- 
facturing establishments,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3,389,000^  including  cotton,  woolen, 


silk,  haircloth,  ^lass,  machineiy  and  leather 
factories.  The  nver  supplies  excellent  power. 
There  are  several  churches,  newspapers  and 
both  national  and  savings  banks.  It  obtains 
its'  water  supply  from  Pawtucket.  though  it 
owns  the  pipe  system  by  which  the  water  is 
supplied.  The  town,  formerly  included  in 
that  of  Lincoln,  was  incorporated  in  1895. 
Under  its  present  charter,  the  mayor  and  city 
council  are  elected  biennially,  the  latter  being 
a  bicameral  assembly.  The  executive,  with  the 
consent  of  the  aldermen,  nominates  police  of- 
ficers, and  the  school  committee  is  diosen  by 
popular  election;  all  other  officers  are  chosen 
by  the  council.    Pop.  22,754. 

CENTRAL  FORCES.    See  Mechanics. 

CENTRAL  OF  GEORGIA  RAILWAY 
COMPANY,  a  corporation  which  owns  or 
operates  in  Georgia  1,340.47  miles,  in  Alabama 
5/9.55  and  in  Tennessee  4.07,  a  total  of  1,924.09 
miles  of  main  track.  The  northern  terminus  is 
Chattanooga;  the  western  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery;  the  southern  Lockhart,  Ala.;  and 
the  eastern  Savannah.  The  following  lines 
constitute  the  system: 

Owned  —  Under  first,  consolidated  and  gen- 
eral and  refunding  mortgages :  Savannah  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Gordon  to  Milledgeville,  Ga.:  311.34 
miles. 

Owned  —  Under  divisional,  consolidated  and 
genera!  and  refunding  mortgages:  Dover  to 
Brewton,  Ga. ;  Milledgeville  to  Covington,  Ga. ; 
Macon  Junction  to  Athens,  Ga. ;  Columbus,  Ga., 
to  Andalusia,  Ala.;  Carrollton,  Ga.,  to  Belt 
Junction,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Chickamauga  to 
Durham,  Ga.;  Lyerly,  Ga.,  to  Dewey,  Ala.; 
Greenville  to  Raymond,  Ga.;  1.67  Mile  Post  to 
Margaret,  Ala. :  579.22  miles. 

Owned  — Under  consolidated  and  general 
and  refunding  mortgages :  Savannah  to  Tybee, 
Ga. ;  Bamesville  to  Thomaston,  Ga.;  Griffin  to 
Carrollton,  Ga.;  Meldrim  to  Lyons,  Ga.,  58.09 
miles,  leased  to  Georgia  and  Alabama  Railway 
Company ;  Covington  to  Porterdale,  Ga. ;  Amer- 
icus  to  Columbus,  Ga. ;  Columbus  to  Greenville, 
Ga.;  Columbus,  Ga.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Opelika  to  Roanoke,  Ala.;  Montgomery  to 
Eufaula,  Ala.;  Eufaula  to  Ozark,  Ala.;  Henry 
Ellen  to  1.67  Mile  Post,  Upper  Cahaba  branch: 
541.83  miles.    Grand  total  owned,  1,432.39  miles. 

Leased  —  Aueusta  and  Savanah  Railroad. 
Southwestern  Railroad,  Chattahoochee  and 
Gulf  Railroad:  477.52  miles. 

Trackage  rights,  14.18  miles.  Total  miles 
operated,  1,924.09. 

Funded  Debt.— The  funded  debt  of  the 
company  on  30  June  1915  was  $37,032,350. 

Earnings. —  The  general  income  account  for 
the  year  ended  30  June  1915  was  as  follows: 

Total  operatiog  revenues.- $12, 108.184 

Total  operating  expenses 8,973,511 

Net  operating  xvvenues 83,134,673 

Taxes t576.544 

Uncollectible  revenues 10,496 

Operating  income $2,547 .633 

Other  inoome 1 ,355 ,998 

Total  inoome $3,903,631 

Total  charges 2,701 .626 

Surplus  after  chaf«eB $1 .202.005 

Di^tidends ! ,  150,000 

Balance $52.005 
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B<iiaipinieiit  and  TraHlcw-^Central  of  Georgui 
Railway  Company  owns  336  locomotives,  273 
passenger  cars,  10,220  freight  cars  and  389 
service  cars,  and  requires  the  services  of  more 
than  10,000  employees.'  The  company  trans- 
ports annually  about  4,500,000  passengers  and 
5,000,000  tons  of  f  rei^t. 

Hi8tory.-~<The  company  was  incorporated 
under  its  present  name  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000,  17  Oct  1895.  Through  the  purchase 
of  its  entire  outstanding  capital  stock  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company  acquired  con- 
trol in  June  1909.  On  17  June  1912  the  charter 
of  the  Centtal  of  Georgia  Railway  Company 
was  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  issue  of 
$15,000,000  (preferred)  additional  stock.  The 
railroad  was  originally  incorporated  20  Dec. 
Id33,  as  The  Central  Railroad  and  Canal  Com- 
pany of  Georgia,  with  capital  of  $1,500,000. 
In  1835  the  corporate  name  was  changed  to 
The  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of 
Georgia.  The  first  train  passed  over  the  whole 
line  from  Savannah  to  Macon  (190  miles^  on 
13  Oct.  1843;  the  Macon  depot  was  opened  for 
regular  business  on  1  Nov.  1843  and  trains 
were  regularly  operated  over-'^he  whole  line 
daily  thereafter,  Sundays  excepted.  Earnings 
from  carrying  passengers  and  freights  are  re< 
ported  as  early  as  August,  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1839.  The  road  at  that  time  was  com- 
pleted to  a  point  about  76  miles  from  Savannah 
toward  Macon.  The  road  from  Savannah  to 
Macon  is  reported  to  have  cost,  including  de- 
pots, motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  ^,581,723. 
an  average  of  $13,588  per  mile.  The  Imes  hsted 
above  and  completing  the  system  were  built 
afterward  and  incorporated  by  purchase  or 
lease.  The  Central  Railroad  and  Banking 
Companjy  of*  Georgia  was  leased  to  Georgia  Par 
cific  Railway  Company  1  June  1891,  and  passed 
into  receivers'  hands  on  4  March  1892.  Deed 
of  special  master  to  Samuel  Thomas  and 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  is  dated  17  Oct.  1895^  and  con- 
firmatory deed  from  the  receivers  to  Central 
of  Georgia  Railway  Company  is  dated  U  Dec. 
1896.  As  already  stated  above,  the  company 
has  since  come  under  the  control  of  tiie  Illmois 
Central  Railroad  Company. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  STATES,  the  official 
British  term  for  a  collection  of  states  in  Hin- 
dustan, consisting  of  five  groups  or  agencies, 
namely,  Bundelkhand,  Bhaghelkhand,  Gwalioij 
Rewa  and  Malwa,  coverin^^  an  area  of  121,845 
square  miles,  under  the  ultimate  charge  of  the 
govemor-generars  agent  at  Indore.  The  larg- 
est individual  states  are  Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopal 
and  Rewa;  total  pop.  15,699,800. 

CENTRAL  PARK,  the  most  noted  park 
in  New  York  city,  extends  from  59th  street  to 
llOth  street  between  Fifth  avenue  and  Eighth 
avenue.  In  1856,  the  year  of  its  purchase  by 
the  dty,  the  land  now  constituting  Central  Park 
was  occupied  by  shanties,  bone-boiling  establish* 
ments,  pimries  and  pools  of  offensive  stagnant 
water,  which  rendered  the  neighborhood  any- 
thing but  park-like.  The  first  full  year's  re^ 
port  of  the  men  who  were  given  the  work  of 
turning  this  ground  into  a  park  contains  the 
following  description  of  its  condition: 

Mt  was  already  a  straggling  suburb,  when 
purchased  by  the  cjty,  and  a  suburb  more 
filth^r,  squalid  and  disgusting  can  hardly  be 
imagined.    A  considerable  number  of  its  inhab- 
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itants  were  engaged  in  occupations  which  are 
nuisances  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  forbidden 
to  be  carried  on  so  near  the  city.  They  were 
accordingly;  followed  at  night  in  wretched 
hovels  halt  hidden  among  the  rocks.  During 
the  autumn  of  1857,  300  dwellings  were  re- 
moved or  demolished  by  the  commissionefs,  to- 
gether with  several  nictories  and  numerous 
^swill  milk  and  hog- feeding  establishments.^ 
Ten  thousand  loads  of  stone  were  also  taken 
oS  the  land  and  used  to  build  a  rough  enclosing 
wall.»^ 

This  description  helps  one  to  appreciate  the 
vast  amount  of  work  and  artistic  planning  which 
has  been  necessary  to  bring  the  park  to  its 
present  state  of  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and 
tt  is  interesting  to  see  how  fully  the  prophecy 
of  a  park  commissioner,  who  wrote  in  1868^  has 
been  fulfilled: 

^But  we  who  are  in  the  middle  of  life,'  he 
says,  "can  never  know  all  its  beauty.  That  is 
reserved  for  those  for  whom  we  have  planted 
these  shrubs  and  trees,  and  spread  these  level 
lawns.  These  trees  will  arch  over  many  happy 
generations,-  and  thousands  who  are  not  yet 
bom  will  enjoy  the  sweet  green  of  the  grass; 
and  it  will  ever  habitually  serve  to  keep  the 
memory  of  its  founders  green.* 

The  central  site  was  finally  selected  despite 
its  uncompromising  topography  in  preference  to 
the  one  first  proposed  at  66th  street  on  the  East 
River  —  the  Jones'  Wood  site  —  because  it  was 
central  and  spacious.  It  was  also  thought  that 
the  great  expense  of  turning  it  into  building 
lots  —  the  extensive  filling  of  low,  swampy 
ground  and  blasting  away  of  ledges  —  would 
enable  the  city  to  purchase  the  land  at  a  low 
figure.  Including  a  number  of  acres  of  water 
surface,  comprising  the  two  reservoirs  belong- 
ing to  the  water  department,  the  cost  was  about 
$7,500  an  acre.  The  total  acreage,  including 
the  subsequent  extension  to  110th  street,  was 
843,  and  the  price  paid  $6,348,959.90. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  of  aldermen  to  select  the  most  desirable 
park  site  pronounced  emphatically  in  favor  of 
*thc  Central  Park,'  stating  their  opinion  that 
*it  could  be  made  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  most  celebrated  public  grounds  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe,  not  excepting  Hyde  Park  of 
London,  the  Champs  Elysees  of  Paris,  the  Pra- 
ter of  Vienna,  the  Cascine  of  Florence,  the 
Corso  of  Rome,  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  or  even 
on  the  American  continent,  with  the  spacious 
plazas  of  Havana  or  the  lovely  botanical  gar- 
dens of  Rio  de  Janeiro.* 

It  was  freely  predicted  by  the  opponents  of 
the  park  that  it  would  prove  a  white  elephant 
on  the  hands  of  the  city;  that  it  could  never 
be  made  into  a  decent-looking  park  and  was 
an  unnecessary  extravagance  which  the  city 
did  not  need  and  could  not  afford. 

The  largest  settlement  of  the  park  seems 
to  have  been  along  the  Eighth  avenue  side. 
Mount  Saint  Vincent  was  included  within  the 
park  borders,  situated  just  west  of  Fifth  avenue 
at  105th  street,  on  the  old  Boston  post  road, 
which  ran  diagonally  through  the  park.  The 
land  and  buildings  forming  the  State  arsenal 
were  subsequently  purchased  by  the  city  and 
added  to  the  park  in  1867,  the  price  paid  being 
$275,000. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  no  work  was 
done   in  improving  the   land   until   1857.     In 
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April  of  this  year  the  legislature  authorized  the 
issuance  of  bonds  and  in  the  following  June  a 
tentative  beginning  was  made  on  the  park.  Pre- 
liminary surveys  had  been  carried  out  by  Egbert 
L.  Viele,  the  first  engineer  to  the  commission* 
ers,  but  they  soon  decided  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  offer  a  series  of  prizes  to  outside 
architects  for  designs  for  the  formal  laying  out 
of  the  land.  In  1857  such  an  announcement  was 
made  and  on  1  April  1858  30  designs  were  sub- 
mitted. That  of  Messrs.  Olmsted  &  Vaux  was 
chosen  and  they  were  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $2,000.  In  1857  Mr.  Olmsted  had  been 
appointed  superintendent  to  the  board;  George 
E.  Waring,  agricultural  engineer;  Samuel  I. 
Gustin,  nurseryman,  and  several  other  landscape 
offices  had  been  created  and  filled.  In  1858 
Mr.  Olmsted  was  promoted  to  architect-in-chief 
at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year  and  the  other  offices 
abolished  or  subordinated  to  his.  The  work  of 
putting  the  successful  design  into  execution  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  Calvert  Vaux  and  J.  W. 
Mould  in  June  1858.  The  original  plan  has  been 
pretty  closely  adhered  to,  during  the  60  odd 
years  of  the  park's  existence,  although  there 
have  been  times  when  strong  efforts  were  made 
to  alter  it,  and  even  to  remodel  some  of  the 
previous  work.  In  1871,  when  the  Central  Park 
commissioners  were  legislated  out  of  office  and 
a  board  of  public  parks  for  the  whole  city 
instituted,  such  an  attempt  was  made,  one  of 
its  features  being  an  extensive  thinning  of  the 
trees. 

Until  1871  the  history  of  the  park  was  an 
uneventful  one.  Most  of  the  commissioners  had 
served  on  the  board  since  its  first  year,  and, 
except  for  family  squabbles  over  the  details  of 
management  and  construction,  the  improve- 
ments were  carried  on  without  interruption 
practically  in  the  entire  charge  of  Mr.  Olmsted. 
The  difficulties  which  began  to  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  department  after  its  polit- 
ical organization  in  1871  are  indicated  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Olmsted,  who  was  subsequently  made  a  commis- 
sioner and  president  of  the  board,  shortly  prior 
to  his  dismissal : 

*^As  superintendent  of  the  park,*  he  says, 
•I  once  received  in  six  days  more  than  7,000 
letters  of  advice  as  to  appointments,  nearljr  all 
from  men  in  office.*  Delegations  from  various 
political  organizations  came  to  find  out  <*what 
share  of  his  patronage  they  could  expect,*  and 
in  order  to  make  him  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible in  its  parceling  out  *they  took  the  liberty 
to  suggest  that  there  could  be  no  more  con- 
venient way  than  that  you  should  send  us  our 
due  quota  of  tickets,  if  ;you  please,  sir,  in  this 
form,  leaving  us  to  fill  in  the  name.*  Here  a 
pack  of  printed  tickets  was  produced,  which 
proved  to  be  blank  appointments,  bearing  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Tweed.  *That,*  continued  the 
spokesman  of  the  delegation,  *was  the  way  we 
arranged  it  fast  year,  and  we  don't  think  there 
can  be  anything  better.* 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  misconcep- 
tion, during  the  early  years  of  the  park,  as  to 
its  real  purpose,  and  considerable  jealousy  of 
its  regulations.  In  April  1864,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  regiments  of  the  first  division  of  the 
National  Guard,  despite  the  vehement  opposi- 
tion of  the  park  keepers,  marched  through  one 
of  the  gates  and  proceeded  to  drill  upon  the 


green.  Another  regiment  subsequently  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  thing. 

An  interesting  item  in  the  report  for  1863  is 
the  announcement  that  14  European  sparrows, 
^moineaux  of  France,*  were  let  loose  in  the 
park  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  This  original 
14,  apparently  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  the  pres- 
ent local  settlement,  must  now  be  represented 
by  several  million. 

The  paving  of  Fifth  avenue  up  to  the  park 
was  completed  in  1863.  Previous  to  this,  espe- 
cially in  wet  weather,  the  approaches  had  been 
extremely  bad,  and  the  completion  of  the  Fifth 
avenue  paving  led  to  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  park  for  driving.  In  its  early 
days  guards  were  stationed  at  each  of  the  park 
gates,  and  a  part  of  their  duty  was  to  count 
the  number  of  persons  passing  in.  In  1861  the 
result  of  the  count  was  1,863,263  pedestrians, 
73,547  equestrians  and  45d849  carriages,  the 
total  number  of  visitors  being  estimated  at 
2,404,659. 

^For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  existing  vegetation,*  says  the  first  annual 
report  (1857-58),  ^'^a  botanical  survey  of  the 
park  has  been  made.  First,  to  learn  how  far  it 
can  be  made  available  in  the  projected  improve- 
ments and  to  ascertain  what  plants  will  prove 
most  flourishing  if  transplanted  to  this  ground, 
and  second  to  discover  what  alterations  the  soil 
will  require  in  order  to  admit  of  an  increased 
variety.* 

This  report  details  about  70  species  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines.  Among  the  trees  were  in- 
cluded maples,  beech,  dogwood,  chestnut,  catalpa, 
red  birch,  persimmon,  ash,  locust,  black  walnut, 
red  cedar,  sweet  gum,  sycamore,  poplar,  Ameri- 
can aspen,  oak  and  elm.  All  told  there  were 
about  150,000  trees  and  shrubs.  Regardin^^  the 
present  vegetation  there  seems  to  be  no  available 
data,  no  continuous  record  of  the  planting  hav- 
ing been  kept  nor  any  detailed  botanical  study 
of  it  made  during  recent  years.  The  soil  of  the 
park  was  never  good  in  quality,  nor  abundant 
enough  to  support  the  vegetation  of  a  park. 
For  this  reason  the  public  had  to  be  excluded 
from  the  meadows  and  lawns,  as  a  single  day's 
trampling  of  the  grass  nearly  destroyed  it.  In 
1903  a  systematic  renovation  of  the  soil  was 
undertaken  and  continued  until  nearly  the  whole 
planted  area  was  covered  with  loam,  carted 
from  Long  Island,  at  an  expense  of  upward  of 
$2,000,000. 

Over  $30,000,000  have  been  spent  in  bringing 
the  park  to  its  present  condition.  It  is  2^ 
miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide  and  covers  843 
acres,  of  which  185  are  in  lakes  and  reservoirs 
and  408  in  forest  containing  over  half  a  million 
trees  and  shrubs.  There  are  31  miles  of  walks, 
10^  miles  of  roads  and  S\i  miles  of  bridle 
paths.  Twenty  gates  bearing  fanciful  titles 
such  as  Artists,  Scholars,  Hunters,  Strangers, 
Students,  etc.,  give  admittance  to  the  park. 
Adding  greatly  to  its  attractions  are  zoological 
and  botanical  gardens,  conservatories,  foun- 
tains, free  tennis  courts,  a  field  for  baseball  and 
other  games,  the  tree-lined  mall  with  its  fine 
statues  of  world-wide  celebrities  and  numerous 
other  monuments,  notably  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
and  the  Maine  monument,  gracing  different 
points. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES  AND  BERAR, 

India,  a  chief  commissionershp  created  in  1861, 
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embracinp^  the  former  province  of  Nagpur,  the 
two  territories  of  Sagar  and  Nerbudda  and 
other  territories  added  since,  the  present  desig- 
nation datinp[  from  1903.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Central  Indian  Agency  and  Chota-Nagpur  on 
the  north,  Orissa  on  the  east,  Madras  on  the 
southeast  and  Hyderabad  and  Bombay  on  the 
southwest  and  west  Its  total  area  is  99J823 
square  miles,  of  which  the  portion  imder  direct 
British  administration  contains  82.057  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  covered  witn  numerous 
hiUy  ranges,  among  which  the  chief,  the  Sat- 
pura  Range,  enters  from  the  west,  runs  in  an 
easterly  direction  and  has  numerous  offshoots.. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Nerbudda,  Wardha, 
Wain^nga  and  Mahanadi  rivers,  all  of  which 
are  navigable  for  some  distance  except  during 
the  dry  season.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry  and 
there  is  a  good  average  rainfall,  but  the  soil 
absorbs  the  moisture  so  quickly  that  irrigation 
becomes  necessary  in  cultivation.  Of  the  total 
area  only  about  one- fourth  is  cultivated,  while 
the  remainder  is  either  unfit  for  cultivation  or 
is  covered  with  jungle  and  forest.  The  culti- 
vated portion  consists  of  rice  fields,  wheat  and 
other  foods,  grains,  oilseeds  and  cotton.  Coal 
and  iron  are  found;  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  but  little  developed  and  consist  of 
iron  articles  and  cotton  goods.  The  Indian 
Midland,  Bengal  and  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
railways  traverse  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
administration  is  vested  in  a  chief  commis- 
sioner^  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  a  number  of 
commissioners  in  charge  of  special  departments. 
The  British  possessions  are  divided  into  four 
divisions  of  Nagpur^  Jabalpur,  Narbada  and 
Chutteesgurh,  each  m  chaise  of  a  commis- 
sioner. The  tributary  states  are  15  in  number. 
In  1902  the  government  of  India  took  Berar  on 
lease  in  perpetuity  at  a  rental  of  $850,000  an- 
nually to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  incorporated 
the  Hyderabad  contingent  in  the  Indian  army, 
and  in  the  next  year  annexed  Berar  to  the 
Central  Provinces  under  a  resident  commis- 
sioner. Education  is  aided  partly  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  is  partly  private.  The  population 
of  the  British  divisions  in  1911  was  10,859,146^ 
and  the  tributary  native  states  had  3,057,162. 
Nearly  82  per  cent  is  Hindu,  16  per  cent  Ani- 
mistic and  the  remainder  consists  of  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans.  The  chief  town  and 
seat  of  the  chief  commissioner  is  Nagpur. 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OP  NEW  JER- 
SBY,  The,  a  ^stem  operated  in  New  Jersey. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Reading  Company  which  owns 
over  52.9  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock.  The 
company  was  formed  22  Feb.  1849  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Elizabeth  and  Somerville 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Somerville  and. 
Eastern  Railroad  Company,  and  has  since  ab- 
sorbed the  Newark  and  New  York  Railroad 
Companv,  the  Perth  Amboy  and  Elizabeth 
Railroad  CoAipan>^  the  Constable  Hook  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Manufacturers  Railroad 
Companv,  the  South  Branch  Railroad  Company, 
the  High  Bridge  Railroad  Company,  the  Long- 
wood  Valley  Railroad  Company  and  the  Lake 
Hopatcong  Railroad  Company.  In  1915  the 
company  owned,  leased  and  controlled  680.65 
miles  of  railroad.  'The  lines  owned  amounted 
to  156.63  miles;  proprietary  lines,  which  had 
been    practically    absorbed,    to    227,23    miles; 


leased  lines  to  21124  miles;  a  jointly  leased  line 
to  42.41  miles,  and  trackage  rights  43.14  miles. 
The  lines  owned  had  156.63  miles  of  first  trackj 
96.16  miles  of  second  track,  30.36  miles  of  third 
track,  the  same  amount  of  fourth  track,  418.93 
miles  of  side  tracl^  total  732.47  miles  of  track, 
of  which  730.98  miles  were  steel  rails  of  70  to 
135  lbs,  per  yard,  and  2.49  miles  iron  rails  of 
50  to  70  lbs.,  the  gauge  being  4  feet  S]4  inches. 
The  proprietaiy  roads  had  227.23  miles  of  first 
track,  12.14  miles  of  second  track,  94.97  miles 
of  side  track,  total  334.34  miles  of  track,  of 
whch  327.30  miles  were  steel  raits  and  7.04 
miles  iron.  The  leased  roads  since  the  merger 
of  4  March  1905  have  21124  miles  of  first 
track,  102.88  miles  of  second  track,  10.65  miles 
of  third  track.  228.19  of  side  track,  total  552.96 
miles  of  track,  of  which  550.42  miles  are  steel 
and  2.54  miles  iron  rails.  The  jointly  leased 
road  had  42.41  miles  of  first  track,  40.73  miles 
of  second  track,  4321  miles  of  side  track,  total 
126.35  miles  of  track,  of  which  126.35  miles 
were  steel  rails.  The  roads  with  trackage 
rights  had  43.14  miles  of  first  track,  9.66  miles 
of  second  track,  30  miles  side  track^  total  53.10 
miles  of  track,  all  of  steel  rails.  Grand. total, 
1,799.22  miles  of  track  operated,  of  which  llJQ7 
miles  were  of  iron  rails  and  the  rest  steel. 
The  rolling  stock  consisted  of  523  locomotives; 
517  passenger  coaches,  108  combination  cars,  95i 
baggage;  mail,  dining  and  express  cars,  23,917 
freight  c^s  of  all  lands  and  649  secvice  cars. 
The  marine  equipment  consisted  of  3  steam^ 
boats,  10  ferryboats,  11  tugboats,  31  car  floats 
and  93  liters  and  barges. 

The  Unes  owned  were :  Jersey  City  to  Phil- 
Upsburg,  N.  J„  72.30  miles;  Communipaw  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  622  miles;  Brills  to  Passak 
River,  N.  J.,  L68  miles ;  East  22d  street,  Bayonne, 
to  Constable's  Hook,  N.  J.,  1.95  miles;  Elizabeth* 
port  to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  12.13  miles;  Eliza-, 
bethport  to  Brills,  N.  J.,  5.51  miles;  Elizabeth 
to  EUzabeth  Docks,  N.  J.,  2.72  miles;  Somer- 
ville to  Flemington,  N.  J,,  15.78  miles:  Jligh 
Bridge  to  Wharton.  N.  J.,  25.17  miles;  German 
Valley  to  Chester,  N.  J.,  4.51  miles;  Hopatcong 
Junction  to  Nolan's  Point,  N,  J.,  5.56  miles; 
besides  two  spurs  to  factories;  total  156.63 
miles.  The  principal  proprietary  roads  were: 
Cumberland  and  Maurice  River  Railroad,  with 
an  extension.  22.43  miles;  Freehold  apd  Atlan- 
tic Highlanas  Railroad,  22.75  miles;  Navesink 
Railroad,  4.66  miles;  New  Jersey  Southern 
Railroad,  73.62  miles;  Sound  Shore  Railroad, 
6.17  miles;  Toms  River  Railroad,  7.57  miles; 
Toms  River  and  Barnegat  Railroad,  14.71 
miles;  Vineland  Railroad,  46.82  miles;  total 
with  various  smaller  branches,  227.23  miles. 
The  leased  lines  include:  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad,  105.32  miles;  the  Nesque- 
boning  Valley  Railroad,  16.69  miles;  Ogden 
Mine  Railroad,  9.86  miles;  Tresckow  Railroad, 
7.59  miles;  Dover  and  Rockaway  Railroad, 
5.12  miles;  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton  Rail-' 
road,  427  miles;  Hibemia  Mine  Railroad,  4.20 
miles.  It  leases  jointly  with  the  Pennsvlvania 
Railroad  Company  the  New  York  and  Long 
Branch  Railroad,  38.04  miles,  and  with  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  the  AUentown 
Terminal  Railroad,  3.27  miles,  and  ha^  track- 
age rights  on  the  Union  Coal  Railroad  —  Union 
Junction  to  Minooka  Junction,  Pa.^  9.66  miles: 
and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
—  Tamanend  to  Silver  Brook,  Pa.,  5.40  miles;  ^ 
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Greenwood  Junction  to  Tamaqua,  1.04  miles; 
Greenwood  Junction  to  Koska  William,  9.47 
miles.  The  rentals  of  the  leased  lines  in  1915 
were:  Allentown  Terminal  Railroad,  $13,500; 
Dover  and  Rockawav  Railroad,  $11,600;  Hiber- 
nia  Mine  Railroad,  $6,500;  Lehigh  and  Susque- 
hanna Railroad,  |2,210,^.99;  Ogden  Mine 
Railroad,  $23,000;  Wilkes  Barre  and  Scranton 
Railroad,  $66,606.48;  miscellaneous,  $284,253.93; 
total  of  rentals,  $2,615,690.40.  The  gross  earn- 
ings for  the  nscai  year  ended  30  June  1915 
amounted  to  $28,742,255.78;  the  operating  ex- 
penses to  $18^951,306.70,  leaving  a  balance  of 
net  earnings,  $9,790,949.08,  with  $2,170,614.97 
non-operating  income;  this  made  a  total  of 
$11,961,564.05.  In  1915  the  operating  revenue 
decreased  $506,836.50  or  1.74  per  cent.  The 
average  revenue  tonnage  per  train  per  mile 
was  565.7,  an  increase  of  11.0  tons,  while  the 
average  distance  each  ton  was  carried  was 
71.51  miles,  a  decrease  of  129,  The  total  pay- 
ments, interest  on  funded  debt  and  guarantees, 
miscellaneous  interest,  rentals  of  leased  lines 
and  taxes  amounted  to  $6,649,386.47,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  |5.3 12. 177.58,  of  which  $3,292,416  was 
paid  in  diviaends  to  stockholders  and  $2,019,- 
761.58  transferred  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss. 

'^The  revenue  from  transportation  sources  in 
1915  was  as  follows:  Merchandise  traffic, 
$12,649,148.92,  an  increase  of  $429,046.16  over 
1914;  anthracite  traffic,  $8,71^472.26,  a  decrease 
of  $661,448.05;  passenger  traffic,  $5,487,220.85,  a 
decrease  of  $369,168.84;  express  and  mail  traffic, 
$480,306.02,  a  decrease  of  $47,84624;  and  mis- 
cellaneous traffic,.  $1,413,107.93,  an  increase  of 
$140,580.47. 

Of  the  $30,000,000  authorized  capital  stock 
of  the  compatiy  there  was  outstanding  in  1910 
$27,436,800.  The  total  funded  indebtedness  of 
the  company  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  30  June  1915  amounted  to  $45,661,000  as 
against  $46^271,000  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year,  a  decrease  of  $610,000. 

CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY,  popularly 
known  as  Central  College,  a  coeducational  in- 
stitution at  Pella,  Iowa,  organized  in  1853. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
transferred  in  June  1916  to  the.  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  The  university  reported 
during  the  transition  year  of  1916:  Professors 
and  instructors,  17;  students,  161;  volumes  in 
the  library,  8,000;  grounds,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment valued  at  $110,000;  budget  for  the  year 
1916-17,  $18,000.  An  endowment  of  $200,000 
has  recently  been  raised,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  college  will  have  a  lar^e  in- 
crease of  students  under  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY,  a  men  only  institution  at  Danville, 
Ky.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  g«ven  its  present  organization 
in  June  1901,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Cen- 
tre College  of  Danville  (founded  1822)  and  the 
Central  University  of  Richmond  (founded 
1874).  Number  of  instructors  reported,  50; 
number  of  students,  AQO;  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary, 30,000;  total  value  of  property,  $1,500,000. 

CENTRAL  VERMONT  RAILWAY 
COMPANY.  This  company  was  chartered  in 
1898  under  authority  of  Paragraph  No.  6,  Act 
No.  159  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
and  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 


title  to,  owning  and  operating  the  railroads  of 
the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  Company,  in 
pursuance  of  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
that  company  issued  29  Sept.  18^  The  prop- 
erty was  sold  under  foreclosure  21  March  189^, 
and  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  Company 
came  into  possession  1  May  1899. 

Ponded  Debt^— The  funded  debt  consists 
of  first  mortgage  4  per  cent  20-year  gold  bonds 
due  1  May  1920,  interest  payable  February, 
May^  August  and  November.  The  amount  au- 
thorized Dy  the  mortgage  is  $12,000,000,  but 
there  are  onlsr  $11,750,000  issued -^$^,000 
.being  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  to 
be  issued  for  betterments  and  improvements 
under  proper  restrictions.  The  bonds  are  se- 
cured on  the  entire  property  and  assets  of  die 
company.  Also  Montreal  and  Province  Line 
$200,000  first  mortgage  4  per  cent  50-year  gold 
bonds,  due  1  Oct.  1950,  interest  payable  semi- 
annually in  April  and  October.  The  mortage 
is  a  first  lien  upon  the  Montreal  and  Province 
Line  Railway,  40.6  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  Saint  Lambert  to  Famham,  Quebec,  32 
miles,  and  Marieville,  Quebec,  to  Saint  Cesaire, 
Quebiec,  8.6  miles.  The  Central  Vermont  Rail- 
way Company  owns  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
the  Montreal  and  Province  Line  Railway  (Com- 
pany. 

Car  Trust  Notes.— Under  date  of  1  Aug. 

1906,  $200,000  in  notes  were  issued  in  favor  of 
the  Royal  Trust  Company,  in  part  payment  for 
four  lO-wheel  passenger  locomotives  and  10 
Richmond  compound  freight  locomotives. 
These  notes,  200  in  number,  for  $1,000  each, 
are  payable  in  10  consecutive  annual  instal- 
ments on  the  1st  day  of  August  of  each  year. 
These  notes  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^ 
per  cent  per  anntnn,  payable  quarterly  on  tne 
1st  days  of  November,  rebruary.  May  and  Au- 
gust of  each  year.     Under  date  ot    1   April 

1907,  $270,000  in  notes  were  issued  in  favor  of 
the  National  Trust  Company,  in  part  payment 
for  500  flat  cars.  These  notes,  270  in  number, 
for  $1,000  each,  are  pa3rab]e  in  20  semi-annual 
instalments  on  the  1st  days  of  April  and  Octo- 
ber of  each  year.  The  amount  so  pavable  on 
the  1st  day  of  April  is  $13,000  —  and  on  the 
1st  day  of  October,  $14,000.  These  notes  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4}4  per  cent  per  annum, 
pajrable  semi-annually  on  the  1st  days  of  April 
and  October  of  each  year.  Under  date  of  25 
Feb.  1912,  $960,000  in  notes  were  issued  in  favor 
of  Messrs.  Blair  &  Company,  in  part  payment 
for  two  standard  baggage  and  express  cars, 
six  standard  first-class  coaches,  two  standard 
first-class  parlor  cars,  one  standard  first-class 
diner,  1,000  box  cars,  four  Pacific  type  locomo- 
tives, three  switching  locomotives  and  200  steel 
coal  cars.  These  notes,  980  in  number,  for  $1,000 
each,  are  payable  in  20  semi-annual  instal- 
ments on  the  1st  days  of  February  and  Au- 
gust of  each  year.  These  notes  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  pajrable 
semi-annually  on  the  1st  days  of  August  and 
February  of  each  year. 

Mileage.— The  company  owns  and  operates 
the  following  lines:  Between  \yindsor,  Vt, 
and  Saint  Johns,  Quebec,  177.5* miles;  between 
Bethel,  Vt.,  and  Bethel  Quarries,  5.4  miles ;  be- 
tween Montpelier  Junction  and  WilliamstoYm. 
Vt.,  14.9  miles;  between  Essex  Junction  and 
Burlington,  Vt,  8  miles;  between  Essex 
Junction    and    Cambridge    Junction,    Vt,    26 
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miles;  between  Saint  Albans  and  Richford, 
Vt.,  28  miles  •  between  Swanton  Junction,  Vt., 
and  Rouses  roint,  N.  Y.,  17.7  nules;  between 
S.  S.  and  C  Junction,  Quebec,  and  Water- 
loo, Quebec,  40.8  miles:  between  Saint  Lam- 
bert, Quebec,  and  Frelighsburg,  Quebec,  50 
miles;  and  between  Marieville,  Quebec,  and 
Saint  Cesaire,  Quebec,  S.6  miles;  a  total  of 
376.9  miles.  The  Central  Vermont  Railway 
Company  leases  the  New  London  Northern 
Railroad,  extending  from  New  London,  Conn., 
to  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  121  miles;  from  Montville, 
Conn.,  to  Palmcrtown,  Conn.,  2.5  miles;  also 
the  West  River  Railroad,  extending  from  Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.,  to  South  Londonderry,  Vt.,  36 
miles,  a  total  of  159:5  miles,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $216,552.50,  payable  monthly. 

Equipment— On  30  June  1915  the  rolling 
stock  consisted  of  the  following:  Locomotives 
—  passenger  29,  freight  63  and  switching  5,  a 
total  of  97;  passenger  cars  —  coaches  61,  cafd- 
parlor  2,  parlor  2,  dining  1,  combination  pas- 
senger and  baggage  12,  baggage,  mail  and  ex- 
press 31  and  milk  2,  a  total  of  111;  freight 
cars  —  box  2,108^  refrigerator  15,  stock  8,  coal 
215  and  flat  655,  a  total  of  3,001:  work  cars  — 
cinder  18,  wreck  21,  snowplow  %  construction 
84,  caboose  45,  scraper  14,  official  and  pay  2, 
store  1,  a  total  of  193;  a  grand  total  of  3,402. 
The  road  and  equipment  up  to  30  June  1915 
represented  an  outlay  of  $16,778»945.96. 

TrafiBc,  Earnings,  etc.—  For  the  year  end- 
ing 30  June  1915  there  were  3,651,234  tons  of 
freight  carried  or  292,602,872  tons  carried  one 
mile,  showing  a  gross  earning  of  $2,822,596.40 
or  $.0096  per  ton  per  mile.  For  the  same  pe- 
riod the  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
1,559,533  or  42,136,108  carried  one  mile,  show- 
ing gross  eammgs  of  $1,231,263.65,  an  average 
of  $.0250  per  passenger  per  mile.  The  passen- 
ger receipts  include  the  mail  and  express  re- 
ceipts for  the  year.  The  total  railway  operat- 
ing; revenue  amounted  to  $4,210,411.07  and  the 
railway  operating  expenses  to  $3,300,268.05. 

CENTRAL  WBSLBYAN  COLLEGE,  a 

coeducational  institution  in  Warrenton,  Mo., 
organized  in  1864,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  reported  at  the 
end  of  1916:  Professors  and  instructors,  25; 
students,  359;  volumes  in  the  library,  10,000; 
grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $173,000;  pro- 
ductive funds,  $249,213.27;  income,  $25,000. 

CENTRAUA,  111.,  city  in  Marion  County, 
on  the  Illinois  Central,  Southern,  Chicago, 
B.  &  Q.  and  the  Illinois  Southern  railroads, 
60  miles  east  of  Saint  Louis  and  252  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago.  It  is  situated  in  the 
famous  fruit-belt  of  southern  Illinois  and  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  fruit  trade.  The  Illinois 
Central  machine  shops,  employing  800  men, 
are  located  here,  there  are  two  coal  mines*  em- 
ploying 700  men,  an  envelope  factory  with  200 
employees,  shoe-heel  factory  with  150  em- 
ployees, and  the  city  carries  on  many  minor 
mdustnes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
butter,  ice  cream,  fruit-boxes,  knit  goods,  iron 
and  steel,  etc.  The  United  States  census  of 
manufactures  of  1914  recorded  30  industrial 
establishments  of  factory  grade,  employing  309 
persons,  of  whom  237  were  wage  earners,  re- 
ceiving annually  $123,000  in  wages.  The  capi- 
tal invested  aggregated  $661,000,  and  the  year's 
production   was  valued  at  $768,000:   of   this, 


$323,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
There  are  three  banks  capitalized  at  $230,000. 
.  Religious  services  are  held  in  10  church  edi- 
fices and  for  educational  purposes  there  are  an 
excellent  high  school  and  graded  public  schools, 
supplemented  by  a  Carnegie  library.  Centra- 
lia  was  flrst  settled  in  1853  and  became  a  city 
in  1854,  the  affairs  of  the  community  now  being 
administered  by  a  mayor  and  council  of  ID 
members  elected  every  two  years.  The  city 
owns  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1910)  9,680; 
(1914)  11,000. 

CENTRALIA,  Wash.,  city  in  Lewis  County, 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  midway  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Portland.  The  chief  re- 
sources of  the  city  are  derived  from  the  lum- 
ber industry  from  coal  and  fire  clay  deposits, 
from  farm  and  dairy  products  and  canned 
goods.  The  city  owns  its  electric  lighting 
plant,  its  waterworks,  has  a  Carnegie  library, 
two  banks,  schools  and  many  handsome  church 
edifices.  Centralia  was  first  settled  in  1857  by 
James  Cochran,  became  a  borough  in  1873,  a 
city  in  1890  and  has  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government.  Pop.  (1890)  2,026; 
(1900)  1,600;  (1910)  7,300. 

CENTRALISTS,  one  of  the  prominent  po- 
litical parties  of  Mexico,  organized  in  1823  and 
reorganized  in  1837,  and  of  which  Santa  Anna 
was  long  the  leading  spirit.  The  Centralists, 
or  reactionaries,  favored  a  single  centralized 
form  of  government,  whereas  the  Federalists, 
or  States  Rights  party,  favored  autonomy  ot 
the  states.  To  the  keen  rivalry  of  these  ik)1- 
itical  parties  may  be  attributed  the  state  of  civil 
war  and  revolution  which  for  so  long  a  time  was 
prevalent  in  Mexico.     See  Mexico  —  History. 

CENTRALIZATION,  the  placing  in  the 
hands  of  a  central  government  jurisdiction  over 
matters  which  might  be  under  the  management 
of  local  authorities.  The  term  is  used  to  de- 
note the  increase  of  power  of  a  central  author- 
ity already  established,  or  the  closer  union 
under  a  central  power  of  a  confederation  of 
partially  independent  states.  The  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  the.  United  States  was  cen- 
tralization in  the  latter  sense.  The  question  of 
centralization  in  the  first  sense  has  been  an 
important  one  in  United  States  history,  form- 
ing the  point  of  dispute  between  the  first  two 
political  parties,  and  being  a  frequent  subject 
of  discussion  at  all  times.  The  question  as  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States  is  whether  to  inter- 
pret the  constitution  liberally,  and  give  the  na- 
tional government  power  in  doubtful  cases;  or 
whether  to  put  a  close  construction  on  the  con- 
stitution and  give  the  States  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

CENTRARCHIDiS,  sen-trarlci-de,  a  fam- 
ilv  of  fresh-water  percoid  fishes,  confined  to 
North  America.  The  body  is  generally  short, 
deep  and  compressed,  with  an  eaual  curvature 
above  and  below,  and  covered  with  rather  large, 
strong  ctenoid  scales.  The  mouth  is  terminal, 
variable  in  size,  with  the  premaxillary  protrac- 
tile, and  numerous  fine,  close  teeth  on  all  of 
its  bounding  bones.  Both  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
are  long,  with  6  to  13  strong,  sharp  spines  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  former,  and  3  to  8  in 
the  latter.  AH  are*  active,  pugnacious,  carniv- 
orous fishes,  many  of  which  build  nests.  They 
are  important  game  and  food  fishes  of  small 
or  moderate  size,  of  which  about  12  genera  and 
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JO  species  are  known,  almost  all  of  which  are 
confined  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  east- 
ern United  States,  where  they  are  almost  the 
most  characteristic  fishes.  The  most  important 
arc  the  grass  bass,  black  bass,  rock  bass,  war- 
mouth  and  sunfish  (qq.v.). 

CENTRE-BOARD,  a  contrivance  used  in 
.a  yacht  or  shallow,  keelkss  or  fiat- bottomed 
vessel,  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  make  lee- 
way and  to  enable  the  craft  to  stand  up  under 
'press  of  sail.  It  consists  generall>r  of  a  quad- 
rangular wooden  or  iron  plate  which  is  bolted 
or  hinged  by  its  lower  forward  corner  into  a 
trunk  or  casing  which  fits,  water-tight,  over  a 
fore-and-aft  slot  in  the  vessel's  bottom,  about 
midway  of  her  length.  When  running  before 
the  wind  or  in  shallow  waters  the  centre-board 
is  hauled  up  inside  the  trunk.  When  on  a 
wind,  or  with  the  wind  abeam,  the  centre- 
board is  lowered,  presenting  a  broad  surface 
to  the  water  on  the  same  principle  as  a  lee- 
board.  The  term  centre-board  is  essentially 
American;  elsewhere  the  contrivance  is  known 
as  a  sliding-keel.  See  Yachts  and  Yachting; 
Speed. 

CENTRE  OF  BUOYANCY.  The  centre 
of  buoyancy  of  a  floating  body  is  that  point 
within  its  boundaries  corresponding  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  water  or 
other  fluid  which  is  displaced.  It  is  customary 
to  regard  buoyancy  as  a  force  acting  upward 
and  opposed  to  gravity.  This  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  fact,  for  all  the  phenomena  of  float- 
ing in  water,  air  or  other  fluids  are  due  entirely 
to  the  attraction  of  gravity  —  which  acts  con- 
stantly downward.  (See  Hydrostatics).  When 
a  body  floats  in  water  it  sinks  into  the  water 
and  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  only  to 
the  extent  where  the  earth's  attraction  for  the 
body  and  its  attraction  for  the  volume  of  dis- 
placed water  are  equal  at  that  level.  And  as 
the  weight  of  a  body  is  the  measure  of  the 
earth's  attraction  for  it  we  say  a  floating  body 
displaces  its  own  wci§;ht  of  water.  A  floating 
body  will  therefore  sink  into  water  only  to  a 
point  where  the  water  beneath  it  is  attracted 
toward  the  earth's  centre  more  forcibly  than 
is  the  floating  body.  The  same  phenomena  may 
be  observed  in  the  case  of  a  balloon.  The  bal- 
loon filled  with  a  gas  that  is  lighter  than  air  at 
the  sea-level  will  rise  to  a  position  where  the 
earth's  attraction  for  the  balloon  and  its  at- 
traction for  the  volume  of  air  displaced  by  the 
balloon  are  exactly  ecjual.  The  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy of  the  balloon  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  of  air  displaced  by  the  balloon. 

When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  floating 
body  is  below  its  centre  of  buoyancy  (equivalent 
to  its  point  of  support  — see  Equilibrium),  the 
body  will  float  in  stable  equilibrium.  When  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy the  equilibrium  is  unstable,  and  the  body 
is  liable  to  roll  over  in  the  water  into  such  a 
position  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  below-  its 
centre  of  buoyancy.  The  same  observations 
hold  g<^  as  to  bodies  floating  in  air.  A  body 
which  win  float  in  unstable  equilibrium  in  water 
tvould  probibly  be  in  unstable  equilibrium  in 
"mercury,  the  volume  of  mercury  displaced  hav- 
ing a  much  higher  centre  of  ^avity  than  the 
displaced  water,  and  therefore  hfting  the  centre 
'oi  grslvity  of  the  floating  body  far  above  its 
%%ntre  of  bttbyahcy* 


CENTRE  OP  GRAVITY,  or  CENTRE 
OF  INERTIA,  a  point  in  a  body,  or  in  a  sys- 
tem of  bodies,  which  in  modern  works  on 
mechanics  is  usually  and  preferably  called  the 
^centre  of  mass.'  It  is  that  point  such  ^at 
the  vector  sum  (or  integral)  of  the  moments 
of  the  particles  of  the  body  with  respect  to  it 
is  zero.  That  is,  if  suspended  by  the  centre  of 
mass  or  gravity  the  system  will  be  in  equilibrium 
in  any  position.    See  Mass;  Mechanics. 

CENTRE  OF  INERTIA.  See  Centre  of 
Gravity. 

CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION,  or  CEN- 
TRE  OF  PERCUSSION,  that  point  of  a 
pendulum  at  which  its  entire  mass  may  be  con- 
sidered as  concentrated,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining its  time  of  oscillation.  The  pendulum 
may  be  suspended  by  an  axis  parallel  to  its 
ori^nal  axis  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
osallation  without  altering  its  period. 

CENTRE  OF  POPULATION,  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  population  of  a  country, 
each  individual  being  assumed  to  have  the  same 
weight.  The  centre  of  population  in  the  United 
States  has  moved  in  a  westward  direction  dur- 
ing the  last  110  years  along  the  parallel  of  39' 
lat..  in  1910  reaching  the  city  of  Bloomington, 
Inc.  The  following  table  shows  the  movement 
of  the  centre  of  population  by  decades  since 
1790: 


Years  Census 

North  latitude 

West  longitude 

1790 

39* 
39» 
39- 
39* 
38* 
39» 
38* 
39* 
39* 
39* 
39* 

sr 

4Xf 

16.5' 
16.1' 
11.5' 

5.7' 
57.9' 

2.^ 
59.0' 

0.4' 
12.0' 

4.1' 
11.9' 
9'36' 
6' 24* 

76* 
76' 

77- 

78- 
79. 

8O; 
81* 
82* 

8r 

84' 

85' 
85* 
84* 

11  2* 

1800 

56  5' 

1810 

37.2' 
33  (K 

1820 

1830 

16  9^ 

1840 

18. a 
19  0 

1850 

1860 

48  V  ' 

1870 

35  V 

1880 

39  V 

1890 

32  9' 

1900 

48'  54' 

1910 

59'  59* 

CENTRE  OF  PRESSURE.  See  Htiwo- 
STATIC  Press. 

CENTRING,  or  CENTERING,  the  fram- 
ing  of  timber  by  which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  or 
other  arched  structure  is  supported  during  its 
erection. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE,  a  phrase  popu- 
larly used  to  express  the  tendency  manifested 
by  a  body  revolving  about  a  centre  to  fly  away. 

CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINES,  machines 
used  for  various  purposes,  in  which  centrifugal 
force  produced  by  rapid  revolution  is  utilized. 
Such  a  machine  may  be  used  for  drying  clothes 
or  other  goods,  the  articles  being  placed  inside 
a  hollow  cylinder  made  of  wire-gauze  or  with 
numerous  perforations  in  its  circumference, 
which,  being  driven  at  a  high  speed,  the  mois- 
ture is  caused  to  fly  off  by  centrifugal  action. 
Sugar  is  now  often  separated  from  the  molasses 
by  a  centrifugal  machine,  the  product  being 
commonly  known  by  the  trade  name  of  •cen- 
trifugal sugar.*  The  cylinder  in  which  the 
su^r  is  contained  is  placed  within  a  larger 
cjrlinder  in  which  the  molasses  is  received. 
Liquids,  such  as  beer,  can  also  be  clarified  and 
cleared  of  foreign  substances  by  means  of  cen- 
trifugal action,  the  extraneous  matters  being 
made  to  collect  at  the  circumference  of  the 
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vessel  through  the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which 
it  is  driven,  while  the  clear  liquid  can  be  drawn 
off  by  an  outlet  at  the  centre.  Cream  is  now 
commonly  separated  from  milk  in  large  dairies 
by  the  same  method.    Sec  Butter. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE,  that  force 
operating  on  a  body  moving  in  a  curve  which 
tends  to  draw  the  body  to  the  centre  of  the 
curve.  A  moving  body  tends  to  move  in  a 
straight  line.  It  may  be  deflected  from  its 
course  into  another  straight  line  by  some  other 
impulse.  If  it  is  held  continually  to  a  curved 
paUi,  it  is  under  the  influence  of  a  centripetal 
force.  A  common  illustration  is  the  movement 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The  inertia  of  the 
earth's  motion  tends  to  send  it  flying  off  into 
space  in  a  straight  line,  tangent  to  the  curve  of 
its  orbit  The  attraction  of  the  sun  is  the  cen- 
tripetal force  which  overcomes  its  inertia  so  far 
as  to  hold  it  steadily  to  the  curve  of  its  path 
around  the  sun.  If  the  earth's  forward  motion 
were  suddenly  checkedj  the  sun's  centripetal 
attraction  would  draw  it  straight  to  the  sun's 
centre.  See  Dynamics;  Energy,  Conserva- 
tion OF. 

CENTROCLINAL  FOLD.    See  Fold. 

CENTROSOBlIB.  The  centrosome  was 
long  thought  to  be  a  permanent  organ  of  all 
animal  and  plant  cells.  It  is  an  extremelv 
small  body,  usually  less  than  1/25000  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  is  almost  always  surrounded 
by  a  system  of  radiating  threads.  It  was  first 
described  by  the  zoologist  Fkmming  in  1875, 
but  was  named  and  brought  into  prominence 
by  another  zoologist,  Boveri,  in  1888.  Three 
years  later  a  French  botanist  claimed  to  have 
found  centrosomes  in  the  lily.  The  general 
appearance  and  behavior  of  the  centrosome  in 
animal  cells  may  be  illustrated  by  the  first 
division  of  an  egg  (Fig.  1). 

An  examination  of  the  figure  will  indicate 
that  the  centrosome  plays  an  essential  role  in 
the  division  of  the  nucleus,  since  it  gives  rise 
to  the  spindle  which  moves  the  chromosomes 
to  their  place  in  the  new  nuclei.  On  account 
of  this  function,  it  was  claimed  that  the  centro- 
some must  necessarily  be  present  in  all  cells. 
However,  it  proved  impossible  to  demonstrtite 
a  centrosome  in  some  resting  cells,  like  muscle 
cells,  and  so  it  was  concluded  that,  in  spme 
cases,  the  centrosome  might  not  be  a  permanent 
organ,  but,  rather,  that  it  must  be  formed  ariew 
at  each  successive  cell  division.  In  the  carljr 
nineties  this  view  was  quite  generally  accepted. 
While  a  centrosome  was  described  and  figured 
in  great  detail  in  the  lily  and  various  botanists 
began  to  find  centrosomes  in  various  groups  of 
plants,  other  botanists  could  not  demonstrate  it 
even  in  the  lily.  In  18^  a  vigorous  investiga- 
tion by  several  botanists  of  different  nationali- 
ties, tnit  chiefly  American,  working  under  the 
.direction  of  Strasburger  at  Bonn  practically 
solved  the  centrosome  problem  in  plants.  A 
centrosome  behaving  as  in  animal  cells  was 
found  in  two  of  the  algae  and  two  of  the  fungi 
(Figs.  2  and  3). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  definitely  estab- 
lished that  in  the  Scouring  Rush,  Equisetum, 
no  centrosomes  are  present  during  nuclear  and 
cell  division.  It  was  also  demonstrated  that  no 
centrosomes  are  present  in  the  Gymnosperms 


and    Angiosperms.      In    all    these    plants    the 
spindle  is  formed  in  another  way,  no  centro- 


E  f 

I'iG.  1. —  First  divi^icm  of  an  egg  in  which  segmentation  ia 
complete.  A.  fertilixed  egg  with  nucleus  and  two 
oentrotomes.  JB,  the  two  centrofomes  have  moved 
apart.  radiatioB*  have  formed  abont  them  and  a 
"spindle"  has  developed  between  them.  C,  the  wall 
of  the  nucleus  is  bresiking  down  and  fibres  of  the  spindle 
are  beooming  attached  to  the  chromosomes.  D,  the 
nindle  is  fuUy  formed  and  the  chromosomes  have  been 
drawn  by  it  into  an  equatorial  position.  E,  the  chromo- 
somes have  divided  and  are  oeicg  drawn  to  the  two 
poles  of  the  cell  by  the  spitidle.  Bach  centrosome  has 
divided.  F.  the  first  two  cells  of  the  embryo  nave  been 
formed,  each  with  two  centrosomes  ready  to  repeat  the 
process  at  the  next  division. 

some  beihg  involved  in  the  process.  At  the 
two  divisions  in  spore  mother  cells  a  weft  of 
fibres   appears,  closely   surrounding  the  entire 


Pig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


nucleus ;  the  weft  be<iomes  drawn  into  many 
poles,  which  are  gi^duklly  drawn'  toigethei'  into 
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two  opposite  groups,  so  that  the  familiar  bi- 
polar spindle  is  established  (Fig.  4). 

In  ordinary  vegetative  divisions,  the  spindle 
first  appears  as  a  pair  of  dome-shaped  prom- 
inences, or  caps,  at  opposite  poles  of  the 
nucleus.  No  centrosome  is  concerned.  Since 
that  time  many  centrosomes  have  been  demon- 
strated in  various  algae  and  fungi ;  but  in  plants 


Pig.  4. —  Development  of  a  spindle,  without  centroeomes, 
in  the  pollen  mother  cells  of  the  lily.  A,  the  weft  of 
fibres  surrounding  the  nucleus.  B,  the  formation  of 
many  poles,  the  'multipolar  spindle."  C.  the  numer- 
otis  poles  collecting  into  two  groups.  D,  the  completed 
bipolar  spindle. 

higher  than  these  no  centrosomes  have  been 
proved,  except  as  the  centrosome  may  appear 
as  the  blepharopUst  (q.v.)  during  spermato- 
genesis. Consult  Wilson^  E.  B.,  <The  Cell  in 
Development  and  Inhentance^ ;  also  various 
articles  in  Jahrbiicher  fur  wissenschaftliche 
Botanik  (1896  and  1897). 

Charles  J.  Chamberlain, 
Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

CENTUM VIRI,  judges  of  ancient  Rome, 
three  from  each  tribe,  who  determined  ordi- 
nary causes.  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction 
is  uncertain.  Hollweg  would  confine  it  to  civil 
c^ses;  it  seems  probable  that  the^  at  first  han- 
dled questions  relating  to  quiritarian  ownership, 
which  determined  the  status  of  the  citizens. 
During  the  Empire  there  were  180  such  judges, 
the  presiding  officers  being  the  decemviri.  The 
Basilica  Julia  was  the  meeting-place  of  these 
sessions. 

CBNTURIBS  OF  MAGDEBURG,  a  his- 
tory  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  so  called 
because  it  was  divided  into  centuries,  each  of 
the  13  volumes  covering  a  hundred  years,  and 
was  first  written  at  Magdeburg.  Matthias 
Flacius  formed  the  plan  of  it  in  1552,  but  the 
last  volume  did  not  appear  until  1574.  It  is  the 
first  comprehensive  work  of  the  Protestants  on 
Church  history;  its  main  purpose  was  to  prove 
agreement  of  Lutheran  doctrine  with  that  of 
primitive  Christians,  and  the  difference  between 
^he  latter  and  that  a|  the  Roman  Catholics. 


CENTURION,  a  Roman  army  officer  who 
commanded  a  century,  or  body  of  100  men. 
The  rank  of  a  centurion  corresponded  very 
nearly  to  that  of  a  captain  in  modem  armies. 
There  were  60  centurions  in  each  legion,  a 
junior  and  a  senior  for  each  of  the  30  mani- 
ples ;  the  senior  of  the  first  maniple  of  die  first 
cohort  was  the  chief  centarion,  or  primipilus, 
of  the  legion,  and  on  him  often  devolved  the 
actual  charge  of  the  entire  group.    See  Legion. 

CENTURIPE,  chen'too-re'pi,  Sidly,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Catania,  situated  on  a 
height  above  the  valley  of  the  Simeto,  28  miles 
northwest  of  Catania.  It  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict yielding  soda,  sulphur  and  marble.  The 
ancient  city  (Centuripa),  considerable  ruins  of 
which  exist,  was  at  one  time  among  the  import- 
ant cities  of  Sicily.  Emperor  Frederick  II 
destroyed  Centuripe  after  removing  the  inhab- 
itants to  his  new  town  of  Agosta  in  1233.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  154a    Pop.  13,111. 

CENTURY,  in  chronology,  a  period  of  100 
years.  Modern  chronology  of  Christian  na- 
tions centres,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the 
centuries  are  numbered  according  to  their 
order  either  before  or  after  the  event,  for 
example,  the  20th  century  kd^  the  4th  cen- 
tury B.C 

In  Roman  times,  (1)  a  division  of  100  men 
in  the  army,  corresponchng  to  the  modem  com- 
pany, 60  of  which  formed  a  legion;  (2)  a 
division  of  the  six  classes  of  the  people,  intro- 
duced by  Servius  Tullius,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation  and  voting. 

CENTURY-PLANT,  a  popular  name  of 
the  Agave  americana,  or  Amencan  aloe.  See 
Agave. 

CEORL,  chcrl.    See  Churl. 

CEOS,  se'os.  or  KEA,  k&'a  (sometimes 
called  by  the  Italianized  name  of  Zea  or  Tsia), 
an  island  in  the  group  of  the  Cydades,  in  the 
iE^ean  Sea,  13  miles  of!  the  coast  of  Attica. 
It  IS  13  miles  long,  8  broad  and  39  square  miles 
in  area.  The  central  and  culminating  point  is 
Mount  Elias,  1,863  feet  high.  It  is  fairly  fertile, 
raising  fruit,  wine,  honey  and  valonia.  In 
ancient  times  Ceos  was  noted  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  poets  Simonides  and  Bacchylides,  and 
the  physician  Erasistratus,  and  the  Cean  laws 
were  famous  for  their  excellence.  The  capital 
is  Ceos, 

CEPHAELIS,  sef-^-e1is,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Kubiacece,  nsitiycs  of 
tropical  America.  The  roots  of  C.  ipecacuanha 
furnish  the  commercial  drug  of  that  name. 
See  Ipecac. 

CEPHALASPIS,  sgf-^l-^'pls,  a  genus  of 
ostracoderms  (q.v.)  of  the  Devonian  Period, 
characterized  by  a  semi-circuhir  or  semi-oval 
head-shield,  with  spines  at  the  angles.  It  has 
a  curious  superficial  resemblance  to  the  head- 
shieids  of  certain  trilobites. 

CBPHALIZATION,  the  tendency  exhib- 
ited  in  many  different  phyla  of  animals  toward 
the  specialization  of  the  region  about  the  mouth 
into  a  distinctive  head,  and  the  concentration 
there  of  nervous  and  sensory  organs.  In  the 
chordates  wi^  find  a  clear  development  starting 
from  the  undifferentiated  oral  region  of  Am- 
phioxus  without  any  very  special  differentiation 
of  its  central  nervous  system  and  sense  organs 
.of  th,t  most  generalized  sort.   The ordostomes 
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and  fishes  form  the  next  stage,  in  which  there 
is  a  definite,  though  small,  brain,  and  the  more 
important  of  the  s]»ecial  senses  (those  of  smell, 
sight,  hearing,  equilibrium)  are  centralized  in 
the  head,  which  acquires  a  special  skeleton,  the 
skull.  We  finally  come  to  the  terrestrial  ver- 
tebrates, in  which  all  the  special  senses  be- 
come located  in  the  head,  the  lateral-line  sense 
and  dermal  chemical  sense  being  lost  The  in- 
creasing size  and  complexity  of  the  brain  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  vertebrate 
evolution.  In  the  arthropods  we  find  a  regular 
graduation  from  the  equal  segments  of  the 
chaetopod  worms,  which  are  probably  not  f^r 
removed  from  the  primitive  arthropod,  to  the 
well-defined  head  of  the  crayfish  or  msect,  widi 
its  specialized  eyes,  antennae,  jaws  and  ganglia. 
The  tendency  toward  cephahzation  is  associ- 
ated with  the  fact  that  the  head  is  often  the 
first  part  to  take  shape  in  the  embryo ;  however, 
tliis  fact,  as  exemplified  by  the  trochosphere 
larva  of  the  annelids,  may  indicate  that  the 
head  of  certain  segmented  forms  is  the  true 
representative  of  the  entire  body  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  that  the  formation  of  the  seg- 
mented body  may  be  the  reminiscence  of  an 
ancestral  multiplication  by  budding. 

CBPHALOCBLB.  Hernia  of  the  brain  is 
either  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  (accident) 
condition.  The  former  is  rare,  1  case  in  10,000; 
the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  World  War,  with  its 
enormous  number  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
head,  is  very  common.  Following  operation 
upon  the  skull,  decompression  for  tumors,  or 
for  severe  bony  losses  by  gunshot  wounds,  the 
brain  tends  to  protrude  through  the  bony  open- 
ing and  forms  a  soft  mass  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  scalp.  There  may  be  no  symptoms.  When 
the  defect  lies  in  the  motor  regions  epileptic 
convulsions  are  the  most  frequent  effects  noted. 

CBPHALOCHORDA,  a  ^oup  of  Chor- 
data  (q.v.)  represented  by  the  lancelet  or  Am- 
phioxus  (9. v.).  Other  names  for  the  group  are 
Leptocardti,  and  A  crania.  The  Cephalocorda 
are  fish-like  in  shape  and  have  a  notochord  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  body,  beginning  in 
the  head ;  hence  the  name  Cephalochorda,  The 
notochord  is  situated  between  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  digestive  canal.  The  central  nerv 
oils  system  lies  entirely  on  one^  side  of  the 
digestive  canal,  while  numerous  gillslits  extend 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  exterior. 

CKPHALONIA,  sef-9-ld'n!-a,  or  KS- 
PHALLBNIA,  an  island  of  (^eece,  the  largest 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  northwest  of  the  Morea, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  about 
31  miles  in  len|th  and  from  5  to  12  in  breadth : 
area,  about  266  square  miles ;  between  lat.  3d 
and  38*  31'  N.  and  long.  20*  21'  and  20*  49^  E. 
The  coastline^  is  very  irregular  and  deeply 
marked  with  indentations,  and  the  surface  is 
rugged  and  mountainous;  risiog  in  Moi^te  Negro, 
the  ancient  JEnos,  to  a  height  of  5,380  feet. 
There  is  rather  a  deficiency  of  water  on  the 
island.  The  ijrincipal  towns  are  Argostoli,  the 
capital,  and  Lixari.  The  chief  exports  are  xur^ 
cants,  oil  and  grain;  wine,  dieese,  etc.,  are  also 
exported.  The  manufactures  are  inconsider- 
able, consisting  of  some  cottons,  carpets  of 
AQfxed  wool  and  goats*-hair,  with  some  potteries 
and  distilleries  of  liqueurs.  The  island  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  eartnquakes.  One  of  the  most 
ideistmcttxe  was  that  of  the  year  1967.   -The 


greater  part  of  the  population  are  of  the  Greek 
Church;  the  others  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  Homer  the  island  was  called  Same 
or  Samos,  though  he  speaks  of  the  inhabitants 
as  Cephallenes.  The  island  adhered  to  Athens 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  189  b.c.  it 
came  under  the  Koman  dominion  and  after  the 
division  of  the  empire  it  became  subject  to  the 
Byzantines.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  taken 
by  the  Normans,  and  afterward  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  and 
then  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who 
retained  i>ossession  of  it  until  1797,  when  the 
French  seized  it.  From  1815  it  belonged  to  the 
republic  of  the  United  Ionian  Islands,  and  in 
18d4  was  united  with  the  other  islands  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  With  Ithaea  and  a  few 
other  adjacent  islands  it  forms  a  nomos  or 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Pop.  of 
nomjos  83,363;  of  the  island  about  72,000. 

CBPHALOPODA,  a  class  of  mollusks  rep- 
resented by  the  squid,  cuttle-fish,  octopus,  nau- 
tilus, argonauts,  etc.  In  these  mollusks  the 
heaa-lobe  bears  arms  or  lobe&  as  the  animal  has 
no  *foot*  or  creeping-<Usc  like  that  pf  other 
mollusks,  though  its  homologue  is  found  in  the 
siphon  and  tentacles.  They  have  an  unpaired 
muscular  mantle,  which  forms  the  walls  or  out- 
side, so  that  as  in  the  squids,  where  there  is  no 
outer  shell,  the  body  is  naked.  The  nervous 
svstem  is  much  concentrated,  for  not  only  are 
the  cerebral  ganglia,  pedal  and  visceral  ganglia 
in  the  head,  but  also  the  ears  and  osphradia,  or 
olfactory  organs.  The  large  complicated  brain, 
thus  com]^osed  of  the  three  primary  pairs  of 
^ng^ia  with  some  accessoiy  ones,  are  enclosed 
in  a  cephalic  cartilage  which  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  the  cartilaginous  skull  of  the  lam- 
prey and  sharks.  In  the  body  behind  are  the 
sympathetic  and  stellate  gangfia.  The  eyes  as 
a  rule  are  highly  developed,  with  a  retina,  cho- 
roid, iris,  cornea,  vitreous  body  and  lens.  The 
gills  are  well  developed,  either  as  one  or  two 
pairs  situated  within  the  mantle-cavity.  The 
water  is  forced  from  the  mantle-cavity,  which 
is  open  behind  the  head,  throu^  the  siphon. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  hearts.  The  systematic 
heart  consists  of  two  or  four  (nautilus)  auricles 
receiving  the  blood  from  ^e  gills,  and  a- median 
ventricle  from  which  arise  the  anterior  and 
posterior  aortas.  There  is  also,  at  the  base  of 
each  gill,  a  branchial  heart,  which  receives  the 
blood  from  the  vena  cava  and  pumps  it  into  the 
gill.  These  branchial  hearts  are  not  known  to 
exist  in  other  mollusks,  and  no  other  mollusks 
possess  an  ink-sac.  The  armature  of  the  mouth, 
however,  as  in  gastropods,  consists  of  two 
homy  jaws,  enormous  in  most  cephalopods,  and 
an  odontophore  with  its  lingual  ribbon  for  cut- 
ting flesh,  etc.  In  many  forms  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  wall  is  peculiarily  modified  for 
sexual  purposes  —  the  so-called  hectocolylized 
arm.  Tlie  eg^  in  developing  undergo  a  super- 
ficial or  discoidal  development;  and  the  sroung 
undergo  no  metamorphosts.  The  shell  of  cephal- 
opods is  either  chambered,  as  in  orthoceratites, 
nautiloids  and  ammonoids,  or,  as  in  argonauts, 
iorms  a  simple  deep  basin ;  in  all  the  Dibranchi- 
aia  it  is  at  least  partly  internal.  In  the  squids 
and  cuttle-fish  it  takes  the  form  of  an  internal 
pen  or  *bone.' 

The  cephalopods  are  divided  into  two  orders, 
according  to  ;the  number  of  their  giJUs : 
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Order  1.  Tetrabranchiata. —  This  group,  in 
which  the  gills  are  four  in  number,  is  rep- 
resented by  the  nautilus,  the  sole  living  repre- 
sentative of  a  number  of  fossil  forms,  such  as 
Orthoceras,  Goniatites  and  Ammoniies.  Nau- 
iilus  pompilius  and  Nautilus  umbilicatulus  are 
the  only  survivors  of  about  1,500  extinct  species 
of  the  order.    See  Nautilus. 

Order  2.  Dibranchiata. —  The  dibranchiates 
are  so  called  from  possessing  but  two  ^Hs, 
while  the  tetrabranchiates  had,  as  in  Nautilus, 
numerous  unarmed  tentacles;  these  are  now 
represented  by  10  (Decapoda)  or  8  (Octopoda) 
arms,  provided  with  numerous  sucJcers.  To  the 
10-armed  forms  belong  Spirula,  a  diminutive 
cuttle  with  an  internal  coiled  shell.  The  shells 
of  Spirula  peronii  are  rarely  thrown  ashore  on 
Nantucket ;  it  lives  upon  the  high  seas.  The  ex- 
tinct Belemnites  had,  like  the  recent  Moroteu- 
this,  a  straight  conical  shell,  the  'thunderbolt^ 
fossil.^  Allied  to  Loligo  and  Otnmastrephes  are 
gigantic  cuttle-fishes  which  live  in  mid-ocean, 
but  whose  remains  have  been  found  at  sea 
or  cast  ashore  on  Newfoundland  and  the 
Danish  coast  Their  jaws  .also  occur  in  the 
Stomachs  of  sperm  whales. 

Fossil  Cepnalopods.— The  greater  propor- 
tion of  cephadopod  mollusks  are  fossil.  They 
began  to  exist  in  the  Cambrian  period,  and,  as 
nautiloids  and  ammonoids,  flourished  in  great 
profusion  in  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  eras, 
the  ammonites  Tq.v.)  of  the  Jurassic  and  Creta- 
ceous beds  numoering  about  5,000  species.  For 
bibliography  see  Mollusca. 

CEPHALULA,  sSf-a-lool^,  the  name  ap- 
plied bv  Packard  to  the  stage  of  the  embryos 
of  mollusks  and  of  worms  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  gastrula  (also  the  trochosphere) 
when  the  larva  is  still  a  surface-swimmer  and 
the  head  is  beginning  to  be  formed.  Consult 
Packard,  ^Life-Histories  of  Animals,^  p.  94. 

CBPHALUS,  s^fVlus,  the  son  of  Creusa; 
according  to  some  the  son  of  Deion,  King  of 
Phocis,  and  of  Diomede.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Procris,  or  Procene.  Shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage Eos  (Aurora)  carried  off  the  beautiful 
youth  while  he  was  hunting  on  Mount  Hymet- 
tus.  He  refused  the  love  of  the  goddess,  who 
induced  him  to  put  the  virtue  of  his  wife  to  a 
trial  which  it  could  not  withstand.  Procris,  in 
return,  tempted  him  likewise,  and  he  yielded 
also.  Learning  their  mutual  weakness,  they 
became  reconciled.  But  Procris  subsequently 
became  jealous  of  her  husband,  and  concealed 
herself  in  a  wood  to  watch  him.  He  mistook 
her  among  the  leaves  for  a  wild  animal,  and 
killed  her  with  a  javelin.  ■ 

CEPHAS,  se'f^s,  a  surname  given  by  Christ 
to  Simon.  In  the  Greek  it  is  vSrpos  («a  rock*), 
in  Latin  Petrus,  and  in  English  Peter. 

CBPHBUS,  se'ftls,  a  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
husband  of  Cassiopeia;  his  name  was  given  to 
a  constellation  of  stars  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, surrounded  by  Cassiopeia,  Ursa  Major, 
Draco  and  Cygnus.    See  Cassiopeia. 

CEPHISSUS,  the  name  of  three  rivers  of 
Greece.  (1)  A  river  which  waters  the  Athenian 
plain.  It  rises  on  the  west  slope  of  Mount 
Pcntelicus  and  the  south  side  of  Mount  Parnes 
and  flows  past  Athens  on  the  west  into  the 
Saronic  Gulf  near  Phalerum.  (2)  A  river  of 
Attica  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Elcusis.  (3) 
A  river  flowing  through  eastern  Phocis  and 


northern  Boeotia  and  emptying  into  Lake  Copais 
(Topolias). 

CERACCHI,  cha-raTce,  Giuseppe,  Corsican 
sculptor:  b.  on  the  island  of  Corsica,  4  July 
1751,  or,  according  to  others,  about  1760;  d. 
Paris,  29  Jan.  1801.  In  1798  he  took  part  in 
establishing  the  republic  of  Rome,  of  which  he 
was  among  the  warmest  partisans.  On  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  papal  authority  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Rome,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  employed  in  making  a  bust  of  the 
First  Consul.  Nevertheless,  he  joined  the  young 
French  artists  whom  he  had  known  at  Rome, 
and  whose  ardent  republican  opinions  coincided 
with  his  own,  in  a  conspiracy  against  Bonaparte, 
in  whom  he  saw  only  the  oppressor  of  his 
country.  On  9  Nov.  1800  he  was  arrested  at 
the  opera,  with  Arena,  Damerville  and  Topino 
Lebrun.  Before  the  tribunal  he  answered  only 
in  monosyllables  to  the  questions  put  to  him. 
He  was  sentenced  to  death,  together  with  his 
accomplices,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
great  firmness.  The  death  of  this  disciple,  and 
almost  rival,  of  Canova,  was  a  great  loss  to 
sculpture. 

CERAM,  se-ram',  CEIRAM,  or  ZERAM, 

piled  by  the  natives  Zeram  or  Serang,  an 
island  of  the  Moluccas,  the  second  of  the 
group  in  size,  l)dng  west  of  New  Guinea,  be- 
tween long.  127**  55'  and  130**  SO'  E.  and  lat 
2*  45'  and  3*  40'  S.,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
area,  about  7,000  square  miles.  Its  interior  is 
traversed  by  mountain  ranges  from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet  high,  and  culminating  in  Noosaheli, 
which  is  9,600  feet.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant 
and  gigantic,  some  of  the  sago  palms  growing 
100  feet  high.  Sa^o  forms  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants  and  is  an  article  of  trade.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  cost  are  of  Malay  origin,  and 
have  extensive  fisheries.  The  interior  is  peopled 
by  Alfoories  or  Alfuros,  long  known  for  their 
barbarous  custom  of  using  human  skulls  for 
public  and  private'  ornament,  and  the  still  more 
barbarous  atrocity  of  committing .  murder  in 
order  to  procure  them.  They  are  said  to  have 
become  more  civilized,  and  many  of  their  rajahs 
have  adopted  the  European  dress  and  manners. 
They  are  divided  into  various  independent  tribes. 
Christianity  has  been  introduced  into  several 
villages  on  the  south  coast,  but  not  with  any 
great  success,  though  it  is  said  that  in  some 
of  the  villages  a  considerable  number  of  those 
professing  Christianity  can  now  read  and  write. 
At  Amahai  is  the  only  good  harbor,  although 
Sawaai  on  the  north  is  frequented  by  whalers. 
The  island  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  who  have 
established  several  stations  there  under  the 
charge  of  an  official  residing  at  Wahai  on  the 
north  coast  The  country  is  governed  by  native 
ehief  s  under  Dutch  supervision.  Pop.  estimated 
at  lOaOOO. 

CERAMBYCIDiB,  s^ram-bisl-dg,  a  fam- 
ily of  beetles  of  great  extent,  readily  known 
by  their  very  long  antennae,  which  give  its 
members  the  name  of  •longicorns.*  The  fam- 
ily already  numbers  some  12,000  or  13,000  spe- 
cies, though  probably  not  over  half  of  the  ex- 
isting forms  are  known.  It  comprises  some  of 
the  largest,  most  showy,  as  well  as  the  itiost 
destructive  insects  of  the  sub-order.  They  are 
readily  recognized  by  their  oblong,  often  cylin- 
drical bodies,  the  remarkably  long,  filiform, 
usually  recurved  antennae  atfd  the  powerful  iti- 
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curved  mandibles.  Their  eggs  are  introduced 
into  cracks  in  the  bark  of  plants  by  the  long, 
fleshy,  extensile  tip  of  the  abdomen.  The  lar- 
vae are  long,  flattened,  cylindrical,  fleshy,  often 
footless,  whitish  grubs,  with  very  convex  rings, 
the  prothoradc  segtnent  being  much  larger  and 
broader  than  the  succeeding,  while  the  head  is 
small  and  armed  with  strong,  sharp  mandibles 
adapted  for  boring  like  an  auger  in  the  hardest 
woods.  These  borers  live  from  one  to  three 
years  before  transforming,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  construct  a  cocoon  of  chips  at  the  end 
of  their  burrows,  the  head  of  the  pupa  lying 
next  to  the  thin  portion  of  bark  left  to  con- 
ceal the  hole. 

The  species  of  the  American  genus  Oncid- 
eres  are  called  girdlers,  because  the  parent  bee- 
tle, after  la>nng  an  egg  in  a  small  branch,  gir- 
dles this  round  with  a  deep  incision,  so  that  the 
portion  containing  the  larva  sooner  or  later 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  growth  of  a  longi- 
corn  larva  frequently  takes  more  than  a  year, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be 
enormously  prolonged.  Monohammus  con- 
fusor  has  been  known  to  issue  from  wooden 
furniture  which  was  15  years  old.  Individuals 
of  another  longicorn  have  issued  from  the 
wood  of  a  table  20  and  even  28  years  after  the 
felling  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  made. 
Watson  has  related  a  case  from  which  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  life  of  a  longicorn  bee- 
,  tie  dwelling  in  household  furniture  extended 
over  at  least  45  years.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  prolongation  of  life  in  these  cases  is 
due  to  the  beetle  resting  quiescent  long  after  it 
has  completed  the  metamorphosis;  but  more 
probably  it  is  the  larval  life  that  is  prolonged; 
the  larva  continuing  to  feed,  but  gaming  little 
or  no  nutriment  from  the  dry  wood  in  these 
unnatural  conditions.  A  large  number  of  longi- 
coms  stridulate  loudly  by  rubbing  a  ridge  in- 
side the  pronotum  on  a  striate  surface  at  the 
base  of  the  scutellum.  A  few  produce  noise  by 
rubbing  the  hind  femora  against  the  edges  of 
the  elytra,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
grasshoppers;  and  some  possess  highly  devel- 
oped stridulating  surfaces  on  the  hind  and  mid- 
dle coxx. 

CERAMICS.  The  fictile  art;  the  art  of 
the  potter.  The  word  ceramics  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  keramos,  the  potter's  clay.  It 
is  often  spelled  keramics  following  the  Greek 
spelling  direct,  instead  of  taking  the  word 
from  the  French  ciramique.  The  subject  cer- 
amics can  be  primarily  divided  into  two  basic 
divisions:  (1)  the  technique;  (2)  the  product. 
The  essential  features  of  the  technique  are  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  the  clay;  the  ma- 
nipulation of  a  lump  of  the  clay  into  its  de- 
sired form:  by  hand  unaided  (as  done  by 
primitive  peoples),  by  ^throwing*  on  the  pot- 
ter's wheel,  by  molding  soft  clay  in  a  form  or 
mold.  And,  lastly,  the  baking  of  the  clay  in 
its  acquired  form  either  in  the  sun  or  in  an 
oven.  Formerly,  the  entire  product  of  the  pot- 
ter was  included  in  the  term  ^pottery.^ 
Among  experts,  recently,  it  has  become  usual 
to  divide  all  the  wares  into  two  classes,  *pot- 
tery»  and  ^porcelain.*  In  this  system  of  the 
connoisseur's  and  collector's  nomenclature  the 
term  ^pottery*  includes  all  classes  of  earthen- 
ware and  stoneware.  By  this  method  we  bring 
the  different  earthenware  products,  terra  cotta. 


majolica,  faience,  Delft,  etc.,  together  with 
stoneware  under  one  generic  class  —  pottery. 
Additional  refinements  to  the  crude  primitive 
fictile  ware  are  glase  and  decoration. 

Technical  Terms.— A  few  of  the  technical 
terms  used  for  the  above  processes  in  produc- 
tion may  be  here  concisely  defined  as  follows: 
Paste  (French  pate)  is  the  material  of  which 
the  fictile  ware  is  constructed:  it  is  often 
termed  body.  The  bare  body  baked  is  termed 
biscuit.  Glase  is  the  glassy  coating  given  to 
the  outer  or  inner  surface  of  the  ware.  Paste 
or  body  may  be  either  *^ha'rd»  or  *soft,*  the 
former  term  indicating  that  it  is  not  easily 
scratched  with  a  steel  point,  and  the  term  soft 
implies  that  the  metal  point,  or  a  file,  easily 
abrades  the  surface.  Glaze  may  be  either 
translucent  or  opaque.  The  former  is  a  kind 
of  glass  (silicate  of  soda  or  potash),  usually, 
or  is  produced  by  throwing  table  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium^  into  the  hot  oven  when  it  creates 
a  chemical  action  on  the  surface  of  the  in- 
candescent clay,  producing  <^salt  plaze.*  The 
addition  of  oxide  of  lead  to  the  silicate  of  soda 
or  potash  produces  a  more  brilliant  and  easier 
fusible,  but  softer,  glaze  (plumbiferous  or  lead 
glaze).  By  adding  oxide  of  tin  to  the  translu- 
cent glaze  material,  it  becomes  white  and 
opaque  (stanniferous  ^l&ze) ,  Earthenware  has  a 
porous  body  which  is  permeated  by  liquids; 
this  defect  may  be  corrected  by  glazing  or  by 
dipping  into  a  fine  liquid  clay,  termed  slip  or 
engobe,  and  then  baked.  By  adding  certain 
metallic  oxides  (as  coloring  matter)  ground 
with  fusible  glasses  a  colored  glaze  or  pigment 
is  produced.  When  rendered  opaque  with  tin 
oxide,  this  yitrifiable  composition  is  termed 
enamel,  and  is  used  as  a  glaze  or  as  a  medium 
for  painted  decoration  to  be  fused  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ware  in  the  oven.  When  a  glaze, 
through  faulty  firing  or  defective  composition, 
cracks  into  numerous  parts  divided  by  crevices 
it  is  termed  erased.  When  the  same  effect  is 
caused  intentionally,  the  term  crackle  is  used. 
Crazed  glaze  is  liable  to  keep  peeling  off  from 
time  to  time,  also  to  increase  the  number  of 
fissures.  Crackle  *  is  a  permanent  effect  and 
considered  decorative.  Ware  decorated  with 
enamel  coating  is  called  faience,  or,  quite 
commonly,  majolica.  The  latter  term,  however, 
correctly  belongs  to  the  enamel  art  ware,  de- 
rived from  old  Arabic  and. Moorish  methods, 
made  in  Italy.  (See  Majolica).  Some  small, 
delicate  low  relief  decoration  is  done  by  dry- 
ing liquid  clay  in  a  mold  or  form,  or  by  stamp- 
ing ;  when  well  set  it  is  applied  by  hand  to  the 
bcSy  of  the  ware,  and  is  known  as  sprigging. 

History.— -  Proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  potters  art  is  found  in  the  fact  that  fine, 
gracefully  formed  fictile  ware  was  produced  in 
l^gypt  before  the  potter's  wheel  was  known, 
some  pieces  being  painted  by  hand.  The  process 
of  covering  clay  vessels  with  hard  glass  glaze 
was  used  m  the  time  of  Egypt's  first  historic 
king,  Mena,  over  7,000  years  before  Christ. 
In  1500  B.C.  the  Nile  potters  used  glazes  of 
seven  different  colors,  greenish-blUe  predomi- 
nating. The  excavations  at  Nineveh  brought  to 
light  walMiles  having  polychrome  enamel  coat- 
ing. Cyprus  was  a  connecting  link  between 
Egypt  and  East  Asia,  and  we,  accordingly,  find 
Cypriote  clay  vessels  of  grayish  yellow  with 
brown  paintings,  some  with  Egyptian  tenden- 
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cies,  others  of  Grecian  or  East  Asiatic  styles. 
Excavating  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  (ancient  Troy), 
Schliemann  and  others  discovered  clay  vessels 
of  a  cultured  people.  Best  known  of  ancient 
fictile  wares  are  the  beautifuUv  formed  and 
decorated  Greek  vases  (long  called  erroneously 
Etruscan)  of  terra  cotta  coated  with  thin  black 
polished  glaze.  The  Arretine  ware,  made  from 
the  read  earth  of  Arretium,  was  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans.  In  the  East,  clever  ceramic 
work  was  done  by  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  As- 
syrians and  Persians,  as  their  lovely  hand- 
painted  enamel  tiles  testify.  But  in  the  Far 
East  the  Chinese  had  arrived  verjr  early  at  a 
quite  advanced  stage  of  perfection  of  the 
ceramic  art.  The  earliest  pieces  we  know  of 
date  from  the  Han  period  (206  b.c.  —  220 
A.D.)  with  early  earthenware  celadon  (see 
Chinese  Ceramics)  attempting  imitation  of 
their  beloved  Jade  stone,  advancing  to  the 
discovery  of  stoneware,  then  porcelain  (see 
Porcelain)  in  the  early  Ming  dynasty  (middle 
14th  century  a.d.}.  The  wide  rai^ge  of  dis- 
covery and  invention  in  ceramics  of  the  ancient 
CHiinese  is  ever  a  matter  marveled  at  by 
Western  connoisseurs,  with  their  lovely 
crackle,  flambe  (transmutation),  self-colors  and 
numerous  other  glaze  effects;  their  delicate 
egg-shell  ware,  much  admired  blue-and-white, 
K2Uig-Hsi  polychrome,  highly  decorative  motifs 
of  symbolism  and  mythology ;  which  latter  ware 
represents  the  bulk  of  the  pieces  in  our  private 
collections  and  museum  exhibits.  These  at- 
tractive wares  of  the  royal  Chin-te-chen  ovens 
have  been  actively  bid  for  by  the  wealthy 
Westerners.  The  opening  up  of  railroads  in 
republican  China  has  brought  to  light  great 
quantities  of  ancient  ceramic  pieces  of  great 
beauty  that  were  reposing  many  centuries  in 
graves.  Their  presence  m  the  markets  has 
revolutionized  the  aims  of  the  wealthy  collec- 
tors, and  andent  celadon  is  having  its  previous 
mysteries  solved. 

The  Japanese  declare  they  received  their 
first  knowledge  of  art  pottery  from  the  Ko- 
reans, but  Western  experts  place  their  earliest 
glazed  pieces  not  earlier  than  the  12th  century 
A.D.,  and  state  that  Kato  Shirozaemon,  in  the 
13th  century,  brought  (after  six  years*  study  in 
China)  over  ceramic  refinement  to  a  factory  at 
Scto.  The  connoisseurs  at  Nippon,  with  their 
*tea  ceremonies,*  loved  and  revered  the  ancient 
homely  earthenware  of  their  tea  service,  and 
show  little  respect  for  the  cold  white  glitter  of 
porcelain.  They  produced  none  till  that  of  the 
I6th  century  by  Shonzui.  The  Japanese  egg- 
shell china  excels,  some  claim,  even  the  Chinese, 
in  thinness,  transparency  and  brilliance;  their 
drawing  and  color  work  are  perfection.  Pecu- 
liar to  this  nation  are  the  painting  in  lacquer  on 
porcelain,  the  cloisonne  enamel  china  decora- 
tion. Greatly  admired  of  European  collectors 
is  their  ivory-glaze  Satsuma  faience. 

Little^  wonder  is  it  that  India  and  Persia 
took  to  imitating  the  styles  of  Chinese  decora- 
tion. For  Europe,  once  seeing  the  ware, 
quickly  acquired  its  ^Chinese  taste*  craze.  From 
ike  16th  and  into  the  18th  century  immense 
quantities  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain 
ware  were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch 
and  the  East  India  trading  companies'  ships. 
These  wares  at  first  had  genuine  Chinese  art 
in  their  decoration  as  well  as  Chinese  form; 
but   soon    the    traders    had    European    ideas 


grafted  on  to  made-to-order  pieces  and  the 
truly  Oriental  style  became  obscured  in  a 
hybrid  product 

Somewhere  between  the  9th  and  12th  cen- 
turies the  Persians  learned  to  make  lustre  dec- 
oration (mezza  majolica)  and  we  get  here  the 
so-called  ^Rhodes-Persian  faience,*  Osmanli- 
Turkish.  From  Arabia^  came  the  knowledge  of 
enameling  clay  vessels  into  continental  Europe, 
an  art  l^own  in  the  East  from  very  early 
times,  as  is  proved  by  her  ancient  polychrome 
hand-paintea  tiles  for  walls  and  ceilings  in  her 
mosques.  We  find  these  same  tiles  and  enam- 
eled vases,  etc,  in  opalescent  metallic  lustre 
in  the  true  Arabian  decoration,  in  Spain,  in  the 
old  Hispano-Moresque  buildings.  And  it  was, 
probably,  from  these  same  conquering  Moors 
that  Italy  obtained  (through  the  island  of 
Majorca)  this  tin  enamel  polychrome  decora- 
tion process  (see  Majolica),  which  from  the 
iSth  century  became  a  greatly  popular  fictile  art 
in  Italy.  In  the  15th  century,  Faenza,  Pesaro, 
Gubbio,  Urbino,  Castel  Durante,  had  majolica 
ovens.  In  this  early  Renaissance  period  the 
Delia  Robbia  sculptor  family  created  -their 
earthenware  busts  enveloped  in  tin-glaze  (the 
so-called  terra  invetriata),  Luca  della  RoSbia 
claiming  the  discovery  of  using  tin-glaze  enamel 
to  cover  his  statuary.  In  the  16th  century  we 
have  Gubbio,  with  its  genius.  Maestro 
(Jeorgio,  as  centre  of  Italian  majolica  manu- 
facture, with  its  ruby  lustre;  and  the  clever 
artist  Orazio  Fontana  was  working  on  this« 
ware  in  Urbino.  The  madre-perla  lustre 
belongs  to  this  time.  The  sgraffiti  decoration 
belongs  to  this  period  with  its  engobe  coat- 
ing scratched  through  to  the  body  and  finished 
in  colored  glaze. 

In  Germany  glazed  earthenware  developed 
with  its  oven  tiles  (Kachel)  and  Cologne 
(about  1530),  then  Nuremberg,  produced  its 
falsely  termed  "Hirschvogel*  lugs  with^  their 
reliefs  and  colored  glaze^  to  disappear  in  the 
I7th  century.  Next  we  find  Germany  produc- 
ing smooth  painted  surface  enamelware  and 
(end  of  16th  century)  the  noted  Rhenish  salt- 
glaze  stoneware  (Steinseug)  was  made  in 
Cologne,  then  Siegburg,  Frechen,  Raeren, 
Grenzburg,  etc.,  with  its  quaint  applied  relief 
decoration,  and  odd  forms,  such  as  ^ring*  vases, 
etc.  This  ware  was  long  known  as  gr^s  de 
Flandres.  In  France  Bemhard  Palissy,  igno- 
rant of  the  chemistry  and  practice  of  the  cera- 
mist, after  many  disastrous  failures,  produced 
an  enamel  decoration  (see  Palissy)  of 
brilliance  and  achieved  fame  through  his  nat- 
uralistic animal  and  plant  representations  in 
relief  on  plates,  etc.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  arose  the  deservedly  noted  Henri  Deux 
ware  of  Saint  Porchaire  with  its  intricate,  yet 
artistic,  strap  work  inlays  of  brown  clay  on 
yellowish  body,  and  its  sprigged  masacarons 
and  other  reliefs.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  or 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  Nevers  started 
making  true  French  faience,  soon  arriving  at  an 
extended  palette. of  glaze  colors  to  cover  the 
porous  body  with  polychrome  decoration. 
Rouen  soon  followed,  assisted  by  Nevers 
artisans.  (See  Rouen).  Early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury Moustiers  made  such  faienc^  and  we  find 
large  faience  factories  at  Bordeaux,  Paris, 
Sinceny,  Strassburg,  Marseilles,  Niderviller, 
Lille,  etc.  Talavera  and  Alcora  in  Spain  pro- 
duced   this    ware;    Germany   in   Nuremberg, 
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Hoechst,  Frankenthal.  etc  But  already  in  1680 
Delft,  Holland,  had  30  potteries  producing 
opaque  enamel  glazed  tiles,  and  was  soon 
snipping  abroad  large  quantities  of  ware  imi- 
tating the  Chinese  blue-and-white  decorated 
ware  that  was  becoming  so  popular.  See 
Delft. 

England  in  the  17th  century  was  making  no 
fictile  wares  worth  comment.  Her  upper 
classes  were  using  imported  Delft  and  German 
stoneware  (termed  by  them  Cologne  ware). 
The  Staffordshire  potteries  had  a  considerable 
output  of  low-priced  roughly  modeled  wares, 
termed  these  days  ^peasant  pottery.  >  Tygs, 
puzzle  jugs,  posset  pots,  ^cottage  omaments^^ 
etc.,  were  their  art  (?)  or  showpieces.  Their 
decoration  was  done  m  raised  slip  poured  from 
a  spout  or  «quill*  (like  confectioners'  work). 
By  1673,  John  Dwight  had  started  a  factory 
at  Fulham,  where  he  made  a  very  fine  stone- 
ware (termed  ^Cologne  ware*)  and  some  truly 
artistic  delicately  executed  statuary.  About 
1691,  the  two  brothers  Elers,  from  Holland, 
started  making  very  fine  salt-glazed  stoneware 
in  Staffordshire.  It  was  of  the  finest  texture 
body  and  perfect  execution  with  sprigaed 
(stamped)  decoration.  Following  in  the  £fers 
path  came  Astbury,  Thomas  Wed^ood,  Ralph 
Shaw  (1733).  A  white  Derbyshire  clay  pro- 
duced ^Crouch  ware*  till  1720.  Bristol, 
Vauxhall  and  Lambeth  also  made  salt-glaze 
stoneware,  and  Burslem  (Staffordshire),  by 
1750,  had  60  small  factories,  and  exports  to 
Holland  and  (jermany  were  large.  Enamel 
polychrome  decoration  and  gilding  was  done  on 
some  of  this  stoneware.  By  1780  cream-colored 
earthenware  had  taken  the  place  of  stoneware 
and  came  into  use  over  the  entire  civilized 
world,  the  industry  propagated  by  Warburtons, 
Wedgwoods,  Turners,  Mayer  and  other  Staf- 
fordshire potters.  Thomas  Whieldon,  between 
1740  and  1780^  produced  clever  vari-colored 
pastes  (agate,  tortoiseshell,  etc.)  and  novel 
forms.  Josiah  Spode  (Whieldon's  apprentice  J 
and  his  son  became  noted  for  their  «blacK 
basalt,*  cream  color,  transfer-print  decoration, 
jasper  and  other  wares.  Josiah  Wedgwood 
and  his  contemporaries,  John  Turner,  Henry 
Palmer,  Josiah  Spode,  Kalph  Wood,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Uie  18th  century  brought  the  earthen- 
ware product  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries  to 
a  stage  of  fine  art  Wedgwood's  most  famous 
ware  was  the  beautiful  jasper  (of  his  own 
invention)  in  vases,  plaques,  medallions,  etc, 
displaying  the  lovely  reliefs  of  Flaxman  and 
other  artists.  Other  bodies  were  ^'pearl*  ware. 
Queen's  ware,  basalts,  ^encaustic*  (imitating 
Greek  terra  cottas)  emanating  from  Wedg- 
wood's factory,  *Etruria.*  Liverpool  turned 
out  its  tin  enameled  (Delft)  ware,  and,  by  1755, 
Sadler  and  Green  had  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  transfer-print  decoration  process, 
and  the  ^Herculancum*  factory  made  prolific 
quantities  of  artistic  stoneware.  Leeds  was 
noted  for  its  cream  colored  ware ;  Swinton  pro- 
duced •brown  china*  with  its  ^Rockingham* 
glaze.  Other  well-known  earthenware  potter- 
ies were  at  Newcastle,  Stmderland,  Bristol  (see 
Bristol),  Derby  (see  Derby),  Swansea,  Mort- 
lake,  Caughley  (Salopian  ware)  with  its  ^wil-. 
low  pattern,*  Coalport,  etc. 

Chinese  porcelain  ware  was  still  a  costly 
luxury,  and,  while  Delft  proved  a  less  expen- 
sive, clever  substitute,  the  European  ambition 


was  to  produce  its  own  true  porcelain.  Lacking 
the  requisite  earths  imitations  they  attained 
large  proportions  in  faience  ^enamel)  ware 
made  in  the  factories  of  Strassburg,  Franken- 
thal, Nuremberg,  Hoechst,  in  Germany;  Milan 
«nd  Capo  di  Monte,  in  Italy;  Roerstrand  and 
Marieberg,  in  Sweden  r  Lyons,  Niderviller,  Lune- 
ville,  Lille,  Saint  Cloud,  Sceaux,  Marseilles,  in 
France. 

European.  Porcelain. —  The  ever  increasing 
shifNtnents  of  porcelain  from  CMnz  at  ever  de- 
clining cost  in  the  18th  century  brought  failure 
to  the  European  f  aienceries.  The  Oriental  com- 
petition forced  further  researches  for  true- 
porcelain  earths.  Florence,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tunr,  had  for  a  few  years  produced  soft  (artifi- 
cial) porcelain.  Saint  Goud,  by  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  making  an  artificial  porcelain,  and 
rival  factories  started  up  at  Menney,  Chan- 
tilly  and  Vincennes,  in  France.  The  latter 
plant  was  moved,  in  1756,  to  Sevres,  where 
Louis  XV  took  it  over  and  subsidized  it.  It 
produced  work  of  the  highest  style  of  the  art 
in  a  lovely  mellow  body  of  artificial  porcelain. 
In  1768  kaolin  earth  was  discovered  m  France 
and  by  1772  was  producing  its  noted  delicate 
soft  porcelain.    See  S&vsEs;  Porcelain,  etc. 

But  Boettger,  in  (Jermany  (1708),  discovered 
the  true  porcelain  earth  first,  and  a  factory  was 
established  at  Meissen  (near  Dresden),  soon  to 
be  shipping  its  wares  through  Europe.  (See 
Dresden).  In  spite  of  the  Meissen  workers 
being  kept  in  military  seclusion,  the  secret  of 
hard  porcelain  manufacture  leaked  out.  and 
we  find  porcelain  factories  opened  in :  Vienna 
(1718)  ;  (:apo  di  Monte  (1742)  ;  Saint  Petersburg 
(1745);  Hoechst  (1746);  Fuerstenberg  (1746); 
Berlin  (1750);  Frankenthal  (17.=?5)  ;  Nymphen^ 
berg  (1758);  Ludwigsburg  (1758);  Copen- 
hagen (1756) ;  Madrid  (1760),  known  as  Buen 
Retiro.  In  England  porcelain  was  first  made, 
in  1730,  at  Bow;  it  was  artificial  body,  largely 
glass  and  ground  Chinese  porcelain  (some 
American  clay).  William  Duesbury  pur- 
chased the  •  factory  in  1776,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Derby.  (See  Bow).  Chelsea  made 
soft  porcelain  from  1745,  or  earlier.  William 
Duesbuiy  purchased  the  works  in  1770  and  ran 
it  till  1/84,  when  it  was  removed  to  Derby. 
(Sec  Chelsea.)  The  Derby  soft  porcelain  fac- 
tory ran  from  1756  to  1849.  (See  Derby).  At 
Worcester  a  factory  was  started  in  1751.  It 
made  artificial  porcelain  till  1783,  then  hard 
porcelain.  Robert  Chamberlain  started  an  op- 
position factory  about  1789.  The  two  factories 
combined  in  1840.  Thomas  Grainger  estab- 
lished a  factory  in  Worcester  soon  after  1801. 
Several  partnership  changes  were  made,  after 
wfiich  Grainger  ran  the  factory  himself  till 
his  death  in  1839.  (See  Worcester.)  William 
Billingsley  (a  decorator  from  Worcester  and 
Derby  factories)  started  a  factory  in  1796  at 
Pinxton,  but  left  in  1800  and  started  another 
factory  at  Nantgarw,  in  1811,  which  was  closed 
in  1814.  These  factories  of  Billingsley  made 
ware  from  his  wonderfully  translucent  but 
hopelessly  costly,  glassy  paste  formula.  Swan- 
sea, besides  eardienware,  produced,  from  1814, 
translucent  (porcelain)  ware  under  Billingsley's 
formula  for  several  jjears.  Lowestoft  produced 
a  soft  paste  porcelain  in  1756  and  continued, 
probablv,  till  1761.  The  pseudo-Lowestoft  por- 
celain beloved  of  American  collectors  is  pure 
Chinese  hard  porcelain. 
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England's  first  production  of  hard  (true) 
porcelain  was  started  throu^  the  discovery  of 
kaolin  (about  1758)  by  William  Cookworthy  of 
Plymouth.  A  factory  was  started  there  in 
1764,  to  be  purchased  (1770)  by  Richard 
Champion,  of  Bristol,  and  soon  moved  to  the 
latter  city.  (Sec  Plymouth).  Bristol  porce* 
lain,  likewise,  was  a  financial  failure  and  Chani' 
pion  sold  out  the  factory  (1781)  to  a  New  Hall 
pottery. 

Modem  CeramicSd-^  Bone  porcelain  (called 
also  ^standard^  porcelain)  became  a  regulation 
facto rjr  paste  composition,  used  by  all  English 
factories,  when  (1800)  Josiah  Spode's  son 
started  the  use  of  the  simple  mixture 
of  bone>ash,  china  stone  and  china  clay. 
The  ease  gained  and  the  low  price  of 
production  of  bone  porcelain  ruined .  all 
competition  against  it,  and  it  remains  stand- 
ard to  this  day.  Royal  Worcester  and 
Crown  Derby  wares  are  still  leaders  in  Great 
Britain  in  art  products.  The  Wedgwood  fac- 
torv  (Etruria)  continues  its  output  of  jasper 
and  other  fancy  wares.  Other  leading  pot- 
teries of  this  and  last  century  are  those  of 
Mintons  (see  Mintoxs),  and  of  Copelands  and 
Doultons  stoneware  potteries.  Italy  produces 
many  imitations  of  the  old  pieces.  Sevres 
continued  producing  the  finest  art  work  in 
soft  porcelain,  until  (under  Brongniart),  about 
1800,  she  turned  to  making  hard  paste  body. 
In  the  last  century  Sevres  worked  out  a  cameo 
style  of  relief  {pate  sur  pdte)  which  Solon  did 
master  work  on,  till  1870^  when  he  continued 
the  delicate  method  at  Mintons.  In  France 
Theodore  Deck  and  Taxil  Doat  became  re- 
nowned creative  ceramic  artists.  Sevres  revived 
(in  1850)  faience  making  alongside  of  her 
superb  porcelain  ware.  (See  Sevres).  French 
modem  faience,  in  its  perfect  technique  and 
beautiful  painted  decoration,  takes  a  place  in 
the  plastic  arts  alongside  the  finest  porcelain. 
Limoges  grew  to  become  a  leading  porcelain 
centre  in  the  last  century;  the  great  American 
factory  of  Havilands  is  there.  Berlin  enlarg[ed 
her  ceramic  palette  and  has  done  rich  rehef 
work  in  colored  plant  life  and  figures.  ^  The 
Berlin  "transparencies^  in  delicate  porcelain  re- 
lief became  famous;  her  dipped  then  fired  lace 
produces  clever  effects.  The  ppttenr  was  re- 
moved to  Charlottenburg  in  18/0.  Seger's  re- 
searches into  Oriental  processes  produced  a 
flambe  and  a  sang  de  bosuf  glaze  of  great 
beauty.    See  Chinese  Ceramics. 
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CBRARGYRITB,  native  chloride  of  silver, 
AgCl.  It  crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system, 
and  is  cubical  in  general  habit.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  5.55,  and  is  quite  soft,  with  a 
gra3risn  color  and  a  resinous  lustre.  Upon  ex- 
posure to  lis^t  its  color  changes  to  a  violet- 
brown.  It  occurs  in  Mexico,  in  western  South 
America,  in  Norway  and  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. In  the  United  States  it  is  found  in  Idaho, 
Utah,  O>lorado,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  When 
found  in  quantity  it  is  valuable  as  an  ore  of 
silver. 

CERASTES,  a  genus  of  African  vipers, 
remarkable  for  their  fatal  venom,  and  for  two 
little  horns  formed  by  the  scales  above  the 
eyes.  Hence  th^  have  received  the  name  of 
homed  vipers.  The  tail  is  very  distinct  from 
the  body.  C.  comutus  is  the  homed  viper  or 
asp  of  northern  Africa,  a  species  known  to  the 
ancients.    There  are  several  other  species. 

CERASUS,  a  genus  of  trees,  the  cherries,  of 
the  order  Rosacea,  now  always  regarded  as  a 
section  of  the  g^enus  Prunus,  distinguished  from 
the  other  sections  by  the  smootti,  bloomless 
fruit  conduplicate  vernation  and  other  char- 
acters.   See  Cherry. 

CERATES,  certain  official  preparations  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopceia.  They  are  unc- 
tous  substances,  consisting  of  oil,  lard  or 
petrolatum  mixed  with  wax,  spermaceti  or 
resin,  to  which  various  medicines  may  be 
added.  In  consistency  th^  are  harder  than 
ointments  and  softer  than  plasters,  and  should 
be  capable  of  being  spread  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures on  cloth,  and  should  not  melt  at  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body. 

CERATODUS,  s^H^t'o-dus,  an  extinct 
genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Dipnoi  (q.v.)  or 
umg-fishes.  Its  nearest  extant  relative  is  Neo- 
ceratuliis,  the  barramunda  or  native  salmon  of 
the  Austrsdian  rivers,  measuring  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  hngth.  This  fish  can  breathe  air, 
and  can  consequently  live  in  water  too  foul 
for  other  fishes,  but  cannot  live  on  land. 

CBRATOSA,  certain  sponges  in  which  the 
skeleton  or  solid  support  is  homy.  Another 
name  is  Ceraiospongta.  The  skeleton  consists 
of  spongin,  which  differs  diemically  from  the 
substance  of  true  hom  (keratin).  The  spongin 
is  deposited  in  long  fibres  by  peculiar  cells 
(spongioblasts).  The  fibres  interlace,  branch 
and  unite  into  the  supporting  framework  of  the 
sponge.  Examples  of  the  homy  or  fibrous 
sponges  are  the  bath-sponges,  such  as  Euspongia 
officinalis,  varieties  of  which  occur  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  about  the  West  Indies,  Florida, 
etc.    See  Sponge. 

CERATOSAURUS,  se-r^-to-sor'us,  a 
carnivorous  dinosaur  (see  Dinosauria)  resem- 
bling Allosaums  (q.v.),  })ut  of  smaller  size  and 
with  small  horns  over  the  eyes  and  on  the  nasal 
bones.  It  is  found  in  the  Como  formation  of 
Wyoming  (Upper  Jurassic  Period). 

CERAUNIAN,  se-ra'n!-^  MOUNTAINS, 
in  classical  geography:  (1)  A  mountain  range 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains, the  exact  position  of  which  is  not  known ; 
(2)  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Epinis,  northern 
Greece,  extending  to  the  Adriatic  and  forming 
the  peninsula  Acroceraunium  (q.v.).  The 
mountains  themselves  are  also  called  Acrocerau- 
nia,  and  are  now  known  as  Khimara. 
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CBRAUNOGSAPH,  from  tbe  Greek  ker- 
aunos,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  graphein.  to 
writer  an  instrument  for  the  auton^atic  recording 
of  the  number,  time  and  intensity  of  lightning 
flashes  during  thunderstorms.  The  instrument 
is  made  in  several  forms,  but  all  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  recording  apparatus  of  the  wire- 
less tele^ph,  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  wireless  telegraph  instrument  which  au** 
tomatically  made  the  nrst  thunderstorm  record 
(in  1898).  As  with  the  wireless,  the  vibrations 
are  transmitted  by  the  Hertzian  waves,  caught 
bv  an  antenna,  and  conveyed  to  a  coherer  and 
thence  to  the  recording  apparatus.  The  in- 
strument may  be  arranged  for  long  distance 
observations,  up  to  600  miles.  The  cerauno-. 
graph  has  been  combined  with  the  barograph 
so  that  the  records  of  both  instruments  appear 
on  the  same  chart.  The  name  of  the  instru- 
ment was  given  to  it  by  Father  Odenbach  of 
the  Saint  Ignatius  College  Meteorological  Obser- 
vatory, and  his  investigations  appear  in  the 
annual  reports  of  that  institution  for  the  years 
1902,  1903,  1906  and  1907.  Consult  also  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau's  'Monthly  Re- 
vicw>  for  1906.  p.  273. 

CERBERUS,  ser1)e-rus,  in  Greek  myths,  a 
three-headed  dog,  with  snakes  for  hair.  Hesiod 
describes  him  as  50-headed,  and  states  him  to 
have  been  the  offspring  of  Echidna  by  Typhon, 
the  most  terrible  of  the  giants  that  attempted 
to  storm  heaven;  but  later  writers  give  him 
only  three  heads  and  a  tail  or  mane  of  ser- 
pents. At  his  bark  hell  trembled,  and  when 
loosed  from  his  hundred  chains,  even  the 
Furies  could  not  tame  him.  He  watched  the 
entrance  of  Tartarus,  or  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  and  fawned  on  those  who  entered,  but 
seized  and  devoured  those  who  attempt^  to 
return.  He  was  subdued  by  Heracles  (Her- 
cules). 

CEKCARIA,  ser-kfi'rl-^,  the  larva  of  the 
fluke-worm  and  other  trematode  jparasites.  The 
body  is  tadpole-like  in  shape,  with  an  interior 
and  posterior  sucker,  a  moudi  and  {larynx, 
and  a  forked  intestine.  The  Cercarics  are  de- 
veloped in  the  body  of  the  parent-nurse  (^redia). 
Escaping  from  the  redia,  the  cercaria,  swim- 
ming about  in  pools  or  ponds,  forces  its  way 
into  the  body  of  some  snail,  which  forms  its 
first  host.  Then,  losing  the  tail,  it  becomes 
encysted  attached  to  blades  of  grass  or  herb- 
age. Tne  transference  of  the  larval  fluke  to 
its  final  host,  the  sheep,  is  effected  if  the  latter 
swallow  the  grass  on  which  the  cercaria  has 
become  encysted.  The  young  fluke  then  escapes 
from  the  cyst,  and  forces  its  way  up  the  bile- 
ducts  to  the  liver,  in  which  it  rapidly  grows, 
and  developing  reproductive  organs,  attains  the 
adult  conditions.    See  Trematoda. 

CBRCIS,  s<5r'sis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  die 
order  Legwminosa.  C.  canadensis^  redbud,  or 
Judas-tree,  is  a  small  ornamental  tree,  often 
cultivated,  but  growing  wild  from  New  York 
south  to  Florida  and  west  to  Minnesota,  Kansas 
and  Louisiana.  C.  siliquastrum,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  of  several  countries  in 
Asia,  is  a  handsome,  low  tree  with  a  spreading 
head.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  un- 
usual shape;  they  are  of  a  pale,  bluish-green 
color  on  the  upper  side,  and  sea-green  on  the 
under.  The  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable 
acid    taste,    are    often    mixed    in   salads,    and 


the  flower-buds  are  pickled.  The  genus  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  JudasHree  from  the 
tradition  that  it  was  upon  a  specimen  of  it, 
near  Jerusalem,  that  Judas  hanged  himself. 

CERCOPITHSCIDS,  ser-ko-|>i-the'sl*d& 
a  family  of  primates^  including  all  the  Old 
World  monkeys,  except  the  anthropoid  apes. 
The  various  groups  and  species  may  be  found 
described  under  their  names.   See  also  Monkey, 

GBRCYON,  a  famous  robber,  killed  by 
Thesetis. 

CBRDIC,  ker'dik,  founder  of  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom :  d.  534.  He  was  a  Saxon  earldorman 
who  invaded  England  in  495,  and  after  gradu- 
ally fighting  his  way  and  extending  his  con- 
quests, established  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  about 
519.  He  won  a  great  battle  at  Charford  in 
519,  but  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Bri- 
tons in  520  at  Mount  Badon,  or  Badburv,  in 
Dorsetshire.  In  530  he  conquered  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  At  his  death  his  kingdom  extended 
over  the  present  counties  of  Berkshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire  (including 
the  Isle  of  Wight).  All  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  except  Canute,  Hardicanute,  the  two 
Harolds  and  William  the  Conquerer  are  said  to 
be  descended  from  Cerdic.  Consult  Bede, 
^Historia  ecclesiasticae  gentis>  (bk.  5,  ed.  C. 
Plummer,  Oxford  1896) ;  Gent,  E^  ^Origines 
Cehic»>  (London  1883);  Grecnj^.  R.,  <The 
Making  of  England^   (London  189/). 

CSRDONIANS,  an  ancient  sect,  whose  be- 
lief, half  philosophical^  half  religious,  was  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  Christian  dogmas  with  Orien- 
tal dualism  and  Gnostic  ideas.  Their  founder, 
Cerdo,  was  a  Syrian,  who  came  to  Rome  about 
the  year  139  under  the  pontificate  of  Hyginus. 
He  maintained  the  existence  of  the  Zoroastrian 
two  principles,  one  of  absolute  good  and  the 
other  of  absolute  evil.  The  latter,  according 
to  him,  was  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the 
(jod  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  The  former 
was  the  creator  of  Jesus  (Thrist,  whose  incar- 
nation, sufferings  and  death  were  only  sensible 
appearances,  and  not  vital  facts.  Because  they 
believed  the  human  body  the  work  of  the  evil 
Deity,  the  Cerdonians  prohibited  the  eating  of 
flesh,  marriage  and  wine,  and  considered  the 
ascetic  life  the  highest  spiritual  life.  His  dis- 
ciples became  confounded  with  those  of  Mar- 
cion,^  who  some  years  later  propagated  similar 
opinions. 

CArA,  sa-ra,  Jean  Nicolas,  French  bota- 
nist: b.  Isle  of  France  1737:  d.  there,  2  May 
1810.  Under  the  direction  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment he  greatly  extended  the  culture  of 
spices  in  the  Isle  of  France  (now  Mauritius), 
when  that  island  was  a  French  dependency. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris  published  his 
essay  on  the  culture  of  rice  and  awarded  him  a 
medal;  and  Napoleon  confirmed  him  iii  his 
position  as  director  of  the  botanical  garden  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  conferred  on  him  a 
pension  of  $120.  A  tree  of  the  island  has  been 
called  after  him,  Cerea. 

CERE,  ser,  the  naked  sldn  or  fleshy  sheath 
that  covers  the  base  of  the  upj>er  mandible  in 
some  birds,  through  which  it  is  supposed  that 
a  tactile  sense  is  exercised. 

CERBALIA,  se-re-a'lH  (from  Ceres,  tiie 
goddess  of  the  fields  and  of  fruits),  signified 
the  productions  of  ag^ricnlture,  also  the  festivals 
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of  Ceres,  celebrated  at  Rome.  The  time  at 
which  they  were  celebrated  is  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  was  the  12th  of  April;  ac-> 
cording  to  others  the  7tfa  of  the  same  month. 

CBRBALS,  a  term  derived  from  Ceres,  the 
goddess  of  com.  Though  sometimes  extended 
to  leguminous  i^lants,  as  beans,  lentils,  etc.,  and 
to  buckwheat,  it  is  more  usually  ana  properly 
confined  to  the  Graminea,  as  wheat,  barley; 
rye  and  oats,  which  are  used  as  human  food. 
In  agriculture  they  are  usually  considered  as 
exhausting  crops,  partly  on  account  of  their 
trailing  roots;  their  mode  of  nutrition,  which 
is  effected  more  by  the  roots  than  by  the  leaves ; 
their  slender  stems,  which  allow  weeds  to 
g:row  up  and  rob  the  soil;  and  from  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  them  to  attain  full  maturity 
before  they  are  reaped.  Accordingly  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  rules  9f  good  husbandry  not 
to  take  two  cereal  or  white  crops  in  succession, 
but  to  make  them  alternate  with  root  crops, 
which,  growing  in  rows  at  some  distance  apart 
from  each  other,  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  allowing  weeds  to  be  destroyed  1^  means  of 
repeated  hoeings.  See  Barley:  Buckwheat; 
Grain  ;  Grain/  Handung  and  Transportation 
of;  Grasses  in  the  United  States;  Corn, 
Indian;  Millet;  Oats;  Rice;  Rye;  Sorghum; 
Wheat. 

CEREBELLUM,  sSr-^-bel'fim  («the  little 
brain'),  that  portion  of  the  brain  situated  be- 
hind and  beneath  the  cerebrum.  It  is  connected 
with  the  main  brain  mass  bv  means  of  two  feet 
or  stems,  the  cerebellar  i>eduncleSj  and  is  sei)a- 
rated  from  the  main  brain  mass  m  the  cranial 
cavity  by  a  thick  layer  of  connective  tissue,  the 
tentorium  cerebelU.  It  is  also  connected  with 
the  pons  by  a  pair  of  middle  peduncles,  and 
with  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  interior 
peduncles.  It  thus  forms  a  very  integral  por- 
tion of  the  brain  mass.  In  general  the  form  of 
the  cerebellum  in  human  beings  is  a  flattened 
ovoid  measuring  from  8  to  10  centimeters  from 
side  to  side,  five  to  six  centimeters  from  before 
backward,  and  five  centimeters  vertically.  Its 
average  weight  is  about  140  grams,  which  is 
one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  cerebro- 
spinal axis.  It  is  larger  and  heavier  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female,  and  is  relatively  largjer 
in  the  adult  than  in  the  child.  Like  the  bram. 
it  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  lobes,  ot 
which  three  are  most  prominent,  the  middle 
portion  or  vermis,  and  the  two  lateral  lobes. 
The  minute  structure  of  the  cerebellum  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  cerebrum,  but  there 
are  certainly  very  marked  differences,  particu- 
larly in  the  development  of  a  layer  of  very 
characteristic  cells,  the  Purldnje  cdls.  The  in- 
terior of  the  cerebellum  contains  masses  of 
gray  matter,  or  nuclei.  These  are  the  dentate 
nucleus,  the  nucleus  emboli  formis,  nucleus  glo- 
bosus  and  the  nucleus  fastigii  in  the  vermis. 
Through  the  inferior,  middle  and  superior 
peduncles  fibres  pass  to  and  from  the  cerebrum, 
pons,  medulla  and  spinal  cord,  thus  bringing 
the  cerebellum  into  organic  union  with  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  functions  of  the 
cerebellum  are  not  yet  completely  worked  out, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  cerebellum  has  a  num- 
ber of  important  functions,  chief  among  which 
are  those  connected  with  locomotion  and  the 
act  of  balancing,  i.e.,  the  orientation  of  the  body 
in  space.    It  is  termed  by  Sherrington  the  chief 


head  ganglion  for  the  proprioceptors,  or  those 
otgans  which  give  rise  to  the  sense  of  position 
of  the  human  body.  The  chief  symptoms  of 
cerebellar  disease,  either  from  maldevelopment 
or  new  growths,  are:  Cerebellar  ataxia,  a 
peculiar  drunken-like  gait;  nystagmus  (q.v.), 
adiadochokinesis,  vertigo,  hypotonus,  asynergia, 
muscular  asthenia,  forced  movements  of  the 
head  and  eyes,  peculiar  speech  dysarthrias  and 
occasionally  cerebellar  fits.  Consult  JelliflEe  and 
White,  ^Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System>  (2d 
ed,  1917).    See  Braik. 

CEREBRAL     HiBMORRHAGE.       See 

Brain,  Diseases  op. 

CEREBRATION,  an  old  term,  much  used 
in  the  early  philologies,  designating  an  auto- 
matic reflex  senes  of  brain  actions  talking  place 
below  the  threshold  of  consciousness  (q.v.). 

CEREBRIN,  CmHimNbOu,  a  name  that  has 
been  applied,  at  different  times  and  by  different 
chemists,  to  various  substances  that  are  ob- 
tainable from  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  It 
is  now  usually  appKed  to  a  white,  Crystalline, 
nitrogenous  powder  that  is  obtained  hf  heating 
ox-brain  with  baryta,  washing,  drying  and 
finally  extracting  with  alcohol.  The  diolesterin 
that  is  also  present  in  the  product  so  obtained 
may  be  removed  by  the  action  of  ether,  in 
which  cerebrin  is  insoluble.  Orebrin  does  not 
combine  with  acids  or  bases,  but  by  prolonged 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  converted  into 
a  monosaccharide  galactose  and  the  nitroge- 
nous substance  loiown  as  sphingosin  that  can 
reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

CEREBROSPINAL,  pertaining  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  together,  looked  on  as 
forming  one  nerve  mass. 

CEREBROSPINAL  FLUID.    See  Brain. 

CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS.    See 

Meningitis. 

CEREBRUM.    See  Brain. 

CEREMONIAL,  Court  See  Court  Cere- 
monial. 

CEREMONIALE,  the  book  used  in  the 
Catholic  Church  containing  the  ceremonies  and 
rites  for  all  general  religious  functions.  The 
term  is  restricted  to  the  Ceremoniale  Episco- 
porum  (of  the  bishops)  and  Ceremoniale 
Komanum,  special  ceremonies  and  prayers  be- 
in^  found  in  other  books,  such  as  Breviary,  the 
Missal,  etc.  (qq.v.). 

CEREOPSI8,  se-r^-6p's!s,  the  pigeon-goose, 
an  Australian  genus  of  the  Anatiaa  or  duck 
family,  and  the  subfamily  AnserivuB,  or  geese. 
It  has  a  small  and  extensively  membranous  bill 
and  notably  long  legs,  bare  above  the  suffrage. 
They  are  so  named  from  the  remarkable  size  of 
their  cere.  There  is  but  one  species  C.  nowg 
hollanduB  which  has  been  made  the  type  of  a 
subfamily  cereopsina. 

CERES,  se'rez,  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  Greek  goddess  of  s^griculture, 
Demeter,  when  her  worship  was  introduced 
into  Rome.  The  ori^n  of  the  name  cannot  be 
explained  with  certamty.  It  is  not  Latin;  but 
some  think  it  was  Etruscan,  among  which  people, 
according  to  Servius,  Ceres  was  one  of  the 
Penates.  Others  think  that  Ores  may  be  the 
same  with  the  Greek  Cora,  or  Core  (that  is, 
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*maiden*),  another  name  for  Persephone,  the 
daughter  of  Demeter,  with  whom  Demeter  her- 
self was  often  confounded.  The  worsbop  of 
Demeter,  or  Ceres,  was  introduced  into  Kome 
from  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.C.  and  the  first  temple  to  her  was  vowed 
by  the  oictator,  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  496  b.c 
Her  worship  soon  acquired  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  political  importance.  She  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  earth  in  its  capacity  of  bringing 
forth  fruits  and  grain.  Her  festival  was  the 
Cereal ia.  She  is  always  represented  as  fully 
draped,  with  ears  of  com  and  poppies  in  her 
hands  and  on  her  head  a  corn-measure.  They 
sacrificed  pigs  and  cows  to  her.  As  usual  when 
the  Romans  introduced  the  worship  of  a 
foreign  divinity  into  their  own  city,  they 
adopted  all  the  legends  connected  with  that 
divinity,  adapting  them  to  their  oiyn  mythology. 
Thus  she  was  made  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Ops,  and  sister  of  Jimo,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Jupi- 
ter and  Vesta.  Her  daughter  was  Proserpme 
(q.v.).    See  Demeter. 

CERES,  the  name  of  the  first  asteroid  dis- 
covered between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
It  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  1  Jan.  1801.  Hav- 
ing observed  it  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  he  called 
it  Ceres,  after  the  old  tutelary  divinity  of  that 
island.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it  has 
been  seen  by  the  naked  eye  as  a  star  of  the 
seventh  magnitude,  but  more  generally  it  looks 
like  one  of  the  eighth  magnitude;  some  ob- 
servers call  the  light  reddish  and  perceive  a 
haze  about  the  planet.  Its  diameter  is  about 
500  miles. 

CEREUS,  seVe-us,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Cactacece,  remarkable  for  their  singular- 
ity of  form  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  C. 
gtganteus,  the  suwarrow  or  saguaro  of  the 
Mexicans,  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  strik- 
ing of  the  genus.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  50 
or  60  feet,  and  looks  more  like  a  candelabrum 
than  a  tree  of  the  normal  type.  It  occurs  in 
Arizona  and  northwestern  Mexico.  Other 
notable  species  are  C.  senilis,  the  long  gray 
bristles  of  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  the 
head  of  an  old  gray-haired  man.  C  grandi- 
florus  is  the  nip^ht-ffowering  cereus,  but  there 
are  others  which  also  flower  at  night.  C 
speciosus,  an  erect  plant,  commonly  cultivated 
in  greenhouses,  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  C 
flagelliformis,  a  creeper,  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in.  gardens.  The  members  of  the 
genus  are  generally  useful  as  cardiac  agents 
and  antipyretics.  The  fruits  of  many  species 
are  used  for  food. 

CERIGNOLA,  cha-ren-vo'la,  Italy,  town  in 
the  province  of  Foggia,  and  24  miles  southeast 
from  the  city  of  Foggia.  It  has  a  college,  sev- 
eral convents  and  a  hospital.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  linen;  and  the  district  produces 
large  quantities  of  almonds,  oil  and  cotton.  In 
1503  the  Spaniards  under  Gonzales,  Duke  of 
Cordova,  here  defeated  the  French,  when  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  who  conmianded  the  latter, 
was  slain.    Pop.  38,180. 

CERIGO,  ch&'re-^&  (ancient  Cythera), 
Greece,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
separated  from  the  southern  coast  of  the  Morea 
by  a  narrow  strait.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Ionian  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  but 
in  1864  became  part  of  the  province  of  Arcadia, 
Greece;  area,  about  106  square  miles.  It  is 
vex..  6— IS 


rather  nxky  and  mountainous.  Grain,  wine, 
olives  and  other  fruits  are  raised  Sheep  and 
goats  constitute  the  chief  Uve  stock.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  Greek  origin,  and  are  all  of  the 
Gredc  Church.  At  an  early  period  a  Pheenician 
colony  was  founded  here.  Later  it  was  suc- 
cessively under  the  control  of  Argos,  Sparta 
and  Athens,  and  finally  f«ll  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  After  submitting  to  Venice  and 
then  to  Turicey,  in  1718>  it  was  once  more  as- 
signed to  Venice.  It  was  annexed  to  France 
in  1807;  two  years  later  it  was  occupied  by  the 
English;  after  1815  it  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  It  was  anciently  sacred  to 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  was  also  called 
Cytherea.    Pop.  13,100. 

CBRINTHUS,  one  of  the  first  heresiarchs 
who,  according  to  Saint  Irenaeus  in  his  work, 
^Against  Heresies,^  was  contemporary  with  the 
evangelist  Saint  John;  but  Tertullian  and  Epi- 
phanius  refer  him  to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  In 
Irenxus'  worl^  as  also  in  the  ^Philosophumena,' 
attributed  variously  to  Origen  and  Hippolytus, 
bishop  of  Ostia,  Cerinthus  is  represented  as  an 
alumnus  of  the  pagan  philosophical  schools  of 
Alexandria;  but  he  broached  his  heretical  doc- 
trines in  Asia  Minor,  and  there  had  a  numer- 
ous following.  The  universe,  he  taught,  is  not 
the  work  of  the  First  (jod,  but  was  created  by 
some  angelic  power  far  inferior  to  the  supreme 
power.  Jesus  he  held  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  born  as  other  men  are  born,  but 
excelling  all  in  rigfhteousness,  wisdom  and 
understanding.  Cennthus  taught  also  that 
upon  Jesus,  after  his  baptism  of  John^  de- 
scended the  Cliristos  from  the  power  which  is 
supreme  over  all,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
that  then  Jesus  proclaimed  the  unknown 
Father  and  wrought  miracles;  but  that  at  the 
end  of  the  passion  the  Christos  flew  away  out 
of  Jesus,  and  Jesus  suffered,  but  that  the 
Christos  remained  impassible,  being  the  spirit 
(or  breath)  of  God.  Angels  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  system  of  Cennthus.  Thus 
it  was  an  angel,  he  says,  that  gave  the  law  to 
Moses '  and  the  Yahve  of  Israel  was  an  angel. 
Cerintnus  and  his  followers  entertained  a 
special  animosity  agpainst  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
John,  and  the  heresiarch  is  credited  with  writ- 
lUfi^  an  sipocal3rptic  book  in  rivalry  with  Saint 
John.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  believer  in  the 
millennial  reign  of  the  Christ  upon  the  earth. 
Modem  critics  consider  Cerinthus  a  Gnostic 
who,  in  common  with  the  Jewish  Ebionites, 
held  the  belief  that  the  Christ  was  a  thing 
apart,  which  was  with  Jesus  only  during  his 
life  and  left  him  at  death. 

CERITB,  se'rit,  a  mineral  occurring  only 
at  Riddarh3rttan,  in  Sweden,  and  containing  the 
rare  element  cerium,  and  others  of  the  cerium 
group.  Its  formula  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  the  mineral  may  be  described  as  a  silicate 
of  the  metals  of^  the  cerium  group,  combined 
with  small  quantities  of  calcium  and  iron.  It 
is  mostly  massive  or  granular,  but  crystals 
belon^ng  to  the  orthorhombic  system  are 
sometimes  found.  Cerite  has  a  hardness  of 
about  5.5,  and  a  specific  grravity  of  about  4.9. 
It  has  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  color,  in- 
termediate between  clove-brown  and  cherry  red 
shading  off  to  a  gray. 

CERIUM,  se'ri-um,  a  metallic  element  the 
oxide  of  which  was  discovered  and  recognized 
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as  a  new  substance  in  1803  by  Klaproth,  and, 
independently,  by  Berzelius  and  Hisinger.  It 
was  named  for  the  minor  planet  Ceres,  which 
was  also  discovered  at  ab^ut  the  same  time. 
The  principal  source  of  cerium  is  the  mineral 
monazite  (q.v.)>  which  is  a  silicate  of  cerium 
and  certain  other  allied  elements.  Cerium 
forms  a  basic  nitrate  that  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  this  fact  aflords  a  ready  means  of  separat- 
ing the  metal  from  the  othjer  elements  with 
which  it  is  almost  invariably  associated. 
Metallic  cerium  may  be  obtained  by  electrolysis 
of  the  anhydrous  chloride,  or  by  melting  the 
anhydrous  chloride  with  metallic  sodium. 
Thus  prepared,  cerium  is  a  steel-gray  metal, 
ductile  and  malleable,  and  melting  at  a  tem- 
perature probably  not  far  from  the  melting- 
point  of  silver.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  Ce,  and 
its  atomic  weight  is  139.1  if  H  =  l.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  from  6.6  to  6.75,  and  a 
specific  heat  of  about  D.0448.  It  does  not 
change  in  dry  air,  but  in  moist  air  it  oxidizes 
superficially.  It  decomposes  in  cold  water  slowly, 
and  in  hot  water  quickly.  Two  oxides  of  the 
metal  certainly  exist,  one  having  the  formula 
CeiO.  and  the  other  the  formula  CeO«.  Three 
other  oxides  have  also  been  described,  with  the 
formulae  CeO«,  CciOs  and  Ce40»;  of  these  the 
first  probably  exists,  but  the  other  two  still 
need  confirmation.  Oxide  of  cerium  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  grades 
of  incandescent  gas-mantles.  A  fabric  of  cot- 
ton is  woven  of  the  desired  form  and  this  is 
impregnated  by  repeated  dipping  in  a  solution 
of  the  nitrates  of  cerium  and  thorium.  On 
ignition  the  cotton  bums  away,  and  the  nitrates 
are  converted  into  oxides,  which  give  the  in- 
tense luminosity  desired.  A  mixture  of  99 
per  cent  of  thorium  oxide  to  1  of  cerium  oxide 
gives  the  best  results. 

In  medicine  the  insoluble  salts  of  cerium  are 
used,  cerium  oxalate  alone  being  officinal.  It 
resembles  the  insoluble  bismuth  compounds  in 
its  action,  bein^  a  sedative  to  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  it  is  much  used  as  an  antemetic, 
particularly  in  the  nausea  of  pregnancy.  The 
soluble  salts  of  cerium  are  poison,  their- action 
being  similar  to  the  soluble  salts  of  bismuth. 

CERNUSCHI,  Enrico,  cher-noosTcg,  Italian 
economist:  b.  Milan,  Italy,  1821;  d.  Mentone, 
12  May  1896.  He  was  graduated  at  Pa  via  in 
1842,  fought  for  liberty  in  the  insurrection  of 
1848  and  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy,  ow- 
ing to  political  proscription.  He  acquired  a 
large  fortune  in  Paris  as  a  banker,  but  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  the  communists  left  France 
in  1871  and  traveled  extensively  in  Egypt, 
China,  Japan,  England  and  the  United .  States, 
visiting  the  last  named  in  1877.  He  brought 
back  valuable  ethnological  and  art  collections 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Paris. 
They  now  form  the  Musee  Cemuschi,  opened 
in  1898.  He  was  an  ardent  bimetallist,  and  pub- 
lished <Mecanique  de  rechange>  (1865}; 
< Illusions  des  soci^t^s  co-operatives*  (1886) ; 
<Discours>  (1871);  < Silver  Vindicated >  (1876) ; 
^Le  bf-metallisme  4  quinze  et  demi>  (1881); 
^Anatomie  de  la  monnaie^    (1886),  etc. 

CERO,  se'ro,  a  large,  edible  fish  {Scombero- 
morus  regale)  of  the  western  Atlantic,  and 
similar  to  the  Spanish  mackerel.  Another 
species  (5*.  cahalla),  also  called  *sierra"^  or 
^ng-cero*  is  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic, 


and  reaches  double  the  weight  of  the  former, 
often  attaining  100  pounds. 

CERQUOZZI,  char-kwot'ze,  Michelangelo, 

Roman  painter:  b.  Rome  1602;  d.  1660.  He  re- 
ceived the  surname  delle  battaglie  (battle- 
painter),  and  at  a  later  period  that  of  delle 
bambocciate,  because,'  in  imitation  of  Peter 
Laar,  he  painted  ludicrous  scenes  taken  from 
low  life,  such  as  that  to  be  seen  at  fairs  and 
markets,  and  among  the  lazzaroni.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  *  Insurrection  of 
Masaniello  in  Naples >  (Palazzo  Spada,  Rome)  ; 
*  St.  John  the  Baptist  Preaching* ;  three  Roman 
folk  scenes  (Galleria  Nazionale,  Rome)  and 
two  battle  scenes  (Dresden  Gallery).  Nearly 
all  of  the  |)rincipal  museums  of  Europe  possess 
representative  works  by  him. 

CERRETTI,  cher-ret'te,  Luigi.  Italian  poet 
and  rhetorician:  b.  Modena,  1  Nov.  1738;  d- 
Pavia,  5  March  1808.  The  purity  and  elegance 
of  his  diction  made  him,  at  an  early  a^e,  the 
most  distinguished  professor  of  rhetonc  and 
oratory  in  Italy.  His  ^  Poems  and  Select 
Prose,*  collected  into  a  posthumous  volume, 
were  instantly  successful,  and  have  retained 
their  rank  ever  since. 

CERRO  BLANCO,  the  highest  mountain 
in  New  Mexico;  summit,  14,269  feet. 

CERRO  GORDO,  th^r'ro  gor'do,  or  ser'  to 
gor'do  (*Big  Hill®),  a  famous  mountain  pass 
in  Mexico,  the  scene  on  18  April  1847,  of  one 
of  the  sharpest  battles  of  the  Mexican  War. 
After  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  coast, 
(General  Scott  moved  northwest  toward  the 
city  of  Mexico,  along  the  National  road.  Some 
50  miles  from  Vera  Cruz  this  leaves  the  steam- 
ing lowlands  and  climbs  a  steep  rocky  plateau, 
an  eastern  spur  of  the  great  mountain  range, 
seamed  with  ravines  ana  thick  with  chaparral, 
and  pierced  by  the  defile  of  the  little  Rio  del 
Plan.  To  this  defile  the  road  after  crossing  it 
and  leaving  it  by  a  loop  to  the  north  among 
the  mountains,  returns  at  a  ravine  separating 
a  sharp  rocky  ridge  called  Atalaya  from  a  coni- 
cal eminence  termed  Telegraph  Hill.  West  of 
this  again  is  the  small  hamlet  called  Cerro 
(Jordo,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pass.  On 
9  April  Santa  Anna  began  fortifying  Tele- 
graph Hill,  and  from  the  12th  pushed  on  the 
work  with  all  his  force;  accumulating  about 
12,000  men,  the  bulk  at  Cerro  Gordo,  but 
neglecting  to  occupy  Atalaya.  On  the  11th, 
Scott's  vanguard  under  Twiggs  and  Harney- 
came  up  to  Rio  del  Plan  at  the  foot  of  the 
plateau,  where  the  road  crosses  the  river,  drove 
away  a  few  Mexican  lancers,  established  a 
camp  and  began  reconnoissances.  Santa  Anna, 
in  place  of  attacking  the  scattered  detachments, 
confided  in  his  strong  position,  and  the  lowland 
fevers  which  must  force  the  Americans  to 
fight  him,  and  waited.  By  the  17th  most  of 
Scott's  forces  had  come  up;  and  he  pushed 
Twiggs  forward  within  easy  strildng  distance. 
The  latter,  findinjg  Atalaya  undefended,  occupied 
it  just  as  a  Mexican  detachment  advanced  to  do 
so,  routed  them  and  chased  them  in  headlong 
flight  half  way  up  Telegraph  Hill.  The  whole 
American  army,  about  8,500,  being  now  at  hand, 
Scott  issued  orders  for  a  general  advance  next 
day.  Santa  Anna's  line  extended  from  Tele- 
graph Hill  to  a  road  at  the  ravine,  and  east- 
ward for  a  mile  along  the  heights  overlooking 
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the  National  road,  which  «nds  in  a  precipitous 
rocky  bluff  100  feet  high ;  then  back  over  three 
rick^es  terminating  in  rocky  knolls,  to  the  river 
deme.  In  front  of  the  batteries  and  infantry, 
the  chaparral  had  been  cut  down  and  piled  into 
an  abattis  for  several  hundred  feet.  The 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  planted  power- 
ful batteries  on  Atalaya,  and  enfiladed  the 
Mexican  right  with  a  howitzer  across  the 
river.  Scotrs  plan  was  simple,  but  brilliantly 
effective,  though  the  impassable  ground  made  it 
fall  short  of  the  full  intention.  Since  the 
Mexicans  expected  the  chief  attack  on  their 
right,  he  resolved  to  make  only  a  feint  there 
and  assuming  that  they  expected  him  to  move 
forward  along  the  road  resolved  not  to  do  so. 
In  the  meantune.  he  ordered  th^e  roads  cleared 
around  the  hills  to  the  north  in  order  that  by 
making  a  circuit  to  the  National  road  in  the 
rear  of  the  Mexicans  he  might  cut  off  their  re- 
treat. On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Pillow  as- 
sailed the  right;  the  artillery  on  Atalaya  rained 
shot  and  shell  with  terrific  effect  on  Telegraph 
Hill,  the  road  batteries,  Santa  Anna's  camp, 
and  even  his  reserves,  and  the  howitzer  over 
the  river  added  its  discharge.  Twiggs,  Shields 
and  Worth,  with  Riley,  then  moved  along  the 
circuit  till  on  the  north  flank  of  Telegraph 
Hill,  at  first  out  of  sight,  then  in  full  range  of 
the  Mexican  fire.  Santa  Anna  detached  part 
of  the  forces  on  Telegraph  Hill  to  drive  them 
back;  then  Harney  from  Atalaya  swept  over 
the  crest  and  down  the  side,  up  Telegraph  Hill 
till  within  200  feet  of  the  batteries  and  below 
their  range.  There  he  reformed  and  in  one 
final  charge  utterly  routed  the  Mexicans,  at  the 
same  time  turning  the  forces  on  the  hill  against 
the  main  body  of  Mexicans  at  Cerro  Gordo. 
The  entire  right,  its  retreat  cut  off,  threw  down 
its  arms  and  surrendered.  The  main  body 
broke  up  in  a  panic,  as  the  fugitives  from  Tele- 
graph Hill  rushed  among  them  and  the  guns 
from  that  quarter  cut  them  down,  and  fled 
wildly  down  the  crapgy  slopes  and  to  the  de- 
file, and  westward  along  the  road.  The  Mexi- 
cans lost  1,000  or  1,200  in  Idlled  and  wounded; 
about  3,000  prisoners,  includmg  5  generals, 
and  299  other  officers;  43  guns  and  3,500  small 
arms.  The  Americans  lost  63  killed  and  368 
wounded.  The  victory  laid  open  the  road 
neariy  to  the  Mexican  ca^ntal.  Consult  Ban- 
croft, <  History  of  Mexico*  (Vol.  V,  San 
Francisco  1885):  Wright,  ^General  Scott> 
(New  York  1894) ;  and  Wilcox.  C.  M.,  <His- 
tory  of  the  Mexican  War*  (Washington  1892). 

CERRO  LARGO,  ser'ro  lar'go,  a  depart- 
ment in  the  northeast  of  Uruguay,  well  watered, 
with  large  savannahs  and  forests.  Area,  5,729 
square  miles.  Capital,  Cerro  Largo  or  Melo. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  cattle- 
raising.    Pop.  36.000. 

CBRRO  DB  PASCO,  sSr'ro  d&  paslcd, 
Peru,  capital  city  of  the  department  of  Junin, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plateau  of 
Bourbon,  14,275  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
at  the  north  end  of  Lake  C^inchaycocha.  The 
town  came  into  existence  in  1630,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  veins  of  silver  there 
by  an  Indian.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses  small  and  without 
windows  or  balconies.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  all  races  and  nations,  who  make 
their   living   by   the    produce    of    the    mines. 


From  October  to  Tuly  hail-storms,  mists  and 
snow-falls  make  the  place  almost  intolerable, 
and  in  summer  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
clear  days  the  climate  is  little  better.  On  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air  the  dif? 
ference  in  temperature  in  the  stm  and  in  the 
shade  is  great.  Cerro  de  Pasco  still  contains 
the  most  productive  mines  in  all  Peru,  although 
they  no  longer  yield  the  almost  fabulous  wealth 
that  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  derived 
from  them.  Many  of  the  shafts  leading  down 
to  the  veins  of  silver  are  in  the  towi>  itself,  and 
have  their  openings  either  in  little  huts  or  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  owners  of  the  mines.  Ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  smaller  depth  of  the 
diggings  they  are  called  tninas  or  cortes.  The 
silver  is  found  partly  pure,  and  partly  in  ores 
containing  from  25  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
precious  metal.  Pop.  (very  variable)  about 
14,000. 

CBRROS,  or  CEDROS,  ISLAND,  ar 
island  belonging  to  Mexico,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  off  the  west  coast  of  Lower  California 
where  it  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary 
of  San  Sebastian  Viscaino  Bay.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  28°  5'  and  28°  35'  ^f.  The  climate 
is  dry.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous 
and  barren,  but  is  thought  to  possess  mineral 
wealth.    Area,  12  square  miles. 

CBRTALDO,  Italy,  town  of  Tuscany, 
partly  on  a  conical  height,  and  partly  on  a  flat 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Elsa,  15  miles 
southwest  from  Florence.  It  is  the  birthplace, 
was  long  the  home  and  now  contains  the  ashes 
of  Boccaccio.  His  house  is  still  shown,  and  in 
one  of  its  rooms  are  collected  numerous  relics 
of  the  author  of  the  *  Decameron  >  and  a  large 
fresco  painting  of  him  by  Benvenuti  of 
Florence.    Pop.  10,439. 

CBRTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORA- 
TION-   See  Corporations,  Legal. 

CERTIFICATION     OF     TBACHBRS. 

See  ScHOCNL  Supervision;  also  Teachers,  Pro- 
fessional Training  of.  For  foreign  systems 
see  the  subheads  Education,  under  the  articles 
on  the  various  countries. 

CBRTIORARI,  ser-sh«-d-rir%  in  law,  a 
writ  issuing  from  a  superior  court  to  call  up 
the  record  of  a  proceeding  in  an  inferior  court, 
or  before  a  body  or  officer  exercising  judicial 
power,  that  it  may  be  tried  or  reviewed  in  the 
superior  court.  This  writ  is  usually  obtained 
on  complaint  of  a  party  that  he  has  not  re- 
ceived justice,  or  that  he  cannot  have  an  imo 
partial  trial  in  the  inferior  court  or  body.  It 
IS  now  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the 
appeal. 

CBRULBUM,  a  blue  pigment,  consisting  of 
stannate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  mixed  with 
stannic  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

CERULLI,  che-rool'li  Vincenzo,  Italian 
astronomer:  b.  Teramo,  Italy,  20  April  1859. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Sapienza,  Rome,  and 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  For  some  time 
he  was  astronomer  of  the  Gregorian  University, 
Rome.  In  1892  he  founded  the  Collurania  Ob- 
servatory at  Teramo  of  which  he  has  since  re- 
mained director.  He  discovered  the  planet 
(704)  Interamnia,  and  rediscovered  the  Faye 
comet  in  1910.  He  is  corresponding  member  of 
the  Lincei  Academy,  the  Pontaniana  Academy, 
Naples,  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of 
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the  Italian  Astronomical  Society.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  works  on  Mars;  three  volumes 
of  publications  of  the  Collurania  Observatory 
ana  is  a  contributor  to  Astronomiscke  Nach- 
richten;  ^Memorie  Spettroscopisti  Italiani,> 
and  ^Astronomia  e  scienza  afiini.^ 

CBRUMINOUS  GLANDS,  the  glands  of 
the  ear  which  secrete  the  cerumen  or  wax 
which  lubricates  the  passage  to  the  tjrmpanum 
and  prevents  the  entrance  of  foreign  matter. 

CBRUSITB,  the  native  lead  carbonate, 
PbCOi.  It  'is  common  in  orthorhombic  crystals^ 
very  frequently  stellately  twinned.  It  also 
abounds  in  massive,  earthy  and  stalactitic 
forms.  It  is  veiy  brittle^  has  a  hardness  of  3 
to  3.5  and  the  high  specific  gravitv  of  6.5.  It 
is  usually  translucent  and  of  an  adamantine  or 
pearly  lustre.  Its  color  is  white  or  gray, 
though  green  and  yellow  tints  are  not  uncom- 
mon. It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  valu- 
able ores  of  lead,  and  often  carries  silver.  It 
is  formed  from  galena  by  the  action  of  solu- 
tions of  calcium  bicarbonate.  Among  its 
many  important  localities  are  Broken  Hill  in 
New  South  Wales,  Ems  in  Germany  and  Phce- 
nixville,  Pa. 

CBRUTTI,  ch&-roo'te,  Giuseppe  Antonio 
Gioachimo,  French  Jesuit  theologian :  b.  Turin, 
13  June  1738;  d.  Paris,  February  1792.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  professors  in  -  the 
Jesuit  College    at    Lyons    and   his    ^Apologie 

f^n6rale  de  Tinstitut  et  de  la  doctrine  des 
esuites^  attracted  much  attention.  He  had 
already  published  two  discourses  upon  the 
means  of  preventing  duels,  and  on  the  reasons 
why  modem  republics  have  not  reached  the 
splendor  of  the  ancient.    The  last  received  the 

frize  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon.  He  was  at 
^aris  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789. 
Abandoning  his  former  principles  he  became 
one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  He  was  intimately  connected 
with  Mirabeau,  and  labored  much  for  him.  He 
also  published  with  two  others  a  paper  called 
^La  FeuiiU  villapeoise^  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing villagers  informed  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  several  pamphlets,  among  which  was  a 
<M6moire  sur  la  nicessit^  des  contributions 
patrioticiues.^  In  1791  he  was  a  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly.  Some  time  after  he 
delivered,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Eustache,  a 
funeral  aiscourse  upon  Mirabeaa  The  city  of 
Paris  called  a  street  after  his  name.  His  coU 
lected  works  were  published  in  1793  (3  vols.). 
Consult  Aulard,  F.  A.,  ^Un  paniphlet  de 
Ceruttt,  dans  la  Revolution  fran^aise,  revue 
historique>  (Vol.  XV,  p.  55). 

CBRVALCBS,  an  extinct,  moose-like  deer, 
complete  skeletons  of  which  have  been  found 
in  Pleistocene  marls  in  New  Jersey,  and  which 
probably  survived  until  the  advent  of  human 
hunters.  Its  antlers  are  less  broadly  pal- 
mated  than  those  of  the  existing  moose,  but 
have  great  trumpet-shaped  plates  on  the  lower 
prongs;  the  legs  are  ver)r  long,  and  the  feet 
spread  like  those  of  a  caribou,  suggesting  that 
it  traveled  in  a  snowy  region,  and  indicating 
a  much  colder  Quaternary  climate  in  New  Jer* 
sey  than  at  present.  The  neck  is  too  short  to 
enable  the  animal  to  reach  the  ground  without 
kneeling,  and  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  alto- 
gether a  browser,  although  it  has  not  the  long 


prehensile  muzzle  of  the  elk  or  moose.  It  is, 
mdeed,  an  intermediate  form  between  stag  and 
moose.  Consult  Osbom»  ^Age  of  Mammals^ 
(New  York  1910). 

CBRV ANTES,  Philippines,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Lepanto,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  province  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  three  miles  from  Cayin,  the 
former  capital.  It  is  on  a  road  connecting  it 
with  Benguet,  and  is  78  miles  from  Dagupan, 
which  is  me  nearest  point  on  the  railroad.  Pop. 
16^000. 

CERVANTES  SAAVBDRA,  thSlr-van'tes 
sa-a-v&-dra,  Miguel  de,  Spanish  poet  and 
novelist,  one  of  the  great  writers  of  modem 
times:  b.  Alcal4  de  Henares,  9  Oct.  1547;  d. 
Madrid,  23  April  1616.  His  parents  removed 
to  Madrid  when  he  was  about  seven  vears  old. 
Their  limited  means  made  it  desirable  that  he 
should  fix  on  some  professional  study,  but  he 
followed  his  irresistible,  inclination  to  poetry, 
which  his  teacher,  Juan  Lopez,  encouraged. 
Elegies,  ballads,  sonnets  and  a  pastoral,  ^Filena,> 
were  the  first  productions  of  his  poetical 
genius.  Poverty  compelled  him  to  quit  his 
country  at  the  age  of  22,  to  seek  maintenance 
elsewhere;  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  became 
page  to  the  Cardinal  Giulio  Acquaviva,  in 
Rome.  In  1570  he  served  under  the  papal  com- 
mander, Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  in  the  war 
a^inst  the  Turks  and  African  corsairs,  with 
distinguished  courage.  In  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto. in  1571.  he  lost  his  left  hand.  After 
this  ne  joined  the  troops  at  Naples,  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  king.  In  1575,  while 
returning  to  4iis  country,  he  was  taken  by  the 
corsair  Amaut  Mami,  and  sold  in  Algiers  as  a 
slave.  He  remained  in  slavery  for  seven 
years,  but  servitude,  far  from  subduing  his 
mind,  served  to  strengthen  his  faculties.  Vin- 
cente  de  los  Rios  and  M.  F.  Navarrete,  his 
chief  biographers,  relate  the  bold  but  unsuccess* 
ful  plans  which  he  formed  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom. In  1580  his  friends  and  relations  at 
length  ransomed  him.  ^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
following  ^ar  he  arrived  in  S^n,  and  from 
this  time  hved  in  seclusion,  entirely  devoted  to 
the  muses.  It  was  natural  to  expect  some- 
thing tmcommon  from  a  man  who,  with  inex- 
haustible invention,  great  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, keen  wit,  and  a  happv  humor,  united  a 
mature,  penetrating  and  dear  intellect,  and 
great  knowledge  of  real  life  and  mankind  in 
general.  But  it  rarely  happens  that  expecta- 
tion is  so  much  surpassed  as  was  the  case  with 
Cervantes.  He  began  his  new  poetical  career 
with  the  pastoral  novel  ^ Galatea^  (1584),  in 
which  he  celebrated  his  mistress.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  he  married.  ^  Being  thus 
obliged  to  look  out  for  more  lucrative  labor  he 
employed  his  poetical  genius  for  the  stage ;  and 
in  the  course  of  10  years  furnished  about  30 
dramas,  among  which  his  tragedy  called 
^Numanda^  is  particularly  valued.  He  was 
not  so  successful  in  another  kind  of  drama 
particularly  favored  by  the  Spaniards,  a  tangled 
mixture  of  intrigues  and  adventures;  and  this 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  bdng  supplanted 
by  Lope  de  Vega,  who  was  particularly  quali- 
fied for  this  kind  of  composition.  He  conse- 
quently gave  up  the  theatre,  but  it  seems  not 
without  regret.  From  1588  to  1599  he  lived 
retired  at  Seville,  where  he  held  a  small  office. 
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He  did  not  afipear  again  as  an  author  till  1605, 
when  he  produced  the  first  portion  of  that  work 
which  has  immortalized  his  name, —  ^Don 
Quixote.^  Cervantes  had  in  view  b^  his  work 
to  reform  the  taste  and  opinions  of  ms  coimtry- 
men.  He  wished  to  ridicule  that  adventurous 
heroism  with  all  its  evil  consequences,  the 
source  of  which  was  the  innumerable  novels 
on  knight-errantry.  The  beginning  of  the 
work  was  at  first  coldly  received,  but  soon  met 
with  the  greatest  applause,  in  which  at  a  later 
period  the  whole  of  Europe  joined.  Cervantes' 
true  poetical  genius  was  nowhere  so  powerfully 
displayed  as  in  his  <Don  Quixote,^  which,  not- 
widistanding  its  prosaic  purpose  and  its  satirical 
aim,  is  full  of  genuine  poetry.  While  it  strug- 
gles against  the  prevailing  false  romance  of 
Sie  time,  it  displays  the  most  truly  romantic 
spirit.  The  extraordinary  good  fortune  of  the 
work  did  not  extend  to  the  author.  All  his  at- 
tempts to  better  his  condition  were  unstKcess- 
ful,  and  he  lived  contented  with  his  genius  and 
his  poverty,  and  a  modest  though  proud  esti- 
mation of  his  merits.  After  an  mterval  of 
some  years,  he  again  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic in  1613,  with  ^Twelve  Novels^  (which  may 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  Boccaccio's),  and  in 
1614  his  ^Journey  to  Parnassus^ — an  attempt 
to  improve  the  taste  of  his  nation.  In  1615 
he  published  eight  new  dramas,  with  intermez- 
zos, which,  however,  were  indifferently  re- 
ceived. Envy  and  ill-will,  in  the  meantime,  as- 
sailed him,  and  endeavored  to  deprive  the 
neglected  author  of  his  literary  fame;  for 
which  the  delay  of  the  continuation  of  ^Don 
Quixote^  afforded  the  pretext.  An  unknown 
writer  published,  under  the  name  of  Alonzo 
Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation  of  this 
work,  full  of  abuse  of  Cervantes.  He  felt  the 
malice  of  the  act  painfully,  but  revenged  him- 
self in  a  noble  manner  by  producing  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  ^Don  Quixote^  (1615),  the 
last  of  his  works  which  appeared  during  his 
lifetime;  for  his  novel  ^Persiles  and  Sigis- 
munda^  was  published  after  his  death.  He 
found  a  faithful  friend  in-  the  Count  of  Lemos, 
but  poverty,  his  constant  companion  through 
life,  remained  true  to  him  till  his  last  moments. 
He  died  on  the  same  day  as  Shakespeare,  in 
Madrid,  where  he  had  resided  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  the  tercentenary  anni- 
versary of  his  death  was  celebrated  in  many 
|M«ppean  and  American  literary  centres,  con- 
Ttm^braneously  with  the  Shakcsperian  tercen- 
tenary celebration  in  1916.  He  was  buried 
without  any  ceremony,  and  not  even  a  com- 
mon tombstone  marks  the  spot  where  he  rests. 
In  addition  to  his  celebrity  as  an  author,  he  left 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  a  firm  and  noble 
character,  clear-sighted  to  his  own  faults  and 
those  of  others.  (See  Don  Quixote;  Exem- 
plary Novels).  Among  the  best  early  editions 
of  ^Don  Quixote^  are  the  one  published  at 
Madrid  by  Joaquin  Ibarra  in  1780,  considered 
a  masterpiece  of  typography;  that  of  Pellicer 
(Madrid  1798),  and  that  of  D.  Diego  Qemen- 
cin,  with  an  excellent  commentary  (Madrid 
1833-39).  Many  of  his  works  are  translated; 
*Don  Quixote>  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Among  early  English  translations 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Motteux  (1719); 
Jarvis  (1742);  and  Smollett  (1755).  A  more 
recent  notable  translation  is  that  of  Ormsby,  J. 


(1885),  containing  life  of  the  author,  notes, 
bibliography,  etc.,  republished  with  critical  in- 
troduction by  Fitzmaurice*'Kelly,  J.  (Glasgow 
1901). 

CERVANTITE,  or  ANTIMONY 
OCHBR,  is  native  antimony  tetroxide,  SbiO*. 
It  usually  occurs  in  crusting  stibnite  and  other 
antimony  ores.  It  has  a  psiie  yellow  color  and 
greasy  lustre. 

CERVERA  Y  TOPETE,  Pascual,  thar- 
ba'ra  e  to-pa'ta,  Spanish  naval  officer:  b.  prov- 
ince of  Jerez,  18  Feb.  1833;  d.  Puerto  Real, 
Spain,  3  April  1909.  He  was  of  noble  birth  on 
his  mother  s  side.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Naval  Academy  of  San  Fernando;  entered  on 
active  service  m  1851 ;  served  against  Morocco 
and  was  made  first  lieutenant  in  1859;  captain 
in  1868;  and  admiral  subsequently.  He  was  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  10-years'  war  in  Cuba^ 
when  he  succeeded  in  blockading  the  ports  and 
preventing  the  landing  of  filibusters;  was  sent 
to  London  as  a  representative  of  Spain  to  take 
part  with  other  nations  in  a  conference  bearing 
on  naval  questions  of  international  importance; 
and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  against  the  Amer- 
ican squadron  operating  in  Cuban  waters  after 
the  declaration  of  war  m  IS9S,  He  took  refuge 
in  the  inner  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
when,  on  3  July,  he  attempted  to  escape,  under 
imperative  orders  from  his  superiors,  his  entire 
fleet  was  destroved  by  the  squadron  under  the 
official  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Sampson  and 
the  actual  command  (in  the  temporary  absence 
of  that  officer)  of  Rear-Admiral  Schley.  Ad- 
miral Cervera  and  his  surviving  officers  were 
sent  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  as  prisoners  of  war. 
and  soon  afterward  were  released  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  cultured 
and  genial  manners,  of  a  kindly  disposition  and 
was  a  pliant  officer  and  received  many  official 
courtesies  at  the  hands  of  his  captors.  Consult 
^Spanish  American  War*  (trans,  from  the 
Spanish,  Washington  1899^  and  Cervera  y 
Topete,  <  Views  Regarding  the  Spanish  Navy  in 
the  Late  War>  (Washington  1898);  Alger,  R. 
A,  ^The  Spanish  American  War.> 

CERVIDJS,  ser'vi-de,  the  deer  familjr,  a 
group  of  ruminant  ungulates,  including,  besides 
the  typical  deer,  the  reindeer,  the  musk-deer 
and  others.  The  most  noticeable  characteris- 
tic of  the  entire  group  is  the  presences  in  the 
males,  or  ^bucks,'  of  branched  appendages  to 
the  skull,  called  antlers.  These  are,  however, 
lacking  in  certain  species,  which,  despite  this 
fact,  are  very  evidently  closely  related  to  the 
antlered  deer.  Only  among  the  reindeer  dp  the 
females  have  antlers.  The  antlered  animals 
shed  these  ornaments  annually  and  develop  new 
ones.  (For  growth  and  reproduction  of  these, 
see  Antlers).  Other  peculiarities  of  the  family 
are  anatomical;  the  most  noticeable  is  the  ab- 
sence (except  in  Moschus)  of  a  gall-bladder, 
and  the  presence  in  all  of  two  lachrymal  ducts, 
one  visible  outside  the  eye  in  the  *tcar-bag* 
(Crumen).  The  subfamily  Cervina,  with  sev- 
eral genera  and  about  60  species,  embraces  the 
typical  deer;  the  subfamily  Moschintt  includes 
only  the  musk-deer  (q.v.),  separated  because  it 
is  hornless,  retains  the  gall-bladder  and  has 
no  crumen.  The  musk-deer  is  confined  to  the 
Himalayan  region.  Otherwise  deer  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  Australia  and  Africa. 
Indications  of  kinship  to  his  race  occur  in  the 
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fossil  Leptomeryx  of  the  Oligocene,  but  the 
oldest  certain  types  are  of  Miocene  Age,  and 
were  small  creatures  somewhat  akin  to  the 
modem  muntjacs,  but  totally  hornless.  *Not 
until  the  middle  of  the  Miocene  has  a  deer 
(Dicroceras)  been  found  with  horns,  and  they 
are  bifid,  and  stand  upon  a  long  pedicel  —  also 
muntjac-like.  Later  came  true  deer  with 
branching  horns  which  culminated  in  a  Euro- 
pean species  with  twelve  poinls  on  each  antler 
—  the  celebrated  ^giant  stag>  of  the  Irish  peat 
bogs  and  similar  places,  whose  palmated  antlers 
spread  10  to  12  feet  from  tip  to  tip;  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  huge  fallow  deer.*>  (See  Deer).  Con- 
sult Flower  and  Lydekker,  ^Mammals^  (Lon- 
don 1891). 

CERVIN,  ser-vah,  Mont  (German,  Matter- 
horn;  Italian,  Monte  Silvio),  a  mountain,  Swit- 
zerland, Pennine  Alps,  on  the  southern  frontiers 
of  canton  Valais,  about  six  miles  west-south- 
west of  Zermatt,  from  which  a  road  leads  to  the 
Col  Saint  Theodule^  a  pass  over  the  mountain 
into  Piedmont.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ma^ifi- 
cent  objects  in  nature,  being  an  almost  inac- 
cessible obelisk  of  rock  starting  up  from  an 
immense  glacier,  to  a  height  scarcely  1,000  feet 
lower  than  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  glacier, 
which  differs  from  the  lower  glaciers  m  not 
being  included  between  bold  walls,  but  occupy- 
ing a  vast  and  desolate  table-land,  is  nearly 
10,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  height  of  the 
peak  is  14,837  feet.  It  is  composed  of  feldspar 
slate  or  gneiss.  The  peak  was  first  ascended  by 
a  part>r  of  four  English  travelers  and  three 
guides  in  July  1865,  but  three  of  the  party  and 
a  guide  perished  in  the  descent  (Consult 
Whymper's  ^Scrambles  Among  the  Alps^-  On 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  11,096  feet,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  rude  fortification,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  to 
prevent  incursions  from  the  Valais.  The  Little 
Matterhorn,  or  Petit  Mont  Cervin,  reaches  a 
height  of  12,750  feet  in  the  same  group  of 
mountains  and  is  easily  reached  from  the 
Theodule  Pass. 

CERVOLLE,  ser-vol,  or  CBRVOLB, 
Armande  dc,  French  bandit  chief,  surnamed 
•The  High  Priest.*  He  was  taken  prisoner 
with  King  John  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  13S6» 
and  after  being  ransomed,  plundered  the  south 
of  France  with  a  band  of  troopers  (routiers), 
and  exacted  tribute  from  Innocent  VI  at  Avig- 
non. He  served  for  a  time  under  the  Dauphin ; 
pillaged  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Alsace  and 
Lorraine;  was  made  chamberlain  to  Charles  V 
in  1365;  and  was  murdered  in  1366. 

CESALPINO,  cha-zal-pe'no,  or  C^SAL- 
PIN,  Andrea,  Italian  botanist  and  physiolo- 
gist; b.  Arezzo,  Tuscany,  1519;  d.  Rome,  23 
Feb.  1603.  He  studied  and  taught  medicine  and 
botan>r  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  was 
physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  valuable  work  ^On  Plants,*  in  which 
he  classified  plants  by  their  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion. To  this  work  Linnaeus,  Jussieu  and  other 
subsequent  botanists  were  greatly  indebted  for 
their  ideas  of  botanical  classification.  In  his 
^Peripatetic  Investigations*  he  propounded  the 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  after- 
ward adopted  and  demonstrated  by  Harvey. 

C]£SAR  BIROTTEAU,  bi-ro'to  (1837),  is 
perhaps  the  most  notable  in  a  noteworthy 
group  of  scenes  in  Balzac's  *  Human  Comedy* 


dealing  with  business  venture  and  the  chicanery 
of  unscrupulous  finance,  with  the  cumulative  en- 
tanglements of  debt  and  the  legal  snares  of 
usurious  oppression.  In  this  novel  these  are 
viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  prosperous 
tradesman,  with  chivalrous  standards  of  com- 
mercial honor,  whom  success  in  his  own  field 
betrays  into  ventures  in  unfamiliar  regions 
where  he  falls  among  thieves,  men  whom  he 
thought  he  had  special  reason  to  trust.  It  is, 
Balzac  says  in  his  preface,  ^the  obverse  of  a 
medal  whose  reverse  is  La  Maison  Nucingen,* 
which  deals,  somewhat  less  genially,  with  the 
same  theme  from  the  side  of  the  exploiters  of 
men  of  too  credulous  probity.  Cesar,  a  brother 
of  Balzac's  memorably  unfortunate  Cure  de 
Tours,  had  prospered  as  a  manufacturing  per- 
fumer during  the  consulate  and  the  empire, 
though  his  relations  to  militant  royalists  had 
brought  him  a  wound  in  connection  with  the 
consp'iTSiCy  of  VendemiairCj  1795,  which  seemed 
to  give  hun  a  title  to  the  aid  of  royalist  sympa- 
thizers after  the  Restoration.  One  of  these  was 
the  very  unscrupulous  and  successful  Baron 
Nucingen.  Du  Tillet,  once  Birotteau's  head- 
clerk  and  a  betrayer  of  both  his  domestic  and 
his  mercantile  confidence,  but  now  a  financial 
shark  and  confederate  of  Nucingen  for  his 
baser  needs,  interests  Birotteau,  at  a  moment 
when  his  ambition  reaches  full  bloom  in  a 
nomination  as  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  in  a  speculation  and  in  imprudent  ex- 
penditure by  which  his  wealth  becomes  theirs 
and  he  a  bankrupt  debtor.  By  heroic  exertion, 
four  years'  persistent  labor  and  scrupulous 
economy,  aided  by  Popinot,  another  type  of 
industrial  honor,  who  was  later  to  marry 
Birotteau's  worthy  and'  charming  daughter 
Cesarine,  the  debtor  discharges  his  liabilities 
to  the  last  farthing,  d3dng  from  the  relaxing 
of  the  strain  imme(fiately  after  his  solemn  re- 
habilitation and  the  restoration  of  his  commer- 
cial honor  and  coveted  decoration  by  the  courts. 
The  story  is  less  to  be  commended  as  a  whole 
than  for  its  portrayals  of  character,  especially 
of  the  two  druggists,  the  generous  and  loyal 
Popinot  and  the  smiig  materialist  Matifat,  of 
the  gentleman-scoundrel  Du  Tillet  and  the  in- 

?:enuously  gracious  Cesarine,  and  most  of  all 
or  its  minute  pictures,  drawn  it  may  well  be 
from  Balzac's  own  frequent  memories,  of  the 
mental  and  moral  tortures  of  Cesar  in  his 
cumulating  commercial  embarrassments.  There 
are  four  English  translations. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

CBSARESCO,  Countess  Martinengo.   See 

Mastinengo-Cesaresco,  Countess. 

CBSARI,  chU-za-re,  Giuseppi  (sometimes 
called  II  Cavaliere  d'Arpino),  Italian  painter: 
b.  Arpino  about  1568;  d.  Rome,  3  July 
1640.  His  first  commission  came  from 
Gregory  XIII  who  appointed  him  one  of  the 
^oup  who  were  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Vatican.  Among  them  was 
Roucalli,  whose  association^  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  younger  artist.  Five  popes  honored 
him.  In  style,  he  was  one  of  the  later 
^Mannerists.*  Among  his  best  works  are  the 
frescoes  of  the  Olgisti  Chapel  in  Santa  Prassede 
(1591);  the  huge  ^Ascension*  at  Saint  John 
Lateran;  frescoes  in  the  Borghese  chapel  and 
the  Capitol.  A  number  of  his  smaller  pictures 
may  be  found  in  the  various  European  galleries. 
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Pope  Qement  VIII  created  him  Cavaliere  de 
Cnsto.  His  works  —  in  fresco  and  oil  —  display 
lively  imagination,  and  great  vigor  in  execution, 
although  the  broadness  of  his  treatment  has 
often  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  by  the 
more  formal  stylists  of  later  periods. 

CSSAROTTI,  cha-zii-rot't€,  Melchiore, 
Italian  poet  and  scholar:  b.  Padua,  15  May 
1750;  d  Solvaggiano,  3  Nov.  1806.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  bellcs'lettres,  and  was  soon 
chosen  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  seminary  in 
which  ne  was  educated.  He  translated  three 
tragedies  of  Voltaire, —  ^Semiramis,^  ^La  Mort 
de  C^ar>  and  < Mahomet.^  In  1762  he  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  translated  Ossian  into  Italian, 
and  was,  in  1768,  appointed  professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  langua^s  in  the  University 
of  Padua.  Here  he  published  his  translation 
of  E^emosthenes  and  of  Homer,  and  his  course 
of  Greek  literature.  After  tlie  establishment 
of  the  republican  government,  in  1797,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  existing  authorities  to  write 
an  < Essay  on  Studies.*  In  this  he  made  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  education.  In 
1807  appeared  his  poem  called  ^Pronea'  (Provi- 
dence), in  praise  of  his  benefactor.  Napoleon, 
who  made  him  the  same  year  knight  of  the  Iron 
Crown.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  age  he  sub- 
sequently occupied  himself  with  an  edition  of 
all  his  works ;  but  his  death  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  this  enterprise.  The  edition  of  his 
works  that  had  been  begun  during  his  life  was 
completed  by  his  friend  Giuseppe  Barbieri 
(1805-13).  Consult  Bersezio,  Vittoria,  <II 
regno  di  Vittorio  Eraanuele*  (Turin  I87878I) ; 
and  the  memoir  in  the  edition  by  Barbieri. 

CESENA,  cha-za'na,  Italy,  citv  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Forli,  central  Italy,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Savio,  52  miles  southeast  of  Bologna. 
Among  its  buildings  are  a  library  founded  in 
1452  by  Domenico  Malatesta  Novello,  which 
possesses  4,000  precious  manuscripts;  a  Capu- 
chin churdi  containing  one  of  the  best  of 
Guercino's  paintings,  a  lyceimi,  gymnasium, 
technical  school,  seminary  and  a  noble  cathedral. 
Productive  sulphur  mines  arc  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  the  region  has  been  noted  ever  since 
Roman  times  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine. 
Hemp,  vegetables  and  silk  form  considerable 
items  of  trade.  Cesena  was  the  birthplace  of 
Popes  Pius  VI  and  VII.  There  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  former  in  the  handsome  city  hall. 
In  1357,  under  Maria  Ordelaffi,  it  made  a  famous 
defense  against  Albomoz;  but  in  1377  it  was 
barbarous^  pillaged  by  Robert  of  Cienf.  Later 
it  was  taken  by  Cesare  Borgia  and  became  part 
of  the  papal  dominions.  On  30  March  1815, 
Murat  gained  a  victory  at  this  place  over  the 
Austrians.    Pop.  (1911)  46,445. 

CESIUM.    See  Cjesivu. 

CESNOLA,  ches-no^a,   Lnigi  Palma  di, 

American  archaeologist:  b.  Piedmont,  Italy,  29 
June  1832;  d.  New  York,  22  Nov.  1904  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
and  served  in  the  Sardinian  army  during  the 
war  in  1849,  and  also  in  the  Crimean  War.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1860,  serving  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  attaining  the  rank  of  bnga- 
dier-general.  He  was  United  States  consul  at 
Cyprus  (1865-77),  where  he  made  extensive 
archaeological  discoveries.  In  1878  he  became 
a  trustee  and  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York,  a  post  he  held 


till  his  death.  In  1897  he  was  awarded  a  Con- 
gressional medal  of  honor  for  conspicuous 
military  service.  Columbia  University  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1880.  He 
published  ^  Cyrus:  Its  Gties,  Tombs  and 
Temples,^  and  many  monographs  on  art  topics. 

CESPEDES,  thes'pa-des,  PaUo  de,  Spanish 
painter,  sculptor,  architect  and  poet:  b.  Cor- 
dova 1538;  d.  there,  26  July  1608.  In  1556  he 
entered  the  University  of  AlcaU  de  Henares, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  classics  and  Oriental  languages. 
He  also  assiduous!:^  cultivated  his  genius  for 
the  fine  arts.  Having  at  last  made  these  his 
principal  pursuit,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  studied 
under  Zucchero  and  Michelangelo,  and  soon 
became  renowned  both  for  his  frescoes  and 
sculptures.  In  1577  he  obtained  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  and  from  that  time 
resided  alternately  in  his  native  town  and  in 
Seville.  His  best  pictures  are  in  Cordova,  Se- 
ville, Madrid  and  several  towns  of  Andalusia : 
and  are  admired  particularly  for  elegance  and 
loftiness  of  design,  complete  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy, the  skilful  employment  of  light  and  shade, 
warmth  of  coloring,  accuracy  of  expression 
and  spirituality  of  composition.  One  of  his 
most  celebrated  pictures  is  a  < Lord's  Supper,* 
in  Cordova  Cathedral.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
Andalusian  school  of  painting,  ^nd  numbered 
among  his  pupils  some  painters  of  distinction. 
The  portrait  by  himself  hangs  in  the  old  Spanish 
gallery  at  the  Louvre.  Consult  Pacheco,  *Arte 
de  la  Pintura>  (Seville  1649)  ;  Tubino,  <Pablo 
de  C6spedes>  (Madrid  1860) ;  Viardot,  L.,  <His- 
toire  des  peintures.^ 

CESPEDES  Y  BOROBS,  bor"  gas,  Carlos 
Manuel  de,  Cuban  insurgent:  b.  Sayamo,  18 
April  1819;  d.  22  March  1874.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Havana,  and  later  at  Barce- 
lona, Spain.  Implicated  in  Prim's  conspiracy, 
he  was  banished  fro]n  Spain  (1843),  and  re- 
turned to  Cuba  to  practise  law.  As  leader  of 
the  revolt  of  1868^  he  wa§  chosen  b^  the  insur* 
gents  president  of  the  newly-prodauned  repuV 
tic  He  was  killed  in  a  skinnish  with  the 
Spaniards. 

CESS  ART,  ces-sar,  Louis  Alexandre  de, 
French  engineer:  b.  Paris  1719;  d.  1806.  He 
early  entered  the  military  service,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1743-^. 
during  which  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Fontenoy  and  Rocoux.  Bad  health  having 
obliged  him  to  obtain  his  discharge,  he  entered 
the  ficole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss&s,  where  he 
displayed  so  much  genius  and  industry  that  in 
1 751  he  was  appomted  general  engineer  of 
Tours.  In  1775  ne  was  removed  to  Rouen,  and 
in  1781  proposed  his  plans  for  the  construction 
of  the  harbor  and  works  of  Cherbourg.  These 
have  immortalized  his  name.  He  died  while 
engaged  in  preparing  a  description  of  his  most 
important  labors.  The  work  was  published 
under  the  title  of  *  Description  des  Travaux 
Hydrauliques  de  L.  A.  Cessart>   (1806-09). 

CBSSIO  BONORUM,  s«sh1-6  ho-n^'rvan 
(•surrender  of  goods*),  a  process  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  debtor  against 
whom  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  was  issued, 
after  being  charged  to  pay  bis  debt  was  entitled 
to  be  free  from  impnsonment,  if  innocent  of 
fraud,  on  surrendering  his  whole  estate  to  his 
creditors.    This  procedure  avoided  infamy,  and 
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the  debtor  could  not  be  deprived  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  Since  the  abolition  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt  a  debtor  may  be  compelled 
to  make  cessio  bonorum  at  the  instance  of  a 
creditor.  Any  property  accumulated  after  this 
surrender  is  liable  to  attachment  so  long  as  the 
debt  is  not  wholly  paid  off. 

CESTIUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  gens  at 
Rome,  of  which  two  memorials  have  been  pre- 
served, one  of  them  a  bridge  connecting  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  right  bank  ot  that 
river,  and  the  other  a  monumental  pyramid 
standing  at  the  gate  San  Paolo,  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  This 
pyramid  stands  upon  a  base  of  travertine.  It 
IS  125  feet  high,  and  at  the  base  95  feet  broad 
It  is  built  of  bricks,  encased  in  blocks  of  mar- 
ble. In  its  interior  there  is  a  sepulchral  vault 
20  feet  long,  13  feet  broad  and  14  feet  hig^. 
The  walls  of  this  vault  were  formerly  decorated 
with  paintings,  but  these  are  now  faded,  and 
only  a  few  traces  of  them  are  still  discernible. 
They  were  copied  in  bronze  by  Falconieri  1661. 
Two  marble  pillars  which  formerly  supported 
the  statue  of  the  person  whom  the  monument 
commemorates  stand  in  front  of  the  pyramid. 
From  the  inscriptions  still  seen  upon  it,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  Cestius  who  caused  this 
magnificent  monument  to  be  erected  was  a 
Roman  knight  of  that  name  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  and  who,  having  enriched  him- 
self in  Asia  Minor,  left  part  of  his  wealth  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  memory  in  this 
way. 

CESTODA,  or  tapeworms,  a  class  of  the 
phylum  Plathelminthes,  Elongate  ribbon- 
like usually  Jointed  body  with  a  scoiex  bearing 
suckers,  hooks  and  other  organs  of  attachment 
The  segments  or  proglottids  contain  complete 
sets  of  reproductive  organs  and  after  separa- 
tion from  the  chain  may  lead  an  independent 
existence  for  some  time.  No  trace  of  an  ali- 
mentary system  has  b^en  found  and  the  nervous 
system  is  highly  degenerate.  The  reproductive 
system  is  nchly  differentiated  and  produces 
large  numbers  of  minute  eggs  which  yield  char- 
acteristic minute  six-hooked'  embtyos  that  de- 
velop in  another  host  into  biadderworms 
(cysticerci) .  After  transfer  to  the  first 
(primary)  host  the  cysticercus  grows  into  a 
cnain. 

Cestodes  are  parasitic  in  the  various  types 
of  vertebrates  only,  though  some  bladderworm 
stages  occur  in  worms,  Crustacea  and  insects 
of  various  sorts.  In  the  rare  monozoic  cestodes 
(Cestodaria)  the  simple  body  contains  only  a 
single  set  of  sex  organs ;  in  the  polyzoic  cestodes 
there  are  many  such  sets  corresponding  usually 
to  the  numerous  segments.  The  latter  group 
contains  five  orders,  Pseudophyllida,  Tetra- 
phyllidcff  Diphyllida,  Trypanorhyncha  and  Cv- 
clophylhdce.  The  fish  tapeworm  of  man  falls 
in  the  first  order  and  all  others  from  the  human 
host  in  the  last. 

CBSTRACION,  sl^s-tr§i's!-6n,  a  genus  of 
primitive  sharks,  also  known  as  Heterodontus, 
of  which  the  best  known  species  is  the  Port 
Jackson  shark  of  Australia  (C.  pkilippi).  Four 
species  are  known,  varying  in  length  from  four 
to  five  feet.  They  f eea  mainly  on  various  kinds 
of  mollusks.  The  family  Cestraciontida,  though 
now  represented  by  a  single  genus  of   four 


species^  was  very  abundant  in  the  earlier  geo- 
logical periods. 

CESTUI,  s$s;-twi,  CESTUY,  in  law,  that 
person :  common  in  the  phrases  cestui  que  trust, 
or  person  holding  equitable  title  to  an  estate; 
cestui  aue  use.  or  person  in  whose  behalf  an- 
other holds  the  fee  of  lands  or  tenements; 
cestui  que  vie,  or  person  whose  death  terminates 
an  estate.  A  cestui  que  trust  holds  only  the 
equitable,  never  the  legal  title  to  an  estate. 
The  terms  cestui  que  trust  and  cestui  que  use 
are  almost  identical  in  meaning,  the  former 
being  more  modem.  As  life  estates  are  still 
common  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
die  term  cestui  que  vie  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  law  of  real  property.  An 
estate  may  be  granted  to  one  for  his  own  life, 
for  the  life  of  another  or  for  the  lives  of 
several  others. 

CESTUS  (Lat.  girdle},  a  band  or  zone  said 
to  have  been  worn  by  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and 
endowed  with  the  power  of  exciting  love  toward 
the  wearer.  The  following  is  Pope's  transla- 
tion of  Homer's  description  of  it: 

In    it    was   every    art    and    every   charm 
""  ■    *        jldest 


To  win   the  wisest,  and  the  cold    .      

Pond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  ^y  desire. 
The   kind   deceit,    the    still-revivisg    fire. 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs. 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloQuence  of  ey«s. 

CESTUS,  or  CiESTUS,  the  boxing-glove 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  pugilists.  It  con- 
sisted of  thongs  or  bands  of  raw  hide  or  leather, 
fastened  to  the  hand  and  reaching  to  the 
wrist.  It  was  afterward  enlarged  so  as  to  reach 
up  to  the  elbow,  and  loaded  with  metal  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  blow.  The  combat 
with  the  ordinary  unloaded  cestus  was  not 
more  dangerous  than  a  common  modem  box- 
ing-match. Theocritus  (Idyll,  xxii)  and  Virgil 
(^neid,  v.  362)  describe  one  of  these  combats. 

CETACEA,  se-ta's«-ft,  an  order  of  mam- 
mals whose  structure  is  so  modified  as  to  render 
them  fit  for  an  aquatic  life.  The  whalebone 
whales,  the  toothed  whales,  as  the  porpoise, 
narwhal,  etc.,  and  the  extinct  zeuglodon,  rep- 
resent the  leading  divisions  of  the  group.  The 
body  is  fish-like  in  form,  the  head  passing  grad- 
ually into  the  trunk  which  tapers  postenorly 
and  ends  in  a  bilobate  caudal  fin  whidi  is  placed 
horizontally,  not  as  in  the  fishes,  vertically.  The 
posterior  limbs  are  wanting,  and  the  anterior 
are  converted  into  broad  paddles  or  flippers, 
consisting  of  a  continuous  sheath  of  the  thick 
integument,  within  which  are  present  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  bones  usually  found  in  the 
fore  limb  of  mammals,  but  they  are  not  mov- 
ably  articulated,  so  that  the  paddle  moves  like 
a  solid  oar.  The  fish-like  aspect  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  a  dorsal  fin;  but 
this  is  a  simple  fold  of  integtunent,  and  does  not 
contain,  as  in  fishes,  any  bony  spines.  The 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  seven  in  number,  are 
united  more  or  less  to  each  other,  so  that  in 
some  they  form  a  single  solid  piece.  The  right 
whale  and  its  allies  have  no  teeth  in  the  adult 
state,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  triangular 
plates  of  baleen  or  whalebone  which  are  de- 
veloped on  transverse  ridges  of  the  palate.^  The 
frayed  edges  of  these  plates  slope  obliquely 
downward  and  outward  from  the  middle  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  so  that  when  the  mouth  is 
shut  there  is  a  triangular  space  in  the  middle, 
the  floor  of  which  is  formed  by  the  enormous 
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tongue.  The  water  taken  into  the  mouth  is 
sifted  by  the  frayed  edges  of  the  plates;  it  is 
driven  out  sideways  between  the  plates  and  the 
tongue  sweeps  backward  to  the  gullet  any 
animals  that  have  been  caught  in  tne  fringes. 
But  the  fetal  whales  possess  minute  teeth,  which 
are  very  soon  lost.  The  porpoises,  etc.,  when 
they  possess  teeth  in  one  or  both  jaws,  have  them 
numerous  and  conical  in  form ;  they  have  no 
milk  predecessors.  The  stomach  is  divided  into 
several  chambers,  but  these  are  not,  as  in  rumi< 
nants,  connected  directly  with  the  gullet;  they 
are  rather  appendages  of  the  pyloric  portion  of 
the  organ. 

The  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  and  cir- 
culatory systems,  which  enable  the  Cetacea  to 
remain  for  some  time  under  water,  are  inter- 
esting. The  nostrils  open  directly  upward  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  closed  by  valvular 
folds  of  integument  which  are  under  tne  control 
of  the  animal.  When  the  animal  comes  to  the 
surface  to  breathe  it  expels  the  air  violently, 
and  the  vapor  it  contains  becomes  condensed 
into  a  cloud;  if  the  expiration  commences  be- 
fore the  mouth  of  the  spiracle  or  blow-hole  is 
above  the  surface,  a  little  water  may  be  bfown 
up  like  spray  but  no  water  from  the  mouth  is 
thus  discharged,  for  the  soft  palate  firmly  em- 
braces during  life  the  upper  end  of  the  larynx, 
so  that  the  gullet  is  divided  into  two  narrow 
passages,  while  the  lungs  have  a  continuous 
passage  to  the  exterior.  The  blood  vessels, 
especially  those  of  the  thorax  and  spinal  canal, 
break  up  into  extensive  plexuses  or  networks, 
in  which  a  large  amount  of  oxygenated  blood 
is  delayed,  and  thus  the  animal  is  enabled  to 
remain  under  water,  the  necessity  for  changing 
the  air  in  the  lungs  being  diminished. 

Fossil  Cetacea^ —  Bones  of  cetaceans,  mostly 
allied  to  the  living  species,  are  found  in  the 
marine  sediments  of  the  Tertiary  and  Quater- 
nary ages,  and  are  occasionally  dredged  tfp  from 
deep-sea  deposits.  The  hard  and  heavy  ear- 
bones  are  especially  apt  to  be  preserved  as  fos- 
sils. The  zeuglodons  and  squalodons  of  the 
Eocene  epoch  represent  a  peculiar  primitive 
group  of  cetaceans  with  two-rooted  teeth.  Very 
little  is  laiown  of  the  evolution  of  this  order 
of  mammals.  The  Tertiary  .deposits  of  Pata- 
gonia are  supposed  to  be  rich  in  material  bear- 
ing on  the  evolution  of  the  Cetacea. 

Classification  of  Cetacea.-*  The  sub-orders 
of  cetacea  are  as  follows: 

1.  Mystacoceti,  baleen-bearing  whales.  Its 
families  are:  BaUBnopteridiB,  rorquals,  and 
other  great  whalebone  whales;  Balanida,  ri^t 
whales  and  kogias. 

2.  Odontoceti,  of  which  the  families  are: 
PkyseteridiB,  sperm-whales  (PhyseterimB),  and 
beaked  whales  (Ziphiin{B) ;  DelfhinidtB,  dol- 
phins, porpoises,  white  whales,  killers  and  the 
like;  PlatamsMiB,  river  dolphins;  and  the  ex- 
tinct Squalodontid4B. 

3.  ArchcBoceti,  containing  the  extinct  family 
Zeuglodontida.  The  most  recent  and  import- 
ant work  on  this  order  is  Beddard's  ^Book  of 
Whales'  (London  1900).  See  Whale,  and  the 
names  of  the  various  groups  and  species  of 
cetaceans. 

CETEWAYO,  s£t-!-waV5,  Kaffir  chief  or 
king,  son  of  Panda,  King  of  the  Zulus.     See 

ZULULAND. 

CETHBGUS,  Qaius  Comelios,  Roman 
statesman,  pne  of  the  associates  of  Catiline.   He 


was  put  to  death  in  prison  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  instigation  of  Qcero»  68  b.c. 

CETHEGUS,  Marcus  Cornelias,  Roman 
official  who  flourished  in  the  3d  century  B.C.  He 
became  curule  xdile,  213  b.c.  ;  censor,  209 ;  con- 
sul, 204.  In  203,  he  was  appointed  proconsul 
of  northern  Ital}j,  and  was  successful  in  driv- 
ing back  the  armies  of  Mago,  brother  of  Hanni- 
bal. He  was  well  known  for  his  oratorical 
ability.  Indeed,  Cicero,  Quoting  Ennius,  refers 
to  him  as  the  ^suadae  medulla,*  •the  marrow  of 
persuasiveness.* 

CBTINJE.    See  Cettigne. 

CETI08AURUS,  set-!-d-sa'rus,  a  genus  of 
amphibious  dinosaurs  (see  Dinosauria),  of 
which  fragmentary  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  (Wealden)  of  Europe. 
From  the  fragments  of  the  skeletons  which 
have  been  discovered,  a  fair  idea  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  animal  may  be  conceived.  It 
probably  reached  a  length  of  60  or  70  feet  and 
a  height  of  10  feet. 

CETTE,  set,  France,  seaport  town  in  the 
department  of  Herault,  built  on  a  neck  of  land 
between  the  lagoon  of  Thau  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 18  miles  southwest  of  Montpellier.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  piers  and  breakwater 
forming  the  harbor  can  accommodate  about  400 
vessels;  and  the  harbor  is  defended  by  forts 
Saint  Pierre  and  Saint  Louis.  A  broad,  deep 
canal,  lined  with  excellent  quays,  connects  the 
port  with  the  Lake  of  Thau,  and  so  with  the 
Canal  du  Midi  and  the  Rhone,  thus  ^ving  to 
Cette  an  extensive  inland  traffic;  and  it  has  an 
active  foreign  commerce.  The  principal  trade 
is  in  wine,  brandy,  salt,  dried  fruits,  fish,  dye- 
stuffs,  perfumery  and  verdigris.  Cette  has  ship- 
jrards,  metallurgical  works,  salt-works,  glass- 
works, factories  for  the  manufacture  oi  syrups 
and  grape  sugar,  etc.,  and  carries  on  extensive 
fisheries.  After  Marseilles,  it  is  the  principal 
trading  port  in  the  south  of  France;  and  it  is 
much  resorted  to  as  a  watering  place.  Pop. 
33.049. 

CETTIGNE,  tset-tln'yfi,  or  CETINJE, 
chet-iSn'ya,  Montenegro,  the  capital  of  the 
principality;  situated  m  a  lofty  mountain  val- 
ley, 19  miles  east  of  Cattaro.  It  contains  the 
|>alace.of  the  ruler  and  the  government  build- 
ings, a  convent  founded  in  147&  a  sirls'  insti- 
tute and  other  schools,  an  arsenal  and  a' theatre. 
Turkish  invaders  sacked  and  burnt  the  town  in 
1683,  1714  and  1785.  Many  famous  Montenegrin 
rulers  lie  buried  here.    Pop.  about  4,500. 

CETUS  (Lat.  whale),  a  large  constellation 
lying  on  both  sides  of  tne  equator,  but  mostly 
south  of  it,  one  of  Ptolemy's  original  48.  It  is 
surrounded  by  Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  Eridanus, 
Fornax,  Sculptor  and  Aquarius.  It  contains  tlte 
remarkable  variable  star  Omicron  Ceti  or  Mira. 
It  was  discovered  bv  Fabricius  in  1596.  It  be- 
comes visible  to  the  naked  eye  once  in  11 
inonths,  and  after  a  few  days  passes  out  of 
sight,  becoming  a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude. 

CETYL,  se'til,  in  chemistry,  a  radical  cor- 
responding in  structure  to  the  ethyl  compounds. 
It  IS  formulated  as  CmH«  and  is  derived  from 
spermaceti. 

CEUTA,  tha'oo-ta,  Morocco,  a  strongly  for- 
tified place  belonging  to  Spain,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  Gibraltar.  The  town  occupies 
the  site  pf  the  Roman  colony  of  Ad  Septem 
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Fratres,  so  called  from  the  seven  hills  rising 
here  in  a  group,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
are  Montes  Almina  and  Hacho ;  on  the  latter, 
the  ancient  Abyla  (one  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules), is  a  strong  fort,  and  on  the  former, 
among  beautiful  gardens,  lies  the  New  Town. 
Ceuta  contains  a  cathedral,  a  hospital  and  con- 
vents, but  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  a  military 
and  penal  station.  The  place  was  a  flourishing 
mart  under  the  Arabs,  and  there  the  first  paper 
manufactory  in  the  Western  world  is  said  to 
have  been  established  by  an  Arab  who  had 
brought  the  industry  from  China.  In  1415  it 
was  captured  and  annexed  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  fell  to  Spain  in  1580.  It  has  resisted  sev- 
eral sieges  by  the  Moors  (1694-1720  and  1732), 
and  is  still  the  most  important  of  the  four  Afri- 
can presidios.    Pop.  23,907. 

CEVA,  chaVa,  Tommaso,  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  poet:  b.  Milan,  20  Dec.  1648; 
d.  3  Feb.  1736.  He  was  admitted  into  the  order 
of  Jesuits  in  1663,  and  spent  his  life  as  an 
instructor  in  various  colleges.  His  more  im- 
portant mathematical  works  had  reference  to 
angles,  for  the  trisection  of  which  he  invented 
a  mechanical  instrument.  He  wrote  several 
biographies  in  Italian,  and  many  poems  in  Latin 
and  Italian,  two  of  which,  entitled  ^Philosophia 
nova-antiqua* ;  and  ^Puer  Jesus,  >  are  still  ad- 
mired. His  mathematical  works  are  *De  Natura 
Gravium>  (1669)  and  ^Opuscula  Mathematical 
(1669). 

CEVALLOS,  tha-val'los,  Pedro,  Spanish 
diplomatist :  b.  Santander,  Biscay.  1761 ;  d. 
Seville,  29  May  1838.  He  studied  at  Valla- 
dolid,  and  entered  on  a  diplomatic  career.  Hav** 
ing  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  at 
Lisbon,  he  there  married  a  niece  of  Manuel 
Godoy,  Duke  of  Alcudia,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  became  afterward  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. In  the  disputes  between  Charles  IV  and 
his  son  Ferdinand  he  adhered  to  the  latter. 
Aware  of  the  influence  which  Cevallos  possessed 
over  the  Spanish  people,  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
anxious  to  gain  him  over,  and  offered  to  take 
him  into  his  service.  Cevallos  accepted  with 
apparent  willingness,  but  on  arriving  at  Madrid 
united  with  the  Spanish  junta  against  Joseph, 
and  was  sent  by  them  on  a  mission  to  London, 
where  in  1806  he  published  his  celebrated  work 
on  Spaifish  affairs,  referring  more  especially  to 
the  proceedings  at  Bayonne,  ^Exposition  des 
faits  et  des  trames  qui  ont  pr^par^  Toccupation 
de  la  couronne  d'Espagne.^  After  the  Restora* 
tion  he  for  some  time  maintained  a  great  in- 
fluence over  Ferdinand,  but  on  his  opposing  the 
marriage  of  the  latter  with  a  princess  of  Portu- 
gal he  lost  favor,  was  deprived  of  his  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
Naples  and  Vienna.  On  being  recalled  in  1820 
he  retired  to  private  life. 

C£VENNES,  sa-ycn,  France,  southern  dis- 
trict, which  at  one  time  formea  the  northern 
part  of  the  government  of  Languedoc.  During 
the  wars  against  the  Albigenses  and  the  Wal- 
denses  its  mountains  and  vallejrs  were  the 
asylum  of  numerous  persons  who  had  re- 
nounced many  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
departments  Haute-Loire,  Loire,  Ardeche,  (^rd 
and  Aveyron.  Consult  Stevenson,  R.  L., 
^Travels  with  a  Donkey^   (London  1895) ;  and 


Ribard,  ^L'Histoire  cev6nale  d'apres  des  docu- 
nients>  (Cazillac  1898). 

Cl^VENNES,  sav-en'  (ancient  Cebenna), 
the  chief  mountain  range  in  the  south  of  France 
between  the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  lying  mainly  west  of  the  Rhone. 
With  its  continuations  and  offsets,  it  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  river  systems  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  Its  general 
direction  is  from  northeast  to  southwest,  be- 
ginning at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lyon- 
nais  Mountains,  and  extending  under  different 
local  names  as  far  as  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which 
divides  it  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  They  are  divided  into  the  South 
and  North  Cevennes.  The  C6vennes  extend  for 
over  150  miles,  through  or  into  nine  depart- 
ments, the  central  mass  lying  in  Lozere  and 
Ardeche,  where  Mount  Lozere  attains  5,584  feet, 
and  Mount  Mezen  (the  culminating  point  of 
the  chain)  5,754  feet.  The  average  height  is 
from  3,000  to  4,0(X)  feet.  The  mountains  consist 
chiefly  of  Primary  rocks,  covered  with  Tertiary 
formations,  which  in  many  places  are  inter- 
rupted by  volcanic  rocks.  The  Cevennes  served 
as  a  retreat  for  numerous  Protestant  families 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

CEYLON  (Sanskrit  simhala,  from  simka, 
lion;  Latin  Taprobane,  and  Hindu  Sildn), 
an  island  jpossession  and  Crown  colony 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
about  60  miles  southeast  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Gulf  of  Manar  and  Palk  Strait. 
It  lies  between  lat.  5**  55'  and  9**  50'  N.,  and 
between  long.  79^  41'  and  81**  54'  E.,  having  the 
shape  of  a  pear,  with  the  broad  end  south. 
Length,  about  266  miles;  average  breads,  100 
miles;  area,  25,364  square  miles.  The  northern 
and  northwestern  coasts  are  flat  and  monoto- 
nous, those  on  the  south  and  east  bold  and  rocky, 
presenting  a  highly  picturesque  appearance, 
which  is  further  heightened  by  the  exuberant 
vegetation,  the  noble  palm  forests,  the  luxuriant 
com  fields  and  the  verdant  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains enameled  with  bright  flowers,  herbs  and 
creeping  plants,  whose  delicious  perfume 
spreads  far  and  wide.  Many  parts  of  the  coast, 
at  its  southern  and  northern  extremities,  are 
studded  with  small,  rocky  and  verdant  islands, 
some  of  them  overgrown  with  palms,  and  pre- 
senting a  singularly  beautiful  appearance.  At 
TrincomalcCj  on  the  northeastern  coast,  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world; 
at  Galle  on  the  southern  coast  there  is  also  a 
harbor;  while  the  harbor  at  Colombo,  the 
capital,  is  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  ves- 
sels, and  is  now  the  regular  calling-station  for 
mail  steamers  to  and  from  Calcutta,  China  and 
Australia.  Between  the  island  of  Manar  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Ceylon  and  the  island  of 
Ramiseram  on  the  coast  of  India  is  a  ridge  of 
sandbanks  called  Adam's  Bridge,  which  nearly 
connects  Ceylon  with  the  continent,  being  inter- 
sected only  by  three  narrow  shallow  passages, 
the  remainder  beinj?  covered  with  two  or  three 
feet  of  water  at  full  tide.  These  channels  ad- 
mit only  very  small  vessels,  but  ships  of  some 
size  can  get  through  between  Ramiseram  and 
the  mainland. 

Mountains. —  The  mountainous  regions  of 
Ceylon  are  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  south- 
ern and  broader  part  of  the  island.    They  grad- 
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ually  diminish  to  hills  of  moderate  elevation  as 
they  recede  from  the  central  mass,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded on  the  western  side  by  a  flat  tract  ex- 
tending to  the  coast  Their  average  elevation 
is  somewhere  about  2,000  feet,  but  there  are 
several  summits  upward  of  7,000  and  8,000  feet 
high.  The  highest  summit  is  Pedrotallagalla 
(8,280  feet),  but  Adam's  Peak,  reaching  7,420 
feet,  is  the  most  remarkable  from  its  conical 
form,  the  distance  from  which  it  is  visible  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  sacred  associations  with 
whidi  it  is  connected,  the  summit  being  the 
point  from  which  Buddha,  according  to  his  fol- 
lowers, ascended  to  heaven,  a  gigantic  footprint 
bearing  testimony  to  the  fact.  Other  summits 
are  Tolapella  (7,720  feet)  and  Kirrigalpota 
(7,810  feet).  The  forms  of  the  mountains  of 
Ceylon  are  singularly  varied.  They  most  fre- 
quently occur  connected  in  chains,  and  terminate 
in  round  or  peaked  summits.  Their  sides  are 
always  steep  and  occasionally  precipitous  and 
rocky.  There  is  no  proportional  correspondence 
between  the  heights  of  the  motmtains  and  the 
depths  of  the  adjoining  valleys,  and  often  the 
valleys  are  extremely  narrow.  The  deepest  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Some  are  be- 
tween 3,0(X)  and  4,(XX)  feet  deep,  and  not  over 
half  a  niile  wide. 

Riven  and  Lakes.— The  rivers  of  Ceylon, 
though  numerous,  especially  on  the  southern 
and  southwestern  sides,  are  small,  being  merely 
mountain  streams,  navigable  only  by  canoes,  and 
that  but  for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  Mahavela-ganga,  which  rises  near  Adam's 
Peak,  and  falls  into  the  sea  by  a  number  of 
branches  near  Trincomalee,  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  It  has  a  course  of  134  miles  and 
drains  upward  of  4,000  square  miles.  The  tim- 
ber growing  on  its  banks  in  great  abundance^ 
consisting  of  halmalille,  ebony,  satin-wood,  etc., 
is  floated  down  to  the  harbor  during  the 
freshets.  Of  the  remaining  rivers  the  Kalani- 
ganga,  the  Kala-ganga  and  the  Maha  Oya  reach 
the  sea  on  the  western  coast;  and  the  Gintota- 
ganga  at  Galle.  All  the  rivers  are  liable  to  be 
surcharged  with  rain  during  the  monsoon,  and 
to  inundate  the  level  country.  Subsequently  the 
heat  of  the  sun  drying  the  country  produces 
malaria.  There  are  numerous  extensive  lagoons 
or  back-waters  round  the  coast,  but  no  lakes  in 
the  island  worth  noticing,  the  largest  being  only 
four  miles  broad.  There  are  rilTs  and  stream- 
lets rushing  along  in  every  direction  among  the 
mountains,  so  overhung  with  superabundant 
vegetation  as  to  be  frequently  invisible. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy.— Ceylon  is 
mostly  formed  of  ancient  stratified  rocks,  but 
owing  to  the  obliteration  of  fossil  remains  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  have  been  deposited  on 
the  beds  of  seas  or  lakes.  The  mountains  are 
composed  of  Primary  and  metamon)hic  rocks, 
the  prevailing  rock  on  the  island  being  gneiss, 
though  latente  (or  **cabook^O  and  a  sort  of 
dolomite  also  occur  in  considerable  quantities. 
In  the  Nuwara-EIi}^  district  and  elsewhere 
there  are  large  alluvial  tracts.  Basalt  is  found 
near  Galle  and^  Trincomalee,  and  at  Pettigalla- 
kanda  an  ancient  lava  occurs.^  The  soil  is 
mostly  formed  from  the  disintegration  of 
gneiss.  The  western  coast  of  the  island  is 
believed  to  be  rising.  Plumbago  is  found  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  of  commercial 
importance,  and  among  the  metals  occurring  in 
the  island  are  iron  in  fair  quantity,  manganese^ 


gold,  platinum,  molybdenum,  nickel,  cobalt,  cop- 
'per  and  tin.  No  coal  has  been  found,  but  nitre 
and  salt  occur  (the  latter  is  also  a  somewhat 
important  article  of  manufacture).  Gems  of 
many  kinds  are  abundant,  particularly  near  Rat- 
napura.  They  are  found  either  embedded  in  the 
rock  or  washed  down  in  the  alluvium  of  river- 
beds, and  include  zircons,  amethysts,  cat's-eyes, 
topazes,  moonstones,  garnets,  spinel,  sapphires, 
rubies,  cinnamon  stones,  etc.  There  are  hot 
springs  at  Bintenna,  Trincomalee  and  Puttalam. 

Roads  and  Transportation. —  Ceylon  is  now 
well  provided  with  roads.  A  highway  has  been 
made  from  Colombo  to  Nuwara-Eliya,  6,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  continuous 
line,  769  miles  in  length,  makes  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  the  coast,  and  every  town  of  importance 
is  connected  by  roads  with  the  two  chief  cities. 
The  roads  in  general  are  good,  many  of  them 
being  macadamized,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  chief  towns  are  adapted  for  carriages. 
During  the  monsoons,  however,  the  roads  in 
many  parts  are  imi>assable  from  inundations. 
The  btulding  and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges, 
streets  and  canals  forms  one  of  the  chief  items 
of  expenditure  of  the  government  Railroad 
extension  is  also  a  government  affair,  and  there 
are  now  about  604  miles  in  all,  the  main  line 
being  that  between  Colombo  and  Kandy  (75 
miles).  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
there  was  not  a  single  road  in  the  country, 
merely  a  few  pathways,  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  being  then  covered  with  impenetrable 
forests.       

Climate.— Where  the  Jungle  has  been  cleared 
away  and  the  land  drained  and  cultivated,  the 
country  is  healthy;  where  low,  wooded  tracts 
and  flat,  marshy  lands  abound,  covered  with  a 
rank,  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  climate  is  emi- 
nently insalubrious,  showing,  what  is  now  pretty 
well  understood,  that  mere  heat  has  little  to  do 
with  the  unhealthfulness  of  tropical  climates. 
The  heat  is  not  so  great  as  on  the  neighboring 
coast  of  India,  the  sea-breezes  moderating  the 
temperature.  At  Colombo,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  near  the  7th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  the  mean  daily  variation  of  .the  tem- 
perature does  not  exceed  3**,  and  the  annual 
range  is  from  76**  to  86**  F.  At  Nuwara-Eliya 
(6,000  feet  high)  the  annual  range  is  from  32° 
to  80°.  The  eastern  part  of  the  island,  being 
exposed  to  the  northeastern  monsoon,  has  a 
hot  and  dry  climate,  resembling  that  of  the  coast 
of  Coromandd;  while  the  western  division, 
being  open  to  the  southwestern  monsoon,  has  a 
humid  dimate  like  that  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  quantitjr  of  rain  that  falls  annually  in 
Ceylon  is  estimated  at  three  times  the  quantity 
that  falls  in  England,  the  rains  being  less  fre- 
quent, but  much  heavier.  The  interruption 
which  the  course  of  the  monsoons  meets  with 
from  the  moimtain  ranges  of  the  island  causes 
deluges  of  rain  to  fall  on  one  side,  while  the 
other  is  parched  with  drought.  At  Kandy,  in  the 
interior,  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  is  85.3 
inches;  at  Colombo,  on  the  seacoast,  75  to  80 
inches.  The  prevalent  diseases  are  those  of  the 
liver  and  intestines,  often  accompanied  by  fever. 
Elephantiasis  and  other  cutaneous  complaints 
arc  common.  The  very  fatal  disease  called 
beriberi  (Hydrops  asthmaticus)  occasionally 
occurs. 

Animals. —  Most  of  the  animals  found  on 
the  opposite  continent  are  native  to  this  island, 
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excepting  the  royal  tiger»  which  does  not 
exist  here.  Elephants  are  numerous,  especially* 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  where 
they  sometimes  do  great  injury  to  the  growing 
crops.  The  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  esteemed 
for  their  superior  streng^  and  docility.  The 
eagerness  with  which  they  are  hunted  has 
greatly  diminished  their  numbers.  Since  1869 
ficenses  for  the  capture  and  exportation  of 
elephants  must  be  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment. Bears,  buffaloes,  leopards,  jackals,  mon- 
keys and  wild  hcM^s  are  numerous.  There  are 
several  species  of  deer,  of  which  the  elk  and 
fallow  deer  (properly  the  great  red  Sambar 
and  spotted  axis)  are  most  abundant    Porcu- 

Eine,  oandicoots,  squirrels  (flying  and  other), 
ats,  mungooses,  are  to  be  found,  as  are  also 
the  pangolin  or  scalv  ant-eater  and  the  loris 
or  Ceylon  sloth.  Flying  foxes  and  rats  are 
numerous.  Pheasants,  snipes,  partridges, 
pigeons,  peacocks  and  a  great  varied  of  birds, 
of  splendid  plumage,  are  plentiful.  Crocodiles, 
serpents  and  reptiles  of  all  sorts  abound.  Of 
the  snake  tribe,  consisting  of  about  26  different 
species,  six  onlv  are  venomous.  Among  the 
insects  are  the  leaf  and  stick  insects,  the  ant- 
lion,  the  white  ant,  etc 

Vegetable  Products.—  In  the  luxuriance  of 
its  vegetable  productions  Ceylon  rivals  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  some 
respects  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  them; 
its  most  valuable  products  are  tea,  rice,  coffee, 
cinnamon  and  the  cocoanut  Coffee  used  to 
be  the  chief  cultivated  crop,  but  disease  has 
within  recent  years  much  reduced  the  product. 
Cinnamon  grows  in  the  southwest,  to  which  it 
is  almost  exclusively  confined,  requiring  a  sandy 
soil  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  trade  in  this 
spice  was  reserved  as  a  government  monopoly 
by  the  Dutch  when  thev  had  possession  of  the 
island;  all  that  was  collected  beyond  the  quan- 
tity which  it  was^  thought  could  be  sold  at  a 
monopoly  price  being  burned.  This  absurd  sys- 
tem was  followed  by  the  English  for  some  years 
after  their  conquest  of  Ce^on,  but  was  aban- 
doned in  October  1832,  when  the  trade  in  cin- 
namon was  declared  free,  subject  to  a  duty  on 
exi>ortation.  The  cocoanut-trees  grow  along  the 
entire  western  and  southern  coasts  in  countless 
numbers,  each  tree  producing  from  50  to  100 
nuts  in  the  year.  Every  part  of  this  invaluable 
tree  is  cai^ble  of  being  turned  to  profitable 
account  The  Palmjrra  palm,  which  grows  prin- 
cipally in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  of 
hardly  less  importance  than  the  cocoanut,  being 
productive  in  seasons  of  drought,  when  the 
crops  fail.  The  jaggery  palm,  or  Idttul-tree, 
is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  sap,  which  yields 
a  coarse  sugar;  its  pith  furnishes  a  kind  of 
sago,  and  its  fruit  is  also  eaten.  The  taliput 
palm  also  abounds,  as  do  the  jack-  and  bread- 
fruit trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  food,  both  raw  and  cooked;  the 
timber,  also,  of  tne  jack-tree,  not  being  subject 
to  attack  by  the  white  ant,  is  much  used  by  the 
natives  for  making  furniture  and  in  house- 
building. The  Ceylon  areca  nut,  cdebrated  for 
its  superior  qualities,  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. Tobacco  is  raised  principally  in  the 
northern  district  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Indigo  grows  wild,  but  is  not  sought  after. 
The  cardamom  plant  is  abundant,  but  inferior 
to  that  of  Malabar;  fruits  and  culinary  veg- 
etables are  produce^  the  latter  in  At  elevated 


districts,  in  great  varie^  and  profusion.  The 
island  abounds  with  timber  of  various  descrip- 
tions, including  calamander,  satin,  rose,  sapan, 
iron,  jack,  halmalille  and  other  beautiful  woods 
adapted  for  cabinet  work.  Agriculture  gen- 
erafly,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable 
native  products  of  the  island  in  particular,  are 
improving.  As  already  stated,  coffee  once  was 
the  chief  crop,  but  latterlv  the  cultivation  of 
tea,  cinchona  and  cacao  nas  been  carried  to 
sudh  an  extent  that  the  island  has  become  less 
dependent  on  a  single  article  of  produce.  Not- 
withstanding the  acknowledged  fertility  of  Cey- 
lon, the  capabilities  of  its  soil  where  justice  is 
done  it  and  the  efforts  now  in  progress  to 
develop  these  capabilities,  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  island  is  still  tmcultivated 
There  are  a  few  natives  who  possess  consider- 
able estates  in  land ;  but  the  law  of  inheritance 
has,  for  the  most  part,  caused  a  minute  sub- 
division of  the  soil,  to  a  degree. very  unfavor- 
able to  its  improvement  The  British  govern- 
ment claims  the  proprietorship  of  all  the  waste 
lands,  which  are  now  disposed  of  by  public  sale. 
Among  works  carried  on  by  the  government 
are  irrigation  works  in  suitable  localities,  in- 
cluding the  cutting  of  channels,  the  construction 
of  annicuts  or  dams  and  the  formation  and 
repair  of  tanks.  Some  of  die  ancient  works  of 
this  kind  are  of  great  magnitude.  There  is  also 
a  government  forest  department  part  of  the 
work  of  which  is  to  provide  fuel  tor  the  rail- 
roads and  timber  for  government  worics. 

Pearl-fiahery,  etc.— There  has  long  been  a 
pearl-fishery  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  carried  on 
as  a  government  monopoly.  The  fishery  some- 
times fails  for  years,  there  having  been  none, 
for  instance,  between  1837  and  1854,  or  between 
1863  and  1874.  Althoug^h  the  government  still 
continued  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  banks, 
and  occasionally  subjected  them  to  a  careful 
examination,  scarcelv  any  trace  of  the  pearl 
oyster  was  to  be  found.  No  cause  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  his  disappearance.  When 
the  pearl-fishery  is  in  existence  it  is  confined  to 
the  Gulf  of  Manar,  where  the  oyster  banks  ex- 
tend for  60  or  70  miles  along  the  coast  south 
of  Manar,  and  perhaps  10,000  people,  including 
2,500  divers,  will  assemble  in  the  fishing  season. 
The  Ceylon  pearb  are  whiter  than  those  of 
Ormuz  or  the  Arabian  coast  The  chank  or 
conch  finery  was  at  one  time  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  employing  about  600  divers,  but 
has  greatly  declined  owing  to  the  little  demand 
now  made  for  them  in  Bengal,  to  which  the 
greater  part  were  sent.  The  chank  is  a  sea- 
shell  (Voluta  (yrum),  adapted  for  cutting  into 
rings,  these  bem^  formerly  used  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  native  women  of  Hindustan  for 
bracelets  and  anklets. 

Manofactares  and  Trader— The  manufac- 
tures of  Ceylon  are  very  unimportant  with  ex- 
ception of  arrack,  which  is  distilled  from  the 
jmce  of  the  cocoanut-tree.  The  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton  goods,  generally  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  was  at  one  time  a  considerable 
industry,  but  is  now  dying  out.  There  are 
numerous  oil-mills  for  pressbg  the  cocoanut 
kernels  to  express  the  oil.  The  Singhalese 
make  good  artisans,  as  is  experienced  at 
Colombo,  where  they  are  employed  in  making 
steam  engines  and  other  machinery.  They  are 
skilful  in  carpentry  and  wood-work,  expert 
workers  in  gold  and  silver  and  excel  in  the 
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manaf  acture  of  lacquered  ware.  Salt  is  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly,  being  collected  from  shal- 
low lagoons  which  at  certain  seasons  are  over- 
flowed by  the  sea»  or  it  is  manufactured  in 
jians,  the  property  of  the  government  The 
exports  are  chiefly  tea,  coffee,  copra,  rubber, 
cinchona,  cinnamon,  cocoanut  products^  areca 
nuts,  cacao,  cardamoms,,  plumbago,  tobacco. 
Tea  has  only  begun  to  be  exported  in  recent 
years,  and  the  export  increased  from  2,392,975 
pounds  in  1884,  to  more  than  183,000,000  pounds 
in  1909,  and  by  1911  the  value  of  the  tea  ex- 
ported was  more  than  twice  that  of  exports  of 
rubber ;  but  the  area  devoted  to  the  latterjprod- 
uct  increases  rapidly.  The  trade  of  Ceylon 
is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  and 
India.  The  principal  articles  of  import  from 
Great  Britain  are  coal,  cotton  manufactures, 
apparel  and  haberdashery,  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  machinery,  etc.  From  other 
countries  are  imported  rice,  dried  flsh,  wheat, 
sugar  and  various  other  commodities.  In  1915 
the  imports  totaled  $53,069,540  in  value,  and 
the  exports  $83,692,283. 

Government,  etc.— The  government  of  Cey- 
lon is  conducted,  by  a  governor  and  two  coun- 
cils, executive  and  le^slative,  of  both  of  which 
the  governor  is  president.  The  first  is  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  including  the  gov- 
ernor; the  other  of  21  members,  including  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  other  office- 
holders and  unofficial  members  selected  by  the 
governor  as  representative  of  the  different 
classes  and  interests  in  the  community.  The 
powers  of  the  councils  are  limited,  being  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  the  governor.  All  laws 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  before  they  can  take  effect 
Any  individual  properly  qualified  may  be  ap- 
pomted  to  the  most  responsible  situation,  with- 
out reference  to  service,  nation  or  religion, 
and  native  Singhalese  have  occupied  some  of 
the  highest  posts.  The  island  is  divided  into 
nine  provinces  —  the  Eastern,  Western,  North- 
em,  Southern,  Central,  North  Central,  North- 
western, Sabara^amuwa  and  Uva,  and  subdi- 
vided into  distncts.  In  each  province  is  sta- 
tioned a  government  agent.  The  criminal  law 
has  the  Penal  Code  of  India  as  its  basis;  the 
dvil  law  is  of  Roman-Dutch  derivation  but  is 
modified  by  colonial  ordinances.  For  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  there  are  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  departments,  a  Supreme  Court,  estab- 
lished at  Colombo;  also  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court, 
provincial  courts  in  various  districts;  beside 
magistracies,  local  boards  in  the  towns  and 
the  native  village  councils.  The  chief  sources 
of  revenue  are  the  customs  duties,  railroad  re- 
ceipts, land  rents  and  salt  farms.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  now  free.  The  revenue 
for  1913  was  $17,057,510;  expenditures  Sl5,- 
890,310.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  about 
$23,000,000;  but  the  finances  are  in  a  very 
healthy  condition,  as  the  public  debt  of  the  col- 
ony has  been  mostly  incurred  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads. 

RaceSd — The  present  population  of  Ceylon 
is  composed  of  Singhalese  or  Ceylonese,  de- 
scendants of  immigrants  from  Hindustan  who 
entered  the  country  in  the  5th  century  B.C., 
Malabars  or  Tamils,  originally  from  southern 
India,  Moors,  Malays,  Veddas  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Europeans  and  their  descendants. 
The   Singhalese  inhabiting  the  coasts    are    a 


mild,  timid  race,  obsequious  to  strangers,  and 
hospitable  and  humane.  Their  stature  is  rather 
below  the  middle  size;  their  limbs  slender,  but 
well  shaped:  eyes  dark,  finely  cut  features,  hair 
long,  smooth  and  black,  turned  up  and  fixed 
with  a  tortoise-shell  comb  on  the  top  of  the 
head;  color  varying  from  brown  to  black,  or 
rather  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  tints  of 
bronze.  The  Singhalese  of  the  interior,  or 
Kandian  Singhalese,  are  a  superior  race, 
being  stouter,  handsomer,  and  of  more 
manly  and  independent  beanng^  with  a  greater 
degree  of  intelligence.  The  Malabars  of  Cey- 
lon are  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  the 
continent.  The  Mohammedans  or  Moors  are 
an  energetic  and  industrious  people,  and  en- 
gross a  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  and 
traffic  of  the  island.  The  yeddas  are  supposed 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon.  They  inhabit  the  most  secluded  and 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  island,  and  subsist  en- 
tirely on  wild  fruits  and  animals.  A  cloth 
round  the  loins  is  their  only  clothing;  and  their 
habitations,  generally  of  small  dimensions,  are 
formed  for  security  among  the  branches  of 
large  forest  trees.  They  are  a  robust  and 
hardy  race,  but  extremely  peaceable  and  inof- 
fensive. The  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast  con- 
sist of  Dutch,  Portuguese  and  English,  some 
Malays  or  natives,  of  the  Eastern  Archipelap^o. 
a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee  traders  and  a  varied 
population  sprung  from  the  intermixture 
of  these  races  with  each  other.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  and  other  Europeans  are 
known  as  burghers.  The  population  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  1832  it  scarcely  amounted  to 
1,000,000;  while  in  1881  it  was  2,750,000.  In 
1901  the  total  was  3,576,990,  including  2,334,817 
Singhalese,  952.237  Tamils,  224,719  Moors 
and  in  1908,  4,038,456.  The  census  of  10  March 
1911  showed  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be 
4,110,367.  The  number  of  laborers  on  the 
plantations  was  about  510,000  in  1912.  This 
includes  a  large  number  of  coolies  who  come 
from  India  for  employment. 

Religion,  Language,  Education.—  More 
than  hsuf  the  population  are  said  to  be  Bud- 
dhists, and  about  800,000  are  of  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion (sects  of  Brahmanism).  Buddhism  chiefly 
prevails  in  the  interior  and  generally  among 
the  Singhalese  of  the  seacoasts.  It  is  main- 
tained and  protected  by  the  British  government, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  1815.  On  the  west- 
ern and  southwestern  coasts  numbers  of  the 
Singhalese  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
There  are  a  number  of  Episcopal  clergymen 
in  the  island,  subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  Co- 
lombo; various  other  Protestant  booies  have 
places  of  worship,  but  the  Protestants  are  less 
than  half  the  number  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Singhalese  have  a  colloquial  language  pe- 
culiar to  themselves^  but  their  classic  and 
sacred  writings  are  either  in  Pali  or  Sanskrit. 
The  Malabars  use  the  Tamil.  English  is  b^ 
coming  more  and  more  common,  and  there  is 
scared  a  roadside  village  in  Ceylon  now  where 
the  traveler  could  not  find  some  persons  to 
speak  English,  or  interpret  for  him.  The  gov- 
ernment has  a  department  of  public  instruction, 
and  good  progress  is  being  made  in  education 
throughout  the  island.  On  1  Jan.  1912  there 
were  more  than  325,000  children  participating 
in  public  instruction,  a  number  of  the  schools 
being  maintained  or  aided  by  the  government 
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There  are  schools  maintained  also  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  by  the  Wesleyan, 
the  American  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  so- 
cieties, besides  a  number  of  private  and  some 
regimental  schools. 

Antiquities,  History,  etc.— The  Singhalese 
annals  contain  a  historical  record  of  events  for 
24  centuries;  and  their  authenticity,  as  regards 
description  of  ancient  towns  and  buildings,  and 
other  works  of  art,  is  established  by  existing 
ruins,  proving  that  the  island  had  been,  at  a 
remote  period,  inhabited  by  a  powerful  and  nu- 
merous people.  Long  forgotten,  and  for  ages 
hidden  by  dense  jungle  growths,  the  ancient 
capitals  of  Ceylon  now  afford  a  wonderland  of 
interest  for  the  archaeological  investigator  and 
the  tourist  alike.  Scores  of  bell-shaped  relic 
houses,  ranging  up  to  400  feet  in  height  and 
1,500  feet  in  circumference,  form  the  gigantic 
ruins  that  now  make  up  the  principal  monu- 
ments to  the  magnificent  civilization,  the  rival 
of  Rome  in  luxury  and  architectural  grandeur. 
The  cities  were  two  in  number,  Anuradhapura, 
the  ancient  Singhalese  capital,  from  about  1000 
B.C.  to  500  A.D.,  and  Polonarawa,  the  mediaeval 
capital,  which  flourished  in  the  12th  century. 
The  grandeur  of  the  mighty  capital  Anurad- 
hapura can  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the 
king's  pleasure  garden  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  was  20  square  miles  in  extent.  After  his 
conversion  to  Buddhism,  King  Tissa  donated 
these  gardens  for  religious  uses.  The  ruins 
of  the  temples  and  dagabas  erected  here  form 
the  majori^  of  the  monuments  that  not  only 
bear  record  to  the  vastness  and  splendor  of 
that  age,  but  are  now  — 2,000  years  later  —  tak- 
ing their  places  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Starting  from  the  centre  of  the  modem  na- 
tive town,  numbering  scarce  50,000  souls,  on  a 
tour  of  the  ruins,  one  comes  at  first  to  the  for- 
est of  monoliths  remaining  from  the  original 
1,600  granite  columns  upon  which  rested  the 
remarkable  Brazen  Palace.  As  this  edifice, 
built  by  King  Duttha^mini  about  200  b.c.  for 
his  Buddhist  monks,  is  typical  of  all  the  pal- 
aces of  that  day,  the  following  description 
written  about  500  aj).  by  Buddhist  monks  is 
of  interest:  ^^This  palace  was  100  cubits 
square  —  length,  breadth  and  height  all  being 
the  same.  In  it  there  were  nine  stories,  each 
with  100  apartments.  All  these  apartments 
were  highly  finished  in  silver;  all  the  cornices 
thereof  were  embellished  in  gems.  The  flower 
ornaments  thereof  were  also  set  with  gems, 
and  the  tinkling  festoons  were  of  gold.  In  the 
centre  of  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  an 
ivory  throne,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  sun 
in  gold,  on  another  the  moon  in  silver,  on  a 
third  the  stars  in  pearls,*  ending  with  *the 
building  was  covered  with  brazen  tiles,  hence 
its  name,  the  Brazen  Palace.*  Next  in  import- 
ance comes  the  Ruanweli  Dagaba.  A  dagaba, 
or  relic-house,  was  a  bell-shaped  mound  of 
solid  bricks  built  both  as  a  monument  for  and 
to  protect  for  all  time  a  tiny  sacred  relic  hid- 
den in  the  centre  of  its  base.  The  Ruanweli 
is  in  a  much  ruined  state,  but  enough  remains  to 
show  its  ancient  structure.  The  Thuparama 
Dagaba,  near  by,  is  in  good  repair.  Tt  was  built 
by  King  Tissa  in  306  B.C.,  and  antedates  any  ex- 
isting structure  in  Ceylon  or  India,  and  is  still, 
though  much   smaller  than  the  others,   a   re- 


markable monument  to  the  skill  of  its  builder. 
Originally  176  ornamental  pillars  of  graded 
heights  surrounded  the  Thuparama;  of  these 
but  31  now  remain  standing.  The  Abhays^- 
riya  Dagaba  is  405  feet  high,  with  a  dome  360 
feet  in  diameter  and  a  base  covering  eight 
acres.  Other  monuments  are  the  king's  palace 
with  its  beautiful  *^moonstone*  entrance  and 
decorative  guard  stones  by  the  side;  marble 
bath  tanks  equaling  Rome's  in  luxuty;  elephant 
houses  and  great  tanks  where  the  state  ele- 
phants "«"€rc  wont  to  take  their  morning  plunge, 
and  where  their  wild  descendants  still  come  to 
bathe ;  the  curious  Isurminia  temple  dug  out  of 
a  mammoth  boulder  on  the  edge  of  an  artificial 
lake,  and  finally  the  sacred  Bo-tree  itself,  trans- 
planted here  in  288  B.C.  and  said  to  be  the  old- 
est cultivated  tree  in  the  world.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  branch  of  the  fig  tree  under  which 
Buddha  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  and  medi- 
tate. Polonarawa,  the  mediaeval  capital,  lay  40 
miles  southeast  of  Anuradhapura.  A  British 
archaeological  commission  is  at  work  here,  ex- 
cavating and  restoring  the  grandest  of  ruins. 
Temples,  monasteries,  dagabas  rivaling  the 
Pyramids  in  magnitude  engage  the  attention 
of  the  visitor.  The  most  interesting  of  all  rel- 
ics discovered  was  the  temple  called  the  Gal 
Wikare,  and  the  three  giant  figures  at  its  en- 
trance—a sitting  figure  of  the  Buddha  15  feet 
high;  a  statue  of  Ananda,  Buddha's  disciple, 
23  feet  high,  and  a  recumbent  statue  of  Buddha, 
46  feet  long.  Other  remarkable  remains  are 
the  theatres,  bathing  halls,  gardens,  fountains, 
public  buildings  that  shone  with  roofs,  doors 
and  windows  of  gold,  and  the  group  of  ruined 
monuments  at  the  rock  of  Sigiri.  At  Dambulla 
there  i?  a  celebrated  cave  temple,  dating  from 
the  1st  century  b.c. 

Ceylon  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Tap- 
robane.  In  543  b.c.  it  was  conquered  by  Vijaya, 
a  prince  from  the  mainland  of  India,  and  for 
several  centuries  the  island  enjoyed  great  pros- 
perity under  the  generally  beneficent  rule  of 
his  dynasty.  The  Hindu  immigrants  brought 
with  them  the  civilization  of  their  own  country, 
and  a  great  part  of  Ceylon  became  covered  widi 
towns  and  villages.  Several  of  Vijaya's  suc- 
cessors had  to  contend  with  invading  Malabars, 
and  these  ultimately  secured  the  sovereignty.  A 
restoration  of  the  line  of  Vijaya  in  ^e  11th 
and  12th  centuries  contributed  to  the  return  of 
something  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  is- 
land Little  was  known  regarding  it  in  Europe 
until  1505,  when  the  Portuguese  established  a 
regular  intercourse  with  Ceylon,  being  en- 
couraged thereto  by  a  native  king.  The  Portu- 
gese were  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Dutch 
in  1658,  after  a  stubborn  struggle  of  20  years* 
duration.  The  Dutch  soon  opened  up  an  exten- 
sive and  profitable  trade  with  Holland,  and  they 
constructed  several  canals  to  serve  as  means 
of  communication  between  their  various  posts 
on  the  island.  Their  policy,  however,  though 
beneficial  on  the  whole  to  the  Singhalese  as  well 
as  themselves,  was  essentially  a  selfish  and  ex- 
clusive one.  British  intercourse  with  the  island 
began  in  1763,  and  in  1795,  owing  to  the  war 
with  France  and  Holland,  Great  Britain  was 
induced  to  attempt  an  effective  occupation  of 
it.  In  that  year  Trincomalee  was  captured,  and 
in  the  following  year  Colombo ;  and  by  these 
victories  all  the  Dutch  forts  were  transferred 
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to  Great  Britain.  By  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
(1802)  the  whole  coast  territory  was  formally 
ceded.  The  King  of  Kandy,  who  remained  in 
possession  of  the  central  mountainous  region, 
perpetrated  such  atrocities  on  his  own  people 
that  many  of  their  chiefs  in  1815  entreated 
Great  Britain  to  depose  him.  A  short  cam- 
paign was  ended  by  the  capture  of  the  tyrant 
and  his  deportation  as  a  prisoner  to  India,  and 
since  then  the  whole  island  has  been  under 
direct  British  rule.  A  serious  rebellion  in  1817 
and  minor  ones  in  1843  and  1848  have  been  the 
only  breaks  in  the  generally  tranquil  subsequent 
history  of  the  colony.  British  rule  has  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  material  advance- 
ment of  the  island  by  the  construction  of  roads 
and  railways,  the  extension  of  the  Dutch  canal 
system,  the  restoration  of  irrigation  tanks,  the 
bridging  of  rivers  and  the  development  of  its 
great  natural  resources.  Two  important  events 
in  its  modem  history  have  been  the  rise  and 
decline  of  coffee-planting  (say  from  1837  on- 
ward), and  the  substitution  of  tea-planting 
(about  1878)  in  its  place.  The  decline  of  coffee- 
planting,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  caused  by 
a  leaf- fungus.  The  planting  of  cinchona,  cacao 
and  rubber-trees  has  also  helped  to  add  to  the 
resources  of  Ceylon  in  recent  times.  The  rapid 
development  of  the  rubber  industry  during  the 
decade  ending  in  1916  has  been  mentioned 
above.  In  1901  a  considerable  number  of  Boers, 
captured  by  the  British  in  the  South  African 
War  (q.v.),  were  sent  to  Ceylon. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  island  are  Co- 
lombo, Trintfomalee,  Kandy,  Cralle,  Jaffna  and 
Kornegalle.  The  urban  population  is  11.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  which, 
on  1  Jan.  1914,  was  given  as  4,262,097.  See  also 
above:  Races. 

Bibliography.— Baker,  H.  D.,  <  British  India, 
with  notes  on  Ceylon, >  etc.  (Washington  1915) ; 
Barnard,  A.  S.,  ^Glimpses  of  Ceylon^  (in  Man- 
Chester  Geographical  Society  Journal,  London 
1916);  ^Census  of  Ceylon,  10  March  19M> 
(Colombo  1911);  Claric,  A.,  ^Ceylon*  (London 
1910);  Crane,  W.,  ^  India  Impressions,  with 
Some  Notes  of  Ceylon >  (London  1908) ;  Hum- 
phreys, R.,  *  Travels  East  of  Suez'  (London 
1915) ;  < Handbook  for  Travelers  in  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon'  (London  1913^  ;  <Khosla's 
Directory  of  India,  Burma  and  (Jeylon*  (La- 
hore 1914);  Pieris,  P.  E.,  ♦Ceylon:  the  Portu- 
guese Era>  (Colombo  191:^14). 
.  CliZANNB,  Paul,  sa-zaA',  French  painter: 
b.  Aix-en-Provence  1839;  d.  there  1906.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  banker  and  so,  in  spite  of  the 
failure  of  his  pictures  to  find  purchasers  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  he  did  not,  most 
happily,  have  to  contend  with  poverty.  Emile 
Zola  was  a  schoolmate  of  Cezanne's  and  it  was 
he  who  induced  the  latter  to  come  to  Paris  in 
1861.  From  this  year  on  his  time  is  divided 
between  Aix  and  Paris,  the  years  from  1861  to 
1882  bein^  spent  principally  at  the  capital,  where 
he  came  into  contact  with  the  best  men  of  his 
generation,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  being 
passed  mostly  in  the  south  where  he  could 
work  out  his  ideas  more  quietly.  Zola  had 
introduced  Cezanne  to  his  friend  Manet  and 
the  young  painter  was  soon  acquainted  with 
the  whole  band,  soon  to  be  styled  the  Impres- 
sionists, Renoir  and  Pissarro  "being  especially 
his  friends.  He  exhibited  with  them  in  1874 
and  again  in  1877,  when  he  sent  in  17  oil  paint- 


ings. Discouraged  by  the  ridicule  of  critics 
and  by  his  differences  with  the  Impressionists, 
he  retired  in  1879  to  Aix,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  this  seclusion  he 
developed  a  style  of  amazing  originality,  which 
has  exercised  a  profound  mfluence  upon  the 
radical  younger  generation,  who  hail  him  as  a 
prophet  and  a  leader.  After  a  fervent  and 
profound  study  of  the  old  masters  and  an  ador- 
mg  acceptance  of  the  art  of  Delacroix  and 
Courbet,  Cezanne's  next  step  was,  logically,  to 
make  himsjclf  master  of  the  principles  of  their 
successors.  This  he  did,  especially  during  the 
two  years  that  he  lived  with  Pissarro  at  Auvers- 
sur-Oise,  1873-74.  But  while  the  modem  ideas 
of  light  were  his  study  at  this  period  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  masters  of  the  Louvre,  and  he 
made  endless  experiments  in  applying  latter-day 
knowledge  to  classic  principles  of  design. 
^Imagine  Poussin  painted  again  according  to 
our  ideas  of  nature^  was  one  of  his  character- 
istic, remarks.  With  the  earl^  years  of  the  '80*s 
he  is  ready  to  begin  a  painting  where  personal 
inclination  takes  on  more  and  more  prominence 
as  compared  with  inherited  values.  As  a  true 
Frenchman,  and  a  true  classicist  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  the  qualities  he  adds  to  his 
art  in  later  life  are  derived  from  those,  observ- 
able in  less  emphasized  form,  in  the  art  of  the 
past.  'Cezanne  observed  the  design  and  color 
of  the  old  masters  and  found  that  with  the  best 
of  them  these  qualities  are  present  as  a  living 
organism,  throughout  the  entire  picture.  He 
saw  that  it  was  precisely  in  this  regard  that  the 
painting  of  his  time  was  falling  short  of  the 
excellence  of  the  past  Without  dreaming  for 
a  moment  of  returning  to  the  vision  of  nature 
or  the  formula  of  painting  of^  the  old  masters, 
he  applied  their  demand  for'  a  firm  basis  of 
design  to  the  painting  of  the  earlier  19th  cen- 
tury. The  picture  at  the  Luxembourg,  ^L'Es- 
taque.^  shows  him  on  the  road  to  his  new  style, 
the  landscape  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
(1888)  shows  him  firmly  in  possession  of  it 
and  already  obtaining  his  results  with  the  as- 
sured stroke  of  a  master.  His  later  years, 
however,  showed  no  inclination  to  rest  on  his 
achievement  or  to  repeat  himself.  On  the  con- 
trary he  goes  untiringly  ahead,  making  more 
and  more  clear  to  the  younger  generation  (who 
began  to  follow  him  about  188S-90)  that  a 
profound  idea  of  nature  and  an  overwhelmingly 
sufficient  statement  of  her  aspects  can  be  made 
by  the  setting  down  of  a  few  essentials.  His 
treatment  of  fortn  and  color  rose  to  alwaj^ 
grander  heights  and  he  is  to-day  almost  uni- 
versally considered  one  of  the  greatest  of  cre- 
ative artists.  While  the  larger  part  of  his 
works  is  still  in  private  collections  he  is  rep- 
resented, besides  the  museums  noted  above,  in  the 
Louvre  (<The  Card  Players^  and  ^Flowers^), 
at  Berlin  (<Still  Life>  and  ^The  Bouquet*),  at 
the  Neue  Pinakothek,  Munich  (< Sel f -For trait > 
and^  ^Fruits^),  at  the  Museums  of  Mannheim, 
Christiania,  in  the  Havemeyer  collection.  New 
York,  etc.  Consult  Meyer  and  Graefe,  ^Paul 
Cezanne^  (Berlin  1910),  and  Burger,  ^(i^zanne 
and  Hodler>  (Munich  1913).  The  story  of 
Cezanne's  struggles  and  career  is  depicted  in 
Zola's  ^L*(Euvre,>  of  which  he  is  the  hero. 

CHABANBAU,  sha-ba-no,  Camille,  French 
philologist :  b.  Nontron,  4  March  1831 ;  d.  1909. 
From  1879  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
Romance  languages  at  Montpellier.    In  1895  he  j 
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was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  later  was  the  recipient  of  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Halle- Wittenberg. 
He  was  not  only  a  leading  authority  on  Proven- 
gal  philology,  but  made  numerous  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  Languedoc  He 
wrote  /Histoire  et  theorie  de  la  conjugaison 
frangaise^  (1868) ;  ^Grammaire  limousine^ 
(1876) ;  ^La  langue  et  litt^rature  provengaies^ 
(1879)  ;  ^Biographies  des  troubadours>  (1885)  ; 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  Revue  des  Ian-' 
gues  romanes. 

CHABANEL,  Noel,  Jesuit  missionary 
among  the  Huron  Indians:  b.  France,  2  Feb. 
1613;  d.  8  Dec.  1649.  In  1630  Chabanel  entered 
the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Toulouse  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  several  colleges  of  the 
Jesuits  in  that  province.  He  was  sent  to  Can- 
ada in  1643,  where,  after  studying  the  Algonquin 
language  for  a  time,  he  was  sent  as  missionary 
to  the  Hurons,  among  whom  he  labored  until 
his  death.  He  had  as  companion  of  his  labors 
the  Rev.  (Hiarles  Gamier.  Their  deaths  at  the 
hands  of  a  renegade  Huron  are  told  of  in  the 
<Jesuit  Relations>  of  1649-50.  Consult  Shea, 
*  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions^  (New  York 
1855). 

CHABAS,  sha-ba,  Francois,  French  Egorp- 
tologist:  b.  Briancourt,  2  Jan.  1817;  d.  Ver- 
sailles, 17  May  1882.  Though  at  first  engaged 
in  commerce,  he  found  time  to  become  a  learned 
linguist,  but  it  was  not  till  1851  that  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics.  The 
first  results  of  his  studies  appeared  in  1856,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  invaluable  books  and 
papers,  elucidative  chiefly  of  two  important 
periods  of  ancient  Egyptian  history — the  con- 
<^uest  of  the  country  by  the  Hyksos  and  the 
time  of  their  expulsion.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  his  many  books  are  ^The  Shepherds 
m  E^pt* ;  <  History  of  the  19th  Dynasty  and 
especially  of  the  Period  of  the  Exodus^ ;  and 
^Studies  of  Historical  Antiquity  from  Egyptian 
Sources.  >  From  1873  to  1877  he  edited 
UEgyptologie, 

CHABAZITE,  a  member  of  the  zeolite 
family  of  minerals  of  variable  composition,  but 
in  general  definable  as  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
aluminum,  calcium  and  sodium,  with  small 
amounts  of  potassium  and  occasionally  of 
barium  and  strontium.  It  has  a  hardness  of 
from  4  to  5  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.1. 
It  is  transparent  or  translucent,  and  varies  in 
color  from  white  to  pale  red  or  yellow.  It 
occurs  in  rhombohedral  crystals  that  are  some- 
times barely  distinguishable  from  cubes,  and 
also  in  amorphous  forms.  It  is  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  usually  occurs  in  connection  with 
basalt,  syenite,  gneiss,  or  mica,  or  hornblende 
schist. 

CHABERT  DE  COGOLIN,  sha-bar  d« 
ko-go-lSfi,  Joseph  Bernard,  Marquis,  French 
geographer:  b.  Toulon,  28  Feb.  1724;  d.  1  Dec. 
1805.  He  entered  the  marines  as  a  cadet  in 
1741.  In  1750  he  sailed  to  the  North  American 
coast,  and  on  his  return  published  the  result  of 
his  observations  in  an  astronomical  and  hydro- 
graphical  work,  entitled  ^Voyage  sur  les  Cotes 
de  TAm^rique  Septentrionale>  (1753).  In  1758 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy.  In 
the  American  war  Chabert  distinguished  himself 
so  highly  that  in  1781  he  was  made  commander 
of  a  squadron.  In  1792  he  was  made  vice-admiral. 


During  the  same  year  the  Revolution  drove  him 
to  England.  In  1800  he  lost  his  sig^t  in  con- 
sequence of  his  intense  application  to  study,  and 
in  1802  returned  to  Paris,  where  Bonaparte 
assigned  him  a  pension.  In  1804  he  was  a]^- 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longi- 
tudes, and  in  1805  presented  to  it  a  map  of 
Greece  and  a  description  of  the  coasts  of  that 
country. 

CHABLAIS,  sha-bla',  France,  a  district  in 
Savoy,  south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At  one 
time  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  in  the  11th  century  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  counts  of  Savoy.  In  1860  it 
was  ceded  to  France,  along  with  the  rest  of 
Savoy,  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia. 
It  now  forms  the  arrondissement  of  Thonon 
(its  ancient  capital),  in  the  department  of 
Haute-Savoie. 

CHABLIS,  sha-ble',  France,  town  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Serein,  11  miles  east  of  Auxerre.  It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  vineyards  which  produce  the  cele- 
brated white  wine  known  by  its  name,  of  which 
the  most  esteemed  are  Gos,  Bouguerots,  Mou- 
tonne,  Grenouille,  Montmaires,  Lys  and  Vaux- 
D6sirs.  The  annual  product  is  about  4,400,000 
gallons,  but  the  quantity  sold  over  the  world  as 
Chablis  is  much  greater.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  biscuits.    Pop.  2,227. 

CHABOT,  sha-bo,  Frangois,  French  revo- 
lutionist: b.  Saint-Gcniez,  France,  1759;  d. 
Paris,  5  April  1794.  In  earlv  hfe  he  entered 
the  Capuchin  order,  which  he  abandoned  in 
order  to  devote  himself  .to  the  Revolution.  The 
bishop  of  Blois  nominated  him  his  vicar-genenJ, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  him  chosen  deputy  to 
the  national  convention  for  the  department  of 
Loire-et-(3her.  In  this  capacitv  he  displayed  the 
bitterest  animosity  against  the  King  and  his 
ministers  and  all  deputies  friendly  to  moderate 
courses,  and  labored  incessantly  to  overturn  the 
throne.  His  party,  from  occupying  the  higher 
seats  of  the  national  convention,  was  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  ^La  Montague,*  which 
it  has  since  retained.  The  conversion  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  into  the  Temple  of 
Reason  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Qiabot. 
He  at  last  became  suspected  by  his  party  of 
bribery  and  falsification.  When  he  saw  that  he 
was  lost  he  swsdlowed  poison  and  three  days 
afterward  he  was  guillotined. 

CHABOT,  Jean-Baptiite,  French  hagiog- 
rapher:  b.  Vouvray,  Indre-et-Loire.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Seminaty  of  Tours  and  at 
Louvain  University,  also  at  the  Sorbonne 
School  of  Higher  Studies.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1885  and  for  some  time 
had  charge  of  the  department  of  missions  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was 
director  of  ^Corpus  Scriptorum  (Hiristianorum 
Orientalium>  (Vols.  I-LXXVI,  1903-14)  and 
associate  editor  of  ^Corpus  Scriptorum  Semit- 
icarum,^  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres,  which  awarded  him  prizes  in 
1897  and  1900.  In  1895  he  was  one  of  the 
nominees  for  the  chair  of  Aramaic  languages 
and  literatures  at  the  College  de  France.  His 
published  works  include  <  Notes  d'epigraphic  et 
d'arch^ologie  orientale>  (1897-1901);  ^Les 
eveques  Jacobites  du  VIII«  au  XIII«  siMe 
d'apres  la  chronique  de  Michel  le  Syrien> 
(1901);  ^Narsai  le  Docteur  et  les  origines  de 
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I'Ecole \de  Nisibe>  (1905);  ^Edaircissements 
sur  la  litterature  syriaque^  (1906);  ^Les  Un- 
gues et  les  litteratures  arameennes^  (1910); 
^Les  Saints  Evangiles,^  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  (19U).  He  edited  <De  Sancti  Isaaci 
Ninivitae  Vita,  Scriptis  et  Doctrina^  (1892); 
^Histoire  de  Mar  Jabalaha  III  et  du  moine  Rab- 
ban  Cauma^  (1895-96)  ;  Jesus-Yahb  Adiabenus, 
^History  of  Jesus  Sabrau,*  Syriac  text  and  in- 
troduction (1897) ;  ^Synodicon  Orientale> 
(1902);  ^Documenta  ad  Origines  Monophy- 
sitarum  illustrandas,'  etc.,  etc.  He  collaborated 
in  <Orient^lisclie  Studien>  (1906);  the  Revue 
Simitique,  Revue  Biblique,  etc, 

CHABOT,  Philippe  de  Brion,  French  ad- 
miral: b.  about  1480;  d.  1  June  1543.  Having 
bravely  defended  Marseilles  in  1524,  he  was 
made  prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1525.  Appointed  ad- 
miral immediately  after  his  release,  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  1529  to  negotiate  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Cambrai  by  Charles  V.  Made 
commanoer-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Savoy  in 
1535,  he  effected  the  conquest  of  part  of  that 
country  and  of  Piedmont,  out  was  censured  for 
not  following  up  his  victory.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  became  involved  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  court  and  charges  of  fraud  upon  the 
national  treasury  were  brought  against  him. 
Found  guilty  and  imprisoned,  he*  was  soon 
afterward  pardoned  by  the  King  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  Duchess  d'^tampes,  and  rein- 
stated in  his  position.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  the  project  of  colonizing 
Canada.  His  letters  in  manuscript  are  at  the 
National  Library  of  France  in  two  volumes. 

CHABRIA8,  kaHsri-is,  Athenian  general. 
In  392  he  succeeded  Iphicrates  in  the  command 
6f  the-  Athenian  forces  before  Corinth,  was 
afterward  sent  to  chastise  the  .£ginetes  for 
depredations  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
assisted  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  and  Acoris  in 
Egypt,  against  the  Persians.  In  378  he  com- 
manded the  army  which  the  Athenians  sent  to 
the  aid  of  Thebes  against  the  Lacedaemonians., 
under  Agesilaus,  on  which  occasion  he  saved 
his  troops  from  impending  defeat  by  a  military 
manoeuvre  renowned  in  antiquity,  commanding 
them  to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with 
pointed  spear  and  shield  resting  on  one  knee. 
In  376  he  won  an  important  victory  over  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  off  Naxos.  The  Athenians 
having  abandoned  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  he 
defended  Corinth  against  Epaminondas.  He 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Thrace  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  so-called  social  war.  At 
the  siege  of  Chios  his  vessel  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  harbor,  but  becoming  isolated  and  dis- 
abled was  soon  abandoned^  he  alone  refused  to 
save  his  life,  and  fell  fighting,  357  b.c  He  was 
the  last  of  the  great  Athenian  generals. 
Demosthenes  said  that  he  conquered  17  cities, 
took  70  vessels,  made  3,000  prisoners  and  en- 
riched th^  treasury  of  Athens  with  110  talents. 
One  of  his  apothegms,  for  which  he  was  cele- 
brated, was  that  an  army  of  stags  led  by  a  lion 
is  superior  to  an  army  of  lions  led  by  a  stag. 
His  life  was  written  by  Cornelius  Nepos, 

CHABRIER,  sha'bre'a',  Alexis  Emmanuel, 
French  composer:  b.  Ambcrt,  France,  18  Jan. 
1841;  d.  Paris,  13  Sept.  1894.  He  at  first 
studied  law,  but  presently  turned  his  attention 
to  music.  He  composed  the  operas  of  *Gwen- 
dalinc>    (1886)    and    <Le    Roi    Malgre    Lui> 
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(1887).  Other  works  by  him  are  ^Dix  Pieces 
Pittoresques*  and  ^Espana,^  an  orchestral 
rhapsody, 

CHAC-MOOL,  shak-mool',  according  to 
tradition,  a  chief  of  the  Maya  Indians  of  Yuca- 
tan. In  1876  a  statue  was  discovered  in  the 
rmns  of  Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan,  to  which  Le' 
Plongeon  gave  the  name  of  Chac-Mool,  because 
he  supposed  it  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
chief.  The  statue  was  taken  by  the  Mexican 
government  and  placed  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Mexico,  but  the  correctness  of  Le  Plon- 
geon's  identification  is  in  question  among 
archaeologists. 

CHACABUCO,  cha-ca-booTco,  Chile,  a 
mountain  and  mountain  pass,  28  miles  north  of 
Santiago,  in  the  province  of  that  name.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  of 
the  republicans  over  the  royalist  troops  on  12 
Feb.  1817. 

CHACMA,  chik'm^,  the  Hottentot  name 
for  the  baboon  (cynoeephalus  porcarius)  native 
to  western  Africa.  It  is  grayish-black  in 
color  and  has  a  well-maiiced  crest  of  hair  along 
the  neck.  It  is  larger  than  the  allied  species  of 
its  native  region.    See  Baboon. 

CHACO,  cha'ko.  South  America,  a  govern* 
ment  or  territory  in  the  north  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  bordering  on  the  Paraguay  River.  Its 
chief  town  is  Resistencia.  See  Chaco,  £l; 
Chaco,  El  Gran. 

CHACO,  El,  Argentina,  a  territory  («terri- 
torial  government^),  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  territory  of  Formosa,  on  the  east  by 
Paraguay  and  the  province  of  Corrientes,  on 
the  south  by  the  province  of  Santa  F6  and  on 
the  west  by  the  provinces  of  Salta  and  San- 
tiago del  Estero.  Its  area  is  62,000  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about  14,000.  The 
surface  is  even,  but  sparsely  watered.  The 
southern  part  is  slightly  higher  and  is  covered 
with  heavy  forests  of  trees,  the  wood  of  which 
is  of  great  economic  value.  Its  capital  is 
Resistencia,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Parana 
River,  with  a  population  of  3,500.  The  dis- 
tricts near  the  river  are  inhabited  by  civilized 
people,  who  cultivate  the  soil  or  exploit  the 
forests,  while  Indians  roam  in  the  interior. 
The  national  government  has  encouraged  im- 
migration by  selling  land  to  settlers  at  the 
average  price  of  31  cents  for  an  acre. 

CHACO,  El  Gran,  that  great,  low-lying, 
alluvial  plain  situated  in  the  interior  of  South 
America  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  rivers 
Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Argentine  provinces  and  the  re- 
public of  Bolivia.  It  extends  roughly  over  10 
degrees  of  latitude  and  5  of  longitude,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles. 
The  word  Chaco  or  Chacu  is  supposed  to  have 
signified  a  drive  of  wild  animals  or  a  hunting 
ground;  but  in  this  instance  it' was  employed 
figuratively.  The  region  received  its  name 
(probably  long  before  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
Peru)  on  account  of  the  Inca  armies  invading 
these  lands.  The  savage  inhabitants,  being  no 
match  for  Inca  trained  troops,  would  naturally 
fly  in  all  directions,  like  game  in  a  hunting- 
drive.  Politically  the  great  Chaco  is  under  the 
domination  of  the  republics  of  Paraguay,  Ar^ 
gentina  and  Bolivia,  out  with  the  exception  of 
a  fringe  of  settlements  near  the  boundaries,  the 
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interior  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  the 
principal  tribes  being  the  Mataccos,  Chiri- 
guanas,  Tobas,  Lenguas,  Suhin,  Kisapang,  Cham- 
acocos  and  the  Bororu.  The  total  population 
is  estimated  at  135,000,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  accuracy  owing  to  their  nomadic 
habits  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  anything 
like  a  census.  (See  the  article  Paraguay). 
Consult  Grubb,  W.  B.,  <An  Unknown  People 
in  an  Unknown  Land^  (London  1911).  The 
author  of  that  book  is  recognized  in  South 
America  as  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
Indians  of  the  Chaco. 

CHACORNAC,  sha-kor-nak,  Jean,  French 
astronomer:  b.  Lyons,  21  June  1823;  d.  near 
there,  20  Sept.  1873.  He  is  principally  known 
for  his  discoveries  of  asteroids,  which  cam« 
about  in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  for- 
mation of  ecHptic  charts  of  the  stars.  His 
asteroid  discoveries  were  six  in  number,,  and 
most  of  his  work  was  done  at  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory under  Leverrier.  He  published  ^At- 
las ecliptique^  (1856),  and  *  Atlas  des  annales 
de  rObservatoire  imperial  de  Paris^  (1860-63). 

CHAD,  chad.    See  Tchad. 

CHADBAND,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  personage  in 
Dickens'  <  Bleak  House.  ^  He  is  a  hypocritical 
minister,  who  pretends  to  be  humble  and  to 
despise  the  world,  but  is  in  reality  extremely 
selnsh  and  self-indulgent. 

CHADBOURNE,  chad'bern,  Paul  Ansel, 
American  educator  and  writer:  b.  North  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  21  Oct.  1823;  d:  New  York,  23  Feb. 
1883.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1848,  and  became  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  there  in  1853.  He  taught  the 
same  subjects  at  Bowdoin  and  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College.  He  was  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Am- 
herst, 1867,  and  again  in  1882;  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  (1867-70)  ;  of  Williams  Col- 
lege (1872-^1).  He  became  very  active  in 
politics,  served  twice  in  the  Massachusetts  senate 
and  carried  on  manufacturing  enterprises.  He 
wrote  <  Natural  Theology^  (1867);  <  Instinct  in 
Animals  and  Mcn>  (1872);  ^Relation  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  to  the  Intellect>  (1860) ;  and 
edited  Public  Service  of  the  State  of  New 
York, 

CHADD'S  FORD.  See  Brandywine 
Creek. 

CHADRON,  Neb.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Dawes  Cx)unty,  350  miles  north  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  on  the  (Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road. It  has  a  large  trade  in  live  stock  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school.  It  contains 
a  Carnegie  library,  several  churches  and  schools 
and  a  public  park.  The  waterworks  are  the 
property  of  the  city.    Pop.  2,689. 

CHADWICK,  Sir  Edwin,  English  social 
and  sanitary  reformer:  b.  Longsight,  near 
Manchester,  24  Jan.  1800;  d.  East  Sheer,  Sur- 
rey, 6  July  1890.  England  is  indebted  to  him 
for  its  first  sanitary  commission,  organized  in 
1838,  and  the  office  of  registrar-general  es- 
tablished through  his  persistent  effort  and 
advocacy.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  became 
private  secretary  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  commissioner  on  the  first 
English  Poor  Law  Commission  in  1832,  and 
secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  an  office  he 
held  for  20  years.    From  1848  to  1854  he  was 


also  a  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Itealth, 
when  he  retired  into  private  life,  but  kept  in 
close  touch  with  former  interests  bv  his  numer- 
ous contributions  on  sanitary  and.  economical 
subjects  to  periodical  literature.  He  was  made 
K.C.B.  in  1889. 

CHADWICK,  French  Elisor,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  29  Feb. 
1844.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1864,  some  six  months  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Civil  War;  served  later  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  Pacific,  West  Indies  and  on 
the  European  station;  was  sent  abroad  in  1882 
as  naval  attache  with  general  orders  covering 
Europe,  though  specially  attached  to  the  Lon- 
don legation  until  1889;  commanded  Yorktown 
1889-91 ;  was  chief  intelligence  officer  1892,  and 
in  same  year  was  made  chief  of  Bureau  of 
Equipment  in  the  Nav^r  Department.  Became 
a  captain  in  1897.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
he  commanded  the  armored  cruiser  New  York, 
the  flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
and  was  chief-of-staflF  to  Admiral  Sampson. 
Was  promoted  five  numbers  for  ^eminent  and 
conspicuous  service  in  battle.^^  Was  president 
of  Naval  War  College  1900-03;  became  rear- 
admiral  1903;  commander-in-chief,  South  At- 
lantic squadron  1904 ;  retired,  by  age  limit,  1906. 
Has  wntteh  and  spoken  much  on  public  ques- 
tions; is  member  Newport  Representative 
Council;  of  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters;  American  and  National  Geographical 
societies;  corresponding  member  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society;  author  ^Temperament, 
Disease  and  Health>  (1892);  <An  Unsolved 
Problem*  (in  Congressional  procedure,  1896)  ; 
^Causes  of  the  Ciial  War>  (Vol.  XIX,  Ameri- 
can National  Series,  1906)  ;  ^Relations-  of  thfc 
United  States  and  Spain* ;  ^Diplomacy  and 
War>  (1909-11);  <The  American  Navy* 
(1914). 

CHADWICK,  George  Whitefield,  Ameri< 
can  composer:  b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  13  Nov.  1854. 
He  studied  under  Stephen  Emery  and  Eugene 
Thayer  in  America  and  under  Richter,  Reinecke, 
Rhemberger  and  Jfadassohn  in  Germany,  where 
he  went  m  1877.  On  his  return  to  America  in 
1880  he  became  organist  of  Saint  John's  Church 
and  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  of  which  he  became  di- 
rector in  1897.  From  this  time  his  career  has 
been  one  of  ever  increasing  activity  as  com- 
poser, conductor,  organist  and  teacher,  and  in 
the  latter  capacity  he  has  numbered  among  his 
pupils  such  well-known  musicians  as  Horatio 
Parker,  Arthur  Whiting,  Wallace  Goodrich, 
Frederick  S.  Converse  and  Henry  Hadley.  As 
a  composer  he  is  regarded  by  some  foreign 
critics  and  by  many  of  his  countrymen  as  the 
leader  of  the  American  school.  His  leaning 
is  toward  the  highest  instrumental  forms,  which 
he  handles  with  considerable  skill.  In  1897  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from 
Yale  University  and  in  190S  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Tufts  College.  His  works  are:  for  orchestra 
—  Three  symphonies  in  C  minor,  B  flat  and  F; 
six  overtures,  <Rip  Van  Winkle,*  <Thalia,*  <The 
Miller's  Daughter,*  ^Melpomene,*  ^Adonais* 
(1899),  ^Euterpe*  (1904);  serenade  in  F; 
suite  in  A;  suite  sinfonique;  for  chorus  with 
orchestra— ^The  Viking's  Last  Voyage*  (1880)  ; 
<The  Pilgrims*  Hymn*  (1883);  <Lc^vely  Rosa- 
belle*     (1889);     ^'Phoenix    Expir^-ns*     (1891): 
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<The  Lily  Nymph>  (1892);  < Dedication  Ode> 
(1883);  ^Columbian  Ode>  (1892);/Aphroditc> ; 
^Tam  O'Shanter.'  His  most  ambitious  work  is 
a  lyric  drama,  <Judith>  (1900).  Two  other 
works  for  the  stage  are  the  comic  operas 
<Tabasco>  (1893),  and  ^The  Quiet  Lodging/ 
(1892).  He  has  also  written  many  composi^ 
tions  for  piano  and  organ. 

CHADWICK,  James  Read,  American  phy-* 
sician:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  2  Nov.  1844;  d.  1905. 
He  graduated  B.A.  at  Harvard  1865;  M.D. 
1871;  and  pursued  further  studies  abroad.  In 
1873  he  began  practice  in  Boston,  and  became 
distinguished  as  a  gynecologist.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  American  Gynecolo^cal  So- 
ciety, its  secretary  1876-82,  and  president  1897. 
A  strong  advocate  of  cremation,  he  was  presi- 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Cremation  Society 
from  1894  till  his  death.  He  contributed  many 
articles  on  his  specialty  to  the  < Transactions' 
of  the  American  Gynecological  Association,  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  etc 

CHADWICK,  John  White,  American 
writer  and  Unitarian  clergyman:  b.  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  19  Oct.  1840;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
1 1  Dec.  1904.  His  radical  sermons  attracted  at- 
tention, and  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  cur- 
rent literature.  From  1864  till  his  death  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Among  his  works  are  <A 
Book  of  Poems>  (1875);  ^The  Bible  of 
To-day >  (1878)  ;  ^Origin  and  Destiny*  (1883)  ; 
<A  Daring  Faith>  (1885);  <The  Man  Jesus> ; 
<The  Faith  of  Reason> ;  <01d  and  New  Uni- 
tarian Belief*;  <The  Power  of  an  Endless 
Life> ;  <The  Revolution  of  God> ;  <Theodore 
Pariccr,  Preacher  and  Reformer>  (1900); 
*  George  William  Curtis* ;  ^  Later  Poems* 
(1905). 

CHiBRONEA,  ker-o-ne'^,  an  ancient  town 
in  Bceotia,  near  the  Cephissus,  on  the  borders 
of  Phocis,  at  the  head  of  the  last  defile  where 
a  stand  could  be  made  against  an  invader  of 
central  Greece,  famous  as  the  scene  of  several 
celebrated  battles  of  antiquity.  An  important 
battle  was  fought  near  it  m  447  b.c,  by  which 
the  Athenians  lost  the  supremacy  in  Boeotia. 
A  still  more  celebrated  battle  was  fought  338 
B.C.,  in  which  Philip  of  Macedonia  defeated 
the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeo- 
tians, and  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  A 
mound  of  earth,  about  a  mile  from  the  modern 
village  of  Kapraena,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  city,  still  marks  the  place  where  the 
Thebans  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried; 
the  grave  was  also  marked  by  a  magnificent 
colossal  lion  Jquite  recently  restored).  In  a 
third  battle,  fought  at  Chaeronea,  Sulla  de- 
feated the  generals  of  Mithridates,  86  B.c. 
Plutarch  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

CHiETODONTIDiB.  See  Butterfly- 
fishes. 

CHiETOPODA,  ke-top'o-da,  a  class  be- 
longing  to  the  phylum  Annulctta,  characterized 
by  segmentation  and  the  almost  invariable  pos- 
session of  bristles  (chatae),  usually  four  bun- 
dles to  a  segment  They  comprise  the  earth- 
worms (q.v.),  the  leeches^  certain  fresh-water 
and  numerous  marine  annelids,  such  as  Ser- 
Pula  arenicola,  the  lobworm  and  maiiv  other 
genera;  the  most  common  and  one  of  the  larg- 


est American  duetopods  is  the  ^clamworm^ 
(Nereis  virens),  which  is  associated  with  the 
clam  of  the  New  England  coast,  burrowing 
deeply  in  the  mud.  The  marine  forms  imdergo 
a  metamorphosis,  hatching  as  a  top-shaped, 
frce-swimmmg  larva,  called  a  trochosphere. 
Some  of  the  forms,  as  Nais,  Syllis,  Autolycus, 
etc.,  also  multiply  by  a  process  of  self -division 
called  strobilation,  ^d  by  alternation  of  gen- 
erations. Some  of  them,  as  Serpula  and  Sfi- 
rorbis,  live  in  solid  calcareous  tubes  or  shells. 
Certain  forms  are  luminous.  The  tracks  of 
chaetopod  worms  occur  in  Cambrian  strata, 
which  are  so  much  like  those  made  by  existing 
forms  as  to  show  that  the  type  has  undergone 
little  change  since  the  Cambrian  Period,  which 
lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  Palaeozoic  Age. 
Sometimes  practically  all  the  Annulata  are 
known  as  chiaelopoda.    See  Annulata. 

CHAFARINAS,  cha-fa-re'nas,  or  2AF- 
FARINES,  Spain,  an  archipelago  of  three 
islands,  off  the  coast  of  Morocco,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Muluya  River,  and  near  the  Al- 
gerian frontier,  three  miles  north  of  Capedel 
Agna.  The  Zafran  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
Roman  Tres  Insulce,  they  were  annexed  by 
Spain  in  1848,  forestalling  by  a  few  days  a 
French  expedition  sent  out  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. A  great  land-locked  harbor,  sheltering 
the  largest  ships,  has  been  created  bv  a 
breakwater  uniting  the  central  island  Isabella 
II  with  El  Ray,  the  near-by  islet.  Del  Con- 
gress, the  largest  of  the  islands,  is  rocky  and 
hilly.    Pop.  750. 

CHAFER,  the  British  name  for  a  scarabei? 
or  dung-beetle.  The  larger  ones,  called  cock- 
chafers, are  verjr  destructive  to  vegetation,  es- 
pecially in  the  larval  state. 

CHAFFEE,  Adna  Romanza,  American 
soldier:  b.  Orwell,  Ohio,  14  April  1842;  d.  1 
Nov.  1914.  In  1861  he  entered  the  6th  United 
States  Cavalry;  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant in  1865,  and  in  the  same  year  received 
the  brevet  of  captain  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Dinwiddle  Court  House.  In  1897  he  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1898  saw  service  in 
Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  dis- 
tinguishin^r  himself  at  El  Caney,  and  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  1900  he 
was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  China,  being  promoted  to  be  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  took  an  important 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Pekin.  In  1901 
he  was  made  a  major-general  in  the  regular 
army  and  in  1902  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  division  of  the  Philippines.  He  was  made 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  East  in  1903, 
and  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  1905,  and  was  retired  1  Feb.  1906. 

CHAFFINCH,  Fringilla  coelehs,  a  brilliant- 
ly colored  and  well-known  European  finch,  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  most  valuable  cage- 
birds  (q.v.).  It  is  found  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  Continent  and  England,  and  is 
migratory  in  the  more  northern  parts,  remain- 
ing, however,  in  England  and  around  th€  Medi- 
terranean in  winter,  where  it  is  shot  in  great 
numbers  for  market  purposes.  The  top  of  the 
head  and  nape  of  the  neck  of  the  male  are 
bluish-gray,  the  back  is  chestnut  and  the  black 
wings  are  streaked  with  two  conspicuous  white 
bars.  It  is  sought  not  only  because  of  its  k)udi 
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clear  and  pliable  voice,  but  because  of  its  do- 
cility and  beauty.  Its  voice  is  susceptible  to 
training,  and  its  value  greatly  increases  by  cul- 
tivation, the  wild  bird  having  an  unpleasant 
and  almost  harsh  cry.  These  birds  sometimes 
have  a  repertoire  of  as  many  as  six  tunes,  the 
words  of  which  they  sing  with  almost  human 
articulation.  Their  training;  and  rearing  from 
the  nest  is  an  important  mdustry  throughout 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germanv.  For  a 
full  account  of  the  powers  of  song  of  the  chaf- 
finch see  Bechstein^s  <  Cage-Birds.  > 

CHAFIN,  Eugene  Wilder,  American  pro- 
hibitionist, temperance  advocate  and  Presiden- 
tial candidate;  b.  East  Troy,  Wis.,  1  Nov.  1852. 
He  studied  law  and  practised  at  Waukesha 
from  1876  to  1900.  He  was  superintendent  of 
the  Washingtonian  Home,  Chicago,  from  1901 
to  1904.  He  became  known  as  an  eloquent 
speaker  and  an  active  organizer  in  the  tem- 
perance and  prohibition  movements,  and  was 
the  candidate  on  these  questions  selected  for 
several  public  offices,  notably  for  the  governor- 
ship of  Wisconsin  in  1898,  and  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  in  1908  and  1912.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  1908.  In  1909  he  settled 
in  Arizona.  His  published  writings  include 
< Voters'  Handbook>  (1876);  <Lives  of  the 
Presidents>  (1896)  ;  ^Lincoln,  the  Man  of  Sor- 
row>  (1908);  <  Washington  as  a  Statesman^ 
(1909). 

CHAGOS,  cha'gos',  ARCHIPELAGO,  a 

group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  nearly 
on  tne  same  meridian  as  the  Laccadives  and 
Maldives,  and  probably  a  continuation  of  them. 
It  extends  from  lat.  T  39'  to  4"  44'  S.  and 
long.  70*  Sa  to  72**  50'  E.  The  largest,  called 
Diego  Garcia  or  Great  Chagos,  100  miles  south 
of  the  main  group,  is  about  12^  miles  long  by 
6  broad,  is  of  a  crescent  shape  and  consists 
of  a  coral  atoll  covered  with  cocoa  palms,  and 
enclosing  a  lagoon  which  forms  a  harbor  four 
miles  broad.  Fish  abound,  and  excellent  green 
turtle  may  be  found  on  the  shores.  The  islands 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  form  a  depend- 
ency of  Mauritius.  Cocoanut  oil  is  the  chief 
product  Pigs  and  poultry  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance.   Pop.  750. 

CHAGRSS,  cha'gr^s,  a  river  of  Panama 
rising  in  the  Cordillera  de  San  Bias,  flowing 
southwest,  west  and  northwest  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  mouth  of  the  old  river  bed  is 
about  seven  miles  west  of  Colon.  The  river 
supplies  the  water  required  to  operate  the 
locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  follows  the 
bed  of  the  stream  from  Mindi  to  Gamboa.  The 
tremendous  rise  of  this  river  during  freshets, 
as  much  as  32  feet  in  24  hours,  presented  one 
of  the  most  formidable  engineering  problems  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
The  building  of  the  Gatun  Dam,  thereby  form- 
ing Gatun  Lake,  successfully  solved  the  prob- 
lem. 

CHAGRBS,  Panama,  a  seaport  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Isthmuj  of  Panama,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  acquired  some 
importance  at  one  time  as  the  station  at  which 
steamers  landed  the  mails  for  the  west  coast  of 
America.  The  terminus  of  the  railroad  across 
the  isthmus   was,   however,   in   1855   fixed  at 


Aspinwall    (now    Colon),    about   eisfat    miles 
northeast  and  (3hagres  then  greatly  declined. 

CHAILLli,  sha-ya,  Stanford  Emerson, 
American  physician:  b.  Natchez,  Miss.,  9  July 
1830;  d  New  Orleans  1911.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1851,  and  received  his  M.D  at 
Tulane  University  in  1853,  subsequently  study- 
ing in  Europe  for  three  years.  During  1862-63 
he  was  medical  inspector  of  the  Confederate 
army  in  Tennessee,  and  later  had  charge  of 
various  military  hospitals.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  in  1879 
was  j>resident  of  the  Havana  yellow-fever  com- 
mission. Since  1858  he  held  various  professor- 
ships in  Tulane  University,  Louisiana,  and  since 
1886  was  dean  of  the  medical  department,  and 
professor  of  physiology,  h^ene  and  pathologi- 
cal anatomy.  He  has  published  ^Yellow  Fever 
in  Havana  and  Cuba^ ;  <  Origin  and  Prepress 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  1776-1876>  (1S^7); 
^Laws  of  Population  and  Voters  >  (1872)  ;  < Liv- 
ing, Dying,  Registering  and  Voting  Population 
of  Louisiana,  1868,  1874,  1875  > ;  <  Intimidation 
of  Voters  in  Louisiana^  (1876).  From  1857  to 
1868  he  was  coeditor  and  proijrietor.  of  the 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

CHAILLB-LONG,  Charles,  American 
soldier,  explorer  and  diplomat:  b.  Princess 
Aime,  Somerset  Co.,  Md.,  2  July  1842;  d.  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  24  March  1917.  He  was 
educated  at  Washington  Academy,  1860,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1880.  He  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  in  1862; 
was  promoted  captain  and  mustered  out  in  1865 ; 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Egyptian 
army  1869;  chief  of  staff  to  (jeneral  Gordon 
1874-77,  during  which  time  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  King  MTesa  annexing  Uganda  to 
Egypt;  19  July  1874.  discovered  Lake  Ibrahim 
and  solved  the  problem  of  the  Nile  sources 
August  1874;  was  wounded  at  M'Rooli  17.  Aug. 
1874;  promoted  colonel  and  brigadier,  took  part 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Niam-Niam  country,  and 
in  the  expedition  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
1875-76,  and  in  August  1877  returned  to  the 
United  State$.  Returning  to  Eg^rpt  in  1882,  he 
became  acting  consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Alexandria  from  June  to  August  1882,  after 
the  massacre  of  11  June.  He  was  consul-gen- 
eral and  secretary  of  legation  to  Korea  1887- 
89;  secretary  of  tlie  Universal  Postal  Congress, 
Washington.  May  1897;  and  charg6  d'affairs 
(October  1897-September  1898)  of  the  special 
commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  1900.  In 
1910  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the 
American  Geographical  Society  in  recognition 
of  his  part  in  the  final  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  Nile  sources.  He  has  published  ^Cen- 
tral Africa:  Naked  Truths  of  Naked  People* 
(1876);  <L'Afrique  Centrale>  (1877);  ^The 
Three  Prophets>  (1884)  ;  Les  Sources  du  Nil> 
(1891);  <L*Egypte  et  ses  Provinces  Perdues* 
(1892);  <La  Cor^  ou  Chosen  La  Terre  du 
Calme  MatinaP  (1894) ;  and  compiled,  trans- 
lated and  edited  ^Les  Combattants  Fran^ais  de 
la  Guerre  Am^ricaine  1778-83^ ;  ^My  Life  in 
Four  (Continents'  (1912)  ;  and  contributions  to 
French  and  American  reviews  and  magazines 
on  Egyptian  and  African  subjects. 

CHAILLU,  ch^-yo6,   Paul   du.     See  Du 

Chaillu. 

CHAIN  ARMOR.  Called  also  mail 
armor,  chain  mail,  or  even  mail.     The  term 
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eoat'Of-maii  (taken  from  the  French  cotte  de 
mailles)  is  often,  by  extension,  used  to  cover 
the  entire  (panoply)  chain  armor  —  camail, 
hauberk,  chausses,  etc.  The  earliest  body  de- 
fenses started  with  the  Eastern  jojserans 
(jackets  protected  with  bronze  scales  or 
plates),  dating  back  to  very  early  historic 
times.  The  regular  chain  armor  was  pre- 
ceded by  body  defenses  of  leather  or  quilted 
cloth  .  having  metal  rings  sewn  or  other- 
wise fastened  to  them,  the  better  to  pro- 
tect against  blows  or  cuts.  Doubtless  chain 
armor  was  introduced  to  Europe  from  the 
East,  where  it  was  in  use  in  very  early  times 
and  where  it  is  in  use,  in  places,  to  this 
very  day.  Unforttmately,  pieces  of  chain  armor 
dating,  .  authoritively,  earlier  than  the  14th 
century'  are  almost  unknown.  The  thinness 
of  the  link  necessitated  by  the  weightiness  of 
such  armor  and  the  very  large  metal  surface 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  caused  rust  to  an- 
nihilate it  rapidly  unless  steadily  cared  for.  The 
Norsemen  (Vikings)  used  diain  armor,  as 
fragments  found  m  their  graves  testify. 
Trajan's  Column  (a.d.  114)  shows  Roman 
chain  armor  (lorica  catenata)  in  use  similar  to 
that  of  the  13th  century.  The  hastati  (spear- 
men of  the  first  line  soldiers  of  the  Roman 
Republic)  appear  to  have  worn  armless  chain 
armor  reachm^  to  the  hips,  the  second  line  men 
(princiffes)  also  wore  chsun  armor,  while  the 
third  line  (triarii)  wore  a  breast  plate. 

The  use  of  chain  armor  died  out  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  be  revived 
by  the  11th  century,  commencing  with  the  hau- 
berk (body  armor).  By  the  12th  century  the 
entire  mail  armor  was  in  use,  consisting  of 
head-covering,  body  armor,  leg  and  foot  de- 
fense, all  in  mail.  The  so-called  Bayeux  Tap- 
estry depicts  the  Norman  warriors  of  William 
the  Conqueror  (1066)  wearing  a  hauberk  in 
combination  with  a  coif  of  mail  (head  defense) 
over  which  is  worn  a  conical  nasal  helmet. 
(See  Helmets).  The  hauberk  (coat  of  mail) 
of  the  11th  century  had  short,  roomy  sleeves, 
and  below  was  split  front  and  rear  to  allow 
easier  motion  and  permit  the  knight  to  ride 
astride  his  horse.  It  reached,  when  standing, 
somewhat  below  the  knees.  The  tunic  (a  short 
linen  shirt  worn  beneath  the  mail)  appears  to 
have  become  lengthy  by  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  reaching  to  the  feet.  The  tunic  dis- 
appeared early  in  the  13th  century,  being  dis- 
placed by  the  gambeson  (called,  also,  gambeis, 
wambcds  and  haketon),  which  was  quilted. 
This  was  worn  sometimes  by  foot  soldiers  and 
knights  as  the  sole  body  defense,  or  was  worn 
beneath  the  hauberk  to  break  the  impact  of 
blows  on  the  chain  armor.  The  gambeson  was 
long  enough  to  reach  the  knees  and  usually 
shows  up  (in  old  illustrations)  for  a  few 
inches  beyond  the  shorter  hauberk.  The  com- 
plete hauberk  (or  great  hauberk)  was  the 
privilege  of  the  knight.  The  cost  of  a  full 
coat  of  mail  in  the  early  days  of  that  armor 
was  very  great,  as  each  nng  had  to  be  wrought. 
Wire  drawing  was  not  invented  till  1306,  by 
Rudolf  of  Nuremberg;  which  discovery  re- 
duced the  expense  of  making  mail  enormously. 
It  brought  the  shortened  hauberl^  called  hau- 
bergeon,  into  the  general  possession  of  the  men 
of  the  line.  Over  the  hauberk  was  worn  the 
surcoat,  or  jupon,  sometimes  also  termed  gam- 
beson when  it  was  gatnbised  (quilted). 


These  surcoats  were  of  rich,  costly  textile 
and  soon  became  a  background  on  which  to 
depict  the  wearer's  cognisance  or  device  of 
recognition,  so  as  to  be  known  to  other  com- 
batants. The  surcoat  was  slit,  usually,  to  per- 
mit riding  astride  the  horse.  It  was  sleeveless 
till  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century,  when 
arm  coverings  were  added.  At  this  period  the 
surcoat  reached  nearly  to  the  heels.  Knights 
of  the  12th  century  wore  mail  leg  armor 
(chausses),  haut  de  chausses  covering  the 
entire  leg^  or  bos  de  chausses  from  the  knee 
down.  This  leg  armor  became  a  kind  of 
armored  stocking  reaching  down  over  the  entire 
foot  by  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  But  the 
common  soldier,  on  account  of  the  great  cost 
of  a  full  suit  of  mail,  wore  a  swathed  leather 
leg  covering,  and  no  coif  of  mail  over  the 
head.  In  the  United  States  mail  sleeves  were 
added  to  the  hauberk.  Over  the  surcoat  the 
sword  was  belted  to  Ae  left  side.  Worn  over 
the  coif  (or  head  mail)  was  either  a  bassinet 
or  casque.  (See  Helmets).  The  nasal  helmet 
had  disappeared  by  1140.  The  close  fitting 
helm  (bassinet)  followed,  and,  for  battle  a 
heaume  (pot-helm)  placed  over  it  became  the 
popular  method.  First  these  heaumes,  or  great 
helms,  were  flat-topped,  then  some  were 
slightly  rounded  on  top.  The  conical  ^sugar 
loaf^  helmet  followed  (1300). , 

The  shield  worn  in  this  period  was  convex 
and  ^kite^  or  ^heater'  shaped  and  was  decorated 
often  with  the  owner's  heraldic  bearings.  See 
Shields. 

A  species  of  armor  called  ^banded  maiP 
seems  to  have  been  worn  occasionally  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  to  become 
popular  by  the  13th  century.  Doubt  still  sur- 
rounds its  composition,  but  iUustrations  of  the 
period  show  defined  bands  (some  say  leather 
thongs)  passing  at  intervals  over  the  mail. 
Banded  mail  appears  in  engravings  as  late  as 
the  14th  century. 

Reinforced  Mail  Period  (1250-1400). 
Called  also  ^Transition  Period,*  because  it,  by 
stages,  developed  into  the  Plate  Armor  Period. 
Gradually  the  need  for  strengthening  certain 
parts  of  mail  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  we  find 
additions  or  reinforcements  appearing: 

^Splint  armor*  appears  also  early  in  this 
period.  It  consisted  of  splints  of  ^  metal  cov- 
ered with  and  attached  to  some  fabric  —  as 
velvet,  silk,  etc  This  was  soon  evolved  into 
the  brigandine^  which  was  a  corselet  of  textile 
with  overlapping  small  metal  plates  fastened 
(usually  rivetted)  to  it.  The  textile  was  usu- 
ally worn  on  the  outside,  thus  exposing  the 
rivets  to  view. 

By  the  end  of  the  13th  century  a  cuir- 
bouilli  (boiled  leather ]|  cuirass  was  worn  ovcfr 
the  hauberk.  At  this  time  came  the^o/ryn«j  or 
genouilliires,  caps  of  metal  or  boiled  leather, 
to  protect  the  knees;  also  began  the  practice 
of  using  ailettes  or  diminutive  shields  worn  at 
the  shoulders  perpendicularly.  Next  came  the 
leg  front  plate  protection  termed  beinbergs. 
Then  appear  disc-plates  on  the  shoulders  and 
elbows.  A  rerebrace  plate  protection  for  the 
upper-arm  is  strapped  over  the  mail ;  the  coude, 
or  coudiire,  plate  is  fastened  to  the  elbow. 
The  vambrace  reinforced  the  mail  protecting 
the  front  of  the  lower  arm  from  elbow  to 
wrist.  A  quilted  upper-pourpoint  is  worn  over 
the  hauberk  and  over  this  again  the  surcoat 
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The  coif  of  mail  had  already  become  separate 
'  from  the  hauberk  and  then  disappeared ;  and  a 
camail  (neck  protector  of  chain  mail)  was 
attached  by  staples  to  a  conical  bassinet  (see 
Helmets)  and  overlapped  the  surcoat.  A  strap 
with  buckle  in  the  rear  held  the  camail  from 
*^riding®  up.  The  lower  edge  of  the  hauberk 
usually  continues  for  about  two  inches  in  view 
lower  than  the  jupon  —  the  sleeveless  surcoat. 
(jauntlets  with  gadlings  (knuckle  points  or 
knobs)  arrive  in  this  so-termed  ^camail  and 
jupon  period.*  (See  Gauntlets).  By  the  14th 
century  we  find  the  solleret  (foot  armor)  the 
first  laminated  plate  armor  worn  by  the 
knights.    See  Sollerets. 

By  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  we 
have  come  to  a  time  when  the  knight  is  found 
wearing  a  full  harness  (panoply)  of  plate 
armor  with  chain  mail  hauberk  beneath  and 
chain   camail  over  neck  and   shoulders. 

The  arbalest  (cross-bow^  was  introduced  in 
the  I2th  century  to  be  used  for  sport  as  much 
as  war.  See  Cross-bow.  See  also  Bards,  Bows. 
Cuirass,  Daggers,  Gauntlets,  Helmets, 
Maces,  Shields,  Spurs,  Swords;  also  Japanese 
and  Oriental  Arms  and  Armor. 

Bibliographjr. — Ashdown,  Charles  Henry, 
^British  and  Foreign  Arms  and  Armour > 
(London  1909) ;  Asselineau,  L.  A.,  <Armes  et 
Armures  du  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance^ 
(Paris,  n.  d.)  ;  Belleval,  Comte  de,  <La  Pano- 
plie  du  XV  au  XVHI  Siecle>  (Paris  1873); 
Boeheim,  ^Handbuch  des  Waffenkundcs^ 
(Leipzig  1890);  Boutell,  Charles,  <Arms  and 
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in  England*    (London  1898)  ;  Cxaya,  Louis  de, 
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into  Ancient  Armour*  (London  1824)  ;  Specht, 
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Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

CHAIN-BRIDGE.    See  Bridge. 

CHAIN-CABLB.    See  Cable. 

CHAIN-SHOT,  a  projectile  consisting  of 
two  balls  connected  by  a  bar  or  chain,  -formerly 
used  for  cutting  and  destroying  the  spars  and 
rigging  of  an  enemy's  ship.  It  was  invented 
by  Admiral  De  Witt  in  1666,  but  has  long  been 
disused. 

CHAIN-SNAKE,  a  harmless  terrestrial 
snake  rangpn^  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Mexico. 
In  length  it  is  from  four  to  five  feet,  the  color 
varying  with  the  species.  In  the  East,  and 
South  the  typical  form  (Ophiobolus  getulus)  is 
slossy  black,  with  a  chainlike  pattern  of  yel- 
low lines  covering  its  l»ck;  the  belly  is  dirty 
yellow,  blotched  with  black,  and  the  head-plates 
are  black,  spotted  with  yellow.  A  larger  vari- 
ety, found  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  *c  ream- 
colored,  sharply  marked  with  rmgs  of  blade' 
Chain-snakes  feed  upon  small  mammals,  amphi- 
bians and  reptiles,  including  venomous  serpents. 

CHAINE,  shSn,  Marius,  French  Oriental 
scholar:  b.  Tarascon-sur-Rhone,  10  Aug.  1873. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne  School  of 
Higher  Studies  and  at  the  School  of  the 
Louvre,  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  and  entered  the  Societv  of  Jesus. 
He  was  successively  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guap^es  a^  Saint  Joseph's  University,  Beirut, 
Syria,  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  and  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome.  He  has 
written  <L'Eg>T)te  et  le  Sudan>  (1902)  ;  <Gram- 
maire  cthiopienne*  (1907) ;  ^Compendium 
Morphologiae  Coptics  >  (1910);  ^Inventaire 
sommaire  des  manuscrits  ethiopiens  de  Berlin 
acquis  depuis  1878>  (1912) ;  Catalogue  des 
manuscrits  ethiopiens  provenant  de  la  collec- 
tion Antoine  d'Abbadie^  (1912);  <  Catalogue 
des  manuscrits  ethiopiens  de  la  collection  Mon- 
don-Vidailhct>  (1913);  <Etude  sur  le  texte 
original  des  Apophtegmes  des  Peres  d'apres  le 
texte  grec  et  le  texte  coptc>  (1912)  ;  ^Rituel 
ethiopien^  (1913).  He  contributed  articles  on 
Coptic  and  Ethiopian  history  and  philology  to 
VOrient  chretien,  la  Revue  Semitique,  Bes^ 
sarione;  the  Arab  review,  Al  Machriq  of 
Beirut,  ^Nuovo  Bolletino  di  archeologia  cristi- 
ana^  of  Rome,  and  to  Recherches  de  science  re- 
ligieuse    of  Paris. 

CHAINS  AND   CHAIN   MAKING.     A 

chain  consists  of  a  series  of  similar  links 
which  either  interlock  or  are  joined  to  each 
other  so  that  they  form  a  continuous  flexible 
metal  line.  The  chain  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
mechanical  devices.  Its  origin  is  undoubtedly 
very  ancient;  remnants  of  excellent  Roman 
chains  may  be  found  in  the  museums  of  the 
world.    The  uses  of  chain  are  many.       The 
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three  principal  uses  are  for  the  hoisting  of 
materials,  for  the  transmission  of  power  and 
for  the  conveying  of  materials.  Chains  are 
also  used  as  surveyors'  measures,  as  ornaments, 
as  restraints,  as  elevator  counterweights,  for 
preventing  the  slipping  of  motor  car  wheel  and 
in  many  other  ways  too  ntunerous  to  mentioa. 
All  chains  may  be  divided  into  two  gen* 
eral  classes  which  receive  their  names  from  the 
ftmdamental  forms  of  the  links.  Coil  chains 
consist  of  series  of  links,  generally  oval  in 
shape,  which  Interlock  by  passing  through  one 
another.  Block  chains  consist,  fundamentally, 
of  flat  bars  which  are  joined  together  by  cylin- 
drical pins  so  that  the  bars  are  free  to  articulate 
about  the  pins.  Coil  chains  are  sometimes 
loosely  called  crane  chains  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  generally  used  in  connection  with 
cranes.  Block  chains  are  sometime^  called  link 
chains,  pitch  chains  and  sprocket  chains.  Coil 
chains  may  be  subdivided  into  open  link  chains, 
studded  link  chains,  twisted  link  chains,  safety 
chains,  ladder  chains  and  jack  chains,  while 
block  chains  may  be  subdivided  into  simple 
block  chains,  multiple  block  (leaf)  chains, 
silent  chains,  detachable  chains  and  pintle 
chains.  Open  link  chains  are  composed  of 
series  of  interlocking  oval  links.  The  links  of 
such  chains  are  generally  made  from  round 
bars,  the  size  of  the  chain  being  taken  as  the 
diameter  of  the  bar  from  which  the  links  are 
made.  The  most  conunon  example  of  an  open 
link  chain  is  the  ordinaiv  crane  hoisting  chain. 
The  links  of  studded  link  chains  are  similar  to 
those  of  open  link  chain,  being  provided,  in  ad- 
dition, with  studs  or  braces  across  the  centra 
of  the  links.  These  studs  strengthen  the  links, 
enabling  such  chains  to  safely  carry  loads  20 
to  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  which  may 
be  safely  carried  by  open  link  chains  of  the 
same  dimensions.  Twisted  link  chains  are 
made  up  of  links  similar  to  those  of  open  link 
chains  but  which  have  been  twisted  through  an 
angle  of  90  degrees.  Safety,  ladder  and  jack 
chains  are  of  minor  importance.  The  first  is  made 
up  of  small  flat  links  which  are  stamped  from 
sheet  metal;  the  latter  two  consist  of  twisted 
interlocking  wire  links.  Simple  block  chains 
consist  of  single  series  of  flat  bars,  each  hav- 
ing round  holes  near  its  ends,  which  are  joined 
together  by  means  of  pins,  rivets  or  bolts  which 
pass  through  these  holes.  The  ordinary  bicycle 
chain  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  example 
of  such  a  chain.  Multiple  block  chains,  or 
leaf  chains,  consist  of  series  of  flat  bars, 
similar  to  thos6  which  compose  simple  block 
chains,  which  are  placed  side  by  side  upon  the 
same  pins.  A  cham  of  this  type  has  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  a  number  of  bicycle  chains 
joined  side  by  side.  Silent  chains  are  of  the 
multiple  block  type,  being  made  up  of  series  of 
■  flat  bars  which  have  profiles  on  one  side  much 
like  gear  teeth  in  appearance.  Chains  of  this 
type  operate  over  sprocket  wheels  which  look 
very  much  like  spur  gears.  Roller  chains  are 
essentially  block  chains  in  which  the  flat  bars 
have  been  separated  to  allow  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  roller  between  them.  Detachable 
chains  are  composed  of  rectangular  links  which 
interlock  by  sliding  over  one  another.  This 
interlocking  of  the  links  by  slidmg  over  one 
another  eliminates  the  necessity  of  using  pins 
for  joining  the  links.  Pintle  chains,  are  made 
up  of  U-shaped  links  which  have  barrels  at 


one  end  and  which  are  joined  by  means  of  pins 
in  the  form  of  either  rivets  or  bolts.  Chains 
are  generally  made  of  wrought  iron,  steel  or 
malleable  iron.  When  iron  or  steel  may  be 
subject  to  excessive  corrosion,  brass,  bronze  or 
some  other  corrosion-resisting  material  is  used. 

Chains  as  ornaments  are  generally  made 
of  brass,  bronze  and  the  precious  metals. 
Chains  used  as  ships'  cables  and  for  hoisting 
are  almost  exclusively  made  of  wrought  iron, 
for  the  ductility  and  toughness  of  wrought 
iron,  together  with  its  excellent  welding  prop- 
erties, make  its  use  desirable  despite  its  com- 
paratively low  tensile  strength.  The  iron  used 
IS  a  specially  rolled  grade,  of  high  tensile 
strength  and  great  ductility,  the  object  being  to 
secure  a  chain  which,  on  the  application  of  a 
sudden  stress  —  as,  for  instance,  when  a  ship  is 
riding  at  anchor  in  a  heavy  seaway  —  will 
stretch  and  so  resist  the  strain  gradually,  instead 
of  snapping,  as  would  be  liable  to  happen  with 
material  of  higher  tensile  strength  but  small 
ductility  or  power  of  donation.  The  small 
sizes  01  coil  chain  are  sometimes  made  of  steel 
but,  in  general,  such  chains  are  inferior  to 
those  made  of  wrought  iron.  Simple  block 
chains,  multiple  block  chains  and  silent  chains 
are  usually  made  of  mild  steel  provided,  gen- 
erally, with  hardened  steel  bushings  and  pins. 
One  or  two  types  of  silent  chains  are  equipped 
with  rocker  toints  which  obviate  the  necessity 
of  using  bushings.  Roller  chains  are  made  of 
steel  and  of  malleable  iron.  Roller  chains 
made  of  steel  are  similar  in  construction  to 
block  chains.  Those  made  of  malleable  iron 
are  generally  provided  with  cast  iron  rollers. 
Detachable  and  pintle  chains  are  made,  almost 
exclusively,  of  malleable  iron  because  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  Hnks  which  makes  it 
economical  to  cast  them,  although  of  late  many 
of  the  smaller  sizes  of  detachable  chain  have 
been  made  from  steel  on  automatic  punching 
presses.  The  links  of  /pintle  chains  are  some- 
times provided  with  case  hardened  renewable 
bushings.  The  pins  for  joining  the  links  of 
pintle  chains  are  usually  steel. 

Coil  chains  of  open,  studded  or  twisted  link 
type  are  usually  hand-made.  Many  of  the  smaller 
sizes  ~  up  to  ^-inch  —  are  made  on  automatic 
machines,  while  chains  above  two  inches  are 
made  with  the  aid  of  power  presses  and  steam 
hammers.  Whether  made  by  hand,  by  auto- 
matic machinery  or  with  the  aid  of  power 
presses  and  steam  hammers,  the  same  opera- 
tions are  involved.  The  bar  from  which  the 
links  are  to  be  made  is  first  cut  up  into  pieces 
long  enough  to  make  single  hnks;  the  ends  of 
each  of  these  pieces  are  next  scarfed  and  bent 
so  that  when  the  linl:  is  formed  the  scarfed 
ends  will  come  together;  the  scarfed  piece  is 
next  formed  into  the  shape  of  the  finished 
link;  the  formed  link  is  then  drawn  through  the 
last  link  of  the  finished  chain  and  its  ends  are 
welded.  When  making  studded  or  ■  twisted 
link  chain,  the  additional  operation  of  placing 
the  stud  or  ^  twisting  the  link  .  is  necessary. 
These  operations  are  generally  performed  after 
the  link  has  been  welded.  The  weld  is  usually 
located  at  the  end  of  the  link. 

In  the  smaller  sizes  the  whole  operation  of 
chain-making  by  hand  is  done  by  a  single  smith 
without  any  helper.  The  length  of  completed 
chain  is  hung  upon  a  hook  or  some  convenient 
support  pear  the  anvil,  and  the  operation  ,o£ 
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forging  the  link  proceeds  as  follows :  In  his  fire 
the  smith  will  have  two  or  three  short  rods  of 
the  required  diameter,  and  as  one  is  heated  to, 
say,  a  cherry  red,  he  withdraws  it,  cuts  off  the 
desired  length  for  one  link,  gives  it  a  couple 
of  blows  to  form  the  welding  scarf,  bends  it 
through,  say,  about  130  degrees,  hooks  it  into 
the  end  of  the  completed  chain,  and  brings  the 
ends  together  for  welding.  He  then  raises  the 
link  to  a  welding  heat  m  his  fire,  places  the 
abutting  ends  over  what  is  known  as  the  bick- 
iron,  gives  it  a  few  taps  to  ensure  a  good  weld, 
brings  over  a  *dolly^  (which  is  hinged  at  the 
outer  end  of  his  anvil  and  when  brought  over 
registers  above  the  bick-iron),  and  with  half  a 
dozen  blows  on  the  dolly,  accompanied  with  a 
dexterous  movement  of  the  link,  the  weld  is 
completed  and  the  link  smoothed  up  to  a  neat 
finish.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  smi^s  do 
this  work  is  very  remarkable.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  7/16-inch  chain,  with  30  links  to  the 
yard,  an  expert  smith  will  cut  off  from  the 
iron  bar,  scarf,  bend  up  into  shape,  and  weld 
the  links,  at  the  rate  of  18  3rards  in  a  day  of 
nine  working  hours,  which  is  two  yards  per 
hour,  or  one  link  per  minute. 

In  for^g  heavy  chain  two  helpers  are  used, 
the  iron  is  cut  to  about  one-foot  lengths,  and 
several  of  these  are  being  heated  in  the  fire  at 
the  same  time.  The  operation  is  as  follows,  the 
various  steps  succeeding:  each  other  with  great 
rapidity:  Hrst,  the  helper  to  the  right  of  the 
anvil  withdraws  the  heated  piece,  drops  one  end 
into  an  eye  at  the  end  of  the  anvil,  and  bearing 
down  upon  the  tongs,  bends  the  piece  over  to  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The  smith  then  takes 
it  in  his  tongs,  and  with  a  few  taps  of  the 
sledge  it  is  bent  around.  It  is  heated  again, 
passed  through  the  end  of  the  chain  by  the 
smith,  laid  fiat  on  the  anvil  and  the  welding 
scarfs  are  put  on  with  a  few  blows  of  the 
sledge.  The  link  is  now  raised  to  a  welding 
heat,  welded  by  a  few  blows  by  the  helpers, 
laid  over  the  bick-iron,  the  hinged  douy  is 
brought  over,  and  a  few  rapid  blows  on  the 
dolly,  while  the  smith  turns  the  link  to  and  fro, 
serve  to  bring  the  weld  up  to  a  smooth  finish. 
The  link  is  now  laid  on  edge;  a  single  blow 
from  the  sledge  brings  it  into  shape,  and  with 
a  final  tap  or  two  of  the  smith's  hammer  the 
link  is  finished.  At  this  forge  as  many  as 
35  links  will  be  added  to  a  1^-mch  chain  in  one 
hour,  or  about  one  every  two  minutes. 

One  type  of  machine  making  coil  chain  winds 
the  bar  from  which  the  chain  is  made  upon  a 
mandrel  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  much  similar 
to  a  spring.  Each  loop  of  the  spiral  is  then  cut 
apart  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  so  as  to  form  a 
scarf,  and  is  welded  in  a  set  of  dies  under  a 
drop  hammer  operated  by  a  workman.  Another 
type  of  machinery  automatically  performs  ail 
of  the  operations,  including  the  welding,  taldnfir 
in  a  plain  round  bar  and  turning  out  a  nnishe<£ 
assembly  chain.  Weldless  chains  up  to  one  inch 
have  recently  been  made  with  some  success 
bv  passing  a  red  hot  cruciform  bar  through  a 
series  of  machines.  The  first  operation  con- 
sists of  impressing  the  outer  form  of  the  links 
on  the  bar.  The  second  operation  cuts  away 
the  webs  which  join  the  links^  and  the  third 
breaks  the  links  apart  and  finishes  the  chain. 
Coil  chain  larger  than  2-inch  can  be  made  en- 
•  tirely  by  hand  only  at  a  tremendous  expense  of 


severe  labor  and  time  and  it  is  virtually  tm^ 
practicable  to  attempt  to  make  such  chains 
without  the  use  of  power  presses  for  forming 
the  links  and  steam  hammers  for  welding 
them.  Chains  smaller  than  2-inch  which  are 
made  by  hand  are  generally  superior  to  those 
made  by  machinery,  while  beyond  2-inch 
machine-made  chains,  after  proper  annealing, 
are  by  far  both  stronger  and  more  uniform. 

Ladder,  jack  and  similar  type  weldless 
chains  are  made  by  machines  which  automatic- 
ally cut  off  the  wire,  form  the  links,  interlock 
them  and  twist  or  bend  the  ends  of  the  links 
together.  Chains  of  this  type  can  only  be 
made  in  small  sizes  and  can  be  used  for  only 
unimportant  work  such  as  for  horse  halters, 
fences,  dog  chains  and  the  transmission  of 
hand  power.  Chains  made  of  precious  metal 
are  generally  made  by  machinery  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  used  in  making  iron  coil 
chains,  with  the  exception  that  the  linla  are 
either  left  open  or  are  closed  by  brazing  instead 
of  welding.  Very  often  the  links  of  such 
chains  are  stamped  and  brazed  by  hand.  The 
operations  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  blodc 
chains  are  few  and  simple.  The  bars  from 
which  simple  and  multiple  block  chains,  silent 
chains  and  steel  roller  chains  are  made  are 
stamped  from  metal  bars  of  the  required  width 
and  thickness,  the  holes  for  the  pins  being  gen- 
erally punched  while  the  links  are  being 
stamped.  In  the  case  of  extremely  accurate 
chains,  the  holes  are  drilled  and  the  links  are 
finished  and  polished.  The  pins  of  chains  of 
this  type  are  either  drop  forged,  cold  rolled  or 
machine  turned.  The  rollers  of  roller  chains 
intended  for  light  duty  are  made  of  pipe  or 
tubing  cut  to  proper  length.  For  severe  duty 
it  is  necessary  to  use  rollers  which  are  made  by 
boring  out  solid  shafting.  Chains  of  these 
types  are  assembled  by  hand,  usually  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  power  hammer  for  form- 
ing  the  rivet  heads.  The  links  of  malleable 
iron  detachable  and  pintle  chains  are  cast  and 
anjiealed  in  the  usual  manner.  After  annealing, 
the  links  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  tumbling 
and  are  then  assembled  to  form  the  finished 
chain.  Some  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  detachable 
chain  are  assembled  by  machines,  all  of  the 
larger  sizes  being  assembled  by  hand.  All 
pintle  chains  are.  hand  assembled  with  the  aid, 
when  the  chain  pins  are  riveted,  of  small  power 
hammers  for  upsetting  the  heads  of  the  rivets. 
All  chains  which  are  to  be  used  for  important 
work  are  tested  after  manufacture  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  defective  links.  This  is  done  by 
subiecting  them  to  test  loads  well  above  those 
under  which  they  are  to  work  and  cutting  out 
all  links  which  exhibit  defects.  Chains  which 
operate  over  sprocket  wheels  are  also  tested 
for  accuracy  of  pitch  and  are  well  oiled  and 
well  limbered  up  before  being  shipped. 

Chains  used  to  hoist  materials  are  generally 
of  the  coil  type  —  open  link  chains  being  most 
commonly  used.  In  unusual  cases  and  under 
peculiar  conditions  block  chains  have  been  used 
for  this  work,  one  notable  though  disastrous 
instance  being  the  attempted  hoisting,  in  1916, 
of  the  centre  span  of  the  Quebec^  bridce. 
Chains  used  for  ship's  cables  are  of  either  the 
open  link  or  the  studded  link  type.  Chains 
for  this  duty  have  been  made  from  bars  as 
large  as  four  inches  in  diameter.    Qiains  for 
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the  transmission  of  power  are  generall]^  of  the 
simple  block,  multiple  block,  roller,  silent  or 
pintle  types.  For  knv  speeds,  simple  and  multi- 
ple block  and  pintle  chains  are  most  satis- 
factory; for  memum  speeds,  roller  chains  are 
used;  for  high  speeds,  silent  chains  are  usually 
employed.  ^maU  sized  coil  chains  are  fre- 
quently used  for  the  transmission  of  hand 
power.  Chains  for  the  conveying  of  materials 
are  generally  of  the  simple  blodc,  roller,  de- 
tachable or  pintle  type,  althou^  long  pitch, 
open  link  coil  chains  were  formerly  quite  exten- 
sively and  are  now*  sometimes  used  for  this 
work.  Chains  which  convey  materials  are  gen- 
erally equipped  with  attachments  which  serve 
to  carry  buck^s,  flights,  aprons,  etc,  which 
actually  do  the  convening.  Block  chains  for 
the  conveying  of  materials  are  made  with  pins 
up  to  three  mches  diameter  and  in  pitches  up 
to  three  feet. 

Surveyor's  chains  are  open  link  chains  of 
peculiar  construction.  The  links  are  relatively 
long  and  the  ends,  instead  of  being  welded,  are 
joined  by  means  of  small  circtuar  links.  A 
*chain'  consists  of  100  links,  which  aggregate 
100  feet  in  the  United  States  and  66  feet  in 
England 

Although  each  coil  chain  link  consists  of  two 
thidmesses  of  bar,  it  must  not 'be  presumed 
that  a  chain  possesses  double  the  strengdi  of  a 
single  bar;  actually  there  is  a  reduction  of 
three-tenths  in  the  strength,  due  to  the  forma- 
tion into  links,  so  that  the  chain  has  but  about 
seven-tenths  of  the  united  strength  of  two  bars 
of  the  same  diameter  of  iron.  Moreover,  as 
the  strength  per  square  inch  of  a  heavy  bar  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  a  smaller  diameter  iron, 
there  is  further  reduction  to  be  made  on  thb 
account 

The  chain  industry  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  particular  country  or  any  one  locality.  The 
complete  absence  of  statistics  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  even  approximate  its  extent. 

Technical  data  on  chains  ma^  be  found  in 
various  standard  works  on  machine  design  and 
in  the  following  works:  ^Machinery's  Hand- 
book>  (New  York  1914);  Kent,  ^Mechanical 
Engineers'  Pocket  Book*  (ib.  1916)  j  Marks, 
^Mechanical  Engineers'  Hand  Book*  (ib.  1916)  ; 
Year  Book  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  (New  York). 

CHAIR,  an  article  of  domestic  furniture: 
a  movable  seat  having  four  legs,  a  back  and 
sometimes  arms;  usually  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  one  person.  Cjiairs  were  much  less 
common,  both  with  the  ancients  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  than  they  are  in  modem  times; 
hence  the  reason  why  chair  and  cathedra  have 
retained  dieir  appanage  of  state  and  dignity.  We 
still  speak  of  the  chair  of  justice,  and  the  chair- 
man of  a  meeting,  and  cathedra  is  now  most 
widely  known  by  its  derivative  cathedral,  the 
name  still  given  to  a  metropolitan  church. 

It  was  not  until  the  16th  century  that  chairs 
became  at  all  common.  Our  knowledge  of 
chairs  of  antiquity  is  derived  from  monuments, 
sculpture  and  paintings,  and  a  few  examples 
in  tne^  museums.  Ancient  Egypt  developed  a 
splendid  type  of  ebony  and  ivonr,  or  of  carved 
and  gilded  wood,  covered  with  costly  stuffs, 
with  carved  legs  of  animals  or  human  figures 
as  supports.  A  chair  much  of  the  same  type 
comes  from  Nineveh.    Greek  chairs  stood  up 


straight ;  and  from  the  frieze  of  Parthenon  we 
get  the  chair  of  Zeus,  a  square  seat,  with  a  bar 
back  and  thick  turned  legs,  ornamented  with 
sphinxes' heads  and  the  claws  of  beasts.  Char- 
acteristic Roman  chairs  were  of  the  same  type. 
The  curule  chair  was  like  our  folding  chair,  but 
eventually  received  a  great  deal  of  ornament. 

The  most  famous  of  all  chairs  is  that  of 
Saint  Peter  at  Rome,  which  is  esdiibited  only 
once  in  a  century.  It- appears  to  be  Byzantine 
work  of  the  6th  century.  It  is  of  wood  over- 
laid with  carved  ivory,  representing  the  labors 
of  Hercules.  Another  renowned  seat  is  the 
^  Chair  of  Dagobert^  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  of 
cast  bronze,  partially  gilt,  supported  on  legs 
terminating  in  the  heads  and  feet  of  animals. 

For  a  long  time  the  chair  remained  the  sym- 
bol of  honor  and  power.  It  appeared  in  all 
of  the  houses  of  the  royalty  and  nobility.  This 
chair  soon  acquired  a  high  back  and  arms,  and 
the  lower  part  was  usually  filled  in,  with  a 
panelled  or  elaborately  carved  front  The 
seat  was  hinged  and  sometimes  closed  with  a 
key. 

In  the  Renaissance,  chairs  became  common 
and  less  architectural,  and  from  this  time  on 
varied  with  the  styles  of  dress  and  sizes  of 
houses.  They  gradually  became  lighter,  and 
took  on  a  more  strictly  utilitarian  character, 
becoming  smaller  and  more  numerous.  After 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  upholstery  began 
to  take  the  place  of  die  leather  seat  The  heavy 
chair  of  the  Tudor  period  gave  way  to  the 
slender  more  elegant  form  improved  by  (Chip- 
pendale and  later  by  Adam.  In  France,  the 
chair  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  had  an  oval 
back,  ample  seat,  descending  arms  and  round 
legs.  Its  seat  was  covered  in  tapestry.  The 
Empire  brou^t  in  low,  squat,  unattractive  but 
very  comfortable  chairs. 

Some  well-known  varieties  of  the  present 
day  chair  are  the  Bath  Chaik,  an  invalid's 
chair  on  wheels,  to  be  pushed  along  by  an  at- 
tendant so  called  from  its  common  use  in 
Bath,  England;  the  Folding  Chair,  having  seat, 
legs  and  back  hinged  and  jointed  so  that  it  can 
be  folded  up  when  not  in  use;  Rocking  Chair, 
a  seat  mounted  on  rockers;  Morris  Chair,  a 
cushioned  seat  with  a  hinged  cushioned  back 
which  can  be  inclined  at  various  angles.  See 
Sedan  Chair. 

CHAIR  OF  SAINT  PBTBR,  ThCj  a  relic 
at  Rome  of  which  the  first  known  mention  was 
made  by  Ennodius  in  500,  and  a  feast  in  honor 
of  which  was  instituted  or  restored  by  Paul  IV 
in  1558.  It  was  exposed  for  public  veneration 
by  Pius  IX  in  1867.  It  is  of  wood  overlaid  with 
ivory  and  gold  The  name  is  also  used  to  de- 
note the  See  of  Rome  or  the  office  of  the 
papacy,  from  the  tradition  that  Saint  Peter  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 

CHAISE^  st^LZ,  n)  a  two^heeled  carriage 
for  two  persons,  with  a  calash  top,  and  usually 
drawn  by  one  horse.  (2)  A  French  gold  coin 
issued  by  Louts  IX  in  the  13th  century.  It 
was  equal  to  about  three  gold  dollars  in  the 
United  States.  It  took  its  name  from  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  seated  king  on  the  face  of 
the  coin.  Chaises  were  also  coined  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

CHALCEDON,  kSl-se'ddn,  a  city  of  an- 
cient Bithynia,  opposite  Byzantium,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Euxme,  about  two  miles  south  of 
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the  present  site  of  Scutari.  Chalcedon  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  before  Byzantium,  about 
677  B.C.  by  a  colony  from  Megara.  It  flourished 
in  trade  and  finally  joined  the  Athenian  League 
when  the  Greek  cities  freed  themselves  from 
Persian  rule.  The  Spartans  won  it  during  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  It.  was  a  flourishing  town 
when  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Romans, 
under  the  testament  of  Nicomedes  74  b.c,  as 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia.  In  the 
war  against  Mithridates  the  Romans  had  fled 
to  Chalcedon  to  escape  Mithridates,  who  fol- 
lowed them,  destroyed  the  protection  of  the 
port,  burned  four  ships  and  captured  the  re- 
mainder. It  was  captured  bjr  Chosroes  II  of 
Persia  in  616  a.d.  after  which  it  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Turks,  by  whom  it  was  taken 
about  1075. 

At  Chalcedon  in  451,  Marcian,  the  Emperor 
of  the  East,  held  the  fourth  general  council  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Monophysite  doctrines  obtained  in  449  by  the 
influence  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  Dioscu- 
ros  at  the  (so-called)  robber-synod  at  Ephe- 
sus;  and  define  the  Christian  faith  so  as  to 
guard  its  orthodoxy  against  the-  Nestorian  and 
Monophysite  heresies.  The  council  opened  on  8 
Nov.  451  under  the  guidance  of  Paschasinus,  the 
bishop  deputed  by  Leo  I.  About  600  bishops, 
mostly  from  the  East,  were  present.  It  deposed 
Dioscuros,  and  after  violent  debates  the  articles 
of  faith  settled  by  them  declared,  in  opposition 
to  the  Monoj^hysites,  the  belief  of  two  natures 
in  Christ,  existing  without  mixture  or  change, 
without  division  or  separation,  so  that  bv  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person  and  sub- 
stance their  distinction  is  not  destroyed,  but 
the  characteristics  of  each  are  retained.  Besides 
this  creed  the  council  promulgated  30  canons 
against  clerical  abuses,  of  which  canons  the 
28th  conceded  to  the  See  of  Constantinople 
second  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Roman,  but 
Pope  Leo  I  refused  to  confirm  it.  Rebellions 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt  were  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  against  Dioscuros  and  the  Mono- 
physites;  and  not  till  after  a  Ions  period  of 
ecclesiastical  contests  did  the  Chalcedon  formula 
of  faith  obtain  the  tmdisputed  authority  which 
it  now  has  in  the  Catholic,  Greek  and  many 
Protestant  churches. 

CHALCEDONY  (from  (3ialcedon,  an 
ancient  Greek  town  in  Asia  Minor),  a  cryp- 
tocrystalline  variety  of  quartz,  transparent  or 
translucent,  with  a  waxy  lustre,  and  white,  gray, 
blue,  brown  or  black  in  color,  but  commonly  of 
a  tint  suggestive  of  diluted  milk,  marked  with 
veins,  circles  or  spots.  It  occurs  in  masses, 
also  very  frequently  in  mammillary,  botryoidal 
knd  stalactitic  forms.  It  is  used  for  ornament 
and  is  often  called  ^white  agate.*  There  are 
several  varieties,  as  common  chalcedony,  chry- 
soprase,  sard  and  sardonyx. 

CHALCSDONYX,  the  name  applied  to 
those  agates  in  which  opaque  white  cnalcedony 
alternates  with  the  translucent  gray  variety. 

CHALCIS,  kai'sTs,  Greece,  town  and  capital 
of  the  island  of  Negropont  or  Euboea,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Talanta  and  Egripbs  channels. 
The  latter  is  narrowed  to  85  feet  at  Chalcis  by 
a  rock,  surmounted  by  a  castle,  partly  of  Ve- 
netian, partly  of  Turkish,  origin.  A  stone 
bridge  crosses    here.     The   main   channel,    120 


feet  wide,  was  once  crossed  by  a  drawbridge, 
which  has  been  removed  in  clearing  and  widen- 
ing the  channel  for  larger  vessels.  The  modem 
town  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
Greece,  and  consists  of  an  inner  walled  town 
and  an  outer  or  suburban  portion,  the  walls 
being  the  work  of  the  Venetians.  In  the  inner 
town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses 
lofty.  Several  of  the  churches  were  formeriy 
mosques.  Ancient  Chalcis  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities,  carried  on  a  large 
trade  and  planted  numerous  colonies.  It  had 
also  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and 
Italy,  in  Sicily  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mgean 
Sea.  The  Chalcians  joined  the  Boeotians  in  a 
war  with  Athens,  in  which  they  were  defeated 
506  B.a  After  the  Persian  wars  Chalcis  be- 
came tributary  to  Athens.  The  (Thaldans  re- 
volted 445  B.C,  along  with  the  Euboeans,  but 
were  vanquished  by  Pericles.  Another  revolt 
occurred  411  b.c.,  and  Chalcis  for  a  short  time 
became  independent.  A  bridge  was  at  this  time 
built  across  the  Euripus,  and  fortified,  a  pas- 
sage suflficient  for  a  single  ship  being  left  in  the 
middle.  It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  after  various  vicissitudes 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  It  became 
a  place  of  great  military  importance,  was 
nearly  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  contained 
several  temples,  theatres  and  public  buildings. 
Chalcis  was  the  birthplace  of  me  orator  Isaeus 
and  the  poet  Lycophron  and  Aristotle  died 
there.  Chalcis  joined  the  Achsans  in  their  last 
war  with  Rome,  when  the  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Mummius.  It  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  was  the  chief  city  of  Eubcea.  It  was  held 
by  the  Venetians  from  1210  to  1470,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

CHALCIS,  kSLl'sis  FLIES,  a  family  (Chalci- 
didce)  of  parasitic  Hymenoftera,  allied  to  the 
ichneumon  flies,  and  with  similar  habits.  The 
fore  wings  are  nearly  veinless;  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  protnorax  not  reaching  the 
tegulae;  while  the  ovipositor  issues  from  before 
the  end  of  the  abdomen.  The  chalcids  are  gen- 
erally minute,  a  few  almost  miscroscopic,  most 
of  them  black,  with  metallic  reflections.  A 
goodly  proportion  of  them  are  secondary  para- 
sites, that  is,  are  parasitic  on  other  chalcids; 
some  deposit  their  eggs  in  galls.  Typical  genera 
are  Pteromalus  (P.  puparum),  Semiotellus  and 
Chalcis,  Isosoma  hordei  is  the  wheat  Joint- 
worm,  which  is  not  carnivorous  or  parasitic  in 
other  insects.  Our  largest  chalcid  is  Leucospis 
affinis.  Aside  from  the  immense  benefit  these 
chalcid  flies  confer  on  agriculture  by  destroy- 
ing noxious  caterpillars,  etc,  the  fig  insect 
{Blastophaga  grossorum)  is  the  agent  in  en- 
hancing the  value  and  flavor  of  figs.  See 
Caprification. 

CHALCOCITE,  kaiTco-sft  (aroA«5j.  «cop- 
per^O,  a'  native  sulphide  of  copper  having  the 
formula  CtbS.  It  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhom- 
bic  system,  and  also  occurs  in  massive  and 
granular  forms.  It  has  a  hardness  of  from  2.5 
to  3,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  from  5.5  to  5.8. 
It  is  opaque  and  leaden  in  color,  with  a  metallic 
lustre.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs  in  crys- 
tals at  Bristol,  Conn.,  massive  as  the  principal 
copper  ore  at  Butte,  Mont.,  and  similarly  in 
many  copper  mines  in  Arizona;  also  in  Mexico, 
Chile  and  Peru.    Beautiful  crystals  come  from 
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Cornwall,  England,  and  one  crystal,  found  in 
Tuscany,  weighs  half  a  pound.  It  contains  80 
per  cent  of  copper  and  is  known  also  as  **cop- 
per-glance,*  *cnalcosin*  and  ^redmthite.* 

CHALCONDYLAS,  kai-kdn'dl-las,  Deme- 
trius, Greek  grammarian:  b.  Athens  about  1424; 
d.  Milan  1511.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Theodore 
Gaza,  and  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  came  to  Italy,  where  he  taught  the 
Greek  language,  was  invited  to  Florence  by 
Lorenzo  di  Medici  about  1479,  and  proceeded 
afterward,  on  the  invitation  of  Ludovico  Sforza, 
to  Milan.  He  spread  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  sent  out  several  celebrated  scholars.  Among 
the  works  edited  by  him  are  ^ Horner^  (1488).; 
<Isocrates>  (1493)  and  <Suidas>  p499).  He 
also  compiled  a  Greek  grammar,  which  was  long 
in  general  use  as  a  schoolbook.  In  his  editions 
of  the  Greek  authors  he  was  somewhat  arbi- 
trary in  his  emendations  of  the  text.  His 
brother  Laonicus,  after  witnessing  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  followed  his  brother  to  Italy. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  last  vears 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  1297  to  1462. 

CHALCONDYLAS,  Laonicns,  Greek  his- 
torian: b.  Athens;  d.  about  1464.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  (q.v.).  He 
was  an  ambassador  of  John  VII  during  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  and  wrote  a  ^History 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  1297-1462.> 

CHALCOPYRITE,  kal-ko-pfrlt  (Gr,Xa>.K65, 
^copper*  pyrites),  a  native  sulphide  of  copper 
and  iron,  having  the  formulas  CuaS.FcaS*,  and 
crystallizing  in  the  tetragonal  system,  com- 
monly with  a  tetrahedral  aspect.  Chalcopyrite 
is  brass-like  in  appearance,  and  is  often  tar- 
nished and  iridescent  It  has  a  specific  gravitv 
of  about  4.2,  and  a  hardness  of  from  3.5  to  4. 
It  is  widely  distributed,  and  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, it  constitutes  the  chief  ore  of  copper.  It 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  also. 
Owing  to  the  iridescence  noted  above,  it  is  often 
callea  ^^peacock  ore.*  It  is  softer  and  deeper 
in  color  than  ordinary  iron  pyrites,  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  confused. 

CHALD.SA,  kaMe'^  in  ancient  geography, 
the  southerly  part  of  Babylonia  (q.v.),  toward 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  lying  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris* and  Eui^rates.  The  Chal- 
dsans  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  a 
wandering  and  predatory  race  like  the  Arabs, 
who  afterward  became  settled,  and  ultimately 
gave  their  name  to  Babylon  and  the  Babylonian 
empire.  The  name  Chaldaean  was  especialfy 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  Babylonian  Magi, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  astronomy 
and  magical  science. 

CHALDEAN,  kai-de'an,  CHRISTIANS, 

a  branch  of  the  Nestorians,  in  communion  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  patriarch  is 
directly  subject  to  the  Propaganda,  is  an  arch- 
bishop, and  the  priests,  who  arc  very  poor, 
number  106.  In  all  essentials  of  doctrine  and 
morals  the  Chaldsean  Christians  are  in  perfect 
conformity  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the 
clergy  are  permitted  to  marry  before  taking  the 
higher  orders,  and  not  a  few  customs  and  rites 
of  the  Nestorians  are  found  among  them.  About 
40  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Mar  Jurgis  follow 
the  rule  of  Saint  Anthony.  In  1826  the  Chal- 
dsean  Christians  numbered  120,000,  but  in  con- 


sequence of  wars,  famines  and  Kurdish  cruelty, 
the  present  population  is  about  40,000. 

CHALDEAN  MS.,  The,  a  skit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  publisher  Constable,  and  of  the 
Edinburgh  notables  specially  interested  in  the 
Whig  Edinburgh  Review;  prepared  by  the 
editors  for  the  seventh  number  of  the  new  Tory 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  October  1817.  In  form 
it  was  a  biblical  narrative  in  four  chapters, 
attaddng  Constable,  and  was  perpetrated  by 
James  Hogg,  the  *Ettrick  Shepherd,*  whose 
original  paper  was  greatly  enlarged  and  modi- 
fied by  Wilson  (^Christopher  North»)  and 
Lockhart 

CHALDSE,  kal'de,  LANGUAGE,  a  form 
or  dialect  of  the  Babylonian  and  also  of  the 
Aramean,  one  of  the  three  principal  varieties 
of  the  ancient  Semitic.  The  region  called  in 
Scripture  Aram  may  be  described  generally  as 
occupying  the  northern  and  northeastern  divi- 
sions of  that  corner  of  Asia  which  was  the 
home  of  the  Semitic  languages.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Taurus  Range  and 
the  river  Tigris,  which  latter  also  formed  its 
eastern  boundary;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Mount  Lebanon;  and  on  the  south 
by  Palestine  and  the  Arabian  desert.  The  Ara- 
mean language  was^  very  extensively  known,  not 
only  within  the  limits  above  mentioned  but 
beyond  them.  The  princes  of  Judea  ana  As- 
syria were  familiar  with  it ;  it  was  spoken  in  the 
palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  even  formed 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Persian  court  and  its  subjects  in  Judea  and 
Samaria.  It  may  also  lay  claim  to  a  high  an- 
tiquity, being  probably  the  language  of  Abraham 
previous  to  his  migration  into  Palestine,  and 
certainly  of  his  grand-nephew  Laban.  Un- 
fortunately the  older  monuments  of  the  lan- 
guage have  perished,  the  Chaldee  portions  of 
Daniel  and  £zra  being  the  earliest  specimens 
we  possess  of  a  language  which  had  probably 
existed  and  flourished  at  least  2,000  years  be- 
fore. There  is  another  dialect  of  the  Aramean 
besides  the  Chaldee,  namely,  the  Syriac,  and  in 
this  as  well  as  in  the  Chaldee  numerous  writ- 
ings are  still  extant,  but  they  are  all  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  Chaldee  literature 
is  usually  arranged  in  two  divisions :  the  bibli- 
cal Chaldee,  or  those  portions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  are  written  in  Chaldee,  namely, 
Daniel  from  ii,  4.  to  vii,  28 ;  Ezra  iv,  8  to  vi,  18 
and  vii,  12-26;  and  Jeremiah  x,  11;  and.  the 
Chaldee  of  the  Targums  and  other  later  Jewish 
writings.  The  former  is  distinguishecf  by  a 
closer  approach  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  is 
therefore  considered  less  pure  than  the  Chaldee 
of  the  Targiun  of  Onkelos,  the  oldest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  Targums.  Consult  Brinton. 
^Protohistoric  Ethnography  of  Western  Asia^ 
(Philadelphia  1895)  ;  Delattre,  «Les  Chald6ens» 
in  < Revue  des  questions  historiques*  (Paris 
1896) ;  Meyer,  Edward,  <Geschichte  des  Alter- 
tums>  (3d  ed..  Leipzig  1913) ;  Winckler  <Un- 
tersuchungen  zur  altorientalischen  Gescnichte^ 
(Leipzig  1889). 

CHALET,  shi-la'  («a  litUe  casae»),  the 
wooden  hut  of  the  Swiss  mountain  herdsman; 
a  French-Swiss  name,  which  is  also  extended  to 
Swiss  houses  generally,  as  well  as  to  ornate  and 
picturesque  villas  built  in  similar  style. 

CHALEUR  BAY,  sh^-l^r,  or  BAY  OF 
CHALBURS»  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea  in  the 
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Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  about  85  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west  and  has  a  maximum  width  of 
over  20  miles.  lU  depth  is  250  feet.  The 
French  fleet  was  here  defeated  bjr  the  British  in 
1760.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  this 
bay,  notably  Shippegan,  near  its  mouth.  The 
navigation  IS  good  and  the  mackerel  fishery  is 
important 

CHALICE.  The  ecclesiastical  cup  in  which 
the  consecrated  wine  is  administered  at  the 
ceremony  of  sacrament.  The  early  Christians 
used  plain  glass  chalices  at  first,  then  they  be- 
came decorated  with  goldleaf.  Wood  is  ssdd 
by  some  to  have  been  the  very  first  material 
used.  With  the  advance  from  severe  poverty 
the  Church  made  the  vessd  in^  successive  stages 
from  horn,  then  ivory,  and,  with  wealth  at  dis- 
posal, the  precious  metals  were  utilized;  bone 
chalices  were  used  in  Germany,  which  material 
was  forbidden  in  7^,    Chalices  were  classified 


1.  Iflt  Century  Chakce.  Primitive  Form,  in  Monastery  of 
KremensmOnster.  2.  S^wlchralCupdOM).  Munster  Brase, 
Unomamented.       3.  Mmiiterial    Chalice    with    Handles. 

4.  Three  Gothic  Chalices,  14th  Century,  So.  Ken.  Museum. 

5.  Saint  Remigius  Cup.  lAte  Romanesque.  6.  PostRo- 
formation  Cha^  withPaten  Covers  (1)  1563-64;  (2)  Early 
18th  Century;  (3)  Recent. 

by  the  clergy  as  ministeriales  (used  for  dis- 
tributing the  wine),  offertorii  (used  by  the 
deacons  for  offering  the  wine  to  the  faithful), 
majores  and  minores  (according  to  their  re- 
spective sizes).  The  first  of  these  usually  had 
handles  (cahces  ansati),  as  they  were  very 
large  and  heavy.  The  ecclesiastical  chalice  is 
made  up  of  three  parts:  the  cup  or  bowl;  the 
stem  with  its  middle  swelled  into  a  bulb  or 
other  kind  of  protuberance  (termed  a  knop) 
to  hinder  its  slipping  when  held ;  and  the  foot. 
In  very  early  times  the  paten  was  considered  as 
an  integral  part  in  the  term  chalice. 

Th6  first  form  of  chalke  wouM  appear  to 


have  been  the  Grecian  cantharus  shape,  if  we 
notice  the  altar  depictions  of  the  6th  to  9th 
century.  Next  appeared  a  similar  form  to  that 
of  the  present  (uy,  but  much  larger.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  grtsii  size  some  of  these  ancient 
altarpieces  attained  is  shown  in  the  statement 
that  Charlemagne  (742-814)  presented  Saint 
Peter's  at  Rome  with  a  pure  gold  chalice  weigh- 
ing 53  pounds.  They  became  smaller  after  the 
12th  century,  losing  their  handles  and  the  bowl 
becoming  conical  or  semi-ovoid.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  wine  from  the  large  chalices  was 
made  through  the  medium  of  ^  a  small^  pipe 
(fistula  or  calamus)  of  gold,  silver  or  ivory, 
and  which  was  furnished  with  one  or  several 
handles.  Examples  of  these  are  still  extant 
Chalices  may  also  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes :  Pontifical  handsome  chalices  for  use  on 
festive  occasions;  those  used  at  common  mass; 
traveling  chalices  for  visiting  distant  places  — 
usually  small  and  frequently  m  parts  that  could 
be  separated  and  packed  in  a  small  compass; 
funeral  chalices,  generally  of  lead  or  other  com- 
mon metal  for  burial  with  bishops.  Cripijs 
(noted  authority)  divides  chalices  into  their 
respective  periods  thus:  (1)  Norman  type  (circa 
1170-1350),  with  circular  feet.  (2)  Gothic  type 
(circa  1350-1510),  with  hexagonal  feet;  bowls 
conical  at  first,  then  less  so.  From  1490-1510* 
feet  with  toes.  (3)  Tudor  type  (circa  1510- 
36),  with  slx-lobed  and  flowing  feet;  bowls 
often  less  conical.  From  1525  to  1536,  bowls 
nearly  hemispherical ;  feet  with  flowing  outline. 

Octavius  Morgan  tells  us  the  feet  were  made 
out  of  the  round  (usually  hexagonal)  to  prevent 
the  chalice  from  rolling  when  laid  upon  its 
side  to  drain.  Fine  enamel  and  chased  work 
usually  appear  on  the  knop,  stem  and  foot, 
frequently  representing  emblems  of  the  Passion 
or  other  sacred  subjects.  The  bowl  is,  generally, 
quite  plain  and  highly  polished,  so  as  to  be 
easily  ke^t  clean.  A  cross  also  appeared  on  one 
side,  whi(;h  the^  oflidating  priest  kept  facing 
him.  A  fair  impression  of  the  prevailing 
chalice  forms  in  the  different  periods  (includ- 
ing the  heavy  post-Reformation  vessels)  can  be 
gained  from  the  accompanying  outlines. 

Bibliography. —  Buck,  John  Henry,  ^Old 
Plate>  (The  (k)rham  Co.,  New  York  1903)  ; 
Cripps,  Wilfred  Joseph,  <01d  English  Plate* 
(London  1901) ;  Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  and 
Fallow,  T.  M.,  <  English  Qialices  and  Patens  > 
(in  Archaeological  Journal,  1887) ;  Jackson, 
Charles  James,  ^An  Illustrated  History  of  Eng- 
lish Plate,  Ecclesiastical  and  Secular>  (2  vols., 
London  1911) ;  Jones,  E.  Alfred,  <01d  Silver  of 
the  American  Churches*  (Letchworth,  Eng., 
1912)  ;  ^Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Collection 
of  Old  Plate  of  T.  P.  Morgan*  (London  1907), 
and  ^The  Old  silver  Sacramental  Vessels  of 
Foreign  (Churches  in  England*. 

Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

CHALICOTHBRB,  a  mammal  of  the  ex- 
tinct, ancylopod  family,  Chalicotheriida,  fossil 
in  various  parts  of  tfie  northern  hemisphere 
from  the  Eocene  Epoch  onward;  the  type  dis- 
appeared toward  the  close  of  the  Miocene  Epoch 
in  America  and  in  Europe,  but  persisted  in 
southern  Asia,  at  least,  into  Pleistocene.  Among 
the  better  known  genera  are  Pernatherium, 
Morotus,  Macrotherktm,  Chalicotheriutn  and 
Ancylotherium.  They  were  small,  deer-like, 
forest-dwelling  animals^  perhaps  resembling 
ponies  in  form,  and  with  teeth  of  a  hoofed 
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animal  but  long-burrowing  claws  like  those  of  a 
rodent.  Scott  ( ^Land  Mammals  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere, >  New  York  1913)  says:  ^Morofus, 
the  lower  Miocene  genus  (of  North  America) 
was  as  grotesque  a  creature  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  .  .  .  With  rather  a  small  and  some- 
what horse^like  head,  long  neck,  long  fore  limbs 
and  shorter  hind  limbs,  three-toed  feet,  which 
were  armed  with  enormous  daws.*  The  prob» 
lem  of  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  is  still  un- 
solved, but  it  is  inferred  that  they  fed  chiefly 
on  leaves. 

CHALIBR,  Joseph,  French  revolutionist: 
b.  Lyons  1747;  d.  there  1793.  Educated  for  the 
Church,  instead,  he  engaged  in  business,  and 
as  traveler  for  a  Lyons  firm  visited  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Italy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789,  he  was  in  Paris  and  associ- 
ated with  Robespierre,  Marat  and  Desmoulins. 
Returning  to  Lyons  he  became  the  first  member 
of  the  municipal  bureau,  and  led  in  the  civic 
reorganization  that  ensued,  his  administration 
being  approved  when  assailed  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Defeated  by  a  royalist  in  an  election 
for  mayor  of  Lyons  in  1792,  Chalier  became  a 
leader  of  the  local  Jacobins,  and  in  1793  pre- 
cipitated a  conflict  which  ended  in  his  arrest  and 
his  execution,  notwithstanding  stay  proceedings 
of  the  Cobvention,  his  memory  as  *a  martyr  of 
liberty*  surviving.  Consult  Wahl.  N.,  <Les  Pre- 
mieres Ann^  de  la  Revolution  a  Lyon>  (Paris 
1894). 

CHALK.  In  geology  chalk  is  a  soft,  friable, 
finely  granular  variety  of  limestone  or  cat^ 
bonate  of  lime,  and  may  in  color  range  from 
pure  white  to  gra3rish  or  buff.  It  is  a  marine 
deposit,  composed  principally  of  the  shells  of 
foraminifera.  In  the  United  States  are  some 
great  beds  of  chalk  of  Upper  Cretaceous  Age. 
One  is  exposed  for  250  miles  from  Austin  to 
Sherman,  Tex.,  and  is  nowhere  much  less  than 
6(X)  feet  thick.  Chalk  beds  of  the  same  age, 
Colorado  stage,  are  found  in  Arkansas,  Kansas 
and  in  Montana,  while  the  great  chalk  belt  of 
Texas  extends  southwest  from  Austin  into 
Mexico,  being  found  in  the  states  of  Chihuahua. 
CU>ahulia  and  Tamaulipsis.  In  Arkansas  and 
Texas  this  chalk  formation  and  its  associated 
challar  marls  is  being  developed  as  furnishing 
excellent  material  for  making  Portlant  cement. 
No  statistics  of  the  amount  thus  used  at  present 
are  available.  In  England  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
series  is  marked  by  ^reat  beds  of  chalk  and 
chalky  lunestones,  and  includes  the  Cenomanian, 
Turomain  and  Senonian  stages.  Such  strata 
extend  across  England  from  Flamborough  Head 
on  the  east  coast  to  west  of  Dover  on  the  south 
coast.  The  chalk-mining  industry  of  England 
is  of  importance,  the  total  amount  of  chalk  pro- 
duced being  about  4,500,(XX)  tons  annually.  Part 
was  used  for  cement-msJdng  and  part  for  mak- 
ing refined  chalk.  When  freed  from  grit  by 
washing,  it  is  called  whiting,  and  is  used  for 
cleaning  silver  and  making  put^.  When  mixed 
with  some  binding  substance  it  b  used  as  a 
marking  material.  It  is  also  used  in  farming 
to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil.  ^  When  puri- 
fied It  is  also  used  to  allay  acidity  of  the 
stomach.  (See  Cement;  Qubtaceous  System; 
Lime.)  Consult  ^United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey Report,  19(XM)1,>  Part  III;  <The  Chalk  of 
Northwestern  Arkansas.^ 

CHALK,  Red,  or  RBDDLB,  a  red, 
amorphous  variety  of  hematite  or  sesqui-oxide 


of  iron,  containing  much  day*  To  this  fact  it 
owes  its  firm,  compact  texttu-e.  It  has  an  ochre- 
red  color  and  is  used  chiefly  by  carpenters  for 
making  marks  on  wood,  and  by  tailors  for 
marking  on  doth;  the  finer,  by  painters.  It 
occurs  m  thin  beds  in  day-slate  and  gray  wacke- 
slate  in  parts  of  Germany. 

CHALKLBY,  chakll,  Thomas,  American 
Quaker  itinerant  preacher:  b.  London,  3  March 
1675;  d.  Tortola,  West  Indies.  4  Sept.  1741.  He 
spent  his  life  preaching  in  New  England  and 
the  SouAern  colonies ;  toward  its  end  he  made 
his  home  near  Philadelphia.  His  chief  work 
was  his  ^Life,  Labors  and  Travds,*  whose 
quaintness  made  it  popular  even  outside  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  has  caused  it  to  be 
several  times  reprinted. 

CHALLBMBL-LACOUR,  shal-mel4a- 
koor,  Paul  Armand,  French  statesman:  b. 
Avranches,  19  May  1827;  d.  Paris,  26  Oct.  1896. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  ficole  Normale  in 
1849,  became. a  professor  in  the  schools  of  Pan 
and  Limoges,  and  soon  fell  under  the  ban  of 
political  proscription.  He  withdrew  to  Belgium 
and  then  to  Switzerland,  where  he  became  a 
teacher  of  French  literature  at  Zurich.  He  con- 
tributed l&rsdv  to  the  Revues  on  his  return  to 
France  in  1859,  and  after  peace  was  reinstated 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Republia 
He  was  elected  to  the  French  Chambers,  how- 
ever, and  served  the  Republic  as  senator,  Am- 
bassador to  Switzerland  from  1874  to  1879,  Am- 
bassador to  England  from  1880  to  1882,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  president  of  the 
Senate  in  1888.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1893. 

CHALLBNGBt  originally,  an  accusation, 
charge  or  claim.  A  challenge  to  jurors  is  an 
objection  either  to  the  whole  panel  or  array, 
that  is,  the  whole  body  of  jurors  returned,  or 
to  the  polls,^  that  is,  to  the  jurors  individually; 
and  it  is  either  peremptory,  that  is,  without 
assigning  any  reason,  or  for  cause  assigned.  A 
I>eremptory  challenge  is  allowed  to  be  made 
only  by  the  party  accused,  and  not  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  prosecuting  officer,  and  only  in  cap- 
ital cases;  and  is  said  to  be  permitted  on  the 
ground  that  a  man  is  liable  to  conceive  a  prej- 
udice against  another  from  his  mere  looks  and 
appearance,  for  which  he  can  give  no  reason: 
and  such  may  be  the  case  of  the  accused;  and 
ii  is  conceded,  in  favor  of  life,  that  in  such 
case  he  may  exclude  the  juror  without  assign- 
ing any  reason;  and  also  on  the  ground  that, 
by  questioning  a  juror  as  to  any  objection  to 
him,  his  prejudice  may  be  exdted  thereby 
against  the  pnsoner,  who,  to  save  himself  from 
the  effect  of  such  prejudice,  is  permitted  to  have 
him  rejected.  The  ground  on  which  peremp- 
tory challenge  is  allowed  supposes  the  prison- 
er's life  to  be  in  danser,  and  he  is  not  entitled 
to  it  if  he  pleads  in  bar  or  abatement,  for  the 
trial  of  these  pleas  does  not  dedde  on  his  life. 
He  must  before  makin^r  such  dutllenge,  plead 
^not  guilty,^  or  some  plea  the  trial  of  whidi 
deddes  on  his  lif«.  Having  pleaded  such  a 
plea,  the  accused  might,  by  the  common  law, 
peremptorily  diallenge  35  jurors;  but  tfie  stat- 
ute 22  Hen.  VIII  c  14  lunited  the  number  to 
20  in  fdony.  The  regulatiiw  statute  now  in 
force  in  Great  Britain  is  6  Geo.  IV  c.  1.  Bv 
the  law  of  the  United  States  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge of  35  jurors  is  allowed  in  trials  for  trca- 
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son,  and  20  in  those  cases  of  felony  mentioned 
in  the  statute.  A  challenge  of  the  whole  panel 
may  be  made  because  the  jur^  is  illegally 
drawn  or  sununoned,  whereby  it  is  not  a  legal 
jury;  and  a  challenge  of  this  description  may 
be  made  by  the  government  as  well  as  by  iht 
prisoner.  Challenge  to  the  polls  may  be  made 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  suits  for  cause,  as 
that  the  juror  is  an  alien,  not  from  the  proper 
district,  not  duly  qualified  as  a  freeholder,  not 
of  suitable  age,  etc.,  or  is  near  of  kin  to  one 
of  the  parties,  is  biased,  has  been  guilty  of 
felony,  is  interested,  or  is  subject  to  any  other 
exception,  according  to  the  common  principles 
of  proceeding  or  the  provisions  of  any  statute 
on  the  subject.  In  courts-martial  a  prisoner 
who  objects  to  either  of  the  judges  must  assign 
bis  reasons.  In  other  words  peremptory  chal- 
lenges are  not  allowed  in  these  courts.  The 
privilege  of  challenging  here  belongs  equally 
to  the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor.  The  rig[ht 
of  challenging  the  member  of  a  court-martial 
prevails  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  England  and  America. 

A  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  is  punishable  in 
England  with  fine  and  imprisonment  The 
tendency  of  modem  statutes  in  the  United 
States  is  to  subject  all  jpersons  connected  with 
a  challenge  to  serve  cnminal  punishment,  and 
to  declare  their  ineligibility  to  any  public  office, 
either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  term.    See  Duel. 

CHALLBNGER  EXPEDITION,  an  ex- 
pedition conducted  in  1872-76,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  open  ocean.  The 
Challenger  was  fitted  with  everything  that 
could  be  carried  in  the  way  of  appliances  for 
scientific  research,  and  placed  in  command  of 
Captain  Nares.  Prof.  Wvville  Thomson  and 
scientific  staff  conducted  me  investigations  and 
determined  the  depth  of  waters,  the  configura- 
tion and  conditions  of  sea-floor,  the  fauna,  the 
currents,  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.  During 
the  three  and  a  half  years  they  covered  nearly 
70,000  nautical  miles.  The  route  was  south  to 
Madeira,  thence  to  the  Canaries,'  the  West 
Indies  and  north  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia :  south 
again  to  Cape  Verde,  then  to  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Australia,  the  China  Sea,  Japan,  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  back  to  England.  The 
narrative  of  the  expedition  is  told  in  popular 
form  in  Moseley's  *A  Naturalist  on  the  Chal- 
lenger.^ A  complete  account  of  the  scientific 
results  was  gradually  published  in  50  splendid 
volumes,  by  Wyville  Thomson  and  Dr.  John 
Murray. 

CHALLIS,  James^  English  astronomer:  b. 
Braintree,  Essex,  12  Dec.  1803;  d.  Cambridge, 
3  Dec.  1882.  In  1836  he  was  elected  Plumian 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge  and 
director  of  the  observatory.  In  1861  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  latter  position  by  Adams,  but 
tetained  the  professorship  of  astronomy  till  his 
death.  He  is  best  known  for  his  work  upon 
the  theory  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  for 
his  observations  in  connection  with  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  planet  Neptune.  His  inventions 
include  the  collimating  eyepiece,  the  transit 
reducer  and  the  meteoroscope.  He  contributed 
about  225  essays  to  publications  and  in  addition 
several  independent  works  on  astronomy, 
mathematicjt  and  physics. 


CHALLONER,  Rkhardt  English  Roman 
Catholic  bishop:  b.  Lewes,  England,  29  Sept. 
1691;  d.  London,  12  Jan.  1781.  His  parents 
were  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  established 
religion  of  England.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  young  Qialloner  came  under  other  in- 
fluences and  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  age  of  13  years  he  entered  the 
English  college  at  Douai  in  France  and  there, 
after  completing  his  studies,  was  ordained 
priest  and  appointed  jprofessor  of  divinity.  He 
remained  in  this  station  till  1730,  when  he  was 
sent  on  the  English  mission  with  London  as  his 
field.  He  wrote  many  controversial  tractates 
and  many  devotional  manuals.  Among  his 
writings  is  ^The  Catholic  Christian  Instructed,^ 
a  sort  of  advance  catechism  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  made 
an  ingenious  and  spirited  reply  to  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  famous  ^Letter  from  Rome,  Showing 
an  Exact  Conformity  Between  Popery  and 
Paganism.^  Middleton,  smarting  from  the 
keenness  of  Challoner's  controversial  weapons, 
invoked  against  his  adversary  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  the  penal  laws  enacted  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
In  1741  Challoner  was  consecrated  bishop  and 
made  coadjutor  to  die  bishop  in  chaise  of  the 
•London  District,*  for  the  assumption  of  a 
see-title  in  England  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  was  a  penal  oflense.  Besides  the  work 
already  mentioned,  Challoner  wrote  the  de- 
votional work,  ^Garden  of  the  Soul,^  winch  is 
still  in  general  use  among  Roman  Catholics  as 
a  prayer-book.  He  wrote  also,  in  two  volumes, 
^Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests  and  Other 
Catholics  of  both. Sexes  Who  Suffered  Death 
or  Imprisonment  in  England  on  Account  of 
Their  Reli^on,  from  the  Year  1577  till  the  End 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  IP;  also  < Britannia 
Sancta,'  lives  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
saints.  He  revised  the  Douai-Rhekas  English 
version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  im- 
proving and  modernizing  the  style.  For  his 
^Life,^  consult  Barnard  (17)84)  and  Burton 
(London  1909). 

CHALMERS,  Alexander,  Scottish  journal- 
ist, editor  and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Aber- 
deen, 29  March  1759:  d.  London,  10  Dec.  1834. 
His  father  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Aber- 
deen newspaper.  He  received  a  good  classical 
and  medical  education  in  his  native  city.  About 
1777  (Chalmers  went  to  London,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  contributor  to  the  Saint  James' 
Chronicle,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning 
Herald  and  various  critical  magazines  and  re- 
views. He  edited  numerous  editions  of  the 
English  classics,  particularly  the  *  British  Es- 
sayist >  (45  vols.,  12mo,  1803),  commencing  with 
the  ^Tatler,>  and  ending  with  the  *  Observer,  * 
together  with  prefaces,  histories  and  biog- 
raphies; the  ^Spectator^ ;  ^Tatler* ;  and  ^Guard- 
ian>  (12  vols.,  8vo,  1822)  ;  an  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, with  historical  and  explanatory  notes, 
in  1809;  <The  English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to 
Cowper,>  with  Johnson's  ^Lives,*  and  addi- 
tional ^Lives^  by  Chalmers  (21  vols.,  royal  8vo, 
1810).  The  most  important  and  valuable  of 
Chalmers*  extensive  literary  labors,  however, 
was  the  ^General  Biographical  Dictionary >  (32 
vols.,  8vo,  1812-17),  the  fullest  body  of  bio- 
graphical information  published  up  to  his  time 
in  England,  and  whicli  has  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  subsequent  compilers. 
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CHALMRRS,  Qeorge,  Scotti^  antiquary: 
b.  Fochabers,  Elginshire,  1742;  d.  31  May  1825. 
Having  studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  he  removed 
to  America  in  1763,  where  he  practised  that 
profession  for  upward  of  10  years,  till  the 
colonies  declared  themselves  independent 
Chalmers,  being  a  keen  Loyalist,  returned  to 
Great  Britain,  where  he  was  in  1786  appointed 
to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  he  had  published 
^Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies^ 
(1780) ;  < Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength 
of  Great  Britain  During  the  Present  and  Four 
Preceding  Reigns>  (1782)  ;  and  ^Opinions  on 
Interesting  Subjects  of  Public  Law  and  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Arising  from  American  Inde- 
pendence>  (1784).  In  1790  he  published  a 
biography  of  Daniel  Defoe;  in  1794  a  biog- 
raphy of  Thomas  Ruddiman;  in  1800  he 
edited  the  works  of  Allan  Ramsay,  with 
an  elaborate  memoir  of  the  poet  •  in  1805  the 
works  of  Sir  Tames  Stewart  of  Coltness,  also 
with  a  life  preftxed ;  and  in  1806  the  writings  of 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  The  first 
volume  of  his  <Caledonia>  (1807),  in  quarto, 
displayed  a  vast  extent  of  erudition  and  re- 
search. It  professes  to  be  an  account,  his- 
torical and  topographical,  of  North  Britain, 
from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present  times; 
and  the  original  intention  of  the  author  was, 
that  it  should  be  completed  in  four  volumes 
4to,  each  containing  nearly  1,000  pages.* 
Chalmers  left  the  remainder  of  his  great  work 
nearly  ready  for  the  press;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently published  complete,  with  numerous  an- 
notations. He  also  wrote  a  *  Chronological 
Account  of  Commerce  and  Coinage  in  (Treat 
Britain >  (1810).  Throughout  he  displays  pro- 
found research  into  the  history  of  Scotland 
and  is  still  considered  authoritative. 

ClftALMERS,  Georee  Paul^  Scottish 
painter:  b.  Montrose  1836;  d.  Edmburgh,  28 
Feb.  1878.  After  serving  in  succession  under 
a  surgeon  and  a  ship  chandler,  he  went  ^  to 
Edinburgh  in  1853  in  order  to  become  an  artist. 
He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Academy  in  1867,  and  four  years  later  was 
elected  to  full  membership.  His  pictures,  which 
are  characterized  by  nch  coloring,  consist 
mainly  of  portraits  and  subjects,  though  dur- 
ing his  later  years  he  produced  several  land- 
scapes. The  most  important  are  the  < Favorite 
Air>    (1864):   <End  of  the  Harvest>    (1873); 


suit  his  biography  by  Pinnington  (Glasgow 
1897);  and  Caw,  ^Scottish  Painting>  (Edin- 
burgh 1908). 

CHALMERS,  James,  Scottish  missionary: 
b.  Ardrishaig,  Argyll,  1841;  d.  Goaribari 
Island,  8  April  1901.  After  early  mission 
service  in  Glasgow,  he  was  accepted  by  the 
London  Mis^onarv  Society  and  was  appointed 
in  1866  to  Raraborya  in  the  South  Pacific 
where  the  natives  named  him  ^Tamate*  the 
«well  known.*  After  10  years'  enthusiastic  mis- 
sionary work  he  was  transferred  to  New 
Guinea.  In  1901,  with  a  brother  missionary. 
Rev.  Oliver  Tompkins,  he  was  killed  by  canni- 
bals at  (joaribari  Island.  His  character  and  work 
were  the  source  of  cordial  appredation  on  the 
part  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,    (insult  Lovett,  R„ 


^Tamate :  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  James 
(3ialmers>  (1902). 

CHALMERS,  Thomas,  Scottish  theolo- 
gian :  b.  Anstruther  Easter,  Fif  eshire,  17  March 
1780;  d.  Edinburgh,  30  May  1847.  At  the  age 
of  12  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Saint 
Andrews,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  for  the 
Church,  and  after  passing  through  a  curriculum 
there  seven  years,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 
July  1799,  the  rule  of  the  Scottish  Church  re- 
quiring that  a  licentiate  shall  have  reached  the 
a^e  of  21  being  dispensed  with  in  his  case,  in 
virtue  of  the  exceptional  clause  in  favor  of 
those  possessing  *rare  and  singular  qualities.^ 

In  May  1803  he  was  presented  to  the  parish 
of  Kilmany,  in  the  northeast  of  Fifeshire,  and 
opened  classes  of.  his  own  for  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  town  of  Saint  Andrews.  These 
were  so  successful  that  he  commenced  a  class 
in  chemistry  also,  has  lectures  on  and  demon- 
strations in  which  created  quite  a  sensation. 
About  this  time  his  views  as  to  the  obligations 
of  a  Christian  pastor  were  very  different  from 
,what  he  was  subsequently  led  to  entertain,  and 
he  deemed  it  a  sumcient  fulfilment  of  these  to 
return  to  Kilmany  on  the  Saturday  evenings, 
and  from  thence  back  to  Saint  Andrews  on 
the  Monday  mornings,  devoting  the  bulk  of  his 
time  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  1808  he  pub- 
lished an  ^Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stabilihr 
of  National  Resources,^  tiie  object  of  which 
was  to  show  that  the  Berlin  decree  would  not 
touch  the  real  foundations  of  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain.  Illness  and  bereavement 
among  other  causes  led  in  1810  to  a  spiritual 
revitalizing  of  his  own  life,  and  from  this  time 
may  be  oated  his  extraordinary  hold  on  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  Scotland. 

In  1813  his  article  on  Christianity  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  ^Encydopeedia,^  and  shortly 
afterward  his  review  of  Cuvier's  <  Essay  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth.  >  in  the  Christian  In- 
structor. In  this  last  ne  propounded  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  verses  of  Genesis,  after- 
ward adopted  by  Dr.  Buckland,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  truths  of  revelation  and  the  discov- 
eries of  geological  science  harmonize.  His 
fame  as  a  preacher  had  by  this  time  extended 
itself  throughout  Scotland,  and  a  vacancy  hav<- 
ing  occurred  in  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow, 
he  was  elected  to  the  charge  by  the  town  coun- 
cil, and  inducted  on  21  July  1815.  In  the  month 
of  November  following  he  commenced  his 
series  of  astronomical  discourses,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  custom  observed  in  Glasgow,  of 
the  city  ministers  delivering  in  rotation  a 
course  of  sermons  in  the  Tron  Church  on 
Thursdays.  These  created  a  sensation  such  as 
no  sermons  had  ever  before  produced  in  Glas- 
gow. It  is  related,  that  when  the  hour  of  de^ 
hvering  them  arrived,  merchants  and  men  of 
business  would  regularly  leave  their  desks  and 
proceed  to  the  Tron  Church,  while  the  more 
liberal  among  them  would,  in  addition,  grant  a 
similar  indulgence  to  their  clerks  and  assistants. 
In  the  commencement  of  1817  these  discourses 
were  published,  and  attained  a  sale  of  nearly 
20j000  copies .  by  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
raised  thSr  author  to  the  position  of  the  first 
preacher  of  the  day,  and  in  a  visit  which  he 
shortly  afterward  paid  to  London,  the  most 
distinguished  literati  and  statesmen  crowded 
to  listen  to  the  wondrous  oratory  of  the  Scot- 
tish divines 
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The  main  object  which  engaged  Chahners 
on  his  arrival  in  Glasgow  was  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  parochial  system,  so  as  to  provide 
a  machinery  by  which  the  destitute  and  outcast 
mig^t  be  visited  and  reclaimed,  .and  the  young 
instructed  in  the  lessons  and  duties  of  religion. 
Especial  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  Sabbath-schools.  Great  exer- 
tions were  also  made  by  him  to  get  new 
churches  erected  throughout  Glasgow,  the 
poor  church  accommodation  providing  for 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  inhabitants.  In  mis  he 
ultimately  succeeded,  and  in  addition,  a  new 
parish  and  church  (Saint  John's)  were  erected 
and  endowed  expressly  lor  himself  by  the 
town  council  of  Glasgow.  To  this  he  was  in 
1819  transferred  from  the  Tron.  In  this  charge 
he  had  as  his  assistant  for  two  years  Edward 
Irving  (q.v.).  The  fatigues,  however,  which 
unremittmg  attention  to  parochial  affairs  in- 
volved were  becomintjr  too  much  for  his  health, 
and  on  the  vacant  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  in 
the  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  being  offered 
to  him,  he  accepted  it  (1823). 

In  1828  the  divinity  chair  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  became  vacant,^  and  Chalmers 
was  unanimously  elected  to  it  by  the  town 
council.  This  aimointment  he  held  till  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Scottish  Church  in  1843.  In 
1832  he  published  his  <  Political  Economy^^  and 
shortly  afterward  appeared  his  contribution  to 
the  celebrated  Bridgewater  Treatises,  ^On  the 
Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral 
and  Intellectual  (Constitution  of  Man.^  In 
1834  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  France.  An  important 
matter  which  now  largely  engaged  his  atten- 
tion was  the  subject  of  church  extension,  which 
he  had  zealously  advocated  from  the  days  of 
his  ministry  in  Glasgow.  But  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's government  was  little  disposed  to  aid 
the  Church  of  Scotland  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  was  consequently  obliged  to  carry  out  its 
scheme  on  the  voluntary  principle.  Amid  the 
various  public  movements  with  which  Chal- 
mers' name  stands  connected,  thece  is  none  in 
which  it  more  prominently  occurs  than  .in  re- 
lation to  the  great  non-intrusion  movement  in 
the  Scottish  Church.  Throu^out  the  whole 
of  this  memorable  controver^,  from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  veto  law  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  Disruption  in  1843,  he  acted  as  the 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  their  strug- 
gles with  the  dvil  power,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Free  Church,  of  the  first 
assembly  of  which  he  was  moderator.  He  was 
also  the  originator  of  the  sustentation  fund, 
out  of  which  the  ministers  of  that  body  are 
principally  supported.  Having  vacated  at  the 
Disruption  his  professorial  chair  in  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  he  was  appointed,  on  the 
establishment  of  a  new  college  in  connection 
with  the  Free  Church,  to  the  offices  of  principal 
and  primarius  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
institution.  The  energy  which  made  Chalmers 
remarkable  as  an  orator  was  infused  into  all 
his  practical  undertaking;  and  the  social  and 
religious  movements  which  he  inaugurated  left 
their  mark  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
Awn  country.  His  published  works  are  very 
numerous  embracing  sermons,  tracts,  essays, 
works  on  political  economy,  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, church  establishments,  etc.  They  exhibit 
the  same  energy  of  conviction,  together  with,  a 


breadth  and  profundity  of  view,  which,  though 
many  of  his  theories  have  not  been  acceptedbv 
other  thinkers,  will  always  make  them  a  rich 
mine  of  suggestion  and  instruction  to  inquirers 
into  the  complicated  relations  of  human  society. 
Consult  ^Lives  >  by  Hanna  (1849-52) ;  Fraser 
(1881);  Mrs.  Oliphant  (1893);  Blaikie  (1897). 
See  Free  Church  of  Sootland. 

CHAlONS-SUR-MARNS,  sha-IoA  sur 
mam,  France,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Marne  ((Champagne),  107  miles  east 
of  Paris.  It  lies  principally  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Marne,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches,  built  in  1787.  Low  walls  now 
supply  the  place  of  the  old  ramparts,  the  en- 
trance being  by  six  gates,  which  open  to  six 
main  roads.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Etienne,  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  13th  century,  and  restored  by 
Louis  XIV;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  now  restored;  the 
Hotel  de  Vill^  built  in  1772;  tiie  Hotel  de  la 
Prefecture,  built  in  1764,  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings of  the  kind  in  France ;  public  library,  mus- 
eum, hospital,  etc.  There  is  a  promenade,  occupy- 
ing about  18  acres,  formerly  planted  with  superb 
elm  trees,  which  the  Germans  cut  down  for  fuel 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Chalons  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  one  of  the 
schools  of  arts  trades,  where  300  pupils  are 
maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. There  are  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
cotton  goods;  cotton  mills,  tanneries,  etc 
CHialons  was  fortified  and  embellished  by  the 
Romans.  Christianity  was  preache4  here 
about  the  year  250.  On  the  plains  between 
Chalons  and  Troyes  Attila  suffered  defeat  in 
451.^  From  the  10th  century  it  formed  a  kind 
of  independent  state,  governed  by  its  bishops, 
till  1360,  when  it  was  united  to  the  Crown.  A 
celebrated  camp  was  established  by  Napoleon 
III  in  1856,  at  the  distance  of  about  18  miles 
from  Chalons,  for  the  purpose  of  training  the 
French  troops.  In  1870  the  town  was  occupied 
bv  the  (Germans  after  MacMahon's  withdrawal. 
Pop.  of  commune  31,367. 

CHAlON-SUR-SA6nB»  son,  France,  a 
town  of  northeastern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Saone-et-Loir.  81  miles  north  of  Lyons.  It 
is  situated  oh  the  Saone,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  five  arches,  communicating  with  the 
suburb  of  Saint  Laurent.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  fortifications.  The  public 
buildings  include  the  church  of  Saint  Vincent, 
built  in  1386-1440;  a  bishop's  palace  of  the 
15th  centuTy;  an  extensive  library,  a  galleiy  of 
painting,  etc.  Chalon  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal 
of  first  resort  and  of  commerce,  and  has  a 
communal  college.  A  branch  of  the  celebrated 
Creusot  ordnance  and  engineering  works  is 
here  established,  and  it  is  the  second  industrial 
city  of  Burgundy.  There  are  also  dye-work^ 
manufactories  of  leather,  cloth,  glass,  etc.,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  gjain,  flour  and  wines. 
The  Saone  becomes  navigable  for  steamboats 
here,  and  there  is  steamer  connection  with 
Lyons.  Caesar  had  grain  magazines  at  (}h41on, 
and  it  became  the  capital  of  Burgundy  under 
(^outran.  In  1273  Edward  I  of  England,  being 
iirvited  to  a  tournament  here  on  his  return 
from  Palestine,  attended  with  1,000^  men-at- 
arms;  and  some  disputes  having .  arisen,  the 
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English  attacked  the  French,  killed  a  great 
number  and  left  the  tiltinp^-ground  strewed 
with  the  dead.  This  event  is  known  as  ^the 
little  war  of  Chalon.^  *  The  town  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  civil  wars  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  and  from  the  invasion  of  the 
allies  in  1814.  -Pop.  of  commune  31,550. 

CHALYBEATE,  k^-llb'e-at,  WATERS, 
those  which  contain  salts  of  iron  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  them  a  special  value  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  anaemia,  etc.  Iron  or  steel 
waters  are  not  the  only  mineral  waters  in 
which  some  form  of  iron  is  found.  Indeed  in 
nearly  all  this  ingredient  exists,  but  in  very 
many  in  such  small  quantity,  while  other  in- 
gredients are  sb  conspicuous,  that  the  character 
of  the  water  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  af- 
fected by  that  metal.  Those  springs  most  suc- 
cessfully resorted  to  contain  from  one-third 
to  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  iron,  in  the  form 
of  carbonate,  in  16  ounces.  Some  springs  are 
classed  as  iron  springs  which  contain  barely 
one-fifth  of  a  grain  in  16  ounces  of  water.  What 
are  called  pure  iron  springs  are  those  which 
contain  but  a  few  grains  of  dissolved  solids,  a 
salt  of  iron  existing  to  some  appreciable 
amount;  compound  iron  springs  contain  mod- 
erate quantities  of  other  salts,  such  as  Epsom 
and  Glauber's  salts,  common  salt,  sulphate  of 
lime,  besides  being  rich  in  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  reason  for  the  use  of  iron  waters  is  that 
iron  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  blood,  and 
in  certain  conditions  promotes  the  formation  of 
blood.  Small  doses  only  should  be  employed, 
as  excess  may  irritate  the  stomach  and  Dowels 
and  produce  constipation.  It  has  been  found 
that  iron  springs  are  most  useful  in  cases 
of  poverty  of  blood  quickly  produced,  for  ex- 
ample, by  loss  of  blood  by  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  or  from  wounds ;  by  drain  occurring  from 
the  blood,  owin^  to  diarrhoea,  suppuration  and 
other  profuse  discharges;  in  cases  of  chlorosis 
in  young  girls ;  and  in  poverty  of  blood  depend- 
ent on  acute  disease,  in  which  cases  they  ma- 
terially promote  convalescence.  Iron  springs  are 
also  used  in  disorders  of  menstruation,  espe- 
cially in  its  suppression ;  in  malarious  conditions 
and  poverty  of  blood  due  to  residence  in  tropi- 
cal countnes;  and  In  neuralgia,  sterility  and 
impotency  due  to  enfeebled  conditions  of  gen- 
eral health.  In  such  cases  as  these  last  the 
improvement  is  not  so  rapid,  and  is  often  best 
promoted  by  waters  which,  besides*  the  iron, 
contain  marked  quantities  of  other  ingredients, 
like  common  salt.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  that  the  iron  exists,  and  this  is 
the  best  form  for  administration.  The  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water  keeps  the  car- 
bonate of  iron  in  solution,  and  when  the  water 
stands  a  yellowish  rust  is  deposited.  Iron 
springs  are  used  for  bathing,  but  it  is  not  now 
believed  that  the  iron  produces  any  effect  on 
the  skin  or  is  absorbed  from  the  bath.  Among 
the  chief  chalybeate  springs  are  those  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y. ;  two  at  Harrogate,  England,  called 
the  Muspratt  and  the  Tewitt,  the  latter  pure;  a 
pure  one  at  Tunbridge  Wells;  several  at  Bath; 
one  at  Bocklet,  near  the  salt  spring  of  Kis- 
singen,  containing  much  common  salt  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas;  those  of  Antogast,  Freiersbach, 
Griesbach,  Petersthal  and  Rippoldsau,  in  the 
Black  Forest  region,  at  altitudes  of  from  1,280 
to  1,886  feet;  one  at  Orrezza,  in  Corsica,  with 
much  carbon  dioxide  and  traces  of  arsenic; 
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many  at  Spa ;  one  at  Saint  Moritz,  Switzerland, 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  5,710  feet;  one  at 
Santa  Catarina,  Italy,  three  miles  from  Bormio, 
at  a  height  of  5,600  feet;  several  very  popular 
pure  ones  at  Schwalbach  in  Nassau;  one  at 
Pyrmont,  Waldeck;  and  one  at  Cheltenham, 
with  a  very  high  proportion  of  iron  carbonate. 

CHALYBITE,  kalf-blt,  or  SIDBRITB,  a 

common  iron  ore.  It  is  iron  protocarbonate, 
FeCOa,  containing  48.2  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 
It  occurs  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  also  betry- 
oidal,  globular,  compact  or  earthy,  but  most 
commonly  cleavable-massive.  Its  hardness  is 
3.5  to  4,  but  in  the  siliceous  variety,  clay  iron 
stone,  found  in  many  coal  formations,  it  some- 
times runs  up  to  7.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
3.85,  lustre  vitreous  to  pearly,  color  usually 
brown  or  yellowish-gray.  It  is  generally  nearly 
opaque.  It  occurs  in  enormous  miantities  in 
Austria,  also  at  Roxbury,  Conn.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent associate  of  silver,  lead  and  copper  ores. 
Clay  iron-stone  is  considered  the  most  import- 
ant iron  ore  of  England. 

CHAM,  shan  (pseudonym  of  AittotE  de 
No6),  French  caricaturist:  b.  Paris,  26  Jan. 
1819;  d.  6  Sept.  1879.  He  adopted  the  name 
Cham  (Ham)  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  his 
father  being  M.  de  Noe  (Noah).  The  son  of  a 
peer  of  France,  he  attended  the  polytechnic 
school;  but  following  his  artistic  inclinations, 
became  a  pupil  of  Delaroche  and  Charlet,  and 
acquired  distinction  as  a  caricaturist  by  his 
spirited  and  humorous  contributions  to  the 
Paris  Charivari  and  by  the  publication  of  several 
collections  of  caricatures,  among  the  best  of 
which  are  ^Ann6es  comiques>  (1880) ;  ^Les 
folies  parisiennes*  (1883). 

CHAMA,  ka'm^,  a  eenus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Chamida. 
The  shell  has  foliaceous  valves,  the  upper  one 
the  smaller,  one  valve  attached  to  another  body 
by  the  left  umbo;  the  hinge  tooth  of  the  free 
valve  is  received  between  two  teeth  of  the  other. 
The  chamas  are  found  less  than  50  fathoms 
deep  in  tropical  seas,  especially  among  coral 
reefs.  Fifty  recent  species  are  known,  and  40 
fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Cretaceous  onward. 
The  still  existing  Chama  gigas  sometimes 
weighs  300  pounds,  and  may  measure  four  feet 
across.  The  byssus  by  which  it  adheres  to  Uie 
rock  is  so  tough  that  a  hatchet  is  required  to 
cut  it  through.  One  valve  is  sometimes  used 
in  churches  as  a  baptismal  font. 

CHAMJEROPS,  ka-me'rops,  a  genus  of 
I)alms  estabUshed  by  Linnaeus,  and  remarkable 
as  containing  the  species  of  the  palm  family 
found  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  equator. 
It  is  characterized  by  its  flabelliform  leaves, 
polvg[amous  and  sometimes  dioecious  flowers, 
and  its  three-sided  monospermous  drupes.  C 
humilis  is  the  only  palm  native  of  Europe.  It 
is  confined,  however,  to  its  hottest  parts,  and 
even  there  is  generally  only  from  four  to  five 
feet  high.  Its  trunk,  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  is  closely  covered  with  triangular 
hard  scales,  the  bases  of  the  old  leaves;  the 
new  leaves  grow  in  a  tuft  at  the  top.  Some- 
times the  stem  does  not  appear  at  all;  and  the 
leaves,  apparently  issuing  from  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  a  large  fan,  have  procured  for 
the  plant  the  name  of  the  fan-palm.  In  hot- 
houses the  stem  attains  the  height  of  15  feet 
or  more.    The  leaves  are  used  for  thatch  and  ^ 
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other  puiposes,  and  they  furnish  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fibre,  which  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce and  yields  a  material  that  may  be  used 
instead  of  horse-hair. 

CHAMALARI,  cha-ma-irre,  or  CHABftAL- 
HARI,  a  peak  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Bhutan  and  Tibet     Height  23,929  feet. 

CHAMBA,  British  India,  a  state  of  the 
Punjab  district,  north  of  the  districts  of  Kangra 
and  Gurdaspur  and  in  the  Lahore  division  of 
North  India,  area,  3,216  square  miles.  It  is  a 
mountainous  tract,  shut  in  on  almost  every  side 
and  traversed  by  two  hill-ranges.  The  crops 
consist  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  the  supply  of 
iron  and  slate  is  plentiful.  The  sanitarium  of 
Dalhousie  is  in  this  district.  The  annual 
revenue  is  about  $170,000.    Pop.  135,873. 

CHAMBAL,  chum^ul,  a  river  in  Rajpu- 
tana,  Central  Provinces  of  British  India,  flow- 
ing into  the  Jumna;  length,  750  miles. 

CHAMBER,  a  term  having  various  techni- 
cal meanings.  The  chamber  of  a  cannon  is  that 
part  of  the  bore  of  a  cannon  which  receives 
the  powder  with  which  it  is  charged.  The 
chamber  of  a  mine  is  the  place  where  the  charge 
of  powder  is  lodged  that  is  to  be  used  for  blow- 
ing up  the  works.  In  several  languages  cham- 
ber is  used  to  designate  a  branch  of  govern- 
ment whose  members  assemble  in  a  common 
apartment.  A  chamber  of  commerce  is  a  board 
or  association  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
trade  and  merchandise.  See  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC.  The  name  given  to 
music  particularly  designed  for  performance  in 
a  room  or  small  hall  with  few  performers,  as 
contrasted  with  music  requiring  many  perform- 
ers and  given  on  a  sta^e  in  a  larger  hall,  or  in 
the  opera-house.  It  is  generally,  though  it 
was  not  formerly,  applied  to  instrumental  music 
only.  Originally  it  meant  music  for  the  few. 
usually,  of  course,  the  wealthy,  who  cultivated 
it  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  and  who,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Esterfiazy  family,  in  whose  serv- 
ice Haydn  spent  30  years  of  devoted  eflFort,  made 
of  it  a  formal  function.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  his  *Maitre  de  la  Musique  de  la 
Chambre  ae  Roy,*  chamber  music  was  recog- 
nized as  a  separate  branch  of  the  art.  Dance 
tunes  were  its  earliest  basis  and  in  the  form  of 
suites  were  written  or  arranged  for  various 
combinations  of  instruments.  (The  lute  figured 
prominently  at  first,  but  was  gradually  elbowed 
out  by  the  members  of  the  violin  family).  A 
little  later,  the  more  higfalv  developed  sonata 
form  was  utilized ;  and  while  to-day  this  desig- 
nation is  confined  to  pieces  for  piano  or  piano 
and  one  other  instrument,  the  first  sonatas  were 
written  for  instruments  in  combination  and 
especially  for  stringed  instruments.  Corelli,  one 
of  the  greatest  Italian  composers  (1653-1713), 
composed  no  less  than  60  sonatas,  among  them 
24  *  Senate  da  Camera^  for  several  different 
instruments  of  the  violin  group. 

The  string  quartet  (written  for  two  violins, 
viola  and  'cello)  is  the  typical  chamber  music 
of  modem  times  and,  beginning  with  Haydn, 
nearly  all  of  the  great  composers  have  con- 
tributed generously  to  its  literature.  While 
not  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  Haydn  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  giving  to  the  stnng  quartet  the 
stamp  of  perfection  as  an  art  form,  which  has 


belonged  to  it  ever  since ;  and  to  the  Esterhaiy 
family  as  his  patrons^  and  to  other  noblemen 
who  bore  somewhat  similar  relations  to  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  may  be  attributed  much  of  the 
impulse  to  this  character  of  musical  composi- 
tion. In  the  immense  volume  of  Haydn's  works, 
his  chamber  music  bulks  large.  Directly  in- 
spired by  Haydn's  efforts,  Mozart  began 
to  write  Quartets  and  he  dedicated  six  of 
the  best  to  Haydn.  The  relations  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  and  their  remarkable  reaction  on  each 
other,  form  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  musi- 
cal history.  Havdn,  who  outlived  Mozart  many 
years,  composed  his  best  chamber  music  after 
Mozart  had  died,  and  it  bears  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  the  younger  man's  influence. 
Beethoven's  activities  in  chamber  music  furnish 
clear  evidence  of  the  high  seriousness  with 
which  composers  have  always  approached  this 
branch  of  their  art.  Comparatively  early  in 
his  development,  he  wrote  six  quartets  (Opus 
18) ;  and  he  made  further  essays  as  his  career 
progressed.  Finally,  his  sonatas  and  symphonic 
works  and  his  great  mass  in  D  finished,  he 
turned  for  his  last  expression  in  music,  his 
peroration,  to  the  quartet  and  wrote  five,  which 
rank  with  his  finest  works.  Since  Beethoven's 
day,  chamber  music  has  undergone  little  change 
or  development.  There  have  been  beautiful 
accessions  to  its  literature.  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  Franck  and  Tschaikowsky 
have  all  poured  rich  new  wine  into  the 
old  bottle;  but  it  remains  as  Beethoven  left  it, 
the  most  chaste  receptacle  for  musical  thought 
yet    fashioned.      In    addition    to    the    string^ 

?uartet,  chamber  music  furnishes  compositions 
or  manv  other  combinations  of  string  instru- 
ments alone  —  trios,  quintets,  sextets  and  still 
larger  groups  —  also,  quite  frequently,  for  piano 
and  strings  and,  less  often,  tor  combinations 
including  one  or  more  wind  instruments.  Schu- 
bert's octet  for  two  violins,  viola,  'cello,  bass, 
clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  in  this  field.  But  here,  ob- 
viously, the  approach  is  definitely  toward  the 
orchestra,  with  its  variegated  tonal  tints,  which 
are  foreign  to  the  true  conception  of  cnamber 
music  Next  to  the  string  quartet,  the  piano 
quartet  and  quintet  are  the  favorites  of  the  more 
modem  composers.  The  piano  quintets  of 
Schumann,  Brahms  and  Franck  form  a  magnifi- 
cent triumvirate.  To  the  musician  universally, 
chamber  music  represents  the  purest  form  and 
the  highest  achievement  in  the  art.  Without  the 
extraneous  attractions  of  program,  orchestral 
color  or  scenic  effect,  depending  for  its  appeal 
on  the  most  abstract  presentation  of  creative 
thought,  it  has  evoked  from  composers  the 
finest  manifestations  of  their  genius;  and  the 
contributions  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  Schonberg  and 
others  of  the  ultra-modem  schools  show  that 
the  appeal  is  as  potent  to-day  as  it  was  in  the 
last  century.  Consult  Kilbum,  N.,  <The  Story 
of  Chamber  Music^  (London  1904)  ;  Kraus&  E., 
<Die  Entwicklune  der  Kammermusik>  (Ham- 
burg 1904) ;  Sdhering.  A.,  ^Geschichte  des 
Instmmentalkonzerts^  (Leipzig  1905). 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 

CHAMBERLAIN,     Alexander     Francis, 

American  ethnologist  and  educator:  b.  Ken- 
ninghall,  Norfolk,  England.  12  Jan.  1865;  d. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  8  April  1914.  He  was 
graduated  at  Toronto  University  in  1886  and 
from   1886  to   1891   was  examiner  in  modem 
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languages  successively  at  Toronto  University, 
Trinity  University  and  in  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  1892 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  and  afterward  as- 
sistant professor  of  anthropolonr  at  Gaiit 
University.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Association  he  made  a  special  investigation  of 
the  Kootenay  and  Chinook  Indians  in  British 
Columbia.  He  was  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk^Lore  in  1901-08.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  wrote 
<  Report  on  the  Kootenay  Indians  >  (1892); 
*  Language  of  the  Mississaga  Indians^  (1892); 
*The  Mythology  of  the  Columbian  Discovery > 
(1893);  <Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk- 
Thought>  (1896) ;  <The  C:hild:  A  Study  in  the 
Evolution  of  Man>  (1900);  <Poems>  (1904). 
and  contributions  to  various  periodicals  on 
South  American  and  Asiatic  tribes  and  people. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  BasU  HaU,  English 
Japanese  scholar:  b.  Southsea,  18  Oct.  1850. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  Basil  Hall  (q.v.).  He  is 
emeritus  professor  of  Japanese  and  philology  at 
the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  and  has  pub- 
lished <The  Oassical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese^ 
(1880);  <Translation  of  the  Kojik>  (1883); 
*A  Romanized  Japanese  Reader>  (1886)  ;  <  Lan- 
guage, Mythology  and  Geographical  Nomen- 
clature of  Japan  m  the  Li^t  of  Aino  Studies^ 
(1887);  <Luchuan  Grammar >  (1895);  <Hand- 
book  of  Colloquial  Japanese^;  ^Things  Japa- 
nese>  (1890);  < Japanese  Poetry >  (1910), 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Charles  Joseph,  Amer- 
ican  botanist:  b.  Sullivan,  Ohio,  23  Feb.  1863. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1888, 
taught  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota  1888-93,  when 
he  entered  the  University  of  Chicago,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1897. 
In  the  last-named  institution  he  was  assistant 
in  botany  1896-99,  associate  1899-1901,  instructor 
1901-07,  became  assistant  professor  in  1907,  as- 
sociate professor  in  1911  and  professor  in  1915. 
He  spent  1901-02  at  Bonn,  Germany,  in  research 
worl^  was  editor  of  •Current  Botanical  Litera- 
ture* in  Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy  189^ 
1903 ;  and  since  1902  has  edited  the  department 
of  cytology  of  the  Botanisches  Centralblatt 
He  is  also  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Botanical 
Case  tie,  is  a  member  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  America,  of  the  Association  Internationale 
des  Botanistes,  of  Die  deutsche  Botanische 
(jesellschaft  and  the  NaturforscKer  Gesell- 
schaft  an  der  Konigliche  Universitat  zu  Kiew. 
He  b  also  a  fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  has 
published  ^Methods  in  Plant  Histology >  (3d 
ed.,  1915) ;  ^Morphology  of  (^mnosperms^  in 
collaboration  with  John  M.  (Coulter  (2d  ed, 
1910) ;  ^Morphology  of  Angiosperms,'  in  col- 
laboration with  J.  M.  Coulter  (1903) ;  and 
various  articles  especially  on  cycadaceae,  in 
which  connection  he  has  made  four  exploring 
exi>editions  to  the  tropics  of  southern  Mexico, 
besides  expeditions  to  Cuba,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  Africa. 

CHAMBBKLAIN,  Daniel  Henry,  Amer- 
ican politician:  b.  West  Brookfidd,  Mass.,  23 
June  1835;  d.  13  April  1907.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1862  and  at  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1863.  In  1864  he  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  in  the  5th  Massachusetts  colored  cav- 
alry, served  in  Maryland,  Louisiana  and  Texas 


and  was  promoted  captain.  In  1866  he-  settled 
as  a  cotton  planter  in  South  Carolina.  Upon 
the  call  for  a  constitutional  convention  he  was 
chosen  a  delegate,  and  was  subsequently  elected 
attorney-general,  a  position  he  held  for  four 
years.  From  1872  to  1874  he  practised  law  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  governor  of  the  State 
1874-77.  Though  renominated  in  1876  and  re- 
inaugurated  in  January  1877,  his  election  was 
contested  by  Wade  Hampton,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor.  After  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Hayes,  both  contestants  were 
invited  to  a  conference  at  Washington,  which 
resulted  in  the  United  States  troops  (which 
had  been  sent  to  support  Chamberlain)  being 
withdrawn  from  South  Carolina  and  Governor 
Chamberlain  withdrawing  his  claim  to  election. 
He  resumed  law  practice  in  New  York  city 
until  his  retirement  to  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 
He  has  published  several  addresses  and  pam- 
phlets, the  latest  of  which  is  ^Charles  Sumner 
and  the  Treahr  of  Washington^  (1902).  .  Con- 
sult Allen,  ^(jovernor  Cliamberlain's  Adminis- 
tration in  South  Carolina^  (1888). 

CHAMBSKLAIN,  George  Barle,  Amer- 
ican legislator  and  State  governor:  b.  Natchez, 
Miss.,  1  Jan.  1854.  He  was  graduated  in  1876 
from  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  be- 
gan practice  as  a  lawyer  in  Oregon,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  dis* 
trict  attorney,  State  attorney-general  and  in 
1902  and  1906  Democratic  governor  of  Oregon. 
In  1909-  he  was  selected  United  States  senator 
for  the  term  ending  1915  and  in  this  position 
was  chairman  of  numerous  important  commit- 
tees, including  the  public  lands  committee.  He 
was  re-elected  for  the  term  1915-21. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Honeton  Stewart,  Eng- 
lish-(}erman  author:  b.  Southsea,  England,  son 
of  a  British  admiral,  9  Sept.  1855.  He  was 
educated  in  France  and  England  and  in  1870 
settled  at  Stettin,  Germany,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  Professor  Kuntze  and 
devoted  himself  to  research  in  (}erman  dviliza- 
tion  and  culture,  also  studying  music  under 
Ruthard.  He  married  one  of  Wagner's  daugh- 
ters in  1878.  From  1885  to  1889  he  resided  in 
Dresden  when  he  settled  pcnnanently  in 
Vienna.  Writing  with  equal  ease  in  (jerman* 
English  and  FrenclL  he  was  very  active  as  a 
contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  besides 
his  fine  and  comprehensive  biograjphy  of 
Richard  Wagner,  his  magnum  opus,  in  Over- 
man (1896),  English.  (1897),  French.  (1899), 
his  published  works  intlude  ^Die  Grundlagen 
des   19  Jahrhunderts>    (2  pts.,  1899-1901),  re- 

{>rinted  in  many  editions;  translated  into  Eng- 
ish  by  Lord  Redesdale  (1910)  ;  <Das  Drama 
Richard  Wagner's  >  (1892)  ;  and  other  Wagner 
books;  <Worte  Christi>  (1901);  «Heinrich  von 
Stein>  (1903):  <Immanuel  Kant>  (1905); 
«Goethe>   (1912). 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Jacob  C,  American 
missionary:  b.  Sharon,  Conn.,  13  April  1835; 
d.  2  March  1906.  He  was  eraduated  at  West- 
em  Reserve  University  1856;  studied  at  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  Church  Theological  Seminary 
1859  and  took  a  medical  degree  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  In 
1859,  he  went  as  a  medical  missionary  to  south- 
em  India  and  till  his  death  resided  in  the  Mad- 
ras presidency.  He  established  a  hospital  and 
dispensary  at  Madanapalli  1868  and  another  at 
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Palamanair  1872.  He  translated  the  Reformed 
Church  liturgy  into  Telugu  Madras  (1873), 
and  also  ^Hsrmns  for  Public  and  Social  Wor- 
ship>  (1884).  He  wrote  ^The  Bible  Tested> 
0878;  7th  cd.,  1885);  <  Native  Churches  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies>  (1879)  ;  ^Wind- 
ing up  a  Horse;  or  Christian  (^iving>  (1879) ; 
< Break  Cocoanuts  Over  the  Wheels:  or  All 
Pull  for  C3irist>  (1885);  <The  Kingdom  in 
India:  Whose ?>  (1907); /The  Cobra's  Den 
and  Other  Stories  of  Missionary  Work  among 
the  Telegus  of  India*  (1900). 

CHAMBERLAIN,  John  Lootnis,  Amer- 
ican army  officer:  b.  New  York,  20  Jan.  1858. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  1880.  For  years  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  line.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Army  Service  School,  the  Artillery  School  at 
Fort  Monroe  and  the  Army  War  College,  and 
for  four  ^ears  (1884-88)  he  was  an  instructor 
at  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point  In  the 
winter  of  1890-91,  while  a  junior  officer  in  the 
service,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Sioux  Indians.  In  1891-93  he  was 
chief  ordnance  officer  of  the  Missouri  depart- 
ment and  in  1895-96  served  as  instructor  in 
military  science  and  tactics  at  the  Peekskill 
Military  Academy.  In  1897-98  he  was  appoint- 
ed military  attach^  at  Vienna,  but  resigned  this 
post  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Spain. 
Throu^out  the  war  he  served  as  a  major  of 
United  States  Volunteers  with  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps.  In  1900  he  became  a  major  in 
the  mspector-generars  department  through  a 
comi>etitive  examination,  open  to  all  captains  of 
the  line.  He  investigated  the  Pacific  transport 
service  in  1901,  the  result  being  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  personnel.  He  has  seen 
nearly  five  years'  service  in  the  Philippines 
and  m  the  course  of  his  duties  has  also  visited 
China  and  Japan.  In  1913  his  investi^tion  of 
the  aviation  section  of  the  Signal  Corps  re- 
sulted in  dianges  of  policy  and  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  service.  In  February  1917  he  was 
appointed  inspector-general,  with  the  rank  of 
bngadier-general,  and  on  6  Oct.  1917  was  ap- 
pointed major-general. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Joseph,  Eng[lish  states- 
man: b.  London,  8  Julv  1836;  d.  Birmingham, 
2  July  1914.  He  was  for  a  time  at  University 
College  School,  London,  and  in  1854  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  cousin,  Joseph 
Nettlefold,  as  a  screw  manufacturer  in  Bir- 
mingham —  a  business  in  which  his  father  was 
also  interested.  He  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness life  in  1874  after  having  amassed  a  hand- 
some fortime.  He  was  by  this  time  coming  to 
the  front  as  the  ^rising  hope*  of  the  advanced 
Radicals.  As  a  member  of  the  Birmingham 
School  Board,  and  its  chairman  from  18/4  to 
1876,  he  took  up  an  attitude  of  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  denominational  school  system. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Town  Council.  His  tenure  of  the  may- 
oralty (1874-76)  was  notable  for  sweeping  re- 
forms; new  municipal  buildings  were  built,  the 
gas  and  water  undertakings  w^re  municipalized 
and  a  great  city  improvement  scheme  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  After  an  unsuccessful 
parliamentary  contest  at  Sheffield  in  1874,  he 
was  in  1876  returned  unopposed  for  Birming- 
ham. He  rapidly  made  his  mark  in  Parliament ; 
he  infused  new  life  into  the  Radical  organiza- 


tion, and  on  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  of- 
fice in  1880  entered  the  Cabinet  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  To  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
exertions  was  due  the  passing  of  an  important 
bankruptcy  act,  and  his  attempt  to  amend*  the 
merchant  shipping  acts,  though  unsuccessful, 
formed  the  basis  of  later  legislation.  His  in- 
fluence meantime  was  rising  in  the  country; 
he  stood  out  as  an  opponent  of  ^coercion*  in 
Ireland  and  favored  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government,  and  in  the  election  of  1885  he 
preached  the  doctrine  of  ^ransom*  and  the 
^restitution*  of  property  with  a  frankness  that 
alarmed  moderate  Liberals,  and  enunciated 
an  ^unauthorized  program*  which  included 
free  education,  small  holdings  and  a  graduated 
system  of  taxation.  After  that  election  and  the 
subsequent  defeat  of  the  Salisbury  ministry 
and  when  the  tenure  of  the  Liberal  government 
in  office  depended  on  the  Irish  vote  and  a 
Home  Rule  measure  became  imminent,  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  but  resided  on  15  March  1885 
on  account  of  hostihty  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  that  year.  With  the  other 
^dissentient  Liberals*  he  voted  against  that 
measure  and  assisted  materially  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Liberals  at  the  polls  at  the  ensuing  general 
election.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  breach 
in  the  Liberal  ranks  might  be  healed,  but  after 
a  ^^Round  Table*  conference  in  1887  it  grew 
wider  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  the  object 
of  intense  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
Rule  party.  He  held  no  office  in  the  Unionist 
admimstration  from  1886  to  1892,  but  his  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  legislation,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  radical  measures 
passed,  such  as  free  education.  As  a  member 
of  the  commission  to  settle  the  fisheries  dis- 
pute with  Canada,  he  visited  Washington  in 
1887  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  Cham- 
berlain-Bayard Treaty,  which  however  was 
refused  ratification  l^  the  American  Senate. 
Another  result  of  his  visit  was  that  he  mar- 
ried in  1888,  as  his  third  wife,  Mary,  daughter 
of  AVilliam  C.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War  in 
President  Gefveland's  first  administration. 

On  the  elevation  of  Lord  Hardngton  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
1891,  Mr.  Chamberiain  succeeded  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  During  the  passage  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's second  Home  Rule  bill  (1893)  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  opposition,  his  discus- 
sion of  the  various  amendments  being  marked 
by  a  masterly  debating  power  and  keen  ana- 
lytical skill.  On  the  return  of  the  Unionists 
to  power  in  1895  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  His  tenure  of  that  office  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in  the 
relations  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother 
country;  his  sympathetic  understanding  of 
colonial  aspirations  was  soon  apparent,  and  his 
talents  as  a  business  man  and  skill  in  admin- 
istration found  a  fruitful  field.  When  the 
^Jameson  Raid*  occurred  in  the  Transvaal,  he 
at  once  repudiated  all  connection  with  it  on 
the  part  of  the  British  authorities,  and  he  sub- 
sequently denied  in  the  most  distinct  manner 
having  had  any  personal  foreknowledge  or 
suspicion  of  what  was  about  to  take  place.  The 
country  was  sharply  divided  on  his  conduct  of 
the  negotiations  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
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war  with  the  South  African  Republic  in  1899, 
but  his  influence  in  the  country  was  a  main 
cause  in  the  Unionist  triumph  in  the  •Khaki* 
election  in  1900.  On  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties he  visited  South  Africa  and  personally 
initiated  the  measures  adopted  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  war.  His  influence  was  manifest 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1897,  and  he  carried  through  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Bill  in  1900. 

In  1903  Mr.  Chamberlain  launched  another 
•unauthorized  program,*  which  aimed  at  the 
reversal  of  the  traditional  free  trade  fiscal  pol- 
icy of  Great  Britain  and  at  the  setting  up  of 
preferential  tariffs  within  the  Empire,  and  he 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  tne  better  to 
pursue  this  missionary  enterprise.  He  found 
support  from  the  majority  of  the  Unionist 
party;  but  a  powerful  minority,  including  such 
distinguished  men  as  Devonshire,  Goschen  and 
St.  Aldwyn,  stood  for  .the  old  policy;  Mr.  Bal- 
four, on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  keeping 
his  party  together,  gave  to  •tariff  reform*  but 
a  dubious  and  hesitating  support;  the  Unionist 
party  was  rent  in  twain;  and  at  the  general 
election  of  1906 —  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  was  only  one  among  other  issues  —  the 
Unionist  government  suffered  a  disastrous  de- 
feat. Mr.  Chamberlain  from  1903  had  been 
conducting  a  strenuous  campaign  on  behalf  of 
•tariff  reform*  that  had  severely  taxed  his 
stren^h,  and  his  last  years  were  spent  as  an 
invalid;  but  from  time  to  time  he  continued  to 
inspire  his  followers  with  messages  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  first  purely  busi- 
ness man,  untaught  in  any  of  the  universities, 
to  rise  to  a  commanding  place  in  British 
public  life,  and  he  profoundly  affected  the  style 
of  debating  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
Uthe  spare  figure,  clean-cut,  incisive  features 
and  single  eyeglass  were  essential  parts  in  the 
•make-up*  of  a  singularly  forceful  and  dom- 
inating personality.  In  his  talents  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, in  his  capacity  for  getting  through 
business,  he  was  almost  unrivaled.  As  a  de- 
bater he  was  cool  and  resourceful,  a  hard  but 
a  clean  hitter,  and  never  so  dangerous  an  an- 
tagonist as  when  he  seemed  to  be  fighting  in  a 
disadvantageous  position.  His  utterances  had 
a  simplicity,  directness  and  force  which  made 
him  powerful  no  less  in  the  country  than  on  the 
floor  of  the  House;  but  these  characteristics 
proved  an  embarrassment  when  translated  into 
the  field  of  foreign  relation shii>s.  He  had,  as 
Lord  Morley  has  said,  a  •^nius  for  friend- 
ship,* both  private  and  public;  and  his  trait  in 
his  character,  and  the  response  it  evoked,  were 
happily  illustrated  in  his  relations  with  those 
whom  he  was  proud  to  call  •his  own  people,* 
the  constituents  of  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
who  from  first  to  last,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
40  years,  through  all  his  mutations  of  opinion, 
stood  by  him  with  an  unshaken  and  almost 
unexampled  fidelity.  Consult  biographies  by 
Creswicke  (4  vols.,  London  1900-^5) ;  Jeyes 
(ib.  1896) ;  Mackintosh  (ib.  1906)  :  Morris  (ib. 
1909)  ;  and  Viscount  MorleVs  ^Recollections^ 
(2  vols.,  1917). 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Joseph  Austen,  English 
politician,  son  of  Joseph  Qiamberlain  (q.v.)  : 
b.  1863.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge.  He  was  Civil  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty   189S-1900,   Financial  Secretary 


to  the  Treasury  1900-02,  Postmaster-General 
1902-03,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  1903-06, 
and  since  1915  Secretary  for  India  in  the  coali- 
tion government.  He  represented  East  Wor- 
cestershire in  the  House  of  Commons  1892- 
1914  and  since  the  latter  year  has  represented 
his  father's  old  constituency.  West  Birming- 
ham. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Joshua  Lawrence, 
American  soldier  and  educator :  b.  Brewer,  Me., 
8  Sept  1828;  d.  24  Feb.  1914;  graduated  Bow- 
doin  College  1852  and  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary 1855;  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.f).,  Pennsylvania  College.  1866,  and  from 
Bowdoin  College  1869;  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  oratory,  Bowdoin,  1856,  and  in  18()1  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages  of  Europe.  On  8 
Aug.  1862  he  entered  the  army  as  heutenant- 
colonel  of  volunteers  and  served  through  the 
Civil  War  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
every  campaign  and  nearly  every  great  battle 
from  Antietam  to  Appomattos^  and  was  several 
times  wounded,  twice  severehr.  He  received 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  re- 
markable conduct  in  the  defense  of  Round  Top, 
Gettysburg,  2  July  1863,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade.  On  18  June  1864 
he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  on  the  field 
by  General  Grant  for  distinguished  gallantry 
in  leading  a  desperate  charge,  and  early  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  received  a  special  promotion 
as  brevet  major-general,  «for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry in*  action.*  In  the  campaign  of  1865  he 
commanded  two  brigades ^of  the  first  division, 
fifth  corps.  In  the  order  disbanding  that  army 
he  was  retained  in  the  service  and  was  offered  a 
colonelcy  in  the  regular  army,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  his  wounds  induced  mm  to  decline  the 
service,  and  in  January  1866  he  returned  to 
Maine. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Maine,  and  served  in  that  office 
for  four  terms.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,  and  continued  in  that 
position  for  12  years,  his  administration  being 
marked  by  a  broadening  of  the  course  and  a 
large  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  college. 
During  this  time  he  was  elected  major-general 
of  Maine,  to  command  the  militia  of  the  State. 
In  1880  when  for  a  time  there  was  no  active  or 
legal  State  government,  he  was  called  to  the 
capital  Ho  preserve  the  peace  and  institutions 
of  the  State.*  This  he  accomplished  without 
the  use  or  show  of  military  force.  In  1883  he 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin  and 
settled  in  New  York  to  practise  law.  In  1885 
he  went  to  Florida  and  engaged  in  the  work  of 
railroad  building  and  public  improvements  on 
the  West  Coast.  He  was  much  sought  for  as 
writer  and  orator.  He  published  ^  Maine,  Her 
Place  in  History >  (1877);  <  Ethics  and  Politics 
of  the  Spanish  War>  (1898);  ^Property:  Its 
Office  and  Sanction>  p900) ;  <I>e  Monts  and 
Acadia^  (1904);  < Ruling  Powers  in  Historjr* 
(1905).  He  also  edited  <  Universities  and  Their 
Sons>  (1898). 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Mellen,  American  law- 
yer, librarian  and  historian:  b.  Pembroke,  N. 
H.,  4  June  1821;  d.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  25  June 
1900.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1844  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  184a 
In  1849  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  opened  a 
law  office  in  Boston  and  made  his  residence  in 
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Chelsea,  where,  during  51  years  of  citizenship, 
he  served  the  town  in  many  public  capacities. 
In  1858  and  1859  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate  in  1863-64.  He  was  associate  justice 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston  1866-70, 
and  chief  justice  1870-78.  On  26  Aug.  1878 
he  was  chosen  librarian  cf  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  serving  until  ill  health  comj;>elled  his 
retirement  in  1890.  During  his  administration 
the  new  library  building  was  begun  and  the 
corner-stone  laid.  Throughout  his  life  he  was 
a,  close  student  and  investigator  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Besides  important  chapters  in 
Winsor*s  <  Memorial  History  of  Boston* 
(1881^,  and  *  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America  >  (1888),  he  wrote  ^John  Adams,  the 
Statesman  of  the  Revolution>  (1884);  The 
Authentication  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence' (1885):  ^John  Adams,  the  Statesman, 
with  Other  Essays  and  Addresses*  (1898); 
<The  Jfoumals  of  Captain  Henry  Dearborn, 
1775-83>  (1886-87) ;  <The  Constitutional  Rela- 
tions of  the  American  Colonies  to  the  English 
(jovernment  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
American  Revolution*   (1887). 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Montague,  American 
naturalist:  b.  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  5 
April  1844.  He  was  educated  privately,  both 
his  parents  being  teachers.  Though  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  natural  history  and  came  to  be  well- 
known  as  an  ornithological  writer.  In  1889  he 
became  assistant  secretary  of  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School  of  Harvard  University,  and  from 
1893-1900,  secretary.  A  member  of  several 
scientific  bodies,  his  chief  publications  are 
^Canadian  Birds*  (1870);  ^Birds  of  New 
Brunswick*  (1882)  ;  ^Mammals  of  New  Bruns- 
wick* (1884);  ^Systematic  Table  of  Canadian 
Birds*  0887);  < Birds  of  Greenland*  (1892); 
<SoiTie  Canadian  Birds*  (1895);  <The  Church 
Army*  (1897);  ^Maliseet  Vocabulary*  (1899); 
<The  Penobscot  Indians*  (1899).  etc. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Nathan  Henrv,  Amer- 
ican clergyman:  b.  Bourne,  Mass.,  25  Dec.  1830; 
d.  there,  1  April  1901.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1853,  and  studied  theology  at  the  divinity 
school  there,  and  at  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
eventually  becoming  a  Unitarian  minister.  He 
was  pastor  at  Canton,  Mass.,  1857-59,  and  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1860-63.  He  then  took  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  became  rector  at 
Birmingham,  Conn.,  1864-^7 ;  Morrisania,  N.  Y., 
1868-71;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1871*73;  Somerville, 
Mass.^  1874-79;  East  Boston,  Mass.,  1882-89. 
He  then  retired  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  His  books  are  < Autobiography  of  a 
New  England  Parish*  (1864)  ;  <The  Sphinx  in 
Aubrey  Parish*  (1889)  ;  <What  is  the  Matter 
with  our  Tariff  and  its  Taxes*  (1890); 
<Samuel  Sewall  and  the  World  He  Lived  In* 
(1897),  an  admirable  studjr  of  colonial  life  in 
New  England;  <Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier*; 
^An  Itinerary  of  Cape  Cod* 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Samuel  Selwyn,  Amer- 
ican joumaHst:  b.  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  25  Sept. 
1851 ;  d.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  25  Jan.  1916.  He 
was  graduated  from  New  York  University  in 
1875,  and  at  once  entered  the  journalistic  field 
with  the  New  York  Herald;  he  went  abroad 
with  Mr.  Bennett  of  the  Herald,  and  was  for  a 
time  editor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  that  journal. 


In  1879  he  became  editor  of  the  World,  but  left 
to  take  charge  of  the  Evening  Telegram  in  1881. 
He  founded  Le  Matin  of  Paris  in  18^  and 
edited  it  for  two  years  and  then  returned  to  the 
United  States.  In  1889  Mr.  Hearst  engaged  him 
as  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and 
he  remained  on  the  Pacific  coast  until  1895, 
when  he  came  to  New  York  as  editor  of  the 
Morning  Journal.  In  1900  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
which  soon  resumed  its  old  place  among  the 
successful  publications  of  that  city.  In  a  year 
or  two  Mr.  Chamberlain  returned  to  the  Hearst 
service,  and  until  his  death  acted  as  general 
staflf  officer.  He  went  to  the  Chicago  Examiner, 
was  recalled  to  the  New  York  American,  and 
for  several  years,  until  the  spring  of  1915,  had 
been  the  Hearst  representative  in  London. 
His  last  work  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Ameri- 
can. He  was  recognized  as  an  exceptionallv 
able  newspaper  man ;  his  forte  was  a  news  touch 
of  charming  delicacv;  he  had  unerring  news 
perception  and  understood  and  carried  out 
feature  ideas  that  were  distinct 

CHAMBERLAIN,  S.  D.,  d^,  and  county- 
seat  of  Brule  County,  on  the  Missouri  River 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railroad,  85  mile^  southeast  of  Pierre.  It  is 
a  thriving  stock-raising  centre,  and  has  flour 
mills,  bottling  works  and  a  cement  factory.  The 
public  institutions  include. a  free  library,  sani- 
taritun,  Columbus  College  and  the  river  island 
park  of  1,000  acres,  donated  to  the  city  by  the 
Federal  government.  Chamberlain  is  governed 
by  commissioners.    Pop.  1,275, 

CHAMBERLAIN  (Germ.  Kammerherr; 
Ital.  Camarlingo),  court  officer,  originally  em- 
ployed, as  the  name  indicates,  to  take  charge 
either  of  the  private  apartments  of  a  prince, 
or  of  a  treasury,  called  in  the  10th  century 
camera  (whence  the  word  chamber).  The  gold- 
en key,  which  is  worn  by  the  chamberlains  of 
the  European  courts  on  two  small  golden  but- 
tons (as  well  as  the  buttons  themselves,  when 
the  key  is  omitted),  indicates  also  the  origin  of 
the  office.  At  present  the  employment  of  cham- 
berlains (when  their  office  is  not  merely  nomi- 
nal) is  to  attend  on  the  persons  of  the  princes 
and  their  consorts.  There  is  generally  a  chief 
or  high  chamberlain.  This  officer  in  England 
is  called  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England. 
His  office  is  one  of  ^reat  antiquity  and  honor, 
being  ranked  as  the  sixth  great  office  under  the 
Engfish  Crown.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  Lord  (Chamberlain  of  the  Household 
(see  below).  To  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
belong  lodging  and  livery  at  the  king's  court; 
and  there  are  certain  fees  due  to  him  from 
each  archbishop  and  bishop  when  they  perform 
their  homage  to  the  king ;  and  from  all  peers 
at  their  creation,  on  doing  their  homage.  At 
the  coronation  of  the  sovereign,  he  has  an 
allowance  of  40  ells  of  crimson  velvet  for  his 
own  robes.  This  officer,  on  the  coronation  day, 
is  to  bring  the  king  his  shirt,  coif  and  wearing 
ap])arel,  and  after  the  king  is  dressed,  he 
claims  his  bed  and  all  the  furniture  of  his 
chamber  for  his  fees;  he  also  carries  at  the 
coronation  the  coif,  gloves  and  linen  to  be  used 
by  'the  king  on  that  occasion ;  also  the  sword 
and  scabbard,  the  gold  to  be  offered  by  the 
king,  and  the  robes  royal  and  crown;  he 
dresses  and  undresses  the  king  on  that  day, 
waits  on  him  before  and  after  dinner,  etc.    This 
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officer  has  also  the  care  of  providing  all  things 
in  the  House  of  Lords  during  session;  the 
government  of  the  palace  of  Westminster;  and 
he  disposes  of  the  sword  of  state  to  be  carried 
before  the  king;  to  any  lord  he  pleases.  The 
office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  is 
hereditary,  and  has  descended  through  the  two 
sisters  and  coheiresses  of  the  4th  Duke  of 
Ancaster  (d.  1779)  to  its  present  holders,  the 
Earl  of  Ancaster,  the  Marquess  of  Cholmon- 
deley  and  the  Marquess  of  Lincolnshire,  who 
act  m  rotation.  The  last-named  performs  the 
duties  during  the  present  reign..  The  keys  of 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Requests 
are  delivered  to  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
on  all  solemn  occasions.  He  goes  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  sword,  next  the  king's  person. 
The  Gentleman  Usher  to  the  Black  Rod,  Yeo- 
man Usher,  etc.,  are  under  his  authority. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  is 
an  officer  who  has  the  oversight  and  direction 
of  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  king's  cham- 
bers, except  the  precinct  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber. He  has  the  oversight  of  the  officers 
of  the  wardrobe  at  all  His  Majesty's  houses, 
and  of  the  removing  of  wardrobes  or  of  beds, 
tents,  revels,  music,  comedians,  hunting,  mes- 
sengers, etc.,  retained  in  the  king's  service.  He 
moreover  has  the  entire  oversight  and  direction 
of  the  sergeants-at-arms.  of  all  physicians, 
apothecaries,  surgeons,  barbers,  the  king's 
chaplains,  etc.,  and  administers  the  oath  to  all 
officers  aoove  stairs.  To  his  department  belong 
the  two  dramatic  censors,  called  Examiners  of 
Plays, 

The  Chamberlain  of  London  receives  and 
keeps  the  city  money  which  is  laid  up  in  the 
chamber  of  London;  he  also  presides  over  the 
affairs  of  masters  and  apprentices,  and  admits 
duly  qualified  persons  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  etc.  His  tenure  of  office  only  lasts  a  year, 
but  he  is  usually  re-elected. 

At  all  monarchical  courts  there  are  almost 
as  many  different  chamberlains  as  there  are 
kinils  of  chambers^  the  English  chamberlains 
here  dted,  and  their  duties,  may  be  taken  as 
typical. 

CHAMBBRLIN,  Joseph  Edgar,  Amer- 
ican journalist:  1).  Newbury,  Vt,  6  Aug.  1851. 
Until  1890  he  was  on  the  staffs  of  papers  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Chicago  and 
Boston.  From  1890  to  1900  he  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  an  essayist 
and  magazine  writer.  During  the  Spanish  War 
he  was  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  in  Cuba;  was  literary  editor, 
editorial  writer  and  art  critic  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  1901-15;  with  the  Boston  Tran- 
script as  editorial  writer  since  1915.  He  has 
published  <The  Listener  in  the  Town>  (1896) ; 
<The  Listener  in  the  Country>  (1896);  <Life 
of  John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie>  ( 1899) ;  and 
<The  If's  of  History>  (1907). 

CHAMBBRLIN,       Thomas       Crowder, 

American  geologist:  b.  Mattoon,  111.,  25  Sept. 
1843.  He  was  educated  at  Beloit  College  and 
the  University  of  Michigan;  was  professor  of 
natural  sciences  in  Whitewater  Normal  School, 
Wis.,  1861^73;  professor  of  geology  at  Beloit 
College  1873-82;  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  1887-92 ;  and  has  been  dean  of  the 
scientific  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
from  1892.    He  was  assistant  State  geologist  of 


Wisconsin  1873-76,  and  State  geologist  from 
1876-82.  He  became  United  States  geologist 
in  charge  of  the  glacial  division  1882-1907,  and 
was  geologist  of  the  Peary  Relief  £3q)edition 
1894.  He  is  a  member  of  many  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  in  1907  was  president  of  the  Illinois 
Academy  of  Science,  and  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Sciences  1898-1914.  He  is 
the  author  of  ^Geology  of  Wisconsin^  and  of 
many  important  papers  printed  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  is  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Geology. 

CHAMBERS,  Edward  Thomas  Davies, 
Canadian  journalist :  b.  Saffron  Walden,  Essex, 
England,  1852.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1870, 
andf  after  teaching  a  short  time  entered  journal- 
ism, becoming  chief  editor  of  the  Quebec  Daily 
Chronicle  in  1897.  He  has  published  <The 
Port  of  Quebec>  (1890)  ;  <The  Haunts  of  the 
Ouaniche^  (1891);  *  Quebec:  Ancient  and 
Modern>  (1892)  ;  ^Quebec,  Lake  Saint  John  and 
the?  Saguenay>  (1893);  ^Chambers'  Guide  to 
Quebec^  (1895);  <The  Book  of  the  Ouaniche 
and  its  Canadian  Environment >  (1896);  ^An- 
gler's Guide  to  Eastern  Canada  >  (1898); 
'^Sportsman's  Companion >  (1899);  and  the 
^Quebec  Tercentenary  History*   (1909). 

CHAMBERS,  Ephraim,  English  miscella- 
neous writer  and  encyclopedist:  b.  Kendal, 
Westmoreland,  about  1680;  d.  15  Mav  1740. 
On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
mathematical  instrument  and  globe  maker  in 
London.  Here  he  acquired  such  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  science,  and  made  so  much  pro- 
ficiency in  it,  that  he  not  only  formed  the 
design  of  compiling  his  famous  ^Cyclopaedia,* 
or  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  but  actually  wrote  some  of  the  articles 
for  it  behind  his  master's  counter.  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  17^8,  and 
Chambers  was  soon  after  chosen  F.R.S.  Two 
subsequent  editions,  in  1738  and  1739,  appeared 
previously  to  his  death.  A  French  translation 
of  the  ^Cyclopedia*  was  the  basis  of  the 
^Encyclopedic*  of  Diderot  and  lyAlembert. 
A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  brought 
out  first  by  Scott  and  Hill,  and  afterward, 
1781-86,  by  Dr.  Rees,  who  latterly  built  up  on 
it  the  work  known  by  his  own  name. 

CHAMBERS,  Ernest  John,  Canadian 
litterateur:  b.  Penkridg^  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, 16  April  1862.  He  was  ^  educated  at 
Montreal  High  School,  engaged  in  journalism 
in  that  city  for  many  years;  as  newspaper  cor- 
respondent he  served  with  General  Middleton's 
forces  in  the  Northwest  Rebellion  ( 1885) ;  and 
was  editor  of  the  Calgary  Herald  1888-89.  He 
was  appointed  gentleman  usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  1904.  From 
1893-96  he  was  editor  of  the  Canadian  Military 
Gazette,  and  since  1908  has  edited  the  <  Cana- 
dian Parliamentary  Guide.*  Among  other 
works,  he  is  the  author  of  ^Canada's  Fertile 
Northland*  (1908)' and  the  <History  of  the 
Ro^l  Northwest  Mounted  Police,*  and  he  has 
written  many  regimental  histories  of  the  Cana- 
dian militia.  During  the  Great  War  he  acted 
as  chief  press  censor  for  (Canada. 

CHAMBERS,  Robert,  Scottish  prose- 
writer  and  publisher:  b.  Peebks,  10  July  1802; 
d.  Saint  Andrews,  17  March  1871.  He  and  his 
brother  William    (q.v.)    began  in  poverty  a§ 
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small  booksellers;  issued  penny  leaflets  of  use- 
ful information  for  the  people,  written  in  a 
clear  and*  simple  though  not  infantile  style, 
which  became  very  popular,  and  at  last  took 
regrular  periodical  form  in  Chambers'  Journal, 
and  the  great  publishing-house  which  bears 
the  name  of  both  developed  gradually.  The 
^Chambers'  Encyclopaedia  for  the  People^  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Journal,  and  edited  by 
the  brothers.  Robert  wrote  also  <  Traditions 
of  Edinburgh^ ;  ^History  of  the  British  Em- 
pire^ ;  ^Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland^ :  ^The 
Book  of  Days^ ;  < Cyclopaedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture^;  ^Ancient  Sea  Margins,^  etc.,  but  his 
most  noted  book  was  the  anonymous  ^Vestiges 
of  Creation.  > 

CHAMBERS,  Robert  William,  American 
artist  and  novelist :  b.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  26  May 
1865.  He  began  his  career  as  an  artist  after 
studying  at  the  Julian  Academy,  Paris,  and  be- 
came an  illustrator  for  various  New  York 
weeklies;  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  for  the 
literary  field  in  which  he  achieved  considerable 
success  through  his  popular  novels.  He  wrote 
a  drama,  entitled  ^Tne  Witch  of  Ellengowan,> 
for  Ada  Rehan,  which  was  performed  at  Daisy's 
Theatre,  New  York.  He  nas  written  ^In  the 
Quarter  >  (1893):  <The  King  in  YeUow> 
(1893) ;  <The  Red  Republic>  (1894)  ;  <A  King 
and  a  Few  Dukes>  (1894);  <The  Maker  of 
Moons^  (1895);  < Oliver  Lock > ;  <The  Mystery 
of  Choice>  (1896) ;  <Lorraine>  (1896) ;  <Ashes 
of  Empire>  (1897);  <The  Haunts  of  Men> 
(1898)  ;  <The  Cambric  Mask>  (1899)  ;  <Outsid- 
ers>  (1899);  <The  Conspirators>  (1900);  <Car- 
digan>  (1901);  <The  Maid  at  Arms>  (1902); 
<The  Maids  of  Paradise>  (1903);  <With  the 
Band,'  a  volume  of  ballads;  <Iole>  (1905)  ;  <The 
Reckoning>  (1905) ;  <The  Tracer  of  Lost  Per- 
sons' 71906)  ;  <The  Fighting  Chance>  (1906) ; 
<The  Three  of  Heaven*  (1907)  ;  <The  Younger 
Set>  (1907);  <Some  Ladies  in  Haste>  (1908); 
<The  Firing  Line>  (1908)  ;  <The  Danger  Mark> 
(1909);  ^Special  Messenger'  (1909);  <Ailsa 
Paige'  (1910);  ^The  Green  Mouse'  (1910); 
<The  Adventures  of  a  Modest  Man'  (1911): 
<The  Common  Law'  (1911);  <Blue-Bird 
Weather'  (1912);  <Japonette'  (1912);  ^The 
Streets  of  Ascalon'  (1912) :  <The  Business  of 
Life'  (1913);  <The  Gay  Rebellion'  (1913); 
<Anne's  Bridge'  (1914);  <Between  Friends' 
(1914);  <The  Hidden  Children'  (1914); 
<Quick  Action'  (1914);  <Athalie'  (1915); 
<Who  (^oes  There!'  (1915);  <PoliceI!!' 
(1915);  ^The  Better  Man'  (1916);  <Barbar- 
ians'   (1917). 

CHAMBERS,  Talbot  Wilson,  American 
clerg>'man:  b.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  25  Feb.  1819;  d. 
New  York,  3  Feb.  1896.  He  was  graduated  at 
Rutgers,  1834;  studied  theology  at  the  Re- 
formed (Thurch  Seminary  there,  and  also  at 
Princeton.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Somerville,  N.  T.,  1839-49.  In 
1849  he  was  installed  a  pastor  of  the  Collegiate 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  and  remained  in 
association  with  the  Middle  Dutch  Church  con- 
gregation until  his  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Bible  Revision  Committee,  and 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
versions  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He 
wrote  <The  Noon  Prayer  Meeting  in  Fulton 
Street'  (1857)  ;  <Memoir  of  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen'    (1863);   <  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 


Zechariah'  (1874),  in  ^Lange's  Commentary'; 
^The  Psalter  a  Witness  to  the  Divine  Origin 
of  the  Bible'  (1875);  ^Companion  to  the  Re- 
vised Version  of  the  Old  Testament'  (1885). 

CHAMBERS,  Washington  Irving,  Amer- 
ican naval  officer:  b.  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  4  April 
1856.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1876.  He  served  on 
various  vessels,  and  in  1883-84  was  in  the 
office  of  naval  intelligence.  In  1884  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Grecly  relief  expedition  and  was 
also  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  route.  .He  became  captain  in  1908,  and 
was  at  the  War  College  in  1892-94,  and  subse- 
quently served  as  commander  of  various  ves- 
sels, was  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  in  1907-09,  and  member  of  the  (Gen- 
eral Board  in  1911,  when  he  became  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  development  of  aviation. 

CHAMBERS,  Sir  William,  English  archi- 
tect :  b.  of  Scottish  parents,  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
1726;  d.  London,  8  March  1796.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  and  while  very 
young  went  as  supercargo  to  the  East  Indies, 
resided  for  some  time  in  China,  and  brought 
back  many  drawings  of  Chinese  buildings  and 
costume,  which  were  afterward  published.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  architec- 
ture, and  on  returning  from  travels  in  France 
and  Italy  was  appointed  drawing  master  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  III.  He 
laid  out  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew  in  the 
Chinese  style,  and  built  the  villa  of  the  Earl  of 
Besborough  at  Roehampton,  in  the  Italian 
style,  a  mansion  for  Lord  Abercorn,  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  houses  for  Lord  Melbourne  and  the 
Earl  of  Gower,  at  Whitehall  and  in  Piccadilly. 
His  masterpiece  was  Somerset  house  in  Lon- 
don, which  ne  rebuilt  in  1775.  He  published,  in 
1759-68,  a  < Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture' ;  in 
1772,  a   ^Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening.' 

CHAMBERS,  William,  Scottish  publisher 
and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Peebles,  16  April 
1800;  d  Edinburgh,  20  May  1883.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Robert  Chambers  (q.v.).  He  pub- 
lished ^Things  as  They  Are  in  America' 
(1853)  ;  < American  Slavery  and  Color'  (1857)  ; 
<France:  Its  History  and  Revolutions'  (1871)  ; 
^Stories  of  Old  Families,'  etc.  In  1859  he  be- 
stowed on  his  birthplace  the  commodious  suite 
of  buildings  known  as  the  Chambers  Institute, 
comprising  a  library,  reading-room,  lecture- 
room,  art-gallery  and  museum.  Of  his  native 
county  he  published  a  history  in  1864.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  capacity  he  organized  and  carried  out 
many  extensive  and  useful  measures  of  sani- 
tary improvement.  Between  1871  and  1883  he 
spent  upward  of  $100,000  on  the  restoration  of 
Saint  Giles'  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE,  associa- 
tions formed  by  tradesmen  and  merchants  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  and  furthering  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  community  to 
which  the  chamber  belongs.  In  America  and 
England  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  volun- 
tary associations  with  no  recognized  official 
functions.  In  continental  Europe  chambers 
of  commerce  are  endowed  with  official  char- 
acter, and  are  often  vested  with  administrative 
functions  concerning  trade.  In  some  countries 
it  is  made  their  duty  to  express  their  opinion  in 
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advance  upon  proposed  legislation,  and  in  the 
Hanse  cities  they  must  bylaw  be  consulted  be- 
fore certain  kinds  of  legislation  can  be  con- 
sidered. Among  the  various  methods  employed 
to  promote  the  ends  of  such  associations  are  the 
following:  The  influence  of  legislative  action 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce;  not  infrequently 
I^slators  engaged  in  drafting  regulations 
affecting  industry  seek  the  views  of  the  more 
important  chamber  of  commerce,  the  collection 
of  trade  statistics,  the  gaining  of  economical  or 
other  advantages,  by  combination,  the  settle- 
ment by  arbitration  of  mercantile  disagree- 
ments. The  oldest  body  of  the  nature  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce  was  started  in  Marseilles 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  value  of 
such  bodies  became  apparent  and  they  sprang 
up  rapidly  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In 
mediaeval  Venice  and  in  the  Hanse  towns  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  understood  to-day.  The  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  organ- 
ized in  1768  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
from  King  George  III  in  1770.  There  are  now 
similar  bodies  in  every  city  and  town  of  conse- 
quence in  the  United  States  officered  by  men  of 
standing  in  the  community,  and  rendering  in- 
telligent and  effective  service.  The  oldest 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain,  that 
of  Glasgow,  dates  from  1783.  Edinburgh  fol- 
lowed two  years  later,  and  for  long  held  a 
leading  position,  but  the  most  important  British 
chamber  of  commerce  at  the  present  time  is 
that  of  London,  founded  so  lately  as  1881.  It 
has  instituted  a  series  of  examinations  in  com- 
merical  subjects,  and  lectures  are  delivered 
under  its  auspices.  Junior  and  senior  com- 
mercial certificates  are  granted  after  examina- 
tion to  those  who  display  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge required.  In  1860  there  was  formed  an 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  holds  annual  meetings 
in  London.    It  includes  nearly  100  chambers. 

The  extension  of  the  functions  of  chambers 
of  commerce  in  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
siderable in  the  decade  between  1890  and  1900. 
The  movement  had  its  origin  in  Germany  and 
grew  out  of  the  organized  efforts  of  the  last 
20  years  to  foster  the  world  commerce  of  the 
empire.  TTie  chambers  of  commerce  in  leading 
cities  like  Berlin  and  Hamburg  undertook  the 
commercial  training  of  young  men,  with  a  view 
to  their  future  advancement  in  mercantile  life 
and  the  consular  service.  The  result  was  the 
securing  of  a  higher  order  of  talent  in  such 
pursuits.  The  hint  thus  thrown  out  was 
promptly  taken  up  in  the  United  States.  The 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  1899, 
voted  a  tund  for  the  endowment  of  a  lecture 
course  on  commerce  at  Columbia  University; 
in  Chicago  a  chair  of  commerce  was  established 
by  that  city's  chamber  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  August  1900  a  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance  was  established 
by  the  University  of  New  York.  Students 
were  assured  in  the  event  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study,  that  they  would  be  given  posts 
in  leading  commercial  establishments  or  ap- 
pointed to  consular  offices  so  far  as  influence 
could  attain  that  result  The  movement  is 
destined  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  influence  of 
chambers  of  conunerce. 


CHAMBSKSBURG,  Pa.,  borough  and 
county-seat  of  Franklin  County,  on  the  Cone- 
cocheague  and  Falling  creeks  and  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  and  Western  Maryland  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads,  49  miles 
west-southwest  of  Harrisburg.  In  Ear^s  raid 
in  the  Gvil  War  General  McCausland  entered 
Chambersburg  with  Confederate  cavalry,  30 
July  1864,  and  demanded  a  tribute  of  $100,000 
gold;  this  not  being  paid  the  place  was  set  on 
fire  and  two-thirds  of  it  burned,  causing  a  loss 
of  $1,000,000.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  chiefly  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  Wilson 
College  for  women,  and  has  an  academy,  sev-  * 
eral  churches  and  newspapers,  public  schools, 
two  national  banks  and  an  assessed  property 
valuation  of  $3,000,000.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  hosiery,  flour,  furniture,  wool,  dresses, 
paper,  iron,  milling  machinery,  engines,  boilers, 
soap,  steam  and  hvdraulic  machinery,  iron 
castings,  silk,  ice  and  condensed  milk;  and  the 
shops  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  are 
situated  here.  The  United  States  census  of 
manufactures  for  1914  recorded  59  industrial 
establishments  of  factory  grade,  employing 
1,920  persons,  of  whom  1,649  are  wage  earners, 
receiving  annually  $755,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  aggregated  $3,740,000,  and  the 
year's  output  was  worth  $3,075,000:  of  this, 
$1,528,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
In  the  environs  blue  limestone,  freestone  and 
marble  abound.  Its  government  provides  for 
a  chief  burgess,  elected  for  three  years,  and  a 
borough  council.  Chambersburg  was  first  set- 
tled (in  1730)  by  Benjamin  Climbers,  an  im- 
migrant from  Ireland,  and  was  for  many  years 
called  ^^Falling  Spring.^  It  was  incorporated 
in  1803.    Pop.  12,000. 

CHAMBBRTIN,  shaii'berrtin,  a  superior 
red  Bur^ndy  wine,  named  after  the  place 
where  it 'is  produced,  in  the  department  of  Cote 
d'Or. 

CHAMB^RY,  shan'ba're',  France,  capital 
city  of  the  department  of  Savoy,  45  miles  south- 
southwest  of  Geneva,  at  the  junction  of  two 
small  rivers,  near  the  I  sere,  between  two  moun- 
tains on  the  border  of  a  fertile  plain.  It  is  an 
archbishop's  see,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  six 
hospitals,  a  castle,  now  the  prefecture,  the 
palace  of  justice,  barracks,  a  covered  market, 
a  college,  a  museum  and  a  public  library  with 
40,000  volumes.  The  old  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  public  walks.  In  its  vicinity  are 
excellent  baths,  much  frequented  in  summer. 
Its  suburbs  are  large  with  many  fine  villas.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  and  distilleries; 
trade  in  lace,  silk,  soap,  paper,  etc.  Chamb^ 
was  founded  about  the  10th  century.  It  was 
under  feudal  lords  till  1230,  when  it  was  ceded 
to  Thomas,  1st  Count  of  Savoy,  who  built  the 
castle,  where  the  princes  of  the  tiouse  of  Savoy 
resided  till  the  government  was  removed  to 
Turin.  The  town  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  in  1792,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc  It  was  retroceded 
in  1815,  and  again  ceded  to  France  in  1860. 
Pop.  22,958. 

CHAMBBZI,  cham-b^Vi,  a  river  of  Africa, 
rising  in  the  highlands  south  of  Lake  Tansran- 
yika,  about  lat.  9*  40^  S.  and  long.  33**  15'  E. 
Its  tributaries  are  large,  and  form  a  consider- 
able stream,  which  flows  southwest  to  Lake 
Bangweolo. 
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CHAMBLISS,  Charles  Edward,  American 
entomologist:  b.  Petersburg,  Va.,  20  Aug. 
1871.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  1892,  and  from  1894  to  1900  was 
instructor  in  zoology  and  entomology  there,  and 
in  the  same  period  was  entomologist  of  the 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
He  was  State  entomologist  of  Tennessee  190O- 
01,  when  he  became  associate  professor  of  zool- 
ogy and  entomology  at  Clemson  College  and 
entomologist  of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  and  State  entomologist  1907-08.  Since 
1908  he  has  been  agronomist  in  charge  of  rice 
investigations  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

CHAMBLY  CANAL.  See  Canadian 
Canals. 

CHAMBLY  RIVER.  See  Richelieu 
River. 

CHAMBORD,  shaA-bor,  Henri  Charles 
Ferdmand  Marie  Dieadonn^,  Comte  db,  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,  French  noble:  b.  Paris,  29  Sept. 
1820;  d.  Frohsdorf,  Austria,  24  Aug.  1883.  He 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  French  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  was  called 
by  his  partisans  Henry  V  of  France.  He  was 
born  after  the  assassination  of  his  father,  Prince 
Charles  Ferdinand  d'Artois,  Due  de  Berry. 
Charles  X,  after  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of 
1830,  abdicated  in  his  favor;  but  the  young 
count  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  with 
the  royal  title  unrecognized  by  the  nation.  He 
lived  successively  in  Scotland,  Austria,  Italy 
and  London,  keeping  a  sort  of  court,  and  oc- 
casionally issuing  manifestos.  In  1846  he  mar-, 
ried  the  Princess  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Modena;  and  in  1851  in- 
herited the  domain  of  Frohsdorf.  near  Vienna, 
where  for  the  hiost  part  he  subsequently  re- 
sided. While  abstaining  from  violent  <  attempts 
to  seize  the  crown,  he  let  slip  no  opportu- 
nity of  urging  his  claims,  especially  after 
Sedan ;  but  nis  belief  in  divine  right,  and  his 
failure  to  recognize  accomplished  facts  and 
modern  tendencies,  destroyed  all  chance  of  his 
succession. 

CHAMBORD,  a  castle,  park  and  village  in 
central  France  near  Blois,  department  of  Loir- 
et-Cher.  The  splendid  castle  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  park,  enclosed  by  walls  extending 
seven  leagues.  It  contains  440  rooms,  13  large 
staircases,  and  stalls  for  the  reception  of  1,200 
horses.  It  was  built  in  the  Gothic  stvle,  by 
Primatice,  for  Francis  I,  and  completed  under 
Louis  XIV.  Here  Francis  I  indulged  his  in- 
clination for  gallantry ;  here  the  arts  nrst  sprang 
to  life  in  France;  and  here  King  Stanislaus 
Leczinsky  resided  for  nine  years.  In  1745  it 
was  given  by  Louis  XV  to  Marshal  Saxe,  who 
died  there  in  1750.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  I 
gave  the  domain  of  Chambord  to  Marshal  Ber- 
thier,  and  in  1821  a  company  of  Legitimists 
bought  it  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
son  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  grandson  of 
Charles  X.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  ducal 
family  of  Parma  in  1883. 

CHAMBRAY,  shan-bra.  Georses,  Mar- 
quis DE,  French  general :  b.  Paris  1783 ;  d.  1848. 
He  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Russiatis,  was  banished  to  the 
Ukraine  and  not  permitted  to  return  to  France 
until  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.    From  1823  to 


1829,  he  filled  high  military  positions  at  Vin- 
cennes  and  Perpignan.  He  wrote  various  works 
on  miUtary  subjects.  A  second  edition  of  his 
^Philosophic  de  la  guerre*  appeared  in  1835, 
and  a  <Life  of  Vauban,>  written  by  him,  ap- 
peared in  the  ^Plutarc^ue  Frangais.*  His  most 
important  production  is  his  ^Histoire  de  I'ex- 
pedition  de  Russie,>  which  appeared  in  1837, 
and  has  since  passed  through  several  editions. 
CHAMBRE  ARDENTB,  shahbr  ar-dant 
(^hery  chamber^),  an  apartment  hung  with 
black  and  lighted  with  tapers,  in  which  the 
corpse  of  a  person  of  distinction  is  deposited 
before  the  funeral  ceremonies.  The  name  was 
formerly  given  in  France  to  an  apartment, 
similarly  draped  and  lighted,  in  which  sentence 
of  death,  frequently  by  Durnin|^  was  pronounced 
on  heinous  offenders.  In  a  historical  sense  the 
term  is  more  especially  given  t6  those  extraor- 
dinary tribunals  which,  from  the  time  of 
Francis  I,  directed  the  persecutions  against 
heretics,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  inquisition.  The 
members  of  the  tribunal  were  named  by  the 
Pope.  They  ferreted  out  heretics,  directed  the 
proceedings  against  them,  pronounced  sentence, 
and  also  saw  it  carried  into  execution.  A 
chambre  ardente  was  established  by  Louis  XIV 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  numerous  cases  of  poison- 
ing which,  after  the  proceedings  against  the 
Marchioness  of  Bririvilliers,  were  brought  be- 
fore the  public.  Many  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  among  others  the  Marshal  of  Luxemburg 
and  Princess  Louise  of  Savoy,  were  brought 
before  this  court,  which,  however,  existed  only 
for  two  years,  and  ceased  in  1680.  The  last 
exercise  of  its  powers  was  the  condemnation 
of  the  celebrated  sorceress,  Voisin.  Consult 
Weiss,  ^L^  chambre  ardente >  (Paris  1889)  and 
Ravaisson,  ^Archives  de  la  Bastille^  (Paris 
1866-84). 

CHAMBRE  INTROUVABLE,  an-troo- 
va-bl  (^"the  chamber  whose  like  is  not  to  be 
founds),  the  term  applied  to  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  which  met  after  the  second  return 
of  Louis  XVIII  (from  October  1815  to  April 
1816),  and  which  by  its  fanatic  loyalty  threat- 
ened to  plunge  France  again  into  anarchy  and 
commotion.  Their  dissolution  met  with  uni- 
versal rejoicing.  The  electoral  law  of  5  Feb. 
1817  prevented  the  return  of  a  similar  chamber. 

CHAMBCK,  cha-mek',  a  species  of  spider- 
monkey.    See  Spider-monkey. 

CHAMELEON,  k^-meryun  or  k^-me'l$-6n, 
lizard  belonging  to  the  family  Cham(Bleontid<t. 
The  chameleons  are  generally  considered  as 
constituting  a  sub-order  or  equivalent  primary 
division  of  the  Lacertiiia  (q.v.).  All  parts  of 
their  anatomy  present  striking  peculiarities.  The 
parietal  and  squamosal  bones  of  the  skull  form 
a  bony  tripod  which  supports  the  conspicuous 
crest  or  casque  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head.  In  many  species  tne  strangeness  of  the 
physiognomy  is  enhanced  by  warts,  serrated 
crests  and  prominent  spines.  Trifid  teeth  are 
situated  on  the  ridge  (acrodont)  of  the  maxil- 
lary and  dentary  bones,  but  the  premaxillary  is 
toothless.  The  eyelids  are  almost  completely 
united,  leaving  only  a  minute  circular  orifice 
through  which  the  animal  sees,  and  which  moves 
with  the  eyeball  in  its  almost  constant  royings. 
More  remarkable  still  the  two  eyeballs  move 
quite  independently;  one  may  be  directed  at 
an  object  behind  while  the  other  views  one  in 
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front.  The  tongue  is  club-shaped  at  the  free 
end  and  slips  into  a  sheath  at  the  baser  from 
which  it  can  be  projected  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  half  the  total  length  of  the  animali  and 
return*  like  a  bit  of  rubber,  with  great  rabidity 
to  its  former  position.  Unique  among  Uzards 
is  the  prehensile  tail,  which  rolls  downward  in 
a  flat  spiral  and  is  utilized  for  clinging  to  tmf$. 
Serving  the  same  purpose  in  the  arboreal  lift 
of  the  animal  are  the  almost  equally  peculiar 
feet,  which  have  five  toes  arranged  in  two  op-» 
posed  sets  on  both  fore  and  hind  feet.  The  lungs 
are  produced  into  a  series  of  long  tubular  di* 
verticula,  which  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
trunk,  so  that  the  chameleon  is  enabled  to. swell 
up  its  body  in  the  fashion  of  a  toad  when  angry 
or  threatened.  These  animals  subsist  entirely 
on  insects  caught  by  the  protrusile,  somewhat 
sticky  tongue;  and  are  reproduced  by  eggs  laid 
in  the  ground. 

But  the  chameleon  is  most  famous  for  a 
f  actdty  by  no  means  confined  to  it,  but  common 
to  many  lizards  and  other  animals  —  the  well-^ 
known  facility  with. which  it  changes  its  colors, 
This  is  accomplished  at  the  will  of  the  animal 
or  results  from  the  direct  influence  of  external 
stimuli,  by  a  relatively  simple  mechanism.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  skin  or.  epidermis  is  trans- 
parent ;  beneath  this  is  a  laver  of  cells  filled  with 
granules  and  oil-drops  that  appear  white  or 
yellow;  among  and  beneath  these  are  large 
irregular  chromatophores,  or  cells  filled  with 
black  and  red  pigment  granules^  These  chro- 
matophores are  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  have  the  power,  when  appropriately 
stimulated,  of  sending  out  long  branching  proc- 
esses filled  with  pigment  into  the  si>aces  be- 
tween and  external  to  the  lig^t-colored  cells. 
When  this  occurs  the  latter  cells  are  concealed 
by  a  pigment  curtain  and. the  animal  appears 
dark-colored;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chromatophore  processes  are  withdrawn,  and 
the  pigment  is  concentrated  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  tne  skin,  the  animal  appears  pale.  The  rapid 
play  of  colors  is  due  to  the  interchange  of  these 
two  conditions  in  varying  degrees. 

More  than  50  species  of  chameleons  are 
known,  belonging  to  the  typical  genus  Chamee^ 
!eon,  and  a  few  others.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  species  which  inhabit  Arabia  and  India, 
and  one  whose  range  extends  across  the  Med- 
iterranean into  southern  Spain,  all  arc  con- 
fined to  Africa,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
strangest  forms  to  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
The  common  chameleon  (C.  vulgaris)  inhabits 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  through  being  so  well  known  to 
Europeans,  has  made  the  peculiarities  of  these 
lizards  almost  proverbial. 

In  the  United  States  the  name  chameleon 
is  commonly  applied  to  a  lizard  {AnoUs  caro- 
Unensis)  and  its  allies,  belonging  to  a  quite 
different  group,  a  genus  of  the  family  Iguanidat, 
Like  its  African  namesake  it  changes  its  colors 
with  great  facility.  (Consult  Proceedings 
Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  XLy  10,  1904). 
It  may  be  bright  green,  yellowish-gray,  ridi 
brown,  or  almost  black,  and  the  male  is  peculiar 
in  having  beneath  the  throat  a  pouch  of  elastic 
skin  which  can  be  inflated  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
delicate  bony  rods  belonging  to  the  skeleton  of 
the  tongue,  when  it  appears  of  a  flaming  oraiige 
or  vermilion  color.  They  are  dainty,  smooth- 
bodied  little  animals,  and  are  chiefly  arboreal. 


jumping  from  twig  to  twig  in  pursuit  of  in- 
sects with  an  activity  that  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  sluggishness  of  the  European  chame- 
leon, which  depends  upon  its  projectile  tongue 
to  secure  its  game.  Anolis  caroUnensis  is  the 
only  member  of  the  genus  which  enters  the 
United  States,  and  is  quite  common  in  Florida 
and  other  southern  States^  from  which  many 
were  shipped  to  the  North  a  few  years  ago  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  a  silly  fashion  in 
vogue  at  that  time  of  wearing  one  of  these 
pretty  lizards  secured  to  the  dress  by  a  tiny 
l^olden  chain  about  its  neck.  Owing  to  the 
Ignorance  of  the  wearers,  man^  of  the  chame- 
leons quickly  succumbed  to  thirst,  as  they,  in 
common  with  most  lizards,  reauire  a  constant 
supply  of  water.  G>nsult  Gadow,  ^Amphibia 
and  Reptiles^  (New  York  1911)  ;  Ditmars,  <The 
Reptile  Book'  (New  York  1907) ;  Pycraft, 
< Story  of  Reptile  Life>   (London  1905). 

CHAMELEON,  a  southern  constellation 
containing  nine  stars,  lying  within  the  Ant- 
arctic polar  circle. 

CHAMELEON  MINERAL,  manganate 
of  potassium,  so  called  because  a  solution  of  it 
changes  from  greeny  throu^  a  succession  of 
colors,  to  a  rich  purple." 

CHABftFORT,  shan'for',  S^bastien-Roch 
Nicolas,  French  revolutionist:  b.  Auvergne 
1741;  d.  1794.  He  left  school  to  become  an 
abbf,  but  refused  a  benefice.  For  a  time,  his 
efforts  to  publish  his  works  were  un«uccessful. 
He  finally  made  his  d6but  as  a  litterateur  under 
the  name  of  Chamfort,  and  obtained  some  suc- 
cess as  a  dramatist  and  as  a  critic,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  place  in  the  French -Academy,  a 
pension  and  a  place  at  court  An  independent 
and  somewhat  misanthropic  spirit  made  him, 
however,  in  spite  of  his  interest,  favor  the  Revo- 
lution, of  which  he  became  the  epigrammatist 
He  resigned  his  employment  at  court,  and  took 
the  literary  editorship  of  the  Me  cure  de  France. 
He  won  several  academic  prizes,  as  on  his 
essays  on  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine.  The  King 
added  1,200  livres  to  his  pension  arid  the  Prince 
de  Cond6  made  Wm  his  secretary,  a  post  which 
he  found  uncongenial  to  his  Bohemian  tastes. 
He  withdrew  to  Auteuil,  and  thence  to  Hol- 
land, but  returned  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Acaaemy  in  1781.  An  unfortunate  love  affair 
made  him  quit  the  court,  but  he  gathered  about 
him  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  a  con* 
genial  circle  which  included  Mirabeau.  He  fur- 
nished Sieyes  with  the  idea  and  die  title  of  his 
famous  pamphlet  ^Qu'est-ce  que  ce  Tiers^ 
fitat?^  and  forged  such  popular  watchwords 
as :  Guerre  aux  chateaux,  paix  aux  chaumieres 
(*War  to  the  castles,  peace  to  the  cottages*). 
He  was  employed  by  Roland  in  the  National 
Librar^r  and  published  the  first  26  ^Tableaux 
Histonques  de  la  revolution.  ^  Threatened  with 
imfMisonment,  he  endeavored  to  blow  out  his 
brains.  Though  not  knmediately  fatal,  the 
wounds  he  inflicted  on  himself  ultimately 
caused  his  death.  His  poetry  has  now  little 
reputation.  His  best  work,  ^Mustapha  and 
Zean^r,^  at  which  he  labored  for  15  years, 
exhimts  him  as  a  feeUe  follower  of  Racine 
and  Voltaire.  It  is  praised  for  purity  of  style 
and  mildness  of  sentiment;  but,  as  a  French 
critic  pungently  observes^  he  reserved  all  his 
mildness:  for.  his  tragedies.  A  collection  of 
1300  bon  mats,  under  the  title  <(3hamfortiana,> 
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is  now  considered  the  best  memorial  of  him. 
His  ^(Euvres  completes^  is  in  five  volumes 
(1824-25) ;  a  selection  from  his  writings  zp^ 
peared  as  ^CEuvres  de  Chamfort'  (1852  with 
a  criticalprcfacc  by  Houssaye).  In  1879  ap- 
peared ^CEuvres  Ohoisis^  (2  vols.,  with  preface 
and  notes  by  M.  De  Lescure).  Consult  Sainte- 
Beuve,  ^C^iuscries  du  Lundi^  (Vol.  IV,  Paris 
1857-62) ;  Pelisson,  <Chamfort>  (Paris  1895). 

CHAMIER,  sha-mer",  Frederick,  English 
novelist:  b.  London  1796;  d.  1870.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1809,  took  part  in  the  last  cam- 
paigns against  the  French  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  American  War  of  1812.  He  re- 
tired in  1833  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  liv- 
ing at  Waltham  Hill,  acted  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Essex. 
He  imitated  Optain  Marryat  in  making  his 
experience  of  a  sea  life  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  romantic  tales^  but  did  not  equal  him  in 
humor  and  imapnation.  He  has,  however, 
been  credited  with  great  fidelity  to  nature. 
His  principal  works  are  ^The  life  of  a  Sailor> 
(1834);  <§cn  Bracc>  (1835);  <Thc  Arethiisa> 
(1836);  <Jack  Adams>  (1838);  <Tom  Bowl- 
ing's Log>  (1839).  He  also  published  a  re- 
view of  the  scenes  witnessed  by  him  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  in  which  his  prejudice 
against  some  of  the  leading  participants  ob- 
scures the  veracity  of  his  statements. 

CHAMINADE,  sha-me-nad,  C6cile  Louise 
Stfphani^  French  composer:  b.  Paris,  8  Aug. 
1861.  She  studied  at  Paris  under  Le  Coupey, 
Savard,  Marsick  and  Benejamin  (jodard;  soon 
acquired  a  high  refutation  as  a  pianist  and 
played  at  concerts  m  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
London,  Constantinople  and  other  cities.  She 
visited  the  United  States  in  1908  and  made  a 
successful  tour,  but  has  not  maintained  her 
hold  on  the  public.  She  has  resided  in  Eng- 
land for  a  number  of  years.  Her  composi* 
lions,  which  are  widely  known,  include 
^Callirhoe,^  a  ballet  svmphony  performed  with 
great  success  at  Marseilles  (1888),  Lyons 
(1889),  and  Bordeaux  (1901)  ;  <Les  Amazones* : 
^Mfnetriers^ ;  ^Au  Matin^ ;  and  a  number  ox 
songs,  among  which  are  ^MadrigaP :  ^Chanson 
Slav€> ;  <Ritoumelle' ;  ^Fleur  de  Matin* ;  and 
^Sans  Amour.*  ^  She  has  also  written  a  con- 
certstuck  for  piano  and  orchestra,  two  trios 
and  a  large  number  of  works  for  piano  solo, 
piano  and  violin,  etc. 

CHAMISSO,  sha-mes's^  Adelbert  de 
(properly  Louis  Charles  Adelaide  de  Ch amisso 
DE  Bonoourt),  German  poet  aiul  naturalist:  b. 
at  the  castle  of  Boncourt,  Champagne,  27  Jan. 
1781 :  d.  Berlin,  21  Aug.  1838.  When  a  boy  his 
familv  were  driven  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Berlin.  On 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  returned  widi  his  family 
to  France,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  professor 
in  the  Lyceum  of  Napoleonsville ;  but  shortly 
after  returned  to  Prussia,  and  during  three 
years  devoted  himself  enmusiastically  to  the 
study  of  natural  science  at  Berlin.  Count 
Romanzoff  having  in  1815  fitted  out  a  vessel, 
under  the  command  of  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  for 
the  discovery  of  the  northwest  passage, 
Chamisso  accepted  the  appointment  of  naturaV- 
tst  to  the  expedition,  and  added  greatly  to  his 
store  of  scientific  knowledge.  He  afterward 
took  up  his  residence  at  Berlin,  was  appointed 
si^erintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  and  re- 


ceived the  diploma  of  doctor  from  the  univer- 
sity for  the  collections  in  natural  history  which 
he  had  presented  to  the  museum.  His  aUlities 
as  a  naturalist  are  displayed  in  his  work  <De 
Animalibus  quibusdam  e  Qasse  Vermium  lin- 
n«i>  (1819) ;  and  his  <View  of  the  Most  Use- 
ful and  the  Most  Noxious  Plants  of  Nordi 
Germany,  with  Remarks  on  Scientific  Botany.  > 
In  1827,  partly  for  the  pur^se  of  rebutting  the 
charges  broujgfat  against  him  by  Kotzebue,  he 
published  ^  Views  and  Remarics  on  a  Voyage  of 
Discovcnr,>  and  < Description  of  a  Voyage 
Round  the  World.  ^  Both  works  display  great 
accuracy  and  industry.  His  last  scientific  labor 
was  a  tract  on  die  ^Language  of  Owyhee.^ 
His  reputation  as  a  naturalist  has  been  some- 
what eclipsed  by  that  which  he  acquired  as  a 
noet.  As  early  as  1804-^  he,  in  concert  with 
Vamhagen  von  Ense,  puUished  a  collection  of 
poems,  under  the  nsime  of  the  <  Muses'  Al- 
manac^;  and  in  1813  appeared  his  celebrated 
and  most  original  tale,  ^  Peter  Schlemihl,^ 
which  has  been  translated,  among  other  lan- 
guages, into  English,  and  admirably  illustrated 
by  Cruikshank.  His  poetry  is  marked  by 
vigor,  correctness  and  a  thorough  command 
of  the  German  language ;  but  is  in  general  of  a 
gloomy  and  terrific  cast.  He  is  the  author, 
however,  of  Several  humorous  pieces;  and  his 
political  poems  are  distinguished  by  caustic,  yet 
wholesome,  raillery.  Many  of  his  ballads  and 
songs  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  (See 
Peter  Schlemihl's  wundersame  Geschichte). 
Consult  Geiger,  <Aus  Chamissos  Fruhlingzeit* 
(Berlin  1905) ;  Hitzig,  ^Leben  und  Brief c  von 
A.  von  CThamisso'  (1839);  Fulda,  ^Chamisso 
unde  seine  Zeit>  (Leipzig  1881);  Kossmann, 
<Der  deutsche  Musenalmanach,  1833-39*  (The 
Hague  1909) ;  Rajrmond,  *A  von  Chamisso  als 
Naturfoscher>  (ib.  1889). 

CHAMOIS,  sham-wa  or  shaml,  a  homed 
animal  {Rnpicapra  traqt^s)  classed  among  the 
goat-antelopeSp  and  native  to  the  mountains  of 
middle  and  southern  Europe  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Georgian  Mountains,  and 
as  far  east  as  Persia.  The  chamois  found  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  Caucasus  differ  in 
local  peculiaries  from  the  Tyrolese,  which  is  the 
race-type.  This  is  about  the  size  of  a  g[oat ;  but 
its  neck  is  somewhat  longer  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  goat  and  is  more  graceful.  The 
general  color  is  brown :  the  head  pale,  almost 
yellow,  with  a  dark  marking  on  each  cheek ;  the 
nails  black.  The  short  black  horns  rise  straight 
from  the  forehead,  and  are  recurved  at  the  tip. 
The  chamois  may  be  found  in  summer,  in  the 
highest  Alpine  sdtitudes,  dose  to,  and  indeed 
beyond,  the  snow-line.  In  winter  it  seeks  the 
forests,  where  it  is  somewhat  protected.  In 
the  Alps,  where  they  have  been  much  hunted, 
the  herds  are  small.  The  chamois  is  now  rare 
in  Switzerland.  The  breeding  season  is  in  May 
and^  June.  The  chamois  is  famous  for  its 
agility.  The  creature  is  timid ;  and  when  feed- 
ing in  flocks,  one  is  always  on  the  watch  to  an- 
nounce danger  by  a  peculiar  whistling  noise. 
Chamois-hunting  as  a  sport  is  almost  impos- 
sible in  the  Alps,  as  the  numbers  have  been  so 
reduced  by  continuous  hunting  that  the  remain- 
ing ones  are  protected  by  law  —  only  a  few 
bein^  annually  at  the  disposal  of  the  hunter; 
but  m  the  Carpathians  and  eastward  the  sport 
is  not  xestricted.    Chamois  leather  is  valuable 
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commercially  for  its  softness  and  warmth.  (See 
Leather).  Ordinary  ^chamois  leather,^  how- 
ever, is  prepared  from  sheep-skin  or  goat-skiiL 
The  flesh  of  the  chamois  is  esteemed  a  tabic 
delicacy.  The  horns  are  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  especially  in  making  souvenirs  of 
Alpme  tourist  resorts. 

CHAMOMILE,  or  CAMOMILE  (An- 
themis  nohilis),  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family 
AsteracecB.  It  is  an  herb  with  slender,  trailing, 
hairy  and  branched  stems.  The  leaves  are 
doubly  pinnate,  with  linear  pointed  pinnx.  The 
head  of  flowers  is  white,  with  a  yellow  centre. 
Both  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a 
strong  though  not  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
very  bitter  nauseous  taste  j  but  the  flowers  are 
more  bitter  and  aromatic  than  the  leaves. 
Chamomile  enjoys  a  wide,  popular  reputation 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  (Kuretic.  The  flowers  are 
usually  made  into  an  infusion  or  tea  and  this 
is  drunk  while  hot.  A  poultice  is  also  made 
of  the  flowers  and  applied  to  painful  swellings, 
such  as  rheumatic  joints,  or  earache,  boils,  etc. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  fixed  and  volatile 
oil  in  chamomile  to  which  its  useful  physiologi- 
cal and  physical  properties  are  due.  Volatile 
oils  act  as  vaso  dilators  and  antispasmodics, 
diuretics  and  diaphoretics,  the  fixed  oils  per- 
mitting of  long-continued  heat.  Chamomile 
flowers  are  sometimes  used  by  brewers  as  a* 
substitute  for  hops.  Distilled^  with  water,  an 
essential  oil  in  small  quantities  is  obtained,  of  a 
greenish  color  and  strong  pungent  taste.  So 
fragrant  is  the  chamomile  plant  that  the  places 
where  it  grows  wild  may  easily  be  discovered 
by  the  somewhat  ^trawberiy-like  perfume 
emitted  when  it  is  trodden  on.  This  quality  has 
sometimes  induced  its  cultivation  for  a  green- 
walk  in  gardens.  Chamomile  in  the  United 
States  is  an  importation  from  Europe.  Two 
other  closely  related  plants  of  the  same  genus. 
May-weed  or  dog-fennel  (A.  cotula)  and  com 
chamomile  (A.  arvensis),  both  natives  of 
Europe,  are  widely  naturalized  as  weeds  in 
North  America. 

CHAMOND,  Saint    See  Saint  Chamokd. 

CHAMORE'RIL,  a  lake  with  apparently 
no  outlet,  in  Middle  Tibet,  on  a  pkiteau  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus.  It  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  some  5,000  feet  in  height,  from 
which  it  receives  much  water.  Its  length  of  15 
miles  and  width  of  two  and  one-half  are 
pretty  constant.  On  account  of  its  great  depth 
It  freezes  only  in  winter. 

CHAMOUNI,  sha-moo-ne,  or  CHA- 
MONIX,  sha-mo-ne,  derived  from  champs 
munis  or  Lat.  campus  munitus,  fortified  grounds, 
in  allusion  to  the  natural  mountain  fortifica- 
tions, a  celebrated  valley  of  southeastern 
France,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Savoy,  in 
the  Pennine  Alps,  fully  3,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  only  about 
half  a  mUe  wide;  lies  southwest  to  northeast, 
its  east  side  formed  by  Mont  Blanc  and  other 
lofty  mountains  of  the  same  range,  and  its  west 
side  by  Mount  Brevent  and  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges.  It  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by 
the  Arve,  which  leaves  the  valley  by  a  narrow 
gorge  at  the  southwest  end,  through  which  also 
passes,  high  above  the  river,  the  highwav  to 
Sallanches  and  Geneva.    At  its  north  end  the 


valley  communicates  with  Canton  Vsdais  by 
two  roads  and  a  bridle-path,  the  latter  crossing 
the  Col  de  Balme;  and  it  may  also  be  left  by 
other  passes,  as  the  Col  du  Geant,  but  they  are 
difiicuft  and  dangerous,  and  only  suited  for 
practised  and  daring  pedestrians.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  though  at- 
taining a  height  of  8,500  feet  above  sea-level, 
are  not  covered  with  snow  in  summer;  but 
those  on  the  east  side,  in  the  range  of  Mont 
Blanc,  being  from  10,000  to  upward  of  15,000 
feet  high,  are  always  snow-clad,  excepting 
where  the  peaks  are  too  perpendicular  for  snow 
to  lie.  From  the  snowy  range  proceed  the 
glaciers,  some  of  which  approach  close  to  the 
cultiyated  fields.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  different  sizes;  but  the  two  most  important 
are  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  and  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  the. latter  one  of  the  largest  glaciers  in 
the  Alps.  From  its  lower  extremity,  called  the 
Glacier  des  Bois,  the  meltings  of  the  glacier 
flow  off,  in  greater  or  less  volume  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  from  under  a  naturally 
formed  ice-arch,  the  source  of  the  Arveyron, 
the  name  given  to  the  stream  thus  formed, 
which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Arve.  The  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  tim- 
ber, through  which  is  frequently  to  be  seen  the 
devastating  course  taken  by  the  avalanche. 
The  soil  is  not  fertile,^  but  it  is  assiduously 
cultivated;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
gathered  together  in  numerous  villages,  of 
which  Chamouni  or  Le  Prieur^  is  the  chief, 
raise  barley,  oats,  spelt,  flax,  potatoes,  etc, 
raise  cattle  and  keep  bees.  During  the  winter, 
yams,  cloths,  hats  and  implements  are  made, 
and  many  articles  of  wood  are  carved.  All  the 
valley  is  famous  for  its  scenery,  which  was  first 
brought  to  public  notice  by  Windham  and 
Pococke,  two  Englishmen  who  visited  it  in 
1741.  It  presents  various  points  from  which 
the  whole  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be  seen  at 
one  view.  The  village  of  Chamouni  (3,415 
feet),  39  miles  east-southeast  of  Geneva, 
originated  in  a  Benedictine  priory  founded 
about  1090.  It  has  several  hotels,  and  is  sup- 
ported mainly  by  visitors  to  the  scenery  of  the 
valley.  The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  most 
commonly  made  from  this  village.  There  is  a 
monument  to  De  Saussure,  who  did  much  to 
bring  the  valley  before  the  notice  of  travelers. 
Pop.  2,850. 

CHAMP  CLOS,  shan  kid  (Fr.  «a  closed-in 
field  or  area^),  formerly  a  place  set  apart  for 
duels  between  those  who  wished  to  determine, 
in  that  manner,  either  a  lawsuit  or  dispute  of 
honor.  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  place 
set  apart  for  tournaments. 

CHAMP  DB  MARS,  shan-de-mars,  Paris, 
extensive  area,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  be- 
tween the  Seine  and  ficole  Militaire,  which 
originally  formed  a  place  of  exercise  for  the 
young  men  in  the  military  school,  and  sub- 
sequently has  been  the  scene  of  various  public 
festivals  and  great  gatherings  of  people.  It  is 
1,093  yards  long,  53/  wide  with  four  rows  of 
trees  on  each  side.  Louis  XVI  and  his  fatfiily 
took  part  here,  in  1790,  in  the  great  Fete  de  la 
Federation,  in  which  the  King  swore  to  defend 
the  new  constitution;  in  June  1794,  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  Fete  de  I'Etre  Supreme.  In  1815 
Napoleon  selected  the  Champ  de  Mars  for  the 
scene  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  French 
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people,  at  which  he  placed  before  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  nation  the  articles  of  a  sutn 
plementary  constitution,  called  the  Acte  adap- 
Honnel,  intended  to  establish  the  legality  of  his 
throne.  It  has  also  been  the  site  of  inter- 
national expositions  of  1867,  1878,  1889  and 
1900.    See  Paris. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS,  (Latin  Campus 
Martius),  and  CHAMP  DE  MAI,  shah- 
de-ma,  the  annual  public  assembly  of  the 
Franks.  They  were  held  originally  in  March 
and  called  from  the  place  of  meetmg  Champs 
de  Mars;  in  the  8th  century  they  were  trans- 
ferred by  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  to 
the  month  of  May,  and  called  the  Champs  de 
Mai.  At  the  Champs  de  Mai,  all  questions  re- 
lating to  public  affairs,  such  as  war,  peace,  the 
enactment  of  laws,  were  decided  by  the  ma- 
jority. These  assemblies  were  held  irregularly 
under  the  Merovingians,  but  became  inore  fre- 
quent and  S3rstematic  under  the  first  Carlo- 
vin^ans.  Pepin  called  together  only  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy;  but  Charlemagne  or- 
dered that  every  count  should  bring  with  him 
13  men  from  his  jurisdiction,  to  represent  the 
people  in  the  General  Assembly.  Trie  first  de- 
scendants of  Capet  departed  from  this  usage; 
but  Philip  IV,  who  reigned  from  1285  to  1314, 
restored  the  third  estate  by  calling  together 
delegates  from  the  cities. 

CHAMPAC.    See  Champak. 

CHAMPAGNE,  shaA-pan-y?.  or  CHAM- 
PAIGNB,  Philippe  de,  Flemish  painter:  b. 
Brussels,  26  May  1602;  d.  Paris,  12  Aug.  1674. 
He  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  19,  and  worked 
on  the  decorations  of  the  Luxembourg  under 
Duchesne;  he  was  later  appointed  court  painter 
by  Marie  de  Medicis.  He  was  also  a  member 
and  finally  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture.  His  Coloring  is  excellent  and 
his  portraits  possess  great  merit.  His  best  pic- 
tures are  at  Vincennes  and  at  Paris;  among 
them  are  a  portrait  of  himself,  a  portrait  of 
Richelieu,  <The  Apostle  Philip,>  and  <The 
Last  Supper,  >  all  in  the  Louvre. 

CHAMPAGNE,  ch5m-pan'  '  (Fr.  shan- 
pan-y?),  France,  an  ancient  province  which 
before  the  Revolution  formed  one  of  the  12 

freat  military  governments  of  the  kingdom, 
he  name  Champagne,  formerly  Champaigne, 
is  derived  from  the  vast  plains  ([.Lat.  campus, 
^*a  plain*)  which  occupy  me  territory.  Cham- 
pagne was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hainaut 
and  the  bishopric  of  Li6ge ;  on  the  east  by  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine;  on  the 
south  by  Franche-Comte  atid  Burgundy;  and 
on  the  west  by  L'Orleanais,  L'Isle  de  France 
and  Picardie,  It  forms  at  present  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Marne,  Haute  Marne,  Aube, 
Ardennes  and  part  of  those  of  the  Yonne,  the 
Aisne,  Seine-et-Marne  and  Meuse.  The  land 
is  fertile,  and  produces  the  celebrated  wine 
called  after  its  name.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  a  countship  of  which  Troves  was  the 
capital,  and  was  united  with  France  when 
Louis  Hutin,  Count  of  Champagne,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  France  under  tne  title  of 
Louis  X  in  1314. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  French  wine  made 
chiefly  in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  in  the 
former  province  of  Champagne.  It  is  com- 
monly divided  into  river  and  mountain  wines 


{vins  de  la  rwUre  de  Marne,  and  viMS  de  la 
montagne  de  Rheims),  the  former  being  for 
the  most  part  white,  the  latter  red.  Not  all  of 
these  wines  are  sparkling  or  frothing,  though 
by  the  name  ^champagne^  is  generally  under- 
stood such  'wine  as  has  been  subjected  to  an 
imperfect  fermentation,  and  contains  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  generated  during  the  in- 
sensible fermentation  in  the  bottle,  this  gas 
being  disengaged  on  removing  the  pressure 
by  which  it  was  detained  in  solution.  The 
briskest  wines  are  not  always  the  best;  they 
are,  of  course,  the  most  defective  in  true 
vinous  quality,  and  the  small  portion  of  alcohol 
which  they  contain  immediately  escapes  from 
the  froth  as  it  rises  on  the  surface,  carrying 
with  it  the  aroma,  and  leaving  the  liquor  that 
remains  in  the  glass  nearly  vapid.  Hence  the 
still  or  the  creaming  or  slightly  sparkling 
Champagne  wines  (vins  crimants  or  demi- 
mousseux)  are  more  highly  valued  by  con- 
noisseurs and  bring  greater  prices  than  the 
fiill-frothing  wines  {vins  grand-mousseux) . 
By  icing  these  wines  before  they  are  used  the 
tendency  to  effervesce  is  in  some  degree  re- 
pressed; but  when  they  are  kept  cool  this  pre- 
caution is  unnecessary.  In  general,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the 
Marne  supply  the  choicest  wines,  and  that  the 
quality  degenerates  in  proportion  as  they 
recede  from  the  river.  Among  the  white  wines 
of  Champagne  the  first  rank  is  generally  as- 
signed to  those  of  Sillery,  the  produce  of  the 
vineyards  of  Verzenay,  Mailli,  Raumont,  etc. 
Of  flie  Rheims  Mountain  wines  those  of  Verzi, 
Verzenay,  Mailli,  Bouzy  and  Saint  Basle  are 
niost  esteemed ;  but  the  Qos  Saint  Thierry  fur- 
nishes perhaps  the  finest  red  champagne.  The 
soil  of  the  principal  vineyards  throughout 
Qiampagne  is  composed  of  a  loose  marl  rest- 
ing on  chalk  and  sometimes  mixed  with  flints. 
For  the  manufacture  of  the  white  Champagne 
wines  black  grapes  are  now  generally  used.  In 
making  the  red  wines  the  grapes  are  trodden 
before  they  are  introduced  into  the  vat.  ^  Cham- 
pagne, wnen  well  made,  and  placed  in  cool 
cellars,  will  retain  its  good  qualities  from  10 
to  20  years.     See  Wine  and  Wine  Making. 

CHAMPAGNY,  shan-paA-^e,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Nompdre  (n5xi-pa)  oe  (Duke  de 
Cadore),  French  naval  officer,  diplomatist  and 
politician:  b.  Roanne,  4  Aug.  1756;  d.  Paris,  3 
July  1834.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1780,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  States-General,  National 
and  Constituent  Assemblies.  Thrown  into 
prison  in  1793,  he  was  released  after  the  9th 
Thermidor  (1794), -and  became  councillor  of 
state.  He  was  employed  by  Napoleon  as  Am- 
bassador to  Vienna,  and  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  ne- 
gotiated the  marriage  with  'Marie  Louise. 
After  Napoleon's  downfall  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  Bourbons,  under  whom  he 
was  restored  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

CHAMPAIGN,  shSm-p^n',  111.,  a  city  in 
Champaign  County,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
and'  other  railroads,  AS  miles  southeast  of 
Bloomington.  It  is  the  trade  centre  of  the 
richest  agricultural  county  in  the  State.  It 
has  an  ice  and  cold  storage  plant,  railroad 
shops,  extensive  foundries  and  tool  and  textile 
factories.     It   is   the  twin   towii   of   Urbana, 
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which  contains  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
it  has  a  fine  public  library,  several  parks  and  a 
high  school.  Settled  in  1855,  it  was  incor- 
porated in  1860.  Its  government  is  admin- 
istered by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
city  council.  The  electric-light  plant  is  owned 
by  the  city.     Pop.   (1910)    12,421. 

CHAMPAK,  chum'pak,  an  East  Indian 
tree  (Mickelia  champaca),  of  the  natural  order 
Magnoliacea.  It  has  large  axillary  flowers  of 
a  deep  yellow  color,  and  very  fragrant,  which 
are  much  celebrated  in  Hindu  poetry.  The 
tree  is  sacred  to  Krishna,  and  the  women  of 
India  adorn  their  hair  vnih  its  blossoms.  The 
bark  has  tonic  properties. 

CHAMPB,  champ,  John,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Loudon  County,  Va.,  1752;  d.  Ken- 
tucky about  1798.  He  was  selected  by  request 
of  Washington  to  go  to  New  York  as  a 
deserter  and  spy,  and  if  possible  to  seize  and 
bring  off  Arnold  in  time  to  save  the  life  of 
Andrd.  Champe  undertook  the  enterprise  wi& 
courage,  passed  the  American  lines  with  diffi- 
culty, was  hotly  pursued  by  his  comrades  as  a 
deserter,  reached  New  York,  underwent  an 
examination  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by 
him  was  consigned  to  General  Arnold,  who 
gave  him  in  the  British  army  his  former  rank. 
He  discovered  the  custom  of  Arnold  to  walk 
in  his  garden  at  a  late  hour  every  night, 
formed  a  plan  with  a  comrade  to  seize  and  gag 
him  there,  and  to  take  him  between  them  as 
a  drunken  companion  to  a  boat  on  the  Hudson, 
whence  arrangements  were  made  for  his  trans- 
portation to  the  American  headquarters.  On 
the  appointed  night  Arnold  failed  to  appear  in 
the  garden,  and  Champe,  after  waiting  for  him 
till  near  morning,  returned  with  deep  chagrin 
to  his  position  in  the  British  army,  it  proved 
that  Arnold  had  the  day  before  changed  his 
quarters,  preparatory  to  the  embarkation  of 
his  troops  for  Virginia.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  Champe  but  to  embrace  the  first  op- 
portunity to  escape  to  the  American  army, 
which  he  did  soon  after  landing  in  Virginia, 
and  joined  the  troops  under  General  Greene. 
Washington  discharged  him  from  further  serv« 
ice,  lest,  falling. into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
he  should  be  immediately  put  to  death.  He 
died  before  Washington  could  reward  him  for 
his  services. 

CHAMPBAUX,  shaA-pd,  Gaillaume  de, 
French  philosopher:  b.  Champeaux,  about 
1050;  d.  1121.  He  was  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  He  studied  at  Paris  under 
Anselme,  De  Laon  and  Man^golde,  and  after- 
ward himself  opened  a  school  there,  in  which 
he  had  numerous  pupils.  The  schools  opened 
by  De  Laon  and  Champeaux  are  regarded  by 
Pasquier  as  the  origin  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  Among  the  pupils  of  Champeaux  were 
Robert  de  Bethune,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
prelates  of  the  age,  and  still  more  famous, 
Abelard.  Jealous  of  the  younsrer  man's  acu- 
men he  retired  from  his  school  and  founded  in 
1113  the  abbey  of  Saint  Victor.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chalons.  He 
defended  the  doctrine  of  realism  against  the 
nominalism  of  Abelard;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
works  of  Abelard  that  any  record  of  their 
contention  remains.  Champeaux  has  left  a 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  soul,  <De  Origine 
Animz,^    in  which  he  examines  the  question 


how  children  dying  without  baptism  are  justly 
damned,  which*  he  concludes  by  referring  to 
the  unfathomable  judgnients  of  God.  The  only 
other  work  of  his  which  has  been  printed  is 
^Moraiia  Abbreviata.^  He  is  considered  the 
first  prominent  dialectitian  of  the  realist  sect 
Consult  Haureau,  B^  ^De  la  philosophie 
scolastique^  (2  vols.,  Paris  1850)  ;  Cousin,  V., 
^Fragments  de  philosophic  scolastique>  (in 
^Introduction  aux  ouvrages  inedits  d* Abelard, > 
Paris  1884) ;  Michaud,  £.,  ^Guillaume  de 
Champeaux  et  les  ^oles  de  Paris  au  XII* 
siecle^  (after  the  unedited  documents,  Paris 
1867,  2d  ed.,  1868). 

CHAMPERTY,  or  CHAMPARTY  (Lat. 
campi  partitio,  *a  division  of  lands*),  in  law, 
a  bargain  with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any 
suit  to  have  part  of  the  land,  debt  or  other 
thing  sued  for,  if  the  party  that  undertakes  the 
suit  prevails  Uierein,  the  champertor  cariying 
on  the  party's  suit  at  his  own  expense.  It  is 
a  species  of  maintenance,  and  is  generally  held 
to  be  illegal  both  in  courts  of  coihmon  law  and 
equity;  but  in  some  of  the  States  of  this 
country  such  agreements  are  recognized  by 
law,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  freedom  of 
action  in  these  as  well  as  other  contracts.  See 
Maintenance. 

CHAMPFLEURY,  shan'flc're',  pseu- 
donym of  Jules  Fleuky-Husson,  French  novel- 
ist and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Laon,  10  Sept. 
1821;  d  Sevres,  5  Dec.  1889.  His  story  of 
^Chien-Caillou'  was  in  Victor  Hugo's  opinion 
a  masterpiece  of  realistic  description.  He 
wrote  an  autobiographical  novel  of  his  youth- 
ful years  in  ^Les  confession  de  Sylvius^ 
(1849),  continuing  the  story  in  ^The  Adven- 
tures of  Mariette>  (1856).  But  his  <Les 
bourgeois  de  Molinchart^  (1855),-  a  satiric  de- 
lineation of  the  provincial  bourgeoisie,  made 
him  famous.  He  is  a  pronounced  ^realist.^ 
He  compiled  a  ^General  History  of  Caricature^ 
(5  vols.,  1865-85),  with  a  supplementary 
volume,  *  Secret  Museum  of  Caricature^ 
(1888) ;  and  a  work  on  the  arts  of  design  and 
ceramics,  <  Bibliographic  c6ramique.^  Consult 
Troubat,  ^Souvenirs  pur  Champfleury  et  le 
R6alisme>  (Paris  1905). 

CHAMPIER,  shan-pe-a,  Symphorien, 
French  historian :  b.  Saint  Symphonen-le-Loise, 
Lvonnais;  d.  Lyons  about  1540.  Famed  as  a 
physician,  with  powerful  friends  at  court  and 
an  ample  fortune,  he  took  delight  in  literature 
and  the  society  of  literary  men,  himself  writ- 
ing a  series  of  poems  for  ^Virtuous  Ladies^ 
(1503),  in  four  divisions,  entitled  ^The  Flower 
of  Dames,>  <The  Rule  of  Love,>  <The 
Prophecies  of  the  Sibyls>  and  <'The  Book  of 
True  Love,^  respectively.  His  best  history  is 
an  account  of  ^Princes  and  Battles'  (1502). 

CHAMPIGNON,  shan-pe-non,  the  French 
name  for  the  common  mushroom  {Agaricus 
campestris) .    See  Agakic. 

CHAMPION,  one  who  undertakes  to  de- 
fend, in  combat  or  by  argument,  another  per- 
son, a  doctrine  or  a  cause.  In  the  rudest  state 
of  society  men  avenge  their  own  wrongs  with- 
out restraint.  The  first  step  commonly  made 
toward  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  rude  be- 
ginnings of  political  society  is  to  confine  this 
right  within  certain  bounds,  and  allow  it  to  be 
exercised  only  with  certain  formalities.    This 
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was  done  by  the  feudal  institutions  of  Europe, 
which  recognized  in  many  circumstances,  under 
the  toleration  of  the  Church  itself,  the  right  of 
private  combat.  In  some  countries,  however, 
particularly  in  England,  the  legal  recognition 
of  the  right  of  combat  had  this  injurious  effect, 
that  the  practice  became  so  settled  as  to  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  even  after  more  rational 
ideas  had  grown  up  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  combat,  after  it 
had  become  a  common  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes, was  not  always  waged  by  the  contending 
parties.  This  was  the  case,  indeed,  in  appeals 
of  felony,  and  if  the  heir,  either  from  sex  or 
age,  was  incapable  of  ^waging  his  battle,^  as  it 
was  called,  the  question  was  left  to  a  more 
rational  mode  of  settlement.  But  in  the  writ 
of  right,  the  last  and  most  solemn  decision 
respecting  real  property,  the  tenant  was  re- 
quired to  produce  his  champion,  who  threw 
down  his  glove  as  a  challenge  to  the  champion 
of  the  demandant,  and  the  latter,  by  taking  it 
up,  accepted  the  challenge.  The  laws  authoriz- 
ing judicial  combat,  though  fallen  into  disuse, 
contmued  to  disgrace  the  English  statute-book 
till  1819.  Even  the  right  to  the  English  crown 
was  in  some  degree  put  in  issue  by  appeal  to 
judicial  combat;  and  the  appearance  of  a  cham- 
pion offering  battle  to  any  one  who  gainsays 
the  right  of  the  king  to  the  crown  was  till  re- 
cently a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  an  English 
coronation.  This  office  was  for  four  centuries 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Dymoke,  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  champion's  function  was  to  ride 
into  Westminster  Hall  in  full  knightly  armor, 
throw  down  his  gauntlet  and  proclaim  his 
readiness  to  defend  the  title  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  crown  against  any  one  disputing  it.  The 
last  exercise  of  the  office  was  at  the  coronation 
of  George  IV. 

The  term  ^'^champion*  is  also  used  in  the 
realm  of  athletics  to  designate  one  who  is  pre- 
eminent in  a  certain  branch. 

CHAMPION'S  HILL,  Battic  of.  On 
30  April  1864,  General  Grant  crossed  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Bruinsburg,  32 
miles  in  a  direct  line  below  Vicksburg.  On  1 
May  he  marched  to  Port  Gibson,  defeating  a 
Confederate  force  under  Gen.  T.  S.  Bowen. 
This  turned  the  position  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  on 
the  3d  Grant  reached  Hankinson's  Ferry; 
then,  after  bringing  up  supplies,  marched  north- 
east to  interpose  between  the  Confederates, 
under  Gen.  J.  C.  Pemberton,  in  and  near  Vicks- 
burg, and  those  at  Jackson,  the  capital  of 
Mississippi,  40  miles  east  of  Vicksburg.  The 
battle  of  Raymond  was  fought  and  won  on  the 
12th,  and  on  the  14th  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
was  attacked,  defeated  and  driven  north  from 
Jackson,  Grant  occujying  the  place.  Learning 
from  an  intercepted  aispatch,  one  of  three  sent 
by  Johnston  to  Pemberton,  on  the  13th,  th^t 
Pemberton  had  been  advised  to  march  with  all 
his  available  force  on  Clinton,  10  miles  west  of 
Jackson,  and  attack  Grant's  rear,  while  John- 
ston operated  on  his  front  or  flank.  Grant, 
leaving  Sherman  with  two  divisions  at  Jackson 
to  destroy  all  public  property  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  turned  the  rest  of  his  army 
from  Clinton,  Raymond  and  Auburn,  on  Bolton 
and  Edwards'  Station,  on  the  Vicksburg  and 
Jackson  Railroad,  the  nearest  points  where 
Johnston  could  unite  forces  with  Pemberton, 


and  at  night  of  the  15th  the  various  divisions 
were  near  their  designated  positions.  Pem- 
berton, with  the  three  divisions  of  C.  L.  Steven- 
son, J.  S.  Bowen  and  W.  W.  Loring,  was  near 
Big  Black  River  on  the  14th  when  he  received 
one  of  the  triplicate  dispatches  sent  by  John- 
ston on  the  13th.  Anxious  to  hold  Vicksburg 
and  the  line  of  the  Big  Black,  13  miles  east, 
he  questioned  the  wisdom  of  acting  upon  John- 
ston's suggestion  and  called  a  comicil  of  his 
leading  officers,  a  majority  of  whom  agreed 
with  Johnston;  but  he  adopted  the  suggestion 
of  Loring  and  Stevenson,  to  move  on  Grant's 
rear  in  the  direction  of  Raymond  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  15th  for  that  purpose,  Loring's 
division  halting  at  night  on  the  Raymond  road 
at  Elliston's,  eight  miles  east  of  Edwards*  Sta- 


tion, the  other  divisions  farther  north  on  roads 
coming  into  the  Raymond  road.  Early  next 
morning  the  march  was  resumed,  but  the  head 
of  column  had  scarcely  left  camp  when  Pem- 
berton received  a  dispatch  from  Johnston  that 
he  had  been  driven  north  from  Jackson,  and 
advising  that  he  move  directly  on  Clinton,  and 
inform  him  of  the  movement,  that  he  also 
might  move  to  that  point  with  6,000  men. 
Pemberton  concluded  to  make  the  movement. 
He  immediately  turned  back  his  trains  to  Ed- 
wards' Station  to  get  the  road  leading  to 
Brownsville  on  the  north,  and  had  scarcely 
done  so,  when  Osterhaus'  and  Smith's  divisions 
of  Grant's  army  made  their  appearance  on  the 
Raymond  road  and  attacked  his  skirmishers, 
upon  which  he  suspended  his  movement  to  join 
Johnston.  Continuing  the  reversal  of  his 
trains  to  the  rear,  he  formed  for  battle  on  the 
genera]  line  of  a  cross-road,  connecting  the 
Raymond  and  Clinton  roads  Loring  on  the 
Champion's  Hill,  about  60  to  70  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  covering  the  Clin- 
ton road  and  the  intersection  of  the  cross-road 
Stevenson  formed  line  while  heavy  skirmishing 
was  going  on  to  his  right.  Pemberton  had  about 
17,500  men.  The  position  of  Grant's  army  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  was  as  follows:  Hovey's 
division  was  at  Bolton  on  the  Clinton  road; 
Logan's  and  Crocker's  were  on  the  same  road 
a  few  miles  in  Hovey's  rear;  Osterhaus'  was 
on  a  cross-road,  half-way  from  Raymond  to 
right,  covering  the  Raymond  road,  Bowen  in 
the  centre  and  Stevenson  on  the  left  on  the 
northern  point  of  a  narrow  ridge,  known  as 
Bolton;  Carr's  a  short  distance  in  his  rear; 
and  the  divisions  of  A.  J.  Smith  and  Blair  were 
west  of  Raymond  on  the  Edwards'  Station  road. 
These  seven  divisions  numbered  about  32,000 
men,  on  the  three  roads  converging  on  Ed- 
wards* Station,  and  known  as  the  Raymond 
road  on  the  south,  the  middle  road  and  the 
Clinton  road  on  the  north.    Early  on  the  mom- 
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ing  of  the'  16th,  Grant,  who  was  at  Clinton, 
heard  that  Pemberton  was  marching  to  attack 
him,  upon  which  he  sent  orders  for  MacPher- 
son,  with  the  divisions  of  Logan  and  Crocker, 
to  close  up  rapidly  on  Hovey,  and  for  the  four 
divisions  under  McClemana  on  the  Raymond 
and  middk  roads  to  move  forward  cautiously 
and  establish  communications  with  each  other. 
He  then  hastened  by  the  Ginton  road  to  the 
front.  A.  J.  Smith,  advancing  on  the  Ray- 
mond road,  attacked  and  drove  in  Lonng^s 
skirmishers  about  8  o'clock,  and  Osterhaus  on 
the  middle  road  engaged  those  in  his  front, 
artillery  was  brought  up  and  opened  fire,  but 
McClemand,  who  was  in  command  of  the  four 
divisions,  more  than  half  the  army  on  this 
part  of  the  field,  doubtful  if  Grant  wanted  him 
to  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  deferred  at- 
tack until  2  P.M.,  when  he  received  Grant's 
order  to  attack,  upon  which  he  ordered  Smith 
and  Osterhaus  to  attack  vigorously  and  ^press 
for  victory,®  but  the  attack  was  not  a  vigorous 
one,  and  meanwhile  the  battle  was  being  fought 
out  and  decided  on  the  right,  on  Champion's 
Hill.  Hovey,  advancins;  on  tne  Clinton  road, 
began  skirmishing  with  Stevenson  about  10 
o'clock  and  began  to  form  line  for  a  ^^eneral 
attack,  but  was  directed  by  Grant  to  wait  until 
McClernand  could  be  heard  from.  Logan 
came  up  at  11  o'clock;  nothing  had  been  heard 
from  McClemand  and  line  was  formed  for  a 
general  attack,  Hovey  south  of  the  Clinton  road 
and  Logan  on  his  right.  It  was  about  noon 
when  Hovey  advanced  with  great  spirit, 
climbed  Champion's  Hill  and  attacked;  finally, 
after  a  hard  contest  with  varying  success, 
driving  back  the  right  of  Stevenson  and  cap- 
turing 11  guns,  soon  after  which  Logan,  who 
had  worked  around  on  Stevenson's  left,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  attacked  and  drove  back 
Stevenson's  left  and  captured  seven  guns.  The 
positions  thus  gained  were  held  until  2  o'clock. 
Meanwhile  Stevenson,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  take  ground  to  the  left  to  meet  Logan's 
flank  movement  and  cover  the  road  to  Badlcer's 
Creek  and  Edwards'  Station,  had  induced  Pem- 
befton  to  draw  Bowen  to  the  left  and  close  the 
interval  between  the  two  divisions  and  Loring 
was  ordered  to  close  in  on  Bowen.  It  was 
after  2  o'clock  when  BOwen  closed  in  on  Ste- 
venson and  his  two  leading  brigades,  F.  M. 
Cockrell's  and  Green's,  attacked  Hovey  furi- 
ously and  drove  him  back  down  the  hill,  Hovey 
contesting  every  foot,  but  forced  to  abandon 
nine  of  the^  captured  guns.  As  Hovey  fell 
back  two  brigades  of  Crocker's  division  came 
to  his  support,  and  the  Confederates  were 
checked.'  Artillery  was  now  massed  and  poured 
such  an  eflFective  enfilading  fire  upon  Steven- 
son's line  that  it  was  much  shaken,  and  Hovey 
and  Crocker  again  charged  up  the  hill,  driving 
Stevenson  and  Bowen,  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, before  them;  and  Pemberton,  seeing  his 
left  entirely  broken,  at  3  o'cJock  gave  the  order 
for  a  general  retreat,  which  he  ordered  Loring 
to  cover.  Before  this,  Loring,  leaving  Gen. 
Lloyd  Tilghman's  brigade  on  the  Raymond 
road  to  oppose  Smith  and  Blair,  had  already 
with  two  brigades  nearly  closed  up  on  Bowen, 
and  when  the  retreat  began  was  forming  his 
men  between  the  Clinton  and  Raymond  roads, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  Osterhaus,  and  soon 
gave  way,  falling  back  to  the  Raymond  road. 
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Meanwhile  A.  J.  Smith  had  advanced  on  the 
Raymond  road,  defeated  and  killed  Tilghman. 
Loring  reunited  his  command  and  retreated  on 
the  Raymond  road,  but  when  he  came  to  the 
ford  of  Baker's  Creek  he  found  it  in  Union 
possession,  upon  which,  after  vain  effort  to 
find  a  crossing  lower  down,  and  realizing  that 
he  had  been  cut  off  from  Pemberton's  army,  he 
moved  off  to  the  south,  abandoning  his  artil- 
lery, and  on  the  19th  joined  Johnston,  who 
meanwhile  had  rcoccupied  Jackson.  Steven- 
son's and  Bowen's  men  retreated  to  the  Big 
Black,  Grant  following  as  far  as  Edwards'  Sta- 
tion, where  darkness  ended  the  pursuit.  Grant 
says  he  fought  the  battle  with  about  15,000 
men  actually  engaged  in  four  hours  of  hard 
fighting,  preceded  by  two  or  three  hours  of 
skirmishes,  some  of  which  rose  almost  to  the  dig- 
nity of  battle.  The  Union  loss  was  410  killed, 
1,844  wounded  and  187  missing.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  380  killed,  1,018  wounded,  2,441  miss- 
ing and  24  guns  taken.  Grant  pursued  next 
day,  the  17th,  defeated  Pemberton  at  the  Big 
Black  and  on  the  19th  invested  Vicksburg. 
Consult  <Of!icial  Records>  (Vol.  XXIV); 
Green,  ^The  Mississippi^;  Grant,  ^Personal 
Memoirs* ;  The  Century  Company's  < Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War >  (Vol.  III). 

E.  A.  Carman. 

CHAMPLAIN,  shan-plaA  or  sham-plan\ 
Samuel  de,  French  navigator,  colonizer  and 
soldier:  b.  Brouage,  Saintonge,  about  1570;  d. 
Quebec,  25  Dec.  1635.  In  early  life  he  served 
in  the  army  of  Henri  IV,  as  quartermaster  of 
cavalry,  but  in  January  1599  he  sailed  as  captain 
of  the  Saint  Julien  to  the  West  Indies^  Mexico 
and  Panama.  On  his  return  (1601)  he  prepared 
a  record  of  this  cruise,  with  charts,  etc.,  which 
is  preserved  in  manuscript  form  at  Dieppe.  An 
English  translation  was  published  in  1859,  and 
it  appeared  in  the  original  in  1870.  In  March 
1603  he  sailed  for  North  America,  and  ex- 
plored, by  boat,  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  up 
to  the  Falls  of  Saint  Louis,  and  down  to  Gaspe, 
and  published  a  small  book  describing  his 
voyage.  In  May  1604  he  sailed  with  De  Monts 
along  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  wintered  on 
the  island  of  Saint  Croix  and  founded  a  colony 
at  Port  Royal.  From  1604  to  1606  he  made 
careful  surveys  'and  charts  of  the  coast  as  far 
as  Cape  Cod  He  revisited  France  in  1607,  but 
sailed  again  in  1606,  and  founded  Quebec, 
which,  owing  to  the  development  of  its  fur- 
trade,  rapidly  increased  in  size.  In  1609  he 
accompanied  an  Algonquin  and  Huron  expedi- 
tion against  the  Iroquois,  and  thereby  discov- 
ered Lake  Champlain,  on  the  borders  of  which 
the  Iroquois  were  defeated.  From  September 
1609  to  March  1610  he  was  engaged  in  bringing 
over  French  mechanics  for  his  colony.  In  1611 
he  established  a  trading-post  at  the  present  site 
of  Montreal.  He  became  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  France,  8  Oct.  1612 ;  accompanied  a  band 
of  Indians  against  |he  Iroquois,  traversing  a 
large  part  of  the  present  State  of  New  York; 
fortified  Quebec  in  1620,  but  was  compelled  in 
1629  to  surrender  to  an  English  fleet,  and  was 
taken  to  England.  Released  in  1632,  he  sailed 
again  for  New  France,  with  three  well-equipped 
vessels,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  the  govern- 
ment and  development  of  the  French  colonies. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
in    1870,   Laverdiere  and   Casgrain    being  the 
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editors.  An  English  translation  by  Charles 
Otis,  with  a  memoir  by  E.  F.  Slafter  appeared 
in  Boston  (3  vols.,  1878-82}.  Consult  ^Voy- 
ages of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  1604-18^  (New 
York  1907) ;  Parkman,  < Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New  World >  (Boston  1865)  ;  Sedgwick,  in 
^Riverside  Biographical  Series >  (Boston  1902)  ; 
Colby.   ^Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  R^me^ 

CHAMPLAIN,  Lake,  a  body  of  water 
chiefly  in  the  United  States,  between  the  States 
of  Ntvf  York  and  Vermont,  but  having  its 
northern  end  six  miles  within  the  Canadian 
boundary,  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Its  ex- 
treme length,  north  to  south,  is  about  125  miles ; 
breadth,  from  half  a  mile  to  15  miles;  area, 
about  600  square  miles.  It  is  90  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  was  discovered  in  1609  by 
Samuel  Chatnplain,  governor  of  Canada,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  navigated  by  steamboats  and 
other  vesseis.  and  is  deep  enough  for  ships  of 
the  largest  class.  Its  waters  are  carried  north- 
ward to  the  Saint  Lawrence  by  the  river  Riche- 
lieu or  Sorel,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chambly  Canal,  affords  navigation  for  large 
vessels,  and  forms  a  well- frequented  Ime  of 
communication.  The  south  end  of  the  lake  is 
connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Hudson  River, 
Lake  Champlain  thus  affording  water  com- 
munication between  the  Saint  Lawrence  a  few 
miles  below  Montreal  and  the  Atlantic  at  New 
York.  Upwards  of  50  islands  are  scattered 
over  its  surface;  and  it  receives  numerous 
streams,  none  of  which  are  very  important. 
The  scenery  along  its  sides  is  picturesque.  The 
Green  Mountain  Range  lies  about  20  miles  east 
of  the  lake;  on  the  west  are  the  Adirondacks. 
It  abounds  in  salmon,  shad,  pike  and  other  fish ; 
in  winter  it  is  usually  frozen  over.  The  chief 
port  on  its  banks  is  Burlington,  Vt  The  other 
towns  of  importance  are  Rouses  Point,  Platts- 
burg.  Port  Henry,  Crown  Point  and  Whitehall 
in  New  York.  During  the  wars  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  body  of 
water  was  the  scene  of  numerous  military  op- 
erations. 

The  Champlain  Societyj  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Toronto,  has  published  important  his- 
torical writings  dealing  with  the  history  of 
New  France.  In  July  1909  a  •  celebration  was 
held  in  honor  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Lake  Champlain  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  many  nations. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Lake,  Battie  of,  in   the 

War  of  1812.  During  1812  and  1813  no  im- 
portant naval  operations  had  taken  place  on 
Lake  Champlain.  On  3  June  1813  the  British 
cleared  the  lake  of  the  few  small  American 
vessels,  and  captured  the  commander,  where- 
upon Lieut.  Thomas  MacDonough  (q.v.)  was 
ordered  to  construct  a  new  navy.  During  the 
following  winter  and  spring  both  Americans 
and  British  pushed  forward  the  building  of 
sloops,  brigs  and  gunboats'.  The  British  were 
first  afloat  but  the  summer  passed  in  manoeu- 
vres as  Sir  George  Prevost  with  11,000  men 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  border.  Brig.-Gen. 
Alexander  Macomb  (q.v.)  with  1,500  regulars 
and  700  militia  under  Gen.  Benjamin  Mooers 
had  encamped  at  Plattsburg  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saranac  and  had  thrown  up  works  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  town  just  across  the 
bridge  over  the  Saranac,  but  as  the  village  was 


untenable  when  the  British  approached  from 
the  north,  Macomb  destroyed  the  bridge  and 
retired  to  his  breastworks.  From  6-11  Sept. 
1814  the  two  armies  continuously,  skirmished 
and  the  British  brought  up  heavy  ordnance 
preparatory  to  assaulting  the  fort,  but  when 
Prevost  beheld  MacDonough's  fleet  in  the  bay 
he  decided  before  attacking  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  British  fleet  under  Capt.  George 
Downie.  On  the  morning  of  11  Sept.  1814 
the  fleet  appeared,  consisting  of  the  Con  fiance, 
Linnet,  Chubb  and  Finch,  besides  12  smaller 

fLinboats.  The  American  fleet  consisted  of  the 
aratoga.  Eagle,  Ticonderoga  and  Preble,  be- 
sides 10  gunboats.  While  the  weight  of  metal 
thrown  by  the  American  fleet  surpassed  that 
of  the  British,  the  latter  had  60  long  range 
guns  to  MacDonough's  45  and  thus  if  the 
battle  were  f ou^t  at  long  range  the  advantage 
lay  with  I>ownie.  But  Macl>onough  anchored 
his  fleet  so  that  Downie  would  be  compelled  to 
pass  between  him  and  the  land  and  could  not 
come  to  anchor  on  his  broadside  out  of  range 
of  the  American  carronades.  Downie  anchored 
his  flagship,  the  Confiance,  300  yards  from 
MacDonougas  flagship,  the  Saratoga,  and  at 
the  first  broadside  nearly  blew  the  American 
vessel  out  of  the  water,  killing  or  wounding 
one-fifth  of  the  crew.  While  these  two  ves- 
sels were  engaged,  the  Eagle  disabled  the 
Chubb  but  was  herself  soon  driven  out  of  the 
fight;  the  Ticonderoga  drove  the  Finch  to 
Crab  Island  where  she  surrendered;  but  the 
British  galleys  forced  the  Preble  to  seek 
shelter.  This  left  the  Linnet  free  to  aid  the 
Confiance,  which,  having  suffered  severely, 
lacked  the  power  to  silence  the  Saratoga, 
Thus  exposed  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  both 
ships  the  starboard  guns  of  the  Saratoga  were 
soon  silenced  but  MacDonough  let  go  his  stem 
anchor,  winded  his  ship  and:  brought  the  un- 
used port  battery  to  bear  on  the  Confiance, 
with  the  result  that  in  15  minutes  IJownie 
struck  his  colors.  The  Saratoga  next  opened 
on  the  Linnet  and  compelled  her  to  surrender, 
whereupon  the  remaining  British  galleys,  with 
the  aid  of  their  sweeps,  moved  away  and 
escaped  with  every  ensign  down.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  was  52  killed  and  58  wounded  and  the 
British  loss  57  killed  and  92  woimded.  Mean- 
while Prevost  was  shelling  Macomb's  defenses 
and  endeavoring  to  cross  the  Saranac  in  the 
hope  of  crushing  the  Americans  by  assault.  As 
these  efforts  were  fruitless  and  as  control  of 
the  lake  was  in  American  hands  Prevost, 
during  the  night  of  12-13  September,  sent 
away  his  baggage  and  artillery  and  retreated, 
leaving  behind  only  his  sick  and  wounded.  The 
Americans  pursued  a  short  distance  but 
quickly  returned.  Consult  Adams,  Henry, 
^United  States>  (Vol.  VIII,  pp.  91-113); 
^American  State  Papers,  Naval  Affairs^  (Vol. 
I,  pp.  310-31 1)  ;  Barnes,  James,  ^  Naval  Actions 
of  the  VN/ar  of  1812>  (pp.  209-216)  ;  Bracken- 
bridge,  H.  M..  « History  of  the  Late  War> 
(p.  274)  ;  Clark,  G.  R.,  <  Short  History  of  the 
Navy>  (pp.  189-198);  Cooper,  J.  R,  < Naval 
History>     (Vpl.    !!)_;    Emmons,    GeorgeJF., 


^Statistical  History  of  the  Navy*:  James.  Wil 
Ham,  < Naval  Actions*  and  ^Military  Occur- 
rences* (Vol.  11) ;  Lossing,  B.  J.,  <War  of  1812* 
(pp.  858-875) ;  MacDonougk  Rodney,  <Life  of 
MacDonough* ;  Maclay,  E.  S.,  ^History  of  the 
Navy*    (Vol.    II);    Mahan,   A.   T.,    <War  of 
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1812>  (Vol.  II)  ;  Richard,  G.  H.,  <Memoir  of 
Alexander  Macomb* :  Roosevelt,  ^ Naval  War 
of  1812>  (pp.  376-397) ;  Spears,  J.  R.,  < History 
of  the  Navy>  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  132-185) ;  Wiley  and 
Rines,  <The  United  State5>  (Vol.  V,  pp.  434- 
440). 

CHAMPLAIN  STAGS,  the  name  given 
by  American  geologists  to  the  subsidence  that 
was  a  feature  of  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Epoch 
in  New  York,  New  England,  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  Glacial 
Epoch  the  elevation  of  this  section  of  the  con- 
tinent may  have  been  greater  than  now,  but 
when  the  ice-sheet  finally  retreated  the  sea  ex- 
tended up  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  nearly 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  lower  Ottawa  River 
and  Lake  Champlain  were  occupied  by  salt 
water.  The  stage  is  named  from  the  lines  of 
old  sea  beaches  containing  whale  and  walrus 
bones,  thus  showing  the  submergence,  typically 
developed  about  Lake  Champlain.  The  totsd 
amount  of  the  depression  varied,  being  greatest 
over  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley.  About  New 
York  harbor  the  coast  was  depressed  fully  70 
feet;  at  Albany  355  feet  Along  the  Maine 
shore  the  land  was  150  to  nearly  300  feet  lower 
than  now,  and  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  Vallw 
the  depression  was  over  500  feet,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  previous  elevation  the  total 
depression  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley 
reached  1,500  feet  The  climate  of  Ghamplain 
time  was  probably  warmer  and  moister  than 
that  of  the  present.  On  the  Pacific  coast  are 
evidences  of  depression  in  the  region  about 
Mount  Saint  Elias,  shells  of  Champlain  species 
being  found  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  (See 
Glacial  Period;  Quaternary  Period).  The 
term  Champlainic  system  has  been  proposed  to 
replace  Ordovician  system,  but  die  proposal 
has  not  met  with  general  acceptance. 

CHAMPLEVE,  shan-l^-va'.  ENAMELS. 
See  Art  Enamels. 

CHAMPLIN,  champ'lin,  James  Tift, 
American  educator:  b.  Colchester,  Conn.,  9 
June  1811;  d.  Portland,  Me.,  15  March  1882. 
He  was  graduated  as  valedictorian  at  Brown 
University  in  1834,  and  was  tutor  there  1835- 
38.  He  was  a  Baptist  pastor  at  Portland, 
Me.,  1838-41;  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Waterville  (now  Colby)  College  1841-58; 
president  of  the  college  1857-7};  professor  of 
intellectual  and  moral  philosopnv  1858-73, 
when  he  removed  to  Portland  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  work.  He  published 
a  large  number  of  school  and  college  text- 
books, including  English,  Greek  and  Latin 
grammars,  editions  of  iEschines'  and  Demos- 
thenes' orations,  Tacitus,  and  Butler's  *  Anal- 
ogy of  Religion.^  Others  are  < Text-book  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy >  (1860);  <  First  Prin- 
ciples  of  Ethics>  (1862);  ^Political  Economy > 
(1868);  <Scripture  Reading  Lessons>  (1876); 
*  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  with  Brief 
Comments  on  the  Constitutions  of  England 
and  France>  (1880). 

CHAMPLIN,  John  Denison,  American 
author:  b.  Stonington,  Conn.,  29  Jan.  1834; 
d.  8  Jan.  1915.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1856,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  In 
1864  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Stand- 
ard at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  afterward  pub- 
lished The  Sentinel  (1865-^)  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.     He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  litera- 


ture from  1869,  and  became  associate  editor 
of  the  ^American  Encyclopaedia^  (1875). 
Author  < Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Common 
Things*  (1879);  <Young  Folks'  Catechism  of 
Common  Things>  (1880,  1906);  < Young  Folks' 
Cyclopaedia  of  Poems  and  Places  >  (1880,  1899, 
1911);  <Young  Folks'  Astronomy>  (1881); 
<Young  Folks'  History  of  War  for  tne 
Union*  (1881);  <The  Chronicle  of  the 
Coach>  (1886):  <Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia 
of  Games  and  Sports^  (with  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick,  1890) ;  <Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia 
of  Literature-  and  Art>  (1901);  ^Young 
Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  History*  (1905)  ; 
<The  Tragedy  of  Anne  Hutchinson*  (1911). 
Editor  <Fox's  Mission  to  Russia*  (1873); 
^Cyclopaedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings*  (1886- 
88) ;  ^Cyclopaedia  of  Music  and  Musicians* 
(1888-90);  < Liber  Scriptorum*  (1893).  Asso- 
ciate editor  <The  American  Cyclopaedia*  (1873- 
77);  /The  Standard  Dictionary*  (1892-94); 
^Orations,  Addresses,  and  Speeches  of  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew*    (1910). 

CHAMPNEY,  champ'nl,  Benjamin, 
American  artist:  b.  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  29  Nov. 
1817;  d.  Woburn,  Mass.,  14  Dec.  1907.  He  went 
to  Boston  in  1834,  and  for  three  years  worked 
in  a  lithographic  establishment.  From  1841  to 
1848  he  studied  painting  in  Paris  and  Italy, 
exhibiting  several  times  in  the  Paris  Salon.  He 
worked  chiefly  in  landscape  and  flower  painting, 
and  his  White  Mountain  paintings,  which  are 
owned  in  and  around  Boston,  are  famous. 
After  1853  he  passed  most  of  his  siunmers  in 
North  Conway,  N.  H.  He  painted  also  a 
panorama  of  the  Rhine  and  published  ^  Sixty 
Years'  Memories  of  Art  and  Artists*  (1900). 

CHAMPNEY,  Elizabeth  Williams, 
American  author:  b.  Springfleld,  Ohio,  6  Feb. 
1850.  She  was  graduated  at  Vassar  College 
1869,  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
written  many  papers  for  Harper^s  and  the 
Century.  She  is  president  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Messiah  Home  for  Children. 
She  has  published  <The  Bubbling  Teapot*; 
^Howling  Wolf  and  His  Trick  Pony*;  <A11 
Around  a  Palette* ;  ^Bourbon  Lilies* ;  < Rose- 
mary and  Rue* ;  ^In  the  Sky  Garden* ;  *  Vassar 
Girls  Abroad* ;  ^Witch  Winnie*  series  (7 
vols.) ;  ^ Dames  and  Dau^ters  of  Colonial 
Days* ;  < Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux > 
(1900);  ^Romance  of  the  Renaissance  Cha- 
teaux* (1901) ;  < Romance  of  the  Bourbon 
Chateaux*  (1903);  ^Romance  of  the  French 
Abbeys*  (1905)  ;  ^Romance  of  Italian  Villas* 
(1906);  ^Romance  of  Roman  Villas*  (1908); 
< Romance  of  Imperial  Rome*  (1910)  ;  < Ro- 
mance of  Old  Belgium*    (1915). 

CHAMPNEYS,  champ'nTz,  Basil,  English 
architect:  b.  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  after  studving  archi- 
tecture with  the  architect  Prichard,  of  Llan- 
daff,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
1867.  Important  works  of  his  are  the  divinity 
and  literary  schools  of  Newnham  College  and 
the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Cambridge;  In- 
dian Institute,  Robinson  Tower  at  New  College 
and  Mansfield  College  at  Oxford;  Rylands  Li- 
brary in  Manchester;  Butler  Museum  at  Har- 
row; and  Quincentenary  buildings  at  Winches- 
ter College.  He  is  cathedral  architect  at 
Manchester.  He  has  published  *A  Quiet  Cor- 
ner of   England,*   a  delightful   description  of 
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Rye  and  Winchelsca  (1875);  <Henry  Mcrritt: 
Art  Criticism  and  Romance^  (1879)  ;  < Coventry 
Patmore:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  > 
(1900). 

CHAMPOLLION,  shan  pol  yon,  Jean 
Frangois,  le  Teune,  French  Egyptologist :  b. 
Figeac,  Lot,  France,  23  Dec.  1790;  d.  Paris, 
4  March  1832.  At  an  early  age  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Coptic, 
etc.  In  1807  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Grenoble  on  the  ancient  Eg3rptian  geo- 
graphical names,  which  he  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain by  the  Coptic.  He  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  Oriental  studies,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  Coptic,  and  endeavor- 
mg  through  it  to  find  the  key  to  the  Egyptian 
hierogljTphics.  In  1809  he  became  professor  of 
history  at  Grenoble,  but  soon  retired  from  this 
post  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Assisted  by  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Rosetta  stone  he  at  length  discov- 
ered the  key  to  the  graphic  system  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  three  elements  of  which  —  fij?- 
urative,  ideographic  and  alphabetic  —  he  ex- 
pounded before  the  Institute  in  a  series  of 
memoirs  in  1823.  These  were  published  in  1824 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  under  the  title  of 
^Pr^cis  du  syst^me  hi^roglyphique  des  anciens 
figyptiens.^  In  1824  he  went  to  Italv,  and 
investigated  the  collections  of  papyri  and  other 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  principal  cities 
there.  In  1826  Charles  X  appointed  him  to 
superintend  the  new  department  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  In 
1828  M.  C^ampollion  went  as  director  of  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Epypt,  at  the  expense  of 
the  King.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1830.  In  1831  the 
chair  of  Egyptian  archaeology  was  created  for 
him  in  the  (College  de  France.  His  principal 
works  are  ^Grammaire  figyptienne^  and  ^Eftc- 
tionnaire  hi^roglyphique,'  both  published  after 
his  death.  His  <  Notice  manuscrits'  (1844  et 
seq.)  gives  an  adequate  description  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  Egyptian  journey.  Of  the  numer- 
ous books  and  essays  published  durinia^  his  life 
the  most  noteworthy  are  ^Pantheon  egyptien> 
(1824);  <Sur  I'^criture  hi^ratique>  (1821); 
<Sur  I'ecriture  d^otique>  (1824).  They  are 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  hierogl3rphics. 
Consult  Champollion,  Aime,  ^Les  deux  Ciham- 
pollion,  leur  vie  et  leurs  oeuvres^  (Grenoble 
1888). 

CHAMPOLLION  FIGEAC,  fe-zhak, 
Jean  Jacques,  French  archaeologist,  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding:  b.  Figeac,  Lot,  5 
Oct.  1778;  d.  9  Ma^  1867.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Grenoble,  published  his  first  archae- 
ological memoirs  in  1803,  and  was  named 
successively  librarian  of  Grenoble,  professor  of 
Greek  literature,  secretary  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  letters  of  the  same  town.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  everything  connected  with 
science  and  letters  in  the  department  of  the 
Isere.  ^He  acted  as  secretary  to  Napoleon  in 
drawing  up  under  his  instruction  the  account 
of  his  memorable  passage  from  Elba  to 
Grenoble.  In  1828  a  place  was  made  for  him 
as  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal 
Library,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was  installed 
in  the  chair  of  palaeogn'aphy  in  the  £cole  des 
Charts.    He  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 


of  Honor  in  1866.  His  principal  works  are 
<Antiquites  deGrcnoble>  (1807)  ;  ^Paleographie 
universelle^ ;  ^Nouveaux  eclairdssements  sur 
la  ville  de  Cularo,  aujourdliui  Grenoble' 
^1814)  ;  <Annales  des  Lagidcs>  (1819)  ;  <Traitc 
elementaire  d'archeologie^  (1843);  <ficriturc 
demotique  egyptienne'  (1843) ;  <L*figypte  an- 
cienne  et  moaeme>  (1850);  besides  several 
other  interesting  works  on  Oriental  history, 
and  on  the  language  and  antiquities  of  the 
department  of  the  Isere.  He  collaborated  in 
editing  the  manuscripts  left  by  his  brother. 
Consult  the  authority  cited  above. 

CHAMPS  ELYSBES,  shahz'ale'za'  (Fr. 
(Fr.  *Elysian  Fields* )»  an  avenue  in  Paris, 
with  its  surrounding  gardens.  It  extends  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  de  TEtoile,  a  distance  of  one  and  a 
quarter  miles,  and  is  a  famous  public  resort  and 
promenade.  The  lower  end  forms  a  park,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  placed  the  Palais  de 
I'Elysee  and  the  two  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Palais  de  Tln- 
dustrie.  It  became  the  property  of  the  Crown 
in  1616  and  was  ceded  to  the  city  in  1828. 

CHANG  A,  chanlc^  Dr.  (believed  to  have 
been  Diego  Alvarez  Chanca),  Spanish  physi- 
cian: b.  Seville;  who  became  a  companion  of 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  One 
of  the  principal  authorities  for  this  voyage  is 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Catholic  college 
at  Seville,  giving  an  account  of  his  journey. 
No  record  has  been  kept  of  his  subsequent  life. 

CHANCE,  in  its  original  and  strict  mean- 
ing, is  a  description  of  events  which  cannot  be 
subsumed  under  any  law,  causal  or  theological. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  idea  which  few  men 
would  now  be  disposed  to  admit  as  correspond- 
ing to  anyihing  which  really  exists;  .the  re- 
ligious mind  excluding  it  as  inconsistent  with 
the  belief  in  the  divine  government,  and  the 
philosophical  mind  rejecting  it  as  inconsistent 
with  a  recognition  of  universal  laws  of  causa- 
tion. As  a  word,  however,  it  has  always  been, 
and  always  will  be,  popularly  accepted  as  a 
term  denoting  an  unlmown  cause,  or  a  cause 
so  remote  that  it  is  overlooked  when  events 
are  considered  superficially  and  apart  from 
their  universal  connection.  For  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  events  which  are  chance  in 
this  derived  sen$c,  see  PROBABiLrrv,  Thbomy  op. 

CHANCE,  Games  of.    Sec  Gambling. 

CHANCE     ACQUAINTANCE,     A,     a 

story  by  William  Dean  Howells,  published  in 
1873.  This  agreeable  and  entertaining  sketch 
contains  many  charming  descriptions  of  the 
picturesque  scenery  and  places  about  Quebec 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  homicide  happen- 
ing either  in  self-defense,  on  a  sudden  quarrel 
or  in  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act,  with- 
out any  deliberate  intention  of  doing  mischief. 

CHANCEL,  that  portion  of  a  church  oc- 
cupied by  the  clergy,  and  often  separated  from 
the  nave  and  aisles  by  screens  of  carved  stone 
or  oak.  The  screen  separating  the  chancel  from 
the  nave  is  called  the  rood  screen,  because 
anciently  a  rood  or  large  crucifix  was  usually 
placed  on  it,  accompanied  with  two  fieures  rep- 
resenting Saint  John  and  the  Vir^n  Mary,  in 
Uie  chancel  were  situated  die  high  altar,  the 
scdilia,  or  seats  for  the  officiating  clergy,  and 
the  piscina,  in  which  the  water  used  for  washing 
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the  hands  of  the  celebrant  was  poured.  It 
usually  contains  carved  seats  or  stalls,  occupied 
^  the  clergy  not  en^ged  in  the  services. 
These  are  enriched  with  carvings  and  have 
canopies  of  carved  oak.  The  chancel  occupies 
the  same  place  with  the  apsis  in  the  ancient 
basilicas,  and  was  called  so  from  the  cancelli, 
or  rails  used  in  the  early  churches  to  separate 
the  clergy  from  the  laity.  The  chancel  is  al- 
ways at  the  east  end  of  the  church  (churches 
being  technically  considered  as  having  their 
major  axes  extending  east  and  west)  and  is 
often  constructionally  a  separate  buildmg  open- 
ing from  the  nave  with  a  lower  roof  elevation 
and  raised  several  steps  above  the  nave.  In 
architecture  the  term  is  often  employed  as 
synonymous  with  choir  (q.v.)- 

CHANCELLOR,  Charles  Williams, 
American  physician:  b.  Spottsylvania  County, 
Va  19  Feb.  1833;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  3  Jan. 
1915.  He  studied  at  Georgetown  College  and 
the  University  of  Virginia.  1848-52,  and  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, 1853.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
medical  director  of  General  Pickett's  division 
in  the  Confederate  army,  1863-65.  He  was 
professor  of  surgery  in  and  dean  of  Washing- 
ton University,  Baltimore,  1868-75;  secretary 
of  the  Maryland  State  board  of  health,  1875; 
president  of  the  Maryland  State  Insane  Asy- 
lum, 1880;  and  United  States  consul  at  Havre, 
France,  1893-97.  Amon^  fais  numerous  re- 
ports and  articles  on  medical  and  sanitary  top- 
ics are  the  following:  < Report  ujpon  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Prisons,  Reformatones  and  Char- 
itable Institutions  of  Maryland^  (1875); 
^Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases^  (1878); 
<Mmeral  Waters  and  Seaside  Resorts'  (1883)  ; 
^Drainage  of  the  Marsh  Lands  of  Maryland' 
(1884);  ^Heredity'  (1886):  <Sewcrage  of 
Cities'  (1886);  ^CSimate  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.' 

CHANCELLOR,  Richard,  English  navi- 
gator: d.  10  Nov.  1556.  He  seems  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  household  of  the  father  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  was  chosen  in  1553  as 
captain  of  the  Bonai'enture  and  pilot-general  of 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughbys  expedition  in  search  of 
a  northeast  passage  to  India.  The  ships  were 
parted  in  a  storm  off  the  Lofoden  Islands  and 
Chancellor,  after  waiting  seven  days  at  Vardo- 
hus,  the  rendezvous  agreed  upon,  proceeded 
alone  into  the  White  Sea  and  traveled  thence 
overland  to  the  court  at  Moscow,  where  he 
was  very  hospitably  treated  and  was  able  to 
conclude  a  treaty  giving  freedom  of  trade  to 
English  ships.  His  interesting  account  of  Rus- 
sia was  published  in  Hakluyt's  ^Navigations.' 
Next  spring  Chancellor  rejoined  his  ship  and 
returned  to  England,  where  his  hopeful  reports 
led  to  the  establishment  soon  after  of  the  Mus- 
covy Company.  In  the  summer  of  1555  he 
made  a  second  voyage  in  the  Bonaventure  to 
the  White  Sea^  and  was  at  Moscow  once  more 
in  the  succeeding  winter.  In  July  1556,  he  set 
sail  on  his  voyage  homeward,  but  was  lost  in 
the  wreck  of  his  ship  in  Aberdour  Bay  off  the 
Aberdeenshire  coast. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  notary  or  scribe,  under 
the  Roman  emperors  and  named  cancellarius, 
because  he  sat  behind  a  lattice  —  called  in  Latin 
cancelli  —  to  avoid  being  crowded  by  the  peo- 


ple. There  are,  however,  other  derivations  of 
this  title.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
the  office  and  name  of  chiancellor  were  undoubt- 
edly known  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, where  the  title  seems  to  have  signified 
originally  a  chief  scribe  or  secretary,  who  was 
afterward  invested  with  several  jucHcial  pow- 
ers and  with  superintendence  over  the  other 
officers  of  the  empire.  From  the  Roman  em- 
pire the  title  and  office  passed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  hence  every  bishop  has 
to  this  day  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge 
of  his  consistory.  When  tlie  modem  kingdoms 
of  Europe  were  established  upon  the  rmns  of 
the  empire,  almost  every  state  preserved  its 
chancellor,  with  different  iurisdictions  and  dig- 
nities according  to  their  different  constitutions. 
In  all  he  seems  to  have  had  the  supervision  of 
all  charters,  letters  and  such  other  public  in- 
struments of  the  Crown  as  were  authenticated 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  therefore,  when 
seals  came  into  use,  he  had  always  the  custody 
of  the  king's  great  seal.  This  officer  has  now 
great  authority  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  ^ 
( originally  of  England)  is  the  £rst  judicial  of- 
ficer of  the  Crown  and  exercises  an  extensive 
jurisdiction  as  head  of  the  judiciary.  He  ranks 
as  first  lay  person  of  the  state  after  the  blood- 
royal  He  is.  always  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  represent  the  sovereign  in  open- 
ing and  closing  Parliament  or  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  bills.  He  is  created  by  the  delivery 
of  the  great  seal  into  his  custody.  In  like 
manner  the  act  of  taking  away  the  seal  for- 
mally terminates  his  office.  He  is  a  Cabinet 
Mimster  and  a  privy  coimcillor  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  is  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords 
by  prescription  and  in  that  office  has  the  right 
to  address  their  lordships  as  well  as  to  vote. 
He  vacates  offico  with  the  ministry  which  ap- 
points him.  He  has  a  salary  of  ilO^OOO  and, 
no  matter  how  brief  his  tenure  of  the  office 
may  be,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £5,000  a 
year  on  vacating  it.  When  Sir  Robert  Finlay 
was  in  December  1916  nominated  for  the  office 
in  the  Lloyd-George  government,  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  created  a  precedent  in  stipulat- 
ing for  waiving  of  the  pension  in  his  case.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  jpresides  over  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal and  the  privy  council  in  the  exercise  of 
judicial  functions.  He  has  the  appointment  of 
all  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  kingdom,  is 
visitor,  in  the  king's  right,  of  all  royal  founda- 
tions and  patron  of  all  Crown  livings,  the 
higher  dignities  in  the  Church  of  England  being 
nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  office 
having  in  early  times  been  always  filled  by  ec- 
clesiastics (for  no  others  were  then  capable 
of  an  employment  requiring  so  much  writing), 
he  became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscien<;e; 
and  by  special  appointment  he  now  exercises  a 
p:eneral  superintendence  as  guardian  over  all 
infants,  idiots  and  lunatics,  though  these  latter 
powers  are  not  necessarily  attendant  on  his 
office,  as  Blackstone  seems  to  have  imagined, 
but  can  be  delegated  by  the  Crown  to  any  other 
judicial  officer,  as  in  fact  they  were  delegated 
even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I,  when  the 
seals  were  held  by  Dr.  Williams,  then  dean  of 
Westminster  and  afterward  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  great  seal  has  been  not  infrequently^  put 
in  commission  and  was  last  so  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Thurlow  in  the  year  1793.    One 
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vice-chancellor  was  appointed  to  preside  in 
the  courts  of  equity  by  53  George  III,  c.  24,  and 
two  by  5  Vict  c.  5,  §  19.  The  two  last-men- 
tioned were  at  first  subordinate  vice-chancel- 
lors, but  they  were  afterward  all  made  of 
equal  rank.  They  sat  in  separate  courts,  and 
an  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  They  latterly  sat  in  the  chancery 
division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 
See  Chancery  ;  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

Chancellors  of  Ireland  and  Scotland- 
There  is  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  judicial  bench,  with  a 
salary  of  £8,000.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
British  ministry.  The  chancellorship  of  Scot- 
land was  abolished  at  the  union.  The  Scottish 
Chancellor  had  no  independent  jurisdiction  in 
equity,  as  there  has  never  been  a  separate 
court  of  equity  in  Scotland;  but  he  presided  in 
Parliament,  and  was  head  of  all  the  courts  of 
judicature  and  of  the  Scottish  office  of  chan- 
ceryi  in  which  all  charters  and  other  writs  ap- 
pointed to  pass  the  great  seal  were  recorded. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the 
Finance  Minister  of  the  Cabinet  and  as  all 
questions  of  supply  originate  in  ihe  House  of 
Commons,  a  peer  is  ineligible  for  this  office, 
which  originated  in  the  separation  of  the 
chancery  from  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  holder  of  this  office  in  recent 
years  is  generally  held  as  having  the  reversion 
to  the  premiership,  with  which  it  has  occasion- 
ally been  conjoined. 

The  Chancellor  of  ihe  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
is  the  representative  of  the  Crown  m  the  man- 
agement of  the  lands  of  the  duchy,  which  are 
the  personal  property  of  the  sovereign.  The 
office  is  a  sinecure  and  is  usually  held  by  a 
minister  of  Cabinet  rank,  of  high  standing  in 
the  country,  but  who  is  unable  to  bear  the 
phvsical  strain  incident  to  the  management  of 
a  heavy  department. 

The  Chancellor  of  a  University  is  an  official 
at  the  head  of  the  university,  generally  a  man 
of  rank,  whose  duties  are  more  or  less  nominal, 
but  who  is  regarded  as  conferring  the  degrees. 
At  Oxford  his  duties  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
charged by  the  vice-cLancellor ;  the  chancellor's 
own  acts  being  limited  to  the  signing  of  diplo- 
mas, etc.  Under  the  vice-chancellor  are  four 
pro-vice-chancellors,  nominated  by  him  from 
among  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom, 
in  his  absence  from  the  university,  he  delegates 
his  authority.  The  chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University,  whose  duties  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Oxford  official,  is  elected  bienni- 
ally by  the  senate;  but  there  is  no  instance,  at 
least  in  modem  times,  where  a  re-election  has 
not  taken  place. 

Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and 
Other  Military  Orders,  an  officer  who  seals  the 
commissions  and  the  mandates  of  the  chapter 
and  assembly  of  the  knights  of  the  order,  keeps 
the  register  of  their  proceedings  and  delivers 
their  acts  under  the  seal  of  their  order.  The 
title  ^^chancellor*  is  given,  in  England,  to  sev- 
eral officers  of  other  bodies. 

ChancellcrB  of  Other  European  Cotuitries. 
—  The  Chancellor  was  one  of  the  highest  offi- 
cers in  the  German  states  and  by  the  influence 
of  his  office  was  one  of  the  most  important.  In 
Germany  this  dignity  was  from  the  remotest 
tixnts  vested  in.  one  of  the  higher  clergy,  until 


the  head  of  the  German  clergy,  the  archbishop 
and  Elector  of  Mainz,  united  it  forever  with 
his  office  as  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire.  The 
two  other  spiritual  electors  held  the  same  dig- 
nity, but  it  was  merely  titular;  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  as  arch-chancellor  of  Italy;  the 
archbishop  of  Treves,  as  arch-chancellor  of  Gaul 
and  Aries,  that  is,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
once  belonging  to  Germany.  The  arch-chan- 
cellorship of  Mainz,  on  the  contrary,  had  im- 
portant duties  attached  to  it  —  the  .direction  of 
the  Diet  and  of  the  public  business,  as  well  as 
of  all  Imperial  chanceries.  The  Elector  appoint- 
ed a  vice-chancellor,  who  was  the  actusd  min- 
ister of  the  empire  at  the  Imperial  court.  In 
the  new  German  empire  the  Chancellor 
(Reichskamler)  is  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  (Bundesrath),  and  has  the  general 
conduct  of  the  imperial  administration.  All 
laws  of  the  empire,  after  being  sanctioned  by 
the  Emperor,  must  be  countersigned  when  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  of  France  held  a  position 
analogous  to  that  in  England,  was  the  highest 
officer  of  state  and  the  only  one  who,  when 
once  appointed,  could  not  be  dismissed.  In 
case,  therefore,  it  was  desired  to  remove  him 
from  participation  in  affairs,  a  keeper  of  the 
seals  (garde  des  sceaux)  was  appointed.  As 
the  Chancellor  was  properly  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  he  was  chosen  from  the  body  of  jurists. 
A  relic  of  his  spiritual  character  was,  that  all 
his  furniture,  liveries  and  even  his  coach,  were 
black. 

CHANCBLLORSVILLE,  The  Battle  of. 

The  Chancellorsville  campaign  included  the  bat- 
tle of  Chancellorsville,  1-3  May  1863,  the  action 
at  Marye's  Heights,  3  May  1863,  and  the  en- 
gagement at  Salem  Church,  3  and  4  May  1863. 
In  the  fore  part  of  April  1863  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  General  Hooker,  and  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  General  Lee,  confronted 
each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock at  Fredericksburg.  Lee  was  so  strongly 
entrenched  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  from 
Port  Royal  on  the  right  to  Banks'  Ford  on  the 
left,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  that  an  attack  on 
his  front  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Hooker 
concluded  to  march  his  cavalry  far  beyond  and 
around  Lee's  left,  destroy  his  communications 
with  Richmond  and  compel  him  to  leave  Fred- 
ericksburg, when  he  proposed  to  fall  on  his 
flank  and  rear  as  he  fell  back.  For  this  pur- 
pose General  Stoneman  with  10,000  cavalry  was 
put  in  motion,  13  April,  under  orders  to  ascend 
the  Rappahannock,  cross  it  west  of  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad,  attack  Lee's  cavalry 
wherever  found,  and  plant  himself  firmly  across 
his  line  of  retreat,  Stoneman  found  the  Rap- 
pahannock and  other  streams  so  swollen  by 
heavy  rains  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  movement,  and  Hooker  modified  his  plans. 
He  determined  to  flank  Lee's  position  and  com- 
pel him  to  come  out  and  fight  on  open  ground 
of  Hooker's  own  choosing.  Lee  had,  m  and 
around  Fredericksburg,  exclusive  of  cavalry, 
about  60,000  mbn  and  170  guns;  the  two  divi- 
sions of  McLaws  and  R.  H.  Anderson  of  Long- 
street's  corps,  and  Jackson,  with  the  divisions 
of  A.  P.  Hill  and  D.  H.  Hill,  commanded  hj 
R.  E,  Rodes;  Trimble,  commanded  by  R.  E. 
Colston  and  J.  A.  Early.  Hooker  had,  not  in- 
cluding his  12,000  cavalry,  about  118,000  men 
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and  380  guns,  divided  into  seven  corps:  First, 
Gen.  J.  F.  Reynolds;  Second,  D.  N.  Couch; 
Third.  D.  E.  Sickles;  Fifth,  George  G.  Meade; 
Sixth,  John  Sedgwick;  Eleventh,  O.  O.  How- 
ard; Twelfth,  H.  W.  Siocum.  Both  armies  were 
in  the  best  of  condition.  On  the  27th  the  Elev- 
enth and  Twelfth  corps  marched  for  Kelly's 
Ford,  25  miles  up  the  Rappahannock,  arriving 
on  the  28th,  and  being  joined  by  the  Fifth  corps, 
all  crossed  the  river  next  morning,  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  corps  marching  for  Germanna 
Ford  on  the  Rapidan,  the  Fifth  corps  for  Ely's 
Ford,  lower  down  the  same  stream.  Pleasan- 
ton's  cavaliy  brigade  accompanied  the  two 
columns.  Some  opposition  was  met  at  the 
fords,  and  at  2  p.m.  of  the  30th,  after  some 
sharp  encounters  with  Stuart's  cavalry,  on  the 
Germanna  road,  the  three  corps  united  at  Chan- 
cellorsville^  11  miles  west  of  Fredericksburg; 
and  were  joined  the  same  day  by  two  divisions 
of  the  Second  corps,  under  G>uch,  which  had 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  United  States 
Ford,  the  Third  •corps  also  being  near.  The 
cavalrjr  was  thrown  out  on  the  roads  toward 
Fredericksburg  and  Spottsylvania.  Hooker  had 
concentrated  with  great  ability  71,000  men  on 
Lee's  left  and  joined  them  before  night 
Mahone's  and  Posey's  brigades  of  Anderson's 
Confederate  division  had  been  guarding  United 
States  Ford;  the  passage  at  Germanna  Ford 
turned  this  position,  ana  the  two  brigades  on 
the  29tfa  fell  back  to  Chancellorsvill^  where 
Anderson  had  come  up  with  Wright's  brigade. 
Next  morning  Anderson  fell  back  with  the 
three  brigades  to  near  Tabernacle  Church,  four 
miles,  and  began  to  throw  up  works  covering 
the  roads  converging  at  that  point.  These 
movements  on  Lee  s  left  were  covered  by  dem- 
onstrations on  his  right  and  front  below  Fred- 
ericksburg. They  began  as  early  as  the  21  st, 
and  on  the  29th  Sedgwick,  with  the  First,  Third 
and  Sixth  corps,  moved  to  points  two  to  four 
miles  below  town,  threw  pontoon  bridges  across 
the  river  and  crossed  troops  to  hold  them.  On 
the  30th  he  was  ordered  to  demonstrate  on 
Lee's  rirfit  down  the  river,  and  the  Third  coips 
marched  by  the  north  bank  of  the  river  for 
Chancellorsville.  Sedgwick's  movements  did 
not  deceive  Lee.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th 
Stuart  had  informed  him  that  heavy  Union 
columns  were  marching  for  the  Rapidan^  and 
he  ordered  Anderson  to  march  with  Wright's 
brigade  to  Chancellorsville.  When  informed 
that  Hooker  had  crossed  the  Rapidan  he  or- 
dered McLaws,  leaving  Barksdale  s  brigade  on 
Marye's  Heights,  to  march  with  three  brigades, 
at  midnight  of  the  30th,  and  take  position  on 
Anderson's  right.  Jackson  was  ordered  with 
three  divisions  to  Chancellorsville,  leaving 
Early's  division  with  Barksdale's  brigade  —  in 
all,  about  8,500  men  and  30  ^ns  — to  hold 
the  lines  at  Fredericksburg  agamst  Sedgwidc. 
McLaws  arrived  on  Anderson's  right  about 
daylight,  and  was  joined  by  two  of  Ander- 
son's brigades  from  near  Banks'  Ford.  Jack- 
son, mardied  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  1 
May,  and  came  up  to  Anderson  at  Tabernacle 
Church  at  8,  suspended  work  on  the  entrench- 
ments and,  at  11  o'clock,  ordered  McLaws  and 
Anderson  forward  on  the  two  roads  leading  to 
Chancellorsville,  his  own  three  divisions  follow- 
ing Anderson.  Three  roads  lead  from  Chan- 
cellorsville to  Fredericksburg,  the  most  direct, 
the  old  turnpike,  passing  Salem  Church.    The 


second,  the  plank  road,  led  south  from  Chan- 
cellorsville, then  east  uniting  with  the  turnpike 
beyond  Tabernacle  Church.  Both  these  roads 
were  covered  by  Anderson's  works.  The  third 
road  led  northeastward,  passed  Banks'  Ford, 
about  six  miles  distant,  and  continued  to  Fred- 
ericksburg. It  was  11  o'clock,  1  May,  when 
Meade  pushed  out  two  divisions  on  the  Banks' 
Ford  road  and  one,  Sykes',  on  the  turnpike, 
under  orders  to  be  at  or  near  Banks'  Ford  at  2 
P.M.,  and  at  the  same  hour.  11  a.m.,  Siocum 
advanced  on  the  plank  roa<^  to  be  at  Taber- 
nacle Church  at  noon.  Hooker's  intention  being 
to  get  out  of  the  Wilderness,  uncover  Banks 
Ford,  and  form  for  battle  in  open,  elevated 
country,  his  right  at  Tabernacle  Church,  his  left 


covering  Banks'  Ford.  Meade's  left  division 
had  come  in  sight  of  Banks'  Ford;  Sykes,  sup- 
ported by  Hancock's  division.  Second  corps,  had 
encotmtered  McLaws  and  driven  him  back 
nearly  to  Anderson's  works;  Siocum,  over  two 
miles  out,  had  met  Jackson  and  was  sharplv 
skirmishing  with  him;  and  all  was  going  well, 
when  Hooker,  impressed  by  the  unexpected 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  fearing  his  own 
inability  to  get  entirely  out  of  the  tangled 
forest,  onto  open  ground,  before  being  beaten 
in  detail,  ordered  the  columns  back  to  Chancel- 
lorsville, thereby  giving  up  the  advantage  of 
Position  practically  gained  and  losing  the  con- 
dence  ol  his  corps  commanders.  Jackson  and 
McLaws  followed  the  retiring  troops  and  ielt 
the  lines  with  skirmishers,  and  McLaws  got 
guns  in  position  and  cannonaded  the  left  of  the 
line.  Hooker's  line,  as  completed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d,  extended  from  the  Rappahannock 
on  the  left  to  a  point  on  the  Germanna  plank 
road  full  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Cl^n- 
cellorsville.  The  Fifth  corps  and  a  division  of 
the  Second  was  on  the  left,  facing  east,  the 
right  in  advance  of  the  Chancellor  House.  The 
Twelfth  xorps  was  south  of  the  plank  road,  its 
left  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  front  of 
the  Chancellor  House,  its  rig^t  near  Hazel 
Grove,  a  little  over  a  mile  southwest  of  Chan- 
cellor's. Bimey's  division  of  the  Third  corps 
was  on  the  right  of  the  Twelfth,  and  the 
Eleventh  corps  continued  the  line  from  Dow- 
dall's  tavern  westward  beyond  Talle/s  farm. 
The  works  held  by  the  Twelfth,  Third  and 
Eleventh    corps    faced    south,    those    of    the 
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Twelfth  in  form  of  a  bow.  the  plank  road  being 
the  string  of  the  bow;  tnose  of  the  Eleventh 
ran  in  a  straight  line  generally  just  south  of  the 
road  For  nearly  the  entire  distance  the  line 
ran  through  an  almost  impenetrable  forest  of 
scrub-oak  and  pine.  There  was  a  spacious 
clearing  around  the  Chancellor  House,  where 
Hooker  had  his  headquarters,  and  open  ground 
around  Dowdall's.  A  division  of  the  Second 
corps  and  two  of  the  Third  were  in  reserve. 
Pleasanton's  cavalry  was  near  Chancellor's 
House.  On  the  evening  of  1  May  Lee  had  a 
conference  with  Jackson.  To  attack  Hooker's 
71,000  men,  behind  works,  with  48,000,  was  cer- 
tain to  entail  a  terrible  loss  of  life,  and  it  was 
determined  that  Jackson,  with  nearly  30,000 
men,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  should 
march  across  Hooker's  front  and  assail  his  right 
flank  and  rear,  Lee  remaining  with  McLaws'  and 


Anderson's  18,000  men  to  watch  his  left,  demon- 
strate on  it,  and  guard  the  roads  to  Fredericks- 
burg. Jackson  moved  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
with  his  accustomed  celerity,  and  about  4:30  p.m. 
his  head  of  column  was  on  Hooker's  right  and 
rear,  and  he  began  to  form  line  a  scant  mile  from 
the  right  flank  of  the  Eleventh  corps.  His 
movement  had  been  discovered  and  misunder- 
stood. As  early  as  9  o'clock  he  was  seen 
marching  a  mile  or  so  to  the  south;  informa- 
tion of  the  fact  was  sent  to  Slocum  and  How- 
ard, and  the  instructions  to  both  to  strengthen 
their  flanks.  Hooker  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Lee  was  retreating,  and  about  1 
P.M.  Sickles,  at  his  own  request,  was  ordered 
to  take  two  divisions  of  the  Third  corps,  move 
out  and  attack,  which  he  did,  falling  on  Jack- 
son's rear  at  Welford's  Furnace,  tsiing  some 
prisoners.  Barlow's  brigade  of  the  Eleventh 
corps  was  sent  to  Sickles  and  Pleasanton's  cav- 
alry joined  hini,  but  the  forest  was  too  dense 
for  cavalry  operations,  and  Pleasanton  with- 
drew two  of  his  regiments  and  battery  to  Hazel 
Grove,  where  Sickles  had  left  some  of  his 
artillery.  Williams'  division  of  the  Twelfth 
corps  was  sent  from  its  works  to  form  on 
Sickles'  left,  attack  Anderson's  left  and  roll  him 
back  on  Chancellorsville.  Williams  was  about 
to  attack  when  Jackson  fell  on  the  flank  of  the 
Eleventh  corps  and  went  back  to  his  works. 
The  Eleventh  corps  was  badly  posted  and, 
though  repeatedly  informed  by  brigade  and 
regimental^  commanders  and  picket  officers  of 
the  gathering  enemy  on  the  flank,  the  superior 
officers,  with  one  exception,  lulled  into  security 
by  the  pleasing  reports  that  Jackson  was  retreat- 
ing, made  no  adequate  provision  against  a  flank 
attack,  and  most  of  the  men  were  preparing 
supper  when  the   storm  broke.     Jackson  had 


formed  his  26XJ00  infantry  in  three  lines  across 
the  plank  roao,  a  mile  on  either  side  of  it  artil- 
lery in  the  road,  and  a  little  after  5  o'clock  gave 
the  order  to  advance.  The  lines  advanced  with 
a  rush,  startling  the  game  in  the  forest.  The 
Union  skirmishers  were  quickW  driven  in,  and 
with  a  wild  yell  the  main  Confederate  line 
struck  the  right  brigade  of  Devens'  division, 
flanked  it,  and  after  two  or  three  rounds  had 
been  fired  it  gave  way,  the  enemjr  following, 
striking  and  flanking  everything  m  the  way. 
No  troops  in  the  world,  so  placed,  could  stay 
such  an  attack.  Some  regiments  made  heroic 
stand  and  fought  brilliantly,  but  in  30  minutes 
Devens'  division  of  4,000  men  was  routed  and 
the  Confederates  advanced  upon  Schurz's  di- 
vision, which  had  changed  front.  Schurz  held 
ground  about  20  minutes,  and  then  fell  back 
upon  Buschbeck's  brigade,  east  of  Dowdall's. 
Here  Schurz  rallied  some  of  his  men.  Busch- 
beck  stood  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it 
was  after  7  o'clock,  when,  attacked  in  front  and 
flank,  he  fell  back  in  good  order  to  Fairview, 
where  40  guns  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
corps  were  being  massed  on  high  ground  in  his 
rear.  Howard's  corps  had  been  driven  two 
miles  in  less  than  two  hours,  losing  nearly  1,500 
killed  and  wounded  and  1,000  prisoners.  The 
force  of  Jackson's  attack  had  spent  itself;  his 
two  leading  divisions  —  Rodes'  and  Colston's  — 
had  become  inextricably  mixed;  the  men  were 
tired  and  hungry,  and  Jackson  suspended  their 
further  advance  and  ordered  A.  P.  Hill  to  re- 
lieve them.  Meanwhile  Hooker  had  sent 
Berry's  division  of  the  Third  corps  and  Hays' 
brigade  of  the  Second  to  the  west  edge  of  the 
open  field  north  of  the  road;  on  Berry's  right 
were  some  of  Schurz's  regiments;  and  Wil- 
liams, desisting  from  his  attack  on  Anderson, 
regained  part  of  his  works  and  formed  south 
of  the  road  on  Berry's  left,  Buschbeck  in  his 
rear.  This  covered  the  road  at  a  distance  of 
a  little  over  a  half  mile  west  of  Chancellor's 
House.  Sickles,  when  informed  of  Howard's 
disaster,  fell  back  from  Wei  ford  Furnace  to 
Hazel  Grove  and  formed  on  Pleasanton's  left. 
Biarlow  drew  up  in  Pleasanton's  rear,  all  close 
to  Williams'  left  and  front.  The  two  Confed- 
erate lines  fell  back  to  the  open  ground  around 
Dowdall's,  to  re-form,  and  A.  P.  Hill  was 
brought  up  and  his  leading  brigade  pushed 
along  the  plank  road  beyond  the  intersection  of 
a  road  leading  left  to  White  House,  and  United 
States  Ford,  the  road  to  be  taken  by  Hill  to 
cut  off  Hooker's  retreat.  While  Jackson  was. 
reconnoitering  on  this  road,  beyond  his  main 
line,  skirmishing  began  between  the  opposing 
pickets  in  the  woods,  and  as  j^ackson,  with  his 
staff  and  orderlies,  was  riding  back,  the 
mounted  body  was  mistaken  for  Union  cavalry 
and  fired  into,  Jackson  (about  9:20  p.m.)  was 
wounded  in  three  places,  both  arms  being  shat- 
tered. Nearly  the  entire  escort  were  also  killed 
or  wounded.  Jackson  died  10  May.  At  the 
sound  of  the  firing  in  the  woods  the  Union  guns 
on  Fairview  opened  a  furious  fire  down  the 
plank  road,  causing  some  confusion  to  the  Con- 
federate column  on  it.  During  this  fire  A.  P. 
Hill,  next  in  command,  was  wounded;  the 
intended  advance  was  suspended,  and  Gen.  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart  was  sent  for  to  take  command. 
During  the  night  and  early  morning  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  Union  line  by  which 
the  approaches  on  the  right  to  the  United  States 
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Ford  were  covered  by  Reynolds'  corps  and  part 
of  Meade's,  and  the  Eleventh  corps  took  posi- 
tion on  the  extreme  left  vacated  by  Meade.  At 
9  P.M.  Hooker,  not  knowing  that  Sedgwick's 
entire  corps  was  at  Fredericksburg,  ordered  him 
to  cross  from  Falmouth  and  march  tip  the  south 
side  of  the  river  to  Chancellorsville  and  attack 
Lee's  rear  at  daylight,  3  May,  while  he  attacked 
in  front.  Pleasanton  and  Sickles  were  ordered 
to  fall  back  from  Hazel  Grove  at  dawn.  Pleas- 
anton marched  back  at  4  o'clock,  and  Sickles 
was  following  when  his  rear  was  caught  by  the 
oncoming  Confederate  line.  Stuart,  who  had 
assumed  command  of  Jackson's  corps,  advanced 
at  5  o'clock,  3  May,  with  great  impetuosity,  his 
right  attacking  Sickles  as  his  rear  brigade  was 
about  retiring  from  Hazel  Grove.  The  brigade 
was  soon  driven,  four  guns  were  captured  and 
Stuart  swept  on.  Thirty  Confederate  guns 
were  put  in  position  at  Hazel  Grove  which 
swept  the  open  ground  of  Fairview  and  poured 
an  enfilading  fire  on  the  right  of  Geary's  di- 
vision of  the  Twelfth  corps,  which  was  fighting 
Anderson,  and  at  the  same  time  Gearys  left 
was  being  pounded  by  McLaws*  guns.  The  bat- 
tle now  became  fierce  along  the  entire  line  of 
the  Second,  Third  and  Twelfth  corps.  On  the 
right  Stuart's  men  fought  French's  division  of 
the  Second  corps  and  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Third  taking  the  Union  works,  being  driven 
from  them  and  retaking  them.  Williams  was 
fighting  Stuart's  right,  Geary  of  the  Twelfth 
corps  was  desperately  engap^ng  Anderson,  and 
on  nis  left,  covering  Fredericksburg  road,  Han- 
cock's division  of  the  Second  corps  was  resist- 
ing the  fierce  attacks  of  McLaws.  Stuart  grad- 
ually gained  ground  and  united  his  right  with 
Anderson's  left  near  Hazel  Grove.  The  Union 
ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  finally,  about 
9  o'clock,  French,  of  the  Second  corps,  the 
Third  corps  and  Williams'  division  of  the 
Twelfth,  after  frightful  losses,  began  to  fall 
back,  and  the  Confederates  gained  the  west  of 
the  Chancellor  plateau  and  swept  it  with  ar- 
tillery. A  cannon-shot  struck  a  pillar  of  the 
Chancellor  House  against  which  Hooker  was 
leaning.  He  was  knocked  down  and  stunned, 
and  Couch,  who  was  second  in  command,  was 
instructed  by  Hooker  to  withdraw  to  a  position, 
already  selected,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  Qiancellor  House,  and  covering 
United  States  Ford.  The  right  and  centre, 
closely  pressed,  fought  their  way  back ;  Geary, 
attacked  in  front,  right  flank  and  rear,  fol- 
lowed; Hancock  followed  Geary;  before  noon 
the  troops  were  in  the  new  position,  and  here 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  proper  ended,  for, 
before  Lee  had  completed  preparations  to  re- 
new his  attack,  he  heard  of  the  capture  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Marye's  Heights  and  the 
advance  of  Sedgwick.  Suspending  further 
operations  against  Hooker,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Sedgwick,  sending  McLaws*  division 
to  oppose  him. 

When  Sedgwick  received  Hooker's  order  of 
9  P.M.,  2  May,  to  cross  the  river  at  Fredericks- 
burg, he  had  already  done  so  and  was  three 
miles  below  the  town.  It  was  11  p.m.  when  he 
received  the  order;  he  had  14  miles  to  march 
before  he  could  reach  Chancellorsville,  and  an 
enemy  barred  the  way.  He  had  about  23.000 
men.  His  three  divisions  were  commanded  by 
Gens.  John  Newton,  W.  T.  H.  Brooks  and  A. 
P.  Howe.    Brooks  was  left  below  Fredericks- 


burg, and  Newton  led  the  advance  on  the  town. 
The  night  was  dark;  progress  was  slow;  fre- 
quent halts  being  made  while  the  skirmishers 
were  feeling  the  way;  it  was  the  gray  of  the 
morning  when  Newton  reached  the  rear  and 
left  of  Fre<)ericksburg ;  and  as  dayUght  came 
Marye's  Heights  were  seen  to  be  held  by  the 
enemv.  Gibbon  crossed  the  river  from  Fal- 
mouth and  reported  to  Sedgwick  with  his  divi- 
sion, and  under  cover  of  a  •  demonstration  by 
Newton,  advanced  on  the  right  to  turn  the 
position,  but  was  stopped  by  the  canal  and  a 
concentrated  fire  of  artillery.  He  found  also 
that  Hays'  brigade  of  Early's  division  and  Wil- 
cox's of  Anderson's  were  in  his  front,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fall  back.  On  the  other  flank 
Howe's  division  failed  to  make  an  impression. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  assault  the  heights 
and  storming  columns  were  formed,  Howe 
forming^  three  on  the  left  and  Newton  two  of 
two  regiments  each,  strongly  supported.  These 
were  launched  against  the  Confederate,  position 
and  were  bloodily  repulsed  by  Barksdale's  bri- 
gade. The  assault  was  renewed  and  Marye's 
Heights  carried  about  11  o'clock,  with  a  loss  to 
Sed^ick  of  nearly  1,000  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  in  a  very  few  minutes.  He  took  15 
guns  and  nearly  1,()(X)  prisoners.  Here  a  delay 
occurred  to  get  Brooks'  division  up,  which  was 
to  take  the  advance,  and  it  was  3  o'clock  before 
Sedgwick  marched  for  Chancellorsville,  leaving 
Gibbon  to  hold  the  town  and  cover  the  bridges 
there.  His  march  was  impeded  by  Wilcox,  who 
had  regained  the  road  in  his  front  and  made  a 
stand  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  Salem  Church, 
where  McLaws  had  now  come  up  and  formed 
across  the  road.  Brooks'  division  advanced  and 
Wilcox  fell  back  to  the  church,  Brooks  closely 
following,  and  a  desperate  encounter  raged 
around  the  church,  in  which  at  first  Brooks, 
supported  by  Newton,  was  successful,  but  was 
finally  compelled  to  fall  back  after  losing  1,500 
men.  Dispositions  were  made  to  renew  the 
struggle,  but  night  came  and  both  sides  slept 
on  their  arms.  Early,  who  had  concentrated 
his  command  at. Cox's,  on  the  telegraph  road, 
south  of  Fredericksburg,  had  Lee's  permission 
to  attack  Marye's  Heip^hts  and  Sedgwick's  rear 
at  daylight.  He  was  joined  by  Barksdale  and, 
as  Marye's  Heights  were  held  by  a  small  Union 
force,  his  attack  succeeded.  Leaving  Barksdale 
to  hold  the  heights  and  prevent  an  advance  of 
Gibbon,  who  was  in  the  town,  Early  moved 
toward  Salem  Church  and  asked  McLaws  to 
co-operate  with  him.  Meanwhile  Lee,  retain- 
ing only  Jackson's  three  depleted  divisions  to 
confront  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  led  An- 
derson to  unite  with  McLaws  and  Early,  and 
drive  Sedgwick  across  the  Rappahannock,  the 
three  divisions  aggregating  about  21,000  men. 
Anderson  arrivea  about  noon  of  the  4th  and 
took  position  between  McLaws  and  Early. 
Sedgwick  was  now  hemmed  in  on  three  sides, 
his  line  in  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  both  flanks  on 
the  river  covering  Banks'  Ford.  The  line  was 
five  or  six  miles  in  length,  Newton,  on  the 
right,  facing  McLaws  on  the  west;  Brooks,  in 
the  centre,  facing  south,  confronting  Anderson, 
and  Howe,  on  die  left,  facing  east,  opposing 
Early.  Skirmishing  was  kept  up  during  the 
day,  and  at  6  o'clock,  Lee,  after  reconnoitering 
the  position,  ordered  an  attack  to  break  the 
centre.  Newton  was  not  seriously  attacked  but 
Howe  and  Brooks  were  assailed  with  great 
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spirit,  Early,  falling  upon  the  former  and 
endeavoring  to  turn  his  left,  in  which  he  did 
not  succeed,  two  of  his  brigades  being  repulsed 
and  thrown  into  confusion  by  Howe's  artillery. 
An  attack  on  Howe's  right  and  Brooks'  left  was 
also  repulsed.  The  Confederates  continued  the 
contest  until  darkness  ,put  an  end  to  it.  Sedg- 
wick then  withdrew  trom  the  field  to  Banks' 
Ford,  where  he  was  covered  by  34  guns  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  but  he  had  lost  so 
heavily  and  was  hemmed  in  so  closely  that, 
with  Hooker's  approval,  he  crossed  the  river 
during  the  night,  taking  with  him  nine  captured 
guns  and  about  1,400  j>risoners.  His  loss,  since 
crossing  the  river  on  the  2d,  had  been  3,200 
killed  and  wounded  and  1,500  captured.  During 
the  night  Gibbon  recrosscd  the  river  to  Fal- 
mouth, and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  Lee 
was  again  in  f ull  j)ossession  of  the  south  side 
of  the  river  below  Chancellorsville.  Early  was 
left  to  hold  Fredericksburg,  and  Lee  marched 
back  with  McLaws  and  Anderson  to  renew  the 
battle  with  Hooker.  A  heavy  storm  came  up, 
converting  dry  ravines  into  torrents  and  the 
soil  to  deep  mire,  and  the  attack  was  deferred 
\mtil  next  morning.  When  day  came  Hooker 
had  recrossed  the  river  at, United  States  Ford, 
and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  marched  to  its 
old  camp,  and  Lee  returned  to  his  old  position 
at  Fredericksburg.  The  Union  loss  at  Chan- 
cellorsville was  1,082  killed,  6,849  wounded  and 
4,214  missing.  Including  the  losses  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Maiye's  Heights  and  Salem  Church, 
the  Union  loss  in  the  entire  campaign,  27  Ajpril 
to  5  May,  was  1,606  killed,  9,762  wounded  and 
5,919  missing;  an  aggregate  of  17,287.  The 
Confederate  loss  during  the  campaign  was  1,665 
killed,  9,081  wounded  and  2,018  captured;  an 
aggregate  of  12,764.  Consult  ^Official  Rec- 
ords>  (Vol.  XXV);  Hotchkiss  and  Allan, 
< Chancellorsville > ;  Doubleday,  Abner,  ^Chan- 
cellorsville and  G€ttysburg> ;  Bates,  S.  P.,  *The 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville> ;  Dodge,  T.  A.,  <The 
Campaign  of  Chancellorsville^ ;  Hamlin,  A.  C, 
<The  Battle  of  Chancellorsville > ;  The  Century 
Company's  <  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War>   (Vol.  HI). 

E.  A.  Carman. 

CHANCERY,  formerly,  the  highest  court 
of  justice  in.  England,  now  consolidated  with 
the  other  superior  courts  in  the  Supreme  C)ourt 
of  Judicature. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  obtained  its  name 
from  being  under  the'  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  its  purpose  was  never  more 
succinctly  expressed  than  in  Cowel  and  Jacob's 
Law  Dictionary:  <<A11  the  other  justices  in  the 
Kingdom  are  tied  to  the  law,  but  the  Chan- 
cellor hath  the  King's  absolute  power  to  mod- 
erate the  written  law,  govern  his  judgment  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  conscience,  and  order- 
ing all  things  juxta  <equum  et  bonum.  .  .  . 
He  is  not  limited  b^  the  written  law,  but  by 
conscience  and  equity,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  matter.*  And  in  the  words 
of  King  James  I,  ®When  the  rigour  of  the  law 
in  many  cases  will  undo  a  man,  then  the  Chan- 
cery tempers  the  law  with  equity,  and  so  mixes 
mercy  with  justice,  as  it  preserves  a  man  from 
destruction.*  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  therefore  wide;  and  between  it  and  the 
common  lawyers  a  long  struggle  ensued.  Its 
jurisdiction  was  inoperative  in  ordinary  com- 


mon law  cases,  or  in  civil  cases  in  which  the 
common  law  courts  could  render  adequate  jus- 
tice. The  great  objection  of  the  common  law 
practitioners  was  that  the  very  extensive  pow- 
ers of  the  chancellor's  court  were  exercised, 
not  according  to  fixed  rules  of  law,  but  at  the 
discretion  of  the  chancellor.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  under  a  succession  of  able 
chancellors,  the  body  of  law  administered  by 
it  became  quite  as  nxed  as  the  common  law. 
Thus  there  came  into  existence  the  curious 
anomaly  of  two  co-ordinate  sets  of  tribunals 
adjudicating  on  the  same  matters  on  conflicting 
principles.  It  was  thus  ^^uite  possible  for  a 
suitor  to  win  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  who  had 
not  the  smallest  chance  of  prevailing  in  the 
common  law  courts.  In  the  caustic  words  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  one  tribunal  was 
set  up  to  do  injustice  and  another  to  stop  it. 
The  distinctive  functions  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery remained  until  the  passing  of  the  Judi- 
cature Acts  of  1873  and  1875.  (See  below). 
The  Court  of  Chancery  embraced  six  superior 
courts  called  high  courts  of  chancery  and  nu- 
merous inferior  courts.  The  supenor  courts 
were  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  constituted  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sitting  alone  with  either  of  the  two 
lords  justices  in  appeal  or  by  the  two  lords  jus- 
tices sitting  together  apart  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; and  the  courts  of  the  three  vice-chan- 
cellors. The  ordinary  le^al  jurisdiction  of 
chancery  embraced  the.  issuing  of  writs  for  a 
new  Parliament;  of  pleas  of  scire  facias  to  re- 
peal letters  patent,  and  of  all  original  writs. 
There  was  also  a  lunsdiction  acquired  by  stat- 
ute or  special  delegation  in  issuing  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  and  inquiring  into  charitable 
uses.  There  were  numerous  other  powers  con- 
ferred by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  together  with  the  lords  justices  of 
appeal,  had  exclusive  authority  over  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  idiots  and  lunatics.  Ap- 
peals in  bankruptcy  were  heard  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Chancery.  The  sittings  and  busi- 
ness of  this  court  of  appeal  were  regulated  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at 
one  time,  by  reason  of  its  traditions  and  forms 
(commonly  known  as  *red  tape^)  became  so 
cumbersome  as  partially  to  defeat  its  own  osten- 
sible aims  and  rendered  reform  imperative. 
Charles  Dickens  made  a  determined  attack  upon 
the  delays  of  chancery  practice  in  his  ^  Bleak 
House,  >  and  subsequent  changes  have  been 
commonly  attributed  to  his  influence. 

The  English  Court  of  Chancery  is  now  a  di- 
vision of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  is  it- 
self one  of  the  two  departments  of  the  Supreme 
C^urt  of  Judicature  in  which  are  united  all  the 
higher  courts  of  justice  in  England,  exclusive 
of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  privy  council.  The  present 
judges  of  chancery  as  a  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
presides  over  the  division,  and  six  justices. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  by 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  es- 
tablished, the  distribution  of  business,  both  as 
to  its  commencement  and  its  transfer,  was  made 
subject  to  rules  of  court  and  orders  of  transfer. 
By  the  operation  of  these  provisions  chancery, 
like  the  other  divisions  of  the  court  to  whidi 
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it  now  belongs,  wa^  gradually  to  cease  to  be 
a  separate  department;  but  in  the  meanwhile, 
subiect  to  these  rules  and  orders,  certain  causes 
and  matters  were  assigned  to  chancery  until 
these  provisions  should  take  their  full  efifect. 
These  are  enumerated  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Act  (36  &  37  Vict,  c  66,  §  34),  and 
are  (1)  all  causes  and  matters  pending  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  at  the  commencement 
of  the  act  (finally  fixed  for  1  Nov.  1875) ;  (2) 
all  causes  and  matters  to  be  commenced  after 
the  commencement  of  the  act  under  any  act  of 
Parliament  by  which  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
respect  to  such  causes  or  matters  has  been 
given  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  to  any  judges 
or.  judge  thereof,  except  appeals  from  County 
Courts;  (3)  adxninist ration  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons;  partnerships;  mortgages; 
raising  of  portions  or  other  charges  on  land; 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  prop- 
erty subject  to  any  lien  or  charge ;  tnists,  char- 
itable or  private;  rectification  or  setting  aside 
or  cancellation  of  deeds  or  other  written  in- 
struments; perfoonance  of  contracts  between 
vendors  ana  purchasers  of  real  estates,  includ- 
ing contracts  for  leases-  partition  and  sale  of 
real  estate;  wardship  of  mfants  and  the  care 
of  infants'  estates.  Chancery,  as  a  division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  has  no  exclusive  right 
to  the  administration  of  equity,  the  act  already 
mentioned  making  provision  under  certain  rules 
for  the  concurrent  administration  of  law  and 
equity  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature.  The  Court  of  Appeal  in  (Chan- 
cery no  longer  exists  and  its  functions  are 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  in 
the  new  Supreme  0>urt  of  Judicature  is  the 
complementary  department  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  affairs  of  Itmatics  are  still  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  See 
also  Equity. 

In  the  United  States  the  general  tendency 
has  been  likewise  to  abolish  courts  of  chancery 
as  separate  departments,  and  equity  jurisdiction 
is  generally  conferred  on  the  courts  of  law. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Tennessee  are 
among  the  few  States  that  still  retain  the  for- 
mer practice.  . 

In  the  Catholic  Church  the  chancery  denotes 
(I)  the  office  in  a  diocese  whence  come  those 
aocuments  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  episco- 
pal power*  (2)  the  office  in  Rome  which  drafts 
and  expeoites  the  bills  or  briefs  by  which  the 
mind  of  the  Pope  is  made  known  to  Christen- 
dom or  to  particular  suitors. 

CHANCRE.    See  Syphius. 

CHANCROID,  a  contagious  venereal 
disease  characterized  by  the  presence  of  one 
or  more,  often  several,  suppurative  ulcers, 
chiefly  located  in  the  genital  regions.  These 
are  due  to  infection  by  the  organisms  of  dirt 
and  are  not  true  syphilitic  lesions.  Very  fre- 
quently both  hard  and  soft  chancres  are  com- 
municated at  the  same  time,  but  they  can  be 
distinguished.  Chancroid  is  definitely  a  dirt 
disease  and  is  due  to  uncleanliness  as  well,  per- 
haps, as  to  a  specific  micro-organism,  the  strep- 
tobacillus  of  Ducrey.  (Chancroid  usually  de- 
velops within  24  to  48  hours  after  infection  as 
a  minute  macule  or  pin-point  vesico-pustule 
surrounded  by  a  reddish  halo.  This  increases 
day  by  day  until  a  pustule  or  ulcer  about  the 
size  of  a  amall  coin  is  developed^   This  ulcer  is 


usually  a  soft  ulcer.  There  is  not  much  in- 
duration in  the  connective  tissue  beneath  it, 
which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  be- 
tween it  and  true  syphilitic  chancre.  Chancroids 
are  usually  multiple,  whereas  chancres  are  usu- 
ally single.  They  persist  usually  from  three  to 
six  weeks  and  are  often  very  difficult  to  cure, 
and  furthermore  a  patient  with  chancroid  may 
reinfect  himself  and  thus  spread  the  lesion  at 
times  very  widely. 

CHANDA,  chun'da  or  chan'da,  India,  chief 
town  of  the  (fistrict  of  Chanda  in  the  Nagpur 
division  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  90  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Nagpur.  It  is  surround- 
ed hy  a  stone  wall  five  and  a  half  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, from  15  to  20  feet. high,  10  feet  thick  and 
flanked  with  rough  towers  large  enough  for 
the  heaviest  guns;  inside  which  are  cultivated 
fields  and  detached  villages,  while  there  are 
adse  suburban  q^rters  outside.  There  is  a 
citadel  now  enclosin|f  the  jail,  tomb  of  theGond 
kings,  three  interesting  temples,  massive  mono- 
liths, etc  Outside  the  walls  is  a  large  water 
tank  constructed  under  Gond  rule  and  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  statuary  known  as  Rayap- 
pa's  idols,  the  largest  of  which  is  26x18x3  feet. 
The  town  has  a  public  park,  civil  station  and 
military  cantonments.  Chanda  is  the  commer- 
cial centre  of  the  district  with  manufactures 
of  silk,  cotton,  dyestuffs,  slippers,  bamboo 
work  and  gold  and  silver  work.  It  has  nu- 
merous schools  and  a  mission  station.  The  dis- 
trict contains  considerable  iron  and  coal  de- 
posits. Pop.  (1911)  19,866;  the  district  has  an 
area  of  10,156  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
677,544. 

CHANDBLEUR,  shafi-de-ler,  ISLANDS, 
a  group  of  about  15  small  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  about  25  miles  off  the  east  coast  of 
Louisiana,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
Chandeleur  Sound.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on 
the  northern  end  of  the  northernmost  island 
which  is  in  lat.  30*  2*  N.  and  long.  88"  52'  W. 

CHANDSUBR.  An  apparatus  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  or  vault  and  supporting  two 
or  more   lighting  units.     Usually,   in  modem 


Pig.  X. —  Ci)  Roman  Cfaristiaii  Looem*  penaUs  for  four 
wicks  (from  the  Catacombs).  (2)  Corona  style  Chan- 
delier (from  an  old  MS.).  (3)  German  church  Chandetier 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

times,  the  lijghts  are  supported  on  arms  or 
branches  radiating  from  a  central  shaft.  The 
chandelier  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  ancient  suspended  oil  lamp  (lychnus)  of 
.  several  wicks  (polyntixos)  used  by  the  Romans. 
(See  Fig.  1).  By  the  4th  century  a.d.  the 
:Catholic.  Church  began  j  to  use  ^orotuF,  phari. 
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pharicanthari;  circuit  luminum,  polycandelct, 
etc.,  carrying  a  multitude  of  candles  (Pope 
Adrian  presented  Saint  Peter's,  Rome,  with  one 
carrying  1,370  candles  in  the  8th  century). 
These  were  all  terms  for  the  corona  lucis  (see 
C(mm)na),  or  crown  light.  Great  and  beautiful 
examples  of  these  elaborate  crown  lights  are 
still  in  existence  in  the  •heavenly  Jerusalem* 
design,  with  their  small  towers  or  •tabernacles* 
or  •gates*  for  the  Apostles.  That  presented 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  the  minster  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  is  13  feet  in  diameter.  (See  Fig.  2). 
Another  is  in  the  Hildesheim  Cathedral  (circa 
1050),  20  feet  in  diameter  with  72  candle  hold- 
ers. Most  of  the  elaborate  crown  lights  were 
constructed  in  the  Uth  and  12th  centuries,  and 
while  many  carried  candles,  others  were  for  oil 
lamps.  Their  construction  was,  for  the  most 
part,  of  metal  (copper,  iron,  silver,  even  gold) 
and  ornamented  with  enamels,  etc;  some  were 
of  wood.    In  the  13th  century  elaborate  forged 


more  general.  Flanders  produced  lovely  chan- 
deliers at  this  time  which  are  yet  much  ad- 
mired. To  this  century  belongs  the  famous 
historic  •Galileo*  chandelier  in  the  cathedral 
of  Piza,  a  magnificent  work  of  bronze  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  whose  swinging  is  said  to 
have  led  to  the  pendulum  in  horology.  In  the 
17th  century  a  few  wooden  chandeliers  were 
still  produced,  but  with  artistic  carved  decora- 
tion—  most  of  them  were  constructed  for  tem- 
porary (festivals,  etc.)  use.  Under  Louis  XIII 
Dutch  copper  chandeliers  became  popular.  This 
style  had  a  central  shaft  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  balls  relieved  by  balustre  forms.  A  com- 
mon device  was  to  have  the  chandelier  sur- 
mounted by  a  royal  crown,  ducal  or  other  coro- 
net. Very  elaborate  chandeliers  were  produced 
in  this  century  in  wrought  iron,  bronze  and 
copper  (Flanders  was  doing  very  fine  work  in 
copper  castings).  Silver  was  used  to  some 
extent,  also  rode  crystal  was  becoming  quite 


Pig.  2. — The  great  13th  oeatury  Corona  Chandelier  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  Minster. 

right,  style  of  Tower  decoration. 


Details:     Left,  section  of  railing; 


ironwork  was  in  great  vogue,  therefore  chan- 
deliers were  fashioned  in  this  manner.  In  the 
14th  century  chandeliers  began  to  take  on  a 
star  or  radiation  form  with  six  to  eight 
branches  supporting  a  number  of  candles  or 
lamps.  These  were  mostly  of  bronze.  In  this 
I)enod  a  species  of  trophy  device  in  chande- 
liers took  form  in  Germany,  made  up  of  the 
horns  of  the  animals  of  the  chase  (stag,  elk, 
elephant,  etc.).  This  fashion  remained  popular 
till  the  18th  century.  In  the  I5th  century 
wooden  crosses  acted  as  chandeliers  frequently. 
Oak  was  much  favored,  and,  while  many  were 
quite  plain,  others,  for  church  use,  had  elab- 
orately carved  centrepieces  from  which  radi- 
ated handsomely  decorated  curved  arms  of 
forged  iron  supporting  candle  sockets;  others 
were  entirely  of  bronze  or  copper,  a  few  of 
silver.  The  plain  crown  light  still  persisted. 
The  16th  century  retained  much  of  the  radiate 
style  of  the  preceding  century  but  rock-crystal 
decoration  (which  had  been  practised  m  a 
modest  way  since  the  13th  century)  appears 
(from  documentary  evidence)  to  have  become 


the  vogue;  but  the  former  was  alone  used  by 
royalty,  nobility  and  the  (Church.  The  crystal 
ornament  was  becoming  a  part  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  wealthy.  In  the  18th  century 
the  thorough  combustion  (sootless)  of  oil  was 
becoming  effective  (Argand,  Lange,  Quinquet 
inventions),  and  we  have  suspended  lamps 
largely  replacing  candles  in  chandeliers.  Under 
Lotus  XV  and  Louis  XVI  were  constructed 
for  lay  use  more  chandeliers  of  great  import- 
ance tiian  ever  before,  the  (^urch  having  had 
the  very  lar^e  and  elaborate  pieces.  The  fur- 
nishing of  a  vie  homes  with  luxurious  decora- 
tion was  a  new  growth,  and,  by  the  second  half 
of  the  18th  century,  practically  all  chandeliers 
had  crystal  ornament.  Every  chandelier  by  this 
time  had  arms  or  branches;  the  •console*  or 
reclining  m  was  the  form  prevalent.  A  com- 
mon style  of  crystal  decoration  consisted  of 
interlacing  strings  of  facetted  crystal  beads -^ 
often  so  elaborate  as  to  be  cumbersome.  Ordi- 
nary glass  sufficed  usually,  but  rock  crystal  was 
favored  by  the  wealthy.  The  chandelier,  in 
some  form,  was  now  common  ptoptny  among 
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all  classes  of  city  dwellers,  except  the  very 
poorest.  In  chandeliers  de  luxe  we  find  por- 
celain (Dresden  and  S^res)  flowers  figuring 
as  ornament,  and  soon  the  usage  of  these  fictile 


Pig.  3. — Horizontal  plan  (birds'-eye  view)  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
Corona  Chandelier. 

flowers  became  so  common  that  porcelain 
flower-making  became  a  distinct  Paris  industry. 
Some  chandeliers  of  the  Louis   XVI   period 


Pig.  4. — Italian  iSth  Century  Crystal  (lustre)  Chandelier. 
In  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

had  their  facetted  beads  made  of  strass,  some 
of  polished  steel. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century 
but  one  style  prevailed  in  the  construction  of 
chandeliers,  bronze-pilt  frames  so  swarming 
with  crystal  decoration  as  to  make  the  chan- 


delier body  a  mere  accessory  hidden  in  garlands 
of  crystal  beads.  Immense,  gorgeous  construc- 
tions were  made  for  use  m  the  theatres,  etc, 
the  most  noted  being  that  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  Paris,  by  Gamier.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas  for  lightinpr  purpose  no 
great  transformations  occurred  m  the  forms 
used  for  chandelier  ^often  termed  gasolier) 
construction,  pipes  taidng  the  place  of  bar 
metal  and  gas  nipples  displacing  the  old  candle 
pricket  or  the  later  sodkets.  But,  with  the 
comparatively  recent  invention  of  illumination 
by  electricity,  a  wider  field  has  been  ^ven  for 
tne  designer  to  work  in.  In  America  very 
artistic  forms  have  evolved  in  the  electrolier, 
some  reverting  to  the  classic  Greco-Roman  lych- 
ntis,  others  snowing  modem  originality. 

Bibliography^ —  Benesch,  Ladislaus  Elder 
v.,  ^Das  Beleuchtungswesen  von  Mittelalter  bis 
ziun  Mitte  des  XlX.  Jahrhunderts,^  etc  (Vi- 
enna 1905) ;  d'AlIemagne,  Henri  Rene,  <His- 
toire  du  Luminaire^  (Paris  1891)  ;  Gamier,  J. 
L.  C,  ^Le  nouvel  Opera  de  Paris*  (Paris  1875)  ; 
GoertZj  H.,  ^Die  verschiedenen  Beleuchtun^s- 
arten  m  Alterthum,  Mittelalter  imd  Neuzeit* 

&Metall.  Jahrg.,  Beriin  1914);  Hessling, 
n.  <Le  luminaire*  (New  York  1911); 
Houdayer,  R.,  ^L'^clairaee  i  travers  .  les 
si^es>  (in  Science  et  Art  de  I'J^clairage,  Paris 
1913,  1914)  ;  Lessing,  Julius,  <Candelaber,  XVI.- 
XVIII.  Jahrhundert*  (in  Runstgew,  Mus,  Vor- 
bilder-hefte.  Berlin  1889)-  Liier,  H.,  <Kron- 
Hchter  una  Latemen*  (m  Kunstgew.  Mus. 
Vorbilder-hefte,  Beriin  1903) ;  Rouveyre,  Ed- 
ouard,  ^Le  Luminaire  Transformations  progres- 
sives du  premier  au  XIX.  si^cle*  (in  Com- 
ment  discemer  les  styles,  Paris  n.  d.). 

Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

CHANDERNAGORB,  chun-der-nu'gor  or 
chin-d6r-na'g6r.  or  CHANDARNAGAR, 
India,  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hugli,  16 
miles  north-northwest  of  Calcutta.  Its  only 
manufacture  is  cotton  cloth,  and  there  is  no 
trade  but  with  Calcutta.  The  French  estab- 
lished a  factory  there  in  1676,  and  in  1688  ob- 
tained a  formal  cession  of  it,  together  with  its 
territonr  of  about  three  and  a  half  square  miles, 
from  Aumngzebe.  It  was  three  times  taken 
by  the  British,  first  in  1757,  but  finally  restored 
to  the  French  in  1816.  Chandemagore  is  under 
a  sub-governor,  subordinate  to  the  ^ovefnor  of 
Pondidierry.  Pop.  of  town  and  territory  26,000, 
including  a  small  military  detachment  and  a 
few  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  the  grreat  bulk 
being  natives. 

CHANDLER,  Abiel,  American  merchant: 
b.  Concord,  N.  H.,  1778;  d.  Walpole,  N.  H..  22 
March  1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1806,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
merchant  in  Boston.  He  died  a  widower,  with- 
out children,  and  devised  $50,000  to  Dartmouth 
College.  The  Chandler  School  of  Science  at 
Darttnouth  was  established  in  1851  in  pursuance 
of  this  bequest.  For  many  years  it  was  main- 
tained as  a  separate  department,  but  has  recently 
been  formally  incorporated  into  the  college  and 
it  is  now  known  as  the  Chandler  scientific 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science. 

CHANDLER,  Charles  Frederick.  Amer- 
ican chonist :  b.  Lancaster,  Mass.,  6  Dec  1836. 
He  studied  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  College  and  at  the  universities  of  Ber- 
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lin  and  Gottin^n,  receiving  his  doctor's  degree 
at  the  latter  in  1856.  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Union  College,  1857-^4,  and  pro- 
fessor of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  in 
the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines.  1854- 
1903.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  the  New  York  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and  in  1876  to  the  chair  of  chemistry 
and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  became  chemist 
to  the  metropolitan  board  of  health  in  1865, 
and  its  president  in  1873,  being  instrumental  in 
securing  great  reforms  in  connection  with  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  markets  and  the  purity 
of  the  food  supply,  notably  in  the  case  of  milk. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  chemical  societies  of 
Berlin,  London  and  Paris,  and  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  With  hb  brother.  Prof. 
W.  H.  Chandler,  he  founded  the  American 
Chemist,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  chemical 
science.  To  this  and  to  the  annual  reports  of 
the  New  York  health  department  he  has  con- 
tributed many  papers  on  chemistry,  water-sup- 
ply of  cities,  purification  of  coal  gas,  on  petro- 
leum, milk,  sorghum  and  glucose.  Among  the 
numerous  reforms  introduced  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Professor  Chandler  were  the 
segregation  of  slaughter-houses  and  the  passage 
of  the  Tenement-House  Act,  providing  that  the 
plans  of  every  tenement-house  must  first  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

CHANDLER,  Francis  Ward,  American 
architect:  b.  Boston,  30  Sept.  1844.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Lancaster  Academy  in  1861, 
served  in  the  53d  Massachusetts  Volunteers  in 
1861-63.  He  studied  architecture  and  worked 
with  Ware  and  Van  Brunt,  Boston,  in  1864-67. 
He  spent  1867-69  in  Paris  and  in  1869-70  was 
assistant  in  the  architectural  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
1871-74  he  was  assistant  architect  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  Washington.  From  1874  to 
1888  he  was  a  partner  of  E.  C.  Cabot,  Boston, 
and  in  1888  became  professor  of  architecture  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  be- 
coming professor  emeritus  in  1911.  He  has 
published  ^Construction  Details>  (1892)  J  <Notes 
on  Limes,  Cements,  Mortars  and  Concretes^ 
(1892)  •  and  edited  ^Municipal  Architecture  in 
Boston?  (1898)  and  many  articles  in  the  Tech- 
nology Quarterly. 

CHANDLER,  Frank  Wadldch,  American 

writer:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  16  J[une  1873,  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Polytechic  Institute  of 
Brooklytv  1894 ;  studied  literature  and  philoso- 
phy at  Columbia  University,  and  at  Oxford^ 
London  and  Paris,  1895-99.  In  1899  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  literature  and  history 
in  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  in  1901  lecturer 
in  comparative  literature  at  Columbia.  In  1910 
he  became  professor  of  English  and  compara-^ 
tive  literature  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  in  1913  he  became  dean  of  the  College  ot 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  same  university.  He  has 
written  ^Romances  of  Roguery,  an  Episode  in 
the  History  of  the  Novel  >  (1899);  <Some 
Theories  of  the  Novel's  Evolution  in  East  and 
West>  (1900);  ^The  Literature  of  Roguery> 
(1907);   < Aspects  of  Modem  Drama>    (1914). 

CHANDLER,  Richard,  English  archaeol- 
ogist: b.  Elson,  Hampshire,  1738;  d.  Tilehurst, 
Berkshire,  9  Feb.  1810.     He  was  educated  at 


Winchester  and  at  Queen's  and  Magdalen  col- 
leges, Oxford.  His  first  important  work  was 
^Mannora  Oxoniensia^  (1763),  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  Oxford  marbles.  He  after* 
ward  traveled  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
with  Revett,  architect,  and  Pars^  a  painter,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  to  ex- 
amine and  describe  the  antiquities.  The  ma- 
terials collected  were  given  to  the  world  in 
the  following  publications:  < Ionian  Antiqui- 
ties>  (1769);  < Ancient  Inscriptions>  (1774); 
^Travels  in  Asia  Minor >  (1775);  and  ^Travels 
in  Greece'  (1776).  He  was  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man and  at  his  death  was  rector  of  Tilehurst, 
near  Reading. 

CHANDLBR»  Seth  C,  American  astron- 
omer :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  16  Sept.  1845 ;  d.  there, 
31  Dec  1913.  He  was  long  attached  to  the 
Harvard  Observatory;  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London 
in  1896  for  his  determination  of  the  laws  of 
variations  of  latitude  or  movements  of  the 
earth's  pole  and  his  researches  on  variable  stars. 
In  189o  he  became  editor  of  the  Astronomical 
Journal.  He  is  well  known  for  his  investiga- 
tions and  observations  of  the  phenomena  of 
variable  stars,  the  computation  of  comet  orbits, 
and,  in  connection  with  Ritchie,  for  devising 
a  system  of  astronomical  code-telegrams  for 
the  announcement  of  astronomical  discoveries. 
He  also  invented  the  Almacantar,  and  published 
a  very  complete  treatise  on  the  method  of  its 
use. 

CHANDLBR,  William  Baton,  American 
politician:  b.  Concord,  N.  H.,  28  Dec.  1835; 
d  30  Nov.  1917.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1855,  entered  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  in  1862,  was  speaker 
1863-64,  became  judge-advocate-general  of  the 
Navy  Department  in  1865,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  1882,  serving  three  years.  In  1887- 
1901  he  was  a  United  States  senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  In  1901  he  became  president  of 
the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1902. 

CHANDLBR,  Zachariah,  American  mer- 
chant and  statesman:  b.  Bedford,  N.  H.,  10 
Dec  1813;  d.  1  Nov.  1879.  He  received  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  early  in  life  went  to 
Detroit,  and  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business, 
in  which  his  ener^  and  ability  soon  brought 
success  and  put  him  in  possession  of  a  hand- 
some fortune.  He  was  mayor  of  Detroit  in 
1851,  the  defeated  Whig  candidate  for  governor 
of  Michigan  in  1852,  an  active  organizer  of 
the  Republican  party  in  1854,  and  in  January 
1857  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
to  succeed  Gen.  Lewis  Cass.  The  same  energy 
and  ability  which  had  made  him  successful 
in  business  he  now  applied  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  and  he  was 
soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  niost  for- 
midable opponents  of  all  plans  in  favor 
of  slavery.  He  opposed  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas under  the  Lecompton  constitution  1858^ 
and  he  was  the  kuthor  of  the  famous  *blood 
letter,*  in  which  he^  said  ^without  a  little 
blood-letting,  this  Union  will  not,  in  my  esti- 
mation, be  worth  a  rush.*  Though  a  warm 
friend  of  Lincoln,  he  was  more  radical  than  the 
latter,  and  often  differed  from  him  in  matters 
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of  public  policy.  In  July  1861  he  introduced  a 
sweeping  confiscation  bill  which  failed  to  pass 
and  in  July  1862  violently  assailed  McQellan  in 
a  speech  in  the  Senate.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1863  and  in  1869;  served  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Grant  from  1875-77;  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Conunittee  in  1876; 
was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1879,  where  he 
led  the  attacks  on  Jefferson  Davis.  He  was  a 
man  of  imposing  presence,  great  energy  and 
perseverance.  He  was  found  dead  in  bed  on 
the  morning  after  delivering  a  political  address 
in  Chicago.  Consult  Curtis,  W.  EL,  ^Life  of 
Zachariah  Chandler^   (New  York  1879). 

CHANDOGYA,  chun'dd-jra,  the  name  of 
a  Brahman  of  the  Samaveda  in  Hindu  litera- 
ture. It  is  in  10  books,  8  of  which  are  known 
in  die  Occident  as  ^Chandogya  Upanishad.^  It 
has  been  translated  by  Muller  in  his  ^Sacred 
Books  of  the  East>  (Vol.  I). 

CHANDOS,  the  name  of  a  noted  English 
famiW,  descended  from  a  follower  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  last  representative  in  the 
direct  male  line  being  Sir  John  Chandos  (d. 
1428),  whose  niece  married  one  Giles  Brydges, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Bridges  family,  successively 
lords  and  dukes  of  (Jhandos.  Their  descend- 
ant. Sir  John  Brydges,  was  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  under 'Queen  Mary,  and  was  created 
Baron  Chandos  m  1554.  James  Brydges  (1673- 
1744),  8th  Lord  (Chandos,  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Hereford  from  1698^  to  1714,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Chandos  in  1719.  The  lucra- 
tive post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces  abroad 
supplied  means  for  building  a  palace  at  Canons, 
near  Edgeware,  which  cost  $1,000,000,  but  was 
torn  down  at  the  Duke's  death.  Here  Handef 
lived  two  years,  wrote  anthems  for  the  chapel 
service  and  produced  ^ Esther.^  In  1796  the 
title  passed  by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Gren- 
ville,  which  retained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Chandos  till  1889,  when  the  3d 
and  last  duke  died.  His  widow,  the  dowager 
Countess  Egerton,  is  still  (1918)  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos  from  her  first  mar- 
riage.   The  title  will  die  with  her. 

CHANDOS,  Sir  Tohn,  English  soldier :  d. 
1370.  He  was  descended  from  Robert  de  Chan- 
dos, who  came  from  Normandy  with  the  Con- 
queror in  1066.  The  earliest  military  records 
about  John  Chandos  state  that  he  was  at  the 
sie^e  of  Cambrai  in  1337,  at  Crecy  in  1346  and 
Poitiers  in  1356,  when  he  rescued  his  friend, 
the  Black  Prince,  on  the  battlefield.  He  was 
soon  afterward  appointed  ^* regent  and  lieuten- 
ant* of  the  king  of  England  in  France,  and 
vice-chamberlain  of  the  royal  household.  In 
1364  he  commanded  Montfort's  and  the  English 
forces  against  Charles  de  Blois;  the  latter  was 
killed  and  the  redoubtable  Bertrand  du  Guesclin 
fell  a  prisoner  to  Chandos.  In  1367  the  Black 
Prince  induced  him  to  join  a  military  expedi- 
tion across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain  against 
Henry  de  Trastamare,  who  was  aided  by  Du 
Guesclin.  In  the  ensuing  battle  at  Navarette 
Chandos  gained  the  victory  and  again  captured 
Du  Guesclin.  Retiring  in  1368,  Chandos  was 
again  called  to  arms  against  the  French  in  1369. 
He  was  wotinded  and  died  the  following  day, 
1  Jan.  1370.  A  gallant,  chivalrous  warrior  and 
one  of  the  original  Knights  of  the  Garter,  his 
death  was  regretted  alike  by  friend  and  foe. 


CHANDPUR,  chund-  or  chand'poor,  In- 
dia, a  town  in  the  Bijnaur  district  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  about  40  miles  east-northeast 
of  Meerut.  It  is  thriving,  well  paved  and 
drained;  there  is  a  trade  in  sugar  and  grain, 
besi4es  some  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth, 
pipes,  etc.    Pop.  13,000. 

CHANDRA  CHATTOPADHYAYA, 
Bankim,    Indian    novelist.      See    Chattopad- 

HYAYA  BaNKIM   ChANDRA. 

CHANEY,  Lucian  West,  American  biol- 
ogist :  b.  Heuvelton,  N.  Y.,  26  June  1857.  He 
was  graduated  at  Carleton  College  in  1878.  He 
spent  three  years  as  high  school  principal  and 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Faribault  and 
Glencoe,  Minn.,  and  in  1882  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  biology  at  Carleton  College  and  was 
professor  there  from  1883  to  1908.  In  1907-09 
he  was  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  to  investipte  dangerous  occupa- 
tions of  women  and  children  and  in  1909  he 
was  appointed  expert  in  industrial  hvgiene  in 
the  same  bureau.  He  has  also  explored  the 
Rocky  Mountain  glaciers,  one  of  which  bears 
his  name,  and  has  published  ^Employment  of 
Women  in  the  Metal  Trades> ;  <Cotton  Mill  Ac- 
cidents^ ;  <  Accidents  and  Accident  Prevention > : 
^Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry > ;  <  Accidents  and  Accident  Pre- 
vention in  Machine  Btiilding.^ 

CHANG-CHAU,  chang'-chow',  China,  city 
in  the  province  of  Fu-kien,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  CHiang-Chow,  35  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Amoy,  which  is  its  port.  It  is  on 
the  Kiu-lung  estuary.  It  stands  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  hills  and  intersected  by  a  river. 
Its  walls  are  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in 
circuit,  and  immediately  within  is  a  space 
planted  with  large  trees.  It  has  broad  granite- 
paved  streets  with  fine  stores.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  a  Buddhist  temple  dating  from  the  8th 
century.  A  wooden  bridge  nearly  800  feet  long, 
resting  on  25  stone  piles,  spans  the  river.  The 
cit^  has  manufactures  of  silk,  sugar,  crjrstal  and 
bricks,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  domestic 
and  export  trade  in  tea  and  sugar.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  silk  manufacture  ot  the  province. 
Pop.  about  900,000. 

CHANG-SHA,  chang'-sha,  China,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Hu-Nan,  on  the  Siang  River, 
about  350  miles  north  of  Canton.  It  is  not  a 
treaty  port,  but  has  an  important  native  trade 
carried  on  in  small  boats.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  has  an  important  silk  industry.  Pop. 
250,000. 

CHANG  A,  a  species  of  mole-cricket  (Scap- 
teriscus  didactylus)  indigenous  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  changa  is  found  throughout  that  island, 
living  in  galleries  in  the  earth,  and  damaging 
the  crown  and  roots  of  the  tobacco,  sugar  cane 
and  small  crops:  it  is  the  most  serious  insect 
pest  in  the  islana.  (See  Mole-Cricket).  Con- 
sult Barrett,  *The  Changa,  or  Mole-(rricket^ ; 
<  Bulletin  No.  2,  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station*  (Washington  1902). 

CHANGARNIBR,  shan-gar'ne-a,  Nicofas 
Anne  Th6odiile,  French  general :  b.  Autun,  26 
April  1793;  d.  Versailles,  14  Feb.  1877.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint-Cyr,  and  went  in  1830  to 
Algeria,  where  for  18  years  he  saw  much  active 
service.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  republic 
in  1848  he  acted  as  provisional  governor-general 
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of  Algeria,  but  returned  to  Paris  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  garrisons  of  Paris  and  of  the 
national  guard.  He  did  much  to  check  the  out- 
breaks of  the  Anarchist  party  during  1849.  At 
the  coup  d'itat  in  December  1851,  after  being 
imprisoned  in  Ham,  he  went  into  exile  till  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  when  he  offered  '  his 
services  to  Napoleon  III.  He  was  in  Metz  with 
Bazaine,  and,  on  its  capitulation,  retired  to 
Brussels.  He  returned  to  France  in  1871,  en- 
tered the  Assembly,  and  assisted  M.  Thiers  in 
reorganizing  the  army. 

CHANGE   OF   COLORS.     See   Camou- 

ELAGE. 

CHANGE  OF  FUNCTION.  During  the 
metamorphosis  of  insects,  Crustacea,  and  other 
animals,  organs  at  first  adapted  for  certain  uses 
become,  with  change  of  conditions  of  life,  media, 
and  consequently  of  habits,  adapted  to  quite  dif- 
ferent uses  or  functions.  Thus  in  the  young 
larva  (Nauplius)  of  many  of  the  lower  Crus- 
tacea, the  three  pairs  of  head  appendages  are 
formed  for  swimming ;  the  first  two  pairs  after- 
ward change  into  the  two  pairs  of  antennae,  the 
third  pair  becoming  the  jaws  of  the  adult.  In 
the  tadpole,  which  lives  on  dead  leaves  or 
animal  matter,  the  intestine  is  very  long  and 
coiled,  but  in  after  life,  when  the  frog  feeds  on 
living  insects,  it  is  very  much  changed  in  form, 
being  much  shorter.  These  are  examples  of 
an  ontogenetic  change  of  function.  There  are 
many  examples  of  diange  of  function  by  sup- 
pression of  the  original  or  chief  function, 
what  was  a  minor  use  becoming  the  chief  one. 
Examples  of  a  phylogcnetic  change  of  function 
are  the  transformation  of  the  jaws  of  biting 
insects  into  the  needle-like  elements,  aiding  in 
the  formation  of  the  beak  of  bugs  (q.v.)  ;  the 
transformation  of  the  hypopharynx  of  caddis- 
flics  into  the  piercing  organ  of  fleas  and  flies; 
the  modification  of  the  maxillae  of  biting  insects 
into  the  spiral  tongue  of  the  butterfly.  The 
mouth -parts  of  bees  and  butterflies  lost  their 
primitive  functions  and  adopted  entirely  new 
shapes  and  uses  after  flowers  appeared.  Among 
fishes  the  clearest  example  is  the  change  of  the 
swimminpr-bladder  of  the  gar  pike,  where  it  also 
functions  as  a  breathing  organ,  until  in  the 
lung-fishes,  which  have  probably  descended 
.  from  some  ganoid,  it  becomes  a  lung. 

These  dbanges  of  functions  are  due  to 
change  of  the  surroundings,  and  consequently 
of  habits,  finally  bringing  about  change  of  func- 
tion. Hertwig  states  that  a  muscle  may  from 
many  causes  become  f unctionless,  but  finally 
becomes  transformed  into  a  ligamentous  band. 
What  are  the  gill-supports  of  fishes  may,  as 
the  results  in  certain  of  their  descendants  of 
the  adoption  of  a  terrestrial  mode  of  life,  be- 
come in  part  degenerate,  while  another  part 
persists  by  assiuning  a  new  function,  forming 
the  iaws,  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  small  bones 
of  the  ear,  which  are  morphologically  the  same 
structures  as  the  gill-arches.  Consult  Dohm, 
^Der  Ursprunjr  der  Wirbelthiere  und  das  Prin- 
zip  des  Funktionwechsels^ ;  Hertwig-Kingsley, 
*  Manual  of  Zoology.^ 

CHANGE  OF  LIFE.    See  Menopause. 

CHANGELING,  a  child  left  or  taken  in 
the  place  of  another.  It  was  at  one  time  a  com- 
mon superstition  that  young  children  were 
liable  to  be  stolen  or  changed  by  fairies  before 
being  baptized;  and  hence  they  were  carefully 


watched  till  that  ceremony  was  over.  It  was 
thought  that  the  fairies  were  always  anxious 
to  change  their  own  starveling  elves  for  the 
more  robust  children  of  men.  The  children  so 
left  were  called  changelings^  and  were  known 
by  their  greater  backwardness  in  growth  or 
learning ;  hence,  stunted  or  idiotic  children  were 
rep;arded  as  changelinp;s.  The  poets  allude  to 
this  superstition  occasionally,  e.g.,  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser. 

CHANGO,  an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting  the 
rainless  region  of  nordiem  Chile,  near  the 
desert  of  Atacama.  Their  territory  was  for- 
merly much  larger  and  their  language,  now 
extinct,  appears  to  have  been  a  distinct  stock. 
Consult  Boman,  ^Antiquit^s  de  la  Region 
Andine>  (Vol.  I,  Paris  1910),  and  Chamberlain, 
in  Journal  de  la  SociiU  des  Amir,  de  Paris 
(N.  S.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  183,  1910). 

CHANK-SHELL,  the  shell  of  a  gastroi>od 
mollusk  (Turbinella  pyfum).  An  extensive 
fishery  of  these  shells,  which  live  in  water  from 
12  to  15  feet  deep  alon^  the  shore  of  Ceylon  and 
India,  has  been  established  at  Tuticorin.  The 
shell  is  a  sacred  emblem  of  Vishnu,  who  is 
often  represented  as  holding  a  ^*^sinistraP  one  in 
his  hand.  They  are  used  by  the  Hindu  women 
as  bangles  and  leg  ornaments,  or  anklets.  The 
chank  appears  as  a  symbol  on  the  coins  of  some 
of  the  ancient  Indian  empires,  and  is  still  re- 
tained on  the  coinage  of  the  Rajah  of  Franva- 
core. 

CHANLER,  Amelie   Rives.      See  Trou- 

BETSKOY. 

CHANLER,  William  Astor,  American 
explorer:  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  11  June  1867.  He 
studied  at  Harvardj  but  left  the  university  to 
make  explorations  m  Africa.  With  Chevalier 
Ludwig  von  Hohncl,  he  started  from  Zanzibar 
in  September  1892  to  explore  the  region  east 
and  west  of  Mount  Kenia.  They  reached  the 
coast  on  the  return  journev  Tune  1893.  He 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  legislature  in 
1897  and  to  Congress  in  1898  as  a  Democrat. 
He  served  in  the  War  with  Spain  and  was 
commended  in  General  Shafter*s  reports.  He 
has  written  *  Through  Jungle  and  Desert^ 
(1896)  and  ^Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,*  etc. 

CHANNEL-BILL,  a  gigantic  Australasian 
cuckoo  (Scyihrops  Novce-hollandur),  having 
the  size,  flight  and  general  appearance  of  a 
hawk,  brown  and  gray  above  and  whitish  be- 
low, with  bare  scarlet  skin  surrounding  the 
eyes.  It  takes  its  name  from  two  deep  grooves 
in  the  side  of  the  bill.  It  is  probably  parasitic, 
feeds  on  both  fruit  and  insects,  is  migratory  and 
utters  a  shridcing  cry  like  the  syllable  *^krok.* 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  English  Channel  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  oflF  the  west  coast  of  the  department 
La  Manche,  in  France.  The  islands  lie  10  to 
30  miles  distant  from  ihe  Normandy  coast  and 
SO  to  120  miles  south  of  the  English  coast. 
They  consist  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey  and 
Sark,  with  some  dependent  islets;  area,  75 
square  miles.  They  are  picturesque  and  very 
fertile  and  are  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  breed 
of  cattle,  the  chief  strains  of  which  are  the 
Jersejrs,  Guernseys  and  the  Alderticys,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  minor  characteristics. 
Boland,  <Les  ties  de  la  Manchc>  (Paris  1904). 
The  islands  are  almost   totally  exempt   from 
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taxation  and  the  people  enjoy  besides  all  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects.  There  are  two 
lieutenant-governors,  one  for  Jersey  and  the 
other  for  Guernsey,  Aldemey  and  Sark.  The 
pfovemraent  is  in  the  hands  of  two  correspond- 
ing bodies  called  the  ^states,*  some  members 
of  which  are  named  by  the  Crown,  while  others 
are  chosen  by  the  people  and  others  sit  ex 
officio.  These  islands  have  been  fortified  at 
an  immense  expense.  Ecclesiastically  the^  be- 
long to  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  Chan- 
nel Islands  form  the  only  remains  of  the  Nor- 
man provinces  once  subject  to  the  English 
Crown.  They  now  export  large  quantities  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  nowers  to  the  English 
markets,  including  grapes,  tomatoes  and  pota- 
toes, partly  grown  imder  glass.  The  annual 
yield  of  potatoes  in  Jersey  exceeds  60,000  tons, 
valued  at  $1,320,000.  The  chief  fertilizer  is 
*vraic,*  or  seaweed,  the  re^lar  gathering  of 
which,'  controlled  by  legislation,  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  insular  scenes.  A  large  quantity 
of  kelp  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iodine, 
its  value  to  Guernsey  being  estimated  at  $150,- 
000  annually.  There  are  important  fisheries  of 
turbot,  conger  eels,  oysters,  lobsters,  monster 
crabs,  etc.  The^  quarries  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey are  extensively  worked  and  export  fine 
granite  for  building  purposes.  There  is  daily 
communication  by  steamer  with  various  Eng- 
lish and  French  ports  and  an  average  of  3.000 
vessels  of  200,000  gross  tonnage  enter  and  clear 
the  Channel  Island  ports  annually.  The  chief 
town  is  Saint  Helier,  on  the  island  of  Jersey, 

Among  the  fanning  population  the  ver- 
nacular is  old  Norman  French,  which  differs 
in  peculiarities  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  in 
each  island  and  even  in  parishes  of  the  same 
island.  English  predominates  in  the  town  dis- 
tricts, whidi  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
British  and  many  French  residents. 

Military  service  at  fixed  periods  is  comptd- 
sory  on  all  male  natives  and  residents.  Cave 
dwellings  and  ntunerous  megalithic  cromlechs, 
tumuli  and  menhirs  prove  the  halutation  of  a 
prehistoric  race :  a  few  old  Norman  chapels 
remain;  the  oldest  churches,  Saint  Brelade's, 
Jersey,  and  Saint  Sampson's,  Guernsey,  date 
from  1111,  and  earthworks,  fortifications  and 
castles  dating  from  Roman  and  subsequent  pe- 
riods exist  The  Romans  occupied  the  islands 
during  the  3d  and  4th  centuries;  Caesarea  ( Jer- 
sey} and  Samia  (Guernsey)  occur  in  the 
^Itmerarium'  of  Antoninus.  After  the  Con- 
quest the  islands  alternated  between  Norman 
and  English  rule  until  1204,  when  with  the  loss 
of  Normandy  they  remained  faithful  to  Eng- 
land and  steadfastly  resisted  many  subsequent 
attempts  on  the  part  of  France  to  capture  them. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  the  French  held  part 
of  Jersey  for  six  years.  During  the  civil  war 
they  were  the  scene  of  many  notable  events. 
A  French  expedition  landed  in  Jersey  in  1781, 
but  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  During  the 
French  and  American  wars,  the  islanders  fitted 
out  many  privateers  and  captured  many  rich 
prizes.  The  islands  are  favorite  asylums  for 
political  refugees.  Their  numbers  have  in- 
cluded Charles  IL  Earl  Clarendon,  Victor 
Hugo  and  Genera!  Boulanger.  Lord  Tennyson 
was  a  frequent  visitor.  Pop.  (1911)  96,900. 
Consult  Ansted,  ^Channel  Islands*  (1893); 
Boland,  <Les  lies  de  la  Manche>  (Paris  904). 
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CHANNELS,  or  CHAIN-WALES,  of  a 

ship,  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  projecting  edge- 
wise like  a  ledge  from  the  ship's  outside, 
abreast  of  and  extending  somewhat  behind  the 
masts.  They  serve  to  extend  the  shrouds  and 
to  prevent  them  from  touching  the  gunwale  or 
being  injured  by  rubbing  against  it. 

CHANNING,  Edward^  American  his- 
torian :  b.  Dorchester,  Mass.,  15  June  1856.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  18/8,  and  in  1883  was 
appointed  instructor  in  histonr  there,  becom- 
ing successively  assistant  and  full  professor  of 
history  and  is  now  McLean  professor  of  an- 
cient and  modem  history.  He  has  written 
^The  Narragansett  Planters^  and  ^Town  and 
County  (xovemment  of  the  English  Colonies  in 
North  America^  (Johns  Hopkins  Studies, 
1883-84) ;  ^Coliunbus  and  His  Companions,^  in 
Winsors  ^Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
the  United  States^  (1888)  ;  <The  United  States, 
1765-1865';  in  collaboration  with  A.  B.  Hart 
and  F.  J.  Turner,  ^  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Amer- 
ican History >  (1912)  ;  and  with  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  < English  History  for  Americans': 
<  Students'  History  of  the  United  States  > 
(1898) ;  ^History  of  the  United  States,>  VoL  I, 
<The  Planting  of  a  Nation  in  the  New  World, 
1000-1660>  (1905):  Vol.  II,  <A  Century  of  Co- 
lonial History,  1660-1760>  (1908):  Vol.  HI, 
<The  American  Revolution,  1761-1789'  (1912) ; 
<The  Jeffersonian  System'  (1906). 

CHANNING,  Edward  Tyrrel,  American 
scholar:  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  12  Dec.  1790;  d. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  8  Feb.  1856.  He  was  a 
brother  of  William  EUery  Channing.  1780-1842 
(q.v.).  He  studied  law  with  his  elder  brother, 
Francis  Dana  Channing,  in  Boston,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  gave  his  attention 
chiefly  to  literature  and  carried  forward  a  care- 
ful and  critical  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  with  that  of  the  great  writers  of  Eng- 
land. The  North  American  Review,  the  earh- 
est  permanent  periodical  in  America,  had  its 
origin  in  a  club  of  young  men,  who,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1814-15,  projected  a  bi-monthly  maga- 
zine. Willard  Phillips,  afterward  author  of  the 
celebrated  works  on  the  law  of  insurance  and  of 
patents,  was  to  be  its  editor.  The  committee  on 
politics  was  composed  of  George  Cabot,  James 
Lloyd,  John  Lowell,  Josiah  Qumcy  and  others. 
The  chief  managers  were  to  be  President  Kirk- 
land,  Tared  Sparks,  George  Ticknor,  Mr.  Chan- 
ning, Richard  H.  Dana  and  John  Gallison.  At 
this  time,  William  Tudor,  author  of  the  <Life 
of  James  Otis,'  returned  from  Europe  with  a 
matured  plan  for  a  quarterly  review;  and  as 
the  field  was  not  large  enough  for  two  such 
works,  the  plan  of  the  magazine  was  merged  in 
that  of  Mr.  Tudor,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
North  American  Keview  was  issued  in  May 
1815,  as  a  bi-monthly,  the  quarterly  publication 
not  being  adopted  until  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  volume.  Tudor  edited  it  for  two 
years  and  in  1817  it  passed  under  the  control 
of  a  club.  Tared  Sparks  was  chief  editor  for 
one  year  when  the  duty  was  undertaken  by 
Channing,  aided  by  his  cousin,  Richard  H. 
Dana.  In  October  1819,  Mr.  Channing  was 
succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the  Review  by 
Edward  Everett,  having^  been  appointed  Boyf- 
ston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Har- 
vard University.  This  post  he  held  for  32 
years,  resigning  it  in  1851.     During  all  this         ^ 
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time,  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  oratory, 
including  the  charge  of  all  the  English  compo- 
sitions of  the  students  which  had  great  in- 
fluence over  their  reading  and  taste,  was  filled 
by  him  with  more  than  satisfaction  to  the  pub- 
lic of  reading  and  thinking  men.  A  volume  of 
his  letters  was  published  in  1856  with  a  me- 
moir by  R.  H.  Dana. 

CHANNlNG,  WilHam  EUery,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman :  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  7  April 
1780;  d.  Benmngton,  Vt.,  2  Oct.  1842.  Enter- 
ing Harvard  Colkge  at  14  he  took  his  degree  in 
1798  and  though  at  first  inclining  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  presently  decided  upon  the  i)rofes- 
sion  of  the  ministry.  After  his  graduation  he 
spent  two  years  in  Virginia  as  a  tutor,  but  in 
pursuance  of  his  ascetic  views  regarding  renun- 
ciation and  the  necessity  of  subduing  the  ani- 
mal nature,  he  endeavored  to  accustom  himself 
to  hardships  during  this  period,  even  denying 
himself  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing.  The 
result  of  this  unwise  course  was  to  implant  in 
him  the  tendency  to  disease  that  made  him  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  career  a  semi-invalid. 
Returning  from  Virginia  he  took  up  the  study 
of  theolo^,  making  at  the  start  a  careful  study 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  wishing,  as  he 
said,  to  know  what  Christ  taught  and  not  what 
men  made  him  teach.  In  1801  he  was  made  re- 
gent of  Harvard,  the  duties  of  this  office  being 
light  and  the  salarv  sufficient  for  his  support 
while  continuing  his  studies.  In  1802  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Medford,  Mass., 
from  the  text  •Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;  but 
such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee.*  In  1803  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Federal  Street  Church 
in  Boston  and  continued  in  that  relation  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  In  the  earlier  ^ears  of  his  min- 
istrv  the  denominational  spirit  was  not  espe- 
cially strong  in  him  and  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Trinitarian  churches  in  Boston,  he  was  on 
most  friendly  terms.  His  opinions  were  ripen- 
ing during  this  period,  however,  and  in  1819,  at 
the  ordination  of  Rev.  Jared  Sparks  in  Balti- 
more, he  preached  a  sertnon  in  which  for  the 
first  time  he  gave  free  expression  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Unitarian  Christianity,  upholding  the 
exercise  of  reason  in  religious  matters;  declar- 
ing the  Bible  to  be  *a  book  written  for  men  in 
the  lan^iage  of  men  and  its  meaning  to  be 
sought  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other 
books.*  ^  He  also  objected  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  affirming  his  belief  that  Christ  was 
distinct  from  and  inferior  to  God,  and  sent  to 
men  as  a  great  moral  teacher,  not  s^  a  medi- 
ator between  erring  man  and  offended  deity. 
This  discourse  ^ve  rise  to  much  controversy 
and  fixed  definitely  the  Unitarian  position  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Trinitarians.  It 
made  him,  moreover,  the  recognized  leader  of 
American  Unitarianism,  and  much  as  he  dis- 
liked controversy  he  never  hesitated  from  ut- 
tering what  he  believed  to  be  true  because  of 
hostile  criticism.  His  greatest  dread  was  of 
becoming  creed-bound  and  thus  losing  percep- 
tion of  new  truths,  and  he  even  spoke  of  him- 
self as  ^little  of  a  Unitarian,*  and  standing 
aloof  *from  all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray 
for  clear  light,  for  a  purer  and  more  effectusd 
manifestation  of  Christian  truth.*  After  1824 
Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  ministry  of  the  Federal  Street  par- 
ish and  from  this  epoch  his  time  was  largely 


given  to  philanthropic  and  literary  work,  the 
asceticism  of  his  youth  having  long  since  been 
supplanted  by  a  more  wholesome  understand- 
ing of  life  and  its  requirements  and  duties. 
He  visited  Europe  in  1822  and  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  greatness 
of  the  latter,  and  save  Shakespeare,  he  read  no 
poet  oftener.  Channing  was  a  fearless  de- 
fender of  freedom  and  upheld  Garrison  when 
that  great  abolitionist  was  the  most  generally 
detested  person  in  Boston.  In  the  pulpit  his 
mission,  as  he  saw  it,  was  to  free  men's  minds 
from  servile  conceptions  of  God,  to  disabuse 
religion  of  its  benumbing  terrors  and  to  show 
forth  to  men  the  real  significance  of  their 
moral  natures.  His  writings  on  theological, 
social  and  philanthropic  themes  have  received 
the  widest  circulation  and  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  German,  Icelandic,  Russian 
and  Hungarian.  The  most  notable  of  them  in- 
clude *  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  > ;  <  Es- 
say on  National  Literature*  (1823);  ^Remarks 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton^ 
(1826);  ^Character  and  Writings  of  Fene- 
lon>  (1829) ;  <The  Duty  of  the  Free  States> 
(1835):  <Negro  Slavery*  (1835);  <Self  Cul- 
ture* (1838).  He  had  a  life-long  abhorrence 
of  slavery,  but  in  his  <Duty  of  the  Free  States* 
his  feelings  on  the  subject  find  fullest  expres- 
sion. His  name,  moreover,  was  assoaated 
with  the  most  of  the  social  reforms  of  his  da^ 
and  besides  bearing  a  part  in  the  great  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  he  warmly  sjrmpathized  in 
the  temperance  movement,  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  peace  and  deeply  interested  in  schemes  for 
educational  advance.  He  stood  for  intellectual 
and  spiritual  ideas  and  foresaw  dangers  both 
to  nations  and  individuals  in  the  spread  of 
materialism,  in  the  contented  adoption  of  in- 
adeciuate  aims,  complacent  satisfaction  with 
perishable  interests.  In  an  age  when  com- 
paratively few  religious  leaders  dared  to  think 
outside  of  narrow  prescribed  limits,  Channing 
stood  forth  as  the  intellectual  champion  ox 
freedom.  Much  of  his  influence  may  have 
been  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  singular  sweetness 
of  his  disposition  and  his  entire  nobility  of 
character,  but  *more  of  it  wa^  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  spoke  with  utter  fearlessness  and  thus 
inspired  other  men  to  free  themselves  from  the 
fetters  of  dogma  or  of  intellectual  timidity. 
Although  two  generations  have  passed  since 
his  death,  his  name  is  still  both  familiar  and 
beloved  and  his  beneficent  influence,  far  from 
lessening  its  hold  upon  men,  has  deepened  and 
widened  with  the  years.  Channings  literanr 
style,  while  not  highlv  ornamental,  was  botn 
clear  and  vigorous  and  his  sentences  were  usu- 
ally short  and  direct,  though  it  is  said  that  his 
personal  preferences  in  the  writings  of  oUiers 
were  for  long  and  involved  sentences.  On  1 
June  1903,  a  bronze  statue  of  Channing  by  Her- 
bert Adams  was  unveiled  in  the  public  garden 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  its  site  being  opposite  the  Ar- 
lington Street  Church,  the  successor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Street  Church,  of  which  he  was  so  long 
pastor.  The  statue  and  its  monumental  setting 
were  the  gift  of  John  Foster  to  the  city.  Con- 
sult ^Lives*  by  W.  H.  Clianning  and  C  T. 
Brooks  (3  vols.,  London  1848,  and  reprinted 
Boston  1880)  ;  <  Correspondence  of  Channing 
and  Lucy  Aiken* ;  Peabody,  ^Reminiscences* ; 
Chadwick,  <W.  E.  Channing*   (Boston  1903); 
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and  £]iot»  ^Foar  American  Leaders^   (Boston 
1906). 

CHANNINQ.  WtUiam  EUer;,  Amencan 
poet,  nephew  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  the 
elder:  b.  Boston,  Ma3S.,  10  June  1818;  d.  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  23  Dec.  1901.  After  some  years 
spent  in  newspaper  work  he  retired  to  Con- 
cordL  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse.  His 
writings  include  <Poems>  (1843-47);  <The 
Woodman>  (1849):  <Near  Home>  (1858); 
<The  Wandcrer>  (1872);  ^Conversations  in 
Romc>  (1847) :  and  < Youth  of  the  Poet  and 
Painter' ;  <Thoreau,  the  Poet-Naturalist' 
(1873) ;  <Ellot> ;  <John  Brown.> 

CHANNING,  William  Henry,  American 
clergyman:  b.  Boston,  25  May  1810;  d.  London, 
23  Dec.  1884.  His  father,  Francis  Dana  Chan- 
ning,  died  when  he  was  very  voung.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  and  entering 
the  Unitarian  ministry  preached  with  much 
success  in  Meadville,  Pa..  New  York,  Gncin- 
nati,  Nashua,  Boston  ana  Rochester.  Settling 
in  England,  he  succeeded  James  Martineau  as 
pastor  of  the  Hope  Street  Chapel  in  Liverpool, 
1852-62.  He  was  for  two  years  chaplain  of 
the  Senate  at  Washington,  but  from  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  lived  entirely  in  England. 
He  puUished  ^Memoirs  of  Dr.  William  Ellery 
Channing)  (1848);  ^Life  and  Writings  of 
James  H.  Perkins^ ;  ^Memoirs  of  Madame 
Ossoii  (Margaret  Fuller),^  in  connection  with 
R.  W.  Emerson  and  J.  E.  Clarke  (1852).  His 
addresses  and  discourses  were  (^ten  extempo- 
raneous and  delivered  in  a  style  highly  im>- 
passioned  and  imaginative.  During  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  career  he  was  an  earnest  ad-^ 
vocate  of  social  reform.  He  wrote  for  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Dial,  the  Christian 
Examiner  and  other  magazines.  See  ^Life,* 
by  Frothingham  (Boston  1886). 

CHANNUKAH,  Han'  n^-ka.    See  Befana. 

CHANSON  DB  ROLAND,  the  cuhnlna- 
tion  of  a  cycle  of  ^Chansons  de  Geste'  or 
^ Songs  of  Valor,*  -  celebrating  the  heroic 
achievements  of  Charlemagne.  Its  date  is 
proved  to  be  not  later  than  1095,  possibly  as 
early  as  1066.  They  are  inspired  especially  by 
the  joy  and  pride  of  the  trimnph  of  Christian 
arms  over  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  which, 
through  the  gate  opened  by  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
threatened  to  subdue  all  Europe.  The  subject 
of  the  poem  is  the  avenging  of  the  death  of 
Roland  at  Roncesvalles  by  Charlemagne.  The 
French  text  of  the  < (Sanson'  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Paris  by  M.  Frandsque  Michel  in 
1837,  and  afterward  in  1850  by  M.  F.  Genin. 
Tyrwhitt,  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer,  was  the 
first  to  call  the  attention  of  English  readers  to 
the  ^Chanson' ;  but  English  tradition  has  it  that 
the  song  was  sung  by  the  Norman  Taillefer 
just  before  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  best  and 
oldest  French  manuscript,  called  the  *Digby,' 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 
The  French  poem  contains  6,000  lines.  A  frag- 
ment of  1,049  lines,  translated  in  Middle  Eng- 
lish from  what  is  known  as  the  Lansdowne 
manuscript,  is  published  by  the  Earljr  English 
Text  Society.  The  first  modem  edition  is  by 
Michel  (Paris  1837).  Consult  editions  by  Mul- 
ler  (C;ottingen  1878);  Gautier.  Leon  (Tours 
1872  et  seOj);  Stengel  (Heilbronn  (1888); 
Seelmann,   ^ibliographie  des  altfranzosischen 


Rolandliedes>  (Heilbronn  1888);  Paris,  Gas- 
ton, ^La  poesie  du  moyen  age>  (188S-1906); 
Grober,  uustav,  ^Grundriss  der  romanischen 
Philolope^  (Strassburp^  1904)  j^  Gautier,  Leon, 
^Les  epopees  frangaises* ;  Becker,  P.  A., 
^Grundriss  der  altfransozischen  Litteratur^ 
(1907);  Hart,  ,W.  M.,  ^Ballad  and  Epic> 
(1907);  Wright,  C.  H.  C,  <History  of  French 
Literature*  (London  1912) ;  Stengel,  Edmund, 
^Das  altfranzosische  Rolandslied*  (1900). 

CHANT^  Laura  Ormiston  Dibbin,  Eng- 
lish lecturer  and  reformer:  b.  (Hiepstow,  Mon- 
mouthshire, 1848.  In  1876  she  was  married  to 
Thomas  Chant.  She  has  taught  in  schools  as 
well  as  nursed  in  hospitals  and  has  lectured 
widely  both  in  England  and  the  United  States 
.  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  being  a  prom- 
inent advocate  of  woman's  suffrage  and  temper- 
ance. In  the  crusade  against  the  Empire  Music 
Hall,  London,  she  played  an  important  role.  In 
the  Bulgarian  wars  she  took  relief  to  the  Arme- 
nian refugees,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Graeco- 
Turldsh  War  she  took  nurses  to  the  Greek 
frontier  and  Crete.  She  has  published  ^Verona 
and  Other  Poems ^;  ^ Short  Stories,^  and  sev- 
eral collections  of  original  songs. 

CHANT,  a  short  musical  composition 
adapted  to  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and  canti- 
cles. (Chants  are  single  when  adapted  to  a 
single  verse,  and  double  when  adapted  to  two 
verses,  the  former  consisting  of  two  strains  of 
three  and  four  bars  respectively,  and  the  latter 
being  twice  that  length.  More  recently  quad- 
ruple chants  extending  over  four  verses  have 
been  introduced.  The  complete  chant  consists 
of  four  parts,  namely:  (1)  The  intonation  or 
initial  phrase  leading  up  to  the  reciting  note; 
(2)  the  reciting  note,  which  is  the  dominant  of 
the  mode  employed;  (3)  the  mediation,  or 
main  body  of  the  chant;  and  (4)  the  termina- 
tion or  concluding  phrase.  In  modem  Angli- 
can chants^  however,  there  is  no  intonation. 
The  origin  of  the  plain  song  of  the  Church  is 
unknown,  but  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  the 
traditional  music  to  some  definite  system  was 
made  bv  Saint  Ambros^  bishop  of  Milan  (d. 
397).  More  important,  nowever,  by  far  is  the 
Antii^onarium  of  Gregonr  the  Great,  which 
appeared  in  the  latter  halt  of  the  6th  century 
and  soon  established  itself  as  the  chief  and  in 
fact  only  authority  on  Cliurch  music  The  Gre- 
gorian tones  were  introduced  into  England  by 
Saint  Augustine,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
history  in  that  country  they  underwent  many 
modifications  in  the  various  local  •uses.*  Ehir- 
ing  the  dvil  war  and  the  Commonwealth  they 
went  out  of  use,  but  were  revived  at  the  Res- 
toration. Not  long  afterward,  however,  the 
Gre|^orian  chants  began  to  give  place^  to  the 
modem  double  chants,  and  it  is  only  in  quite 
recent  years  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
revive  them.  A  new  im]>etus  has  been  given 
to  the  use  and  popularization  of  plain  chant  in 
recent  times  by  the  first  encyclical  letter  of 
Pius  X,  his  ^mofu  propria^  and  the  introduction 
of  Gregorian  music  in  all  the  Catholic  churches 
throughout  the  world.    See  Gregorian  Chant. 

CHANT  DU  DtfPART,  shan  dii  da-par 
(Fr.  ®Song  of  Departure*),  a  popular  French 
military  song  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
written  by  the  poet  Marie  Joseph  Qienier,  to 
the  music  of  M€hul.   The  occasion  for  its  corn- 
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position  was  the  celebration  of  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 

CHANTABON,  shan-ta-bun',  or  CHAN- 
TIBAN,  Siam,  an  important  commercial  port 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chantiban  River.  It  is  occupied 
by  the  French  as  security  for  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  1893.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  30,000. 

CHANTAL,  shan-tal,  Baroness  de,  Jane 
Frances  Frtoyot  (frSm-yo),  Saint,  French 
devotee,  foundress  of  the  order  of  the  Visita- 
tion B.  V.  M.:  b.  Dijon,  France,  1572;  d.  Mou- 
lins,  13  Dec.  1841.  She  married  C.  de  Rabutin, 
Baron  de  Chantal,  who  died  1600.  After  his 
death  she  devoted  her  life  to  charity.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  Visitation  nuns  was  founded 
in  1610  at  Annecy,  and  at  her  death  it  had  87 
houses,  and  60  years  later  150  houses  with  6,000 
inmates  —  nuns  and  girls  receiving  a  secular 
and  religious  education.  She  was  canonized  by 
Clement  XIII  in  1767;  her  day  in  the  Roman 
Calendar  is  21  August.  Her  life  and  letters 
were  published  at  Paris  (1874-79). 

CHANTECLER,  shan-t'-klar'.  The  most 
original  play  of  Edmond  Rostand,  although  by 
no  means  his  best,  is  ^Chantecler,^  produced  in 
1910.  The  public,  which  had  first  been  captivated 
bv  the  dashing  ^Cyrano  de  Bergerac,^  and  then 
charmed  bv  the  more  ambitious  ^VAiglon,^ 
had  for  a  decade  yearned  for  another  piece  from 
the  poet's  pen.  When  it  came,  after  judicious 
heralding,  it  proved,  to  many,  something  of  a 
disappointment.  A  tour  de  force,  bnlliant, 
witty  and  novel,  it  was  nevertheless  seen  to 
stand  apsurt  from  the  main  development  of  the 
modem  drama.  Rostand,  as  a  romanticist,  had 
sought  to  clothe  with  unconventional  garb 
f^res  to  be  used  in  a  satire.  From  his  obser- 
vation of  barnyard  animals  he*  caught  the 
notion  of  presenting  contemporarv  society  in 
hide  and  feathers.  Accordingly,  he  offered  a 
dramatic  fable,  its  central  theme  the  faith  of 
Chantecler,  the  cock,  in  his  mission  as  the 
bringer  of  the  dawn.  Chantecler  believes  diat 
his  joyous  song  directly  evokes  the  sunrise. 
Great  is  his  distress  to  find,  when  the  envious 
Hen  Pheasant  has  screened  his  eyes  with  her 
wing  and  made  him  forget  his  task,  that  the 
dawn  has  brightened  without  him,  and  that  he 
and  his  work  are  of  little  moment  in  the  scheme 
of  creation.  Yet  he  will  leave  the  forest 
whither  the  Hen  Pheasant  has  beg[uiled  him, 
and  return  to  his  barnyard  to  proclaim,  thot^h 
he  cannot  produce,  the  da>r.  His  companion, 
freshly  enthralled  by  this  evidence  of  his  cour- 
age in  defeat,  flies  up  to  protect  him  by  divert- 
ing to  herself  the  attention  of  a  hunter,  hut, 
caught  in  a  snare,  she  dies.  Incidentally,  the 
play  laughs  at  the  social  climbers  who  attend 
the  Guinea-Fowl's  five  o'clock  tea,  at  the  cynical 
Blackbird,  the  fancy  cocks  who  are  fops  and 
faddists,  and  the  spiteful  birds  of  night.  More 
sympathetic  are  the  hero,  Patou  the  dog:  a  good 
old  idealist,  and  the  Hen  Pheasant,  wno  rep- 
resents woman  the  enchantress,  piqued  by  man's 
devotion  to  his  work,  yet  ready  to  lay  down  her 
lif^  for  him.  The  style  of  this  fantasy  is  a 
marvelous  mixture  of  poetrjr  and  slang,  witty 
quips  and  smart  local  allusions  jostling  pas- 
sages of  lyrical  beauty.  No  translator  could 
hope  to  render  its  rich  and  poetic  quality,  al- 
though the  English  versions  of  Gertrude  Hall 


(1910)  and  J.  S.  Newberry  (1911)  are  worthy 
attempts  toward  this  end.  M.  F.  Liberma  has 
written  a  critical  analysis  of  the  play  entitled 
<The  Story  of  Chantecler>  (1910). 

Frank  W.  Chandler. 

CHANTERELLE,  an  edible  mushroom 
(Cantharellus  cibarius)  of  a  bright  orange 
colon  with  a  pleasant  fruity  smell,  growing  in 
woods  and  on  dry  pastures.    See  Mushroom. 

CHANTIBUN.    See  Chantabon. 

CHANTILLY,  shaA-te-ye,  France,  town  in 
the  department  of  Oise.  25  miles  north-north- 
east of  Paris,  on  the  Nonnette,  celebrated  for 
its  two  splendid  chateaux.  The  smaller  of  the 
two  chateaux  is  of  recent  construction  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
French  Renaissance.  The  older  and  langer 
chateau  was  made  famous  by  the  presence  of 
the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  time.  La  Fontaine, 
Racine,  Moliere,  La  BriQr^re  ana  Boilcau.  In 
1632  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Conde,  but  the 
greater  part  was  demolished  at  die  Revolution. 
The  last  Prince  of  Condi  bequeathed  the  dcH 
main  to  the  Due  d'Aumale  in  1850.  The  present 
building  and  domain,  including  fine  grounds 
and  gardens,  an  extensive  forest,  etc.,  were 
presented  by  the  Duke  to  the  French  Institute 
in  1886.  The  chateau  contains  a  valuable  li- 
brary and  a  precious  collection  of  works  of  art. 
The  place  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  lace  (*CliantiUy  lace*),  but  the 
manufactures  jiave  fallen  off.  It  is  a  great 
horse-racing  and  training  centre  with  a  fine 
course,  and  noted  for  the  three  annual  race 
meetings  held  here.    Pop.  5,556. 

CHANTILLY,  shin-tnii,  or  OX  HILL, 
Battle  of.  On  31  Aug.  1862,  the  day  after  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  (kneral  Lee  marched 
"  Sudley  Ford  around  Pope's 
e,  to  seize  Fairfax  Court- 
inteiXMse  between  Pope  and  Wash- 
ington; and  at  night  Jackson,  who  was  in  ad- 
vance, bivouacked  six  miles  west  of  Chantilly, 
on  the  Little  River  turnpike^  Longstreet  some 
distance  in  rear.  Next  morning  Greneral  Stuart 
informed  Jackson  that  a.  part  at  least  of  the 
Union  army  was  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  and 
that  Pope's  trains  were  passing  on  the  road 
from  Centreville  to  that  place.  Jackson  moved 
cautiously  toward  Fairfax  (^urt-House,  and 
on  reaching  Ox  Hill,  three  miles  east  of  Chan- 
tilly, was  informed  by  Stuart  that  the  Union 
force  seemed  very  strong  on  the  road  in  front. 
Then  Jackson  formed  Ime  on  Ox  Hill  ridge, 
his  artillery  massed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  his 
infantry  on  the  right,  extending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Centreville  road.  He  had  not  com- 
pleted his  formation  when  he  became  aware  of 
an  approaching  force  from  the  Centreville  road, 
upon  which  he  strengthened  his  right  and  threw 
out  skirmishers.  Aoout  1  p.m.  P(H>e,  who  had 
heard  of  Jackson's  advance  toward  his  rear, 
sent  (jen.  I.  I.  Stevens  with  nine  regiments, 
about  3,000  men,  of  Reno's  corps  to  gain  the 
road  two  miles  east  of  Chantilly  and  hold  Jack- 
son in  check  until  the  army  could  be  brought 
into  position  at  Fairfax  Court-House.  Stevens 
moved  from  near  Centreville  across  the  fields, 
unexp^tedly  struck  Jackson's  advancing 
skirmish-line,  thrown  out  from  his  right,  and 
drove  it  back  into  a  body  of  woods.  Jackson 
then  advanced  a  regiment  from  the  woods, 
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which  was  immedisitely  driven  back  by  Ben- 
jamin's batteiy.  Stevens  now  formed  a  column 
of  assault,  six  regiments  in  three  lines,  two 
regiments  in  a  line.  At  4.30  p.m.  he  placed  him- 
self in  the  centre  of  this  column  of  2,000  men, 
on  open  ground  and  ordered  it  forward,  Ben- 
jamin shelling  the  woods  in  front.  Not  a  sight 
nor  sound  betrayed  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
until  the  advancing  column,  ascending  a  gentle 
slope,  came  to  within  75  yards  of  the  woods, 
when  from  a  worm  fence  bordering  them 
came  a  terrible  volley  from  Branch's  brigade, 
smiting  the  column  with  great  effect,  men  going 
down  by  the  score.  At  first  it  began  to  waver, 
but  quickly  bracing  up  returned  the  fire;  five 
color-bearers  of  the  79th  New  York,  Stevens' 
old  regiment,  went  down  in  succession.  The 
assault  was  checked,  Stevens  ran  forward, 
seized  the  colors  and,  calling  upon  his  men  to 
follow  him,  all  rushed  forward,  routed  Branch, 
and  gained  the  fence,  Stevens  falling  dead  on 
it,  with  a  bullet  through  his  brain  and  the 
colors  upon  his  head  and  shoulders.  The  col- 
umn pushed  on  into  the  woods.  At  the  moment 
of  reaching  the  fence  a  sudden  and  terrific 
thunderstorm  and  fierce  gale  burst  over  the 
field,  blowing  the  rain  into  the  faces  of  the 
men  on  both  sides,  impeding  their  movements 
and  wetting  their  ammunition.  Jackson  brought 
up  fresh  men,  and  after  a  contest  of  more  than 
an  hour  the  six  re^ments  were  driven  out  of 
the  woods  and  fefi  back  to  the  point  where 
they  had  formed,  and  on  the  ri^t  of  where 
Bime^'s  brigade  of  Kearny's  division  had  come 
up.  Meanwhile  three  regiments  of  Reno's  com- 
mand had  been  sent  in  on  Stevens'  right,  one 
onty  of  which,  the  21st  Massachusetts,  became 
seriousW  engaged  and  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  General  Kearny  now  came  ut>  with  a 
battery,  which  he  put  in  position  and  went  to 
the  ri^t  for  a  regiment  to  fill  an  interval  on 
Bimey^s  right.  He  met  the  21st  Massachusetts 
as  it  came  out  of  the  woods,  and  was  leading 
it  to  the  left  when  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Confederates  were  advancing 
from  the  woods  and  through  a  cornfield  on 
Bimey.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  corn- 
field to  reconnoitre,  ran  upon  a  sldrmish-line, 
saw  his  mistake  and  turned  to  ride  back,  when 
he  was  shot  through  the  body  and  killed.  A 
sharp  encounter  ensued  between  the  21st  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Confederates,  which  was  ended 
by  darkness;  the  regiment  withdrew,  the  Con- 
federates retired  to  the  woods  and  the  battle 
was  ended,  neither  side  having  permanently 
gained  a  foot  of  ground.    The  other  two  bn- 

gades  of  Kearny  came  up,  and  the  ^ound  was 
eld  until  3  o  clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
2d,  when  Kearny's  and  Reno's  men  fell  back 
to  Fairfax  Court-House  after  the  last  of  Pope's 
army  from  Centreville  had  passed.  Pope  fell 
back  to  Washington,  and  Lee  marched  to  cross 
the  Potomac  into  Maiyland,  The  Union  loss 
at  Chantilly  was  about  800;  that  of  the  Confed- 
erates about  700.  In  the  death  of  Kearny  and 
Stevens  the  Union  army  lost  two  of  its  best 
officers.  Consult  < Official  Records*  (Vol.  XII); 
Stevens,  Hazard,  ^Life  of  General  I.  I.  Stevens* 
(Vol.  II) ;  Ck)rdon,  G.  H.,  <Army  of  Virginia.' 

E.  A.  Carman. 

CHANTRBY,  chin'tri.  Sir  Francis  Lesmtt, 
English  sculptor:  b.  Tordanthorpc,  Derbyshire, 
7   April   1781;   d.   25   Nov.   1841.    The  chief 


amusement  of  his  boyhood  was  in  modeling 
fip^res  in  clay  and  drawing  likenesses  and  at 
his  own  request  he  was  apprenticed  in  1797  to 
a  carver  and  gilder  at  Sheffield.  Here  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  J.  Raphael  Smith,  a 
mczzotinto  engraver  and  portrait-painter,  who, 
perceiving  his  decided  inclination  for  drawing 
and  modeling,  gave  him  instructions,  which 
tended  greatly  to  prepare  him  for  his  future 
career.  He  then  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter. 
By  1802  he  was  resident  in  London,  studying 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  Having  acquired  much 
reputation  as  a  sculptor,  he  became  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  marble  bust  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Sheffield  had  resolved  to  erect  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson  (1805-06). 
This  interesting  work,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  finally  decided  his  future  course,  is  in 
Sheffield  Parish  Church.  Having  settled  per- 
manently in  London,  he  presented  numerous 
busts  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  a  successful  candi- 
date for  a  statue  of  Greorge  III  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  soon  was  sdmost  universally 
regarded  as  the  first  monumental  sculptor^  of 
the  day.  In  1815  he  was  chosen  an  associate 
and  in  1818  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1819  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  academies  of  Rome  and 
Florence.  He  was  knighted  in  1835.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are  the  < Sleeping  Children,? 
a  monument  erected  to  two  children  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Robinson,  in  Lichfield  Cathedral; 
the  statue  of  Lady  Louisa  Russell,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Woburn  Abbey; 
Lady  Frederica  Stanhope  with  her  infant  child, 
in  Chevering  Church ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  at  the 
British  Museum  *  Roscoe  and  Canning,  at  Liver- 
pool Town  Hall;  Tames  Watt,  at  Glasgow; 
the  bronze  statue  of  William  Pitt,  in  Hanover 
square.  London*  and  statues  of  Homer,  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,  etc.,  m  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
statue  of  Washinp:ton  in  the  State  House  at 
Boston,  Mass.  His  finest  works  are  his  busts, 
among  the  best  of  them  being  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  James  Watt,  Wordsworth  and  Porson. 
His  full-length  figures  are  said  to  betray  an 
insufficient  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  equestrian  statues  in  bronze  are  still 
more  defective.  The  postures  are  formal,  and 
the  horses,  in  their  bodies  and  limbs  are  very 
inanimate.  He  made  munificent  bequests, 
amounting  to  £150,000,  for  the  advancement 
of  art,  the  Royal  Academy  being  endowed  with 
a  large  fund  known  as  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  sculpture  and 
painting|[  by  artists  residing  in  Great  Britain. 
See  ^ Lives  ^  by  Jones  (lw9);  and  Raymond 
(1904). 

CHANTRY  (old  French,  Chanterie),  an 
ecclesiastical  endowment  to  provide  for  the  cele- 
bration of  masses  for  the  prosperity  of  the  liv- 
ing or  repose  of  the  dead.  Previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation chantries  were  very  numerous,  almost 
every  family  of  importance  having  founded  one 
or  more.  Wealthy  founders  would  ^  endow  a 
church  or  monastery,  in  which  religious  serv- 
ices should  be  celebrated  continually.  For  less 
wealthy  founders,  an  altar  in  the  church  of  the 
locality  was  made  to  suffice.  Sometimes  small 
chapels,  called  dhantiy  chapels,  were  appended 
to  the  main  edifice  and  occasionally,  as  at 
Wakefield  and  Bradford-on-Avon,  such  chapels 
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were  erected  on  bridges.  The  residences  of 
priests  engaged  in  the  services  were  known  as 
chantry-houses,  chantries  or  colleges.  The 
Chantry  schools  were  widely  spread  over  Eng- 
land prior  to  the  Reformation.  Chantries  were 
finally  dissolved  in  England  by  King  Edward 
VI,  and  nearly  all  endowments  were  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Crown.  For  the  text 
consult  Gee,  Henry,  ^Documents  Illustrative  of 
the  History  of  the  English  Church,^  pp.  328-57 
(London  1896). 

CHANUTE,  ch^-noot',  Kan.  city  in  Neosho 
County,  125  miles  southwest  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1873,  and  adopted 
the  commission  form  of  government  in  1912. 
Manufactories    here    include    railroad    shops, 

Slassworks,  brick  and  cement  plants,  smelters, 
rilling-tool  works  and  flour  mills.  The  United 
States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914  recorded 
27  industrial  establishments  of  factory  grade 
employing  190  persons,  of  whom  131  were  wage 
earners,  receiving  $69,000  annually  in  wages. 
The  capital  invested  aggregated  $430,000,  and 
the  year's  output  was  valued  at  $496,000:  of 
this  $234,000  was  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. Most  of  the  industrial  plants  utilize 
the  abimdant  natural  gas  of  this  locality,  which 
is  also  used  for  lighting  and  various  domestic 
purposes.^  The  recent  discovery  of  extensive 
oil-fields  in  the  vicinity  has  led  to  a  new  and 
important  industry,  over  2,000  productive  oil- 
wells  having  been  opened.  This  industry 
promises  rapid  growth  for  the  city,  and  also 
developments  of  great  importance  to  the  State. 
Pop.  11,000. 

CHANZY,  shan-ze',  Antoine  Eugene  Al- 
fred, French  general  and  politician:  b.  Nouart, 
Ardennes,  18  March  1823;  d.  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  4  Tan.  1883.  After  a  course  at  the 
military  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  he  became  sub- 
lieutenant of  infantry  in  1843,  and  was  sent  to 
Algeria  and  eventually  became  major.  He  sub- 
sequently served  in  Italy  and  Syria,  but  on 
becoming  colonel  he  returned  to  Africa  in  1868. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany,  in 
1870,  he  was  created  a  general  of  division,  and 
after  gaining  the  battles  of  Coulmiers  and 
Patay,  was  put  in  command  of  the  second  army 
of  the  Loire.  Here  he  fought  heroically 
against  the  much  stronger  and  more  disciplined 
Germans,  but  finally  had  to  retreat.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  for  the  de- 
partment of  Ardennes,  and  during  the  Com- 
mune he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  When 
peace  was  declared  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly  and  became  in  1872  com- 
mander of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps.  In  1873 
he  went  to  Algeria  as  governor-general,  in 
1875  was  elected  life  senator  and  in  1879  he 
stood  for  the  presidency.  In  that  year  also  he 
was  sent  to  Russia  as  Ambassador,  a  post 
which  he  held  till  1881,  when  he  became  com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  Armv  Corps.  He  published 
^La  deuxieme  arm^  de  la  Loire^  (1871). 
Consult  biographies  by  Chuquet  (Paris  1884) 
and  Villefranche  (Paris  1890). 

CHAO-CHOW,  chow'-choV,  China,  a  city 
in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  on  the  river 
Ham,  195  miles  northeast  of  Hongkong.  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  important  maritime  division  of 
the  province.    The  channel  leading  to  it  is  very 


shallow,  so  that  ships  of  large  barden  can  sail 
up  only  at  high  water.  This  city  was  included 
in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  ( 1858)  as  a  port  open 
to  foreign  trade,  but  the  foreign  trade  is  trans- 
acted at  Swatow.  Pop.  estimated  about  200,000. 
CHAOS,  according  to  the  signification  of 
the  word,  the  void  which  embraces  all  things. 
Hesiod  mentions,  as  the  original  principles  of 
all  things,  (Thaos,  Earth  and  Eros  (Love) ; 
other  ancient  poets  made  Chaos  alone  the  pri- 
maeval source  from  which  everything  is  derived ; 
others  added  to  it  Night,  Erebus  and  Tartarus ; 
and  others  still  represented  Chaos  as  the  parent 
of  the  Earth  and  Heaven;  after  the  production 
of  which  Eros  (Love)  completed  the  creation. 
Modern  writers  commonly  understand  by  chaos 
the  uniform  primaeval  matter  from  which  the 
imiverse  was  made. 

CHAP-BOOKS,  a  spedes  of  cheai)  litera- 
ture, in  the  form  of  small  pamphlets,  which  pre- 
ceded the  popular  periodicals  of  the  present  day 
and  were  so  called  because  prepared  expressly  for 
sale  by  the  chapmen,  or  pedlars,  who  hawked 
them  from  district  to  district  They  were 
largely  jproductions  of  the  provincial  presses. 
The  wnters  are  mostly  unkxiown,  but  one  of 
the  author  of  Scottish  chap-books  was  Dou£^ 
Graham  (1724-79),  bellman  of  Glasgow.  Their 
matter  was  of  the  most  varied  character,  in- 
cluding theological  tracts,  lives  of  heroes, 
martyrs,  interpretation  of  dreams,  fortune  tell- 
ing: weather  forecasts,  stories  of  ghosts,  giants 
and  witches,  and  songs  and  ballads.  After  1800 
the  chap-books  declined  in  popularity,  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  Penny  Magasine  and  other 
cheap  publications.  Cofiections  of  chap-books 
are  now  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  biblio- 
philes. Consult  ^Notices  of  Fugitive  Tracts 
and  C3iap-Books>  (Percy  Society,  Vol.  XXIX, 
London  1851);  ^Popular  Enghsh  Histories^ 
(Vol.  XXIII,.  1848);  Ashton,  <A  History 
of  the  Chap-Books  of  the  Eiehteenth  Century* 
(London  1882) ;  Eraser.  ^Humorous  Chap- 
Books  of  Scotland'  (1873)  ;  Faxon,  ^Ephemeral 
Bibelots,'  in  'Bulletin  of  Bibliographical 
Pamphlets'  (Boston  1903);  ^Catalogue  of 
Anterican  and  English  Chap-Books,*  in 
'Bibliographical  Contributions,'  No.  56  ((Cam- 
bridge 1905).  Consult  also  Nisard,  'Histoire  des 
livres  populaires'  (Paris  1854),  and  Simrodc, 
'Deutsche  Volksbtichcr'  (13  vols-  Berlin 
1839-67). 

CHAPAIS,  sha-pa',  Joseph  Amable 
Thomas,  Canadian  journalist  and  statesman:  b. 
Saint  Denis  de  la  Bouteillerie,  Quebec,  1858.  He 
was  graduated  at  Laval  University  in  1879  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year.  Prom 
1879  to  1884  he  was  private  secretary  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec  and  from  1884 
to  1901  edited  Le  Courier  du  Canada  (Que- 
bec). He  became  a  member  of  the  le^slative 
council  in  1892  and  was  made  speaker  in  1895. 
In  1893  he  was  a  member  of  Taillon's  Cabinet 
and  in  1897  was  Minister  of  (x>lonization  and 
Mines.  In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from 
public  life  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
histor]^  in  Laval  University.  He  was  made 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1902.  His 
publi^ed  works  include  'Les  congregations 
enseignantes  et  le  brevet  de  capacit^'  (1893) ; 
^EHscours  et  conferences^  (1898) ;  *Le  scr- 
ment  du  roi>  (1901);  'Jean  Talon,  intendant 
de  la  Nouvelle  France'    (1904);  Melanges  de 
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gol6tnique  et  d'^tudes  religieuses,  politiques  et 
tt6raires^    (1905) ;    ^Le    Marquis   de    Mont- 
calm 1712-1759>  (1911). 

CHAPALA,  cha-pa'l^,  Mexico,  a  lake  on  the 
hig^  plateau  of  Jaliso,  surrounded  1^  steep, 
bare  mountains.  It  has  an  estimated  area  of 
L300  square  miles,  and  contains  many  Islands. 
The  Rio  Lerma  is  its  chief  tributary  stream, 
entering  from  the  east;  its  outlet  is  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago. 

CHAPARRAL-COCK,  cha'  pa-ral'.     See 

R(MU><RUNNER. 

CHAPBAUX,  sha-pd  (Fr.  «hats»),  a  name 
applied  to  the  partisans  of  France  in  Sweden 
in  the  18th  century,  while  those  of  Russia  were 
called  bonnets  ([caps).  Having  instigated  war 
against  Russia  in  1741,  and  again  in  1756,  the 
calamities  thus  inflicted  upon  Sweden  impaired 
the  popularity  of  the  chapeaux.  Succeeding  in 
1769  in  regaining  their  former  position,  the 
party  was  soon  extinguished  altogether  by  the 
advent  of  Gustavus  III  and  his  reforms.  The 
same  names  were  also  formerly  applied  in  the 
French  Academv,  the  chapeaux  constituting  the 
party  supported  by  the  philosophers  and  the 
public,  and  the  bonnets  that  partly  upheld  by  the 
clergy  and  the  court. 

CHAPBL  (Fr.  chafelle,  Lat  capeUa),  a 
name  for  religious  edifices  of  various  kinds, 
especially  for  such  as  hold  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. In  England  and  Scotland  there  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  chapels  -^  parochial  chapels^  sub- 
ordinate to,  but  distinct  from,  the  mother 
church;  chapels  of  ease,  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants,  in  large  parishes; 
university  chapels,  and  private  chapels,  whose 
names  explain  their  uses.  The  term  is  also 
api^ied  to_small  buildings  attached  to  cathe« 
drals,  and  separately'  dedicated.  In  England 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship  are  com- 
monly called  chapels  in  distinction  from  those 
of  the  Established  faith  to  which  the  term 
church  is  applied.  In  the  early  history  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  the  Congregational 
body  was  the  established  chutx:h,  and  the  first 
Episcopal  church  in  Boston  was  consequently 
termed  a  chapel,  retaining  that  name,  ^King's 
Chapel,*  to  the  present  time.  (See  King's 
Chapel).  The  word  diapel  is  also  applied 
to  an  association  of  union  workmen  in  a 
printing-office  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  enforcing  order  among  themselves.  Con- 
sult Bond,  < Westminster  Abbey >  (London 
1909) ;  Martin,  ^Manual  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture*  (Cincinnati  1897) ;  and  article 
•Chapelle*  in  Viollet-le-Duc,  *Dictionnaire 
raisonn6  de  Tarchitecture  frani^aise). 

CHAPBL  HILL,  N.  C,  town  in  Orange 
County,  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  28  miles 
northwest  of  Raleieh.  It  is  a  lumbering  centre 
and  has  cotton  and  knitting  mills  and  a  wood- 
working plant.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  has  a  Carnegie  library. 
Chapel  Hill  was  incorporated  in  1851  and  its 

fovemment  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council, 
^op.  1,149. 

CHAPBL  ROYAL,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a  body  composed  of  two  deans,  36  royal 
chaplains,  10  priests,  a  lay  choir  and  an 
oiganist.     The  services  are  performed  in  an 


oratory  in  Saint  James's  Palace.  In  Scotland 
such  appointments  are  purely  honorary,  carry- 
ing neither  emoltunent  nor  any  special  duty. 

CHAPBLAIN,  shSp-laA',  Jean,  French 
poet,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  French 
Academy;  b.  Paris,  4  Dec.  1595;  d.  there,  22  Feb. 
1674.  Having  gained  a  high  literary  reputation, 
after  writing  a  preface  for  Marine's  ^Adone^' 
translating  Aleman's  <  Guzman  de  Alfarache^ 
and  comx>osin^  four  odes,  he  conceived  the 
project  of  writing  an  epic  on  Joan  of  Arc, 
^La  Pucelle,^  which  proved  a  total  failure,  al- 
though he  spent  over  20  years  on  it.  The 
first  12  cantos  appeared  in  1656;  and  to  so  hi^ 
a  pitch  had  public  expectation  been  wrought 
that  notwithstanding  the  adverse  criticism  ot 
Boileau  and  Voiture,  six  editions  came  forth 
withiil  the  following  18  months.  Eight  new 
parts  appeared  in  1757,  and  the  concluding  four 
parts,  which  never  were  printed,  are  in  manu- 
script in  the  Imperial  library  of  Paris.  Riche- 
lieu, to  whom  he  dedicated  a  poem  and  whom 
he  assisted  in  concocting  literary  works,  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  him;  he  presided  over  the 
organization  of  the  French  Academy,  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  early  labors  of  that 
body,  sat  as  academical  critic  upon  Comeille's 
<Cid^  and  possessed  during  nearly  40  years  a 
literanr  prestige,  which  was  broken  by  his 
^Pacelle,>  although  he  remained  in  favor  with 
the  court  Consult  his  ^Lettres'  (ed  in  part 
by  T.  de  Larroque,  2  vols.,  Paris  1880^2); 
^Lettres  in^tes,>  ed.  by  L.  CPellissier  (1894)  ; 
Duchesne,  Julien,  ^Les  poemes  epiques  du 
XVIir  9iiclc>  (1780);  Fabre,  A.,  <Les  en- 
nemis  de  Chapelain^  (1888);  Molenes,  E.  de, 
<La  Pucelle  par  Jean  Chapelain>  (Paris  1891)  ; 
Fabre,  ^Chapelain  et  nos  deux  premieres 
Academies^  (Paris  ^  1890);  Muhlan,  A., 
^ean  Chapelam :  Elne,  biographisch-kritische 
Studie>  (Leipzig  1893)  ;  Scarles,  <The  Library 
of  Jean  Chaperain>  (Chicago  1910) ;  Saints- 
bury,  George,  ^History  of  Criticism^  (Vol. 
II,  1911). 

CHAPBLLB,     sh^-p^r,    Placide     Lonis, 

American  Roman  Catholic  prelate:  b.  in  the 
diocese  of  Mende,  France,  28  Aug.  1842;  d. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  9  Aug.  1905.  He  studied  at 
the  College  of  Enghien,  Belgium,  but  in  1858 
came  to  3ie  United  States  and  after  complet- 
ing his  theological  course  at  the  Baltimore 
Seminary,  was  ordained  priest  by  Archbishop 
Spalding  in  June,  1865,  the  missions  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  ^  Md,,  being  the  scene  of 
his  first  ministerial  duties.  In  1871  he  was 
made  assistant  at  Saint  John's  Churdi  and 
afterward  rector  of  Saint  Joseph's  Church, 
Baltimore,  whence  he  was  appomted  to  the 
rectorship  of  Saint  Matthew's  Church,  Wash- 
ington. He  became  vice-president  of  the 
Bureau  of  (^tholic  Indian  Missions  and 
helped  to  found  the  Catholic  University.  On 
21  Aug.  1891,  he  was  made  coadjutor  to  the 
bishop  of  Santa  F6;  in  1893  was  elevated  to 
the  titular  archiepiscopal  see  of  Sebaste  and  in 
less  than  a  year  succeeded  Archbishop  Sal* 
pointe  in  the  see  of  Santa  Fe.  However,  he 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  New 
Orleans,  asstnning  his  new  charge  on  10  Feb^ 
1®8.  In  September  1898  Pope  Leo  XIII  ap- 
pointed him  apostolic  delegate  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  in  1899  the  Philippines  being  added  to 
his  care.    Subsequently  he  spent  three  months 
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in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  in  his 
country's  new  possessions.  Within  eight 
months  he  consecrated  four  bishops  tor 
Cuba,  and  three  more  for  sees  in  other  places. 
He  died  at  New  Orleans  of  yellow  fever. 

CHAPERON,  shap'e-r5n,  a  cap  or  hood. 
Such  a  covering  is  worn  by  Knignts  of  the 
Garter,  and  \vas  at  one  time  in  general  use. 
but  was  later  appropriated  to  doctors  and 
licentiates  in  colleges.  A  person  who  acts  as 
a  guide  and  protector  to  a  lady  at  public  places 
is  called  a  chaperon,  probably  from  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  dress  having  been  used  on  such 
occasions.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  de* 
vices  which  were  placed  on  the  heads  of 
horses  at  pompous  funerals. 

CHAPIN,  Anna  Alice,  American  author: 
b.  New  York,  16  Dec.  1880.  She  was  educated 
privately  and  studied  music  under  Harry 
Rowe  Shelley.  In  1906  she  was  married  to 
Robert  Peyton  Carter.  She  early  began  to 
write,  publishing  her  first  woric  at  17.  Her 
works  mclude  vThe  Story  of  the  Rhinegold' 
(1897);  <  Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner* 
(1898);  <Wotan,  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde> 
(1898)  ;  ^Masters  of  Music>  (1901)  ;  <Discords> 
0905);  <Lady  Calmore's  Flirtations>  (1903); 
^Babes  in  Toyland,^  with  Glen  McDonough 
(1904);  ^Makers  of  Song>  (1905);  ^The 
Stronger  Call>  (1905);  <The  Heart  of  Music> 
(1906);  <The  Deserters,>  with  R.  P.  Carter 
(1910);  <K6nigskinder>  (1911):  <The  Nowa- 
days  Fairy  Book>  (1911);  <Thc  Street-Car 
Mystery>  (1911);  <The  Spirit  of  the  Sea> 
(1912);  <The  Eagle's  Mate>  (1914);  <The 
Every  Day  Fairy  Book*  (1915)  and  contri- 
butions to  magazines  and  to  the  Sunday  editions 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Herald. 

CHAPIN,  Edwin  Hubbell,  American  cler- 
gyman: b.  Union  Village,  N.  Y.,  29  Dec.  1814; 
d.  New  York,  27  Dec,  1880.  In  1837  he  was 
ordained  to  the  Universalist  ministry,  was  a 
pastor  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Charlestown  and  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  1838^48,  and  then  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Fourth  Universalist  Church  in  New  York, 
a  connection  he  retained  tmtil  his  death.  He 
became  editor  of  The  Christian  Leader  in  1872, 
succeeding  Dr.  Emerson.  His  collected  ser- 
mons and  addresses  are  ^Duties  of  Young 
Men>  (1840,  9th  ed.,  1856);  <  Duties  of 
Young  Women >  (8th  ed.,  1856)  ;  < Characters  in 
the  Gospels^  (1852)  ;  < Discourses  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer >  (1850);  <The  Crown  of  Thoms> 
0860);  <True  Manliness>  (1854);  <Moral 
Aspects  of  City  Life^  (1853) ;  ^Discourses  on 
the  Beatitudes^  (1855);  <  Select  Sermons> 
(I860);  ^Living  Words>  (1861);  ^Lessons  of 
Faith  and  Life>  (1876);  <God's  Requirements* 
(1881) ;  <The  Church  of  the  Living  (iod,  and 
Other  Sermons>  (1881).  Consult  Ellis,  ^Life 
of  E.  H.  Chapin>    (1883). 

CHAPIN,  Henry  Bdgerton,  American  bi- 
ologist: b.  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  9  May  1859.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  at  Boston  University.  In  1886-87 
he  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  chemistry 
and  biology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
taught  in  secondary  schools  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  journalism  in  1881-86^  taught  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  in  188^ 
90  and  from  1891  to  1900  was  professor  of 
iHology  at  Ohio  University.  Since  1900  he  has 
been  instructor  in  biology  and  physiography  in 


a  New  York  high  school  He  is  joint  author 
of  Cliapin's  and  Rettger's  ^Elementary 
Zoology  and  Guide'  (1896)  and  has  written 
many  scientific  monographs. 

CHAPLAIN,  a  clergvman  not  having  a 
parish  or  similar  charge,  but  connected  with  a 
court,  the  household  of  a  nobleman,  an  army,  a 
prison,  a  ship  or  the  like.  Army  c}iaplains  in 
the  United  States  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  are  assigned  or  transferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  They  are  usually  attached 
to  the  various  army  posts.  By  acts  of  Con- 
gress, approved  1901,  1904,  1906  and  25  Jan. 
1907,  provision  is  made  for  67  army  chaplains, 
15  of  whom  may  be  majors ;  those  of  less  than 
seven  years'  service,  first  lieutenants;  and  the 
remainder  captains.  They  are  required  to  make 
a  monthly  report  to  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  duties  performed,  and  to  keep  a  record  of 
all  marriage,  funeral  or  baptismal  services  per- 
formed by  them.  Another  duty  is  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  common  English 
branches  of  education.  Chaplains  are  chosen 
from  all  religious  denominations  and  must  be 
under  the  age  of  40  at  time  of  appointment 
There  are  24  chaplains  in  the  United  States 
navy:  4  with  the  rank  of  captain,  7  of  com- 
mander, 5  of  lieutenant-commander.  1  lieuten- 
ant and  7  lieutenants  (junior  grade).  Their 
duties,  responsibilities  and  remuneration  in 
general  correspond  with  the  relative  army  rank. 

CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  FLEET,  The,  a 

novel  by  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice,  pub- 
lished in  1881.  It  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  famous  Liberties  or  Rules  of  the  old  Fleet 
prison  in  London,  and  of  the  Fleet  marriages 
of  the  18th  century.  These  •Rules*  were 
houses  in  certain  streets  near  the  Fleet  Market, 
where  prisoners  for  debt  were  allowed  to  live, 
outside  the  prison,  on  payment  of  fees.  This 
novel  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  those 
written  under  the  firm-name  of  Besant  &  Rice. 

CHAPLBAU,  sha-plo^  Sir  Joseph  Adolphe, 
Canadian  statesman :  b.  Sainte  Ther^se  de  Blain- 
ville,  Quebec,  9  Nov.  1840:  d.  Montreal,  13 
June  1898.  He  was  educated  at  the  colleges  of 
Terrebonne  and  Saint  Hyacinths  and  in  1861 
became  a  member  of  the  bar.  He  represented 
Terrebonne  in  the  Quebec  legislature,  served 
successively  in  the  capacities  of  Solicitor-Cven- 
eral,  Provmcial  Secretary,  Provincial  Premier, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  in 
the  government  of  Quebec,  and  was  finally  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominion 
m  1883.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec 
in  1893-98^  and  for  some  years  was  professor 
of  international  law  at  Laval  University. 

CHAPLIN,  Charles,  moving  picture  actor: 
b.  France,  16  April  1889.  His  parents  were 
English  music  hall  artistes  touring  continental 
Europe  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Chaplin 
adopted  a  variety-stage  career  in  his  early 
youth  and  traveled  for  some  years  through  the 
English  provinces,  performing  in  pantomime 
and  displaying  a  marked  talent  for  humorous 
acrobatic  ^stunts.'^  Another  accomplishment 
credited  to  him  is  that  of  playing  the  violin  and 
'cello  —  left-handed.  He  eventually  joined  the 
Fred  Kamo  Company,  an  old  Elnglish  troupe 
performing  ludicrous  sketches  in  which  panto- 
mime, burlesque  and  knock-about  acts  were 
hilariously   blended.     With   this   company   he 
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came  to  New  York  in  1911,  playing  a  part  in 
a  sketch  entitled,  ^A  Night  in  a  London  Music 
Hall.*  Chaplin's  distinctive  style  of  acrobatic 
humor  led  to  his  being  engaged  by  Mr.  George 
Kessel  to  play  in  moving  picture  productions. 
With  the  enormous  development  and  growth 
of  this  popular  form  of  entertainment,.  Qiaplin 
became  a  world-wide  celebrity  and  one  of  the 
highest  paid  actors  in  the  profession. 

CHAPLIN,    shap-l&A,    Charles    Joshua, 

Fren<?h  portrait  painter:  b.  Les  Andelys,  6  June 
1825 ;  d.  Paris,  30  Jan.  1891.  He  was  of  English 
parentage,  but  was  naturalized  as  a  French 
citizen.  Under  Napoleon  III  he  was  engaged 
in  decorating  the  Tuileries  and  the  Elysee,  and 
he  also  painted  many  ceilings  and  wall  decora- 
tions in  Parisian  public  and  private  buildings 
as  well  as  various  portraits,  mainly  those  of 
women.  Among  his  best  pictures  are 
<  Souvenirs,  >  in  the  Luxembourg  and  ^Haidee,^ 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

CHAPMAN,  Alvan  Wentworth.  American 
botanist :  b.  Southampton,  Mass.,  28  Sept.  1809 ; 
d  6  April  1899.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  183a 
studied  medicine  in  Georgia  and  Florida  and 
in  1846  settled  in  Appalacnicola,  where  he  was 
collector  of  internal  revenue  1865-66,  and  col- 
lector of  customs  1866-69.  He  attained  a  high 
rank  as  a  botanist,  and  the  genus  Chapmannia 
was  named  in  his  honor.  He  wrote  ^  Flora  of 
the  Southern  United  States,  Arranged  Accord- 
ing to  the  Natural  System ;  the  Ferns  by  D.  C 
£aton>  (1860,  2d  ed.  enlarged,  1883;  3d  ed., 
1897). 

CHAPMAN,  Carlton  Theodore,  American 
artist:  b.  New  London,  Ohio,  18  Sept.  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  re- 
ceived his  artistic  education  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  Art  ^  Students* 
League,  New  York  and  at  the  Julien  Acad- 
emy^ Paris.  He  has  made^  a  specialty  of 
mannes  and  landscapes,  and  Is  famed  for  his 
representation  of  the  naval  battles  of  the 
United  States.  His  latest  works  include  *The 
Derelict^:  <The  U.  S.  S.  Gloucester  and  the 
Spanish  Torpedo  Boats  ^ ;  ^A  Squally  Day  — 
North  River>;  <Off  Ellis  Island> ;  <The  Argus 
and  the  Pelican^ ;  ^The  Bonhomme  Richard 
and  the  Serapis> ;  ^The  Lighthouse^ ;  <0'er  the 
Dark  Sea' ;  <The  Pacific  Coast> ;  <The  Mystic 
PooP;  <  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  >  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign and  was  awarded  medals  at  all  recent 
expositions. 

CHAPMAN,  Prank  Michler,  American 
naturalist:  b.  Englewood,  N.  J.,  12  June  1864. 
Since  1887  he  has  been  assistant  curator  in  the 
department  of  vertebrate  zoology  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
He  made  some  excellent  close-range  photo- 
graphic studies  of  bird  life.  He  is  editor  of 
Bird^Lore  and  associate  editor  of  The  Auk, 
Besides  many  papers  in  scientific  journals,  etc., 
he  has  published  ^Hand-book  of  Birds  of  East- 
.em  North  America^  (1895);  ^Bird-Life,  a 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Our  Q>mmon  Birds' 
(1897)  ;  <Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera>  (1900)  ; 
<A  Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds' 
(1903)  ;  <The  Economic  Value  of  Birds  to  the 
Sute>  (1903);  <The  Warblers  of  North 
America'  (190/) ;  < Camps  and  Cruises  of  an 
Ornithologist'  (1908). 


CHAPMAN,  George,  English  poet,  the 
earliest  and  perhaps  the  best  translator  of 
Homer:  b.  about  1559;  d.  London,  12  May  1634. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  at  Ox- 
ford 157^  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  made 
the  friendship  of  Shakesj>€are,  S{>enser,  Mar- 
lowe and  otner  distinguished  writers  of  the 
time.  As  to  his  personal  history  little  is 
known,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  held  some 
post  in  connection  with  the  court  The  first 
of  his  works,  so  far  as  known,  was  the  ^Shadow 
of  Night,'  a  poem  published  in  1594.  His 
translation  of  the  ^ Iliad,'  in  rhyming  lines  of 
14  syllables  each,  was  published  in  three  sepa- 
rate portions,  in  1598^  1600  and  1603.  It  has 
been  highly  commended  by  such  poets  as  Pope- 
Keats  and  Coleridge,  as  also  by  Lamb.  Keat? 
sonnet  <0n  First  Looking  Into  Chapman's 
Homer'  (^i^Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of 
the  skies,*  etc.)  is  well  known.  In  1614  ap- 
peared his  translation  of  the  ^Odyssey'  in  the 
same  metre  as  the  ^ Iliad,'  followed  in  the 
same  year  by  that  of  the  ^Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice'  and  the  Homeric  hymns.  He  also 
translated  Hesiod's  ^Works  and  Days'  and 
portions  of  various  classic  poets.  He  wrote 
numerous  plays,  almost  all  now  forgotten, 
though  containing  some  fine  passages.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  *The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Alexandria,'  a  comedy,  1598.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Jonson  and  Marston  in  writing  the 
comedy  of  ^Eastward  Ho!'  which  from  its 
satirical  reflections  on  the  Scotch  is  said  to 
have  nearly  brought  severe  punishment  on  the 
authors.  Among  his  tragedies  are  ^Bussy 
d'Ambois' ;  ^Caesar  and  Pompey' ;  < Revenge 
for  Honor' ;  and  two  dramas  on  the  life  of 
Marshal  Biron,  which  Swinburne  characterizes 
as  ^a  storehouse  of  lofty  thought  and  splendid 
verse,  with  scarcely  a  flash  or  sparkle  of  dra- 
matic action.®  An  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  (1873-74).  Consult  Swinburne, 
< George  Chapman:  a  Critical  Essay'  (1875); 
Arnold,  Matthew,  ^On  Translating  Homer.' 

CHAPMAN,  J.  Wilbur,  American  clergy- 
man, evangelist  and  author :  b.  Richmond,  Ind., 
17  Tune  1859.  He  studied  for  a  time  at  Oberlin 
College  and  was  graduated  1879  at  Lake  Forest 
University.  He  was  educated  in  theology  at 
Lane  Seminary,  Qncinnati,  Ohio.  The  de- 
gree of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  l^  the 
University  of  Wooster.  The  decree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, Otterbein,  Ohio.  He  has  filled  pastor- 
ates in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  New  York.  His 
special  ministry  was  in  the  First  Re- 
formed Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. :  the  Bethany 
Presbvterian  diurch,  Philadelpnia,  and  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city. 
Much  of  his  ministry  has  been  along  evangel- 
istic lines.  He.  was  an  intimate  associate  of 
D.  L.  Moody,  a  "noted  evangelist.  For  10  year$ 
he  was  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  (Gen- 
eral Assembly's  committee  on  evangelistic  work 
in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  is  the  representative  at  large  of  this  com- 
mittee at  the  present  time.  For  10  years  he  has 
g[iven  his  time  to  evangelistic  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States, 
he  has  labored  in  Canada,  Hawaii,  the  Fiji 
Islands,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines,  CHiina,  Korea,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales.    He  is  the 
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author  of  ^Receive  y6  the  Holy  Ghost' ;  *And 
Peter> :  <Kadesh  Baniea> ;  ^The  Lost  Crown> ; 
<The  Secret  of  a  Happy  Day>  (1899)  ;  «The 
Surrendered  Life>  (1899};  ^Spiritual  Life  in 
the  Sunday  SchooP ;  ^From  Life  to  Life' ; 
^Present  Day  Parables';  <Life  of  D.  L. 
Moody >  (1900);  ^Present  Day  Evangelism' 
(1903);  <The  Problem  of  the  World'  (1911); 
^Chapman's  Pocket  Sermons'  (1911);  <Re- 
vival  Sermons'  (1911);  ^Present  Day  Evan- 
gelization'  (1912). 

CHAPMAN,  John  Jay,  American  lawyer 
and  essayist:  b.  New  York  1862.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1^,  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  and  was  in  active  practice 
there  until  1898.  His  essays  and  speeches  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  on  account  of 
their  striking  individuality  and  original  point 
of  view.  His  published  volumes  include 
^Emerson,  and  Other  Essays'  (1898);  ^Causes 
and  Consequences'  (1898) ;  ^Practical  Agita- 
tion' (1900);  <Four  Plays  for  Children' 
(1908);  <The  Maid's  Forgiveness'  (1908); 
<A  Sausage  from  Bologna,'  a  comedy  in  verse 
(1909);  ^Benedict  Arnold'  tragedy  in  verse 
(1911);  ^Learning  and  Other  Essays'  (1911); 
<Neptune's  Isle'  (1912);  <William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison'  (1913). 

CHAPMAN,  Maria  Weston,,  American  re- 
former: b.  Weymouth,  Mass.,  1806;  d.  there 
1885.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Warren  Weston, 
and  received  her  education  in  her  native  place 
and  also  in  End  and.  In  1829-30  she  was 
principal  of  the  Yoiing  Ladies'  High  School, 
Boston.  She  married  in  1830 ;  became  an  active 
opponent  of  slavery  in  1834;  and  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1842,  went  to  Paris, 
France,  and  assisted  the  anti-slavery  cause  with 
her  pen.  She  returned  to  America  in  1856. 
She  edited  the  autobiography  of  her  friend- 
Harriet  Martineau  (1877);  wrote  <  Right  and 
Wrong  in  Boston;  Report  of  Uie  Boston  Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery  Society'  (1836);  <Right 
and  Wrong  in  Massachusetts'  (1840).  She 
compiled  the  anti-slavery  hsrmnbook  ^The 
Songs  of  the  Free'  (1836). 

CHAPMAN.  William,  Canadian  poet:  b. 
Saint  Francois  de  la  Beaucc,  Quebec,  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  Levis  College,  studied  law  and 
for  a  time  engaged  in  trade.  Later  he  entered 
the  civil  service  of  his  native  province.  He 
also  did  some  journalistic  work  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec  and  in  1902  became  a  French 
translator  for  the  Dominion  Senate  at  Ottawa. 
He  has  written  ^Les  Quebecquoise'  (1876); 
<Le  laureat'  (1894);  ^Les  deux  Copains' 
(1894)  ;  <Les  aspirations'  (1904),  which  received 
a  prize  from  the  French  Academy;  and  ^Les 
Royons  du  Nord'  (1910),  which  gained  the 
highest  prize  from  the  French  Academy. 

CHAPMAN'S  HOMER.  George  Chap- 
man (1559-1634),  writer  of  plays  and  contem- 
porary of  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Jonson  and 
Shakespeare,  was  a  great  translator  in  the 
great  age  of  translations  that  brought  forth 
the  English  Bible  and  so  many  versions  and 
adaptations  of  the  ancient  classics.  He  pub- 
lished seven  books  of  the  ^ Iliad'  in  1598,  and 
by  1616  had  published  together  the  *  Iliad'  and 
the  ^Odyssey'  complete  in  rhymed  ^  14 
syllable  verse.  The  literature  of  his  own  time 
contains  much  complimentary  allusion  to  him, 
and  the  esteem  of  later  generations  is  manifest 


in  many  glowing  tributes  from  eminent  literary 
characters,  probably  the  most  familiar  and  the 
most  stimulating  being  Keats's  sonnet,  *Much 
have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold:* 
"Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne; 
Yet  did  I  nerver  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold " 

The  *loud  and  bold*  of  Keats  contains  or 
suggests  the  qualities  that  have  made  Chap- 
man's translation  live  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
polish,  of  exactness,  and  sometimes  of  dignity, 
that  are  charged  against  it.  Pope,  his  later 
rival,  says  *he  covers  his  defects  by  a  daring 
fiery  spirit  that  animates  his  translation.* 
Even  Matthew  Arnold,  the  severe  critic  of  all 
translations  of  Homer,  who  declares  that  *in 
a  verse  translation  no  original  work  is  any 
longer  recognizable,*  characterizes  Chapman  as 
^lain  spoketL  fresh,  vigorous,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  rapid.*  Arnold,  however,  condemns 
him  on  the  whole.  ®Homer,*  he  says,  ^is  rapid 
in  his  movement.  Homer  is  plain  in  his  words 
and  style.  Homer  is  simple  in  his  ideas,  Homer 
is  noble  in  his  manner.  .  .  .  Cliapman 
renders  him  ill  because  he  is  fantastic  in  his 
ideas.  .  .  .  His  conceits  are  un-Homeric, 
and  his  rhyme  is  un-Homeric;  his  manner  and 
movement  are  un-Homeric  j  his  diction  .  .  . 
often  offends  ...  by  wantmg  Homeric  noble- 
ness.* He  condemns  him  most  of  all  because 
*he  cannot  forbear  to  interpose  a  play  of 
thought  between  his  object  and  its  expression. 
(Dhapman  translates  his  object  into  Elizabethan, 
as  Pope  translates  it  into  the  Augustan  of 
Queen  Anne;  both  convey  it  to  us  through  a 
medium.*  ^For  the  Elizabethan  age,*  write 
Butcher  and  Lang  in  the  nreface  to  their 
translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ^(Jhapman  supplied 
what  was  then  necessary,  and  the  mannerisms 
that  were  then  deemed  of  the  essence  of 
poetry,  namely,  daring  and  luxurious  conceits. 
Without  Chapman*s  conceits.  Homer's 
poems  would  hardly  have  been  what  the 
Elizabethans  took  for  poetry;  without  Pope's 
smoothness,  and  Pope's  points,  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  would  have  seemed  tame,  rude,  and 
harsh  in  the  age  of  Anne.*  If,  as  Arnold 
reasonably  insists,  the  real  test  of  successful 
translation  is  the  attempt  to  satisfy  the  scholar 
who  has  also  poetical  feeling,  Chapman  must 
be  said  to  please  most  those  not  perfectly 
possessed  of  the  means  of  really  judging  him 
as  a  translator,  but  who  come  to  his  work  more 
or  iess  as  to  an  original  poem  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan manner.  Such  readers  will  find  him 
admirable  for  what  R.  H.  Home  calls  *his 
conmianding  energies,  fulness  of  faith  in  his 
author's  genius,  and  in  his  own  inspired  sym- 
pathies, fis  primitive  power,  and  rough  truth- 
fulness of  description*;  and  will  feel  not  only 
the  inspiration  of  the  Homeric  narrative  but 
the  inspiration  of  the  translator  himself. 

Gkant  Showerhan. 

CHAPPB,  shap,  Claude,  French  abb^  and 
inventor:  b.  Brulon  (Sarthe)  1763;  d.  Brulon, 
23  Jan.  1805.  Having  invented  an  ingenious* 
system  of  signals  to  communicate  at  a  dfistance 
with  his  friends,  he  presented  it  to  the  French 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1792.  It  was  successfully 
tried  between  Paris  and  Lille,  on  a  length  of 
48  leagues,  and  was  adopted  by  the  government. 
Chappe  established  several  lines  in  France,  and 
the  one  running  north  was  first  put  in  motion 
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to  announce  the  recapture  of  the  town  of 
Cond^  from  the  Prussians.  The  inventor  was 
at  once  rewarded  by  the  convention,  which,  by 
a  decree,  appointed  him  inginieur  tiligraphe. 
The  lines  were  extended  all  over  France,  and 
the  system  was  also  adopted,  with  some  altera- 
tions, through  Germany  and  England.  The 
attacks  to  which  he  was  subjected,  by  persons 
jealous  of  his  invention,  preyed  so  much  upon 
his  mind  that  he  committed  suicide.  His  sem* 
aphore  consisted  of  an  upright  post,  with  a 
transverse  bar  at  top,  and  with  two  smaller 
arms  movable  on  pivots.  The  position  of  the 
bars  represented  letters  or  words,  and  the  posts 
were  placed  within  visible  distance  one  of 
another.  Messages  were  conveyed  a  distance 
of  150  miles  in  15  minutes  by  this  method. 
Consult  ^Histoire  de  la  telegraphie>  (1824)  by 
Ignaoe  Urbain  Jean  Chappe,  brother  of  Claude 
Qrappe. 

CHAPPE  D'AUTEROCHE,  do;.te-r6sh^ 
Jean,  French  astronomer:  b.  Mauriac,  Au- 
vergne,  2  March  1722;  d.  San  Lucas,  Cal,  1 
Aug.  1769.  He  was  a  priest,  but  giving  his 
whole  attention  to  astronomy,  became  one  of 
the  assistants  of  Cassini  in  delineating  the  gen- 
eral map  of  France,  and  edited  the  astronom- 
ical tables  of  Halley.  In  1760  he  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Academy  to  make  an  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc, 
which  Halley  announced  would  happen  6  Tune 
1761.  He  consequently  set  out  for  Tobolsk,  in 
Siberia,  which  was  pointed  out  as  the  most 
favorable  point  of  observation.  His  mission 
was  successfully  accomplished;  and  returning 
to  France  at  the  end  of  two  vears,  he  published 
in  1768  his  'Voyage  en  Siberie.>^  The  follow- 
ing vear  he  sailed  for  California  to  observe 
another  transit  of  Venus,  which  was  to  take 
place  3  June.  He  was  equally  successful  on 
this  occasion,  but  died  soon  afterward.  The 
results  of  his  last  expedition  were  published 
hy  Cassini,  under  the  title  of  ^Voyage  de  la 
(^lifomie>   (Paris  1772). 

CHAPPED  HANDS,  a  form  of  eczema 
{eczema  fissutn),  caused  hy  exposure  to  ex-» 
tremes  of  cold  and  heat.  The  skin  swells  and 
cracks  and  there  is  itching,  pain  and  heat  and 
in  severe  cases  ulceration.  The  lesions  are 
generally  treated  with  oxide  of  zinc  ointment, 
or  a  solution  of  borax  in  glycerin  and  rose 
water  or  with  glycerin  alone.  The  hands 
should  be  protected  by  warm  gloves.  Chapping 
may  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  washing 
the  hands  with  a  bland  soap  in  tepid  water  and 
thoroughly  drying  them  afterward. 

CHAPPBLL,  William,  English  musical 
antiquary:  b.  20  Nov.  1809;  d.  London,  20  Aug. 
1888.  For  the  most  of  his  life  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  for  some  years  a  member  of 
a  great  music  publishing  house.  His  first  work 
of  importance  was  ^A  Collection  of  National 
English  Airs,  Consisting  of  Ancient  Song, 
Ballad  and  Dance  Tunes>  (1838-40).  He  took 
a  principal  part  in  the  foundation  in  1840  of 
the  Percy  Society  and  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  and  published  the  first  volimie  of  a 
^History  of  Music^   in   1874. 

CHAPPLE,  Joe  Mitchell,  American  jour- 
nalist: b.  La  Porte  City,  Iowa,  18  July  1867. 
He  studied  at,  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  and  was 
engaged  in  journalism  in  Dakota,  Ashland, 
Wis.,  and  Chicago  until  1897,  when  he  became 


editor  and  publisher  of  The  Bostonian,  after- 
ward changed  to  The  National  Magazine,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  He  has  written  three  novels  ^The 
Minor  Chord*  (1895;  new  ed..  1898);  <Boss 
Bart,  Politician*  (1896);  and  <The  Heart 
Chord*  (1916);  also  <Mark  Hanna>  (1903); 
^Heart  Throbs*  (1906)  ;  <The  Panama  Canal* 
(1907);  <The  Happy  Habit*  (1908);  <Heart 
Songs*  (1909);  < Little  Helps*  (1910);  <History 
Making*  (1911);  < Heart  Letters*  (1912).  He 
has  wide  reputation  as  a  speaker,  having  visited 
every  State  in  the  Union  in  his  lecture  tours. 
^Flashlights  of  Famous  Men*  is  his  most 
popular  lecture. 

CHAPTAL,  shap-tal,  Jean  Antoine  Claude, 
(Ix)MTE  DE  Chanteloup,  French  chemist  and 
statesman:  b.  Nogaret,  Lozire,  4  June  1756;  d. 
Paris,  30  July  1832.  During  his  medical  studies 
and  practice  he  devoted  much  research  to  the 
science  of  chemistry,  in  which  he  soon  became 
eminent,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Mont- 
peUier,  where  he  tau^t  successfully  the  doc- 
trines of  Black,  Lavoisier  and  Cavendish.  He 
established  chemical  works  near  Montpellier, 
the  first  attempted  of  the  kind,  by  which 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  produce  various 
chemicals  hitherto  imported,  such  as  the  min- 
eral acids,  alum,  soda  and  salts  of  lead.  The 
authorities  of  Languedoc  heaped  honors  on 
him;  the  Spanish  government  offered  him  a 
pension  of  56,000  francs  to  go  to  Spain,  and 
according  to  lus  biographer,  Washington  wrote 
three  times  to  Chaptal,  inviting  him  to  America. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
he  published  a  political  pamphlet,  entitled 
^DisQo^rue  Between  a  Montagnard  and  a 
Girondist,*  and  was  arrested,  but  through  the 
intercession  of  friends  was  liberated.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  powder  mills  of  Crenelle,  now 
a  part  of  Pans,  which  produced,  under  his 
management,  3,500  pounds  of  gunpowder  daily. 
Once  more  retummg  to  Montpellier.  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Institute,  and  devoted 
himself  to  science,  until  Bonaparte  summoned 
him  to  the  council  of  state,  where  he  had  the 
supervision  of  national  education.  When 
Lucien  Bonaparte  resigned  the  portfolio  of  the 
interior,  Chaptal  took  his  place  as  minister, 
and  for  four  jrears  performed  the  duties  of  the 
department  with  much  administrative  ability. 
He  founded  the  conservatory,  school  of  arts, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  society  for  en- 
couragement of  industry,  introduced  the  mod* 
em  French  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
established  a  model  farm  and  a  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  seeds,  reorganized  the 
prisons  and  hospitals,  extended  the  network 
of  highways  over  the  face  of  the  cotmtry  and 
orgsinized  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  ex- 
tension of  the  Louvre  and  rues  de  Rivoli  and 
Castiglione,  since  completed  by  Napoleon  III. 
On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  the  Cotmt  was 
appointed  director-general  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  and  Minister  of  State.  Louis 
XVIII  struck  him  from  the  list  of  peers,  but 
left  him  on  the  roll  of  the  Academy.  His  works 
are  all  on  chemical  subjects,  and  may  yet  be 
consulted  with  advantage. 

CHAPTER  -  (Latin  caput,  head),  one  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  a  book.  As  the  rules  and 
statutes  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  were 
arranged  in  chapters,  so  also  the  assembly  of 
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the  members  of  a  religious  order,  and  of 
canons,  was  called  a  chapter,  because  some  or 
all  of  the  chapters  containing  the  rules  were 
read  there;  and  the  place  where  they  assem- 
bled, as  well  as  the  reproof  administered  to 
a  delinquent  member,  by  reading  the  rules  of 
the  chapter  transgressed,  had  the  same  name. 
The  orders  of  knights,  which  originally  had 
much  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  used 
this  expression  for  the  meetings  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  even  some  corporations  of  mechanics 
or  tradesmen  call  their  assemblies  chapters.  In 
England,  as  elsewhere,  the  deans  and  chapters 
hadf  the  right  to  choose  the  bishop,  but  Henry 
VIII  assumed  this  right  as  a  prerogative  of 
the  Crown. 

CHAPTER-HOUSE,  a  building  attached 
to  a  cathedral,  collegiate  church  or  church 
belonging  to  a  religious  house  in  which  the 
chapter  meets  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Chapter-houses  are  of  different  forms,  being 
sometimes  regular  polygons  of  4,  8  or  10  sides, 
and  in  other  cases  arcles  or  parallelograms; 
and  their  architecture  is  often  noteworthy. 
Sometimes  they  were  the  burying-places  of 
clerical  dignitaries.  Among  the  most  notable 
of  English  chapter-houses  are  those  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral  (which  is  decagonal,  with  a  central 
column),  Salisbury,  Wells,  Southwell  and 
York,  the  two  last  named  excelling  all  others 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
their  carved  stonework.  There  is  a  chapter- 
house at  Bristol,  of  the  Norman  period,  in 
shape  a  parallelogram,  much  enriched  with  ar- 
cadmg  and  various  kinds  of  Norman  orna- 
ment. The  chapter-houses  at  Gloucester  and 
Canterbury  are  likewise  parallelograms,  but  of 
the  Third  Pointed  or  Perpendicular  period. 

CHAPULTEPEC,  cha-pool'-te-pek  («Grass- 
hopper  HilP),  Battle  of.  This,  the  last  con- 
siderable engagement  of  the  Mexican  War, 
which  was  followed  hv  the  immediate  occupa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Mexico,  was  fought  12-13 
Sept.  1847.  Cnapultepec  is  an  isolated  rocky 
mound  150  feet  nigh,  two  miles  southwest  of 
the  southwestern  or  Belen  gate  of  the  city,  and 
guarding  a  main  road  into  it;  sharply  precipi* 
tous  on  the  northern,  eastern  and  part  of  the 
southern  sides,  but  on  the  west  and  southwest 
sloping  gradually  to  level  marshy  ground 
partly  covered  with '  a  cypress  grove.  Here 
Monteztuna  and  his  predecessors  had  their 
pleasure  grounds,  and  Chapultepec  was  their 
country-seat  A  fortified  castle  was  started 
here  by  the  viceroy  Galvea  in  1785,  but  left 
unhnisned ;  from  1822  it  was  used  as  a  military 
academy,  in  1847  having  some  40  students,  who 
fought  heroically  in  the  battle.  It  was  guarded 
by  strong  batteries,  and  its  approaches  were 
protected  by  walls  (an  aqueduct  on  the  north) 
which  shielded  other  batteries;  throuprh  the 
marshy  fields  in  front  of  these  were  irrigating 
ditches^  some  large  and  deep,  with  high  banks 
and  sticky  bottoms,  very  serious  obstacles  to 
troops  and  artillery.  The  one  military  defect 
of  the  castle  for  modem  warfare  was  the 
limited  force  that  could  effectively  use  arms 
within  it;  the  garrison  of  800,  commanded  by 
Gen.  D.  Nicholas  Bravo,  was  as  large  as  could 
well  operate  there.  Along  its  approaches  were 
some  4,000  to  4,500  more  troops,  while  Scott 
had  7,500;  but  Santa  Anna  dared  not  strip  the 


other  entrances  to  the  city.  By  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rev  (q.v.)  on  the  8th  Scott  had 
carried  a  set  oi  long  stone  buildings  southwest 
of  Chapultepec  and,  though  under  its  ^uns, 
forming  some  protection  for  hostile  artiTlery. 
On  the  12th  Captain  Huger  planted  heavy  bat- 
teries there  ana  at  three  other  places^  to  range 
the  south  and  west  of  the  hill,  the  only  access- 
ible portions,  on  which  an  assault  had  been 
determined;  and  their  fire  gradually  silenced 
that  from  Chapultepec,  breached  the  defenses 
and  caused  much  loss.  About  8  a.m.  on  the 
13th  Scott  launched  two  assaulting  columns: 
Pillow  on  the  west,  from  Molino  del  Rey 
through  the  cypress  grove,  supported  by  Worth; 
Quitman  against  the  south,  from  the  heights 
of  Tacubaya,  where  Scott  had  his  headquarters, 
supported  by  Persifor  F.  Smith's  brigade. 
Preceded  by  the  pioneer  companies  with  lad- 
ders, axes,  picks  and  crowbars,  and  under  a 
plunging  fire,  they  surmounted  all  obstacles, 
cleared  the  approaches,  broke  through  the  walls, 
climbed  the  heights,  entered  the  castle  gates 
and  having  cut  off  retreat  by  the  northwestern 
road  to  Mexico,  captured  the  entire  garrison. 
The  approaches  and  castle  had  been  mined, 
but  the  defenders  watted  too  long  before  ex- 
ploding the  mines,  and  failed.  The  next  day 
the  American  army  overcame  all  remaining  re- 
sistance and  entered  the  capital.  Their  loss  in 
these  three  days  was  863  killed  and  wounded, 
included  Col.  T.  B.  Ransom  killed,  Pillow  and 
Shields  wounded.  The  Mexican  loss  was  un- 
known, but  certainly  as  heavy,  and  included 
several  gallant  and  brilliant  officers;  and  823 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  three  generals, 
one  the  commandant  of  the  academy.  Among 
the  American  officers  prominently  engaged 
were  a  remarkable  number  afterward  mstin- 
guished  in  militaiy  and  civil  Ufe:  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  James  Longstreet, 
•Stonewall*  Jackson,  David  E.  Twiggs,  Gideon 
J.  Pillow,  D.  H.  Hill,  J.  B  Magruder,  Barnard 
E.  Bee,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Geo.  E.  Pickett, 
Raphael  Semmes;  George  B.  McQellan,  Silas 
Casey,  E.  V.  Sumner,  Jesse  L.  Reno,  James 
Shields,  I.  I.  Stevens,  Z.  B.  Tower,  William  S. 
Harney  •  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  John  W.  Geary, 
Mayne  Reid.  Franklin  Pierce  had  been  severely 
wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey.  Consult  Wilcox, 
C  M.,  <  History  of  the  Mexican  War>  (Wash- 
ington 1892);  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  ^History  of 
Mexico,  Vol.  V>  (San  Francisco  1885). 

CHAR,  char,  a  ^enus  of  fishes  (Salvelinus 
alpinus)  of  the  family  Salmonida.  They  were 
formerly  classified  in  the  same  genus  as  the 
trout  (S'a/mo),  from  which  they  are,  however, 
differentiated  by  color,  by  smaller  scales,  by  the 
structure  of  the  vomer  and  by  its  red,  instead 
of  black,  spots  during  the  breeding  season. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  fish,  all  hav- 
ing intense  and  beautiful  colors;  length  from 
10  to  15  inches;  weight  sometimes  as  high  as 
two  pounds,  but  generally  ranging  under  one 
pound.  All  kinds  are  hdd  in  esteem  for  the 
table.  They  are  found  plentifully  in  the 
deeper  lakes  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland  and 
more  rarely  in  Scotland,  also  in  the  Lake  of 
Constance  and  Lake  Geneva.  The  best  known 
American  variety  is  the  brook-trout,  5*.  /on- 
tinalis;  there  is  also  a  variety  found  in  Maine, 
known  as  the  Rangeley  Lake  tlrout,  which  is 
very  similar  to  the  European  char. 
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CHARA,  ka'r^  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Characea^.  The 
species  are  found  in  ponds.  In  palaeontology, 
the  nucules,  known  under  .the  name  of  Gyrog- 
onites,  are  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  fresh- 
water beds  of  the  Jurassic  (Oolitic)  forma- 
tions. They  are  the  minute  spiral  fruiting 
bodies  of  sporocarps  of  these  plants. 

CHARACEiE,  ka-ra's^-e,  a  family  of  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  related  to  the  Algc^,  composed 
of  an  axis  consisting  of  parallel  tubes,  from 
which  the  branches  are  given  off  in  whorls. 
The  axes  are  either  transparent  or  incrusted 
with  calcium  carbonate.  The  plants  inhabit 
«ta^ant  water,  both  fresh  and  salt,  beneath 
which  they  are  always  submerged  They  are 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  but 
are  most  common  m  the  temperate  zones. 
Many  species  emit  a  disagreeable  odor. 

CHARACTER  (from  Gk.;r<V««r«pamark). 
While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  things 
which  we  primarily  weigh  and  evaluate  in  our 
discussion  of  moral  worths  are  actions,  the 
actions  of  an  individual  do  not  form  a  hap- 
hazard a^^gregate  of  unrelated  deeds.  There 
is  a  certain  continuity  in  a  man's  acts,  whereby 
one  who  knows  him  is  able  to  predict  pretty 
much  what  he  will  do  under  given  circum- 
stances. This  continuity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  behind  the  shifting  play  of  emotions  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  mental  life  of  everyone, 
there  is  a  background  of  permanent  emotional 
associations  and  emotional  processes  which 
changes  very  slowly  or  not  at  all.  This  stable 
background  of  the  moral  life  is  the  character. 
Though  a  single  deed  may  arise  from  the 
impulse  of  a  mere  fleeting  emotion,  and  so 
falsify  predictions  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
knowledge  of  a  man's  character,  in  the  long 
run  there  will  be  found  a  very  intimate  cor- 
relation between  a  man's  character  and  his 
deeds.  As  a  result,  our  evaluation  of  a  man's 
deeds  can  be  and  is  vicariously  transferred  to 
his  character.  It  is  on  account  of  this  trans- 
ference that  we  are  able  to  speak  of  a  noble 
character,  a  base  character,  etc.,  meaning,  the 
character  of  a  man  who  is  wont  to  perform 
noble  deeds,  or  the  character  of  a  man  who  is 
wont  to  perform  base  deeds.  All  this  permits 
us  to  assign  a  permanent  moral  worth  to  in- 
dividuals, and  this  assignment  is  of  the  utmost 
social  value,  inasmuch  as  it  points  out  who  is 
of  lasting  aetriment  to  society  and  needs  sup- 
pression, who  is  of  lasting  benefit  and  needs 
encouragement.  Consult  Jastrow,  J..  <  Char- 
acter and  Temperament^  (New  York  1915); 
Shand  A.  F.,  <The  Foundations  of  (3iaracter> 
(London  1914);  White,  W.  A.,  ^Mechanisms 
of  Character  Formation'   (New  York  1916). 

CHARACTERISTIC  (from  Gk.  x<^f^'^Vf>- 
iOTiK  S).  This  term  is  used  in  many  senses 
in  mathematics.  The  characteristic  of  a  com- 
mon logarithm  (q.v.)  is  its  integral  part,  which 
is  so  daosen  that  the  fractional  part  is  never 
negative.  It  depends  only  on  the  positive  or 
negative  power  of  10  next  smaller  than  the 
number  whose  logarithm  is  taken,  and  can 
consequently  be  found  by  inspection,  so  that  it 
is  not  usually  given  in  tables  of  logarithms. 
The  fractional  part  of  a  logarithm  is  called 
the  fnantissa^  and  is  not  altered  if  the  number 
whose  logarithm  is  to  be  found  is  multiplied 
or  divided  by  a  power  of   10.     Thus  35,  78 


and  91  all  have  the  characteristic  1.  .002,  .0018 
and  .00948  have  the  characteristic  -3.  C)n  the 
other  hand,  7,000,000.  7,  and  .000,007  all  have 
the  mantissa  .845,098,0. . . . 

The  phrase,  ^characteristic  of  a  family  of 
surnames,*  is  used  by  Monge  of  a  certain  set  of 
lines  dependent  on  the-  family.  Let  us 
have  given  a  one-parameter  set  of  surfaces, 
f  iXf  y,  z,  o)  =0,  where  o  is  the  parameter. 
Consider  two  surfaces  of  the  family.  In  gen- 
eral, these  will  intersect  in  a  line,  whose  value 
depends  on  the  two  values  of  a  chosen.  Con- 
sider the  limiting  position  of  this  line  as  one 
value  of  o  approaches  the  other.  That  is,  con- 
sider a  curve  which  satisfies  the  simultaneous 

equations  F«=0  and  —g^  =0.    This  is  called  a 

characteristic  of  the  family  of  surfaces.  The 
locus  of  all  the*  characteristics  of  a  family  of 
surfaces  is  its  envelope. 

In  the  phraseology  of  the  18th  century,  the 
characteristic  triangle  of  a  curve  at  a  point  is 
the  triangle  bounded  by  the  tangenf  and 
abscissa  at  that  point  and  a  neighboring 
ordinate. 

The  word  is  also  used  to  denote  certain 
arithmetical  invariants  in  the  theory  of  alge- 
braic forms,  the  cross- ratio  of  the  four  tangents 
which  can  be  drawn  to  a  plane  cubic  from  a 
point  itself  situated  on  the  cubic,  and  many 
thin^  besides.  It  is  a  custom  among  mathe- 
matician^  who  arrive  at  a  new  idea  to  call  it 
by  a  name  familiar  in  other  branches  of  the 
science,  and  so  there  is  scarcely  a  department 
of  mathematics  which  does  not  involve  some 
concept  known  by  the  name  ^characteristic* 

CHARACTERISTICS.  Shaftesbury's 

^Characteristics>  consisting  of  six  treatises  col- 
lected and  published  in  1711:  ^A  Letter  Con- 
cerning Enthusiasm  > ;  <An  Essay  On  The  Free- 
dom Of  Wit  And  Humor> ;  <  Advice  To  An 
Author^;  <An  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue  Or 
Merit ^ ;  ^Thc  Moralists^ ;  and  ^Miscellaneous 
Reflections. >  The  book  is  the  principal  life 
work  of  a  cultivated  and  hig[h-minded 
Whig  nobleman  who,  debarred  by  ill  health 
from  a  public  career,  de(ficated  himself 
to  the  study,  practice  and  inculcation  of 
moral  philosophy.  Writing  for  a  sceptical 
and  rationalizing  age,  Shaftesbury  is  pri- 
marily concerned  to  show  that  goodness 
and  beauty  are  not  determined  by  revelation, 
authority,  opinion  or  fashion,  but  by  the  essen- 
tially constant  and  inalterable  nature  of  man 
and  things.  From  his  ^Philosophical  Regimen, > 
first  published  in  1900,  it  appears  that  he  had 
reached  his  own  convictions  by  a  rigorous 
process  of  self-examination  and  self -discipline 
in  imitation  of  his  favorite  classical  masters, 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  common 
with  the  Stoics  of  anti9tiity  and  the  Deists  of 
his  own  time,  he  finds  in  the  general  harmony 
of  the  universe  objective  evidence  of  a  su- 
premely benevolent  Mind,  to  whose  purposes  it 
is  the  part  of  every  man's  wisdom  to  conform. 
In  distinction  from  Hobbes,  he  holds  that 
human  society  was  not  created  by  a  contract 
but  was  inherent,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
man  in  the  world,  in  the  natural  and  necessary 
relationships  of  male  and  female,  parents  and 
offspring.  In  distinction  from  Locke,  the 
supervisor  of  his  early  education,  he  denies  that 
all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  experience,  in- 
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sistitijg  that  our  concej^tions  of  right  and  wrong 
are,  if  not  precisely  innate,  yet  predetermined 
ana  appointed  for,  us  by  our  physical  and 
mental  constitutions  and  by  our  destiny  as 
social  beings.  To  study  the  ^natural*  law  of 
one's  o^vn  being  and  of  one's  relationship  to 
one's  fellow  beings  and  to  the  universe  is  es- 
sential, Shaftesbury  persuades  us,  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense. 
*To  philosophize,  in  a  just  signification,  is  but 
to  carry  good-breeding  a  step  higher.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  breeding  is  to  learn  what- 
ever is  decent  in  companv  or  beautiful  in  arts; 
and  the  siun  of  philosophy  is,  to  learn  what  is 
just  in  society  and  beautiful  in  Nature  and  the 
order  of  the  world.*  This  passage  suggests 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  personal  aspect  of 
Shaftesbury  as  a  moralist,  namely,  his  aesthetic 
sensibility,  his  identification  of  me  good  with 
the  beautiful,  his  insistence  that  .conduct  is  a 
fine  art  with  principles  analogous  to  those  of 
music  and  soilpture,  and  to  be  relished  by 
every  gentleman  of  taste.  To  a  public  begin- 
ning to  take  pride  in  its  civility,  in  its  tolerant 
and  equable  temper,  in  its  devotion  to  common 
sense,  Shaftesbury's  studious  ease  and  serenity 
appeared  admirable,  his  urbanity  worthv  of 
emulation,  his  suave  irony  delicious  and  his 
benevolent  and  optimistic  metaphysics  an  ac- 
ceptable antidote  to  the  egoism  of  Hobbes  and 
the  pessimism  of  the  theologians.  He  attained 
in  the  18th  century  a  wide  reputation  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad,  influencing  such  men  as 
Leibnitz,  Herder,  Franklin,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Montesquieu,  Pope,  Hutcheson,  Hume  and 
Butler.  In  the^  reaction  which  followed  the 
French  Revolution  his  political  and  religious 
liberalism  was  dispars^ed  as  atheistical  and 
revolutionary;  whereupon  it  was  discovered 
that  his  style  was  artificial  and  pedantic. 
Within  recent  years  there  have  been  some  at- 
tempts at  a  critical  restoration,  notably  in  J.  M. 
Robertson's  edition  of  the  *  Characteristics^ 
(1900),  and  in  Benjamin  Rand's  <The  Life, 
Unpublished  Letters  And  Philosophical  Regi- 
men^ (1900),  where  Shaftesbury  is  ranked 
with  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  as  one  of 
*the  three  great  exponents  of  stoical  philos- 
ophy.* Consult  also  Hatch,  incomplete  edition 
of  ^Characteristics^  (1870) ;  Gizycli  *Die 
Philosophie  Shaftesburys*  (1876);  Stephen, 
^English  Thought  in  The  Eighteenth  Century> 
(1876);  Fowler,  ^Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson> 
(1882);  Martineau's  <Typcs  Of  Ethical 
Theory>  (1885);  Hatch,  L  C,  <Der  Einfluss 
Shaftesburys  auf  Herder'  (1901);  Moore,  C. 
A.,  ^Shaftesbury  and  the  Ethical  Poets  in  Eng- 
land>  (in  Pub.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  1916)  ;  Wal- 
zel,  ^Shaftesbury  und  das  deutsche  Geitesleben 
des  18  Jahrhunderts>   (1909). 

Stuart  P.  Sherman. 

CHARACTERS  (Caracteres).  The 
< Characters^  of  Jean  dc  la  Bruy^re  are  a  col- 
lection of  reflections  on  human  nature  and 
conduct  and  of  ^|>ortraits'*  of  different  types  of 
character  or  varieties  of  moral  development, 
studied  with  patient  and  penetrating  observa- 
tion and  drawn  with  extraordinary  skill  in  a 
few  precise,  significant  and  revealing  lines. 
They  are  distributed  over  16  chapters:  Works 
of  the  mind,  personal  merit,  women,  the  heart, 
society  and  conversation,  material  possessions, 
the  city,  the  court,  persons  in  high  station,  the 


sovereign  or  the  state,  man,  judgments,  fashion, 
certain  usages,  the  pulpit,  the  strong-minded. 
They  derive  in  part  from  the  ^Characters'  of 
Theophrastus  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
(1688)  as  an  appendix  to  a  translation  that  La 
Bruy^re  had  made  of  that  work,  modestly  hid- 
ing behind  the  Greek  even  in  tne  title:  ^The 
Characters  of  Theophrastus,  translated  from 
the  Greek,  together  with  the  Characters  or  the 
Manners  of  this  Century.*  They  also  continue 
the  *port raits*  that  had  long  been  popular  in 
the  novels  of  the  time  and  in  the  literary 
recreations  of  certain  salons.  But  these  por- 
traits are  no  longer  complimentary  and  flatter- 
ing, as  those  had  been.  Instead  they  insist 
pitilessly  on  the  unlovely  realities  of  motive* 
that  too  often  lie  behind  the  smiling  mask  of 
manners.  La  Bruy^^re  was  a  sharp-eyed  ob- 
server of  the  brilliant  society  of  court  and 
salon.  Indeed,  there  were  many  complaints 
from  those  who  saw  themselves  m  the  satiric 
pictures  he  drew,  though  he  disclaimed  the 
intention  of  painting  particular  persons.  His 
view  of  human  nature  is  less  embittered  than 
that  of  his  great  contemporary  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, in  the  Maxims,  but  it  is  stem  and  hard, 
lacking  in  pity  and  tenderness.  To  the  com- 
position of  his  ^Characters*  he  brought  a  rarfe 
command  of  the  French  language,  which  he 
cultivated  with  infinite  pains,  and  the  judgment 
of  M.  Vallery  Radot  is  often  quoted  wiSi  ap- 
proval: *If  you  wish  to  take  an  inventonr  of 
the  riches^  of  our  language,  if  you  wish  to 
know  all  its  ins  and  outs,  its  movements,  its 
figures,  its  resources,  there  is  no  need  to  nave 
recourse  to  a  hundred  volumes;  read,  reread 
La  Bruyire.» 

The  ^Characters,*  by  the  progress  they 
mark  in  the  art  of  psychological  observation 
and  moral  charactenzation,  also  contributed 
substantially  to  the  development  of  the  novel, 
and  their  influence  was  clearly  seen  presently 
in  England  in  Addison  and  Steele.  Seversd 
translations  were  made,  one  by  Nicholas  Rowe 
(1709).  None,  however,  is  at  present  current. 
The  standard  edition  is  that  of  M.  G.  Servois, 
in  the  series  of  the  ^Grands  £crivains  de  la 
France*   (3  vols.,  Paris  1865-68). 

Arthur  G.  Canfielo. 

CHARADE,  sh^-rad'  (Fr.),  a  syllabic 
enigma,  that  is,  an  enigma  the  subject  of  which 
is  a  name  or  a  word  that  is  proposed  for  dis- 
covery from  an  enigmatical  description  of 
its  several  syllables  taken  separately,  as  so 
many  individual  words.  A  charade  may  be 
called  complete  if  the  different  enigmas  which 
it  contains  are  brought  into  a  proper  relation 
to  each  other,  and,  as  a  whole,  unite  in  an  epi- 
grammatic point.  The  French  excel  in  tnis 
species  of  literary  amusement,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  good  example : 

QuAtre  membres  font  tout  mon  bien 
Man  dernier  vaut  mon  tout, 
Bt  mon  tout  ne  vaut  rien. 

The  answer  is  «zero*:  *my  last  is  worth  my 
whole,  and  my  whole  is  worth  nothing.*  One 
from  the  German  goes  ^'In  front  ana  behind, 
round;  in  the  middle  just  a  pound.*  The  an- 
swer is  the  name  Otto,  ^tt*  being  the  equivalent 
of  *lb.*  a  pound. 

Acting  Charades,  a  kind  of  entertainment 
made  up  of  pantomime  and  dialogue,  and  im- 
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provised  by  the  members  of  an  evening  party. 
The  syllables  and  complete  word  are  meant  to 
be  suggested  by  the  various  divisions  of  the 
piece.  An  example  may  suffice  to  convey  the 
idea:  Two  of  the  parlor  actors  meet  on  the 
platform;  they  shake  hands,  one  says  **How  do 
you  do,  Doctor?**  They  both  pass  off  at  once 
and  leave  the  audience  to  guess  the  word,  which 
is  ^'metaphysician.® 

CHARADRIUS,  ka-rid'ri-us,  the  genus  to 
which  the  plover  belongs,  forming  the  type  of 
the  family  Charadriidct,  which  includes  also  the 
lapwings,  dotterels,  oyster-catchers,  tumstones, 
sanderlings,  etc 

CHARALES,  ki-ra'Iez  (from  Latin  chara, 
some  unknown  plant),  a  highly  soecialized  or- 
der of  the  green  al^  or  Chlorophycaceae.  By 
some  authorities  it  is  considered  as  a  group  — 
the  Characeas  —  of  rank  equal  to  that  of  the 
Chlorophycaceae  ((i.v.j.  Members  of  the  group 
are  found  both  in  fresh  and  in  salt  water. 
Formerly  there  were  held  to  be  only  two 
genera  of  Charales,  Char  a  and  NiUlla,  but 
each  of  these  has  been  subdivided  by  recent 
authorities.  All  the  members  of  the  group 
bear  a  strong  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
Archegoniate  plants,  for  they  appear  to  possess 
stem,  leaves  and  roots.  In  fact,  their  general 
external  aspect  is  that  of  a  small  Equxsetum, 
They  grow  to  a  height  of  from  three  inches  to 
three  leet,  but  the  stalk  is  exceedingly  slender, 
rarely  exceeding  a  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thiclcness. 

Althou^  asexual  reproduction  by  spores  is 
unknown  m  the  Charales,  they  have  several 
different  types  of  structures  which  are  able  to 
survive  after  being  separated  and  which  de- 
velop into  new  plants  the  spring  after  they 
leave  the  mother  plant.  Sexual  reproduction  is 
carried  on  through  extremely  complicated  or- 
gans whose  closest  analogues  elsewhere  are  to 
be  found  among  the  bro>yn  al^.  These  or- 
gans, which  are  differentiated  into  male  and 
female,  are  to  be  found  at  the  points  where  the 
so-called  leaves  give  off  their  leaflets.  In  cer- 
tain species  they  are  to  be  found  on  different 
plants,  but  usually  the  same  node  bears  both 
the  curiously  twisted  oogonia  and  the  anthe- 
ridia,  as  the  female  and  male  organs  are  re- 
spectively called.  Of  all  male  organs  among 
plants,  the  antheridium  of  the  Charales  attains 
the  lughest  degree  of  complexity. 

The  female  cell  or  ovum  is  larse  and  turbid 
with  oil-drops  and  starch-grains,  but  the  outer 
end  is  hyaline.  The  male  cells  or  spermato- 
zooids  are  of  spiral  form  and  taper,  having  two 
cilia  at  the  smaller  end.  The  product  of  the 
union  of  the  spermatozooid  and  the  ovum  is 
the  fertilized  egg-cell  or  oospore.  There  b  no 
alternation  of  generations  with  n  chromosomes 
and  2n  chromosomes  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  Charales.^  Neverthefess  the  oospore  does 
not  develop  into  the  plant,  but  goes  through 
the  stage  known  as  the  proembryo.  In  Chara 
crinita,  only  the  female  of  which  is  known,  the 
ovum  develops  into  an  oospore  parthenogeneti- 
cally,  and  no  chromosome-reduction  takes  placed 

The  precise  affinities  of  the  Charales  are 
not  well  known.  Their  sexual  organs  are  un- 
like those  of  the  other  green  algse,  but 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  brown  algae, 
but   Chara  does  not  contain   a  trace   of   the 


brown  pigment  of  the  latter.  The  position 
that  has  been  assigned  to  them  as  precursors 
of  the  mosses  is  at  least  doubtful,  although 
they  show  a  close  analogy  to  the  Archegoniates 
in  their  karyokinetic  processes  and  in  the  form 
of  the  antherozooids.  Consult  Allen,  ^Chara- 
ceae  of  North  America*  .(New  York  1888) ; 
Filarsky,  ^Die  Characeen^  (Budapest  1893). 

CHARBON  ROUGE,  shar-bon  roozh.  or 
RED  COAL,  a  kind  of  charcoal  obtained  by 
subjecting  wood  to  the  action  of  heated  air 
from  furnaces,  or  of  steam  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  572°  F.  Air-dried  wood,  by  the 
ordinary  process,  yields  at  most  21  to  2b  per 
cent  of  black  charcoal,  while  by  the  steam 
process  36  to  42  per  cent  of  red  charcoal  is 
obtained.  It  is  of  a  dark-red  color  and  con- 
tains 75  per  cent  pure  carbon  and  25  per  cent 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder. 

CHARCOAL,  an  impure  variety  of  carbon, 
prepared  from  vegetable  substances  or  bones. 
Wood  charcoal  consists  of  wood  burned  with 
but  little  access  of  air.  Billets  of  wood  are 
built  into  a  heap,  which  is  covered  with  earth 
or  sand.  The  heap  is  fired  at  openings  left  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  the  gases  escape 
at  smaU  openings  above.  For  making  fine 
charcoal,  such  as  that  of  willow,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  wood  is  burned 
in  iron  cylinders,  or  rather  retorts,  in  which  a 
process  of  destructive  distillation  removes  the 
volatile  hydrocarbons,  pyroUgneous  acid,  etc. 
By  this  more  perfect  means  the  process  is  ac- 
curately regulated.  Charcoal  is  used  in  the  arts 
as  a  fuel;  as  a  polishing  powder;  a  table  on 
which  pieces  of  metal  are  secured  in  position 
to  be  soldered  by  the  blowpipe;  a  filter;  a 
defecator  and  decolorizer  of  solutions  and 
water;  an  absorbent  of  gases  and  aqueous 
vapors;  a  non-conducting  packing  in  icehouses, 
safes  and  refrigerators;  an  ingredient  in  gun- 
powder and  fireworks;  and  in  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery and  the  electric  light. 

Animal  charcoal,  used  largely  in  sugar- 
refining  and  as  a  disinfectant  and  filtering 
medium,  is  prepared  by  calcining  bones  in 
closed  vessels.  These  are  either  retorts,  similar 
to  those  in  which  coal  is  distilled  for  the  pro- 
duction of  illuminating-gas,  or  they  are  earth- 
enware pots,  piled  up  in  kilns  and  fired. 
Charges  of  50  pounds  of  bones  to  a  pot  will 
require  16  hours  of  firing.  The  bones  are  then 
ground  between  fluted  rollers,  the  dust  re- 
moved and  the  granulated  material  used  for 
charging  the  filters  of  the  sugar- refiner.  The. 
material  is  used  for  removing  color,  feculences 
and  fermenting  ingredients  from  the  syrup. 

In  medicine  charcoal  is  sparingly  used,  but 
is  of  service  in  gastric  indigestion  in  which 
there  is  much  evolution  of  gas.  Charcoal  takes 
up  the  gas  and  therefore  prevents  distention 
and  pain.  It  has  no  curative  qualities  and  is 
solely  alleviative.    See  Lampblack. 

CHARCOAL  BLACK.    See  Blacks. 

CHARCOAL     DRAWING.       See     Art 

DRAWINa 

CHARCOT,  shar-co'.  Jean  Baptiste 
Etienne  Auguste,  French  explorer:  b.  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine  18(37.  He  was  an  interne  at  the 
Hospital  of  Paris  in  1890-94  and  at  the  same 
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time  an  investigator  at  the  Pasteur  Institute. 
In  1896-98  he  headed  the  clinic  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Paris.  In 
1903-05  and  again  in  1908-10  he  was  leader  of 
Antarctic  exploration  expeditions  and  after- 
ward was  made  director  of  the  Marine  Labora- 
tory of  Higher  Studies.  He  has  published 
^Arthropodes^  (1907)  ;  ^ Expedition  antarctique 
fran^aise,  1903-05>  (1908);  ^Deuxiemc  expedi- 
tion antarctique  frangaise,  190&-10>  (1911) ; 
<  «Pourquoi  Pas?*  dans  1' Antarctique^   (1911). 

CHARCOT,  Jean  Martin,  French  physi- 
cian: b.  Paris,  29  Nov.  1825;  d.  16  Aug.  1893. 
His  specialty  was  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  and  he  performed  many 
curious  and  successful  experiments  in  hypno- 
tism and  mental  suggestion,  in  the  Salpetn^re, 
where  he  foimded  a  clinic  for  the  treatment  of 
nervous  diseases  in  1880.  He  published  several 
works  treating  of  these  subjects. 

CHARD,  the  leaves  of  artichoke  (Cynara 
scolymus)  covered  with  straw  in  order  to 
blanch  them  and  make  them  less  bitter.  Beet 
chards  are  the  leaf -stalks  and  midribs  of  a 
variety  of  white  beet  (Beta  cicla),  in  which 
these  parts  are  greatly  developed,  dressed  for 
the  table. 

CHARDIN,  shar-d&n,  Jean  Baptiste 
Simeon,  French  painter,  b.  Paris  1699  ;.d.  1779. 
His  father  was  a  carpenter.  The  yoiuig  Char- 
din  received  his  first  instruction  from  Pierre 
Jacques  Gazes  and  had  practical  experience  in 
executing  minor  portions  of  pictures  of  fash- 
ionable painters.  His  first  independent  work 
was  a  sign  for  the  office  of  a  surgeon.  In 
1728  on  tne  occasion  of  a  religious  procession, 
he  exhibited  in  the  open  air  two  pictures,  one 
of  which,  ^The  Ray,*  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  He 
was  already  a  master  of  still-life,  the  genre 
which  was  to  be  his  principal  occupation 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  extremely  con- 
scientious, never  beginning  a  new  picture  until 
the  one  preceding  it  was  finished,  and  unceas- 
ingly consulting  3ie  obiect  he  was  representing 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  bis  effect  was  true. 
Chardin  was  twice  married,  and  the  fact  is  not 
without  importance  when  we  consider  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  as  reflected  in  his  art.  He 
was  ^good  and  modest*  and  the  delightful 
glimpses  of  'f amilv  life  that  he  has  noted  in  his 
pictures  are  surely  a  result  of  the  conditions 
in  his  own  home.  Of  his  two  ctiildren  the  son, 
Pierre,  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  painter  of 
merit,  but  died  prematurely  at  37  years  of  age. 
Chardin  was  received  as  a  member  of  tne 
Acad^mie  de  Peinture  in  1728,  and  became  its 
treasurer  in  1755.  In  1757  the  King  installed 
Chardin  in  an  apartment  in  the  Louvre  where 
the  painter  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Diderot 
tells  us  that  (^rdin  had  a  great  understanding 
of  art  and  could  recognize  it  in  others.  The 
observation  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  an  en- 
couragement to  the  young  Louis  David,  who 
was  to  bring  in  a  style  of  painting  so  different 
from  his  own.  He  was  a  wise  teacher, 
Fragonard  being  a  pupil  of  his  before  he  went 
to  study  with  Boucner,  and  it  was  to  his  first 
master  that  he  owed  the  best  of  his  instruction. 
While  Chardin's  picture  like  the  exquisite 
^Pourvoyeuse^  or  <Le  Ben^dicite*  at  the 
Louvre  and  the  innumerable  still-life  pieces 
might  seem  at  first  to  suggest  the  Dutch  school. 


he  is  in  reality  akin  to  the  Hollanders  only 
through  the  fortuitous  similarity  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  is  of  the  Latin  tradition  and  his 
color  and  his  idea  of  light  —  a  matter  to  which 
he  gave  great  attention  —  come  from  the  earlier 
Frenchmen,  with  their  Italian  heritage.  The 
composition  of  Chardin's  work  is  also  far  re- 
moved from  the  Dutch  —  though  one  man  of 
the  latter  nation  must  have  appeared  sympa- 
thetic to  him,  Vermeer  of  Delft.  Even  the  lat- 
ter, however,  if  he  is  easily  Chardin's  peer  in  the 
matter  of  light,  is  not  to  be  placed  beside  him 
as  a  colorist.  From  the  gentle  palette,  so  gay 
and  so  harmonious,  the  best  influence  has  gone 
forth  to  the  French  colorists  ever  since,  and 
not  even  Delacroix  can  make  us  forget  the  in- 
debtedness to  Chardin  of  such  painters  as 
C^anne,  Renoir  and  Matisse.  He  was  very 
happsr  in  the  portrayal  of  children  as  in  ^Boy 
Blowing  Soap  Bubbles  >  and  <Girl  with  Chcr- 
ries,>  <The  Diligent  Mother>  and  <The  Amuse- 
ments of  Private  Life.>  The  best  known  of 
his  portraits  are  a  pastel  of  himself,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  excellent  likeness  of  Rameau 
d'Alembert  and  Sedaine.  From  1765  to  1767 
he  painted  a  series  of  decorative  panels  for  the 
castles  of  Choisy  and  Bellevue,  of  which  the 
^Attributes  of  the  Sciences,  Arts  and  Music> 
are  now  in  the  Louvre.  Examples  of  his 
work  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  London 
(<La  Fontaine>  and  <Still  Life*),  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York  (^Still  Life'),  and 
at  other  museums.  The  great  treasury  of  it 
remains  in  the  Louvre.  Consult  Edmond 
Pilou's  «Chardin>   (Paris  1909). 

CHARDIN,  Sir  John,  French  Oriental 
traveler:  b.  Paris,  26  Nov.  1643;  d.  London, 
26  Jan.  1713.  Before  he  had  reached  his  22d 
year  his  father,  a  jeweler,  sent  him  to  the  East 
Indies  in  order  to  buy  diamonds.  Chardin 
lived  six  years  in  Ispahan,  where  he  was  less 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  than  in  pro- 
found studies  and  scientific  researches,  malcing 
use  of  his  connections  at  court  for  collecting 
the  most  authentic  information  of  the  politick 
and  military  state  of  Persia.  He  collected  the 
most  valuable  materials  relating  to  antiquities 
and  history.  In  1670  he  returned  to  France, 
but  again  left  France  for  Persia^  in  1671,  tak- 
ing with  him  a  considerable  guantity  of  precious 
stones  artistically  set,  exquisitely  worked  jew- 
elry, etc.  He  spent  10  years  partlpr  in  Persia 
and  partly  in  India.  In  1681  he  arnved  in  Lon- 
don, when  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. He  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
< Travels  into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,^  in 
London,  in  1686.  The  other  volumes  were 
about  to  follow,  when  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  England 
to  the  States-General  of  Holland  and  agent  of 
the  English  East  India  Company  to  the  same. 
In  1711  two  editions  of  his  ^Travels*  appeared. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  England.  Tne  ex- 
actness and  truth  of  his  statements  and  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  have  been  confirmed 
by  all  succeeding  travelers,  and  have  been' 
serviceable  to  Gibbon,  Helvetius  and  Montes- 
quieu. The  best  edition  of  Chardin's  ^Trav- 
els ^  is  that  by  Langlcs  in  10  volumes  (Paris 
1811). 

CHARDIN,  Ohio,  town  and  cotuty-seat  of 
Geauga  County,  30  miles  northeast  of  Cleve- 
land,   on    the    Baltimore    and    Ohio    and    the 
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Cleveland  and  Eastern  Suburban  railroads.  It 
is  an  agricultural  centre,  has  a  lar^e  trade  in 
dairy  and  maple  products  and  contains  a  maca- 
roni factory.  The  electric-lighting  plant  is 
municipally  owned.    Pop.  1,542. 

CHARBNTB,  sha-rdAt,  France,  an  inland 
department,  formed  chiefly  out  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Angoumois  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  river  Charente,  by  which  it  is  trav- 
ersed; area,  1,487,447  acres ;  capital,  Angouleme. 
It  is  m  general  uneven,  with  hills  covered  with 
chestnut-trees,  sandy  plains,  meadows,  etc.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Charente,  joined  by  the 
canal  of  Poitou  with  the  Vienne,  the  Dronne, 
Tardoire,  Bandiat,  Touvre  and  Ne.  The  wines 
of  the  department  are  of  inferior  quality  and 
in  little  request  for  the  table ;  but  they  yield  the 
best  brandy  in  Europe.  The  celebrated  cognac 
brandy  is  made  in  the  districts  of  Champagne, 
Cognac,  Jarnac,  Rouillac  and  Ai^re  from  a 
grape  called  the  folle  blanche,  which  yields  a 
white  wine.  The  ced  wines  furnish  an  inferior 
brandy,  without  the  bouquet  that  distinguishes 
the  genuine  cognac.  The  w^ine-growers  them- 
selves carry  on  the  distillation,  each  estate  be- 
ing furnished  with  stills  and  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus. Excepting  brandy  and  paper,  the 
manufactures  of  the  department  are  inconsid- 
erable, consisting  of  sacking,  cloth,  cordage, 
hats,  corks,  naval  guns,  leather,  gunpowder, 
flour  and  earthenware.  The  paper  made  at 
Angouleme  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  France. 
The  department  is  divided  into  the  five  arron- 
dissements  of  Angouleme,  Barbezieux,  Cognac, 
Confolens  and  Ruffec.  Consult  Coquan(L  <  De- 
scription, physique,  g6ologique,  etc.,  du  departe- 
ment  de  la  Charente >  (1859):  and  Lievre, 
^Exploration  arch^ologique  du  a^partement  de 
la  Charente>  (1881).    Pop.  346,424. 

CHARBNTE,  a  river  in  France,  rising  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne;  flowing 
west  and  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
about  10  miles  below  Rochefort,  opposite  the 
Isle  of  Oleron;  length,  225  miles.  It  gives  its 
name  to  two  departments.  Charente  (q.v.)  and 
Charente-Inf ^rieure  (q.v. ) . 

CHARENTE-INFKRIEURE,  an-fa-re-er, 
France,  maritime  department  on  the  west 
coast,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department 
of  the  Vendee,  and  on  the  south  by  Gironde; 
area,  2,792  square  miles.  It  comprises  parts  of 
the  former  provinces  of  Angpumois,  Saintonge 
and  Poitou.  The  principal  rivers  that  traverse 
or  bound  the  department  are  the  Charente, 
Gironde,  Sendre,  Boutonne  and  S^vre-Niortaisc 
—  all  of  which  are  navigable,  as  well  as  the 
canal  of  Brouage  and  that  between  Niort  and 
Rochelle.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated ;  and  a  considerable  portion  planted  with 
vines.  The  soil  produces  hemp,  flax,  saffron, 
oats,  wheat,  r>'e»  potatoes  and  fruit.  The  pas- 
tures are  good  and  well  stocked  with  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep.  Alon^  the  coast  are  exten- 
sive salt  marshes.  The  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  brandy,  machinery,  por- 
celain and  faience  ware  and  oyster  and  pil- 
chard fisheries,.  The  chief  harbors  are  those 
of  Rochefort  and  La  Rochelle ;  the  latter  town 
is  the  capital  of  the  department.    Pop.  450,871. 

CHARSNTON-LB-PONT,  sha-r6n-t6n- 
le-pon,  France,  town  situated  about  a  mile  to 
the  southeast  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  coiv- 
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nected  by  rail  and  tramway,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Mame  with  the  Seine.  It  has  numerous 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
including  boat  building,  piano  making  and  por- 
celain and  rubber  goods.  The  stone  10-arched 
bridge  across  the  Marne  used  to  be  considered 
as  the  key  to  Paris  on  this  sidej  hence  the 
memorable  attacks  upon  it  both  m  the  civil 
wars  of  France  and  in  those  with  foreign 
enemies.  At  Petit-Charenton  is  the  celebrated 
asylum  for  the  insane  of  both  sexes.  This 
establishment  also  contains  a  hospital  for  the 
care  of  accident  victims  in  Paris,  and  a  hospi- 
tal for  workingmen.  From  its  connection  with 
the  asylum  the  town  has  given  several  signifi- 
cant popular  phrases  to  me  French  language, 
equivalent  to  the  use  of  Bedlam  in  English.  A 
person  of  marked  eccentricity  is  called  a 
«Caiarenton  boarder.®    Pop.  19,499. 

CHARES,  k&'rez,  the  name  of  two  well- 
known  Greeks.  The  Athenian  Chares  was. the 
general  through  whose  incapacity  the  Thracian 
colony  was  lost  to  Athens  during  the  Social 
War  in  358-56  B.C.,  and  who  exposed  his 
country  to  the  designs  of  Persia,  by  entering 
for  mercenaiy  purposes  the  service  of  the 
revolted  satrap,  Artabazus.  Although  recalled 
in  disgrace,  Chares  was  sent  in  349  to  the  aid 
of  Olynthus,  and  again  he  returned  without 
having  achieved  anything.  In  340  he  com- 
manded the  army  sent  to  Byzantium  against 
Philip,  again  gave  evidence  of  his  incompe- 
tency, was  replaced  by  Phocion,  but  once  more 
invested  with  the  supreme  command.  In  338 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  due  to  his  ignorance.  He 
was  noted  for  his  athletic  figure,  his  profligacy 
and  his  unscrupulous  recklessness.  Chares, 
the  sculptor,  a  native  of  Lindus,  Rhodes,  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  3d  century  b.c 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus  and  the  sculptor  of 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  ^seven 
wonders  of  the  wo  rid,*  a  representation  of  the 
Rhodian  sun  god  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  successful  defense  of  Rhodes  against 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  303  b.c.  Sec  Col- 
ossus. 

CHARGE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  bearings. 
This  mav  be  one  of  the  ordinaries,  as  they  are 
called,  the  straight  line  bearings,  as  fess  or 
chevron  or  a  much  more  elaborate  figure,  as 
the  representation  of  an  animal  or  the  head  of 
one.  Sometimes  the  charge  is  imposed  upon 
another  charge. 

In  gunnery,  charge  signifies  the  quantity  of 
powder  used  at  one  discharge  of  a  gun. 

In  military  tactics,  charge  is  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  infantry  or  cavalry  against  an  enemy, 
MTith  the  object  of  breaking  his  lines  by  the 
momentum  of  the  attack.  Infantry  generally 
advances  to  about  100  yards  and  fires,  then 
gradually  quickens  the  pace  into  the  charge- 
step,  and  dashes  at  the  enemy's  lines.  Cavalry 
charges  in  echelon  or  column  against  infantry, 
which  is  usually  formed  in  squares  to  receive 
the  chaige. 

CHARG4  D'AFFAIRES,  shar-zha  daf-f  ar', 
a  representative  of  a  country  at  a  less  import- 
ant foreign  court,  inferior  to  an  ambassador, 
a  minister  or  resident  minister,  to  whom  is 
entrusted  all  matters  of  diplomacy.  He  is 
accredited  not  to  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  of  a  foreign  power. 
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and  holds  his  credentials  only  from  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  own  country. 
The  title  is  also  given  to  the  officer  to  whom 
the  charge  of  an  embassy  is  entrusted  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  ambassador  or 
minister  plenipotentiary.  When  there  exist 
strained  relations  between  two  governments  to 
the  extent  that  formal  diplomatic  relations  can- 
not be  maintained,  charges  d'affaires  are  often 
employed  to  exercise  all  the  diplomatic  func- 
tions of  ministers. 

CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE, 
The,  a  remarkable  military  movement  made  by 
nearly  700  British  soldiers  at  Balaclava,  25  Oct. 
1854.  At  the  attack  on  Balaclava  the  Russians 
had  been  forced  back  by  the  93d  Highlanders. 
Major-General  Airy  then  sent  down  Captain 
Nolan,  his  aide-de-camp,  with  an  order  that  the 
light  brigade  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Lord 
^rdigan,  was  to  charge  along  the  southern 
line  of  heights  and  drive  the  Russians  from 
the  Turkish  batteries.  The  order  was  not  in 
itself  difEcult  of  interpretation;  but  Cardigan, 
to  whom  it  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Lucan,  his 
immediate  superior,  could  see  nothing  from 
where  he  was  stationed,  and  believed  he  was 
to  advance  down  the  valley  in  front  of  him. 
Lucan  must  have  perceived  the  proper  line  of 
advance;  but  he  did  not  inform  Cardigan  of 
his  error,  and  Nolan  was  killed  just  as  he  per- 
ceived the  wrong  direction  the  brigade  was  tak- 
ing and  was  endeavoring  to  set  it  ri^t.  Car- 
digan headed  straisiit  for  the  Russian  guns, 
^into  the  iaws  of  death^;  and  the  result  was 
that  the  brigade  of  673  mounted  men  was 
reduced  in  a  few  minutes  to  195.  *Some  one 
had  blundered.^  ^It  was  magnificent,  but  it 
was  not  war.^  Lord  Raglan,  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  wroth  at  this  error  and 
the  grave  losses  sustained,  and  Lucan  was  re- 
called. On  his  return  to  England  in  January 
1855  Cardigan  was  treated  as  a  national  hero 
and  ever  after  he  regarded  himself  as  a  man 
who  had  done  great  things.  The  poem  under 
this  title  by  Tennyson,  written  to  the  metre  of 
Drayton's  ^Battle  of  Agincourt,^  was  published 
in  quarto  in  1855,  and  another  edition  in  octavo 
was  pubUshed  in  the  following  year  under  the 
title  4n  Honorem.^  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  line  *Some  one  had  blundered,*  deleted  in 
the  first  edition,  was  restored  in  the  second  and 
succeeding  editions. 

CHARING  CROSS,  a  triangular  piece  of 
roadway  at  Trafalgar  square  in  the  dty  of 
Westmmster,  forming  the  titular  centre  of 
London,  so  named  from  a  cross  which  for- 
merly stood  at  the  village  of  Charing  in  memory 
of   Eleanor,  wife   of    Edward   I.     When   the 

gueen's  remains  were  brought  in  1290  from 
rantham  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  King  ac- 
companied the  bier  and  erected  at  each  stage 
where  it  rested  a  memorial  cross.  Of  the  13 
crosses  raised,  but  two  beside  that  in  London 
remain.  The  original  cross  was  demolished  in 
1647  by  the  Cromwellians  as  a  symbol  of  Pop* 
ish  idolatry.  The  modern  cross,  erected  in 
1863,  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Southeast- 
em  and  Chatham  Railway,  close  by  the  site  of 
the  older  one,  of  which  it  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  reproduction,  its  s^lc  being  the  deco- 
rated Gothic  of  Edward's  time. 

CHARIOT,  a  vehicle  used  m  ancient  times 
either  for  pleasure  or  in  war.     According  to 


the  Greeks,  it  was  invented  by  Minerva;  while 
Virgil  ascribes  the  honor  to  Erichtfaonius,  a 
mythical  king  of  Athens,  who  is  said  to  have 
appeared  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  founded 
by  him,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
ancient  chariot  had  only  two  wheels^  which  re- 
volved upon  the  axle,  as  in  modem  carriages. 
The  pole  was  fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to 
the  axle,  and  at  the  other  end  was  attached  to 
the  yoke,  either  by  a  pin  or  by  ropes.  The 
Gredcs  and  Romans  seem  never  to  have  used 
more  than  one  pole,  but  the  Lydians  had  car- 
riages with  two  or  tibree.  In  general  the  chariot 
was  drawn  by  two  horses.  Such  was  the 
Roman  biga,  but  we  also  read  of  a/rtya,  or 
three-horse  chariot,  and  a  quadriaa,  or  four- 
horse  one.  In  ancient  warfare  cnariots  were 
of  great  importance;  thus  we  read  of  the  900 
iron  chariots  of  Sisera  as  giving  him  a  great 
advantage  against  the  Israelites.  The  Philis- 
tines in  their  war  against  Saul  had  30,000  char- 
iots. The  sculptures  of  ancient  E©rpt  show 
that  chariots  formed  the  strength  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army.  We  have  also  numbers  of  sculp- 
tures which  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  Assyrian 
chariots.  These  resembled  the  Egyptian  m  all 
essential  features.  In  modern  times  the  name 
chariot  has  been  given  to  a  Idnd  of  light  trav- 
eling carriage  now  out  of  vogue.  An  Etruscan 
chariot,  in  part  reconstructed,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  Con- 
sult Daremberp:  and  Saglio,  ^Dictionnaire  des 
antiquitcs^;  Gmzrot,  ^Die  Wagen  und  Fahr- 
werke  der  Griechen  und  R6mer>  (1817)  ;  Hel- 
big.  *Das  Homerische  Epos  aus  den  Denk- 
malem  erlautert^  (1884) ;  Leaf,  ^Touraal  of 
Hellenic  Studies^  (Vol.  V) ;  also  article 
•Currus*  in  Smith,  W.,  ^Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities'  (3d  ed,  London  1890). 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  or  CHAR- 
ITIES, any  real  or  personal  property  gifted 
as  a  trust,  which  comes  within  an  approved 
definition  of  a  charity  and  which  is  for  the 
benefit  of  an  indefinite  class  of  persons,  suffi- 
cientlv  designated  to  indicate  the  intention  of 
the  donor,  and  constituting  some  portion  or 
class  of  the  public.  Thus,  a  charitable  .trust  or 
a  charity  is  a  donation  in  tmst  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  mankind  at  lar^e,  or  of  a  com- 
munity, or  of  some  class  forming  a  part  of  it, 
indefinite  as  to  numbers  and  individuals  —  in 
short,  a  gift  for  general  public  use.  Most  defi- 
nitions attempt  to  carry  the  implication  of 
public  utility  in  its  purpose  as  the  following: 
A  charitable  tmst  is  ^a  gift,  to  be  applied  con- 
sistentlv  with  existing  laws,  for  the  benefit  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  either  by 
bringing  their  minds  or  their  hearts  under  the 
influence  of  education  or  religion,  by  relieving 
their  bodies  from  disease,  suffering  or  con- 
straint, by  assisting  them  to  establish  them- 
selves in  life,  or  by  erecting  and  maintaining 
public  buildings  or  works,  or  otherwise  lessen- 
ing the  burdens  of  government;  a  gift  to  a 
general  public  use,  which  extends  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich.'  In  charitable  trusts  the 
object  is  generally  uncertain,  because  if  de- 
scribed with  definiteness  it  would  cease  to  be  a 
charity  and  would  be  governed  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  tmsts. 

While,,  generally  speaking,  charities  are 
either  public  or  pnvate,  it  is  only  with  what 
are  known  as  public  charities  that  the  courts 
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concern  theniBdves  in  applying  the  peculiar 
law  relating  to  charities.  The  line  of  distinc- 
tion which,  determines  where  a  private  chari^ 
ends  and  a  public  one  begins  is  at  times  diffi- 
cult to  locate,  and  this  difficulty  has  caused 
much  of  the  apparent  want  of  harmony  which 
prevails  among  the  decisions  on  this  subject 
Charitable  trusts  are  not  within  the  rule 
against  perpetuities.  In  fact  a  charitable  trust 
contemplates  perpetuity  as  explained  farther  on. 
The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  money  or  prop- 
erty devoted  to  a  charitable  use^  where  a  trust 
is  created,  must,  if  the  sift  is  accepted,  be 
irrevocably  devoted  to  such  use. 

Trusts  for  charitable  uses  are  of  ancient 
origin.  In  1601  the  English  Pariiament  en- 
acted the  statute  of  43  Elizabeth,  which  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  ^The  Statute  of 
Chaxitable  Uses,*  and  that  act  has  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  public 
charities  from  that  date  until  the  present  time. 
The  statute  was  repealed  in  1888^  but  the  re- 
pealing act  incorporated  the  preamble  and  it 
continues  in  force.  Charitable  trusts  are  rec- 
ognized in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  but 
a  number  of  the  States  have  never  adopted  the 
statute  at  all,  their  courts  differing  as  to 
whether  this  statute  is  in  force  as  a  part  of  the 
common  law.  The  statute  is  important  by 
reason  of  its  enumeration  in  its  preamble  of 
purposes  and  objects  which  are  considered 
charitable,  as  the  courts  of  practically  all  juris- 
dictions ^ve  consideration  and  wei^t  to  this 
enumeration,  re^:2irdless  of  the  foundation  of 
the  law  of  chanties  in  the  i»rticular  jurisdic- 
tion. Uncertainty  of  the  object  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  charitable  trust,  and  it  has 
led  to  what  is  known  as  the  cy  pris  doctrine^ 
which  is  that  the  courts  will  interpret  instru- 
ments creating  charitable  trusts  so  that  if  the 
exact  object  of  the  donor  cannot  be  carried 
out  the  donation  will  be  applied  to  something 
of  a  nature  similar  to  that  specified  by  the 
donor. 

When  a  testator  leaves  property  to  his  ex- 
ecutors in  such  a  manner  diat  they  are  to  be 
the  sole  judges  of  its  use,  and  the  executors 
die  before  the  testator,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  trust  will  come  into  existence,  as  the  execu- 
tors were  the  only  persons  who  could  desig- 
nate for  what  the  donation  was  to  be  applied. 
In  some  jurisdictions  the  rule  is  that  it  the 
property  can  be  applied  to  other  than  charitable 
purposes  it  is  too  indefinite. 

In  cases  in  which  the  particular  charitable 

?urpo8e  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  fund,  if 
rom  the  instrument  creating  the  fund,  the  in- 
tention appears  that  the  entire  amount  is  for 
charity,  the  surplus  will  be  devoted  to  some 
other  charity  and  will  not  form  a  resulting 
trust  for  the  heir  or  next  of  kin.  A  gift  mav 
be  made  to  a  charity  not  in  existence,  and  a  gift 
to  a  specific  charity  will  not  fail  for  want  of 
a  trustee. 

After  the  trustee  has  come  into  existence,  if 
the  purpose  for  which  the  trust  was  created 
fails  for  any  reason,  it  will  be  applied  to  some 
other  purpose  of  a  similar  character,  so  as  to 
fulfil  as  nearly  as  possible  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  (See  Rhodes  Scholax- 
ships). 

Cluiritable  trusts  are  not  subject  to  the  rule 
against  perpetuities,  which  is  that  property  can- 
not be  tied  up  for  more  than  a  life  or  lives  in 


being  and  21  years  thereafter.  If  property  left 
to  a  charitable  trust  is  limited  upon  another 
estate  not  a  charitable  trust«  and  the  first  estate 
is  in  violation  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities, 
the  trust  will  not  be  sustained;  but  after  the 
trust  once  comes  into  existence  the  rule  against 
perpetuities  is  not  applied  to  it. 

By  English  law  all  bequests  for  charitable 
purpHOses,  to  be  valid,  must  be  strictly  for  the 
public  benefit;  that  is  to  say,  in  favor  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
science  and  art;  for  the  support  of  the  poor; 
or  for  other  objects  connected  vdth  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public;  and  such  bequests  include 
those  in  favor  of  the  Church  or  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies  sanctioned  bv  the  law.  Be- 
quests for  what  are  classed  as  superstitious 
uses  are  null  and  void.  A  body  of  commis- 
sioners (the  charity  commissioners),  under 
whose  superin tendency  such  benevolent  trusts 
are  placed,  was  established  under  the  (Thari- 
table  Trusts  Acts  of  1853,  1855,  1860,  1869  and 
1888,  and  lastly  upon  the  Mortmain  and  (Char- 
itable Uses  Act  of  1891.  They  have  the  power 
of  inquiring  into  the  administration  of  all  Eng- 
lish public  charities.  (See  Mortmain;  Pen- 
SR>NS,  Old  Age;  Penoloct;  Entail; 
TftusT;  Rockefeller  Foundation;  Russell 
Sage  Foundation).  Consult  Tudor,  <Law  of 
(Charities  and  Mortmain^  (London  1890) : 
Perry,  ^Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Trusts  and 
Trustees>  (5th  ed,  Boston  1899),  and  Pomeroy, 
^Treatise  on  Equity  Jurisprudence^  (3d  ed., 
San  Francisco  1905). 

CHARITIES,  Public,  philanthropic  asso- 
ciations and  institutions  of  public  and  private 
initiative,  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  dis- 
ease, poverty  and  misery.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  civilization  a  development  of  char- 
ity has  come,  often  slowly  and  haltingly,  but 
ever  persistently,  until  the  treatment  of  de- 
pendent poor  is  now  accepted  as  evidence  of 
the  civilization  of  a  community.  A  glance 
through  history  discloses  not  merely  neglect  of 
the  defective  mentally  and  physically,  by  sav- 
age and  barbarous  peoples^  but  an  aggres- 
sively cruel  policy  to  rid  the  community  of  the 
burden  of  their  care.  Crippled  children  were 
left  to  die  and  helpless  old  persons  were  put 
out  of  the  way. 

Under  the  Hebrews,  however,  charity  be- 
came recognized  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  per- 
sons of  wealth  to  provide  for  those  in  need, 
the  motives  being  obedience  to  Divine  Law  and 
practical  pity  for  the  unfortunate.  In  Greece 
and  in  Rome,  the  ^liberi^  or  free-born  wealthy 
became  patronizingly  senerous  in  liberal  den 
nations  to  the  poorer  classes.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Christian  Era  charity  in  its  broadest 
interpretation  came  to  mean  the  exercise  of 
humanity  through  the  spiritual  development  of 
doing  good,  and  the  Church  became  a  powerful 
organization  in  extending  charity.  Qiurches 
of  all  denominations  have  always  looked  after 
their  poor  and  helpless;  the  CJiurch  is  really 
the  first  organized  charity.  But  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether,  after  all,  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
that  of  the  Church,  to  care  for  the  poor.  It 
is  well  for  the  Church  to  do  all  that  it  can, 
but  the  fundamental  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  poor  rests  upon  the  community.  What- 
ever the  Chtmch  does  lessens  the  burden  upon* 
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the  state,  but  the  conviction  grew  that  the 
state  is  responsible  and  should  be  held  respon- 
sible, and  this  mav  be  said  without  in  any  de- 
gree lessening  the  responsibility  that  any 
church  may  feel  for  the  care  of  its  own.  Like 
Hebrew  charity,  which  has  always  been  racial, 
churches  are  powerless  to  supply  universal  co- 
operation, because  of  their  individual  limita- 
tions, but  they  can  assist  and  do  -assist  in  a 
general  orgamzation  of  charity.  The  proper 
sense  of  responsibiUtv  having  at  length  devel- 
oped, the  dawn  of  the  20th  century  found  a 
settled  conviction  in  all  civilized  communities 
that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
care  for  its  dependents  as  it  is  to  conserve  the 
educational  interests  of  its  children.  This 
change  was  wrought  only  bv  self-sacrificing 
devotion  of  charitably  inclined  students  of  so- 
ciology through  centuries  of  unremitting  labor. 
So  slow,  indeed,  was  the  development  of  the 
practice  of  charity  that  it  is  well  within  the 
last  hundred  years  that  the  care  of  the  helpless 
was  left  to  individuals  or  was  treated  by  so- 
ciety at  large  as  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
the  state.  Even  after  the  conviction  became 
permanent  that  for  its  own  protection,  if  for 
no  higher  reason,  the  state  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  its  helpless  classes 
the  conception  of  its  duties  were  so  vague  and 
the  method  to  be  followed  was  so  undefined, 
that  the  results  were  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
Society  regarded  its  dependents  as  being  much 
on  the  same  plane  as  its  criminals  and  treated 
them  much  in  the  same  way.  Prisoners,  de- 
pendent children,  sick  poor  persons,  the  insane, 
the  epileptics  and  the  nelpkss  aged  were  hud- 
dled together  under  one  department  of  govern- 
ment and  it  was  not  infrequently  the  case  that 
little  or  no  discrimination  was  made  in  their 
care.  General  demoralization  ensued  and  it  be- 
came apparent  that  a  remedy  must  be  found  if 
further  progress  was  to  be  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  practice  of  charity.  This  remedy 
was  found  in  segregation.  It  was  clear  that  not 
only  physical  separation  but  governmental  sep- 
aration of  the-  various  classes  was  necessary. 
Custom  and  tradition  were  hard  obstacles  to 
overcome,  but  the  adherents  of  segregation 
were  not  to  be  denied,  and  after  a  long  and 
bitter  and  often  disheartening  struggle  they 
won  their  first  victory,  in  the  segregation  of 
criminals.  A  separate  and  independent  depart- 
ment of  government  was  established  for  their 
care,  although  society  retained  in  a  large  de- 
gree its  old  habit  of  regarding  its  criminals 
and  its  dependents  in  much  the  same  light.  But 
an  opening  had  been  made  for  segregation  and 
its  adherents  were  quick  to  press  their  advan- 
tage. They  next  demanded  and  obtained  the 
segregation  of  the  insane  and  followed  this  up 
by  the  successful  demand  for  the  segregation 
of  epileptics,  idiots,  dependent  children,  the  sick 
poor,  homeless  men  and  women  and  the  help- 
less aged.  The  aim  was  not  merely  to  assure 
to  each  of  these  classes  distinct  physical  sepa- 
ration from  others,  but  to  ^ve  to  each  a  gov- 
ernment of  its  own  so  that  it  could  receive  the 
undivided  attention  and  care  of  persons  com- 
petent to  do  the  work  entrusted  to  them  and 
held  directly  responsible^  for  that  work.  So 
beneficial  did  the  experiment  of  se^gation 
prove  to  be  that  the  practice  of  chanty  made 
strides  for  good  after  it  was  adopted  far  out 
of  all  proportion  to  progress  in  previous  years. 


Indeed  the  benefits  iron  segregation  are  so 
marked  and  so  convincing  that  the  policy  has 
been  extended  to  different  conditions  in  the 
same  class.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  modem  treatment  of  consumptives,  for 
whom  special  hospitals  are  constructed  and  spe- 
cial diet  prepared.  And  yet  the  subject  has  not 
been  exhausted.  It  is  susceptible  of  further  de- 
velopment and  closer  application.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  it  in  the  care  of  helpless  old 
persons^  in  the  treatment  of  whom  the  causes 
of  destitution  and  the  moral  character  of  the 
individual  should  always  be  considered.  The 
demonstrated  advantages  of  segregation  may  be  / 
summed  up  in  the  more  intelligent  attention  that 
each  class  receives  and  in  the  choice  of  per- 
sons entrusted  with  the  care  of  dependents, 
made  with  no  other  purpose  in  view  than  fitness 
for  the  position  to  be  occupied.  Poverty  is 
not  a  crime,  and  the  victims  of  poverty  are  no 
longer  classed  with  criminals.  As  already 
mentioned  the  state  has  not  alwa3rs  recognized 
this  principle.  On  the  contrary,  its  theory  and 
its  practice  formerly  forced  the  poverty- 
stricken  individual  into  association  with  the 
criminal.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury convicted  criminals  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  penitentiary  were  employed  as  nurses  in 
public  hospitals.  When  the  force  of  union  la- 
bor had  driven  prisoners  as  laborers  out  of 
the  public  streets,  out  of  the  public  parks,  off 
public  works  and  from  every  other  place  where 
public  moneys  were  expended  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  community,  prisoners  wear- 
ing prison  ^rb  were  retained  as  workmen  in  the 
public  chantable  institutions.  At  a  time  when 
It  would  have  meant  a  race  riot  to  have  placed 
prisoners  to  care  for  the  trees  in  the  parks,  to 
clean  the  cobblestones  in  the  streets,  or  even 
to  look  after  the  sewers,  the  sick  poor  man, 
the  helpless  imbecile  and  the  abandoned  child 
were  left  in  part  to  the  care  of  convicts.  This 
was  done  in  the  name  of  charity,  but  it  was 
such  a  rank  injustice  to  the  individual,  such  a 
blot  on  the  civilization  of  the  community,  that 
the  long-growing  and  firmly  founded  convic- 
tion of  earnest  students  of  sociology  rebelled 
against  it  and,  by  energetic  insistence,  won, 
step  by  step,  a  victory  over  such  conditions. 

The  first  fpresLt  move  toward  the  separation 
of  the  dependent  poor  from  criminals  was  made 
in  the  introduction  of  the  trained  nurse  into 
the  pubtic  hospitals.  It  was  potent  in  its  in- 
fluence and  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  all  communities  mat  to-day  every 
hospital,  public  or  private,  has  its  corps  of 
trained  nurses ;  and  die  fact  that  once  the  place 
held  by  the  trained  nurse  was  held  by  a  con- 
vict in  prison  garb  is  regarded  as  a  barbaric 
horror.  With  the  elimination  of  the  convict 
as  a  nurse  in  the  public  hospitals,  the  cause  of 
progress  and  reform  was^  encouraged  to  ex- 
tend its  efforts  to  the  elimination  of  prison  la- 
bor in  all  public  charitable  institutions.  The 
battle  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  the  adherents 
of  reform  never  wavered.  -The  divorce  between 
the  prisoner  and  the  jpauper  to-^lajr  is  complete 
in  almost  every  dvihzed  community. 

Public  sentiment  has  also  gone  deep  into 
the  study  of  the  condition  of  children,  looking 
always  to  the  best  chance  to  develop  a  depend- 
ent child,  or  a  criminal  child,  into  a  ^ood  citi- 
zen. It  recognized  that  environment  is  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  the  development  of  character, 
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and  one  of  its  chief  endeavors  has  been  to  dis- 
associate the  plastic  mind  of  childhood  from 
impressions  that  would  tend  to  retard  reform 
in  a  child  already  started  on  the  downward 
path,  as  well  as  to  protect  a  child  not  contam- 
mated  by  vicious  surroundings  from  influences 
tending  to  contaminate  it.  The  crowning  work 
of  this  endeavor  was  the  establishment  of 
children's  courts,  wherein  the  cases  of  children 
charged  with  crime  are  tried,  free  from  even 
the  sight  of  adult  criminals.    See  Charity  Oi- 

GANIZATION  SOCIETY;  CHARITIES  AND  CORREC- 
TION, THE  National  Conference  of;  Juvenile 
Courts;  Delinquent  Children;  Pensions, 
Old  Ace;  Pauperism;  Sociology. 
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CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION, 
The  National  Conference  of.  An  annual  con- 
vention of  social  woricers  which  originated 
with  an  invitation  extended  by  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  to  different  State 
boards  of  public  charities,  the  delegates  from 
which  met  in  New  York  city  20  and  22  May 
1874.  It  was  found  at  that  time  that  the 
members  of  the  various  States'  boards  which 
deal  with  public  charity  in  the  United  States 
were  desirous  of  a  better  acauaintance  with 
each  other  and  that  they  could  meet  together 
and  discuss  the  questions  in  which  they  had 
a  common  interest  with  mutual  profit  and  en- 
couragement. It  also  appeared  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  not  officially  con- 
nected with  the  public  charities  were  desirous 
of  attending  sudi  a  meeting  and  were  both 
competent  and  willing  to  join  in  its  debates  or 
to  contribute  papers  which  should  be  the  fruit 
of  special  research  or  long  experience.  An- 
nual meetings  were  estabhshed  and  in  1893 
rules  of  procedure  were  published,  giving  a 
definition  of  membership  requirements  and  a 
fee  of  $2.  In  1897  the  fee  was  raised  to  $2.50. 
In  1903,  a  special  class  of  sustaining  members 
was  created  in  addition  In  1916  the  regular 
membership  fee  was  raised  to  $3.  The  mem- 
bership averages  3,000  and  annual  conferences 
are  held  in  different  cities  throughout  the  na- 
tion. The  permanent  headquarters  are  at  315 
Plymouth  Court.  Chicago,  111.  The  history  of 
organized  social  service  and  reform  in  the 
United  States  is  revealed  in  the  steady  growth 
of  this  dignified  and  powerful  association,  and 
its  usefulness  is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which 
every  branch  of  scientific  social  effort  in 
America  may  be  turned  to  the  solution  of  all 
its  main  practical  problems:  practical  applica- 
tion rivalling  theory.  Eacn  year  larger  and 
extending  issues  have  been  attacked  with  con- 
fidence, a  recent  conference  dealing  with  na- 
tional measures  to  prevent  unemployment,  the 
abolition  of  alcoholism,  the  promotion  of  social 


programs  and  State  policies  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  feeble-minded  and  defective 
criminals.  The  quarterly  < Bulletins*  and  the 
annual  ^Proceedings*  constitute  an  encyclo- 
poedic  storehouse  on  the  social  and  charitable 
reform  efforts  of  the  United  States.  Consult 
5 Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  43d  Annual  Session* 
(Chicago  1916  and  previous  volumes  back  to 
1874). 

CHARITON,  karf-ton,  Greek  prose  writer: 
supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  5th  or  6th 
century  a.b.  He  was  the  author  of  a  romance 
which  describes  the  loves  and  adventures  of 
Chaereas  and  C^llirrhoe.  Critics  {generally 
think  that  the  birthplace  usually  assigned  to 
the  author  is  fictitious,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  was  a  native  of  Aphro- 
disias  in  Caria.  The  romance  was  first  pub- 
lished with  a  learned  commentary  by  D'Orville 
(3  vols.,  4to,  Amsterdam  1750),  from  a  MS.  in 
Florence,  the  only  one  yet  known. 

CHARITON,  Iowa,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Lucas  County,  situated  on  the  Chariton 
River  and  on  (lie  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Islanaand  Pa- 
cific railroads.  It  is  a  fertile  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  region,  has  coal  mines  and  manu- 
factures carriages  and  wagons,  ice,  cement 
blocks,  agricultural  implements,  flour,  wind- 
mills, tanks,  pumps,  pipes,  etc.  ^  The  city  con- 
tains a  public  library  and  owns  its  waterworks. 
Pop.  3,794. 

CHARITY  (Fr.  chariU),  one  of  the  three 
great  theological  virtues,  consisting  of  love  to 
(jod  and  to  men,  or  the  disposition  to  love 
(3od  with  all  our  heart  and  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves.  In  a  narrower  sense,  it  signifies 
kindness  and  goodwill  toward  mankind  in 
fcnenl,  and  in  a  still  narrower  sense,  the  giv- 
mg  of  alms  and  the  alms  itself,  philanthropy 
in  its  general  sense.  Charity  also  has  the 
sense  of  liberality  in  judging  others  and  their 
actions;  and  in  law  it  has  the  sense  of  a  gift 
in  trust  for  the  good  of  a  community  or  a  part 
of  it;  thus  we  have  the  term  ^public  charities.* 
Organized  charity  is  the  system  of  poor  relief 
carried  out  by  bodies  of  a  quasi-public  charac- 
ter, such  as  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  New  York.    See  Charities,  Pubuc 

CHARITY,  Sisters  of.  See  Orders,  Re- 
ligious. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SO- 
CIETY. The  title  given  to  numerous  civic 
associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
organized  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  poverty, 
some  designated  under  the  ahemative  titles  of 
associated  charities,  bureau  of  charities  and 
united  charities.  As  described  under  Chari- 
ties, Public  (q.v.),  out  of  the  feeling  of  the 
necessity  for  gieneral  co-operation  in  charity,  or- 
ganized charity  has  grown.  To  every  student  of 
sociology  the  conviction  comes  that,  as  in  all 
departments  of  life,  organization,  law  and  oi% 
der,  efficiency  is  essential  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  charity.  The  first  modem  step  in  this 
direction  was  the  formation  of  relief  societies, 
desired  to  replace  indiscriminate  alms-giving 
by  mdividuals,  and  intended  to  increase  the 
funds  available  for  the  help  of  classes  that 
might  have  been  neglected.  Then  followed  the 
associations  for  improving  the  condition  of  the^^^^T^ 
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poor,  which  were  not  to  deal  in  relief,  except 
in  so  far  as  relief  might  tend  to  the  permanent 
elevation  of  those  relieved.  The  relief  societies 
increased  in  numbers,  but  these  or^nizations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  generally  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  developed  into 
mere  relief  societies.  Neither  filled  the  want,  and 
so  a  third  form  of  organized  charity  came  into 
existence  usually  designated  *The  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.^  which  developed  what  is 
^nerally  known  as  the  city  plan.  The  city  plan 
m  a  broad  sense  covers  the  whole  program  in 
which  and  by  which  a  community  attempts 
definitely  and  conscientiously  to  prei^are  and 
control  its  development.  The  object  is  to  ad- 
vance civilization  by  making  cities  capable  of 
maintaining  and  reproducing  a  high  type  of 
human  life,  an  object  absolutely  essential  both 
to  city  and  national  life.  No  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  public  charity  can 
or  will  be  borne  out  of  any  public  treasury, 
except  that  of  the  city.  Therefore  it  becomes 
almost  exclusively  a  problem  of  municipal 
planning  and  finance  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
tivities which  a  rising  sodal  conscience  in  a 
community  demands.  No  great  public  policy 
has  ever  resulted  from  the  uncontrolled  con- 
flict of  purely  selfish  and  individual  aims  or 
the  indifferent,  easy-going  laissez-faire  attitude 
of  the  average  taxpayer.  To  quote  an  histori- 
cal example,  the  awful  excesses  of  the  Parisian 
starvelings  of  the  French  Revolution  can  be 
traced  to  the  callous,  indifference  of  the  royal 
parasitic,  tax-imposing  authorities,  and  unless 
this  important  problem  is  whole-heartedly 
looked  after  by  the  disinterested  and  generally 
unappreciated  group  of  earnest  social  workers 
it  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  The  cure  for  poverty 
lies  not  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  but  in  those 
of  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  Since  the 
first  National  Conference  of  Boards  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  held  in  New  York  city 
20-22  Mav  1874,  and  annually  afterward  in 
different  localities,  charity  organization  soci- 
eties have  multiplied  in  over  150  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  interchange  of  ideas  among 
affiliated  relief  societies  is  maintained  and  the 
working  problems,  ways  and  means  and  results 
of  each  )rear  are  discussed  annually  by  means 
both  of  dty  and  national  conferences.  On  the 
general  ouUine  methods  of  a  typical  dty  asso- 
ciation the  evidence  of  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Ph-D.,  general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  of  the  Qty  of  New  York, 
founded  in  1882,  may  be  taken  as  authoritative. 
The  first  thing  done  is  to  investigate,  and  he 
says  in  his  book,  ^The  Practice  of  Charity  > : 

In  modem  organized  charity,  investiffation  has  oome 
to  mean  aomethinff  more  than  it  had  meant  for  thoae  who 
liad  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  discriminating  between 
the  oeserving  and  the  undeaerving.  Investigation  ia  not 
solely  or  even  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  diwarting  the 
expectations  of  unposters.  It  is  not  even  merely  a  device  for 
preventing  the  waste  of  charity  upon  unworthy  objects,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  used  for  those  who  an  Teall|r  m  need. 
Investigation  is  rather  aa  instrument  for  the  mtelUgeat 
treatment  of  distress.    It  is  analogous  to  the  dia^osis  of  the 

f>hy5ician  who  does  not  attempt  to  treat  a  serious  malady 
rom  a  glance  at  its  superficial  indications,  but  who  carefully 
inquiries  into  the  hidden  and  eariy  manifeskataona  of  the 
disease,  and  seeks  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  com- 
plicating influences  with  which  he  must  reckon  in  effecting 
a  cure.  Investigation,  therefore,  while  it  should  never  be 
inconsiderate  or  blundering,  or  heartless,  must  be  painstaking, 
conscientious  and  honest.  This  kind  of  an  investigation  has 
been  developed  as  one  feature  of  organized  charity  and  its 
poasibilities  have  been  only  «*«*4uatty  unfolded,  and  tfaay 


are  realized  only  gradually  in  the  experience  of  individual 
workers.  A  bad  investifl»txon  ma]r  be  too  full  or  too  meagre, 
or  it  may  be  neither.  The  investigation  is  made  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  aa  a  necessary  step  in  the  careful  remedy  of 
the  defects  or  misfortunek  that  have  brought  the  applicant 


to  seek  relief.     In  the  majority  of 


if  the  investigation 


is  wise  and  complete,  it  win  reveal  personal  sources  and^  facts 
which  win  enable  the  situation  to  be  met  without  calling  in 
outside  aid,  and  in  this  way.  in  the  large  proportion  of 
instances,  investigation  might  be  said  to  become  a  substitute 
for  relief. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  not  only 
insists  on  investigations,  but  on  co-operation. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Devine  has  this  to  say: 


By  co-operation  is  meant  not  merely    _  ._ 

various  aoaeties  and  organized  agencies,  iqxm  general  plans 
of  co-operation,  but  rather  co-operation  in  dealing  wilii 
individual  cases  of  distress  upon  tne  basis  of  facts  as  ascer- 
tained by  investigation.  It  involves,  in  other  words,  accept- 
ance of  the  plan  of  relief  which  is  calculated  to  remedy  the 
defects  or  to  supptv  the  deficiencies  that  have  been  discovered. 
This  may  mean  that  each  of  -the  co-operating  individuals  or 
societies  shaU  supplement  the  dSbrts  of  the  others  by  con- 
tributing part  of  the  money  or  work  needed,  or  it  may  mean 
that  they  wiU  agree  to  a  division  of  the  work,  each  leaving 
to  the  other  the  oart  for  which  its  facilities  are  adapted;  or 
it  may  mean  a  division  of  the  cases  to  be  dealt  with,  each 
agreeing  to  leav«  entirely  to  the  other  such  classes  of  individ- 
uals or  families  whose  needs  are  to  be  studied  and  adequately 
met  by  the  agency  to  which  they  are  asmgned  One  of  the 
simplart  forms  of  oo-operatioa  is  that  between  the  Church 
and  the  relief  agency,  secured  by  either  directly  from  the 
other  in  the  case  of  a  given  family,  or  secured  by  the  agent 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  from  both.  In  this  case 
the  material  needs  should  be  supplied  by  the  relief  ttency, 
and  the  Church  should  provide  the  necessary  spirituaTover- 
aight  and  the  necessary  formative  influences  for  the  children, 
and,  if  necessary,  reformative  influenoes  for  older  members 
of  the  family.  It  sometimes  hapx)ens  that  the  familv  has  no 
need  of  reformation;  that  it  contains  within  itself  all  tiie 
necessary  resources  for  education  and  training,  while  the 
financial  income  alone  ia  larJriny.  or  not  sufficient.  Bven  in 
such  circumstances,  another  fnend  may  not  be  unwelcome 
in  sickness  or  in  trouble  and  in  periods  of  unusual  difficulty. 
Enlargement  of  social  opportunitiaa  may  all  be  entirely 
appropriate. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  scheme  so  compre- 
hensive as  this  a  machine  was  necessary,  and 
charity  or^nization  made  a  machine,  not 
merely  to  investigate  objects  of  charity  and  to 
promote  co-operation  among  all  charitable 
agencies^  but  to  keep  a  record  of  all  work  done 
in  chanty,  and  to  employ  individuals,  com- 
petent and  trained,  to  do  that  work.  It  even 
went  further,  and  established  schools  for  pro- 
fessional social  workers  in  charity,  who  receive 
pay  for  charitable  work.  Organized  charity, 
by  its  insistence  upon  co-operation  and  by  its 
.intelligent  discussion  of  all  matters  pertaming 
to  charit>;,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
State  in  its  relation  to  charity.^  There  can  be 
no  step  backward  by  the  State  in  its  treatment 
of  its  dependents,  which  organized  charity  will 
not  detect  and  seek  to  stop.  The  experience* 
of  its  years  of  struggle  to  benefit  the  poor  must 
be  made  known  to  officials  having  charge  of 
charitable  institutions  and  must  be  practically 
considered.  The  good  done  by  organized  chari^ 
is  not  confined  to  the  relief  that  it  gives  indi- 
viduals, or  to  the  fraud  that  it  detects,  or  to 
the  imposition  that  it  prevents,  but  it  extends 
to  the  making  of  public  opinion  about  chari- 
table matters  which  forces  good  government  in 
public  charitable  institutions. 

State  legislatures  appoint  State  boards  of 
charities  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect 
all  institutions,  whether  State,  county,  munici- 
pal, incorporated  or  not  incorporated,  which 
are  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional 
or  reformatory  character,  the  legislatures  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  education  and  support  of 
the  blind,  the  deaf  a&d  dumb  and  juvenile  de- 
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Hnqucnts  as  seems  proper,  aad  recognizing  and 
supporting  the  efforts  of  any  county,  city,  town 
or  village  to  provide  for  the  care,  support, 
maintenance  and  secular  education  of  inmates 
of  orphan  asylums,  homes  for  dependent  chil- 
dren or  correctional  institutions,  whether  un- 
der public  or  private  control  Representative 
of  the  numerous  forms  of  public  charity  and 
of  the  co-operation  and  effiaency  attaincxl  un- 
der a  city  plan  is  the  list  of  societies  and 
oiganixations  represented  by  delegates  at  the 
annual  New  York  city  conferences,  and  also 
representative  of  the  different  complex  prob- 
lems involved  is  the  Hst  of  subjects  discussed 
(see  Charities  and  CoBUBcnoNs,  The  Na- 
TH>NAL  Conference  of).  Consult  ^Proceedings 
of  the  New  York  City  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections^   (Albany  1910  et  seq.). 

CHARLBMAGNE,  shir'le-min.  See 
Charus  (Charlemagne). 

CHARLBROI,  sharKrwa',  Belgium,  town, 
20  miles  southwest  of  Namur,  containing  ex- 
tensive iron-works  and  mines.  It  was  here 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Sambre  on  his  march  to 
Waterloo.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  the  town  had  a  population  of  over  29,000. 
On  21  Aug.  1914  the  2d  Gennan  army,  under 
Von  Buelow,  had  silenced  Ae  forts  of  Namur 
and  on  the  22d  had  pushed  on  to  diarleroi,  the 
headquarters  of  the  5th  French  armv,  under 
Lanrezac,  holding  the  line  of  the  Sambre,  with 
the  British  on  its  left  extending  from  Binche 
to  Mons,  thence  westward  to  Conde.  After  a 
heavv  bombardment  the  Germans  entered 
Charleroi  and  turned  it  into  a  street  battle- 
field. The  fight  raged  fiercely  from  house  to 
house,  from  the  roofs  and  through  the  factories. 
The  French  colonials,  Turcos  and  Zouaves 
furiously  contested  passages  and  alleys.  Both 
Germans  and  French  in  turn  were  repeatedly 
driven  out,  and  by  night  the  town  was  in 
flames.  The  struggle  continued  all  through  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  French  were 
surprised  by  another  German  army,  under  Von- 
Hansen,  who  attacked  the  right  and  compelled 
retreat  Simultaneously,  the  British  were  fight- 
ing on  the  left  of  Lanrezac  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  latter's  retreat.  It  was  not  till  late  in 
the  afternoon  that  the  British  conomander 
learned  of  the  retreat  and  the  fall  of  Namur. 
On  the  following  day,  24  Aug.  1914,  began  the 
historic  retreat  that  ended  on  the  Mame. 

Numerous  charges  of  atrocities  alleged  to 
have  been  conmiitted  in  the  Charleroi  district 
were  laid  against  the  German  troops.  The 
Bryce  Report  (q.v.)  states  that  in  the  village 
of  Tamines  a  large  number  of  civilians,  includ- 
ing aged  people,  women  and  children,  were 
Meliberatefy  Idlled,*  and  that  the  public 
square  was  •littered  with  corpses.*  At  Mor- 
lanweLz  the  mayor  and  his  man-servant  were 
shot  and  the  town-hall  and  62  houses  burned. 
Several  men  were  shot  and  houses  burnt  at 
Monccau-sur-Sambre,  while  at  Montigny  about 
600  ^hostages'  were  collected,  several  shot 
and  130  houses  set  on  fire  in  the  main  street 
See  MoNs ;  War,  European  :  Invasion  of  Bel- 
gium. 

CHARLBROI»  shar-lc-roi'.  Pa.,  dty  of 
Washington  County,  on  the  Monongahela  Kiver 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  40  miles 
south  of  Pittsburgh.  Industries  include  mining 
and  the  manufacturing  of  various  kinds  o£ 


glass  and  shovels.  Charleroi  was  settled  in 
1890  and  incorporated  in  the  following  year. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  burgess, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  borough  council, 
chosen  on  a  general  ticket    Pop.  9,615. 

CHARLES  (Karl  Lttdwig  Johann  Joseph 
Laurenr),  Archduke  of  Austria,  3d  son  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  II :  b.  Florence,  5  Sept. 
1771;  d.  Vienna,  30  April  1847.  As  soldier, 
statesman  and  military  historian  Charles  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father 
was  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his  uncle  was 
Emperor  (Joseph  II).  Charles  spent  his  youth 
in  Tuscany;  his  education  was  derived  from 
General  Spanocchi,  Count  Hohenwart  and  the 
Archduchess  Christine  Maria.  A  political  party 
in  Bel^um  desired  to  elect  him  ^hereditary 
sovereig[n  and  grand  duke,»  but  The  Hague 
Convention  frustrated  the  plan.  In  his  20th 
year  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Jemappes ;  two  years  later  he  was  made  major- 

fenend  and  commanded  the  advance  guard  of 
'rince  Josias  of  Saxony  at  Aldenhoven,  Tirle- 
mont  and  Neerwinden,  defeating  the  French 
republican  armies.  In  1793  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
victories  had  recovered  Belgium'  for  Austria. 
He  was  appointed  field-marshal  of  the  empire 
and  commander  of  the  Austrian  army  on  Uie 
Rhine^  in  1796;  he  opened  the  campaign  by 
storming  the  heights  of  Altstetten  and  turning 
his  retreat  at  Wetzlar  into  a  victory  over  Jour- 
dan.  He  followed  this  up  with  the  other  suc- 
cesses at  Teining  and  Amberg,  which  compelled 
Moreau  to  make  his  memorable  retreat  In  the 
winter  of  1797  he  captured  Kehl,  the  only  posi- 
tion the  French  occupied  in  Germany,  and  on  11 
November  was  appomted  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  Bohemia.  After  the  fruitless  con- 
gress at  Rastadt  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Rhine  armv  and  again  defeated  his  old 
opponent  Jourdan  at  Ostrach  and  Stockach. 
Misunderstandings  that  arose  between  him  and 
the  Russian  generals,  Suwarow  and  Korsakow, 
and  his  weak  state  of  health,  compelled  him  to 
throw  up  his  command  and^retire  to  Bohemia. 
In  the  protracted  struggle  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many Napoleon's  genius  was  on  every  occasion 
triumphant!  once  only,  at  A^em,  did  Charles 
snatch  a  victory  from  him,  but  the  battle  of 
Wagram  laid  Austria  at  the  feet  of  the  French 
Emperor.  A  particular  interest  attaches  to  the 
Ardiduke  Charles  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  uncle  of  Marie  Louise  and  acted  as  proxy 
on  behalf  of  Napoleon  in  the  first  marriage 
ceremony  held  in  Vienna.  11  March  1810;  thus 
half  married,  she  proceeded  to  Paris  and  mar- 
ried the  Emperor  m  person  on  1  April. 

CHARLSS,  1st  Duke  of  Loikaine:  b.  953; 
d.  Orleans  994.     He  early  succeeded  to  his 

£atemal  inheritance.  No  sooner^  however,  was 
e  invested  with  sovereign  power,  than  he  laid 
claim  to  the  crpwn  of  France,  on  th^  death  of 
Louis  V,  and  immediately  endeavored  to  susr 
tain  his  claim  by  force  of  arms;  but  in  the 
first  battle  fought  between  the  two  powers  was 
made  prisoner,  his  army  entirely  defeated  and 
himself  cast  into  a  dungeon  m  the  gloomy 
castle  of  Orleans,  where  he  died  a  prisoner,  994. 
CHARLES  VII,  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary  as  Charles  IV:  b.  Vienna,  17 
Aug.  1887.    He  is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Karl        ^ 
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Ludwig,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor-King, 
Francis  Jos^h,  and  Princess  Annunciata, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  II  of  Naples,  and  son 
of  the  Archduke  Otto-  Franz  Joseph.  On  21 
Oct.  1911  he  married  Zita,  Princess  of  Bourbon 
and  Parma.  He  became  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  on  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  at  Serajevo.  Bos- 
nia, 28  June  1914.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle,  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  on  21  Nov.  1916,  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Vienna  the  December  following. 
He  was  crowned  king  of  Hungry  and  took 
the  oath  to  the  Hungarian  constitution  29  Dec 
1916. 

CHARLES  (sharl)  I  («le  Chauve,»  or 
•the  BaW),  King  of  France,  son  of  Louis  le 
D6bonnaire:  b.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  13 
June  823;  d.  877.  He  was  invested  by  his 
father  with  the  kingdoms  of  Alemania,  Bur- 
gundy, Provence  and  Septimania,  and  subse- 
Guently  with  that  of  Aquitaine.  On  Louis' 
death  m  840  Charles  found  himself  confronted 
with  two  enemies  —  his  half-brother  Lothaire, 
who,  as  eldest  son.  claimed  the  whole  of  the 
Frank  empire  of  Cnarlema^e,  and  his  nephew 
Pepin,  wno  asserted,  in  right  of  his  father, 
a  preferable  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Aqui- 
taine. After  considerable  bloodshed,  a  treatv 
was  entered  into  between  Charles  and  Lothaire 
at  Verdun  (843),  bv  which  the  former  re- 
ceived, as  his  share  of  the  dominions  of  Charle- 
magne, all  those  territories  comprehended  be- 
tween the  North  Sea  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  the  Saone,  the  Rhone  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  other.  In  875,  by 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  the  Emperor  Louis  II, 
he  gained  possession  of  the  Imperial  crown, 
and  thereby  provoked  the  hostility  of  his 
brother,  Louis  the  German,  who  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Champagne  and  otherwise  com- 
mitted great  havoc  in  his  dominions.  In  877 
he  proceeded  to  Italv  on  a  crusade  against  the 
Saracens,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  by 
the  Pope,  but  died  when  crossing  Mount  Cenis. 

CHARLES  Ht(«le  Gros,»  or  «thc  Fat»), 
King  of  France,  auso  known  as  Charles  III, 
Emperor  of  Germany :  b.  about  832 ;  d.  Neidin- 
gen,  Suabia^  18  Jan.  888.  He  was  the  son  of 
Louis  the  German  and  the  grandson  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  and  was  recognized  as  Emperor 
of  Germany  bv  the  Pope.  In  885  he  ascended 
the  French  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
cousin,  Charles  the  Simple,  whose  youth  pre- 
vented him  from  asserting  his  rights,  but  in 
887  he  was  deposed,  and  the  following  year 
died  miserably,  strangled,  as  is  asserted,  by  his 
servants. 

CHARLES  III  («the  Shnple*),  King  of 
France,  the  posthumous  son  of  Louis  the 
Stammerer:  b.  17  Sept.  879;  d.  929.  On  his 
father's  death  France  was  divided  between 
Charles*  two  brothers^  Louis  III  and  Carloman. 
and  an  aristocratic  ohgarchv.  On  the  death  of 
his  brothers  he  ought  m  right  to  have  ascended 
the  throne,  but  his  extreme  youth  prevented 
his  claims  being  recognized^  and  his  cousin, 
Charles  the  Fat,  was  proclaimed  king  in  885. 
On  the  deposition  of  the  latter  in  887  Count 
Eudes  of  Paris  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
crown;  but  his  death  in  898  left  Charles 
undisputed  king  of  the  whole  country.     The 


reign  of  Charles  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  ptratkal 
incursions  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans,  who 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  France,  sailed  up  the 
prinapal  rivers  and  spread  such  dismay  that, 
to  conciliate  them  and  put  an  end  to  their 
devastations,  he  agreed  to  cede  to  their  diief, 
Rollo,  the  territory  of  Normandy,  to  be  held 
as  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown.  Latterly  also 
Charles'  tranquillity  was  much  disturbed  by 
the  turbulence  of  some  of  his  great  vassals, 
who  broke  into  open  rebellion,  declarol  the 
throne  forfeited  and  proclaimed  as  king,  Rob- 
ert, brother  of  Count  Eudes.  Through  the 
treachery  of  Herbert,  Count  of  Vermandois, 
Charles  was  inveigled  into  the  town  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  fortress  of  Peronne.  From 
this  he  was  only  liberated  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  Consult  Eckel,  A.,  <  Charles  le  Sim- 
ple>  (Paris  1899). 

CHARLES  IV  («the  Fair»),  King  of 
France,  3d  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel:  b.  1294; 
d.  1328u  In  virtue  of  the  Salic  law  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  1322,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip  the  Long.  He  reigned  six 
years,  d)ring  in  13^  without  male  issue,  the  last 
of  the  direct  line  descended  from  Hugh  Capet. 
Isabella,  his  sister,  married  Edward  II  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  materially  aided  by  Charles  m 
fitting  out,  along  with  her  paramour  Mortimer, 
the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  her  husband 

CHARLES  V  («the  Wisc»),  King  of 
France,  son  of  John  ll:  b.  Vincennes,  21  Jan. 
1337;  d.  there,  16  Sept.  1380.  While  duke  of 
NormandVj^  and  during  the  captivity  of  his 
father  in  En^and,  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,, 
he  took  the  title  of  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 
The  vices  and  extravagances  of  the  court  were 
extreme,  and  the  demands  of  the  States-General 
for  reform,  headed  by  Stephen  Marcel,  provost 
of  the  merchants  of  Pans,  were  loudly  and 
persistent!]^  urged.  This  assembly  was  sup- 
ported in  its  claims  by  Charles  the  Bad,  King 
of  Navarre,  who.  as  grandson  of  Louis  le 
Hutin,  maintained  a  preferable  right  to  the 
crown.  By  artfully  temporiring  Charles  con- 
trived to  aetach  the  leading  orders  from  the 
cause  of  the  states,  and  having  brought  about 
indirectly  the  assassination  of  Marcel,  succeeded 
in  crushing  their  part3r.  Meantime  his  father. 
John,  Still  continued  in  captivity  in  England 
till  liberated  by  the  Treaty  of  Breti^y  in  1360. 
Four  years  afterward  he  died,  leaving  Charles 
as  successor  to.  the  French  crown.  The  reign 
of  the  latter  presents  a  series  of  combined 
hostilities  and  intrigues  carried  on  with  the  view 
of  establishing  his  power  and  extending  his 
dominions.  Great  defensive  skill  was  shown  in 
his  wars,  and  in  these  he  was  so  far  successful 
as  to  keep  at  bay  the  King  of  Navarre  and  de- 
prive the  English  of  a  great  part  of  their 
possessions  in  France.  The  magnanimity  and 
wisdom  of  Charies  have  been  greatly  com- 
mended by  some  writers,  and  if  we  make  due 
allowance  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the 
high  character  which  these  have  assigned  him 
may  not  appear  overcharged.  That  in  his  pub- 
lic administration,  however,  he  was  guilty  of 
various  acts  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  cannot  be 
disputed.  He  possessed  some  literary  tastes 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Biblioth^ue 
Royale.  He  erected  the  Bastile  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  Parisians,  whose  outbreaks 
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he  had  found  reason  to  dread.  G>nsult  De- 
lacheval,  ^Histoire  de  Charles  V>  (Paris 
1908). 

CHARLES  VI  («the  Silly»),  King  of 
France,  and  son  of  Charles  V :  b.  Pans,  3 
Dec.  1368;  d.  21  Oct.  1422,  When  his  father 
died  he  was  not  12  years  old,  and  the  contend- 
ing pretensions  of  his  uncles,  the  dvkes  of 
Anjou,  Berry,  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  ren- 
dered his  minority  one  of  unbounded  turbulence 
and  license.  In  1385  he  married  at  Amiens 
Isabella  of  Bavaria.  In  1388  he  declared  him- 
self independent  of  guardians  and  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  His 
mild  and  amiable  though  somewhat  dissipated 
character  had  already  secured  for  him  a  con- 
siderable share  of  popularity,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  loss  of  his  reason-^ a  condi- 
tion in  which,  with  a  few  lucid  intervals,  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  origin 
of  this  was  constitutional,  aggravated  by  a 
fright  and  a  severe  accident  Perhaps  at  no 
period  in  her  history  was  France  the  scene  of 
greater  disasters  and  miseries  than  dtiring  the 
reign  of  this  unhappy  prince.  The  rival  fac- 
tions of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs 
kept  up  constantly  throu^out  the  country  the 
horrors  of  a  most  rancorous  civil  war;  while 
brigandage  and  every  kind  of  violence  pre- 
vailed to  the  most  fearful  extent.  Such  a  con- 
junction afforded  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  an  invader;  and  accordingly,  in  1415, 
Henry  V  of  England  crossed  over  to  Normandy 
with  a  numerous  army,  took  Harfleur  by  storm 
and  signally  defeated  the  French  forces  in 
Ae  battle  of  Agincourt.  Improving  these  ad- 
vantages he  advanced  into  the  country,  gained 
possession  of  the  capital  and  compelled  the 
crazy  King  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420), 
by  which  his  daughter  Catharine  was  given  m 
marriage  to  Henry,  and  Charles  was  also  forced 
to  disinherit  his  own  son  and  to  acknowledge 
Henry  as  his  successor.  Neither  monarch  long 
survived  this  celebrated  paction,  both  dying 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 

CHARLES  VII,  King  of  France,  5th  son 
of  Charles  VI:  b.  Paris,  22  Feb.  1403;  d. 
Mehun,  22  July  1461.  He  became,  by  the  suc- 
cessive deaths  of  his  elder  brothers,  Dat4)hin 
and  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown.  On  the 
King  of  England's  death  in  1422  his  son,  Heiiry 
VI,  was  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris. 
•The  war  with  the  Naticmal  party,  represented 
by  the  Orleanist  faction,  with  the  Dauphin  at 
their  head,  was  maintained  for  several  years 
by  the  English,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  So  successfully  did  the  lat- 
ter conduct  operations  that  Charles  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  despair,  and  almost  reduced  to 
abandon  the  strug^e  as  hopeless,  when  his 
fortunes  were  retrieved  by  the  arrival  in  his 
camp  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  she  inspired  first  turned  the 
tide  of  success  against  the  English.  (See  Joan 
OP  Arc).  The  fresh  spirit  thus  infused  into 
the  French  was  heightened  by  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  Eoidish,  wliose  military  oper- 
ations were  conducted  with  greatly  diminished 
skill  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
while  discord  and  confusion  prevailed  in  the 
home  councils.  Through  the  intervention  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  a  marriage  was  concluded 
between  the  young  King  Henry  VI  and  Mar- 


garet of  Anjou,  niece  of  Charles  VII's  queen. 
In  the  treaty  entered  into  on  this  occasion  the 
territory  of  Maine  was  secretly  surrendered  to 
France,  and  subsequently,  on  hostilities  being 
resumed  between  the  two  countries,  the  troops 
of  Charles  conquered  the  whole  of  Guienne 
and  finally  expelled  the  English  from  all  their 
possessions  in  France  except  (^lais.  The  last 
years  of  Charles'  reign  were  embittered  by 
domestic  broils,  in  which  his  son  and  successor, 
Louis  XI,  took  a  prominent  part  against  his 
father.  So  hemmed  in  at  last  was  the  latter 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Dauphin  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  Louis  having  formed  a 
deliberate  plan  to  poison  him ;  and  so  firmly 
was  this  notion  rooted  in  his  mind  that  he 
could  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  in- 
duced to  take  any  food.  A  romantic  interest 
has  been  thrown  around  Charles  VII  by  his 
early  reverses  and  the  re-establishment  of 
French  nationality,  which  he  effected  mainly 
through  the  heroism  inspired  by  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  His  personal  character,  however,  was 
weak  and  contemptibly  without  energy  and 
without  principle,  and  ne  surrendered  nimself 
continually  to  sensual  and  degrading  pleasures. 
His  share  in  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  base  abandonment  to  her  fate 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  are  stains  on  his  memory  which 
cannot  be  effaced.  Consult  ^  Lives  ^  by  Beau- 
court  and  Vireville. 

CHARLBS  VIII,  King  of  France,  son  of 
Louis  XI:  b.  Amboise,  30  Tune  1470;  d.  there, 
8  April  1498.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1483, 
his  sister,  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  acting  as  regent 
till  he  attained  the  age  of  20.  In  1491  he  mar- 
ried Anne,  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  and  thereby 
annexed  that  important  duchy  to  the  French 
Crown.  By  so  ooing,  however,  he  both  brolre 
faith  with  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  king  of 
the  Romans,  to  whom  he  had  been  espoused, 
and  also  robbed  Maximilian  of  his  bride,  a 
marriage  by  proxy  having  been  already  con- 
cluded between  him  and  Anne.  The  leading 
incident  of  Charles  VIII's  reign  is  his  Italian 
expedition  and  conquest  ^  tne  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  which  he  was  iiffigated  by  Ludovico 
Sforza,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan.  The  pre- 
tension to  Naples  was  asserted  in  virtue  of  the 
rights  to  that  sovereignty  transmitted  by  the 
house  of  Anjou  to  the  royal  family  of  France. 
The  whole  of  Charles*  expedition  reads  like  a 
pa^e  from  one  of  the  old  chivalrous  romances. 
With  an  army  of  30,000  men,  unprovided  either 
with  money  or  stores,  he  suddenly  crossed  the 
Alps,  advanced  rapidly  southward,  and  meeting 
with  scarcely  any  obstruction,  arrived  before 
the  walls  and  gained  possession  of  Naples. 
This  conquest,  however,  he  did  not  retain  for 
many  months.  Having  left  5,000  men  to  guard 
his  new  acouisitton  he  returned  to  France,  and 
had  scarcely  reached  it  when  the  arms  of 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  effected  the  reannexation 
of  Naples  to  Spain.  The  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII  left  thus  hardly  a  trace  upon  the  country, 
but  is  memorable  as  the  commencement  of  that 
series  of  incursions  into  Italy  by  France  and 
odier  northern  nations  which  deluged  ^at  land 
with  blood.  He  left  no  children,  and  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  his  relative,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
under  the  title  of  Louis  XII.  Consult  De 
Cherrier,  ^Histoirc  de  Charles  VHP  (Paris 
1888);    S^gur,    <Histoire    de    Charles    VIII> 
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(Paris  1884):  Delaborde,  ^Charles  VIII  en 
Italie>  (Pans  1884);  and  translation  of 
^Memoir^  of  Philip  de  Comines  (London  1855). 
CHARLBS  IX,  King  of  France,  son  of 
Henry  II  and  Catharine  de  Medici:  b.  Saint 
Germain-en-Laye,  27  June  1550;  d.  30  May  1574. 
He  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  10,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Francis  II,  and  his 
mother  assumed  the  regency.  Parliament  ac- 
quiesced in  this  resolution,  to  avoid  exciting 
new  contests  between  the  Guises  and  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  King, 
was  shot  by  an  assassin  before  Orleans,  in 
February  1563.  In  his  last,  moments  he  advised 
the  King  and  the  Queen  mother  to  negotiate 
with  the  parties.  Tnis  advice  was  follow^;  a 
treaty  was  signed  19  March,  and  Havre  ^en 
from  the  English  27  July.  The  King,  who  was 
the  same  year  declared  of  age,  visited  the 
provinces  in  company  with  his  mother.  At 
Bayonne  he  had  a  meeting  with  his  sister  Isa- 
bella, the  wife  of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  This  ex- 
cited such  suspicions  in  the  Calvinists  that  they 
took  up  arms,  and  immediately  formed  the  plan 
of  attacking  the  King  on  his  return  to  Paris. 
Being  warned  in  season  he  escaped  the  danger: 
but  this  plot  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  hatred 
of  Charles.  After  the  battle  of  Saint  Denisj 
1567,  in  which  the  Onstable  of  Montmorenci 
lost  his  life,  Catharine  entered  into  negotiations 
for  peace.  But  the  Calvinists  reserved  certain 
of  the  places  which  they  were  to  have  surren- 
dered and  continued  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion with  England  and  the  German  princes.  A 
new  civil  war  soon  broke  out  Notwithstand- 
ing the  jealousy  of  (^harle&  Catharine  placed 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  his  brotner,  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  army.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  shot 
in  the  battle  of  Jamac  in  1569,  and  the  Admiral 
Coligny  defeated  at  Montcontour  in  the 
same  year,  after  which  the  King  concluded 
peace  (15/0)  on  terms  so  favorable  to  the 
Calvinists  that  they  seem  even  to  have 
suspected  treachery  under  them.  The  heads 
of  that  party  did  not  therefore  all  appear 
at  court  when  Chortles  celebrated  his  inarriage 
with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  II. 
By  degrees  this  distrust  disappeared,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  young  Kine  of  Navarre  (after- 
ward Henry  IV)  with  Margaret,  sister  of 
Charles  X,  seemed  to  banish  every  suspicion. 
This  marriage  took  place  18  Aug.  1572.  But 
under  the  sinister  influence  of  his  mother  a 
diabolical  plot  was  being  framed.  On  the  22d 
the  first  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Co- 
ligny, and  on  the  24th  began  that  massacre 
known  under  the  name  of  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  from  having  taken  place  on  the 
night  of  the  festival  of  that  saint.  Gvil  war 
broke  out  for  the  fourth  time,  and  Catharine 
now  became  aware  of  the  errors  of  her  policy. 
Charles  could  no  longer  conceal  his  aversion 
to  her,  and  was  on  the  point  of  assuming  him- 
self the  reins  of  government  when  he  died, 
childless,  in  1574.  Consult  Merim^e,  ^Chronique 
du  r^gne  de  Cliarles  IX>  (Paris  1889). 

CHARLBS  X,  C:bMTE  d'Artois,  King  of 
France:  b.  Versailles,  9  Oct.  1757;  d.  Goritz, 
Austria,  6  Nov.  1836;  grandson  of  Louis  XV. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Dauphin  and 
brother  of  Louis  aVI.  He  spent  a  dissipated 
youth,  and  left  France  in  1789,  after  the  first 


ix>pular  insurrection  and  destruction  of  the  Bas* 
tile.  After  Louis  XVI  had  accepted  the  con- 
stitution of  1791,  he  invited  Charles  to  return 
to  France,  but  he  refused  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  after  stopping  his  allowance  on  the 
civil  list,  confiscated  his  property  in  1792.  He 
afterward  assumed  the  command  of  a  body  of 
Emigres,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  armies  on  the  Rhine.  At  a  later 
period  he  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  but  despairing  of  success,  withdrew 
to  England,  and  for  several  years  found  an 
asylum  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  at  Edinburgh. 
After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  he  entered 
France  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom  and  issued  a  judicious  proclama- 
tion, promising  the  reign  of  law  and  an  entire 
oblivion  of  the  past  In  1824  he  succeeded  his 
brother,  Louis  XVIII,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  X,  and  gained  a  momentary  popularity 
by  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
but  reactionary  measures  soon  followed,  and 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  so  widely  spread 
that  a  collision  with  the  popular  party  became 
inevitable.  Charles  X  endeavored  to  gain  the 
start  by  a  coup  d'etat,  and  issued  his  celebrated 
ordonnances  putting  an  end  to  the  freedom  of 
the  presSf  decreeing  a  new  method  of  election 
and  setting  aside  a  recent  election  to  the 
Chamber.  The  revolutionary  movement  tri- 
umphed, and  he  was  ignominiously  driven  from 
the  throne  in  1830.  After  formally  abdicating 
in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Ehic  de  Bor- 
deaux, he  revisited  England,  resumed  his  resi- 
dence for  a  short  time  at  Holyrood  and  finally 
settled  at  (Goritz  in  Styria.  He  was  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  elder  line  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  a  typical  member  of  the  family,  in- 
capable of  learning  and  incapable  of  forgetting. 
See  Loireux,  ^Histoire  du  regne  de  Qiarles  X> 
(1834). 

CHARLES  I,  King  of  (^rmany.  See 
Charles  (Charlemagne). 

CHARLES  II.  King  of  Germany.  See 
Charles  I  of  France. 

CHARLES  III,  sumamed  Le  Gros,  King 
of  Germany.    See  Charles  II  of  France. 

CHARLES  I,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  b-  Dunfermline^  Scotland,  19  Nov. 
1600;  d.  London,  30  Jan.  1649.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  James  VI  and  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Eng^ 
land  in  1603,  and  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry 
in  1612  Charles  became  heir-apparent  Little 
is  recorded  of  him  previous  to  his  romantic 
journey  into  Spain  in  1623  in  company  with 
Buckingham,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  m  per- 
son to  the  Spanish  Infanta.  Through  the  arr<^ 
gance  of  Buckingfaam  this  match  was  pre- 
vented, and  the  Prince  was  soon  after  com- 
tractea  to  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV  of  France.  In  1625  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  The  first 
Parliament  which  he  summoned,  being  much 
more  disposed  to  state  grievances  than  grant 
supplies,  was  dissolved;  and  by  loans  and  other 
expedients  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against 
Spain  (1626)  which  germinated  in  disgrace  and 
disappomtment.  In  the  next  year  a  new  Par- 
liament was  summoned,  and  the  distrust  and 
jealousy  prevailing  between  the  King  and  this 
assembly  laid  the  foundation  of  me  misfor- 
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tunes  of  his  reign.  The  House  of  G>mmons 
held  fast  the  public  purse,  and  he  intimated  a 
design  of  following  new  counsels  should  they 
continue  to  resist  nis  will,  and  suddenly  and 
angrily  dissolved  them,  after  a  short  session, 
while  they  were  preparing  a  remonstrance 
a^nst  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
without  consent  of  Parliament  Charles  then 
began  to  employ  his  threatened  mode  of  raising 
funds  by  loans,  benevolences  and  similar  un- 
constitutional proceedings;  which,  however 
partially  sanctioned  by  precedent,  were  wholly 
opposed  to  the  rising  spirit  of  civil^  liberty  and 
to  the  constitutional  doctrine  which  renders 
the  Commons  the  guardian  and  dispenser  of 
the  public  treasure.  His  difficulties  were 
further  increased  by  a  war  with  France,  in- 
tended to  gratifv  the  private  enmity  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  aoded  to  the  odium  against  him 
by  an  ill-fated  expedition  to  assist  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Rochelle  (1627). 

In  1628  the  King  was  obliged  to  call  a  new 
Parliament,  which  showed  itself  as  much  op- 
posed to  arbitrary  measures  as  its  predecessor, 
and  after  voting  the  supplies  prepared  a  bUl 
called  ^A  Petition  of  Rig^t,  Recognizing  all  the 
Legal  Privileges  of  the  Subject,^  which,  not- 
withstanding the  emplo3rment  of  all  manner  of 
arts  and  expedients  to  avoid  it,  Charles  was 
constrained  to  pass  into  a  law. 

The  assassination  of  Buckineham  in  Au- 
gust 1628  removed  one  source  of  discord,  but 
the  Parliament  which  met  in  January  1629 
manifested  so  determined  a  spirit  against  the 
King's  claim  of  levying  tonnage  and  poundage 
by  ms  own  authority,  that  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved, and  Charles  was  determined  to  try  to 
reign^  without  one.  For  this  purpose,  having 
judiciously  terminated  the  pending  wars  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  he  raised  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  after  celebrated  as  Lord  Strafford, 
to  the  principal  place  in  his  councils.  This  able 
statesman  had  begun  his  poUtical  career  in  op- 
position to  the  court,  but  having  been  gained 
over,  was  by  his  austerity,  talent  and  firmness, 
a  fit  instrument  to  curb  the  spirit  of  resistance 
to  prerogative,  which  had  become  so  strong 
among  tne  Commons.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs 
Charles,  unhappily  for  himself  and  the  Church, 
was  guided  bv  the  counsels  of  Laud,  then 
bishop  of  London,  a  prelate  whose  learning  and 
pie^  were  accompanied  l^  a  zeal  as  indiscreet 
as  intolerant. 

Under  these  counsels  about  11  years  passed 
away  in  the  execution  of  plans  for  raising 
money  without  the  aid  of  Parliament,  with 
other  dangerous  expedients.  The  arbitrary 
courts  of  high  commission  and  star  chamber, 
in  the  hands  of  Laud,  also  exercised  in  many 
instances  the  most  grievous  oppression.  In 
1634  ship  money  began  to  be  levied,  which 
being  strictly  applied  to  naval  purposes,  the 
nation  at  large  acquiesced  in  it  with  less  than 
usual  repugnance;  and  some  writers,  who  at- 
tacked the  court  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple, were  treated  with  so  much  severity  that 
others  were  deterred  from  following  their 
example.  So  desperate  did  the  cause  of  liberty 
at  this  time  appear,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
Puritans  emigrated  to  New  England.  It  was 
in  1635  that  Hampden  commenced  his  resist- 
ance to  the  payment  of  ship  money,  the  ri^t 
to  levy  which,  without  authority  of  Parliament, 
he  was  determined  to  bring  before  a  court  of 


law.  His  cause  was  argued  in  1638  for  12 
days  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  and  although 
he  lost  it  by  the  decision  of  eight  of  the  judges 
put  of  12,  the  discussion  of  me  question  pro- 
duced a  very  powerful  impression  on  the  public 
mind. 

It  was  in  Scotland,  however,  that  formal 
warlike  opposition  was  commenced.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  Charles  had  endeavored 
to  introduce  into  that  country  a  liturgy  copied 
from  the  Englishman  innovation  which  pro- 
duced the  most  violent  tumults  and  ended  in 
the  formation  of  the  famous  *  Covenant*  in 
1638^  by  which  all  classes  of  people  mutually 
engaged  to  stand  by  each  other  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy.  The  covenanters  levied 
an  army,  which  the  King,  opposed  by  an 
ill-disciplined  English  force,  so  equivocally 
inclined,  that,  not  able  to  trust  it,  Charles 
agreed  to  a  pacification  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Berwick  (1639).  His  finances  being  ex- 
hausted, after  an  intermission  of  11  vears, 
he  again  assembled  Parliament,  which,  as 
usual,   began  to   state  grievances  previous   to 

granting  supplies.  Losing  all  patience,  the 
ling  once  more  hastily  dissolved  it  and  prose- 
cuted several  members  who  had  distinguished  • 
themselves  by  their  opposition.  Raising  monev 
in  the  best  manner  he  could  devise,  an  English 
army  was  again  made  to  proceed  toward  the 
nortJi ;  but,  being  defeated  oy  the  Scots,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  affairs  could  no  longer  be 
managed  without  a  Parliament,  and  in  1640 
that  dreaded  assembly  was  again  sirnimonec^ 
which  proved  to  be  me  famous  Long  Parlia- 
ment, whose  career  forms  so  memorable  a 
chapter  in  English  history.  Charles  soon 
found  himself  obliged  to  be  a  comparatively 
passive  spectator  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  was  obliged,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  to  yield  to  the  tor- 
rent which  assailed  him. 

In  the  meantime  a  flame  burst  out  in  Ire- 
land, which  had  no  small  effect  in  Idndling  the 
ensuing  conflagration  at  home.  The  oppressed 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  country, 
during  the  confusion  of  the  times,  rose  agjainst 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  r^aining 
their  rights.  Very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  are  given  by  sev- 
eral historians.  Later  writers  have  established 
the  fact  that  die  number  who  perished  in  this 
insurrection  was  not  great. 

The  Parliament  being  summoned,  the  Kin^  , 
left  the  conduct  of  the  war  entirely  to  it ;  but  it 
now  became  evident  that  the  Commons  in- 
tended systematically  to  pursue  their  advan- 
tages and  to  reduce  the  Crown  to  a  state  of 
complete  dependence.  They  framed  a  remon- 
strance containing  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
errors  of  the  ragn;  renewed  an  attempt  for 
excluding  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords; 
passed  ordinances  against  superstitious  prac- 
tices and  so  inflamed  the  popular  odium  against 
the  Episcopal  orders  as  to  mtimidate  its  mem- 
bers from  attending  to  their  duty  in  Parlia- 
ment 

At  length,  it  being  apparent  that  either 
zealous  adnerents  or  prerogative  of  those  anx- 
ious to  establish  the  government  on  a  more 
democratic  basis  must  give  way,  Charles 
caused  his  attorney-general  to  enter,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  an  accusation  against  five 
leading  members  of  the  Commons,  and  sent  a     t 
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sergeant-at-arms  to  the  House  to  demand  them. 
Receiving  an  evasive  answer,  he,  the  next  day 
(4  Tan.  1642),  proceeded  himself  to  the  House, 
with  an  armed  retinue,  to  seize  their  persons. 
Aware  of  this  intention,  they  had  previously 
withdrawn;  but  the  King's  appearance  with  a 

Suard  caused  the  House  to  break  up  in  great 
isorder  and  indignation.  The  accused  mem- 
bers retired  into  the  city,  where  a  committee 
of  the  House  was  appointed  to  sit,  and  the  city 
militia  was  mustered  under  an  officer  appointed 
l^  Parliament,  which  also  demanded  control 
of  the  army.  Here  the  King  made  his  last 
stand,  the  matter  having  now  arrived  at  a  point 
which  arms  alone  could  decide.  The  Queen 
fled  to  Holland  to  procure  ammunition,  and 
Charles,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  proceeded 
north,  and  for  a  time  fixed  his  residence  at 
York.  The  King  was  received  in  his  progress 
with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty  from  the 
gentry;  and  many  eminent  and  virtuous  char- 
acters, the  conscientious  opposers  of  his  ari>i- 
trary  measures  ui  the  first  instance,  now  joined 
his  party.  On  tne  other  hand,  all  the  Puritans, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  trading  towns  and 
those  who  had  adopted  republican  notions  of 
government,  sided  with  the  Parliament :  and 
in  no  public  contest  was  more  private  and  pub- 
lic virtue  ranged  on  both  sides,  however  al- 
loyed, as  in  all  such  cases,  with  ambition,  big- 
otry and  the  baser  passions.  The  royal  stand- 
ard was  raised  at  Nottingham,  22  Aug.  1642. 

The  first  action  of  consequence  in  the  civil 
war  was  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill  23  Oct  1642, 
which,  although  indecisive,  enabled  the  King 
to  approach  London  and  produced  consider- 
able alarm.  Nothing  decisive,  however,  hap- 
pened against  the  royal  side  till  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  which  was  gained  chiefly  by  the 
skill  and  valor  of  Cromwell.  Montrose's  suc- 
cession in  the  Scottish  highlands  in  1644-45 
created  divisions  in  favor  ot  the  royalists.  The 
succeeding  year  (2  July  1644),  however,  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  King's  affairs,  by  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Naseby  (14  June  1645). 

Thenceforward  a  series  of  disasters  at- 
tended his  armies  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
he  took  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  then  lying 
before  Newark,  5  May  1646.  He  was  received 
with  respect,  although  placed  under  guard  as  a 
prisoner;  and,  a  series  of  abortive  negotiations 
ensuing,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Parlia- 
ment to  surrender  him  to  their  commissioners, 
on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum.  claimed  as 
arrears  by  the  Scottish  army.  The  King  was 
accordingly  surrendered  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  30  Jan.  1647,  and  carried,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire; 
subsequently  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
at  Reading;  and  soon  after  to  Hampton  Court. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  army  and  In- 
dependents becoming  all  powerful,  he  was  led 
into  some  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  and, 
making  his  escape  with  a  few  attendants,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  south  coast.  Not  meeting  a  ves- 
sel, as  he  expected,  he  crossed  over  to  the  Isle 
of  Wi^t,  and  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Hammond,  the  governor,  by  whom  he  was 
lodged  in  Carisbrooke  Castle. 

While  the  King  was  in  this  situation,  the 
Scots,  regretting  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
delivered  him  up,  and  indignant  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English,  marched  a  consider- 


able army  to  his  relief,  under  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  This  force,  although  strengthened 
by  a  large  body  of  English  royalists,  was  en- 
tirely routed  and  dispersed  by  Cromwell  at 
Preston,  as  were  the  insurgents  in  Kent  and 
Essex  by  Fairfax.  During  this  employment 
of  the  army  and  its  leaders  a  new  negotiation 
was  opened  with  the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
who  agreed  to  nearly  everything  demanded  of 
him,  except  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy;  and 
so  much  had  it  now  become  the  interest  of  the 
Parliament  itself  to  comply  with  him,  that  a 
vote  was  at  length  carried  that  the  King's  con- 
cessions were  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  treaty. 
The  triumphant  army,  however,  on  its  return, 
cleared  the  House  by  what  is  historically 
known  as  Pride's  Purge  (6  Dec.)  of  all  the 
members  opposed  to  his  views;  and  thereby 
procuring  a  reversal  of  this  vote,  the  King's 

ferson  was  again  seized,  and,  being  brought 
rom  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hurst  Castle,  prep- 
arations were  made  for  trying  him  on  the  cap- 
ital charge  of  high  treason  against  the  people. 
As  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  concur  in 
a  vote  for  this  purpose,  the  Commons  declared 
its  concurrence  unnecessary;  and  the  King,  be- 
ing conducted  to  London  and  stripped  of  all 
marks  of  royalty,  was  brousht  before  the  court 
of  justice  specially  created  for  this  unprece- 
dented trial,  on  20  Jan.  1649. 

The  behavior  of  Charles  had  been  calm  and 
dignified  throughout  his  adversities,  and  in  no 
respect  was  it  more  so  than  during  his  trial. 
Three  times  he  objected  to  the  authority  of  the 
court  when  brought  before  it,  and  supported 
his  refusal  by  clear  and  cogent  arguments.  At 
length,  evidence  being  heard  against  him  on 
the  proof  that  he  Had  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  against  him.  He  requested  a 
conference  with  both  Houses,  which  was  re- 
jected, and  only  three  days  were  allowed  him 
to  prepare  for  his  fate.  After  passing  the 
three  cbys  in  reli^ous  exercises,  and  in  tender 
interviews  with  his  friends  and  family,  he  was 
led  to  the  scaffold.  His  execution  took  place 
before  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  on  30 
Jan.  1649,  where,  after  addressing  the  people 
around  him  with  great  firmness  and  composure, 
the  ill-fated  King  submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke. 

Thus  died  Charles  I,  in  the  49th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tem- 
perate, chaste  and  religious,  and  although  some- 
what cold  and  reserved  in  demeanor,  was  really  , 
kind  and  affectionate.  His  talents  were  con- 
siderable; but  he  was  deficient  in  decision  and 
self-reliance  necessary  to  superior  executive 
ability^  and  constitutionally  incapable  of  seeing 
any  side  of  a  question  except  his  own.  His 
mind  was  cultivated  by  letters  and  a  taste  for 
the  polite  arts^  particularly  painting,  the  pro- 
fessors of  which  he  munificently  encouraged; 
and  his  collections  of  work  on  art  show  judg- 
ment in  the  selection.  To  all  these  personal 
and  private  requirements  he  joined  a  graceful 
figure  and  pleasing  countenance,  and,  under 
happier  circumstances,  would  doubtless  have 
been  regarded  as  a  very  accomplished  sov- 
ereign. 

With  respect  to  his  political  character,  as 
exhibited  in  the  great  struggle  between  himself 
and  the  Parliament,  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  he  strove  to  maintain  a  portion  of 
prerogative  that  had  become  incompatible  with 
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any  theory  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  he  only  sought  to  retain 
what  his  predecessors  had  possessed.  There 
are  periods  in  the  history  of  every  people  in 
which  old  and  new  opinions  conflict,  and  a  con- 
cussion becomes  unavoidable;  and  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  Charles  to  occupy  the  throne  at 
a  time  when  the  development  of  the  representa- 
tive system  necessarily  brought  it  into  conflict 
with  the  claims  of  prerogative.  If  the  Parlia- 
ment had  acquiesced  in  the  kingly  pretensions, 
as  usually  explained  by  Laud  and  the  hig^ 
churchmen  of  the  day,  it  would  have  dwindled 
into  a  mere  registry  of  royal  edicts,  like  those 
of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  acted 
a  part  which  every  monarch  in  his  situation 
may  be  expected  to  act;  for  a  philosophical 
appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  a  political 
crisis  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  who 
sits  upon  a  throne.  The  most  forcible  accusa- 
tion against  Charles  is  on  the  score  of  insin- 
cerity. It  is  asserted  that  he  never  intended  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him,  that 
all  his  compliances  were  feigned.  This  can 
scarcely  be  denied;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  some  of  the  conditions  might  justly  be 
deemed  questionable,  and  mav  even  have  been 
imposed  m  order  to  produce  that  conduct  in  the 
King  which  so  naturally  followed 

Biblioffraphyw-- <Ejkon  Basilike:  The  Por- 
traiture of  rfis  Sacred  Majesty  in  His  Solitude 
and  Sufferings,  >  purporting  to  be  written  by 
Qiarles  I,  but  in  reality  the  work  of  John 
Gauden  of  Worcester,  was  published  at  The 
Hague  in  1648.  Consult  also  Chancellor,  £.  B., 
«Life  of  Charles  I.  1600-25>  (1886);  Clar- 
endon's ^History  of  the  Great  Rebellion^ ; 
Disraeli,  I.,  ^Commentaries  on  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  Charles  P  (5  vols.,  London,  1828- 
31);  Gardiner,  S.  R.,  ^History  of  England, 
16Q3-42>  (10  vols.,  new  ed,  London  1883-84) ; 
his  <avil  War>  (4  vols..  London  1894-97)  ;  and 
< Constitutional  Documents>  (Oxford  1889); 
<Ranke's  History  of  England^  (trans,  by 
Boase  and  Kitchin,  6  vols.,  Oxford  1875); 
Whitelocke,  < Memorials^  (4  vols,  Oxford 
1853) ;  and  ^Calendar  of  State  Papers*  (ed.  by 
Hamilton,  London  1890-93). 

CHARLES  II,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  son  of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria 
of  France:  b.  London,  29  May  1630;  d.  there,  6 
Feb.  1685.  He  was  a  refugee  at  The  Hague  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  on  which  he  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  royal  title.  He  listened  to  an 
invitation  from  the  Scots,  who  had  proclaimed 
him  their  king  5  Feb.  1649,  and  arrived  in  the 
Cromarty  Firth  16  June  1650.  Being  obliged 
to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  rigid  Pres- 
byterians, they  subjected  him  to  many  humilia- 
tions and  mortifications,  which  caused  him  to 
regard  them  ever  after  with  extreme  aversion. 
On  3  Sept  1650  the  Covenanting  army  was  de- 
feated by  Cromwell  at  Dimbar.  In  1651 
Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone;  but  the  ap- 
proach of  Cromwell  soon  rendered  his  abode 
m  Scotland  unsafe.  Hoping  to  be  joined  by 
the  English  roryalists,  he  took  the  spirited  reso- 
lution of  passmg  Cromwell  and  entering  Eng- 
land, Carhsle  readily  throwing  open  its  gates 
to  receive  him.  He  was  immediately  pursued 
by  that  active  commander,  who,  with  a  superior 
army,  gained  the  battle  of  Worcester  (3  Sept 
1651)  and  Charles,  after  a  variety  of  imminent 


hazards,  being  on  one  occasion  sheltered  for 
24  hours  in  the  branches  of  the  famous  Bos- 
cobel  oak,  reached  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  and 
from  thence,  France  (16  October). 

It  is  the  province  of  history  to  state  the 
circumstances  that  produced  the  Restoration, 
which  (general  Monk  so  conducted  that  Charles, 
without  a  struggle,  succeeded  without  hazard 
to  all  those  dangerous  prerogatives  which  had 
cost  the  nation  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
first  to  abridge  ana  then  to  abolish.  On  29 
May  1660,  X^harles  entered  his  capital  amid  uni- 
versal and  almost  frantic  acclamations;  and 
the  different  civil  and  religious  |>arties  vied 
with  each  other  in  lo3ralty  and  submission.  His 
first  measures  were  prudent  and  conciliatory. 
Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  was  made  Chancellor; 
and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  from 
which  those  alone  were  excepted  who  were  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  late  King's  death. 
A  settled  revenue  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  ward- 
ship and  purveyance  and  the  army  was  reduced. 
In  respect  to  religion,  there  was  less  indulgence ; 
for  not  only  were  prelacy  and  the  parliament- 
ary rights  of  bishops  restored,  which  was  to 
be  expected,  but  an  act  of  uniformity  (1662) 
was  passed,  by  the  conditions  of  which  nearly 
all  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  driven  to  a 
resignation  of  their  livings.  In  1662  he  mar- 
ried Catherine  of  Braganza,  a  prudent  and  vir- 
tuous princess,  but  in  no  way  calculated  to  ac- 
quire the  affection  of  a  man  like  Charles.  The 
indolence  of  his  temper  and  the  expenses  of  his 
licentious  way  of  life  soon  involved  him  in 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  the  unpopular  sale  of 
Dunkirk  in  1662  to  the  French  was  one  of  his 
earliest  expedients  to  relieve  himself. 

In  1666  a  rupture  took  ^lace  with  Holland. 
It  was  attended,  in  the  first  instance,  by  various 
naval  successes;  but  France  and  Denmark  en- 
tering into  the  war,  as  allies  of  the  Dutch,  the 
English  were  overmatched,  and  a  Dutch  fleet 
entered  the  Thames,  and,  proceeding  up  the 
Medway.  burned  and  destroyed  ships  as  hi^ 
as  Chatham  (13  June  1667).  The  domestic 
calamities  of  a  dreadful  plague  in  1665,  and  of 
the  great  fire  in  London  in  1666^  were  among 
the  disasters  of  the  period  Soon  after,  Qar- 
endon,  who  had  become  very  unpopular  and 
was  persotially  distasteful  to  diaries,  was  dis- 
missed, and  sought  shelter  from  his  enemies 
bv  a  voluntarv  exile.  A  triple  alliance  between 
England,  Holland  and  Sweden,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV, 
followed  (January  16^).  It  did  honor  to  the 
political  talents  of  Sir  William  Temple  and 
was  one  of  the  few  public  measures  of  the 
reign  which  deserve  approbation.  In  1670 
Qiarles  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
five  unprincipled  ministers,  collectively  denomi- 
nated die  cabal,  who  supported  him  in  every 
attempt  to  make  himself  independent  of  Par- 
liament The  party  troubles  of  this  reign  com- 
menced about  this  time  by  the  open  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown,  that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Soon  after  the  ministry 
broke  the  triple  alliance  and  planned  a  rupture 
with  the  Dutch.  On  20  May  1670  was  signed 
the  secret  Treaty  of  Dover,  under  which  the 
English  King  agreed  to  become  a  party  to 
French  aggression  in  the  Netherlands  and  to 
favor  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
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in  England.  As  the  price  of  this  astounding 
betrayal,  Charles,  always  in  financial  straits, 
received  subsidies  from  France  and  thus  be- 
came a  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.  As  the  King 
did  not  choose  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
money  to  carry  on  the  projected  war,  he  caused 
the  exchequer  to  be  shut  up  in  January  1672. 
The  naval  operations  (1672)  against  the  Dutch 
were  by  no  means  successful,  and  a  new  Par-> 
liament  being  called,  which  strongly  expressed 
the  discontent  of  the  nation,  the  cabal  was  dis« 
solved  and  a  separate  peace  made  with  Hol- 
land in  1674.  Divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  fluctu- 
ations in  the  King's  measures  and  parliamentary 
contests  foUowed  and  occupied  the  next  three 
years,  till,  in  1677,  Charles  performed  a  popu- 
lar act,  by  marrying  his  niece,  the  Pnncess 
Mary,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  By  taking 
some  decided  steps  in  favor  of  the  Dutch  he 
also  forwarded  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678. 
The  same  year  was  dbtinguished  by  the  pre- 
tended discovery  of  the  Popish  plot  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  King  and  the  mtroduction  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Notwithstanding 
the  infamous  characters  of  Oates  and  Bedloe, 
and  the  improbable  nature  of  their  disclosures, 
their  tale,  supi)orted  by  the  general  sus|ucions 
of  the  secret  influence  of  a  Catholic  faction, 
met  with  universal  belief,  Parliament  exhibit- 
ing nearlv  as  much  credulity  and  heat  as  the 
masses.  Many  Catholic  lords  were  committed: 
Coleman,  the  Duke  of  York's  secretary,  and 
several  priests  hanged;  and  a  venerable  noble^ 
man,  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  beheaded.  The 
Duke  of  York  thought  fit  to  retire  to  Brussels, 
and  a  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne 
passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  country  that  Charles  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  some  popular  measures,  and  the 
great  palladium  of  civil  liberty,  the  habeas 
corpus  bill,  passed  during  this  session.  The 
temper  of  the  Parliament  was  so  much  excited 
that  the  King  first  prorogued  and  then  dis- 
solved it.  The  court  now  sought  to  establish  a 
balance  of  parties;  to  distinguish  which  the 
terms  Whig  and  Tory  were  about  this  time 
brought  into  use. 

In  1680  a  new  Parliament  assembled,  and 
the  Commons  again  passed  the  exclusion  bill, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  This  Parlia- 
ment was  also  dissolved  in  the  next  year  and 
a  new  one  called  at  Oxford,  which  proved  so 
restive  that  a  sudden  dissolution  ensued;  and, 
like  his  father,  Charles  determined  hencefor- 
ward to  govern  without  one.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Tory  gentry  and  the  clergy  he  obtained 
loyal  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  attachment  to  hig^  monarchical  principles 
came  again  into  vogue.  The  charge  of  plots 
and  conspiracies  was  now  brought  against  the 
Presbyterians.  The  Nonconformists  generally 
were  also  treated  with  much  rigor;  and  a  step 
of  great  moment,  in  the  progress  to  arbitrary 
power,  was  the  instituting  of  suits  at  law  (quo 
warrantos)  against  most  of  the  corporations  in 
the  kingdom,  by  which  they  were  intimidated 
to  a  resignation  of  their  charters,  in  order  to 
receive  them  back  so  modeled  as  to  render 
them  much  more  dependent  than  before.  These 
rapid  strides  toward  the  destruction  of  liberty 
at  length  produced  the  celebrated  Rye  House 
plot,  the  parties  to  which  certainly  intended  re- 
sistance; but  that  the  assassination  of  the  King 


was  ever  formally  projectdd  seems  very  doubt- 
ful. It  certainly  formed  no  part  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Lord  William  Russell,  whose  execu- 
tion, with  that  of  Algernon  Sidney,  on  account 
of  the  plot,  forms  one  of  the  striking  events  of 
this  disgraceful  reign. 

Charles  was  at  this  time  as  absolute  as  any 
sovereign  in  Europe ;  and  had  he  been  an  active 
prince,  the  fetters  of  tyranny  might  have  been 
completely  riveted.  Scotland,  which  at  different 
periods  of  his  reign  had  been  driven  into  insur- 
rection by  the  arbitrary  attempts  to  restore 
Episcopacy,  was  very  nearly  clragooned  into 
submission;  and  the  relics  of  the  Covenanters 
were  suppressed  with  circumstances  of  great 
barbarity.  On  his  death-bed  Charles  became 
reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  received 
the  last  sacraments. 

The  character  of  Charles  II  requires  little 
analysis.  He  was  a  confirmed  sensualist  and 
voluptuary;  and  his  reign  was  the  era  of  the 
most  dissolute  manners  that  ever  prevailed  in 
England.  A  dependent  and  pensioner  of 
Louis  XIV,  in  his  need  for  money  he  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  country.  He  was  absolutely 
without  moral  sense.  He  cared  more  for  his 
mistresses  thsin  for  his  kingdom;  the  reigning 
one  for  the  time  being  was  the  real  centre  of 
influence  and  authority.  Charles  was  a  man 
of  wit ;  and  he  possessed  an  easy  good  nature, 
but  united  with  it  was  a  total  indifference  to 
anything  but  his  own  pleasure.  Yet,  with  all 
his  selfishness  and  demerits  as  a  king,  Charles 
always  preserved  a  share  of  popularity  with 
the  multitude  from  the  easiness  of  his  manners. 
P^p/s  *  Diary  >  and  other  private  documents, 
however,  clearly  show  the  opinion  of  the  more 
reflecting  portion  of  his  subjects ;  and  it  is  now 
pretty  generallv  admitted  that,  as  he  was  him- 
self a  most  dishonorable  and  heartless  monarch 
and  man,  so  his  reign  exhibited  the  English 
character  in  a  more  disgraceful  light  than  any 
other  in  English  history.  It  need  not  be  added 
that  he  left  many  illegitimate  children,  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  whom  are  still  among  the 
leading  nobility  of  the  country.  The  fate  of  his 
son  by  Lucy  Walters,  the  ill-fated  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  is  an  affair  of  history. 

Bibliography.— Ainr,  O.,  <  Charles  IP 
(London  1904)  ;  Crawfurd,  R.,  <Last  Days  of 
Charies  IP  (Oxford  1909);  Gardiner,  S.  R. 
(editor),  ^Letters  and  Papers  Illustrating  the 
Relations  between  Charles  II  and  Scotland  in . 
1650>  (Scottish  History  Society's  Publications, 
Vol.  XVII,  1894)  ;  Ranke's  <History  of  Eng- 
land^ (trans,  by  Boase  and  Kitchin,  6  vols- 
Oxford  1875) ;  and  the  invaluable  diaries  ox 
Pepys  and  Evelyn. 

CHARLB8,  or  CHARLBMAGNB  (Casd* 
Lt7S  Magnus),  King  of  the  Franks,  and  subse- 
quently Emperor  of  the  West,  Holy  Roman  em- 
peror: b.  probably  at  Aix-la-diapelle,  2  April 
742;  d.  there  28  Jan.  814.  His  father  was 
Pepin  the  Short,  iting  of  the  Franks,  son  of 
Charles  Martel.  After  the  decease  of  his 
father,  in  768,  he  was  crowned  kin^,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  Pepin  divided  the 
Prankish  dominions  with  his  younger  brother, 
Carloman ;  but  the  conditions  of  this  partition 
were  several  times  altered^  without  being  ever 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 
Their  mutual  discontent  was  fostered  princi- 
pally by  the  King  of  the  Lombards,  Desiderius 
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(the  father-in-law  of  both  princes),  because 
Charlemagne  had  repudiated  his  wife.  Desi- 
derius  sought  revenge  for  the  rejection  of  his 
daughter  by  exciting  and  encouraging  commo* 
tions  in  the  realm,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  circumstances  that  the  nobles  aspired  to 
independence.  The  people  of  Aquitania  were 
the  first  who  attempted  to  become  independent. 
Charlemagne  marched  against  them  with  rather 
a  small  army;  but  he  relied  on  the  assistance 
of  his  brother,  Carloman.  to  whom  a  portion  of 
Aquitania  then  belongea.  Carloman  appeared 
indeed  on  the  field,  but  at  the  decisive  moment 
deserted  his  brother,  who  was  obliged  to  sus- 
tain alone  an  unequal  conflict.  His  great  cour- 
age and  conduct,  after  a  long  and  doubtful 
contest,  procured  him  the  victory  and  the  in- 
surgents submitted  (770).  At  Carloman's 
death  in  771,  and  after  the  flight  of  his  wife 
and  her  two  sons  to  her  father  m  Italy,  Charle- 
magne made  himself  master  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, the  extent  of  which  was  already  very 
great,  as  it  embraced,  besides  France,  a  large 
part  of  Germany.  He  now'  formed  the  plan  of 
conquering  the  Saxons,  for  which  his  zeal  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  served  as  a  pre- 
text. The  Saxons,  in  possession  of  Holstein 
and  Westphalia,  preferred  pillaging  to  peaceful 
occupations,  and  a  wanderinc^  to  a  settled  mode 
of  life.  An  irruption  into  tne  territory  of  the 
Franks  was  the  alleged  cause  of  the  first  war 
which  Charlemagne  began  against  them  in  772. 
The  other  wars  were  produced  by  the  rebellions 
of  this  warlike  nation,  which  was  never  re- 
duced to  complete  submission  till  the  peace  of 
Seltz,  in  803,  after  it  had  embraced  (Christianity. 
(Charlemagne  deported  great  numbers  of  the 
Saxons  to  Flanders  and  Switzerland  and  their 
seats  were  occupied  by  the  Obotrites,  a  vandal 
tribe  in  Mecklenburg.  During  32  years  did  the 
Saxons  resist  a  conqueror  who,  striving  with 
equal  eagerness  to  convert  and  to  subdue  them, 
never  became  master  of  their  country  till  he 
had  transformed  it  almost  into  a  desert.  They 
might  have  made  a  more  successful  defense 
had  they  not  been  distracted  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. The  most  celebrated  of  their  lead- 
ers was  Wittikind,  and  next  to  him  Albio,  who 
embraced  Christianity  in  783. 

While  he  was  combating  the  Saxons  on  the 
banks  of  the  Weser,  Pope  Adrian  implored  his 
assistance  against  Desiderius  who  had  torn 
from  him  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which 
Pepin  the  Short  had  presented  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  who  was  urging  the  Pope  to  crown  the 
nephews  of  Charlemagne,  that  Charlemagne 
himself  mig^t  be  considered  a  usurper.  Charle- 
magne immediately  left  Germany  and  marched 
with  his  army  to  Italy.  Desiderius  fled  to  Pa- 
via,  which  was  bravdy  defended  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  city  fell,  and  Desiderius,  with  the 
widow  and  sons  of  (Carloman,  were  carried 
prisoners  to  France.  Desiderius  ended  his  life 
m  a  monastery.  In  774  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  king  of  Lombardy  with  the  iron 
crown. 

In  778  he  repaired  to  Spain  to  assist  a 
Moorish  prince,  conquered  Pamplona,  made 
himself  master  of  the  county  of  Barcelona  and 
spread  the  terror  of  his  name  everywhere.  But 
on  his  return  his  troops  were  surprised  in  the 
valley  of  Roncesvalles  by  some  Saracens,  in 
conjunction  with  the  mountaineers,  the  Basques, 
and  the  rear-guard  defeated;  remarkable  from 


the  circumstance  that  Roland,  one  of  the  most 
famous  warriors  of  those  times,  fell  in  the 
battle.  (See  Roncesvalles).  The  disaffection 
of  the  tnbes  of  Aquitania  induced  Charlemagne 
to  give  them  a  separate  ruler :  for  this  purpose 
he  selected  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  Louis 
(called  le  D^bonnaire).  The  Lombards  were 
no  less  turbulent,  and  the  Greeks  made  inces- 
sant efforts  to  conquer  Italy;  and  the  nobles  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  a  part  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  this  country  evinced  little  fidelity.  He 
therefore  gave  them  his  second  son,  Pepin,  for 
a  monarch;  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  remaining 
constantly  with  him,  and  asnsting  him  in  his 
manifold  undertakings.  In  781  he  caused  these 
two  sons  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope  in  Rome, 
hoping  to  render  the  royal  dignity  inviolable 
in  the  sight  of  their  subjects.  (Charlemagne 
had  another  son,  also  called  Pepin,  who  was 
the  oldest  of  all  his  children,  being  the  son  of 
his  divorced  wife.  This  circumstance  probably 
inspired  the  monarch  with  an  aversion  to  the 
elder  Pepin,  and  prevented  him  from  admitting 
him  to  a  share  in  the  government. 

After  returning  from  Spain  Charlemagne 
was  again  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Saxons.  The  year  790,  the  22d  of  his  reign,  was 
the  only  one  which  he  passed  without  taking 
up  arms.  As  his  power  increased,  he  meditated 
more  seriously  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan 
of  his  ancestor,  Charles  Martcl,  to  restore  the 
Western  empire.  On  Christmas  Day  (800)  he 
was  proclaimed  Caesar  and  Augustus  by  Pope 
Leo  III;  he  was  invested  with  the  ornaments 
of  the  ancient  Roman  emperors.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  situation  was,  that  the  empire 
could  not  subsist  long  in  a  family  where  the 
authority  was,  by  law,  divided  amonff  the 
children  of  the  deceased  monarch.  Fepin, 
King  of  Italy,  died  in  810,  and  his  death  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  that  of  Charles,  the 
eldest.  Thus  of  his  legitimate  sons  only  one 
remained,  Louis,  King  of  Aquitania,  whom 
Charlemagne  adopted  as  his  colleague  in  813. 
Charles,  who  was  five  times  married,  was 
buried  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  his  favorite  and 
usual  frface  of  residence.  He  was  deposited  in 
a  vault,  where  he  was  placed  on  a  throne  of 
gold,  in  full  imperial  costume. 

Charlemagne  was  a  friend  of  leaminp^;  he 
deserves  the  name  of  restorer  of  the  sciences 
and  teacher  of  his  people.  He  attracted  by  his 
liberality  the  most  distinguished  scholars  to  his 
court;  Charlemagne  established  an  academy  in 
his  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  sittings  of 
which  he  attended  with  all  Uie  scientific  and 
literary  men  of  his  court.  All  the  members 
of  this  academy  assumed  names  characteristic 
of  their  talents  or  inclinations.  From  luly  he 
invited  teachers  of  the  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, and  established  them  in  the  principal 
cities  of  his  empire.  In  the  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  he  founded  schools  of  theology 
and  the  liberal  sciences.  He  strove  assiduously 
to  cultivate  his  mind  by  intercourse  wim 
scholars;  and,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  this 
intercourse  remained  his  favorite  recreation. 
His  mother-tongue  was  a  form  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, but  he  spoke  several  languages  readily, 
esi>ecially  the  Latin.  He  was  less  successful  m 
writing,  because  he  had  not  applied  himself  to 
it  till  he  was  further  advanced  in  years.  In 
the  winter  he  read  much,  and  even  caused  a 
person  to  read  to  him  while  he  took  his  meals. 
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He  was  a  powerful  ally  of  the  Church,  and 
promoted  its  interests  to  the  fullest  extent  He 
endeavored  to  Improve  the  liturgy  and  church 
music.  He  was  desirous  of  introducing  the 
Roman  liturgy  into  his  states;  but  the  clergy, 
who  clung  to  the  ancient  usages,  offered  some 
resistance.  Several  churches,  however,  com* 
plied  with  the  wish  of  the  monarch,  and  others 
mingled  the  Roman  and  Gallican  liturgy.  He 
attempted  to  introduce  uniformity  of  measures 
and  weights,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  this 
design.  Another  abortive  scheme  of  his,  on 
which  he  employed  his  army,  was  to  unite 
the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  and  consequently 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Black  Sea.  by  means  of 
a  canal.  The  arts,  however,  under  his  patron- 
age, produced  other  monuments  of  his  fame. 
The  city  of  Aix-la-Giapelle  received  its  name 
from  a  splendid  chapel  which  he  caused  to  be 
built  of  the  most  beautiful  Italian  marble. 
Charlemagne  also  erected  baths  in  which  more 
than  100  persons  could  swim  in  warm 
water.  To  Charlemagne  France  is  indebted 
for  its  first  advances  in  navigation.  He  en* 
couraged  agriculture,  and  made  himself  im- 
mortal by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws.  His  fame 
filled  even  the  East  He  received  ambassadors 
from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  em- 
perors Nicephorus  and  Michael,  and  was  twice 
complimented  with  embassies  from  Hartm-al- 
Rashid,  the  famous  caliph  of  Bagdad.  He  was 
inclined  to  exalt  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
over  the  secular,  and  to  him  may  be  attributed 
the  establishment  of  the  Western  Church  as  a 
temporal  absolutism  under  the  popes.  His 
empire  comprehended  France,  most  of  Cata- 
lonia, Navarre  and  Aragon;  the  Netherlands, 
Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  Saale  and  Eyder, 
Upper  and  Middle  Italy,  Istria  and  a  part  of 
Sclavonia.  The  great  work  he  had  accom- 
plished could  only  be  maintained  and  con- 
solidated by  a  succession  of  able  rulers;  but 
with  his  death,  these  not  being  forthcoming, 
his  empire  fell  to  pieces. 

In  private  life  Charlemagne  was  exceedinglv 
amiable:  a  good  father  and  generous  friend. 
His  domestic  economy  afforded  a  model  of 
frugality;  his  person,  a  rare  example  of  simplic- 
ity and  greatness.  He  despised  extravagance 
of  dress  m  men,  though,  on  solemn  occasions, 
he  appeared  in  all  the  splendor  of  majesty.  His 
table  was  very  plain.  He  was  large  of  build 
and  strong;  his  height,  according  to  Einhard, 
equaled  seven  times  the  length  of  his  foot.  His 
head  was  round;  his  eyes  large  and  lively;  his 
nose  of  more  than  common  size;  his  counte- 
nance had  an  agreeable  expression  of  serenity. 
His  gait  was  firm;  his  bearing  manly.  He  en- 
joyed perfect  health  till  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  attacked  by  fevers  and 
began  to  limp.  In  summer  he  was  accustomed 
to  repose  for  two  hours  after  dinner,  but  at 
night  he  slept  uneasily.  He  wore  the  dress  of 
his  country;  on  his  body  a  linen  shirt,  over 
which  was  a  coat  with  a  silk  border,  and  long 
breeches.  For  his  outer  dress  he  wore  a  cloalc 
and  always  his  sword,  the  hilt  and  belt  oi 
which  were  of  gold  and  silver.  He  possessed 
a  natural  impressive  eloquence,  and  in  his  ex- 
pression of  countenance  there  was  something 
to  excite  respect,  united  with  -gentleness  and 
kindness. 
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CHARLES  IV,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  of 
the  house  of  Luxemburg:  b.  Prague,  14  May 
1316;  d.  there,  29  Nov.  1378.  He  inherited  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  had  been  chosen 
emperor  in  1346  by  five  electors,  hoping  to 
occupv  the  Imperial  throne  without  opposition. 
But  the  princes  of  the  empire  regarded  him  as 
a  servant  of  the  Pope.  He  however  used  every 
effort  to  appease  his  enemies,  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  gave 
Tyrol  as  a  fief  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  was  unanimously  elected  emperor  and  con- 
secrated at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  crowned  than  he  took  possession  of  the 
Imperial  insignia  and  conveyed  them  to  Bo- 
hemia. In  1354  the  Emperor  went  to  Italy  to 
be  crowned  by  the  Pope ;  but  this  favor  he  pur- 
chased on  terms  which  made  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt.  He  engap^ed  to  appear 
without  any  armed  force.  Having  been  con- 
secrated kin^  of  Italy  at  Milan,  he  confirmed 
the  Visconti  in  the  possession  of  all  the  usurpa- 
tions of  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  de- 
prive them.  He  also  annulled  all  the  acts  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  VII,  against  Florence,  and 
by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Padua  resigned  the 
latter  city,  with  Verona  and  Vicenza,  to  Venice. 
He  refused  the  request  of  some  Romans  to 
claim  the  city,  as  belonging  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  empire,  and  in  a  treaty  renounced  all 
sovereignty  over  Rome,  the  states  of  the 
Church,  Ferrara,  Naples,  Sicilv,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  and  even  took  an  oath  not  to  return 
to  Italy  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope. 

Despised  by  the  (}uelphs,  detested  by  the 
Ghibellines,  Charles  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  issued  the  celebrated  Golden  Bull 
(1356),  the  rules  of  which  applied  in  the  elec- 
tions of  the  German  confederation  until  1806. 
General  indignation  was  excited  by  the  proposal 
made  by  the  papal  nuncio,  with  his  consent,  to 
introduce  a  tax,  equal  to  the  tithe  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical revenues,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Holy  Sec.  All  the  members  of  the  Diet  opposed 
it;  and  Charles,  in  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  announced  that  he  would 
propose  to  the  assembly  a  reform  of  the  Ger- 
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man  clergy.  The  Pope>  opposing  this  proposal 
of  the  Emperor,  exhorted  the  electors  to  de- 
pose him.  Charles  immediately  relapsed  into 
his  accustomed  submissiveness,  and  not  onhr 
abandoned  all  his  reforms,  but  even  confirmed, 
in  13S9,  all  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and 
made  them  ind^endent  of  the  secular  power. 
Such  vacillating  conduct  subjected  him  to  the 
oDntempC  of  both  parties.  Under  such  an  em- 
peror uermany  could  not  enjoy  internal  tran-* 
quillity.  The  state  of  Italy  was  no  less  melan- 
dxoly*  Tuscany  was  suffering  the  evils  of 
anarchy ;  Lombardy  was  distracted  by  civil  wars 
and  the  Visconti  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Milanese.  During  his  residence  in  Italy 
he  sold  states  and  cities  to  the  highest  bidder, 
or,  if  they  themselves  offered  most,  made  them 
independent  republics.  He  was  crowned  king 
of  Burgundy  at  Aries,  4  June  1365.  Gregory 
XI  having  given  his  consent  that  his  son 
Wenceslaus  should  be  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans (1373),  he  employed  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
to  purchase  the  votes  of  the  electors,  who  were 
irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Pope,  and,  more- 
over, distributed  among  them  the  domains  of 
the  emfjire  on  the  Rhine  and  several  free  Im- 
perial cities.  Thus  he  attained  his  object.  To 
maintain  their  rig^hts  against  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  the  Emperor,  the^  Imperial  cities  in 
Suabia  formed  the  Suabian  Leagtie,  which 
Charles  opposed  in  vain.  His  reign  is  notable 
for  the  miprovement  and  prosperity  of  Bo- 
hemia; for  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Prague  (1348)  ;  for  a  terrible  persecution  of 
the  Jews;  ana  as  the  period  when  the  sale  of 
letters  of  nobility  commenced  in  Germany. 
Consult  WemusW,  ^Geschichte  Kaiser  Karls 
IV  und  seiner  Zeit>  (Innsbruck  1880-92). 

CHARLSS  V,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  and 
King  of  Spain  (in  the  latter  capacity  he  is 
called  Charles  I):  b.  Ghent,  24  Feb.  1500;  d. 
Yuste,  Spain,  21  Sept.  1558.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Netherlands  under  the  care  of  William 
of  Croy,  lord  of  Chievres,  who  taught  him 
history,  formed  him  for  affairs  of  state  and 
from  whom  he  acquired  that  gravity  of  manner 
which  he  retained  through  life.  After  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  his  grandfather. 
in  1516,  Charles  assumed  the  title  of  king  ot 
Spain.  The  management  of  this  kingdom  was 
entrusted  to  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
In  1519  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
was  elected  emperor.  He  left  Spain  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  di^ty,  for  which  he  had 
to  contend  with  Franas  I,  Kin^  of  France. 
His  coronation  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapdle 
with  extraordinary  splendor.  The  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  demanded  the 
care  of  the  new  emperor,  who  held  a  Diet  at 
Worms.  Luther,  who  appeared  at  this  Diet 
with  a  safe  conduct  from  Charles,  defended 
his  cause  with  energy  and  boldness.  The  Em- 
peror kept  silent ;  but  after  Luther's  departure 
a  severe  edict  appeared  against  him  in  his  name 
who  thought  it  his  interest  to  declare  himself 
the  defender  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  power  of  Charles 
became  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  most  other 
princes  of  Europe.  Pope  Clement  VII  placed 
himsdf  at  the  head  of  a  league  of  the  pnndpal 
states  of  Itahr  against  the  emperor,  but  their 
ill-erected  efforts  were  productive  of  new  mis- 
fortunes.   Rome  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
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troops  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  sacked, 
and  the  Pope  himself  made  prisoner.  Charles 
publicly  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  the  Cons- 
table, went  into  mourning  with  his  court  and 
carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  order  prayers 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Pope.  Henry  VIII 
of  England  now  allied  himself  with  the  French 
monarch  against  Charles,  who  accused  Francis 
of  having  broken  his  word.  The  war  was 
terminated  in  1529  by  the  Treaty  of  Cambray, 
of  which  the  conditions  were  favorable  to  the 
Emperor.  Charles  soon  after  left  Spain,  and 
was  crowned  in  Bologna  as  king  of  Lombardy 
and  Roman  emperor.  In  1550  he  seemed  desir- 
ous, at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  to  reconcile  the 
various  parties;  but  not  succeeding,  issued  a 
decree  against  die  Protestants,  which  they  met 
by  the  Schmalkaldic  League.  Notwith -standing 
his  undertakings  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion,  Qiarles  always  practised  modera- 
tion toward  the  Protestants  whenever  his  inter- 
est left  room  for  toleration.  Nor  did  the  Prot- 
estant princes  hesitate  to  furnish  their  contin- 
gents when  he  was  assembling  an  army  against 
the  Turks.  Having  compelled  Solyman  to  re- 
treat, he  undertook  in  1535  an  expedition 
against  Tunis»  reinstated  the  Dey,  and  released 
20^000  Christian  slaves.  This  success  added 
to  his  character  something  of  the  chivalric, 
which  gave  him  still  more  influence  in  Christ- 
endom, and  promoted  his  political  projects. 

The  policy  of  Charles  was  to  reconcile  the 
two  great  rehgious  parties,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  he  alternately  threatened  and  courted  the 
Protestants.  After  some  show  of  negotiation 
die  Protestant  princes  raised  the  standard  of 
war.  The  Emperor  declared,  in  1546.  the  heads 
of  the  lea^e  under  the  ban  of  tne  empire, 
excited  divisions  among  the  confederates,  col- 
lected an  army  in  haste,  and  obtained  several 
advantages  over  his  enemies.  John  Frederick, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Muhlberg  in  1547.  Charles  re- 
ceived him  sternly,  and  gave  him  over  t9  a 
court-martial  consisting  of  Italians  and  Span- 
iards, under  the  presidency  of  Alva,  which  con- 
demned him  to  death.  The  Elector  saved  his 
life  only  by  renouncing  his  electorate  and  his 
hereditary  estat^  but  remained  a  prisoner. 
Meanwhile  the  Emperor  appeared  somewhat 
more  moderately  inclined  toward  the  van- 
quished iwirty.  On  coming  to  Wittenberg  he 
expressed  surprise  that  the  exercise  of  the 
Lutheran  worship  had  been  discontinued  On 
visiting  the  grave  of  Luther  he  said,  *I  do 
not  war  with  the  dead;  let  him  rest  in  peace; 
he  is  already  before  his  Judge.*  The  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestants,  was  compelled  to  sue  for 
mercy.  Notwitnstanding  his  promise  Charles 
depnved  him  of  his  freedom.  After  having 
dissolved  the  Leagrue  of  Schmalkalden  the  Em* 
peror  again  occupied  himself  with  the  ^lan  of 
uniting  all  religious  parties,  and  for  this  pur^ 
pose  issued  the  Interim,  which  was  as  fruitless 
as  the  measures  proposed  by  him  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg. 

Neither  was  he  successful  in  securing  the 
Imperial  crown  for  his  son.  Discord  still 
agitated  the  public  mind»  and  a  new  war  broke 
out  against  him.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom 
ke  had  invested  with  the  electoral  dignity, 
formed  a  leauroe,  which  was  joined  by  Henry 
n.  King  of  France^  the  successor  of  Francis. 
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T*he  preparations  had  been  ihade  with  the 
grr^ateBt  secrecy.  Charles  was  at  Innsbruck 
superintending  the  deliberations  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  meditating  great  plans  against 
France  and  Turkey.  He  was  expecting  the 
aid  of  Maurice  when  this  prince  threw  off  the 
mask,  appeared  suddenly  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and,  in  1552,  invaded  the  Tyrol  while 
Henry  II  entered  Lorraine.  Charles  was  nearly 
surprised  in  Innsbruck.  Maurice  abandoned* 
the  Imperial  castle  to  plunder,  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  dissolved,  and  the  Protestants 
dictated  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau 
in  1552.  Charles  was  not  more  successful  in 
Lorraine.  He  was  unable  to  rttovtr  Metz, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
In  Italy  he  lost  Siena  by  a  revolt.  He  vntfa- 
drew  to  Brussels,  where,  hard  pressed  by  his 
enemies,  he  became  gloomy  and  dejected,  and 
for  several  months  concealed  himself  from 
the  sight  of  every  one,  so  that  the  report  of 
his  death  was  spread  through  Europe.  His 
last  exertions  were  directed  against  France, 
which  constantly  repeiied  his  assaults.  The 
Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555  contirmed  the 
Treaty  of  Passau,  and  gave  the  Protestants 
equal  rights  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Charles,  seeints  all  his  plans  frustrated  and 
the  number  of  his  enemies  increasing,  resolved 
to  transfer  his  hereditary  states  to  fais  son 
Philip.  Having  convened  the  Estates  of  the* 
Low  Countries  at  Lou  vain,  in  1555,  he  ex- 
plained to  them  the  grounds  of  his  resolution,' 
asserted  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
interests  of  religion  and  of  his  subjects,  but 
that  his  strength  was  inadequate  to  further 
exertion,  and  that  he  ehould  devote  to  God  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  At  that  time  Charles^ 
conferred  on  Philip  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands  alone.  0<i  15  Jan.  1556  Ive  con- 
ferred upon  him,  in  like  manner,  the  Sjianish 
kingdoms  and  Sicily^  reservmg  for  himself 
merely  a  pension  of  ICXXOOO  ducats.  He 
^Icpted  for  his  residence  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Justus,  near  Plasencia  in  Estremaditra,. 
and  here  he  exchan^d  sovereignty,  dominion^ 
and  t>omp  for  the  cfuiet  and  solitude  of  a  clois- 
ter*' His  amusements  were  cofnfmed  to  short 
rides,  to^  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  and  to 
ih6<;hanical  labors.  He  attended  religious  serv- 
icer •  twice  every  day,  read  books  of  devotion 
and  by  degrees  fell  into  such  dejection  that 
his  faculties  seemed  almost  impaired.  He  re- 
nouncdd  the  most  innocent  pleasures,  and  ob- 
^v#d  the  rules  of  the  monastic  life  in  all 
their  fig<dr. 

:  •  Gha;1es  had  a  noble  air  and  refined  manners. 
H<  spoke  little,  and  smiled  seldom.  Firm  of 
purpose;  stow  to  decide;  prompt  to  execute; 
equally 'rich  in  resources  and  sagacious  ill  the 
choice  ol  them;  gifted  with  a  cool  judgment, 
and  zijways  master  of  himself,  circumstances- 
developed  his  gefiius  and  made  hhn  great.  Al- 
though he  did  not  setwple  to  break  his  promises, 
he  imposed,  by  .the  semblance  of  magnanimity 
and '  smcerfty,' even  on  those  who  had  already 
experienced  his.  perfidy.  An  acute  judge  of 
ihen,  he  knew  hdw  to  use  them  for  his  purposes.. 
In  misfortune  he  appears  ^ea.ter  than  in  pros- 
perity. He  protected  and  encouraged  the  arts? 
and  sciences,  sthd  is  said  to  have -picked  up  a; 
brush  which  had  fallen  from  the  hand  of  Titian 
with  the  words,  "Titian  is'  worthy  of-  being 
served  by  am  «fnpefor.»     By  his  wife-EleOnora,- 


daughter  of  Emahud,  King  of  Portugal,  he  had 
one  son,  afterward  PhiUp  II,  and  two  daughters. 
He  had  also  several  natural  children.  No  min- 
ister ever  exercised  a  decided  influence  over 
him.  He  was  indefatigable  in  busiitess,  weigh- 
ing the  reasons  on  both  sides  of  every  case  with 
great  minuteness.  Wherever  he  was  he  imi- 
tated the  customs  of  the  country,  and  won  the 
favor  of  all  the  peoples  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  except  the  Germans.  Consult 
Gachard,  ^Correspondance  de  Qiarles  Quint^ 
(1859);  <Lives>  by  N.  Robertson  (Prescott's 
edr,  2  vols.,  London  1^8) :  Armstrong  (2 
vols..  London,  with  bibtiographical  introduction 
19Q2)  ;  and  Guntram  (1865)  ;  Stirlmg,  Maxwell, 
^Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V^ 
(1852);  Guntram,  ^Kaiser  Karl  V>  (1865). 

CHARLBS  VI,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  the 
2d  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I:  b.  1  Oct 
1685;.  d.  20  Oct  1740.  His  father  destined 
him  for  the  Spanish  throne.  The  last  prince  of 
the  house  of  napsburg,  (Tharles  II,  disregard- 
ing the  house  of  Austria,  whose  right  to  the 
Spanish  throne  was  undoubted,  according  to  the 
law  of  iiiheritance  by  descent,  had  by  will  made 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV,  heir  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  death  of  Charles  II,  1  Nov. 
1700,  Philip  took  possession  of  the  vacant  king- 
dom. England  and  Holland  united  against  him, 
and  this  alliance  was  soon  joined  by  JPrus- 
sia,  Portugal  and  Savoy.  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Spain  at  Vienna,  in  1703,  and 
proceeded  by  ^  way  of  Holland  to  England, 
from  whence,  in  January  1704,  he  set  sail  with 
12,000  men  for  Spain,  which  was  almost  wholly 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  landed  in  Cata- 
lonia. He  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
d£  Barcelona;  but  was  soon  besieged  there  by 
hts  rival,  Philip  V.  At  the  head  of  a  garrison 
of  hardly  2,000  men,  he  made  the  most  obstinate 
resistance,  tiH  the  long-expected  English  fleet 
appeared,  which  compelled  the  French  speedily 
to  raise  the  siege.  This  event  was  followed  by 
alternate  reverses  and  successes.  Twice  Charles 
reached  Madrid,  and  twice  was  he  driven  from 
the  city.  The  first  time,  in  1706,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king  in  the  capital  under 
the  name  of  Charles  III.  'He  had  been  a  second 
time  compelled  to  fiee  to  the  walls  of  Barcelona, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Joseph  I.  According  to  the  will  of 
Leopold,  this  event  placed  the  double  crown  of 
Charles  V  on  fais  head;  to  his  claims  on  Spain 
it  added  the  more  certain  possession  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  But  the  allies  did  not  tike  to 
see  so  much  power  united  in  the  same  hands. 
Charles  returned  to  Germany,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival learned  that,  at  Eugene's  suggestion,  he 
had  also  been  elected  emperor.  His  coronation 
took  place  at  Frankfort,  in  December  1711 ;  and 
in  the'  following  year  he  received,  at  Presburg, 
the  crown  of  Hungary.  At  the  same  time  he 
Still  retained  the  empty  title  of  King  of  Spain. 
He  now  prosecuted,  under  the  conduct  of  Eu- 
gene, the  Spanish  war  of  succession;  the  allies 
concluded  a  peace  with  France  at  Utrechi  in 
1713,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor 
fo  prevent  it.  He  was  obliged,  in  the  following 
year,  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt.  This  treaty 
secured  him  in  the  possession  of  Milan,  Mantua, 
Sardinia  and  the  Netherlands.  To  secure  his 
domiok>ii8  to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  in 
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defiatih  of  male  beirsi  Giarles  strove  to  induce 
die  powers  to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,' 
which  settled  the  succession  in  her  favor.  '  He 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  European  powers.  The  reign  of  this  prince 
was  marked  with  perpetual  agitations.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  Polish  throne,  after  the  death  of 
Augusttts  II,  in  1733,  dastuxi>ed  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Charles,  with  Russia,  supported  the 
son  of  this  prince;  but  France  ana  Spain  de- 
clared themselves  for  Stanislaus  Leczinsk^. 
From  this  arose  a  war,  which  terminated,  m 
1735,  in  the  loss  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  a  iart 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Austria  received  Tus- 
eany  in  exchange  for  Lorraine,  and  obtained 
Parma.  Hardly  had  Charles  finished  this  war, 
when  liis  alliance  with  Russia  involved  him 
anew  in  a  war  with  the  Tuiks.  in  1737  his 
troops  invaded  Serbia  without  any  declaration 
of.  war,  and  occupied  Nissi.  But  the  Tutlcs 
renewed  their  attacks  with  a  continually  a«g^ 
mented  force,  and  obliged  the  Emperor,  after 
three  unsuccessful  campaigns,  to  cede  to  them 
by  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1739,  Wallachia 
and  the  Austrian  part  of  Serbia,  wifth  Bel'* 
grade.  Consult  Coxe,  ^History  of  the  House 
of  Austria'    (Vol.  Ill,  3d  ed..  London  1873). 

CHARLES  VII  fproperly  Charles  Al- 
bekt).  Holy  Roman  Emperor:  b.  Brussels,  6 
Aug.  1697;  d.  Munich,  20  Jan.  1745.  He  was  the 
son  of  Maximilian  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavana, 
then  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  His 
youth  was  spent  at  the  Imperial  court,  and  in 
the  war  agamst  the  Turks  he  commanded  the 
army  of  auxiliaries  sent  by  his  father.  In  1722 
he  married  the  dangler  of  Joseph  I,  having 
previously  renounced  with  mental  reservations 
all  ri^ts  which  this  marriage  might  give  him 
to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Austria. 
In  1726  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  He  was  one  of  the  princes  who  pro- 
tested against  ^  Pragmatic  Sanction,  guaran- 
teed in  1732  by  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  and  in 
c(mse()uence  concluded  a  defensive  al^ance  with 
Saxony.  After  the  death  of  Charles  VI,  in 
1740,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  Maria- 
Theresa  as  his  heiress,  founding  his  own  claims 
to  the  succession  on  a  testament  of  Ferdinand 
I.  He  was  supported  by  the  king  of  France 
with  a  considerable  force.  In  1741  he  Was 
retogniied  at  Lint2  as  Arobdtike  of  Austria. 
The  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  Cardinal 
Fleuty,  who  wished  not  to  dismember  the  Aus^ 
trian  monarchy,  as  wett  as  the  wamt  of  artillery 
and  ammimitton.  prevented  him  from  getting 
possessioa  ol  Vienna.  On  tbe  other  hand  he 
took  Prague,  where  he  was  crowned  and  pro« 
claimed  king  of  Bohemia.  In  1742  he  was 
unanimously  elected  kmg  of  jthe  Romans!  he 
made  a  solemn  entry  into  Frankfort,  and  was 
crowned  by  his  brother,  the  Elector  of  Cologne. 
But  fortune  soon  deserted  him.  The  armies  of 
Maria  Theresa  recon<iuered  aH  Upper  Austria, 
and  overwhelmed  Bavaria.  It  was  necessarv  to 
abandon  Bohemia.  Charles  fled  to  Frankfort, 
and  convoked  a  diet,  when  an  attade  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  on  Maria  Theresa  allowed  him 
to  return  to  Munidi  in  1744.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  electorate  by  his  son  Maximilian 
Joseph,  and  iii  the  Imperial  dignity  by  Frands 
I,  husband  of  Maria  Th^esa. 

CHARLES  I,  King  of  Portugal:  b.  2S 
Sept.  1863;  asBassinated,  Lisbon,  1  Feb.  1908.  He 


was  the  son  of  Luiz  I  and  of  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  of  Italy,  and 
came  to  the  throne  19  Oct.  1889.  After  that 
event  a  powerful  republican  element  made  itself 
felt  in  Portugal.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,  was  assassinated  along  with 
his  father,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son,  Manoel. 

CHARLBS  1  (of  HOHENZOLLERN-SlGMARIN- 

gen).  King  of  Rumania*  b.  Sigmaringen,  Ger- 
many, 20  April  1839:  d.  10  Oct.  1914.  The 
second  son  of  Prince  Karl  of  Hohenzollem,  he 
entered  the  Prussian  army  early  and  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  of  dragoons  when,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  he  was 
elected  prince  of  Rumania  10  May  18i66.  He 
took  the  field  with  die  Rmnanian  army  as  an 
ally  of  Russia  in  the  Russb-Turldsh  War  of 
1877,  and  bore  a  distinguished  part  at  the  siege 
of  Pkvna.  He  subseauently  proclaimed  Ru** 
mania  imdependent  of  Turkey  and  was  crowned 
king  22  May  1881.  He  married  in  1869  Princess 
Elizabeth  von  Neuwied,  who  as  ^Carmen 
Sylva^  (^.T*)  is  well  known  as  an  author.  On 
the  death  of  tihetr  only  child,  the  succession 
was  settled  in  1889  on  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
HohenzoHem'Sigmaringen,  a  nephew  of  the 
King.  King  Charles  during  his  rdgn  did  a  great 
dfaA  for  the  political  and  uidustrial  interests  of 
his  people. 

CHARLBS  I,  Kjngof  Spain.  SeeCHAKUSS 
V,  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 

CHARLES  II,  King  of  Spain:  b.  11  Nov. 
1661;  d  1  Nov.  1700.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
PhiKp  IV,  in  1665.  In  this  reign,  Spain,  which 
for  nearly  three  centuries  had  held  the  fore- 
most raidc  in  Europe  as  a  great  military  nation, 
began  rapidly  to  decline  both  in  influence  ana 
glory,  but  such  was  the  prestige  attached  to  its 
name  and  past  history,  that  it  had  long  become 
powerless  before  it  ceased  to  be  respected. 
The  King  was  a  degenerate^  feeble-minded  and 
inert,  a  puppet  alternately  m  the  hands  of  the 
French  and  Austrian  factions  at  his  courts. 
Charies  died  in  1700^  bequeathing  his  throne  to 
the  Duke  dAnjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV  of 
France,  an  act  which  led  to  the  long  and 
calamitous  ^War  of  the  Spanish  Successiom^ 

CHARLBS  IV,  King  of  Spain:  b.  Naples, 
12  Nov.  1748;  d  there,  20  Jan.  1819.  He  came 
to  Madrid  in  1759,  when  his  father,  Charles  III, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VI, 
ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  and  succeeded 
him,  13  Dec.  1788.  He  married  the  Princess 
of  Parma,  Louisa  Maria.  Too  imbecile  in 
mind  to  govern,  he  was  always  ruled  by  his 
wife  and  his  ministers,  among  whom  Godoy, 
his  wife's  paramour,  had  utibounded  influence 
over  him.  He  had  a  due  sense  of  his  sanctity  as 
an  anointed  king;  and  it  is  not  known  that  ..e 
ever  permitted  to  be  revealed  to  himself  the 
absurd  position  in  which  he  was  placet!  by  the 
infidelity  and  masterfulness  of  his  consort. 
The  hatred  whtdi  tjodoy  drew  on  himself  from 
the  grandees  of  the  court  brought  on  a  revolu- 
tion in  1808»  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  de- 
throne the  Bourbons.  Charles  abdicated  at 
Aranjuez,  19  March,  in  favor  of  his  son 
Ferdinand,  who  in  turn  was  forced  to  abdicate 
bv  Napoleon.  Charies,  who  had  repudiated  his 
own  abdication,  finally  ceded,  at  Bayonne,  his 
right  to  the  throne  to  Napoleon,  who  settled  on 
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him  for  life  the  palace  of  Compiegne  and  a 
pension  of  6»000,000  francs.  Charies  after  this 
Uved  at  Compiegne  with  the  Queen  and  her 
paramour,  Godoy,  but  subsequently  exchanged 
this  residence  for  Rome. 

CHARLSS  IX,  Kinf  of  Sweden:  b.  5  Oct. 
1550;  d.  Nykoping,  JO  Oct.  1611.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  was  chosen 
kine  in  1604.  He  fostered  trade  and  mining, 
and  established  the  University  of  Gothenburg, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  subduing  the  tur- 
bulent nobles  of  the  realm  and  forming  alliances 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

CHARLES  X,  King  of  Sweden:  b.  Nykop- 
ing, 8  Nov.  1622;  d.  Gothenburg  13  Feb.  1660. 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  dristina,  in  1654,  and 
by  his  prudence  and  valor  considerably  ex- 
tended his  dominions,  wresting  Livonia  from 
the  Poles,  and  several  provinces  from  Den- 
mark. After  a  short  reign  of  six  years,  in 
which  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  war,  some- 
times meeting  with  severe  reverses,  but  on  the 
whole  a  considerable  gainer,  he  was  fatally  at- 
tacked with  an  epidemic  then  raging  among 
his  troops,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles.  Consult  Bain,  R.  N.,  ^Scandinavia' 
(London  1905) ;  Haumant,  £.,  ^La  Guerre  du 
nord  et  la  paix  d'01iva>  (Paris  1893). 

CHARLBS  XI,  King  of  Sweden:  b.  4  Nov. 
1655;  d.  Stockholm,  15  April  1697.  He  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  at  five  years  of  age,  but 
the  country  was  governed  by  a  regency  till  1672. 
He  then  put  in  force  a  system  of  tyrannous  ex- 
action and  arbitrary  oppression,  by  which  he  in 
a  short  time  made  himself  absolute.  Having 
once  become  independent  of  the  states,  he 
studied  to  appease  the  people  by  ruling  with 
justice  and  impartiality.  In  his  wars  —  an  evil 
legacy  from  the  regency  —  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  lost  much  of  his  father's  territorial 
acquisitions.  He  founded  the  University  of 
Lund,  reorganized  the  army  and  navy  and 
strengthened  the  finances  of  the  country. 

CHARLBS  XII,  Kinff  of  Sweden:  b. 
Stockhohn,  27  June  1662;  d.  Frederikshald,  11 
Dec.  1718.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1697, 
he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  Estates,  Mean- 
while the  young  King  showed  but  little  inclina- 
tion for  business :  he  loved  violent  bodiW  exer- 
cises, and  especiall]^  bear  hunting.  To  his 
jealous  neighbors  this  seemed  «  favorable  time 
to  humble  the  pride  of  Sweden.  Frederick  IV 
of  Denmark,  Augustus  II  of  Poland  and  the 
C^ar  Peter  I  of  Kussia  therefore  concluded  an 
alliance  which  resulted  in  the  Great  Northern 
War  (1699).  The  Danish  troops  first  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
(Tharles  proposed  in  the  council  of  state  the 
most  energetic  measures  against  Denmark,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Danes;  thus  ended  the  first  enterprise  of 
Charles  XII,  in  which  he  exhibited  as  much  in- 
telligence and  courage  as  disinterestedness. 
He  adopted  at  this  time  that  severe  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  life  to  which  he  ever  remained 
true,  avoiding  relaxation  and  useless  amuse- 
ments and  living  on  the  simplest  fare. 

After  thus  checking  Denmark  the  attacks  of 
Augustus  and  Peter  remained  to  be  repdled. 
The  former  was  besieging  Riga,  the  latter 
menaced  Narva  and  the  country  situated  about 
the  Gulf  of  Finland    Without  returning  to  his 


capital —  which  in  fact  he  iKver  revisited-— 
(Hiarles  caused  20,000  men  to  be  transported 
to  Livonia,  and  went  to  meet  the  Russians, 
whom  he  found  80,000  strong  in  a  fortified 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Narva.  On  30  Nov. 
1700,  Wween  8»000  and  10,000  Swedes  placed 
themselves  in  order  of  battle,  under  the  fire  of 
the  Russians,  and  the  engagement  began.  In 
less  than  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  the  Russian 
camp  was  taken  by  storm.  Thirty  thousand 
Russians  perished  on  the  field  or  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Narva;  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners  or  dispersed.  After  this  victory 
Charles  crossed  the  Dwina,  attacked  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  Saxons  and  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory. 

The  war  continued:  the  Swedes  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  at  CHssau;  in  1703  all  Poland 
was  in  possession  of  the  conquerors.  At  Al- 
transtadt  (Tharles  I  dictated  the  conditions  .of 
peace  in  1706. 

In  September  1707  the  Swedes  left  Saxony 
on  a  Quixotic  scheme  of  conquest.  They  were 
43,000  strong,  well  clothed,  well  disciplined  and 
enriched  by  the  contributions  imposed  on  the 
conquered  Six  thousand  men  remained  for 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Poland ;  with  (he 
rest  of  the  army  Cranes  took  the  shortest 
route  to  Moscow.  But  having  reached  the 
region  of  Smolensk  he  altered  ms  plan  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Cossack  hetman,  Maxeppa, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Ukraine,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Cossacks  would  join  him.  But  Peter  laid 
waste  their  country,  and  the  proscribed 
Mazeppa  could  not  procure  the  promised  aid 
The  difficult  marches,  the  want  of  provisions, 
the  perpetual  attacks  of  the  enemy  and  the 
severe  cold,  weakened  (Charles'  army  in  an  un- 
common degree.  Poltava,  abundantly  f ur- 
nbhed  with  stores,  was  about  to  be  invested 
when  Peter  appeared  with  70,000  men.  (diaries 
in  reconnoitenng  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  thigh;  consequently,  in  the  battle  of  8  July 
1709,  which  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  Swed- 
ish hero  and  the  fate  of  the  North,  he  was 
obliged  to^  issue  his  commands  from  a  litter 
without  being  able  to  encourage  his  soldiers  by 
his  presence.  They  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
superior  force  and  the  enemy  obtained  a  com- 
Dlete  victory.  He  himself,  together  with 
Mazeppa,  fled  with  a  small  guard,  and  finally 
found  refuge  and  an  honorable  reception  at 
Bender,  in  the  Turkish  territory.  The  regency 
in  Stockholm  took  measures  for  the  defease  of 
the  Swedish  territory.  Charles  meanwhile 
negotiated  at  Bender  with  the  Porte ;  succeeded 
in  removing  the  ministers  who  were  opposed  to 
hin^  and  induced  the  Turks  to  declare  war 
a^inst  Russia.  The  armies  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Pruth,  1  July  1711.  Peter  seemed 
nearly  ruined  when  the  courage  and  prudence 
of  his  wife  produced  a  peaces  m  which  the  in* 
terests  of  Charles  were  entirely  neglected.  This 
monarch,  however,  projected  new  plans,  and 
through  his  agents  solicited  of  the  Porte 
auxiliaries  against  his  enemies.  But  the  Rus- 
sian agents  were  no  less  active  to  prepossess 
the  Porte  against  him,  pretending  that  Charles 
designed  to  make  himself,  in  the  person  of 
Stanislaus,  the  actual  master  of  Poland,  in  or- 
der from  thence,  in  conjunction  with  the  (Ger- 
man Emperor,  to  attack  the  Turks.  .The  seras- 
kier  of  Bender  was  ordered  to  compel  the  King 
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to  depart,  and  in  case  he  refused,  to  bring  him, 
living  or  dead,  to  Adrianoi^e.  Little  used  to 
obey  the  will  of  another  and  apprehensive  of 
being  given  up  to  his  enemies,  Charles  resolved 
to  defy  the  forces  of  the  Porte  with  the  200  or 
300  men  of  which  his  retinue  consisted,  and, 
sword  in  hand,  to  await  his  fate.  When  his 
residence  at  Vamitza,  near  Bender,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Turks  he  defended  it  against  a 
whole  army,  and  yieldod  only  step  by  step.  The 
house  took  fire,  and  he  was  about  to  abandon 
it  when,  his  ^urs  becoming  entangled,  he  fell 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Turks  now  re- 
moved their  prisoner  from  Bender  to  Demotica, 
near  Adrianople.  Escaping  in  disguise  he 
reached  Stralsund  on  the  ni^t  of  22  Nov.  1714. 
A  combined  army  of  Danes^  Saxons,  Russians 
and  Prussians  immediately  invested  Stralsund. 
Charles,  during  the  defense,  performed  miracles 
of  bravery.  But  being  obliged  to  surrender  the 
fortress,  on  23  Dec.  1715,  he  proceeded  to  Lund, 
in  Schonen,  and  took  measures  to  secure  the 
coast.  He  then  attacked  Norway.  The  Baron 
of  Gortz,  whose  bold  but  intelligent  plans  were 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  Swedish  mon- 
archy, was  at  that  time  his  confidential  friend. 
His  advice  was,  that  Charles  should  gain  Peter 
the  Great  to  the  interest  of  Sweden  bjr  import- 
ant concessions,  make  himself  master  of  Nor- 
way, and  from*  thence  land  in  Scotland,  in 
order  to  dethrone  George  I,  who  had  declared 
himself  against  Charles.  GSitz  discovered  re- 
sources for  jprosecuting  the  war,  and  entered 
into  negotiations  at  Aland  with  the  plehipoten- 
tiaries  of  the  Czar.  Peter  was  already  gained 
and  a  part  of  Norway  conquered;  the  fortunes 
of  Sweden  seemed  to  assume  a  favorable 
aspect;  Charies  was  besieging  Frederikshald, 
when,  on  30  Nov.  1718^  as  he  was  in  the 
frencnes,  leaning  against  the  parapet  and  ex- 
amining the  workmen,  he  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  cannon-ball. 

At  Charles'  death  Sweden  sank  from  the 
raidc  of  a  leading  power.  If  that  King  knew 
when  to  make  war,  he  did  not  know  when  to 
make  peace.  The  Great  Northern  War  passed 
through  three  stages  —  a  war  of  defense  on  the 
^art  of  Sweden,  then  a  war  of  aggression  and 
finally  a  struggle  for  its  existence  as  a  nation. 
In  his  last  years  Charles  formed  great  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  its  navy,  trade  and  com- 
merce. Firmness,  valor  and  love  of  justice 
were  the  grand  features  of  Charles'  character, 
but  were  disfigured  by  rashness  and  obstinacy. 
These  defects  in  his  character  earned  him  the 
nickname  of  the  ^Madman  of  the  North.* 
Consult  Bain,  R.  N.,  <Charies  XII  and  the  Col- 
lapse of  the  Swedish  Empire>  (London  1895). 

CHARLES    XII,    The    Histoi^    of,    a 

famous  work  by  Voltaire,  published  in  1731. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  books,  and  is  considered 
its  author's  historical  masterpiece. 

CHARLES  XIII,  King  of  Sweden:  b.  7 
Oct.  1748;  d.  5  Feb.  18ia  He  was  tlie  second 
son  of  King  Addlphus  Frederick  Appointed 
at  his  birth  hic^*a<&iiiral  of  Sweden,  his  educa«» 
tion  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  leamtng  of 
naval  tactics.  In  1770  he  commenced  the  lour 
of  Europe  The  death  of  Adolphtn  Frederick 
recalled  him  to  Swedei^  where  he  took  an  im.- 
portant  part  in  the  revohition  of  1772.  His 
brother,  Gustavus  IH,  appointed  ham  governor* 
jseneral  of  Stockholm  and  Dul^e  of  Sudermana- 


land.  In  the  war  with  Rtissia,  in  I788».  he 
commanded  the  fleet,  defeated  the  Russians  in 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and,  in  the  most  danger- 
ous season  of  the  year,  brought  back  his  neet 
in  safety  to  the  harbor  of  Carlscrona,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
Finland.  After  the  murder  of  Gustavus  III, 
in  1792,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
regency,  and,  happily  for  Sweden,  preserved 
peace  with  other  nations,  while  he  united  with 
Denmark  for  the  protection  of  the  navigation 
in  the  northern  seas.  In  1796  he  resigned  the 
government  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV,  who 
had  become  of  age,  and  retired  to  his  castle  of 
Rosersberg.  He  did  not  again  appear  in  public 
life  till  a  revolution  hurled  Gustavus  Adolphus 
IV,  in  1809,  from  the  throne,  and  placed  Charles 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  as  administrator  of 
the  realm,  and  some  months  afterward,  20  June 
1^09,  as  king  of  Sweden,  at  a  very  critical 
period.  The  peace  with  Russia,  at  Frederik- 
sham,  17  Sept.  1809,  gave  the  country  the  tran- 
quillity necessary  for  repairing  its  heavy  losses 
and  for  completing  die  fabric  of  the  constitu-* 
tion.  He  had  already  adopted  Prince  Christian 
of  Holstein-SonderSurg-Augustenburg  as  his 
successor,  and  after  his  death.  Marshal  Bema- 
dotte,  who  was  elected  t^  the  Estates,  in  Au- 
gust 1810t  to  take  the  place  of  the  Prince.  On 
him  he  bestowed  his  entire  confidence.  His 
prudent  conduct  in  the  war  between  France 
and  Russia  in  1812  procured  Sweden  an  in- 
demnification for  Finland  by  the  acquisition 
of  Norway,  4  Nov.  1814. 

CHARLES  XIV,  King  of  Sweden.     See 

BlBNADOTTB,   JeAN    BaFHSTE  JuLES. 

CHARLES  XV  (Louis  EugAne),  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway:  b.  3  May  1826;  d.  18 
Sept.  1872.  He  was  the  son  of  Oscar  I,  whom 
he  succeeded  8  July  1859.  He  is  well  known 
for  his  liberal  and  popular  rule,  his  reforms 
in  the  communal,  ecclesiastical  and  crhninal 
branches  of  the  law.  In  his  reign  the  Storth- 
ing, or  Parliament,  was  reconstituted  and  given 
a  more  representative  character.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  book  of  poems.  Consult  Booth- 
Holmberg,  ^Carl  V,  somenskild  man,  konung 
och  Roustnfir>   (Stockholm  1891). 

CHARLES,  Elizabeth  Bundle,  English 
writer  of  religious  stories :  b.  Tavistock,  2  Jan. 
1828;  d.  London,  28  March  1896.  She  was 
married  to  Andrew  Charlps  in  1851.  Her  books 
have  been  widely  popular  in  England  and 
AmerioL  the  most  famous  of  them  being  <The 
Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family^ 
(1863).  Among  her  other  works  are  ^Martyrs 
of  Spain>  (1877);  « Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Tre- 
velyan>  (1865);  <The  Draytons  and-  Dave- 
nants>  (1867)-  <Winifred  Bertram'  (1866); 
<Agaifist  the  Stream*  (1873);  *The  Bertram 
FamilT>  (1876);  <Lapsed  But  Not  Lost* 
(1877). 

CHARLES,    Jacques    Alexandre    C^sar, 

French  scientist :  b.  Beaugency,  France,  12  Nov. 
1746;  d.  7  April  1823.  He  lectured  on  physical 
science  in  Paris,  made  the  first  balloon  using 
hydrogen  gas  and  In  1783  made  with  M.  Robert 
the  first  ascent  ever  made  in  a  balloon.  A 
hei^t  of  7,000  feet  was  reached  on  this  oc- 
casion. Among  his  other  inventions  are  the 
thennometric  hydrometer  and  a  number-  of 
optical  instruments.  In  1787,  he  anticipated 
Ciay^rLussac's  law  of.  dilatation  of  gases. 
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CHARLES,  Robmt  Henry,  Irish  theolo* 
gian  and  schokr:  b.  County  Tyrone,  6  Aug. 
1855.  He  was  educated  8it  Queen's  CoUege, 
Belfast,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Anglican  priesthood  in  1883, 
He  was  curate  of  Saint  Mark's,  Whitechapel, 
iaS3-85;  of  Saint  Philip's,  Kensington,  1885-^; 
and  of  Saint  Mark's,  Kennington*  1886-89: 
From  189^1906  he  was  professor  of  bibUcal 
Greek  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Grin&eld 
lecturer  on  the  Septuagint,  Oxford,  1905^11; 
Speaker's  Lecturer  in  Biblical  studies,  Oxiord, 
1910-14;  and  has  been  canon  of  Westminster 
since  1913.  He  has  published  ^Forgiveness,  Und 
Other  Sermons>  (1886);  <Book  of  Enodi 
Translated  From  tiie  £thiopic>  (1893) ;  <£thi- 
opic  Text  of  Book  of  Jubilces>  (1894)  ;  ^Book 
of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch*  (1895);  <The  As^ 
sumption  of  Moses>  (1897);  <The  Doctrine 
of  a  Future  Life>  (2d  ed.,  1913) ;  < Studies  in 
the  Apocalypse>  (1913);  < Religious.  Develop- 
ment between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament* 
(1914);  and  made  numerous  eontributions  to 
encyclopedias  and  educational  works. 

CHARLES  ALBERT,  King  of  Sardinia; 
b.  2  Oct.  1798;  d.  Oporto,  Portugal,  28  July 
1849.  He  was  the  son  of  (Charles  Ethmanuel. 
Prince  of  Savoy-Carignan.  He  was  educated 
in  France;  and  in  1831  succeeded  to  the  throne 
as  the  nearest  heir  on  the  death  of  Charles 
Felix.  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign  he  showed 
himself^  favorable  to  the  cause  of  progress  by 
promoting  a  number  of  beneficial  reforms. 
Subsequently,  indeed,  he  became  more  absolute 
in  his  views,  but  after  the.  French  Revokitioii  of 
February  1848,  he  granted  a  constitution,  and 
took  the  field  against  Austria  on  behalf  of 
the  revolted  peoples  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  ana  the  duchies  of  central  Italy.  His 
arms  were  at  first  very  successful^  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  in  various  encounters:  but  he 
was  at  last  repulsed  by  Marshal  Radetsky  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  an  armistice.  On  its  expira* 
tion  h^  resumed  hostilities,  but  the  battle  of 
Novara,  fought  on  23  March  1849,  proved  fatal 
to  the  aspirations  of  Charles  Albert  and  Sar- 
dinia. That  very  day  he  abdicated  in  favor  o( 
his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  aftqrward  King 
of  Italy,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at  Oporto, 
In  Portugal.  Consult  Capelletti,  L.,  <Storia  di 
Carlo  ATberto>  (Rome  1899);  Masi,  E.,  (D 
Segreto  del  Re  Carlo  Alberto  >  (Bologna  1891). 

CHARLES  OF  ANJOU,  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  son  of  Louis  VIII  of  France: 
b.  about  1220;  d.  FogKia,  7  Jan.  1282.  He 
waged  war  on  King  Manfred  of  Sicily,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain.  He  then  seized 
on  the  Neapolitan  crown  (1266).  His  cruelty 
and  exacting  rule  induced  such  a  detestation 
of  the  French  nam^  that  the  Sicilians,  headed 
by  John  de  Procida,  rose  in  arms  on  the  eve 
before  Easter  Day,  1282,  and  slaughtered  all 
the  French  in  the  town  and  nei^borhood  of 
Palermo,  the  signal  for  the  rismg  being  the 
tolling  of  the  vesper-bell ;  this  {ragedy  is  hence 
recorded  in  history  as  the  ^Sicilian  Vespers* 
(q.v.).  By  this  act  the  French  were  entirely 
expelled  from  the  island.  Charles  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  subsequent  projects  against  the 
island. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS.  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar:  b.  3  Sept.  1757;  d.  Graditz. 
Prussia,   14  June  1828.     His  mother,  AmaHa, 


reigned  as  r^ent  for  him  until  he  succeeded 
to  power  in  1//5.  He  was  sf  general  in  the  army 
of  Prussia  1772-93.  and  with  the  allies  opposed 
Napoleon  1813-15.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
his  principality  was  made  a  grand  duchy.  He 
liberally  patronized  science  and  art,  and  under 
him  his  capital  o£  Weimar  became  the  literary 
centre  of  Germany.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
Goethe. 

CHARLES  THB  BALD.  See  Chablbs 
I  of  France. 

CHARLES  THE  BOLD,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy: b.  Dijon,  10  Nov.  14o3;  d.  Nancy,  5 
Jan.  1477.  ^  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in 
1467,  sind  immediately  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  citizens  of  Liege,  whom  he  conquered  and 
treated  with  extreme  severity.  Before  this 
undertaking  he  had  been  obliged  to  restore  to 
the  citizens  of  Ghent  the  privileges  whidi  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  Philip  the  Good.  He 
now  revoked  his  forced  concessions,  caused  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  to  be  executed  and 
imposed  a  large  fine  on  the  city.  In  1468  he 
married  Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  the  king 
of  England.  Learning  that  the  inhabitants  ot 
Liege,  instigated  by  King  Louis  XI,  had 
rebelled  anew,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
Tongres,  he  compelled  the  King  to  sign  a  treaty 
the  most  disgraceful  condition  of  which  was 
that  he  should  march  with  Charles  against  the 
city  of  Li6g^  which  he  had  himself  excited 
a^nst  the  Duke.  Charles  encanmed  before 
Liege  in  conipany  with  the  King;  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm^  and  abandoned  to  the  fury  of 
the  soldiers.  Such  success  rendered  the  mind 
of  the  Duke  utterly  obdurate,  and  added  the 
last  traits  of  that  inflexible,  sanguinary  char- 
acter which  made  him  the  scourge  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  led  to  his  own  destruction. 
Edward  IV  conferred  on  him  in  1470  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  Shortly  after  he  received 
in  Flanders  Edward  himself^  who  came  to  seek 
an  asylum  with  the  Duke.  Charles  gave  liim 
monev  and  ships  to  return  to  England. 

About  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  war 
between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  renewed,  and  never  did  Charles 
show  himself  more  deserving  of  the  name  of 
the  *Bold»  or  «Rash,»  than  in  this  war. 

Having  completed  the  conmiest  of  Lorraine 
\>y  the  taking  of  Nancy  in  14/5^  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Swiss;  and  notwithstanding 
the  representations  of  these  peacefql  mountain* 
eers,  who  told  him  that  all  tha,t  he  could  find 
among  them  would  not  be  worth  so  much  as 
the  spurs  of  his  horsemen,  he  took  the  city  of 
Granson,  and  put  to  the  sword  800  men,  bj 
whom  it  was  defended.  But  these  cruelties 
wer^  soon  avenged  by  the  signal  victory  wnich 
the  Swiss  obtained  near  the  same  city  3  March 
1476 

With,  a  new  army  he  returned  to  Switzer- 
land, and  lost  the  battle  of  Murten  (Morat)  22 
June.  Tlie  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  fought 
m  the  army  of  the  Swiss,  led  the  victors  to  the 
walls  of  Nancy^-  which  surrendered  6  October. 
At  the  first  iniomiation  of  this  siege  Charles 
marched  to  Lorraine,  to  retake  the  city  of 
Nancy  from  the  Duke  Ren6.  On  5  or  6  Jan. 
1477  the  two  armies  met:  the  wings  of  the 
fitn-gundian  army  were  broken  through  and 
dbpersed,  and  the  centre,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  in  person,  was  attacked  in    front  and 
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flank.  As  Charles  was  putting  on  bis  helmet, 
the  gilded  lion  which  formed  its  crest  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  he  exclaimed  with  surprise, 
Ecce  magnum  signum  Dei  I  Defeated,  ana  car- 
ried along  with  the  current  of  fugitives,  he  fell, 
with  his  horse,  into  a  ditch,  where  he  was  killed 
by  the  thrust  of  a  lance.  His  body;  covered 
with  blood  and  mire,  and  with  the  head  em- 
bedded in  the  ice,  was  not  found  till  two  days 
after  the  battle,  when  it  was  so  disfigured  that 
for  some  time  his  own  brothers  did  not  recog- 
nise it.  See  Kirk  <  History  of  Charles  the 
Bold>.  (1863-68).  In  <Quentin  Durward,>  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  portrayed  the  character  of 
Charles,  and  some  of  the  quarrels  between 
him  and  Louis  of  France. 

CHARLES  CITY,  Iowa,  dtv  and  county^ 
scat  of  Floyd  County,  on  Cedar  River,  40  miles 
northwest  of  Cedar  Falls,  and  on  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  railroads.  It  is  supplied  with  good  water 
power  by  the  river  and  has  a  number  of  man- 
ufacturing interests.  Including  stove  fixtures, 
furniture,  sashes  and  doors,  harrows  and  gas- 
oline traction  and  stationary  engines*  Live 
stock,  poultry,  dairy  products  and  nursery  stock 
are  the  chief  items  of  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Charles  City  College,  a  coeducational  institu- 
tion, organized  in  1891,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Methodist  Church,  which  had  246 
students  at  the  end  of  1910.  It  contains  an 
opera-house,  public  library,  a  home  for  the 
aged  and  several  parks.  It  was  settled  in  1856^ 
incorporated  in  1869  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  council.  The  waterworks  are  the 
property  of  the  municipality'.  Pop.  (1910) 
6^892. 

CHARLES       CITY      CROSS-ROADS, 

Battle  oL    See  Gl£Ndai.e,  Battle  of. 

CHARLES   EDWARD   STUART.     See 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward  Loins. 

CHARLES  EMMANUEL  I,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  sumamed  *the  Great^ :  b.  Rivoli,  12  Jan. 
1562;  d.  Savigliano,  26  JFuly  1630.  He  formed 
n590)  the  plan  of  uniting  Provence  to  his 
aominions.  Philip  II  of  Spain,  his  father-in- 
law,  obKged  the  Pariiament  of  Aix  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  the  protector  of  this  province,  in 
order  by  this  example  to  induce  France  to 
acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  as  protector 
of  the  whole  realm.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  not 
Ies5  ambitious,  likewise  aimed  at  this  crown, 
and  after  the  death  of  Matthias  desired  ^Iso  to 
be  chosen  emperor  of  Germanv.  He  likewise 
intended  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  CVprus, 
and  to  take  po»ses9ion  of  Macedonia,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  oppressed  by  the  Turks, 
offered  him  the  sovereignty  over  their  country. 
The  citizens  of  Geneva  were  obliged  to  defend 
their  dty  in  1602  against  this  ambitious  prince, 
who  fell  upon  them  by  night  in  time  of  peace. 
Henry  IV,  who  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Duke,  and  whose  general,  the  Duke  of  Les- 
(Uguieres,  had  beaten  Charles  Emmanuel  several 
times,  entered  at  last  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
him,  not  disadvantap^eous  to  the  Duke  of 
Savpy:  In  1628  he  joined  Spain  in  the  war 
a^nst  France  and  his  territory  was  left  to 
him  to  support  unaided  by  his  ally.  He  died 
when  this  struggle  had  all  but  exhausted  his 
army's  strength. 


CHARLES  THE  FAIR.  See  Charles 
IV  of  France. 

CHARLES  THE  FAT.  See  Charles  H 
of  France. 

CHARLES  PRIEDRICH  AUGUST 
WILHELM,  Duke  of  Brunswick:  b.  30  Oct. 
•1804:  d.  1873,  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
in  1823«  but  his  rule  was  so  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive that  the  German  Diet  deposed  him. 
He  subsequently  lived  in  Paris  and  London^  and 
at  his  death  bequeathed  his  vast  fortune  to  the 
•  city  of  Geneva. 

CHARLES  MARTEL,  King  of  the 
Franks:  b.  about  688;  d.  22  Oct.  741.  He  was 
a  naturial  son  of  Pepin  Heristal,  mayor  of  the 
palace  under  the  last  kings  of  the  Merovin^an 
dynasty.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  714, 
Qiarles  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  managed 
to  escape,  and  gradually  made  himself  master 
of  a  greater  part  of  the  country  of  the  Franks. 
By  establishing  unity  in  Gaul  he  saved  it  from 
the  danger  of  conquest  by  the  Arabs  who  had 
airea^  taken  possession  of  most  of  Spain.  In 
732  Charles  gained  a  decided  victoiy  over 
Abd^ttT-Rahmaa,  the  Arab  leader,  who  had 
undertaken  to  conquer  France.  He  extended 
his  influence  over  Frisia,  the  Germanic  tribes, 
Saxony,  Bavaria  and  neighboring  races.  He 
organized  the  nobility  and  the  knights  into 
great  bodies,  under  effective  discipkne  of  a 
military  character;  and  the  favors  he  extended 
to  them  to  gain  his  ends  had  a  strong  effect  on 
Uie  creation  and  future  growth  of  the  feudal 
system.  Charles  Martel  was  a  man  oi  actlvitv, 
courage  and  far-sightedness  and,  though  his 
political  schemes  failed  in  the  end,  yet  his  work 
had  a  vast  influence  upon  the  future  of  soutnerp 
and  western  Europe. 

CHARLES  D'ORhtAN^  shari'dor-lft-an', 
French  nobleman  and  poet,  son  of  Louis 
d'0ri6ans:  b.  26  May  1391 ;  d.  4  Jan.  1465.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Charles  V  of  France,  and 
the  father  of  Louis  XII.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Agincourt,  and  kept  in  captivity  in 
England  from  1415  to  1440,  when  he  was  ran- 
somed. He  wrote  a  number  of  lyrics  while  in 
prison  and  after  his  return  to  France.  At 
Blois,  where  he  held  his  court,  he  gathered  tOr 
gether  the  chief  French  writers  of  his  time,  and 
took  part  with  them  in  poetical  tournaments,  in 
one  of  which  Francois  Villon  competed  suc- 
cessfully. He  has  been  termed  the  father  of 
French  lyric  poetry,  but  has  no  claim  to  the 
title  His  light  and  graceful  lyrics  are  the  last 
flowering  of  the  courtly  poetry  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  they  show  no  trace  of  the  modem  spirit 
which  appears  so  strongly  in  the  works  of  his 
contemporary,  Villon.  His  favorite  themes  are 
love  and  the  springtime;  his  favorite  form  is 
the  rondel^  with  two  rhymes,  of  which  he  is 
considered  the  chief  master,  as  Villon  is  of  the 
ballade  and  Voiture  of  the  rondeau.  His  works 
were  edited  by  D'H6ricault  (1874),  with 
memoir.  Consult  Beaufils,  <  Etudes  snr  la  vie  et 
les  po65tes  de  Charles  d'Orlfens>  (2  vols.,  Paris 
1875)  and  Stevenson,  R.  L.,  ^Familiar  Studies 
of  Men  and  Books  >  (1882). 

CHARLES  RIVER,  a  river  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  flows  into  Boston  harbor^ 
dividing  Boston  from  Charlestown.  •  The 
source  of  the  principal  branch  is  a^pond  bor- 
dering  9n    Hopkintbn.     It    b    navigahlq  |£or 
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lighters  and  large  boats  to  Watertown,  seven 
miles  west  of  Boston.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
banks  are  the  Newtons,  Wakham,  Watcrtown, 
Cambridge,  Brookline  and  Boston. 

CHARLES  THE  SIMPLE.  See  Oiarles 
III  of  France. 

CHARLES  TOWN,  W.  Va..  town  aftd 
county-seat  of  Jefferson  County,  situated  on 
a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
10  miles  southwest  of  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  region,  has  de- 
posits of  limestone  and  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity, 
and  manufactures  bra»5  fittings,  harness, 
collars,  fly  nets,  various  wooden  products  and 
fertilizers.  It  was  settled  about  1750  and  was 
first  incorporated  in  1873.  *  It  was  here  lliat 
John  Brown,  after  his  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
was  tried,  condemned  and  hanged  on  2  Dec  1859. 
On  18  Oct.  1863,  a  Confederate  cavalry  division, 
under  General  Imboden,. captured  the  place  and 
secured  424  prisoners  and  large  quantities  of 
military  stores,  but,  on  the  approach  of  a 
superior  Union  force,  almost  immediately  with- 
drew.   Pop.  2,662. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  a  common  name  for 
the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  or  Ursa 
Major.  Originally  instead  of  Charles's  Wain, 
the  name  was  ^carl's*  or  ^churi's  wain,*  mean- 
ing the  farmer's  wagon.  Since  the  time  of 
Homer  this  constellation  has  been  called  a 
wagon;  but  since  the  17th  century  the  name  has 
been  associated  with  Charles  I  and  Charles  IL 
Shakespeare  calls  it  Charles's  Wain. 

CHARLES  THE  WISE.  See  Charles  V 
of  France. 

CHARLESTON,  111.^  county-seat  of  Colts 
County^  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and 
the  Toledo,  Saint  Louis  and  Western  railroads. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  oil,  gas  and  coal 
region,  and  49  miles  southeast  of  Decatur.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  carriages, 
stoves,  plows,  brooms  and  also  flour  mills, 
banks,  good  schools  and  several  churches. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Normal 
School,  and  contains  a  Carnegie  library. 
Charleston  was  settled  in  1830,  and  incorporated 
in  1855.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
chosen  for  two  years,  and  a  council.  The 
waterworks  are  municipally  owned.    Pop.  5,884. 

CHARLESTON,  Mo.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Mississippi,  15  miles  southwest  of  Cairo. 
111.,  on  the  Saint  Louis«  Iron  Mountain  ana 
Southern  Railroad.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
grain,  flour,  fruits,  live  stock  and  potatoes.  It 
contains  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  axe  handle  fac- 
tories and  stave  and  barrel  heading  works, 
Indian  mounds  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity. 
The  city  owns  the  waterworks.    Fop.  3,144. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  die  chief  dty  of 
the  State,  and  most  important  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  seat  of 
Charleston  County:  130  miles  southeast  of 
Columbia,  the  capital,  and  82  miles  north  of 
Savannah.  Railroad  service  includes  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  connections  (Charleston  ^  W. 
Carolina;  Georgia  Railroad;  Cola.,  N.  &  L.; 
Winston-Salem  Southbound;  N.  C.  &  St.  L.; 
L.  &  N.) — Southern  Railway  and  connections 
(O.  C.  and  Georgia  Railroad) — ^and  Seaboard 
Air  Line  and  connections. 

Charleston  lies  on  a  peninsula,   10  ot  12 


miles  long  and  8  or  10  feet  above  high  water, 
between  the  navigable  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  2,100  yards  and  1,400  yards  wide  re- 
spectively at  the  mouth;  the  latter  reinforced 
by  the  Wando  at  the  city,  and  the  estuary  of 
the  three  forming  a  magnificent  landlocked 
harbor,  six  miles  long  by  three  wide,  with  40 
feet  of  water  at  the  city  — one  of  tne  finest, 
safest  and  most  spacious  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

The  harbor's  channel,  lying  for  some  dis- 
tance between  jetties,  is  700  feet  wide  and  has 
a  mean  depth  at  low  water  of  28  feet  and  at 
high  water  of  33  feet.  There  are  aboot  17 
miles  of  available  waterfront,  with  develop- 
ment constantly  in  progress  on  both  the  Ashley 
and  the  Cooper  rivers.  During  the  years  1910 
to  January  1916^  for  example,  wharfage  and  ter- 
minal improvements  costmg  nearly  $5,500,000 
were  made.  Ocean  traffic  nas  been  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  several  large  induce- 
ments held  out  by  Charleston  and  now  its 
steamship  service  includes  Clyde  Steamship 
Company  (Boston,  New  York,  Jacksonville) ; 
Baltimore  &  Carolina  SS.  Company  (Balti- 
more, Georgetown) ;  Philadelphia  &  New  Or- 
leans SS.  Company  (Philadelphia,  New  Or- 
leans) ;  Southern  Transportation  Company 
$arge  line,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  NorfoU^ 
ilmington,  Georgetown)  ;  American-Hawaiian 
SS.  Company  (West  Coast  U.  S.)  ;  Luckenbach 
SS.  Company  (contract  servic^  West  Coast, 
South  Amenca) ;  Grace  Line  (contract  serv- 
ice. West  Coast,  South  Amenca);  Carolina 
Line  (contract  European  service);  United 
Fruit  Company  (port  of  call) ;  Sea  Island 
Steamboat   Company    (Charleston,    Beaufort). 

The  resemblance  of  CHiarleston's  position  to 
Aat  of  New  York  in  its  rivers  and  narbors  is 
striking.  Freight  here  is  moved  directly' from 
vessel  to  freight  cars,  or  vice-versa,  widiout 
lightering  or  trucking.  Distances'  trom  the 
Central  West  to  Charleston  are  not  great  and 
the  city  has  just  entered  upon  a  pctvod  of  rer 
lationship  with  the  Central  Western  cities  and 
manufacturing  points  that  promises  to  make 
of  Charleston  the  port  of  export  and  import 
for  all  these  cities  and  manufacturingpoiats. 
From  a  military  and  naval  viewpoint,  Cnarles- 
ton's  position  is  of  supreme  importance  to  all 
the  Southeast  In  1,728  miles  of  coast  line, 
from  Cai>e  Hatteras  to  the  moUth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  it  has  the  only  United  States  navy 
yard.  Also,  it  is  the  only  place  on  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  with  a  dry  dock  large 
enough  to  repair  a  battleship.  The  city  is  only 
seven  and  one-half  miles  from  the  ocean  and 
the  channel  is  easily  mined  and  is  protected 
by  forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie.  It  is  located 
directly  north  of  the  Panama  Canal,  from 
which  its  sailing  distance  is  only  12  per  cent 
greater  than  that  from  New  Orleans.  It 
has  the  only  large  coaling  terminals  on  the 
coast  and  is  the  distributing  point  for  the 
Carolinas  of  two  of  the  greatest  oil  com- 
panies. ^  Admirals  of  the  navy  have  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  its  wonderful  strategic  ad' 
vantages  and  its  practical  impregnability.  The 
Charleston  navy  yard  is  to-day  in  a  hi^ 
state  of  efficiency,  employing  more  than  4|500 
people  and  paying  civilian  wages  of  more  than 
$5,(XX)j000  annually.  Charleston,  at  the  time  of 
America's  entrance  into  the  World  War,  be- 
came  the   headquarters    of   the    Southeastern 
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Slifitary  Department  and  of  the  Sixth  Naval 
District 

Trade  and  Commerce.— At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  Charleston's  export  trade 
in  cotton,  rice  and  naval  stores  made  up  the 
largest  part  of  a  total  of  about  $17|000,000  an- 
nually. The  war  reduced  this  to  almost  noth- 
ing. The  work  of  repairs  to  docks,  wharves 
and  railroads  was  slow  and  it  is  onlv  in  recent 
years  that  Charleston  has  recovered  from  her 
tremendous  losses  and  has  begun  to  f  orgje  ahead 
rapidly.  Recent  years,  however,  have  witnessed 
strides  that  are  record-breaking,  as  seen  in  the 
statistics  for  1903  and  1913:  Foreign  imports, 
(1903)  $1,768,000,  (1913>  $5,361,000:  coastwise 
imports.  (1903)  $10,315,(ioO,  (1913)  $22,040,000; 
foreign  exports,  (1903)  $3,468,000,  (1913)  $20,- 
783.000;  coastwise  exports,  (1903)  $32,107,000, 
(1913)  $31,040,000;  total  exports  and  miports, 
(1903)  $47,659,000,  (1913)  $79,225,000.  The  fate 
of  increase  since  then  has  been  even  greater,  the 
total  commerce  for  1915  being  $222,^1^4,  and 
that  for  1916  being  $320,04^83.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  cotton,  cotton  goods,  lum- 
ber, fertilizers,  cigars  and  tobacco,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Charleston  is  the  centre  of  the 
second  most  important  trucking  district  of  the 
country  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  district.  In  recent  years,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  and  freight  rate 
adjustments  have  made  the  merchants  of 
Qiarleston  begin  to  look  to  the  Middle  West  for 
a  large  export  trade  in  manufactured  articles, 
(^arlestons  wholesale  business  in  1915 
amounted  to  $30,801,484.  Coal  terminals  cost- 
ing $600,000  were  constructed  in  1915  and  others 
to  cost  an  equal  amount  are  now  under  con- 
struction. These  terminals  and  rate  adjust- 
ments have  made  Charleston  the  most  import- 
ant coaling  port  on  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
outlet  for  some  of  the  largest  coal  fields.  There 
have  recently  been  installed  two  targe  fuel  oil 
tanks,  each  of  700,000  gallons  capacity,  making 
this  the  most  important  oil  supply  and  distribu- 
tion point  between  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans.  The  government  is  now  constructing 
terminals  to  cost  between  twenty  and  thirtv 
millions  dollars  at  North  Charleston  for  1>om 
war  and  peace  uses. 

If  anmacturesw—Charleston's  principal  enter* 
prises  embrace  fertilizers,  lumber  and  timber, 
mineral  waters  and  soda,  bakeries,  textiles,  f  oun* 
dries  and  machinery,  printing  and  jpubUshing, 
tobacco  and  cigars  and  flour  and  grist.  There 
are  also  important  manufactories  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  ice,  medicine  and  rugs,  baskets, 
boxes  and  furniture.  The  most  important  man- 
ufacture is  fertilizer,  with  lumber  second  and 
textiles  third.  Manufacturing  statistics  for  1917 
are  as  follows:  Plants,  190;  capital^  $29,268,513; 
annual  products,  $36,663,945;  salaried  persons 
801;  wage  earners,  14.437;  paid  in  salaries  ana 
wages,  $10,383,067. 

As  a  distributing  and  wholesale  point, 
Charleston  is  pre-eminent  in  its  section.  Whole- 
sale establishments  nund)er  89,  employing  1,528 
wage  earners.  They  pay  wages  and  salaries  of 
$1,135,602  and  do  an  annual  business  of  $30.- 
801,484.  Principal  lines  are  groceries,  cement, 
lime  and  plaster,  drugs,  dry  goods  and  notions, 
flour,  fruit  and  produce,  machinery  and  mill 
supplies,  provisions,  rice  and  shoes. 

Bvildings,  Streets,  Suburbs,  etc^-Charies- 
ton's    long    existence   foir   an    American    city 


(founded  1670)  and  its  position  of  leader^p 
in  all  political  movements  as  well  as  vital  im* 
portance  in  war  time  give  it  rich  historical 
mterest;  and  this,  with  its  fine  climate  and 
its  old  garden-set  mansions  and  outlying  garden 
spots  of  rare  beaut>^  make  it  one  of  the  cnoicest 
and  most  popular  Southern  tourist  resorts.  In 
summer  it  attracts  large  numbers  of  visitors  by 
reason  of  its  beach  resort,  the  Isle  of  Palms, 
where  the  scenes  of  Poe's  ^Gold  Bug*  are  said 
to  have  been  laid. 

Charleston  is  unique  among  American  cities 
in  that  while  keeping  up  with  the  most  modem 
in  commercial  and  mdustrial  progress,  it  has 
preserved  all  its  historic  places  and  features. 
Within  its  gates  the  student  of  history  is  pre* 
sented  opportunities  to  study  every  period  in 
American  life  from  1700  to  the  present  timel 
The  citv  is  laid  out  generally  at  right  angles^ 
but  with  some  picturesque  irregularities  in  the 
streets ;  four  of  these,  ECing  street,  the  principal 
retail'  thoroughfare.  Meeting  street,  the  prin* 
dpal  wholesale  ana  distributing  thoroughfare^ 
and  Rutledge  and  Ashley  avenues,  run  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  city,  north  and  south.  King 
street  ends  in  White  Point  (harden,  a  handsome 
wooded  park  containing  monuments  to  Sergeant 
Jasper  and  his  comrades  and  to  William  Gilmore 
Simms;  the  old  gun  from  the  Keokuk,  the 
Phospluite  Monument  and  a  drinking  fountain 
to  the  heroes  of  the  HunUy  who  lost  their 
lives  in  (Charleston  Harbor  on  the  first  sub* 
marine  boat  ever  built  in  America.  White 
Point  Gardens,  with  its  adjacent  esplanade,  the 
Battery,  1,500  feet  long,  is  Charleston's  greatest 
pride  and  beauty.  The  Battery  gives  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  harbor  and  me  forts.  In 
the  middle  distance  stands  Fort  Sumter;  to  the 
right  the  shores  of  Morris,  James  and  John's 
islands,  on  which  are  located  the  lighthouse  and 
United  States  quaramine  station,  and  where 
formerly  stood  Fort  Johnson,  Battery  Wagner 
and  Cummings  Point;  in  the  distance  to  &e 
left,  the  houses  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Sullivan's 
Island  and  the  Isle  of  Palms,  suburbs  and 
beach  resorts;  nearer  still,  Castle  Pinckney,  on 
its  little  marsh  island  in  the  Cooper,  and  Fort 
Ripley.  Adjohiing  the  Battery  is  a  development 
of  recent  years  called  the  Boulevard.  This  is 
a  section  of  land  filled  in  from  the  river  at  a 
cost  of  about  $4(X),000  and  fronted  by  a  beauti^ 
ful  walk  and  drive  4^000  feet  k>ng.  This,  with 
the  Battery,  gives  a  continuous  waterfront  es-^ 
planade  of  5,500  feet  or  more  than  a  mile. 

(joing  north  from  the  Battery,  one  finds  at 
the  juncture  of  Meeting  and  Broad  streets 
several  large  public  buildings.  Th^  are  the 
county  courthouse,  a  solid  brick  building;  the 
city  hall,  an  imposing  structure  entered  by  a 
double  flight  of  steps  and  containing  valuabie 
paintings  and  relics;  the  United  States  post* 
office,  a  four-stoiy,  $500.00(^  modem  office 
building  of  Carolina  granite,  reputed  to  be  the 
Cleanest  Federal  building  in  the  country,^  and 
Saint  Michael's  Church,  the  central  point  of 
all  Charleston's  historical  associations.  The 
United  States  custom  house,  near  Market 
wharf  on  the  Cooper  River,  is  a  superb  struc- 
ture of  white  marble  costing  some  $3,400,000. 
In  front  of  the  city  hall  is  Washington  .Park 
or  City  HaJl  Park;  containing  a  statue  of  Wil* 
liam  Pitt,  erected  before  the  Revolution  —  the 
British  shot  off  one  of  the  arms  in  1780  ^  and 
moimaients  to  the  Confederate  dead,  to  General 
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Beauregard,  and  a  bt|st  of  H^nry  Timrod,  the 
CharlestoQ  poet  Nearby  is  the  old  post-oi9&ce 
building,  where  Washington  and  LaFayette  wer« 
entertained,  where  Steve  Bonndt  and  other 
pirates  were  imprisoned,  where  the  forbidden 
tea  imports  were  stored  and  whence  the  patriot 
Isaac  Hayne  was  led  to  his  execiition  by  the 
British.  The  Charleston  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce,  which  is  nearby,  was  founded  in  1773 
and  is  the  second  oldest  civic  and  commercial 
body  in  America  and  the  oldest  city  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Going  northward,  from  the  city  hall  one 
comes  upon  the  Gibbes  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
and,  on  the  street  west  of  it,  the  Charleston 
Library,  both  handsome  butldinp;s.  Other  in^ 
teresting  public  buildings  are  South  Carolina 
haH  (1804),  Cfaiarleston  orphan  house  (1794), 
Hibernian  hall  (1799),  the  old  Powder  maga- 
sine  (1705),  the  Slave  market,  the  old  Charles-^ 
ton  market  (1841) ;  and  such  residences  as  the 
Pringle  house,  built  in  1765;  the  old  Heyward 
house,  in  w(hich  Washington  was  entertained 
for  a  wedc  in  1791;  the  Huger  residence,  in 
which   Lord  William   Campbell,   last  €ok)ntal 

Svefnor  of  South  Carolina^  resided ;  the  Wil- 
m  Washington  house  ana  the  Horry  house. 
in  addition  to  the  Battery  and  Washington 
Park,  Charleston's  parks  include  Marion  -S«i«ire, 
or.  ^Qtadei  Green,^  containiag  a  statue  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  other  interesting  objects; 
Hampton  Parl^  with  sunken  gardens  and  a 
wealth  of  Southern  foliage;  Colonial  Lake  and 
Common;  Hampstead  Mall  and  Gannon  Park. 
(Charleston  has  one  of  the  best  dectric  street 
railways  in  the  country,  covering  the  city  com* 
pletely  and  running  to  the  navy  yard,  seven 
miles  distant,  and  to  North  Charleston,  a 
suburban  devdopmoit  which  is  being  built  into 
a  model  city  along  scientific  lines.  A  ferry 
line  gives  tran^ortation  across  the  river  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  a  suburb,  and  thence  an  electric 
railway  runs  through  Sullivan's  Island,  where 
is  to  he  found  Fort  Moultrie,  and  finally  to  the 
Isle  of  Pafans,  (Hiarleston's  beach  resort,  that 
boasts  a  beautiful  white  sand  beach  mne  miks 
long,  cottages,  a  large  pavilion  and  other 
resort  features.  Magnolia  Gardens,  12  mijies 
west  on  the  Ashley,  are  petixaps  the  principal 
attraction  for  beauty*lovers  who  visit  Charles^ 
ton.  They  are  among  the  world's  famous 
gardens,  having  been  begun  by  one  of  the  Dray* 
tons  generations  ago.  Summerville,  22  miles 
north  of  Charleston,  is  a  summer  resort  for 
Sou^em  people  and  a  fashionable  winter  re- 
sort for  those  of  the  North.  Magnolia  CtmA* 
tery  is  Charleston's  largest  and  most  beautiful 
burial  place.  A  new  cemetery  of  large  proper-* 
tions  has  been  opened,  however -*<- the  River* 
view.  Charleston  has  a  new  and  thorough  »r8* 
tem  of  drainage  which  further  improves  At  fine 
sanitary  condition  for  whidi  the  city  has  been 
noted. 

EdQcnti<m.--*The  public-school  system,  es- 
tablished in  1810,  hadr  in  1^14,  eight  school 
buildings.  For  all  primary  and  preforatory 
education,  public  and  private,  the  statistics  are: 
20  institutions,  241  teachers,  7,816  pupils,  buM^ 
ings  vakted  at  $465,500,  annual  expenditures  of 
$291,324.  For  higher  education  the  principal 
institutions  are  College  of  Charleston,  chartered 
in  1785;  the  Military  Collecre  of  Soirtfa  Caro- 
lina, a  State  institution,  eatablished  in  1845,  one 
of  tile  foremost  military  schools  in  the  oowitry 


and  famed  for  the  active  part  its  students  took 
in  the  Civil  War;  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina^  a  State  institiHioB  ranking^  in  Cl^^s  A 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.;  Porter 
Military  Academy,  Charleston  High  School, 
Memmincer  High  and  Normal  School,  Academy 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Confederate  College, 
Ashley  Hall,  Avery  Normal  Institute,  Walling- 
ford  Academy  for  Colored  Youth  and  many 
private  academies  and  schools.  The  Charles-* 
ton  Museum,  the  oldest  museum  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  having  been  founded  in  1773^  is 
alao  qne  of  the  most  complete  and  welWounded 
collections  outside  the  largest  cities.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  collecting  and  exhibition  work,  it 
works  with  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
city. 

•Chnrches  and  Charitable  Inatitutions.— 
Charleston  is  tri^y  a  city  of  churches,  there 
being  81  (42  white  and  39  colored),  divided 
amoBg  the  Adveotist,  Bi^sl.  Christian,  Chris- 
tian Science,  Congregational,  Episcopalian* 
French  Protestant,  Greek  Orthodox,  He- 
brew, Ludieran,  Methodist*  Presbyterian» 
Roman  Catnolic  and  Unitarian  denominations 
among  the  white  churehes  and  Baptist;  Con- 
gregational Episcofl»ai,  Methodist.  Presby«' 
terian  and  Roman  CathoUc  among  the  colored. 
The  leading  deaominations  are  Episcopalian* 
Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  It  is  the  home 
of  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  South  CaroUna  and 
also  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  has  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  that  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist.  The  oldest  church  building  is 
Samt  Michael's  (Protestant  £;gtiscopal),  dat- 
ing from  1761,  with  a  ins,  ehim%,  of 
interesting  hisAory,  and  numerous  associa- 
tions that  make  it  the  most  famous  church  in 
South  Carolina;  the  oldest  organisation  is 
that  of  Saint  FhiHp's  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
whose  building  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of 
1835,  after  having  been  saved  from  two  earlier 
fires,  and  whose  present  one  is. a  classic  sttuc- 
ture  of  great  beauty  and  originality,  with  a 
steeple  nearly  200  feet  hig^  bearing  at  night  a 
beacon,  visible  far  oftit  at  sea;  and  with  a 
churchyard  full  of  distinguished  namesi,  in* 
chMfing  (Zalhottc^  Gadsden,  Rutledge  and 
Pinckney.  The  Circular  (Congregational) 
Church  is  noted,  while  the  Old  Huguenot 
Church  is  the  only  congregation  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Other  churches  of  interest 
are  Grace  (Protestant  £i>iscopal),  the  Scotch^ 
the  Second  and  Westminster  Presbyterian; 
Chadd  Square  (Baptist)  and  Fir«t  (Baptist) ; 
Unitarian-  Befhel  and  Trinity  (Methodist); 
the  Hasdl  Street  Synagogue  (Hebrew)  ;  Saint 
Matthew's  (Lutheran);  Saint  Mary's  (Catho- 
lic). 

Of  the  charitable  organisations  and  institu- 
tions, the  most  important  are  the  Orphan 
House,  founded  1793,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  ui 
the  United  States;  the  Euston  Home  for  the 
Aged ;  Home  for  Mothers^  Widows  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Confederate  Soldiers;  the  Roper  Hos- 
pital: the  ahnshouse;  the  Old  Folks'  Home  for 
Agea  Colored  People;  the  Shirras  Dispensary. 
Among  charitable  societies  ale  Associated 
Charities;  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  otfgan- 
ieed  1813;  Ladies'  Fuel  Society;  Safint  An- 
drew's Society,  founded  by  Scotchmen  in  17201 
the  oldest  sodeCy  in  the  city;  Hebrew  Bencr- 
olctit  Society^  and  the  Smmt  Carolitia  So- 
dcty,  founded  by  Huguenots  in  1736,  renamed 
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from  the  Two-Bit  Club,  so  called  from  the 
sum  contributed  by  each  member  at  each  meet- 
ing for  the  relief  of  their  owti  indigent. 

Charleston's  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation will  compare  favorably  with  that  in 
any  city  of  its  size.  It  occupies  a  building 
costing  $157,000,  contributed  by  the  people  of 
the  oty.  There  is  also  an  active  Ifoung 
Wotten's  Christian  Association  in  the  city^  with 
a  handsome  new  building  under  construction. 

Banksv-^  In  Charieston  there  are  19  national 
savings  and  State  banks,  with  aggregate  cajH- 
tai  and  surplus  ol  $5,077,899,  resources  of 
neaiiy  $40,367,069,  and  deposits  of  $31,002,632. 
The  city's  annual  bank  clearings  are  more  than 
$175,000^000.  Charleston  also  has  in  active 
operation  btiilding  and  loan  associations  with 
aggregate  capital  amounting  t?d  between  $2,- 
mm  and  $3,000,000. 

Goyemment  and  Pinancesw— The  govern* 
inent  is,  bv  the  charter  of  1836:  a  four^eara' 
mayor  and  a  council  elected  half  by  wards  and 
half  at  large.  The  administrative  boards  and. 
officials  are  partly  appointive  by  the  mayoff 
and  partly  elective  by  the  council.  The  citr 
expenses  are  about  $600,000  a  year,  of  which 
$60,000  each  goes  for  schools  and  charities^ 
$75,000  for  jpofice  and  $50,000  for  the  fire  de- 
partment. The  net  debt  in  1910  was  $4,086,500; 
the  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property^ 
$18,824,978,  of  which  $12,400,000  is  real  estate; 
the  city  tax  rate  is  $27.80  per  $1,000,  besides  a 
school  tax  of  $1  and  a  State  and  county  tax  oi 

Population^— In  1790,  the  fixst  census^ 
16^59;  1800,  18»924;  1810,  24,711;  1820,  24.780; 
1830,  30,289;  1840,  29,261;  1850,  42,985;  186a 
40,522:  1870,  48,956;  188a  49,984;  1890,  54,955; 
1900.  55,807;  19ia  58,833;  1916^  72,000;  1918, 
81,807. 

Historyr*-The  first  settlement  in  South 
Carolina  was  made  at  Port  Royal  by  the 
French,  in  1562 ;  it  was  not  success!  ul«  but  they 
never  forgot  the  experiment  or  their  favor  for 
the  region.  In  1670  an  English  colony  under 
Gov.  William  S^yle  made  for  Port  Royal  also; 
but  on  the  advice  of  the  cacique  of  Kiawab 
(the  then  name  of  the  Ashley),  settled  instead 
at  Albemarle  Poinf,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Kiawah,  three  miles  from  the  present  site,— 
fortunately,  as  the  colony  Lord  Cardross 
planted  at  Port  Royal  was  exterminated  by  the 
^aniards  in  1686.  The  settlement  Was  named 
diaries  Town  after  Charles  11    Within  two 

?;ars  the  settlers  had  discovered  that  Oyster 
oint,  the  end  of  the  Charleston  peninsula,  was 
a  better  site,  and  within  10  years  later  had  be- 
come the  main  settlement  and  the  offices  were 
removed  there.  The  first  village  was  on  the 
Cooper  entirety,  as  the  main  business  still  is. 
The  commerce  even  at  this  earljr  date  was 
lively,  16  vessels  sometimes  discharging  at  once. 
In  1665-86  a  colony  of  Huguenot  refugees  set- 
tled there  and  built  a  church:  this  strain  has 
deadly  molded  Charleston  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Its  fiery  zeal  in  heading  every  political 
movement  is  perhaps  due  to  this  quick  French 
blood.  In  1704  there  were  five  churches :  Sain( 
Philip's,  the  Huapenot,  the  First  Baptist,  a 
Presb3rterian  and  Congregatiorial  meeting- 
house and  a  Quaker  one.  In  August  1706  an 
allied  French  and  Spanish  fleet  attacked  it,  but 
were  driven  off  by  a  small  iniprovised  fleelt 
under     Lieutenant-Governor     Rheti;     shprtly 


afterward  another  French  vessel,  unaware  of 
the^  others'  defeat,  came  up  and  landed  a  party, 
which  was  routed  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  surr 
vivors,  with  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the 
marines,  captured.  The  city  at  this  time  was 
desolated  with  yellow  fever,  but  this  militia 
action  counts  among  the  brilliant  feats  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession.  In  1755  a  colony  of 
1,200  deported  Acadians  settled  there,  sttU 
further  reinforcihg  the  French  element.  In 
1773,  Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston  writes  in  his 
diary  that  the  town  was  beautiful  and  in  many 
respects  magnificent*;  and  *far  surpassed 
everything  he  ever  saw  or  expected  to  see  iii 
America.*  It  was  at  this  time  the  third  seaport 
in  size  in  America,  and  In  1774  established  a 
chamber  of  ccRnmerce.  It  was  not  only  the 
first  Southern  city  to  join  the  Revolutionary 
movement,  but  was  the  prime  agent  in  bring- 
ing about  the  first  provincial  con^^ress  10  years 
before;  it  held  the  first  constitutional  conveitr 
tion  in  any  colonv  in  March  1776,  and  promuU 
sated  an  independent  constttution.  On  28  June 
Uie  British  fleet,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  be*- 
sieged  the  dty,  and  was  beaten  off  with  ter- 
rible ioiss  by  the  garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie  bei* 
hind  an  improvised  palmetto  fortification.  In 
1779  a  second  attack  tmder  Gen.  Augustine 
Prevost  was  defeated.  But  on  12  May  1780 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  captured  it  and  its  garrison 
under  General  linoDln,  after  a  six  weeks'  siege ; 
it  was  not  reoccupied  by  the  Americans  till  14 
Dec.  1782.  In  1783  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
city,  and  remained  the  capital  of  South  Caro^ 
Kna  till  1790.  In  1784  it  exported  the  first  bale 
of  cotton  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
Etirope.  In  1793  some  500  French  refugees 
from  the  massacres  of  San  Domingo  settled 
there.  It  was  the  heart  of  the  Nullification 
movement  in  1832,  as  of  all  movements  to  opr 
pose  Federal  authority  first  and  last;  and  the 
Breckenridge  convention  of  1860  met  here  be- 
fore adjourning  to  Baltimore.  The  convene 
tion  which  proclaimed  the  State's  secession 
from  the  Union  was  held  here  20  Dec.  186a 
The  Gvil  War  was  begun  by  its  bombardment 
and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  on  12-13  April 
1861 ;  and  from  7  April  1863  on,  for  nearlv  two 
yearsj  the  fort  was  incessantly  besieged  and 
steadily  bombarded  by  the  Union  fleet,  for  the 
last  18  months  it  being  only  a  heap  of  ruina, 
but  impregnable.  On  17  Feb.  1865,  on  the  sur- 
render of  Columbia,  Hardee  evacuated  the  ci^ 
and  burned  all  public  buildings,  stores  and  ship- 
long,.  and  the  next  day  Foster^  and  the  Union 
forces  took  possession.  Despite  its  devastar 
tion  )uid  wreckage,  it  grew  21  per  cent  from 
1860  to  1870,  while  it  had  fallen  off  in  the  pre- 
vious decade, —  pi  curious  phenomenon.  La 
1886,  on  31  August,  the  heaviest  earthquake 
ever  recorded  in  the  United  States  destroyed 
several  hundred  buildings,  and  made  threer 
fourths  of  the  whole  uninhabitable,  killed 
scores  of  people  and  caused  a  property  damage 
estimated  at  $8,000,000.  On  2  Dec.  1901  the 
South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Ex- 
position was  inaugurated  in  the  dty.  '  The  year 
1906  saw  Charleston  beginning  the  era  of 
modern  business  and  commercial  prosperity 
upon  which  she  is  now  fully^  launched.  In  the 
10  years  that  have  passed  since  then,  the  city 
has  grown  faster  than  in  25  or .  30 
years  before.  It  has  now  assumed  its  posi- 
tion a§  the  leading  seaport  pity  of  the  South 
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Atlantic  and  the  most  important  military  point 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Her  people  have  been  filled  with 
a  great  faith  in  her  future  and  are  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  make  their  city  as  great  in 
the  America  of  the  future  as  she  was  in  that 
of  the  past. 

For  a  compact  sketch  of  its  history,  consult 
Yates  Snowden  in  Powell's  ^Historic  Towns  of 
the  Southern  States*  and  Mrs.  Ravenell's, 
^Charleston,  the  Place  and  the  People*;  in 
connection  with  State  history,  McCraoy's  three 
volumes  of  South  Carolina  history,  1897-1901. 
Sidney  Rittenberg, 
Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  AtUckt  on.  In 
May  1776  a  British  squadron  under  Peter 
Paiker  with  troops  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
(q.v.)  sailed  to  reduce  South  Carolina,  on  1 
June  anchoring  off  Sullivan's  Island  (q.v.), 
near  Charleston.  The  dty  had  been  put  in  a 
state  of  defense  by  Gens.  John  Armstrongs 
Chades  Lee  and  Robert  Howe  (qq.v.)  and 
Fort  Moultrie  (q.v.)  on  Sullivan's  island  had 
been  strengthened  and  garrisoned  bv  435 
troops  under  Col.  William  Moultrie  (q.v.).  On 
28  June  the  fleet  opened  fire  and  troops  were 
sent  to  flank  the  fort  but  its  defenders  replied 
so  vigorously  that  the  fleet  was  compelled  to 
retire  and  the  troops  were  unable  to  reach  the 
rear.  A  few  days  later  the  squadron  set  sail 
ior  New  York.  Consult  (^rdon,  William, 
^American  Revolution^  (Vol.  II) :  Drayton, 
W.  H.,  < Memoirs  of  the  Revolution>  (Vol 
II) ;  Moultrie,  William,  ^Memoirs  of  the 
Revolution  >  (Vol.  I);  McCrady,  Edward, 
<South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution^  (p.  137 
et  seq.) ;  Ramsay,  David,  <  History  of  the 
Revolution >  (Vol.  I) ;  Sparks,  Jared,  < Cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution )  (Vol.  II,  pp. 
494-505);  Wiley  and  Rines,  <The  United 
States>  (Vol.  II,  pp.  404-07).  In  December 
1779  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  from  New  York 
and  on  11  Feb.  1780  landed  about  30  miles 
south  of  Charleston.  With  reinforcements 
from  New  York  and  Savannah,  he  had  about 
13,000  troops,  to  oppose  which  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln  (qv.)  had  about  2,000  regulars  and 
1,000  militia,  besides  residents.  On  9  April 
the  fleet  passed  Fort  Moultrie  and  Clinton  es- 
tablished his  batteries  before  the  city,  dispatch- 
ing small  expeditions  to  cut  off  communication 
ivith  the  interior.  On  21  April  Lincoln  offered 
to  capitulate,  but  Ointon  rejected  his  terms,  on 
7  May  captured  Fort  Moultrie,  then  threatened 
to  assault  the  city  and  finally  compelled  Lin- 
coln to  capitulate,  12  May.  More  than  5,000 
persons  were  captured  besides  400  pieces  of 
artillery,  large  (quantities  of  stores,  a  number 
of  small  American  frigates  and  two  French 
vessels.  This  paved  the  way  for  Comwallis' 
operations  against  Crates,  culminating  in  the 
battle  of  Camden  (q.v.).  Consult  McCrady, 
^ South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution^  (p.  427 
vt  seq.) ;  Sparks,  ^Correspondetice  of.  the 
Revolution^  (Vol.  II,  p.  401  et  seq.) ;  Ramsay, 
<  History  of  the  Revolution*  (Vol.  II);  (Gor- 
don, ^American  Revolution>  (Vol.  Ill) ;  Loss- 
ing,  <Field-Book  of  the  Revolution>  (Vol.  II)  ; 
Tarleton,  Banastre,  <  History  of  the  Campaigns 
of  1780^1  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North 
America* ;  Stedman,  Charles,  *  American  War' 
(Vol.    11);    Moultrie,    <Mcmoirs>    (Vol   II); 


Wiley  and  Rines,  <The  United  States*    (VoL 
III.  pp.  187-92). 

CHARLSSTON,  W.  Va.,  city,  capital  of 
the  State  and  county-seat  of  Kanawha  County, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  and  Elk  rivers* 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Central, 
the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  and  the  Charleston, 
C  and  Sutton  raiiroa<fi»  130  miles  south  bf 
west  of  Wheeling.  It  is  an  important  coouner- 
cial,  lumber  and  coal-mining  centre,  with 
steamer  communications  with  all  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  River  ports.  In  1910  it  contained 
63  manufacturing  establishments,-  valued  at 
$2,824,882.  It  has  extensive  salt  springs.  State 
house,  custom  house,  hospital  and  opera-houseu 
three  national  banks  and  several  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  22,996. 

CHARLESTOWN,  Mass.,  since  1874  a  part 
of  the  municipality  of  Boston,  previously  a 
separate  city  and  seaport.  One  of  the  Aid 
navy  yards  m  the  United  States,  occupying  an 
.area  of  about  100  acres,  is  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Charlestown.  It  was  settled  as  early  as 
1629,  and  in  1634  became  a  town,  its  original 
territory  being  considerably  larger  than  at 
present,  having  been  divided  up  to  form  the 
towns  of  Wobum^  Maiden,  Stoneham,  Burling- 
ton and  Somerville,  and  parts  of  Medford» 
Cambridge,  Arlington  and  Reading.  It  was 
the  scene  of  stirring  events  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought 
here  17  June  1775,  when  the  British  set  fire  to 
the  town,  destroying  320  buildings,  valued  at 
$525,000.  The  battle  is  commemorated  by  a 
monument.  Charlestown  was  the  home  of  John 
Harvard,  the  earliest  benefactor  of  Harvard 
University,  and  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
It  had  a  population  of  23,373  at  the  time  of  its 
annexation  to  Boston.  Consult  Sawyer,  <01d 
Charlestown>    (1902). 

CHARLESTOWN,  South  Africa,  a  town  of 
the  extreme  north  of  Natal,  on  the  railway 
from  Durban  to  Johannesburg.  It  stands  at  a 
height  of  over  5,300  feet.  Majuba  Hill  is  four 
miles  distant 

CHARLBT,  shar-la,  Nicolas  Tottsaaint, 
French  painter  and  engraver:  b.  Paris,  20  Dec. 
1792;  d.  Paris,  29  Oct.  1845.  He  held  a  derkh 
ship  under  the  Empire,  but  lost  it  at  the  Res- 
toration (1815),  and  afterward  devoted  him- 
self to  art.  After  studying  awhile  under  Gros, 
he  gradually  formed  for  himself  a  style  in 
which  he  had  no  rivaL  He  was  especially  suo- 
x:essful  in  his  sketches  of  children  and  military 
incidents.  His  drawings  numbered  abodt  2,000l 
His  pictures  in  oil  include  ^Episode  in  the 
Retreat  from  Russia >  (Lyons)  and  ^Wounded 
Soldiers  Halting  in  a  Rain'  (Valenciennes). 
Of  special  im|)ortance  are  his  illustrations  of 
^Napoleon's  Diarv  at  Saint  Helena.'  Consult 
his  biography  by  Lacombe  (Paris  1856) ;  Dayot 
(Paris  1893);  Dayot,  <Lcs  peintres  militares 
Charlet  et  Raffet>  (ib.). 

CHARLBVILLR,shar-le-vel,  France,  town 
in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  opposite  Mezi^res,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  suspjension  bridge.  It  is 
regularly  built,  has  straight,  wide  and  dean 
streets,  and  a  public  square  and  fountain,  snr- 
rounded  by  arcades,  from  which  the  four  prin- 
dpfld  streets  diverge.     It  manufactures  faanK 
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ware,  leather,  sugar,  brushes  and  beer;  and  the 
Meuse  affords  facilities  for  considerable  trade 
in  metals,  coal,  iron,  slate,  wine  and  nails.  It 
was  the  mediaeval  Area  Remorum  and  Carolop- 
oHs,  and  an  important  military  station  until  the 
destruction  of  its  fortifications  in  1687. 

CHARLEVOIX,  shar-le-vwa,  Pierre 
Pransois  Xavier  de»  French  Jesuit  travder :  b. 
Saint  Quentin,  29  Oct.  1682;  d.  La  Fleche,  1 
Feb.  1761.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1698  and  taught  in  Quebec  from 
1705  to  1709.  After  a  brief  return  to  France 
he  was  again  sent  to  America  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  object  of  this  journey  was  the 
discovery  of  the  *  Western  Sea*  then  supposed 
to  be  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  voyaged 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  His 
chief  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  ^Histoire  et 
description  generale  de  la  Nouvelle  France  avec 
le  journal  historique  d'un  voyage  fait  dans 
rAmirique  septentrionale'  (1744;  Eng.  trans, 
by  J.  G.  Shea  1865-72).  His  other  works 
include  ^Histoire  et  description  generale  du 
Tapon>  (.1715);  ^Vie  de  la  mere  Mane  de 
rlncamation^  (1724) ;  ^Histoire  de  Tile  espag- 
nole,  ou  de  Saint  Dominque>  (1730)  ;  and  ^His- 
toire  du  Paraguay,  (1756;  Eng.  trans.  1769). 

CHARLEVOIX,  sharl^-^oc',  Mich.,  city 
and  county-seat  of  Qiarlevoix  County,  210 
miles  northeast  of  Grand  Rapids^  on  the  Pine 
River  and  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cement,  lime,  lumber  and 
stone,  and  a  Gamete  library.  It  has  extensive 
fishing  and  lumbering  interests  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  branch  station  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Hatchery.  The  city  is  a  favorite  summer 
resort  and  owns  the  electric-lighting  and  water 
plants.  It  was  chartered  as  a  aty  in  1905.  Pop. 
2,420. 

CHARLOCK.    See  Mustard. 

CHARLOTTE,  Mich.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Eaton  County,  15  miles  southwest  of  Lans- 
ing, on  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  railroads.  It  was  settled  in  1835,  was 
first  incorporated  in  1863  as  a  village,  and  as 
a  city  in  1871.  It  has  a  Carnegie  library  and 
manufactories  of  furniture,  automobiles^ 
bridges  and  athletic  equipment  It  contains  also 
grist  mills  and  ^ain  elevators.  The  water- 
works are  municipal  property.    Pop.  4,886. 

CHARLOTTE,  sha'lot,  N.  C,  city  and 
county-seat  of  Mecklenburg  County,  on  Sugar 
Creek,  and  on  the  Southern  and  Seaboard  Air- 
line, the  Piedmont  and  Northern  and  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  railroads,  267  miles  northeast  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Electric  car  lines  connect  the 
city  with  surrounding  towns.  The  city  covers 
an  area  of  about  20  sauare  miles,  and  its  streets 
are  macadamized  and  lighted  with  electricity. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  United 
States  post-office  and  courthouse,  the  assay 
office,  city  hall,  county  courthouse,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings,  the  Audi- 
torium, several  Hne  business  blocks  and  nu- 
merous hotels.  Nearly  all  the  leading  religions 
are  represented,  and  there  are  many  handsome 
church  edifices.  The  charitable  institutions  in- 
clude Saint  Peter's  Home  and  Hospital,  a  hos- 
fital  for  colored  people,  Thompson  Orphanage, 
^resbyterian  Home  for  Aged^  and  Hplpless 
Women,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Alexander 
Rescue  Home  for  Children,  Negro  Orphanage, 


Crittenton  Home^  Mer(^  Hospital  (Catholic), 
and  the  Country  Home.  Beside  several  public 
and  private  schools  there  are  Elizabeth  College 
and  Conservatory  of  Music  for  young  women, 
Presbyterian  College,  Saint  Mary's  seminary 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mertnr,  North  Car- 
olina Medical  College  and  Biddle  University 
for  colored  students.  There  is  also  a  Carnegie 
library.  Charlotte  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
and  an  extensive  cotton  growing  region  *  it  is 
the  trade  centre  for  Mecklenburg  and  sur- 
rounding counties,  and  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
Southern  cotton  mill  industry,  having  23  mills, 
operating  191,266  spindles  and  4,326  looms. 
Within  a  radius  of  100  miles  are  over  400  mills 
operating  5,000,000  spindles,  125,000  looms  and 
3,000  knitting  machines.  The  electric  plants  in 
the  vicinity  sui>ply  light  and  power  for  many 
surrounding  cities  and  towns.  There  are  sev- 
eral gold  mines  nearby.  Manufactures  include 
cotton-milling  machinery,  cotton-seed  oil  and 
by-products,  various  kinds  of  machinery,  agri- 
cultural implements,  fertilizers,  pipe,  hardware, 
brick,  sadolery  ana  harness,  beltmg,  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  drugs,  flour,  cement  and  build- 
ing materials,  scales,  caskets,  show  cases,  etc. 
The  United  States  census  of  manufactures  for 
1914  recorded  106  industrial  establishments  of 
factory  grade,  employing  4,279  persons,  of 
whom  3.800  were  wage  earners,  receiving  an- 
nually $1,477,000  in  wages.  The  capital  in- 
vested aggregated  $11,806,000,  and  the  year's 
output  was  valued  at  $10,893,000:  of  this,  $3,- 
367,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
There  are  several  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
publications.  There  are  four  naticmal  and  one 
savings  banks,  two  trust  companies  and  three 
building  and  loan  associations  with  combined 
capitalization  of  $4,632,590  and  deposits  of 
$5,263,279.20.  The  taxable  valuation  is  about 
$12,000,000.  The  city  is  divided  into  11  wards. 
The  government  under  the  1907  charter  is 
vested  in  a  mavor  and  a  board  of  aldermen  of 
21  members  (elected  for  two  vears)  and  minor 
dty  officials.  The  waterworks  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality  and  there  is  a  paid 
fire  department  Charlotte  was  settled  about 
1750,  was  incorporated  in  1768  and  became  the 
county-seat  in  1774.  It  received  its  city  charter 
in  1866  and  its  present  charter  in  1507.  The 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  in  the  city  in  May  1775.  The  signers  are 
commemorated  by  a  monument  During  the 
Revolution  several  bloody  battles  were  fotidit 
in  and  around  Charlotte.  In  September  1/80, 
Lord  Comwallis  entered  Charlotte,  and  oc- 
cupied it  for  several  days.  He  referred  to  it 
as  a  ^hornet's  nest,*  and  this  has  since  been 
adopted  as  the  city's  emblem.  Later  in  the 
year  General  Gates  made  his  headquarters  here. 
The  city  was  the  last  meeting  place  of  the  full 
Confederate  Cabinet  (See  Mecklenburg 
County).    Pop.  38,000. 

CHARLOTTENBURG,  shar-lot'ten-boorg, 
Prussia,  residential  suburb  adjoining  Berlin  on 
the  west,  and  now  practically  forming  ^art  of 
it,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Spree.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Berlin  by  street  railway,  by  the 
Stadtbahn  and  the  Hochbahn  (an  elevated 
road).  It  contains  a  palace  built  for  Sophia 
Charlotte,  the  first  queen  of  Prussia,  which  was 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  l7th  century.  In  the 
garden  is  the  handsome  Doric  mausoleum, 
erected  in  1810  by  Gentze,  containing  the  tombs 
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of  Frederick  William  III  and  Queen  Louisa, ' 
and  Emperor  William  I  and  Empress  Augusta. 
The  town  was  founded  soon  after.  The  town 
contains  various  important  educational  and 
other  institutions,  including  a  school  of  artillery 
and  engineering,  and  a  technical  high  school, 
royal  academy  of  music,  royal  academy  of  art, 
physical-technical  institute  and  a  military  pre- 
paratory school.  The  technical  academy  is  a 
spacious  and  noteworthy  building,  and  contains 
a  valuable  architectural  museum.  A  splendid 
municipal  opera-house  was  opened  in  1912.  The 
manufacturing  interests  are  important;  chief 
among  them  is  a  porcelain  factoi^,  founded  in 
1761.  There  are  also  iron  foundries  and  man- 
ufactures of  machinery,  glass,  pottery,  electrical 
apparatus,  dyes,  wagons,  aspnalt,  woodworking 
machinery,  beer,  paper,  leather  and  chemicals. 
Pop.  305,181. 

CHARLOTTBSVILLB,  Va.,  county-seat 
of  Albemarle  G)unty,  on  the  Rivanna  River, 
and  on  the  Chesapesdce  and  Ohio  and  the  South- 
em  railroads,  96  miles  soutkwest  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  of 
Saint  Anne's  School  for  Girls.  Jefferson  School, 
Miller's  Manual  Training  Scnool  and  the  Uni- 
versity Summer  School.  It  contains  also  two 
hospitals  and  two  sanatoriums.  MonticeUo, 
Jefferson's  home,  is  but  three  miles  distant,  to 
the  southeast  The  city  has  woolen,  flour,  silk 
and  planing  mills,  tan-bark,  locust-pin  and  ci^r 
factories,  wine  presses,  etc.,  and  is  in  a  rich 
agricultural  and  fruit-growing  region.  It  is  a 
popular  summer  resort;  has  electric  lights  and 
street  railways,  a  national  bank  and  several 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Settled  as  early 
as  1744,  Charlottesville  was  chartered  as  a  cit^ 
in  1888.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
city  manager  elected  by  the  city  council.  'The 
waterworks  and  gas  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  mtmicipaiity.    Pop.  6^765. 

CHARLOTTETOWN,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada,  capital  city  of  the  province;  in 

Sueen's  County  at  the  head  of  Hillsborough 
ay,  at  the  confluence  of  three  large  tidal 
rivers,  on  the  Prince  E.  I.  Railway.  Its  fine 
harbor  accommodates  vessels  of  ttie  greatest 
draught,  and  it  has  a  large  export  trade.  The 
country  in  the  neighborhood  is  very  fertile 
and  the  horses  of  the  district  have  a  wide 
reputation.  The  fisheries  are  extensive  and 
important;  oysters  and  lobsters  are  plentiful, 
and  are  canned  and  shipped  in  large  quantities. 
Charlottetown  has  iron  foundries,  woolen  mills, 
railway  workshops,  packing  houses,  sash  fac- 
tory, starch  factory,  etc.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  the  town  well  built  and  lighted  by  gas  and 
electricity.  It  has  good  water  and  sewerage 
systems.  It  has  fine  public  buildings.  It  has 
excellent  public  and  normal  school^  a  business 
college,  and  is  the  seat  of  Prince  of  Wales  Col- 
lege, Saint  Dmistan's  College  (Roman  Cath- 
olic) and  a  Methodist  college.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  United  States  consulate  and  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Oitholic  bishopric.  Charlottetown  was 
founded  about  1750,  by  the  French,  and  was 
called  Port  la  Joie.  It  came  under  English  rule 
in  1763  with  the  cession  of  Canada.  In  1775  it 
was  raided  by  American  privateers,  but  the 
prisoners  were  returned  and  the  property  of  the 
people  restored  by  order  of  General  Washing- 
ton.   The  first  conference  toward  a  federation' 


of  the  Canadian  provbces  was  held  in  Char- 
lottetown in  1864.    Pop.  11.198. 

CHARLTON,  John,  Canadian  statesman: 
b.  near  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  1827:  d,  1910.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Springfield  Academy,  went  to 
Ontario  in  1849.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
farmer  and  merchant  and  acquired  a  fortune 
in  the  lumber  business.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal.  He 
attracted  attention  through  his  knowledge  of 
trade  and  tariff  questions  and  advocated  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  private  and  public 
morality.  He  supported  the  Conservative 
premier  during  the  crisis  of  the  Rid  rebellion 
in  1885.  He  secured  the  passage  of  various 
laws  for  the  protection  of  women  and  girls  and 
was  an  advocate  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States. 

CHARM,  anything  believed  to  possess  some 
occult  or  supernatural  power,  such  as  an  amu- 
let, spell,  etc.,  but  properly  applied  to  spells 
couched  m  formulas  of  words  or  verse. 

Among  celebrated  charms  the  Danish  Dane- 
brog,  or  national  banner,  stands  prominent. 
This  banner  was  said  to  have  been  woven  in  a 
day  and  a  night  by  three  daughters  of  a  cele- 
brated Norse  chieftain,  of  the  race  of  Ynglings 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  god  Odin. 
These  girls  were  deeply  versed  in  the  lore 
of  the  gods,  giants,  dwarfs  and  noms,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  bamier  th^  placed  a  raven, 
the  bird  of  Odin,  wonderfully  lifelike  and  real- 
istic. The  superstition  was  that  the  resuk  of  a 
battle  was  foretold  by  this  raven,  which  if  vic- 
tory was  to  fall  to  the  possessors  of  the  Imui- 
ner,  held  its  head  and  bill  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. By  observing  this  banner  the  Dane$  in 
three  )rears'  time  had  won  Zl  knportant  battles, 
going  into  action  onlv  when  the  raven  looked 
sksrward.  If  the  bird  looked  droopy  and  held 
its  head  low,  they  remained  in  camp,  or,  i£  in 
action,  and  the  attitude  of  the  rtiven  suddenly 
changed,  they  withdrew  from  the  field.  Alfred, 
the  king  of  the  En^ish  Saxons,  noting  the  en- 
thusiasm which  this  banner  inspired  in  the 
Danes,  determined  to  capture  it,  and  succeeded 
after  a  savage  battle  in  which  the  Danes  fought 
desperately  for  three  hours.  When,  however, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons,  and  the 
head  and  wings  of  the  raven  drooped,  there  was 
a  general  rout.  The  Danes  were  models  of 
courage  and  bravery  so  long  as  superstition 
fanned  the  fire  of  faith  in  their  hearts,  but  they 
were  arrant  cowards  the  minute  they  realized 
that  their  idol  was  powerless  to  protect  them. 
Another  curious  charm  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washin^on.  This  is  a 
necklace  of  human  fingers  which  was  captured 
from  the  Sioux  Indians  in  1876,  the  loss  of 
which  brought  about  the  subjection  of  the  In- 
dians. Consult  Grendon,  ^The  Anglo-Saxon 
Channs^  (in  Journal  of  American  Folk'Lore, 
Vol.  XXII,  Boston  1909). 

CHARMBS,     sharm,     Francis,     French 

editor:  b.  Aurillac  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  Aurillac  and  at  the  Wcces  of 
Clermont^errand  and  Poitiers.  In  18/^2-80  and 
1889-1907  he  was  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Di- 
bats  and  from  1893  to  1907  he  also  edited  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  He  also  held  various 
public  -offices,  principally  in  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  deputy  for  Contal  in  1881- 
85  and  188^98  and  senator  in  1900.    He  was 
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elected  to  the  Academy  in  1908.  He  published 
^Etudes  historiques  ct  diplomatiques^  (1892) 
and  numerous  hterary  and  political  articles  in 
his  editorial  capacity. 

CHARMIAN,  kar'm!-^n,  or  CHARMION, 
aai  attendant  on  Cleopatra  in  Shakespeare's 
^Antony  and  Cleopatra.*  After  Qeopatra's 
suicide,  Channian  also  made  away  with  herself. 

CHARNAY,  shar>na,  Claude  Joseph 
D^flir^,  French  traveler:  b.  Fleurieux,  2  May 
1828.  In  1857-61  he  traveled  in  Mexico  in  be- 
half of  the  French  Ministry  of  Education ;  from 
1863  to  1878  he  went  on  a  number  of  expeditions 
to  North  and  South  America,  Australia  and 
other  countries.  In  1880  h&  conducted  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  ruined  cities  of  Mexico,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  borne  by  Pierre  Lorillard; 
and  in  1886  ag^ain  visited  Yucatan.  He  has  writ- 
ten ^Le  Mexique,  souvenirs  et  impressions  de 
voyage* ;  ^Les  anciennes  villes  du  nouveau 
monde*  (trans,  into  English  1888)  ;  ^Gtes  et 
ruines  americaines*  (1^) ;  ^A  travers  les 
for^s  vierges*  (1890) ;  and  ^Histoire  de 
Torigine  des  Indiens  qui  habitent  la  nouvelle 
Espagne  selon  leurs  traditions*  (1903). 

CHARNEL-HOUSE,  a  chamber  or  build- 
ing under  or  near  churches,  where  the  bones  of 
the  dead  are  deposited.  In  England  the  crvpts 
of  some  churches  were  formerly  used  as  char- 
nel-houses. 

CHARNWOOD  FOREST,  a  forest  in 
Leicestershire,  England.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gradual  rise,  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
Bardon  Hill,  900  feet  high. 

CHARON,  ka'ron,  in  mythology,  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  Night.  It  was  his  office  to  ferry 
the  dead  in  his  crazy  boat  over  the  dark  waters 
of  Acheron,  over  Cocytus  resounding  with  the 
doleful  lamentations  of  the  dead,  and  finally 
over  the  Styx,  dreaded  even  by  the  immortals. 
The  shades  were  each  obliged  to  pav  him  an 
obolus,  whidi  was  put,  at  time  of  the  burial, 
into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased.  Those  who 
could  not  pay  the  fare,  or  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  find  no  grave  in  the  upper  world, 
were  compelled  to  wander  on  the  desolate  banks 
of  the  Acheron  for  100  years,  after  which 
*  Charon  would  carry  them  to  their  final  resting- 
place  without  charge.  The  traditions  relative  to 
Charon  are  posterior  to  the  Homeric  age,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  myth  was  imported  into 
Greece  from  Egypt.  Charoh  is  a  familiar  figure 
in  literature  after  the  5th  century  B.c.  His 
picture  often  appears  on  the  Athenian  white 
lecythi,  or  vases  buried  with  the  dead.  These 
represent  him  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard, 
wearing  a  seaman's  garb, —  the  short  tunic  ana 
pointed  hat.  He  stands  in  a  skiff  which  he 
propels  with  a  single  oar.  The  Etruscans,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  associated  him 
with  all  the  horrors  of  death  and  the  place 
which  was  his  boat's  destination,  and  depicted 
him  with  bestial  face,  pointed  ears,  long  tusks, 
carrying  a  large  hammer  or  snakes.  The 
modern  Greeks  preserve  the  tradition  in  the 
figure  of  Charos  or  Charontas,  the  black  bird 
or  winged  horseman,  who  carries  people  to  the 
aiten-world.  Consult  Waser,  ^Charon,  Oiarun, 
Gharos>  (Berlin  1898). 

CHAROST,  sha-ro,  Armand  Joseph  dc 
Bethune,  Duke  of:  b.  Versailles  1728:  d.  27 
Oct  1800.    He  was  a  descendant  of  Sully,  and 


distin^isbed  himself  on  many  occasions  in 
the  militaty  service  of  his  country.  He  was 
particularly  active  in  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture and  public  institutions.  Long  before  the 
Revolution  he  abolished  the  feudal  services  on 
his  estates,  and  wrote  against  feudal  institu- 
tions. He  established  charitable  institutions  in 
sundry  parishes,  provided  for  the  sup^rt  and 
instruction  of  orphans,  employed  physicians  and 
midwives,  founded  and  liberally  endowed  a 
hospital.  In  a  year  of  dearth  he  imported  grain 
into  Calais  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  he  spoke  against  the  corvies. 
In  the  assembly  of  the  notables  he  declared  him- 
self for  an  equal  distribution  of  the  public 
burdens.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  re- 
tired to  Meillant,  where  he  was  arrested,  and 
did  not  obtain  his  liberty  until  after  the  9th 
Thermidor.  '  In  the  testimonies  given  in  his 
behalf  by  the  revolutionary  committees  he  was 
called  the  father  and  benefactor  of  suffering 
humanity.  He  returned  to  Meillant,  where  he 
established  an  agricultural  society.  No  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  him,  and  his  vast  fortune  was 
scarcely  sufficient  for  his  enterprises. 

CHARPBNTISR,  shar-pan-^e-a,  Francois 
Philippe,  French  engraver  and  medianic:  b. 
Blois,  3  Oct  1734;  d.  there,  22  July  1817.  He 
studied  copper  en^aving  in  Paris,  and  invented 
the  aquatint  or  nitric  acid  process  in  engrav- 
ing, and  sold  his  secret  to  Count  Caylus.  Among 
his  engravings  by  this  process  are  ^Perseus  and 
Andromeda^ ;  <The  fieheading  of  John  the 
Baptist^ ;  < A  Sliepherd> ;  «The  Italian  Concert* ; 
and  <The  Children's  BacchanaP  after  De  Witt. 
On  account  of  his  invention  he  was  given  the 
position  of  royal  mechanic;  in  this  capacity  he 
perfected  the  lamps  of  light  houses  and  devised 
a  ntunber  of  improvements  in  cannon  and  other 
firearms. 

CHARPSNTIBIL  OusUve,  French  com- 
poser: b.  Dieuze  18o0.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Passard  and  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory ;  and  won  the  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  1887. 
He  has  written  a  number  of  songs:  ^Napoli  > 
a  symphony;  <La  vie  du  poete,>  a  symphomc 
drama  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  1892; 
and  an  op^ra,  ^Louise,  >  the  most  notable  of  his 
works,  prodaced  at  the  Op^a  Comique  in  1898. 
For  the  two  latter  he  wrote  both  words  and 
musk;  < Louise >  was  produced  also  in  Germany, 
England  and  the  United  States  with  great  suc- 
cess. Three  other  operas  are  <  Marie,* 
^Orphce,*  <Tetc  rouge.^  Charpentier  was 
elected  to  the  First  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1912. 

CHARPBNTIBf(,  Johann  Priedrich  Wil- 
helm  Tomtaint,  German  mining  engineer:  b. 
Dresden,  24  June  1738;  d.  Freibei^,  27  July 
1805.  He  studied  law*  and  mathematics  at  Leip- 
zig, then  took  a  position  as  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  mining  school  of  Freiberg,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mining 
methods.  He  investigated  the  improved  process 
of  amalgamation  used  in  Hungary  and  intro- 
duced it  in  Germany,  besides  furthering  a 
number  of  other  impfx>vement5.  He  wrote 
^Mineralogische  Geomphie  des  kurs&chsischen 
Landes>  (1778);  ^Beobachtungen  tiher  die 
Lagerstatten  der  Erze  hauptsadilech  au&  den 
sachsischen  Gebirgen*  (1799);  <Bcitrage  zur 
geognostischen  Kenntnis  des  Riesengebirges 
schlesischen  Anteils>  (1804). 
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CHARPBNTIER,  hovas  Eugene,  French 

Sinter:  b.  Paris,  1  June  1811;  d.  7  Dec  1890. 
e  was  a  pupil  of  Gerard  and  Cogniet,  and  was 
professor  of  design  at  the  Lycee  at  Versailles 
for  over  20  years.  He  was  best  known  as  a 
niilitanr  painter.  His  first  picture  of  importance 
was  ^Bivouac  of  the  Cuirassiers^ ;  among  other 
of  his  works  are  ^Halt  of  the  French  Army  on 
the  Saint  Bernard^;  ^Battle  of  Tchemaia^ ; 
^Imperial  Guard  of  Magenta' :  ^Retreat  from 
Inkermann' ;  *  Wellington  in  Spain' ;  ^Charge 
of  Cuirassiers  at  Waterloo.' 

CHARPBNTIER,  Marc  Antoine,  French 
composer:  b.  Paris  1634;  d.  there  March  1704. 
He  went  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  study- 
ing painting,  but  turned  his  attention  to  music 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Carissimi.  Returning  to 
Paris  he  held  the  position  of  chapel-master  at 
several  places,  finally  at  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 
He  was  the  most  prominent  rival  of  Lully.  He 
wrote  two  operas, <Acis  et  Galathce'  (1678)  and 
<Med^>  (lo93).  He  wrote  18  oratorios.  One  of 
these  *Le  reniemcnt  de  Saint  Pierr€L>  was  re- 
produced at  Paris  in  1903.  His  other  works 
include  8  masses,  30  psalms,  ^  60  cantatas, 
numerous  smaller  sacred  conipositions  and  some 
instrumental  pieces. 

CHARPIE,  shar-pe.    See  Lint. 

CHAR9UI,  charlce,  a  term  applied  in  Pern 
and  adjoining  countries  to  sun  dried  meat.  In 
the  pre-Columbian  days  the  Incas  of  Peru  held 
a  grand  hunt  (Quichua  chacu)  once  every  four 
years  in  each  royal  district  of  the  empire. 
Often  as  many  as  30,000  Indians  were  emplo3red 
to  surround  the  hunting  grounds  and  to  drive 
the  guanacos  and  other  wild  animals  in  upon  one 
another,  when  they  were  c^tured  or  killed. 
The  flesh  of  the  slaughtered  animals  was  sun 
dried  and  divided  out  among  the  Indians.  The 
guanacos  and  other  llamas  were  shorn  of  their 
wool  which  was  also  given  to  the  Indians  to  be 
used  for  making  garments,  while  the  very  fine 
wool  of  the  vicufias  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  royal  family  and  the  temples.  From 
the  word  Charqui  comes  the  expression  'jerked 
beef.» 

CHARRAS,  shar-ra',  Jean  Baptitte 
Adolphe,  a  French  republtcan  soldier  and 
statesman:  b.  Pfalxburg,  Lorraine,  7  June  1810; 
d.  Basel,  Switzerland,  23  Jan.  1865.  He  took 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  was  promoted 
m  1833  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  wrote  a  series 
of  able  articles  in  the  National  on  mifitaiy 
affairs,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  government 
and  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Algeria;  disttn-> 
guisbed  himself  there  on  the  battlefiekl  as  well 
as  in  the  training  of  native  troops  and  the 
colonization  of  the  country.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  he  became  under-secretary  of  state 
and  representative  for  the  department  of  Puy 
de  Dome.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
coupd'itat  of  2  Dec  1851,  and  was  transported 
to  Belgium  in  1852,  but  expelled  from  that 
country  in  November  1854,  at  the  request  of 
Louis  Napoleon^  whom  Charras  had  denounced 
on  many  occasions,  but  most  effectively  in  a 
letter  of  which  50,000  copies  were  printed  in 
Belgium  alone.  A  remarkable  work  from  his 
pen,  ^Histoire  de  la  campagne  de  1815,'  ap- 
peared in  1857;  and  then.  «Waterloo>  (1853), 
and  an  incomplete  ^Histoire  de  la  guerre  de 
1813'  (1866). 


CHARRAS,  char'r^  or  diur^r^  a  resinous 
substance  which  exudes  from  the  Indian  hemp 
and  is  collected  for  use  as  a  narcotic  or  intoxi- 
cant, forming  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in 
Asia.    See  Hemp. 

CHARRI£RE,  shar-re-ar,  Madame  St 
Hyacinthe  de,  French  authoress,  well  known 
under  the  assumed  name  of  the  Abb£  de  la 
Tour:  b.  Utrecht  about  1740;  d.  20  Dec.  1805. 
In  early  life  she  became  a  maid  of  honor  at 
the  court  of  the  Stadtholder.  Her  affection 
for  her  brother's  tutor,  M.  de  (3harricre,  a 
worthy  but  decayed  Swiss  nobleman,  led  her  to 
forego  her  rank  and  famil>r,  and  shortly  after 
her  marriage  she  retired  with  him  to  a  small 
property  at  Neuchatel.  Her  lively  tempera- 
ment was  ill  suited  for  the  monotony  of  a 
rustic  life,  and  accordingly  seeking  amusement 
in  literary  recreations  she  soon  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation.  Having  lost  the  greater 
part  of  her  fortune  in  the  French  Revolution, 
she  reduced  her  expenditure  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible amount,  that  she  might  be  able  to  con- 
tinue her  various  acts  of  benevolence.  Her 
worics  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  of  light  litera- 
ture. Among  others  may  be  mentioned  ^Les 
trois  femmes' ;  and  the  favorite  dramas  of  ^Le 
toi  et  le  vous> ;  <L*Emigr6> ;  <L'£nfant  gat6> ; 
and  ^Comment  le  nomme-t-on,^  <  Lett  res 
neuchateloise9>  (1784);  ^Caltiste,  on  Icttres 
6crites  de  Lausanne'  (1788),  her  masterpiece. 
All  these  productions  not  onl^  display  much 
wit,  truth  and  powerful  descnption.  but  also 
breathe  a  spirit  of  philosophy,  ana  have  a 
strong  moral  tendency.  Most  of  them  were 
translated  into  German  by  her  friend  Herder. 
Her  friendship  with  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Benjamin  Constant  brought  her  into  promi- 
nence in  the  literary  world. 

CHARRON,  sha-ron,  Pierre,  French 
preacher  and  writer :  b.  Paris  1541 ;  d.  16  Nov. 
1603.  He  studied  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourses, 
and  had  practised  for  six  years  as  a  parlia- 
mentary advocate  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  theology,  and  gained  so  much  fame  by  his 
sermons  that  he  was  presented  in  rapid  succes- 
sion with  several  beneEces  in  Gascogny  and 
Languedoc,  and  appointed  court  chaplain  to 
Queen  Margaret.  In  1588  he  returned  to  Paris 
with  the  view  of  fulfilling  a  vow  he  had  made 
to  enter  the  Carthusian  order,  but  ovnng  to 
his  age  the  prior  of  the  order  refused  him  ad- 
mission, and  the  Celestines  also  declining  to 
receive  him,  he  continued  a  secular  priest.  In 
1589  he  went  to  Bordeaux  and  became  very 
intimate  with  Montaigne,  whom  he  tried  to 
imitate,  though  he  failed  to  catch  his  ease  of 
style,  and  on^al,  piquant  wit  His  principal 
works  are  ^Traite  des  trois  v6rites,'  and 
<  Traits  de  la  sagesse.>  The  Roman  CzthoUc 
zeal  of  the  former  drew  down  upon  him  the 
rebuke  of  Duplessis-Momay ;  and  the  extreme 
liberalism  of  the  latter  exposed  him  to  a  charge 
of  atheism,  the  treatise  being  condemned  both 
by  Parliament  and  the  University-  pmsult 
Leibscher,  ^Charron  und  sein  Werk:  De  la 
sagesse>  (Leipzig  1890)  ;  and  Vinet,  ^Moralistes 
des  I6e  et  l7e  silcles>  (1904). 

CHART,  a  representation  of  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  projected  on  a  plane.  The 
term  is  commonly  restricted  to  thoisc  intended 
for  navigators'  use,  on  which  merely  the  out* 
lines  of  coasts^  islands,  etc.,  ^^^  represented. 
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A  globular  chart  is  a  chart  coostmcted  on 
globular  projection.^  Mercator's  chart  is  a 
chart  on  th^  projection  of  Mercator.  A  plane 
chart  is  a  representation  of  some  part  of  the 
superficies  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  spherical 
form  is  disregarded,  the  meridians  are  drawn 
parallel,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  dis- 
tances and  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude equal.  A  selenographical  chart  is  a  chart 
representing  the  surface  of  the  moon;  and  a 
topographical  chart  is  a  chart  of  a  particular 
plac&  or  of  a  small  part  of  the  earth. 

Charts  are  designnued  to  assist  the  navigator 
and  to  subserve  the  interests  of  commerce.  For 
purposes  of  navigation  they  may  embrace  large 
areas,  like  one  of  the  ^reat  oceans  or  seas, 
delineating  the  conformation  of  the  shores  ana 
outlying  dangers,  and  i>erhaps  indicating  the 
principal  currents  and  winds  that  may  be  util- 
ized in  determining^  the  most  advantageous 
routes  between  speafied  localities.  Charts  may 
also  embrace  much  smaller  areas,  but  on  larger 
scales,  permitting  greater  fullness  of  detail,  and 
thus  presenting  graphically  the  channels  that 
can  be  tollowed,  with  the  depths  of  water,  the 
position  of  lights,  beacons,  spindles,  buoys  and 
other  objects  provided  to  indicate  the  way  to 
the  stranger.  Charts  of  these  classes  are  usu- 
ally designated  ^Navigation  charts,^  although 
they  may  also  be  useful  for  other  purposes. 

Nearly  all  civilized  nations  have  published 
charts  ot  their  coast  lines  in  greater  or  less 
detail,  and  the  principal  maritime  nations  co^ 
those  issued  by  other  nations,  and  thus  maintain 
for  the  use  of  their  own  seamen  charts  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  their  commerce 
may  extend.  Great  Britain  maintains  the  most 
extensive  establishment  for  the  purpose,  and 
issues  the  most  complete  series  of  charts;  she 
has  also  made  the  most  extensive  surveys  of 
unsettled  coasts  for  cartographic  purposes. 

The  United  States  Coast  Survey,  a  vast  un- 
dertaking, was  begun  in  1807,  earned  on  inter- 
mittently till  1845,  and  since  then  more  system- 
atically, save  during  the  Gvil  War,  under 
Professor  Bache,  Professor  Pierce^  and  their 
successors.  The  coasts  of  the  United  States 
are  sunreyed  and  the  charts  produced  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Suryey  attached  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  which^  also  makes  re- 
searches to  determine  the  origin  and  courses  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  ^(q.v.).  Unsurveyed  foreign 
coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes  are  surveyed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  charts  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  tfie  Navy 
Department  This  bureau  also  duplicates  charts 
and  plans  issued  by  other  nations.  The  Coast 
and  Geodetic  charts  are  sold  at  from  10  cents 
to  $1  each,  being  the  cost  of  printing  and 
paper.  Naval  vessels  are  supplied  free.  The 
charts  are  obtainable  at  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  agencies  at  all  seaports  of  the  United 
States.  They  exhibit  accurate  and  minute 
topography  as  far  inland  as  will  supply  land- 
marks for  the  navigator  or  serve  for  purposes 
of  defense;  the  shore  line  at  high  water,  and 
sanding  to  mean  low  water;  souncHngs,  con- 
tours and  material  of  bottom  at  different 
depths;  bars,  diannels,  sailing  ranges  and^  di- 
rections; true  meridian  and  compass  variation; 
ipcks,  reefs,  buoys,  beacons,  lights;  tide  estab- 
lishment; detailed  explanation  of  lighthouses 
and  signal  stations.  They  are  carefully  cor- 
rected for  every  substantial  change  in  any  of 
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those  features.  They  range  in  scaie  from  vhv 
(30,401  inches  to  the  nautical  mile)  to 
TTTifW  dih  of  an  Inch  to  the  nautical 
mile).  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  issues 
four  series  of  charts  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  three  series 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  designed  to  subserve  the 
purposes  the  surveys  were  estjablished  to  meet. 
The  first  series  includes  ^sailing  charts,'*  which 
embrace  long  stretches  of  coast,  as  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Cape  Hatteras,  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  Bahamas,  etc.,  and  are  intended  to 
serve  for  offshore  navigation,  or  between  the 
greater  headlands,  as  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Hatteras, 
etc.,  and  between  distant  harbors,  as  Boston  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Charleston^  etc.  They  show 
only  the  outline  of  the  continent,  the  scacoast 
lights  and  geographic  information  that  will  be 
useful  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  second 
series  includes  ^general  charts  of  the  coast,* 
also  designed  for  purposes  of  navigation.  They 
are  on  a  scale  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
first  series,  and  embrace  more  limited  areas, 
as  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  Gay  Head  to  Cape  Henlo- 
pen,  Galveston  to  the^  Rio  Grande,  etc.  These 
charts  serve  the  navigator  in  coasting  along- 
shore between  headlands,  and  in  approaching 
harbors.  Those  of  the  third  senes,  called 
•coast  charts,*  embrace  the  whole  coast  on  a 
uniform  scale  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
second  series.  Such  charts  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  comparatively  short  stretches  of  coast, 
as  Sandy  Hook  to  Bamegat,  the  entrance  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Mobile  Bay,  etc.  One  inch  on 
the  paper  represents  about  one  and  one-fourth 
statute  miles,  a  scale  sufficiently  large,  to  give 
the  features  of  the  topography  and  hydrog- 
raphy with  great  clearness,  portra3ring  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  coast  and  the  irregularities  of 
the  bottom  with  a  detail  quite  close  enough 
for  the  navigation  of  the  principal  harbors. 
The  fourth  series  consists  of  "harbor  diarts* 
on  large  scales,  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
local  navi^tion.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  first 
series  is  similar  to  that  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  extends  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska.  The  second  series  is  on  a 
scale  six  times  as  large  as  the  first  and  is  suit- 
able for  alongshore  navigation  and  inland  pas- 
sages of  southeast  Alaska.  The  third  series 
includes  charts  on  scales  like  those  of  the 
fourth  series  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

All  these  series  of  charts  are  published  from 
the  same  original  surveys,  the  details  of  the 
original  work  being  generalized  or  omitted  to 
meet  the  requirements  any  particular  series  is 
intended  to  subserve.  Various  methods  are 
available  for  producing  charts  of  these  cksses, 
but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  on 
coasts  like  large  portions  of  those  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  subject  to  frequent 
changes  from  natural  causes,  necessitating  ex- 
tensive corrections,  engravings  upon  copper 
are  the  most  expedient  and  economical.  The 
enp:ravings  afford  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  readily  duplicated  by  the  electrotyping 

grocess.  All  the  standard  charts  issued  by  the 
ureau^  are  therefore  copperplate  engravings. 
Preliminary  editions,  however,  are  frequently 
issued  by  means  of  the  photo-lithographic 
process,  which  affords  a  dieap  and  ready 
method  for  temporarv  purposes. 

The  Survey  publishes  about  500  charts,  with 
an  average  annual  issue  of  70,000  copies. 
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CHART  A,  Magna.     See  Magna  Charta. 

CHARTS,  shart,  a  term  originally  used  to 
indicate  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by 
the  French  kings  to  various  towns  and  com- 
munities. One  of  the  bureaus  of  archives  of 
France  is  the  Tr^sor  des  Giartes.  The  old 
charte  setting  forth  the  rights  granted  to  the 
Normans  by  Louis  X  (1314-15)  is  still  pre- 
served under  the  title  Charte  Normand  aux 
Normands.  The  first  such  charter  in  France 
is  known  as  the  Grande  Charte,  or  the  Charter 
of  King  John  (1355).  At  present  by  the 
Charte  is  meant  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
French  monarchy,  as  established  on  the  res- 
toration of  Louis  XVIII  in  1814.  As  is  well 
known,  it  was  the  violation  of  an  article  of  the 
Charte  by  the  ministers  of  Charles  X  that  led 
to  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  expulsion  of  that 
monarch  from  the  throne  and  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who,  on  29  Aug.  1830,  swore 
to  a  new  charter,  sensibly  modifjring  tfiat  of 
1814  in  a  liberal  sense.  After  18  years'  sway, 
Louis  Philippe  was  himself  expelled  from 
France,  24  Feb.  1848.  and  therewith  the  CHiarte 
which  he  was  called  to  support  was  canceled. 
Consult  Floquet,  <  Charte  aux  Normands,  avec 
ses  confirmations^   (Caen  1788). 

CHARTER,  a  document  by  which  a  su- 
perior power  grants  permanent  or  continuing 
rights  and  privileges  to  an  inferior,  either  a 
person  or  persons,  corporation  or  institution, 
colonv,  municipality,  etc.  Originally  it  had  the 
broader  sense,  now  obsolete,  of  a  conveyance 
of  land.  The  mediaeval  charters  ranged  from 
a  grant  of  political  rights  by  a  sovereign  to  an 
entire  people  —  like  the  Great  Charter  of  Eng* 
land  or  die  Giolden  Bull  of  Hungary,  or  colo- 
nial instruments  of  government  conferring  the 
broadest  rights  of  sovereignty  —  down  to  per- 
missive acts  for  abbeys  and  colleges  or  trading 
companies,  or  confirmations  of  rights  already 

flven  (called  confirmatory  charters).  The 
rst-named  class  in  modern  usage  is  called  a 
constitution.  Thus,  the  agreements  by  which 
recent  monarchs  have  deprived  themselves  or 
been  deprived  of  absolute  power  and  shared  it 
with  their  people,  as  witcc  Austria  in  1866^ 
Japan  in  1868,  etc.,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
Magna  Charta.  Charters  in  present  iisage  are 
restricted  to  municipalities^  corporations  and 
institutions. 

The  charters  for  the  American  colonies 
were  usually  distinguished  from  ®paients*  by 
granting  specific  privileges  of  jurisdiction  and 
legislation,  and  in  general  the  powers  neieded  to 
establish  and  continue  a  selt-regulating  com*- 
munity,  instead  of  mere  general  grants  of  land 
and  rights  of  settlement;  but  the  two  were 
often  loosely,  used  as  interchangeable.  Thus, 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  their  char- 
ter in  1662,  the  Connecticut  officials  acknowl- 
edge also  the  *old  charter,*  meaning  the  War- 
wick Patent.  Strictly,  they  were  all  patents, 
as  granted  by  the  king  under  letters  patent; 
but  in  use,  only  the  grants  to  individuals  were 
commonly  termed  patents,  the  word  charter 
being  reserved  for  those  to  companies  and  col- 
onies already  established.  Of  these  three  spe- 
cies, the  first  includes  the  patents  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore for  Maryland  in  1632,  to  Gorges  for 
Maine  in  1639,  to  the  Duke  of  York  (after- 
Ward  James  II)  for  New  York  in  1664  and  to 
William  Penn  for  Pennsylvania  in  1681.    The 


secood  comprises  thbse  to  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany in  1606,  1609  and  1612,  the  Plymouth  and 
London  companies  in  1606,  the  Council  for 
New  England  in  1620,  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  in  1629,  the  proprietors  of  Carolina 
(1663)  and  Georgia  (1732).  The  third  has 
the  two  exemplars  of  Rhode  Island  (1643,  con- 
firmed  1663)  and  Connecticut  (1662) :  instru^ 
ments  of  such  complete  self-government  that 
those  States  made  no  change  at  the  Revolution, 
the  former  living  under  its  I7di-century  char- 
ter till  1818  and  the  latter  till  it  was  forced  to 
change  it  by  the  Dorr  rebellion  in  1842.  The 
legal  nature  and  implications  of  these  docu- 
ments were  keenly  disputed  in  the  age  when 
their  interpretation  was  vital,  and  have  been 
argued  with  scarcely  less  heat  for  historical 
reasons  since.  According  to  the  English  view, 
they  were  concessions  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment for  political  reasons  and  revocable  at  its 
pleasure  for  the  same  reasons;  the.  title  to  the 
lands  as  well  as  to  the  political  privileges  lay 
with  the  government,  and  its  right  to  vacate 
either  was  limited  only  by  policy;  and  charter 
governments  had  only  such  powers  as  were 
specifically  given  them  in  the  charters.  James 
II  put  some  of  these  theories  in  practice  in  the 
union  of  New  England  in  1685  and  others  were 
acted  upon  generally.  On  the  other  hand  the 
colonial  view  was  set  forth  by  Jeremiah  Dum- 
mer  in  his  ^Defense  of  the  Charters^  (1728)  ; 
at  least  it  was  widely,  adopted.  It  was,  that 
the  charters  were  compacts  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  colonies,  in  consideration  of 
the  latter  having  cleared  and  taken  possession 
of  the  territory  and  annexed  it  to  the  Crown; 
and  that  the  Crown  possessed  only  political 
rights  there,  the  land  title  being  derived  from 
purchase  and  occupation  and  tneir  own  cour- 
age and  labor.  As  to  the  powers  of  the  char- 
ter governments.  Judge  Story  holds  that  they 
possessed  full  sovereignty  and  power  of  legis- 
lation and  taxation,  subject  only  to  hot  con- 
tradicting the  laws  of  the  mother  country.  The 
truth  is  that  neither  side  had  any  very  definite 
views  on  the  matter  at  the  outset  and  both  de- 
veloped antagonistic  ones  under  the  stress  of 
interest. 

In  the  United  States,  charters   ^special  or 

feneral)  are  granted  by  acts  of  the  several 
tate  legislatures  or  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  National  Banking  Act,  and  the 
general  railroad  acts  of  most  States  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  corporations  of 
those  classes  ma3r  organize  without  special  per- 
mission and  their  articles  of  association  are 
their  charter.  The  act  by  which  a  C9unty  or 
township  is  set  of{  as  an  administrative  divi- 
sion of  a  State  is  not  termed  a  charter.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  by  which  a  municipality  is 
organized,  as  a  city  or  borough,  is  always  so 
termed;  but  it  has  the  vital  distinction  from 
a  private  chatter  that  it  is  not  a  contract;  the 
municipality  has  no  vested  rights,  being  a  mere 
governmental  agency  atid  convenience;  and  the 
charter  can  be  altered  or  repealed  at  any  time 
by  the  legislature,  A  private  charter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  contract  which  cannot  be  re- 
pealed or  modified  by  the  public  power  unless 
such  'liberty  has  been  expressly  reserved  in  the 
charter  itself.  (See  0)rporations,  Legal; 
Dartmouth  College  Case).  Onsult  Coolcy, 
^Generar  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  in 
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the  United  States^ ;  Dkxy,  ^Letters  lotroduc- 
tory  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  EngUsh 
Constitution*  (5th  ed.,  London  1912);  Mac- 
Donald,  <  Select  Charters  of  American  His- 
tory, 1606-1775>  (New  York  1904). 

CHARTER  OAK,  a  tree  nearly  seven  feet 
in  diameter^  formerly  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  it 
blew  down  m  a  storm,  21  Aug.  1856  when  its 
age  was  computed  to  be  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  A  section  of  its  trunk  was  preserved  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  So- 
ciety; the  remainder  —  currently  believed  to 
rival  in  miraculous  powers  of  reproduction  the 
loaves  and  fishes  Dr  the  Mayflower  furniture  — 
was  kept  or  sold  for  small  souvenirs.  It  is  thus 
venerated  from  a  tradition,  first  accredited  to 
it  in  1789,  that  in  a  hollow  of  it  was  concealed 
the  charter  of  Connecticut  rescued  from  Andros 
in  16fi7;  earlier  ones  specify  an  elm,  others  the 
houses  of  different  persons.  This  is  of  little 
moment;  but  the  adventures  of  the  charter 
form  a  mystery  which  the  latest  investigations, 
instead  of  illuminating,  render  utterlv  insoluble. 
The  contradiction  of  unquestionable  facts  is 
absolute.  The  story  without  these  is  sufficiently 
peculiar.  James  11,  wishing  to  make  Connecti- 
cut a  part  of  his  consolidated  New  England 
under  Andros  (q.v.),  found  its  charter  in  the 
way;  and  as  the  colony  declined  to  surrender  it 
he  brought  writs  of  quo  warranto  to  vacate  it, 
the  last  of  which  was  returnable  in  February 
1687.  To  delay  or  avoid  voluntary  surrender, 
yet  escape  forfeiture  and  entire  outlawry  of 
rights,  they  replied  that  they  would  much 
rather  stay  as  they  were,  but  if  they  could  not, 
preferred  a  provincial  union  under  Andros  over 
annexation  to  any  other  province.  The  council 
chose  to  consider  this  a  formal  waiver  of  char- 
ter rights,  and  dropped  proceedings  under  the 
writ;  and  on  31  Oct.  1687  Andros  rode  over 
from  Norwich  to  Hartford,  under  orders  to 
assume  the  government  Calling  the  governor 
and  council  together,  he  demanded  surrender  of 
the  charter  according  to  their  dutiful  assurances. 
The  meeting  was  secret;  what  happened  we 
learn  onty  from  tradition  and  the  brief  account 
of  a  later  intimate  of  the  actors.  The  colonial 
officials  protested  and  debated  tUl  after  dark; 
that  this  was  prearranged  is  not  only  morally 
certain  in  itself,  but  Trumbull's  account  of  a 
long  speech  by  the  governor,  to  no  conceivable 
purpose  otherwise,  deepens  the  certainty.  Can- 
dles were  lighted ;  the  charter  was  (or  the  char- 
ters were)  at  last  brought  in  and  laid  on  the 
table;  suddenly  some  cnficious  candle-snuffers 
put  out  all  the  lights,  and  when  they  were 
relighted  no  charter  was  to  be  seen.  But  if 
Andros  had  no  longer  a  charter  to  suppress, 
equally  the  colony  had  no  longer  one  to  appeal 
to;  the  old  government  was  just  as  effectually 
extinguished  as  if  they  had  let  him  have  the 
paper;  they  cannot  have  foreseen  a  revolution 
in  England,  and  it  is  not  evident  what  they 
intended  to  do  with  it.  Most  Ukely,  from  their 
previous  actions,  it  was  merely  to  save  their 
*face*  from  the  humiliation  of  a  formal  sur- 
render. There  was  no  outcry  by  Andros,  no 
charge  made  against  the  officials,  no  appearance 
of  ifi-will  to  them,  no  report  of  the  affair  to 
England,  seemingly  no  disck>snre  of  h  to  the 
train  of  Massachusetts  magnates  who  aoconi- 
panied  him  (and  may  or  may  not  have  attended 
the  meeting),  or  to  any  one  else;  and  (perhaps 
the  most  curious  of  all  the  circumstances  o£ 


this  curious  affair)  both  our  informant  and 
tradition  stop  short  at  the  relifi^hted  candles  and 
the  missing  document,  and  give  no  hint  what 
Andros  said  or  if  he  said  anvthitig,  or  whether 
he  seemed  puzzled  or  offended,  or  amr  of  the 
immediate  sequelae  of  the  business.  The  gov- 
ernor ^Treat)  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Court,  which  accepted  the  situation 
and  the  annexation;  the  secretary  inscribed  it 
on  the  colonial  records  and  wrote  ^Finis^  on 
them;  and  the  next  day  Andros  publicly  pro- 
claimed his  commission.  When  James  was 
overthrown  and  Andros  with  him,  the  colony 
resumed  its  government,  appealed  to  its  charter 
brought  from  hiding,  and  the  English  authori- 
ties admitted  without  trial  that  it  had  never 
been  vacated.  But  that  was  chance  and  not 
foresight.  This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning 
of  mystery.  The  charter,  obtained  by  Gov. 
John  Winthrop  from  Charles  II's  council  in 
April  1662,  was  engrossed  in  duplicate,  and  the 
official  fees  are  entered  on  the  EngUsh  records. 
No  other  copies  were  made,  nor  could  have 
been  unless  both  the  others  were  lost;  and 
neither  was  lost  The. first  copy  was  sent  to  the 
colonial  government,  which  acknowledged  re- 
ceipt of  ^the  charter,  the  duplicate  and  the  old 
copy  of  the  former  charter*  ^that  is,  the  War- 
wick Patent).  Duplicate  of  what?  It  is  usually 
assumed  to  mean  of  the  charter;  but  the  facts 
to  be  cited  prove  that  it  was  of  the  patent 
Winthrop  was  to  bring  over  the  duplicate  of 
the  charter  with  him  and  a  legislative  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  receive  it  from  him. 
That  he  did  not  is  conclusively  shown  by  a 
letter  from  the  colony  to  its  agent,  William 
Whiting,  in  1686,  instructing  him  to  obtain  it 
from  James  Porter  in  London,  with  whom 
Winthrop  had  left  it,  and  use  it  in  defending 
the  colony's  rights  before  the  council.  That 
Winthrop  ma}r  have  taken  it  across  once  more 
on  official  business,  and  left  it  there,  is  barred 
out  by  the  fact  that  he  never  visited  England 
again.  That  Whiting  sent  it  back  within  the 
next  year  is  equally  negatived  by  the  fact  diat 
he  continued  to  need  it  there  and  the  colony 
did  not  need  it  at  All,  that  he  would  not  have 
sent  it  without  orders  and  they  gave  him  no 
such  orders,  and  that  in  his  correspondence 
there  is  no  letter  of  transmittal.  Furthermore, 
a  legislative  committee  of  1715  voted  a  money 
acknowledgment  to  Joseph  Wadsworth  for 
safely  preserving  the  'Duplicate  Charter*  when 
^ur  constitution  was  struck  at*  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  they  made  him  the  grant  for  pre- 
serving a  second  copy  when  they  had  one  safe 
already.  Obviously,  the  one  he  preserved  was 
the  only  one  they  had.  On  the  other  hand, 
Roger  Wolcott,  the  first  narrator  (1759),  dis- 
tinctly says  that  ^the  charters  were  set  on  the 
•table,*  and  that  when  the  candles  were  relighted 
the  charters  were  gone.  Still  more  specifically. 
President  Stiles  of  Yale  writes  in  4iis  ^  Itin- 
erary, >  as  from  Wolcott,  that  Nathan  Stanley 
took  one  copy  and  Governor  Talcott's  father 
the  other.  Wolcott  was  only  eight  at  the  time; 
but  by  1714  he  was  in  the  council,  in  I7l5  was 
on  the  veiy  committee  which  made  the  grant  to 
Wadswortn,  and  was  certainly  intimate  with 
many  who  were  present  at  the  scene  and  prob- 
ably helped  arrange  it.  We  have,  then,  the  cer- 
tain fact  that  there  was  but  one  copy  of  the 
diarter  in  America  in  1687,  set  against  the 
positive  assertion  of  one  who  must  have  known. 
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Uiat  two  were  ab^tractid.  Still  a  third  mystery 
is,  that  Wadsworth  was  not  present  at  the  meet- 
ing and  could  not  have  taken  the  paper;  that 
Wolcott,  who  publicly  honored  Wadsworth  as 
fhe  savior  of  the  charter,  privately  gives  all  the 
credit  to  others  and  does  hot  even  mention 
Wadsworth,  and  that  the  names  he  cites "  are 
really  those  of  members  present;  and  that  if 
one  of  the  actual  abstracters  passed  it  to  Wads- 
worth waiting  outside,  he  and  not  they  should 
receive  the  public  acknowledgment.  The  writer 
can  ^ess  at  solutions  to  these  problems,  but  all 
solutions  are  guesses  alike. 

Albert  C  Bates, 
Librarian  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 

CHARTER-PARTY,  a  contract  executed 
by  the  freighter  and  the  master  or  owner  of  a 
snip,  containing  the  terms  upon  which  the  ship 
is  hired  to  freight.  The  masters  and  owners 
usually  bind  themselves,  the  ship,  tackle  and 
furniture,  that  the  goods  freighted  shall  be  de- 
livered (dangers  of  the  sea  excepted)  well- 
eonditioned  at  the  place  of  the  discharge;  and 
they  also  covenant  to  equip  the  ship  complete 
and  adequate  to  the  voyage.  The  charterer  is 
bound  to  furnish  the  cargo  at  the  place  of 
lading  and  to  take  delivery  at  the  port  of  dis- 
charge within  specified  periods  called  lay  days; 
and  penalties  are  annexed  to  enforce  iht  re-^ 
dprocal  covenants.  Consult  Scrutton,  ^Coti- 
tracts  of  Affreightment  as  Expressed  iji  Charter 
Parties  and  Bills  of  Lading^  (4th  ed.,  London 
1899). 

CHARTERHOUSE,  a  celebrated  school 
ftnd  charitable  foundation  in  London^  England. 
In  1370  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  Northburgh, 
bishop  of  London,  built  and  endowed  it  as  a 
priory  for  Carthusian  monks  (hence  the  i)am& 
a  corruption  of  Ch^^ftreuse,  the  celebrated 
Carthusian  convent).  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  it  passed  through  several,  hands 
till  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Sutton,  who,  in  1611.  converted  it  into  a  hos« 
^tai,  richly  endowea,  consisting  of  a  masten 

Sreacher,  head,  schoolmaster,. wt)^  40  boys  and 
Q  indigent,  gentlemen,  together  with  a  physician 
and  other  officers  and  servants  of  the  house. 
Each  boy  is  educated  at  a  certain  expense  .an4 
each  pen^oner  receives  fooiL  dothing,  lodging 
and  an  allowance  of  about  $150  a  year.  The 
pensioners,  *poor  brethren,*  must  be  over  SO 
years  of  age  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Charterhouse  School  was  ce*- 
moved  to  new  buildings  near  Godalming,  in 
•Surrey,  in  1872,  the  premises  sold  to  the  Mer* 
chant  Taylors'  School,  a  fine  range  of. build- 
ings being  erected  on  the  site.  The  non- 
academic  department  of  the  Charterhouse  stiU 
remains  in  the  old  buildings.  The  special  garb 
<of  the  scholars  has  been  discarded,  -  and  Charr 
terhouse  is  one  of  the  great  public  schools  of 
England.  Several  of  the  famous  men  who 
"have  received  their  educatioti  at  the  Charters- 
house  are  Isaac  Barrow,  Addison,  Steele,  John 
Wesley,  Blackstone,  Grote,  ThirlwaH,  Havelock, 
John  Leech  and  Thackeray.  Charterhouse,  and 
bne  of  its  *poor  brethren,*  Colonel  Newcome, 
has  been  immortalized  by  Thackeray  in  <The 
Newcomes.*  Consult  Browti,  Haig,  <The  Chai^ 
terhouse.  Past  and  Present^  (London  1879); 
Taylor,  W.  F..  <The  Charterhouse  of  London> 
(London  1912). 


^  CHARTERIS;  Ardnbald  Hamiltoii,  Scot- 
tish clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Wamphray 
1835;  d.  Edinbur;^  25  April  1908.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Edinburgh,  Tubingen 
and  Bonn,  and  in  1863  became  pastor  of  the 
Paxic  Parish,  Glasgow.  From  1868  to  1898  he 
was  professor  of  Bibli^l  criticism  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  the  latter  year  became  professor  emeritus. 
In  1892  he  was-,  moderator  of  the  (}eneral  As- 
scsmbly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinarv  to  the  king  in 
1901.  He  published  ^Life  of  James  Robertson^ 
(1863);  ^Canonicity>  (1881)^  <New  Testament 
Christian  Scriptures^ :  ^A  Faithful  Churchman > 
(1897)  and  <The  Church  of  ChrisO  (1905). 

CHARTERS  tOWBRS,  Australia,  a  min* 
ing  township  of  Queensland,  on  the  northern 
spurs  of  the  Towers  Mountain,  820  miles  north- 
west of  Brisbane.  The  place  was  first  settled 
in  1871-72,  when  gold  was  discovered  there.  In 
1877  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  Now  it 
has  railway  connection  with  the  coast  by  means 
of  a  railroad  to  Townsville.    Pop.  15,037. 

CHARTISR,  shan-t^-a,  Alain,  French  poet 
and  moralist:  b.  Bayeux  about  1392;  d.  about 
144().  He  was  educated  at  the  University  o£ 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  by  Charles  VI  derl^ 
notary  and  secretary  of  the  royal  household — 
posts  which  he  held  under  Charles  VII.  His 
contemporaries  considered  hita.  the  father  of 
French  eloquence.  Altfaouf^  far  from  hand- 
some it  is  said  that  he  received  one  day  while 
asleep  a  kiss  from  Margaset  of  Scotland,  wife 
of  the  Dauphtn,  who  explained  her  conduct  to 
the  surpriseid  bystanders  by  saying  that  it  was 
not  the  man  she  kissed,  but  the  mouth  whence 
fk>wed  so  many  gokien  words.  His  pocans  are 
oittn  graceful  and  nervous,  and  his  vigorous 
prose  contains  many  fine  thoughts  and  prudent 
maxims.  The  subjects  of  his  poems  are  mainly 
lovers'  quarrels.  Howev«r  his  ^Livre  des 
quatre  dames  >  and  ^Le  qaadrilogue  invectif> 
(1422)  are  filled  with  fine  patriotic  ardor.  His 
Works  were  edited  by  A.  Duchesire  (Paris  1617). 
Consult  Delaunay,  <  Etude  sur  Alain  Chattier > 
with  extracts  from  l^i^  writing  (Paris  1876), 
and  Joret-Desclosiires,  ^  Alain  Chartier^  (1897). 

..  CHARTISM,  a  working-class  movement  in 
Englaud,  183^-48»  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
iMa^s-the  attainment  of  certain  political  reforms. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  failed  to  bring 
the  expected  advantages  to  the  working  class: 
the  new  poor  law  of  1835  was  unpopular;  and 
a.  period  of  general  conunen;ial  depression  and 
a;  succession  of  bad  harvests  had  increased  the 
;sufferings  ,of  the  people.  The  discontent  result- 
ing found  definite  expression  in  the  ^Charter* 
or  «Peqple's  Charter?  prepared  in  1838  by  a 
committee  of  six  members  of  Parliament  and 
six .  workingmen.  It  compriAed  six  heads: 
<1)  Universal  suffrage,  or  a  right  of  voting 
xx)nfefred  qn  every  male  of  21  yelirs  of  age,  o t 
Bound  mind,  unconvicted  of.  crjme,  and  a  native 
of'  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  every  for- 
eigner possessing  the  same  qualifications,  who 
had  been  resident  in  the  United  lOngdom  for 
<more  than  two  years;  (2)  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts; (3)  vote  by  ballot;  (4)  annual  Parlia- 
ments; (S>  no  other  quafafication  to  be  nece»- 
-sary  for  members  of  Pariiament  than  the  choice 
of  the  electors;  (6)  membefd  of  Pariiament  to 
be  paid  for  thetr  services.  *  (Of  the  above  six 
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demands,  Nos.  '3,  S  and  6  are  now  embodied 
by  statute).  .    .  • 

At  first  a  portion  of  the  middle  class  >up* 
ported  the  movement,  but  they  became 
estranged,  and.  the  Chartists  became  more  and 
more  a  distinctively  worldngrclass  party.  The 
movement  was  not  purely  political;  it  wa3 
of  a  distinctively  social  nature —r  a '^knife-andr 
fork  question^ — and  aimed  at  the  improvement 
of  general  social  conditions.  Stephens,  one  ot 
the  leaders,  is  quoted  as  saying:  ^Chartism  is 
no^  (political  movement  where  t^e  main  point  U 
gaining  the  ballot.    .  The  Charter  means 

a  good  house,  good  jfpo.d,  prosperity,  and 
shorter  working  hours.*  Immense  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  oountnr,  numbering 
sometimes  upward  of  200,000,  and  popular  ex- 
citem.ent  was  great.  Physical  force  was  adr 
vocated  by  some  as  the  only  effectual  means  for 
the  masses  to  obtain  their  demands.  An  assoy 
dation  called  the  National  Convention  was  emr 
bodied,  and  commenced  its  sittings  in  Birmipgr 
ham  in  May  1839.  In  June  of  the  same  year  a 
taonster  petition  in  favor  of  the  charter,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  1,280,000  persons,  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
refused  to  take  it  into  consideration!  ,The  feel* 
ing  of  exasperation  among  tl}e  Chartists  in- 
creased, and  in  November  a  not  took  place  at 
^Jewport,  in  which  10  persons  were  killed  and 
great  numbers  wounded.  The  year  1842  V^s 
8ie  time  of  the  most  excitement  j  great  rioti 
took  place  in  the  northern  and  midland  districts 
of  England,  and  these,  though  not  directly 
caused  bjr  the  Chirtists,  were  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  movement,  and  the  party  wa^ 
blamed  for  them.  In  1848  a  gteat  demonstra- 
tion was  planned  in  London,  but  the  {)recautions 
taken  by  the  government  in  enroning  special 
constables  and  making  other  preparations  for 
defense  frightened  the  leaders  and  the  demon^ 
stration  was  shorn  of  its  imposing  nature: 
From  thaf  year  dates  the  decline  of  the  move- 
ment; the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  7- which 
the  Chartists  opposed  as  likely  to  benefit  only 
the  middle  classes  — and  the  great  expansion  of 
trade  following  on  that  measure  reacted  favor- 
ably on  the  condition  of  the  workers  and  stilled 
social  tumult.  . 

Bibliography.— McCarthy,  ^History  of  Qur 
Own  Times ^ ;  Cadvle,  < Chartism^ ;  Gammage» 
^History  of  the  Chartist  Movetnent*;  Engels, 
^Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in 
1844^;  Hyndman,  ^Historical  Basis  of  Social- 
ism in  England' ;  Kingsley's  ^Alton-  Locke' ; 
and  the  autobiography  of  Thomas  Cooper,  one; 
of  the  leaders  (London  1880).       . 

CH  ARTRAN,  shav-triiif,  Th6o1>ald,  French 
painter:  b.  Besan^n,  21  Jan.  1849;  d.  16  July 
1907.  He  studied  under  Cabanel,  and  obtainea 
the  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  1877.  He  psdnted 
mostly  historical  pictures  or  portraits;  among 
his  works  arc  ^Thc  Body  of  Monseigneur  Dar-i 
boy  lying  in  state  in  the  Palace  of  the  Arch- 
biabop  of  Paris^;  /Angelica  and  Roger'; 
^Vision  oi  Saint  Francis  of  Asaisi,'  museum^' 
Carcassonne;  ^Capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gaub'-; 
and  iseveral  portraits,  ol  which  the  best  aHe 
those  of  Mounet-^Stslly  as  Hamkt,  Sadi  Camof 
and  Leo  XI I L  Loiter  he  spent  a  few  months 
of  each  ]^r  in  New  York  city  and  numbered 
among  ms  sitters  President  Roosevelt,  Prfesi* 
dent  McKinley,  Admiral  Deweyj  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  Cardinal  Gibbons.    His  .^Signing  of 


liie  Peace  Protocol  at  Washington,'  an  episode 
of.  the  Spanish-American  War,  was  presented 
tp  the  United  States  government  by  Mr.  H..  C 
Fnck  of  Pittsburgh.  Consult  Martin,  Jules^ 
^Nos.peintres  et  sculpteurs'  (Paris  1897). 

CHARTRES,  shartr,  Robert  Philipp<^ 
Louis  Eugene  Ferdinand  D'OrUans,  Due  de, 

grandson  of  Louis  Philippe:  b.  Paris,  9  Nov. 
1840.  When  only  two  years  old  he  lost  his 
father  and  six  years  later  the  Revolution  drove 
him  along  with  his  family  into  exile.  The 
young  dtJce  was  brought  up  in  England  and 
joined  tfie  Union  irmy  in  the  first  campaign  of 
the  American  Civil  War  in  1862.  He  married, 
11  June  1863,  Franqoise  Marie  Amelie  d'Or- 
l^ans,'  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
After  the  revolution  of  4  Sept.  1870  in  France, 
he  served  for  two  years  in  General  Chanzy's 
army  under  the  pseudonym  of  '^Robert  le  Fort,* 
and  before  the  close  of  the  war  had  risen 
successively  to  the  ranks  of  captain  and  chief 
of  squadron.  He  became  chief  of  squadron  in 
the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  under  his  own  n^pie, 
was  appointed  colonel  in  1878,  but  in  1883  was 
susp«iaed  from  the  active  service.  In  1886  his 
name  was  stricken  from  the  army  list  by  a  law 
excluding  memberis  of  royal  families  from  serv- 
ing in  the  army  or  tolvv.  He  published  <  Souve- 
nirs de  voyages'  (1869).' 

CHARTRKS,  shirtr  (anciently  Autricum, 
CivriAS  Caknutum),  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partnient  Eure-et-Lojre,  49  miles  southwest  of 
Pstris,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  die  foot 
of  .which  flows  the  Eure,  and  partly  enclosed  by 
^ails  and  ditches,  surrounded  by  ramparts 
planted  with  trees,  which  form .  an  agreeable 
promenade.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
wood  and  plaster  and  have  their  gables  toward 
the  street  The  streets  of  the  lower  town  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  so  steep  in  some 
parts  as  tQ  be  inaccessible  to  carriages.  There 
^re  several  public  squares,  one  of  which  i^  of 
^reat  extent.  The  only  public  buildings  of  note 
are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  Saint  Pierre, 
contiguous  to  a  huge  barrack,  once  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey,  and  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of 
General  Marceau.  ^  The  cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Europe,  is  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  its  two  spires,  one  of  which  is  41 J 
feet  high,  surmounting  the  hill  on  which  the 
cit^  stands.'  It  has  130  windows  filled  with 
painted  glass  of  admirable  workmanship;  and 
in  its  chair  Henry  IV  was  crowned  in  1594.  It 
is  also  famous  for  its  sculptures.  Chartres  isf 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  communal  college,  sem- 
inarjr  and  agricultural  society,  and  has  two 
hospitals,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  botanical 
garden  and  a  public  library  of  127,409  printed 
voluines.  Toward  the  end  of  the  11th  century 
It  was  fortified,  and  in  1145  Saint  Bernard 
preached,  in  its  cathedral,  the  second  crusade^ 
Chartre^  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  hosiery, 
and  leather  and  is  the  ^reat  cattle  and  grain," 
market  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Beauce  and  the 
department.  It  has  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  a  branth  of  the  Bank  of  France.  It  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1417  and  recovered  frt 
1432.'  fti  f870  it  was  occupied  by  the  Germans 
and  formed  their  base  of  operations  against  the 
irmy  of  the  Loire.  Pop.  (1911)  24,101.  Cbn- 
sult  Plerval,  ^ChSirtres,  sa  cathedrale.  ses  mot*- 
nments>  (1896) ;  Adams,  ^Mont  Samt  Michel 
and  Chartrcs>  (Boston  1913).  t 
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CHARTREUSE  —  CHASE 


CHARTREUSE,  shar-trez,  the  French 
term  for  a  Carthusian  monastery,  correspond* 
ing  to  the  Italian  Certosa.  The  order  of  the 
Carthusians  (q.v.)  was  most  rigorous  in  its 
rules,  though  each  monk  was  allowed  a  decent 
cell  and  a  garden  of  his  own,  so  that  the  mon- 
asteries had  often  architectural  character.  The 
famous  nionastery  called  La  Grande  Chartreuse 
is  the  original  and  supreme  monastery  of  the 
order,  and  exists  in  the  mountains  not  far  from 
Grenoble  in  eastern  France.  Of  the  monastic 
buildings  still  existing,  none  is  architecturally 
noble,  and  nearly  all  are  of  date  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  1/th  century.  Therefore  it  does 
not  rank  with  the  great  showplaces  of  monas^ 
ticism  for  the  grandeur  and  splendor  of  its 
buildings,  but  has  ever  attracted  travelers,  curi- 
ous or  serious,  as  being  the  home  of  the  most 
authentic  exemplars  of  primitive  monasticism 
in  its  rigor.  At  the  Revolution  the  whole  es- 
tablishment was  confiscatedL  the  monks  driven 
out  and  secularized  or  banished.  But  in  1816 
the  order  of  Carthusians  was  permitted  again 
to  Occupy  the  buildings,  as  tenants  of  the  state, 
at  a  noniinal  rent.  They  were  again  expelled 
from  their  ancient  home  by  the  government  of 
the  French  republic  in  1903  under  the  laws  for 
suppression  of  religious  houses.  When  the 
monks  were  this  time  dispossessed  the  entire 
rural  population  of  the  vicinity,  who  had  all 
their  lives  experienced  the  large,  wise  benefi- 
cence of  the  monks  in  supporting  the  local  hos- 
pitals, schools,  churches  and  the  like,  would 
have  defended  their  benefactors  against  the 
power  of  the  government  had  not  the  Carthu- 
sians counseled  patience  and  forbearance.  Till 
this  second  ejection  from  their  home  the  monks 
used  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain medicinal  agents  prepared  in  their  labora- 
tories which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation;  in  par- 
ticular the  cordial  liqueur  Chartreuse.  The 
other  preparations  were  an  elixir  and  a  salve. 

CHARTULARY,  kar'tu-IS-r!,  a  collection 
of  charters.  When  any  body,  ecclesiastical  or 
,  secular,  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  consideraEle 
number  of  charters,  it  was  customary  for 
convenience  and  safety  to  have  them  classified 
and  copied  into  a  book  or  roll.  Such  book  or 
roll  has  generally  received  the  name  of  a  Char- 
tulary.  Mabillon  traces  chartularies  in  France 
as  far  back  as  the  10th  century,  and  some 
authorities  say  that  chartularies  were  compiled 
even  still  earlier ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  1^ 
and  13th  centuries  that  chartularies  became 
common.  They  were  kept  by  all  kinds  of  re- 
ligious and  civil  corporations,  but  also  by  pri- 
vate families.  Many  of  them  have  been  printed 
and  their  contents  generally  are  of  the  great- 
est value  in  historical  archseolo^cal  and  gene- 
alogical inquiries.  Tne  name  is  in  Scotland 
applied  to  the  record  of  feu-charters  kept  by 
the  superior's  law-agent.  Copies  of  valuable 
historical  documents,  whose  onginals^  have  been 
lost,  have  been  found  in  Chartularies.  Some 
interesting  English  reprints  are  made  in  Grass, 
^Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History* 
(London  1900). 

CHARYBDIS.    See  Scylla  and  Charyb- 

DIS. 

CHASE,  Frederic  Hennr,  English  Biblical 
scholar  and  prelate:  b.  21  Feb.  1853.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  orders  in  the  English  Church.     He  was 


lecturer  in  theology  at  Pembroke  College  1881- 
90,  and  at  Christ's  College  1893-1901 ;  principal 
of  the  Clergy  Training  Schbol  at  Cambridge 
from  1887-91;  Norrisian  professor  of  divinity 
and  president  of  Queen's  College,  1901-05;  and 
from  the  latter  year  bishop  ot  Ely.  He  has 
published  <Chrysostom>  (1887);  ^The  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  Early  Church>  (1891);  <01d 
Synac  Element  in  Codex  Be2ae>  (1?95)  ;  <Syro- 
Latin  Text  of  the  Ck)spcl>  (1897) ;  ^Credibility 
of  the  Book  of  the  Acts>  (1901) ;  ^Essays  on 
the  (}ospels>  (1905);  ^Confirmation  in  the 
Apostolic  Age>  (1909). 

CHASE,  Frederick  Lincoln,  American 
astronomer:  b.  Boulder,  Colo.,  28  June  1865. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado in  1886  arid  at  Yale  in  1891.  From  1891 
to  1911  he  was  assistant  astronomer  and  in 
1910-13  acting  director  of  the  Yale  Observa- 
tory. He  wrote  ^Heliometer  Triangulation  of 
the  Victoria  Comparison  Stars*  in  Annals  of 
the  Cape  Observatory  (1897)  ;  ^Triangulation 
of  the  Principal  Stars  of  the  Cluster  in  Coma 
Berenices*  (1896);  ^Parallax  Investigations  on 
163  Stars  mainly  of  large  Proper  Motion* 
(1906)  ;  ^Parallax  Investigations  on  35  Selected 
Stars*  (1910) ;  ^Catalogue  of  Yale  Parallax 
Results*  (Vol.  II,  pt.  4,  1912),  and  miscellane- 
ous papers  in  the  Astronomical  Journal, 

CHASE,  George,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Portland,  Me.,  29  Dec.  1849.  He  was  graduated 
valedictorian  at  Yale  in  1870,  and  at  (^lumbia 
Law  School  in  1873.  He  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  municipal  law  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 1874-78;  professor  of  criminal  law,  torts 
and  procedure  1878-91 ;  member  of  the  univer- 
sity council  1890-91.  In  1891  the  New  York 
Law  School  was  chartered  through  his  efforts, 
and  he  was  chosen  its  dean,  a  position  he  still 
holds. '  Publications :  ^(Thase^s  American  Stu- 
dent's Blackstone*  (4th  ed.,  1914);  Chase's 
<  Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence*  (2d 
cd.,  1898) ;  <N.  Y.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure* 
(12th  ed.,  1914) ;  Chase's  <Cases  on  Torts*  (2d 
ed.,  1904)  ;  ^CHiase's  Pocket  Code*  (1911). 

CHASE,  Philander,  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Cornish,  N.  H.,  14  Dec. 
1775;  d.  Jubilee  College.  111.,  20  Sept.  1852.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795, 
and  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Provoost  10 
Nov.  1799.  After  missionary  work  in  New 
YoA  State  and  rectorships  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  he  set  out  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  districts  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In 
Ohio  he  organized  various  parishes,  and  in  1819 
was  consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  Ohio.  Be- 
tween 18Z\  and  1831  he  was  for  two  years  pres- 
ident of  Cincinnati  College,  bat  chieAy  enpged 
m  perfecting  plans  for  a  theological  senunary. 
He  visited  England,  and  through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Gambler  and  Lord  Kenyon  raised  a 
large  sum  of  money,  $30,000,  with  which  he 
founded  the  Theological  Seminaiy  and  Kenyon 
College  at  (kimbier.  Ohio.  In  1831  he  resigned 
Iris  bishopric  and  the  presidency  of  the  college 
and  seminary,  removed  to  Michigan  1832,  was 
diosen  bishop  of  Illinois  1835;  again  visited 
England  and  raised  $10,000  with  which  he 
founded  Jubilee  Collejje,  Peoria  County,  III. 
Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Griswold  in  1843, 
Bishop  Chase  became  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Chun*.  He  wrote  <A  Plea  for  the  West> 
(1826);   <The  Star  in  the  West,  or  Kenyon 
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College^  (1828);  <  Defense  of  Keny on  College > 
(1831);  ^A  Plea  for  Jubilec>  (1835) ;  <Remin- 
iscences:  An  Autobiography >  (1848). 

CHASE,  Pliny  Earle,  American  scientist: 
b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  18  Aug.  1820;  d.  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  17  Dec.  1886,  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1839;  taught  in  Philadelphia  and 
engaged  in  business  for  many  years,  but  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  physical  and  philological 
studies.  In  1864  the  Magellanic  gold. medal  of 
the  American  Philosoi>hical  Society  was  awarded 
him  for  his  ^Numerical  Relations  of  Gravity 
and  Magnetism.  >  The  results  of  other  mathe- 
matical and  physical  researches  were  published 
from  time  to  Ume  in  the  ^Proceedings^  of  the 
American  Philosoj)hical  Society,  and  brought 
him  a  wide  reputation,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  as  a  man  of  unusual  scientific 
powers  and  attainments.  In  1871  he  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Haverford  College, 
Pa.,  and  for  a  long  time  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  logic.  He  published  ^Elements  of 
Meteorology>  (1884). 

CHASB,  Salmon  Portland,  American  jurist 
yand  statesman:  b.  Cornish,  N.  H.,  13  Jan.  1808; 
^d.  New  York,  7  May  1873.  He  Was  the  son  of 
Ithamar  and  Janet  Ralston  Chase,  the  former 
of  English  and  the  latter  of  Scotch  descent. 
After  a  preliminary  education  in*  schools  at 
Kecne,  N.  H.,  and  Windsor,  Vt,  and  under  a 
tutor,  he  went  to  Ohio  in  1820  under  the  care 
of  his  uncle,  Philander  Chase  (q.v,),  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Ohio,  and  attended  the  bishop's 
school  at  Worthington,  near  Columbus,  doing 
farm  work  when  not  in  the  ^school  room.  He 
studied  for  a  year  at  Cinannati  College  but 
then  returned  to  Kecne^  in  1824  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  as  a  junior,  teaching  in  country 
schools  during  the  winter  vacations,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1826.  He  then  went  to  Washin^on, 
D.  C,  for  the  next  three  years  taught  m  a 
boys'  school  there,  during  which  time  he  studied 
law,  and  in  December  1829  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  March  1830  he  went  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  soon  be- 
coming known  as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in 
that  aty.  He  also  made  an  impression  as  a 
lecturer,  delivering  several  lectures  before  the 
Cincinnati  Lyceum,  which  he- was  largely  instru- 
mental in  founding,  two  of  his  lectures  being 
published  in  the  North  American  Review  en- 
titled *The  Life  and  Character  of  Henry 
Brougham*  (July  1831)  and  ^Effects  of  Machin- 
ery* (January  1832).  In  1832  he  formed  the 
project  of  publishing  a  collection  of  the  laws 
of  Ohio  with  notes  and  references,  and  his 
work,  even  though  it  ^d  not  reward  him 
financially,  became  the  standard  edition  and 
gave  him  a  solid  reputation  throughout  the 
West.  He  also  wrote  a  brief  but  excellent 
historical  sketch  of  Ohio,  In  July  1834  Chase 
became  solicitor  of  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following 
November  became  solicitor  of  the  Lafayette 
Bank,  these  trusts  affording  him  so  lucrative  a^ 
practice  that  his  literary  pursuits  were'  practi-* 
caily  abandoned.  In  1841  his  connection  -with 
the  Bank  of  die  United  States  was  severed 
because  his  fees  were  considered  too  high,  but 
politics  and  the  anti-slavery  movement  were 
beginning  to  absorb  his  attention  and  his  loss 
failed  to  disturb  him.  Meanwhile  on  4  March 
1834  he  had  married  Catherine  Jane  Gamiss, 


who  died  1  Dec.  1835;  on  26  Sept.  1839  he  mar- 
ried Eliza  Ann  Smith  (d.  29  Sept.  1845),  and 
on  6  Nov.  1846,  Sarah  Bella  Dunlop  Ludlow  (d. 
13  June  1852).  Of  his  six  children  only  two 
lived  to  maturity. 

Early  in  his  career  Chase  became  identified 
with  the  anti-slavery  movement.  He  was 
aroused  not  by  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves  alto- 
gether but  by  the  dangers  to  white  men,  and 
his  earliest  act  as  an  anti-slavery  man  (1836) 
was  to  defend  the  rights  of  a  fellow  citizen  • 
(James  G.  Bimey)  to  express  his  mind  freely. 
He  indignantly  disavowed  any  sympathy  with 
the  disunion  sentiments  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  (q^v.),  declaring  that  he  was  not  one 
of  those  •abolitionists  or  anti-slavery  men  who 
regarded  the  Constitution  as  at  war  with  moral 
obli^tions  and  the  supreme  law.*  He  states 
in  his  diary  that  he  differed  from  Garrison  and 
others  "as  to  the  means  by  which  the  slave 
power  could  be  best  overthrown  and  slavery 
most  safely  and  fitly  abolished  under  our  Amer- 
ican Constitution.**  He*  was  a  frequent  speaker 
at  anti-slavery  meetings  and  conventions 
throughout  Ohio  and  the  neighboring  States 
and  even  in  the  East,  but  he  was  neither  an 
orator  nor  a  good  stump  speaker.  His  great 
forte  was  the  preparation  of  formal  addresses 
and  platforms,  since  in  these  he  had  time  and 
space  more  carefully  and  comprehensively  to 
marshal  his  facts  and  thoughts,  and  accordingly 
from  1841  to  1848  he  was  often  called  upon  by 
the  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  men  to  undertake 
such  tasks.  But  while  Chase's  jjowers  of  state-- 
ment  made  him  a  valuable  ally  of  the  Ohio  anti- 
slavery  men,  he  became  their  leader  in  the 
period  from  1837  to  1849  chiefly  through  hi^ 
pronouncements  against  slavery  and  his  legal 
services  in  connection  with  fugitive  slave  cases. 
He  became  known  as  the  ^attorney-general  of 
fugitive  slaves,**  but  was  defeated  in  every  case 
in  which  he  appeared  for  the  defense.  Some 
of  his  arguments  were  against  indisputable  his- 
torical facts -^  such  as  his  absolute  denial  that 
Congress  possessed  power  to  establish  slaveiy 
anywliere  by  any  process,  though  he  did  admit 
that  laws  had  been  framed  to  support  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  territories, 
and  (as  regards  fugitive*  slaves)  in  free  States, 
but  he  declared  Congress  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  enact  such  laws.  He  held  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  of  1793  to  be  contrary  to  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  provided  for  recovery  of  , 
-slaves  only  from  the  ^original  States*  and  to  / 
be  incompatible  with  the  constitutional  form  of  / 
■Federal  government  for,  said  he,  •when  a  slave  / 
passes  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in/ 
which  he  is  held  as  such,  he  ceases  to  be  a  slavei 
because  he  continues  to  be  a  man  and  leaves 
behind  him  the  law  of  force  which  made  him  at 
slave.*  The  law  was  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  in  denying  *due  proc- 
ess of  law*  and  authorizing  •unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures* ;  the  States  and  not  Con- 
gress were  responsible  for  the  apprehension  of 
.fugitive  slaves;  and  finally,  *the  legislature 
cannot  authorize  injustice  by  law;  ...  it 
cannot  repeal  the  laws  of  nature,  cannot  create 
any  obligation  to  do  wrong,,  or  neglect  duty. 
No  court  is  bound  to  enforce  unjust  laws.* 
These  and  other  arguments  were  Used  in  his 
various  cases.  In  March  1837  he  acted  as  coun- 
sel for  an  alleged  fugitive  slave,  Matilda,  and 
for  Bimey,  who  was  accused  of  •harboring*         t 
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her.  Chase  based  his  argument  on  the  fact  that 
Matilda  had  been  brought  into  Ohio  l^  her 
master  and  had  then  escaped,  wherefore  she 
was  a  free  person  and  could  not  be  ^a  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another.^  The  judge 
decided  against  Chase,  and  Matilda  was  re- 
manded into  slavery^  but  Bimey  appealed  and 
the  State  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision. 
The  most  famous  of  the  Ohio  fugitive  slave 
cases  was  that  of  John  Van  Zandt,  who  at- 
tempted to  convey  to  safety  some  slaves  who 
had  escaped  from  their  owner  and  were  later 
recovered  by  force.  One  of  the  slaves  escaped, 
however,  and  the  owner  sued  Van  Zandt  to 
recover  the  slave's  value  and  the  expense  of 
recapturing  the  others  and  also  to  recover  the 
penalty  of  $500  allowed  by  the  act  of  1793 
against  anyone  who  ^after  due  notice  harbored 
and  concealed*  a  fugitive.  Chase  defended 
Van  Zandt  at  the  first  trial  in  July  1842  and 
lost,  but  the  award  of  $500  against  Van  Zandt 
was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  in 
1847  sustained  the  lower  tribunal. 

Anti-slavery  had  already  begun  to  play  a 

?rominent  part  in  Ohio  politics  and  to  Chase 
ell  the  task  of  organizing,  politically,  the  Lib-  / 
crty  and  Free-Soil  parties.  Up  to  1840  politics 
had  only  a  mild  interest  for  Chase,  though  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention that  nominated  Clay  in  1832.  In  1836, 
though  a  Whig,  he  voted  for  General  Harrison, 
as  he  did  also  in  1840,  showing  no  sympathy 
for  his  friend  Bimey,  who  in  1840  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  new  Liberty  party.  But  in  May 
1841  Chase  had  deserted  the  Whig  party  for- 
ever and  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  Bimey. 
[Within  a  year  he  was  practically  the  leader  of 
I  the  Liberty  party  in  Ohio  and  for  eight  years 
;  organized  conventions,  prepared  party  addresses 
and  bolstered  up  the  anti-slavery  press.  He 
took  part  in  the  National  Liberty  Convention 
at  Buffalo  in  1843  and  again  in  1S47,  but 
through  a  shrewd  move  he  practically  dissolved 
the  old  Liberty  party  and  secured  a  convention 
of  the  party  members,  now  known  as*  Frcc- 
Soilers,  at  Buffalo  in  August  1848.  This  con- 
vention, over  which  Chase  presided,  nominated 
Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  On  22  Feb. 
1849,  through  a  curious  combination  of  Demo- 
crats, Independent  Democrats  and  Free-Sotlers 
in  the  State  legislature,  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  There  he  continued  his 
opposition  to  slavery  during  the  stormy  scenes 
of  the  period  of  compromise  in  1850.  and  was 
particularly  outspoken,  especially  in  nis  speech 
of  26-27  March  1850,  in  condemning  Clav's 
position  and  proposal.  Chase  usually  acted  with 
the  Democrats,  claiming  to  have  been  elected 
as  a  Democrat,  and  thereby  losing  a  large  share 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Free-Soilcrs,  but  he 
gradually  became  estranged  from  the  Demo- 
crats»  too,  and  in  1851  to  1852  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  a  futile  attempt  to  build  up  a  *Free 
Democracy^;  finally  in  1852  the  nommation  of 
Pierce  on  a  pro-slavery  platform  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  Democratic 
party  and  to  rejoin  his  old  Free-Soil  allies.    In 

1853,  however,  the  Democrats  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  the  State  legislature  and  therefore 
Chase  failed  of  re-election  to  the  Senate.    In 

1854,  even  with  such  men  as  Sumner  and 
Seward  in  the  Senate,  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and 


on  24  Jan.  1854«  in  collaboration  with  Sumner. 
Giddings  and  others,  issued  the  historic  ^Appeal 
of  the  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States,*  but  he  could 
not  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  politi- 
cal result  of  the  stmggle  was  the  rending  of  the 
Whig  party  and  the  formation  by  the  northern 
Whigs  and  independent  Democrats  of  the  Re- 

fublican  party,  largely  due  to  Chase's  activities, 
n  July  1855,  therefore,  the  «Anti-Nebraska» 
Republican  Convention  of  Ohio  nominated  him 
for  govemor  and  after  a  close  contest  he  was 
elected.  He  made  an  excellent  executive,  intro- 
duced many  needed  reforms  and  continuing^his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  negn^,  and  in  1856 
believed  himself  qualified  for  the  Presidency, 
but  he  could  not  secure  pledged  votes  sufficient 
for  his  nomination  at  the  RepuUican  conven- 
tion and  withdrew  his  name.  In  1857  he  was 
re-elected  govemor;  thenceforth  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  Republican  leader,  and  on  2  Feb. 
1860  was  again  elected  United  States  Senator 
for  the  term  beginning  4  March  1861.  Again 
in  1860  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  Presidential 
nomination  but  was  unsuccessful  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1861,  at  the  solicitation  of  Lincoln  (then 
President-elect),  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  the  oa^  of  ofHce  / 
March  and  thus  relinquishing  the  senatorship. 

Hardly  had  he  assumed  q^ce  when,  in  April 
1861,  the  Civil  War  began.  He  rehabilitated 
the  disorffanised  and  almost  bankrupt  treasury; 
suggested  and  secured  the  enactment  of  new 
taxes  and  properW  confiscation  acts;  borrowed 
money,  maintained  the  national  credit,  regulated 
commerce;  provided  the  legal  tender  paper  cur- 
rency authorized  by  Congress ;  insisted  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  national  banking  system  and 
finally  saw  it  put  into  operation;  and  admin- 
istered his  department 'and  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  country  in  so  creditable  a  manner  as  to 
distinguish  himself  as  one  of  the  great  incum- 
bents of  that  important  Cabinet  office.  (See 
United  States,  Finances  of  the,  1861).  De- 
spite his  onerous  duties  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  slavery  question,  supported  Butler's  con- 
tention that  slaves  escapmg  within  the  Union 
army  lines  were  ^contraband  of  war'  and  advo- 
cated the  arming  of  negroes.  He  opposed 
Lincoln's  colonization  scheme  but  vrarmly  sup- 
ported the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  though 
It  did  not  exactly  conform  to  his  conception  of 
the  proper  method  of  solving  this  problem.  He 
differed  with  the  President  in  many  of  his 
political  views;  held  a  widely  divergent  idea  of 
the  functions  of  department  heads  and  felt 
aggrieved  when  Lincoln  disregarded  his  advice 
on  military  affairs;  he  corresponded  with  army 
commanders  and  has  even  been  accused  of 
cotmseling  disobedience  to  the  President's 
orders,  dircctlv  criticising  him  and  expressing 
a  distrust  of  him,  that,  considering  its  source, 
could  only  have  created  dissension  among  those 
for  whose  conduct  Lincoln  was  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  Like  Seward,  Chase 
hoped  to  obtain  ascendency  over  Lincoln,  and 
when  he  learned  that  Lincoln,  after  his  own 
fashion,  completely  dominated  the  situation  and 
was  determined  to  survive  or  perish  according 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  his  own  policies,  he 
resigned  (as  did  Seward,  too,)  20  Dec.  1862, 
petulantly  stating  that  he  expected  his  opinions 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  to  carry  more  weight 
with  the  President — ^there  are  certain  heads 
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of  departments,  but  no  real  Cabinet.^  Lincoln 
refused  to  accept  the  resignations,  but  on  3 
March  1863  Chase  prepared  another  resignation 
because  Lincoln  refused  to  nominate  a  revenue 
collector  selected  by  him.  Again  on  11  May 
1863  Chase  became  disgruntled  because  Lin- 
coln removed  an  official  whom  he  considered 
unfit  for  his  post,  but  Lincoln  again  refused  to 
accept  the  proffered  resignation.  The  minor 
differences  between  Lincoln  and  Chase  were 
accentuated  by  their  rivalry  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  1864,  but  the  issuance  in  Febru- 
ary 1864  of  the  so-called  «Pomeroy  Circular,* 
criticising  Lincoln,  rendered  impossible  Chase's 
nomination  and  placed  him  in  a  delicate  rela- 
tionship with  the  President,  wherefore  on  22 
Febniary  he  again  offered  to  resi^  and  again 
was  requested  to  remain.  Finally  in  June  1864 
another  dispute  arose  over  patronage  in  New 
York  and  though  peacefully  settled  Chase,  still 
sore  because  of  Lincoln's  renomination,  decided 
once  more  to  resign  (29  June)  and  this  time 
(30  June)  Lincoln  unexpectedly  acc^ted  it, 
appointing  W.  P.  Fessenden  (q.v.)  as  nis  suc- 
cessor. 

Before  his  retirement  from  ■  the  Cabinet 
Chase  had  signi£ted  a  desire  to  be  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  spite  of  many 
objections  Lincoln  nominated  him  6  Dec.  1664 
to  fill  the  ]^t  recently  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  (q.v.).  He  con- 
tinued to  advocate  the  universal  enfranduse- 
ment  of  the  negro,  warmly  sympathized  with 
the  work  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  in 
1866  became  president  of  the  ^American  Freed- 
man's  Union  Commission,^  a  benevolent  society 
intended  to  advance  the  work  of  civilization. 
He  took  little  part  in  President  Johnson's  dis- 
pute with  Congress  regarding  reconstruction, 
but  privately  opposed  the  readmission  of  any 
seceded  State  until  it  had  granted  suffrage  to 
negroes;  he  drafted  the  Fourteenth  Amtod- 
ment,  which,  somewhat  extended,  was  accepted 
and  passed  by  Congress,  and  later  used  it  in 
his  dissent  from  the  court's  decision  in  the 
Slaughter  House  Cases  (q.v.).  Chase  consid- 
ered the  President's  militaty  governments  ab- 
normal, and  even  after  Johnson's  proclamation 
declaring  the  war  at  an  end  (2  April  1866)  be 
steadfastly  refused  to  hold  court  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  (which  were  included  in 
his  circuit)  ^until  all  possibility  of  claim  that 
the  judicial  is  subordinate  to  the  military  power 
is  removed  by  express  declaration  from  the 
President*  In  June  1867,  however,  he  assumed 
his  functions  at  Raleigh.  Chase  dissented  from 
the  Court's  decision  in  the  Milligan  (see  Milu- 
GAN  Decision),  Cummings  and  Garland  cases 
and  refused  to  sit  in  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis 
until  late  in  1868  when,  however,  the  amnesty 
proclamation  of  25  Dec  1868  permitted  Davis' 
release  and  the  case  was  not  tried  on  its  merits. 
Though  considering  the  trial  impolitic  and  un-r 
just.  Chase  presided  with  calmness  and  p:ood 
judgment  over  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson  in  186&  Prior  to  this  time  he  had 
allowed  his  friends  again  to  bring  his  name 
before  the  Republicans  as  a  candi&te  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  but  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  he  could  not  secure  the  Republican 
nomination  and  entirety  changed  his  attitude 
toward  that  party,  withm  a  few  weeks  endeav- 
oring to  become  the  standard-bearer  for  the 
Democrats.    However,  he  was  not  nominated 


and  continued  his  work  on  the  bench,  writing 
numerous  important  decisions  of  the  Court, 
such  as  that  In  the  case  of  Texas  vs.  White, 
wherein  he  expounded  the  nature  of  the  gov* 
emment  as  ^an  indestructible  Union,  composed 
of  indestructible  States,'  reversing  his  previous 
theory  of  State  suicide  and  as  he  did  sdso  in 
the  case  of  White  vs.  Hart  in  1872,  approving 
the  method  of  reconstruction  that  had  been 
adopted.  He  wrote  the  Court's  decision  in  the 
case  of  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold  and  thu^  in 
1869  reviewed  judicially  and  construed  the  statr 
utes  which  as  an  admimstrative  olHcer  he  himself 
had  set  in,  motion  only  a  few  years  previously. 
The  Ourt  decided  that  the  Legpl  Tender  Act 
was  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  it  compelled  the 
acceptance  of  legal  tender  paper  currency  in 
payment  of  debts  contracted  before  the  statute. 
3y  the  subsequent  decisions  in  the  legal  tender 
cases  (q.v.),  however.  Chase  was  reversed,  the 
Court  holdmg  the  act  constitutional.  These 
contests,  were  especially  trying  to  Chase  and 
the  continual  strain  of  the  past  few  years  began 
to  affect  him.  In  August  1870  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  but  gradually  Improvedr  and 
though  absent  from  the  Court  during  the  term 
of  1870-71  he  sat  during,  the  terms  of  1871-72 
and  1872-73,  preparing  numerous  opinions.  He 
was  well  enough  also  in  1872  again  to  desire 
the  presidential  nomination,  but  in  1873  he 
began  to  fail  rapidly,  on  May  6  suffered  a 
second  stroke  while  in  New  York  and  passed 
away  there  the  next  day. 

Bibliagrn>hy.—  <  Diary  and  Correspondence 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase >  (in  ^Annual  Report'  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  for  1902, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  11-527,  Washington  1903) ;  Hart, 
A.  B.,  ^Salmon  Portland  Chase^  (Boston  1899)  ; 
Jones,  F.  R.,  < Salmon  Portland  Chase >  (Boston 
1902)  ;  Pike,  J.  S.,  ^Cliief  Justice  C:hase>  (New 
York  1873)  ;  Shuckers,  J.  W.,  <Life  and  Public 
Services  of  Salmon  P.  Chase > '  (New  York 
1874);  Warden,  R.  B.,  <An  Accouilt  of  the 
Private'  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon 
Portland  Chase>   (Cincinnati  1874). 

Irving  E.  Rines. 

CttASB,  Samuel,  American  jurist,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
b.  Somerset  County,  Md.,  17  April  1741 ;  d.  19 
June  1811.  His  father,  a  learned  clergyman,  in- 
structed him  in  the  classics;  later  he  studied 
law  at  Annapolis,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
the  age  of  20.  Having  become  a  member  of 
the  colonial  legislature,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  boEi  opposition  to  the  royal  gov* 
emor  and  the  court  ^rty.  He  took  the  lead  in 
denouncing  and  resisting  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
became  a  most  active  adversary  of  the  British 
government  in  his  State.  The  Maryland  Con- 
vention of  22  June  1774  appointed  him  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  also 
present,  and  conspicuous  in  the  subsequent  Con- 
gresses during  the  most  critical  periods  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  That  of  1776  deputed  him 
on  a  mission  to  Canada  along  with  Dr.  Frank*- 
lin.  (Tharles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  the  Rev. 
Jonn  Carroll.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  without  hesitation.  In  Jiine  1783 
the  legislature  of  Maryland  sent  him  to  London 
as  a  commissioner  to  recover  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  large  ^ums  of  money  which 
belonged  to  the  State.  In  1791  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the  General 
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Court  of  Maryland.  Five  years  afterward  Presi- 
dent Washington  made  him  an  associate  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Political  cases  of  deep  interest  having  been 
tried  when  he  presided  in  the  Circuit  Courts, 
and  his  conduct  having  given  much  displeasure 
to  the  Democratic  par^,  he  -was  impeached  by 
the  national  House  ot  Representatives.  The 
trial  of  the  judge  before  the  Senate  is  mem- 
orable on  account  of  the  excitement  which  it 
produced,  the  ability  with  which  he  was  de- 
fended himself  and  the  nature  of  his  acquittal. 
He  continued  to  exercise  his  judicial  functions 
with  the  highest  reputation  till  1811,  in  which 
year  his  health  fail^  Consult  ^The  Impeach- 
ment Trial  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase*  (m  the 
American  Law  Review,  Vol.  XXXill,  Saint 
Louis  1899)  ;  Smith  and  Lloyd.  <The  Trial  of 
Samuel  Chase>  (Washington  1805);  Adams, 
^History  of  the  United  States>    (New  York 


CHASS,  Thomas,  American  educator:  b. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  16  June  1827;  d.  Providence, 
R.  L.  5  Oct.  1892.  He  was  a  brother  of  Pliny 
E.  Chase  (q.v.).  In  1855  he  became  professor 
of  philology  and  classical  literature  at  Haver- 
ford  College,  near  Philadelphia;  from  1875  to 
1886  its  president.  Among  his  publications  are 
^Hellas:  Her  Monuments  and  Scenery >  (1861)  ; 
an  address  on  ^Liberal  Education:  Its  Aims 
and  Methods* ;  a  ^Latin  Grammar^  (1882)  ;  and 
editions  of  various  Latin  authors. 

CHASE,  William  Hemir,  American  mili- 
tary officer:  b.  Massachusetts  1798;  d.  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  8  Feb.  1870.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  became 
first  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1819,  captain  in 
1825  and  major  in  1838.  He  was  engaged  in 
repairing  Fort  Niagara  in  1817-18;  as  super* 
intending  engineer  for  many  important  works 
in  1819-28;  and  had  charge  of  the  defenses  in 
Pensacola  harbor,  Florida,  1828-54.  He  super- 
intended the  improvements  of  Mobile  Bay;  as 
senior  engineer  officer  had  charge  of  all  the 
fortifications  and  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  took 
an  influential  part  in  all  projects  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  region  around 
Pensacola.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wai: 
he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
prominent  in  the  seizure  of  the  Pensacola  navy 
yard. 

CHASS,  William  Menitt,  American  artist: 
b.  Franklin,  Ind.,  1  Nov.  1849;  d.  New  York 
city,  25  Oct  1916.  He  studied  painting  in  oil 
at  the  National  Academy  in  New  York  and 
8ubse<iuently  in  Europe  with  Piloty,  acquiring 
a  thoroughly  German  method.  On  his  return 
to  New  York  in  1878  he  began  to  change  his 
style  of  painting,  gradually  darifying  his  color 
and  showing  an  appreciation  for  the  work  of 
the  French  school.  One  of  the  most  facile  and 
brilliant  technicians  of  the  American  school, 
Chase  succeeds  equally  well  with  fig^ure,  por- 
trait and  still  life  —  particularly  his  fish,  which 
are  especially  celebrated.  Examples  of  his 
work  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  and  Brooklyn 
Institute  Museum.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of 
portraits  and  figure  pieces,  winning  celebrity 
with  <Ready  for  the  Ride,>  <The  Apprentice* 
and  ^The  Court  Jester,*  and  portraits  of  Amer- 
ican ladies.     His  more   recent  works  include 


*  American  Fish>  (1905);  ^Flying  C]ouds> 
(1906);  and   ^Portrait  of  an  Artist>    (1906); 

*  Portrait  of  Mrs.  J.>  (1910);  ^Studio  Interior> 
(1911);  <The  Orangery>  (1911);  and  ^Portrait 
of  Mrs.  H.,*  awarded  the  Proctor  prize  in 
1912.  He  was  appointed  instructor  at  the 
Brookl3m  Art  Sdiool  in  1881  and  elected  a  Na- 
tional Academician  in  1890. 

CHASIDIM,  H^-se'dim.  the  name  of  a 
Jewish  sect  which  appearea  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.    See  Jewish  Sects. 

CHASING,  the  art  of  indenting  artistic  or 
ornamental  designs  on  metals.  Figures  on 
metal  are  often  produced  in  relief  oy  being 
punched  out  from  behind,  and  sculi>tured  or 
finished  on  the  front  with  small  chiseb  and 
gravers.  It  is  this  latter  process  that  is  prop- 
erly called  chasing,  and  the  same  term  is 
applied  to  designs  produced  by  hand-tools  on 
more  or  less  flat  surfaces,  llie  process  is  a 
very  old  one  and  is  frequently  seen  on  ancient 
Greek  works  of  art  Phidias  used  it  effectively. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (q.v.)  is  the  more  modem 
master  of  chasing. 

CHASKA,  Minn.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
(Tarver  Coun^,  22  miles  southwest  of  Minne- 
apolis, on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
and  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  railroads, 
and  on  the  Minnesota  River.  There  are  ex- 
tensive brickyards  here  and  the  city  contains 
also  canning  and  pidde  factories,  foundry  and 
machine  shops  and  a  flour  mill.  The  electric 
lighting  plant  is  municipally  owned.    Pop.  2,050. 

CHASLBS,  shal,  Michel,  French  engineer: 
b.  near  Chartres,  15  Nov.  1793;  d.  Paris,  18 
Dec.  1880.  He  entered  the  ficole  Polytechnique 
in  1812,  and  on  leaving  was  classed  among  the 
engineers;  but  with  rare  generosity  he  re- 
notmced  his  place  as  an  oflicer  in  order  to 
assure  a  career  to  one  of  his  unsuccessful  com- 
rades. In  December  1829  he  addressed  to  the 
Brussels  Academy  a  memoir  on  two  general 
principles  of  g;eometry,  duality  and  homography. 
The  introduction  to  this  memoir  expanded  into 
the  well-known  ^Aper^u  historique  sur  I'origine 
et  le  developpement  des  methodes  en  g6pme- 
trie,>  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1837.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  machines  and  geodesy  at  the  ficole  Poly- 
technique, and  in  1846  to  that  of  higher  geome- 
try, which  had  just  been  instituted  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Some  of  his  published  works  are 
^Treatise  on  Higher  Geometry>  (1852) ;  <The 
Three  Books  of  Euclid's  Porisms  Ke-established 
for  the  First  Timc>  (1860)  ;  <Treatisc  on  Conk 
Section >  (1865);  ^Reports  on  the  Progress  of 
Geometry >  (1870).  These,  his  principal  works, 
are  geometrical  and  historicaL  His  contribu* 
tions  to  the  ^Comptes  Rendus^  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  to  other  scientific  publications 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  though  in  the 
main  geometrical,  arc  not  exclusively  so.  In 
particular  he  treated  in  several  memoirs  the 
question  of  attraction,  and  gave  the  first  syn- 
thetic demonstration  of  a  celebrated  theorem  of 
Maciaurin  on  the  attraction  of  ellipsoids.  Two 
of  his  memoirs  on  the  properties  of  cones  of 
the  second  degree^  and  on  the  spherical  conies, 
were  translated  into  English,  and  published, 
with  additions,  by  Charles  Graves  in  1841.  He 
contributed  much  to  projective  geometiy  (see 
Gbomsiky,  PBojecnvE)  and  to  the  ^method  of 
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characteristics*  <!qv.).  During  his  lonj;  life 
he  was  the  redpient  of  many  scientific  disttnc* 
tions,  and  he  will  always  be  dted  as  one  of  the 
great  geometers  of  the  present  century. 

CHASLBS,  Victor  Euph£mion  Ftiilar^e, 
French  critic:  b.  Mainvilhers,  near  Chartres, 
8  Oct.  1798;  d.  Venice,  18  July  1873.  The  son 
of  a  Jacobin,  and  educated  according  to  Rous- 
seau, he  acquired  the  point  of  view  which,  en- 
larged by  life  abroad,  makes  his  essays  so 
unique  and  instructive.  In  1815  he  assisted 
Valpy  in  an  edition  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
in  England.  In  1837  he  became  curator  of  the 
Mazann  Library  iind  in  1841  professor  of  con- 
tinental languages  and  literatures  at  the  Col- 
lie de  France.  He  has  written  in  every  imag- 
inable prose  form,  from  a  romance  to  a  riddle ; 
but  his  enduring  work  is  contained  in  *  Tableau 
de  la  marche  et  du  i^rogres  de  la  langue  et  de 
la  litterature  fran^ises  depuis  le  commence- 
ment du  XVI*  siicle  jusqu'en  16lO>    (8  vols., 

1828;   <L'Antiquit6^    (1847);   <Le  seiziemc 

siecle  en  France>  (18  vols.,  1847);  <Les 
Voyages  d'un  critique  4  travers  la  vie  et  le 
livre>  (1866-68^  2d  series);  and  <M6moires> 
(1876-5^).  His  principal  service  to  French  lit- 
erature lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  French  critics  to  stimulate  a  lively 
interest  in  the  literatures  of  England,  Russia 
and  Scandinavian  countries. 

CHASSAIGNAC,  sha-«an-yak,  Charles 
Louis,  American  physician:  b.  New  Orleans. 
25  Jan.  1862.  He  was  {p-aduated  at  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  in 
1883;  was  president  and  professor  of  genito- 
urinary diseases  at  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic 
from  1897  to  1906.  He  was  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal'  presi- 
dent of  the  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society; 
president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Medical  So- 
ciety ;  one  of  the  founders  and  president  of  the 
New  Orleans  Sanitariiun  and  Training  School 
for  Nurses.  In  1906  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  Tulanc  Uni- 
versity, .  continuing  as  professor  of  genito- 
urinary and  rectal  diseases.  In  1914  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Tropical  Diseases  and  in  1915  was  elected  con- 
sultant in  genito-urinary  diseases  at  the  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans.  Has  been  a  trustee 
of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital  for 
many  years. 

CHASS6,  sh&-s&'  David  Rendrik,  Bakon, 
Dutch  soldier:  b.  Thiel  in  Guelders,  18  March 
1765;  d.  Breda,  2  May  1849.  He  began  his 
military  career  when  but  10  years  of  age;  be- 
came lieutenant  in  1781  and  captain  in  1787. 
After  the  failure  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
he  took  French  service;  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1793;  and  two  years  later  found 
himself  marching  towad  the  Netherlands  under 
the  command  of  Pichcgru.  He  afterward 
fought  with  the  French  in  Germany  and  Spain, 
gaining  great  distinction,  and  from  Napoleon 
himself,  because  of  his  fondness  for  bayonet 
charges,  the  name  of  'General  Baibnette.*  He 
was  made  a  baron  by  Louis  Bonaparte  in  1809. 
As  lieutenant-general  of  the  Dutch  forces,  in 
1815,  Chasse  did  good  service  at  Waterloo 
against  his  old  comrades,  the  Frendi.^  As  gov- 
ernor of  Antwerp  he  defended  the  citadel  for 
three  weeks  with  5,000  men  against  60,000  Bel- 
gians and  French  (1832),  but  he  was  forced  to 


surrender.  He  was  a  French*  prisoner  of  war 
until  May  1833,  when  he  was  released  and 
retired.  ^ 

CHASSBPOT,  Antdine  Alphoiwe,  French 
inventor:  b.  4  March  1833;  d.  Gagny,  in  the 
Seine-etrOire,  14  Feb.  1905.  He  was  an  em- 
ployee in  the  Paris  arsenal  of  Saint  Thomas, 
where  he  became  an  official  in  1858,  and  in  1863 
brought  before  the  ^vemment  the  model  o£ 
his  breedi-loading  nfle,  adopted  three  years 
afterward,  and  subsequently  abandoned.  It 
wis  about  four  pounds  lighter  than  the  needle^ 
g^  and  about  one  pound  lighter  than  the  Mar- 
tini^Henry  rifle. 

CHAS8BPOT,  shas-p5,  RIFLB,  a  breech- 
loading  rifle,  named  after  its  inventor,  and 
adopt^  as  the  firearm  of  the  French  infantry 
in  1866,  after  the  value  of  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun  had  been  ^own  in  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria.  It  is  not  now  in  use^  having  been 
replaced  in  1874  by  a  much  modified  form  of 
small-^rms.  It  was  a  bolt-action  gun  with 
a  peculiar  system  of  obturation  and  a  paper 
cartrid^.  In  the  war  of  1870  it  proved  a 
much  better  weapon  than  the  German  needle- 
gun  (q.v.).  It  was  considerably  lighter  than 
Uie  needle-gun,  the  weight  of  the  latter  being 
12  pounds,  and  that  of  the  former  less  than  nine 
pounds.  In  accuracy,  penetrative  power,  length 
of  range,  lowness  of  trajectory  and  rapidity 
of  fire,  it  was  inferior  to  the  Martini-Henry. 
To  the  needk-guii  it  was  superior  in  lengdi 
of  ran|^e  and  lowness  of  trajectory,  as  was 
shown  m  the  war  of  1870,  in  which  the  French 
could  open  fire  at  the  distance  of  1,500  paces, 
while  the  effective  range  of  the  needle-^un 
was  only  400  to  500  paces.  This  superiority, 
however,  was  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  its 
lightness  and  its  large  charge  had  the  effect 
of  producing  great  recoil  and  of  heating  the 
barrel.  At  the  commencement  of  an  action 
the  men  would  open  fire  at  long  range,  but 
before  closing  with  the  enemv  the  barrel  of 
their  piece  was  so  heated  tnat  the  weapon 
could  hardly  be  handled.  From  the  recoil  and 
heating  combined,  the  soldier'  was  obliged  to 
fire  from  the  hip,  so  that  his  aim.  was  not  ac- 
curate; while  after  much  firing  the  breech  be- 
came clogged.  The  chassepot  weighed  9  lb.  5  oz., 
was  6  feet  2  inches  long  with  bayonet,  had  a 
calibre  of  .433  inches,  and  fired  a  386  grain 
lead  bullet  with  a  charge  of  86.4  grains  of  black 
powder  at  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,328  feet  per 
second.  It  was  sighted  to  1,312  yards  (1,200 
metres). 

CHASSEUR,  sha-s6r,  a  male  attendant 
upon  person!;  of  distinction,  attired  in  a  mili- 
tary dress,  and  wearing  a  sword.  It  is  also-  the 
name  given  by  the  French  to  bodies  of  light 
infantry  whtcn  act  as  skirmishers  and  sharp- 
shooters. The  name  was  ori^nally  given  to 
some  troops  raised  in  1815,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jagers  of  the  Austrian  army,  who  were  chiefly 
Tyrolese  chamois-hunters,  and  unerring  marks- 
men. The  French  Chasseurs  are  of  two  kinds, 
light  cavalry  and  infantry.  Every  battalion  of 
infantry  has  a  company  of  Chasseurs,  but  the 
term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  that  body 
of  men  called  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  who 
were  enrolled  and  armed  with  rifles  in  1833,  and 
quartered  at  Vincennes.  The  Chassucrs  of  the 
Italian  army  are  called  Bersa^ieri.  Garibaldi's 
.QASseurs,  that  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
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Italian  war  of  1859,  and  in  the  campaign  agadost 
Frands  II  of  Na])les,  in  1860,  were  Jmown  as 
Cacciatori  dei  Alpi,  or  Alpine  hunters. 

CHASSIS,  sh&s'sS,  in  automobiles,  that  part 
of  the  vehicle  made  by  machinists,  as  distin-' 
guished  from  the  body  made  by  the  carriage 
or  wagon  builder.  It  includes  the  frame,  wheels 
and  machinery.  The  frame  consists  generadly 
of  two  fore-and-aft  members  and  three  or  four 
cross  members  of  pressed  steel  riveted  together 
with  gusset  plates  at  the  ioinin^.  This  frame 
is  the  foundation  on  which  is  mounted  the 
power  plant  with  its  controls  and  transmission 
gear,  and  it  is  set  upon  the  axles  of  the  running 
gear  or  slung'  below  them^  accordmg  to  type. 
See  Automobile. 

CHASTBLARD,  shat-lar,  Pierre  de  Bos^ 
cobel  de,  French  poet:  b.  Dauphin^  1540;  d. 
1563.  He  fell  madly  in  love  with  Mary  Stuart 
at  the  French  court,  and  poured  forth  his  ad* 
miration  in  innttfmerable  •  poems.  '  He  figures 
lis  one  of  her  escort  on  her  return  to  Scotland 
aftei"  the  death  of  her  husband  (1561).  He 
had  to  i-eturh  to  France  aitfer  this  pleasing 
duty  was  performed,  but  on  the  first  op)>ortunity 
he  was  again  in  Scotland  (1562).  Marv  ^ve 
him  a  very  gracious  welcome^  answered,  it  is 
said,  a  poem  dedicated  to  her,  and  allowed 
him  to  accompany  her  singing  with  his  flute. 
His  indiscreet  love  led  to  a  public  trial  at  Saint 
Andrews  and  hanging.  Consult  Swinburne, 
^Chasteiard:  a  Tragedy >'  (London  and  NeW 
York  1906);  Hewlitt,  <The  Queen's  Quhair> 
(New  York  1904). 

CHASTSLARD,  a  tragedy  published  iii 
1869,  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  at  Holyrood  Castle,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  tragedy 
is  conspicuously  one  to  be  read,  not  acted.  It 
is  too  long,  too  much  lacking  in  action  s^nd 
of  too  sustained  an  intensity,  for  the  sta^e. 
The  style  is  essentially  lyric,  full  of  exquisite 
lines  and  phrases;  and  as  a  whole,  the  play 
presents  an  intense  passion  in  a  form  of  ade- 
quate beauty.    See  Chastblard,  Pierre  de  Bos- 

COBEL. 

CHASTBLER,  Jean  Gabriel,  Marquis  of: 
b.  near  Mons,  Belgium,  1763 ;  d.  Venice,  7  May 
,1825.  He  received  his  first  education  at  Metz 
in  the  College  de  Fprt.  In  1^76  he  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  Aiter  having  served 
against  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  severely 
woundedL  he  displayed  his  zeal^for  the.  house 
of  Austria  in  the  disturbances  iii  the  Nether<^ 
lands.  In  1796^97  he  was  employed  in  the 
negotiations  of  his  court  in  Poland  and  Russia; 
was  afterward  with  Suwarov  in  Italy,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  several  engagements 
with  the  French  armies.  In  1808,  with  Hor- 
mayr,  he  was  the  sou)  of  the  famous  insur- 
rection in  the  Tyrol,  and  all  the  political  as 
well  as  military  events  which  were  connected 
with  it.  He. was  finally  defeated  at  Tyrol  and 
his  army  was  routed  13  May.  After  uie  close 
of  the  war  he  received  several  appointments, 
and  in  December  1814  was  made  governor  of 
Venice. 

CHASTSLST,  shat-1^  GabrieUe  Bmilie 
Breteuil,  br6-tc-y*ii  Marquise  du  :  b.  Picardy 
1706;  d.  Luneville  1749.  She  was  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  taught  Latin  by  her  father.  Baron 
:  Breteuil.  and  was  wsell  acquainted  with  .tluit 


language,'  but  her'  favorite  study  was  mathe- 
matics. She  had  a  sound  judgment  amd  much 
taste,  loved  society  and  the  amusements  of  her 
age  and  sex,  but  after  the  pubHcation  of  the 
^Philosophical  Letters*  by  Vohaire  ha4  rotted 
{he  J^uits'  criticism  against  him,  she  abandoned 
^  these  pleasures,  and  in  1733  retired  with  him 
to  the  dila^dated  castle  of  Cirey,  situated  in  a 
dreary  re^on  on  .the  borders  of  Champagne 
and  Lorraine.  She  embellished  this  residence; 
formed  a  library,  collected  instruments,  etc- 
Cirey  was  often  visited  by  the  learned,--^  by 
MJaupertuis,  John  Bernouilli,  etc  Here  the 
Marchioness  learned  English  of  Voltaire  in  th^ 
space  of  three  months,  and  read  with  him  New- 
ton, Locke  and  Pope.  She  also  wrote  an  analy-* 
sis  of  the  svstem  of  Leibnitz,  and  translated 
Newton's  ^Principia^  with  an  algebraic  com- 
mentary. Voltaire  lived  six  years  with  her  at 
Cirey,  where  they  employed  their  time  in  the 
study  of  science,  and  in  getting  up  lovers*  quar- 
rels for  the  pleasure  of  patching  them  up  again. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  she  went  to  Brussels 
to  prosecute  a  laws^uit,  which  was  terminated 
by  an  advantageous  compromise,  broug^  about 
by  Voltaire.  She  also  carried  op  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  German  philosopher,  Wolf,  until 
her  death.  Her  ^Traitc  de  la  nature  du  feu^ 
obtained  the  prize  of  the  Parisian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  is  published  in  their  collections. 
Her  husband,  the  Marouis  4u  Chastelet  Lomont, 
Was  high-steward  of  King  Stanislaus  Lesczin- 
sky  at  Luneville. 

CHASTELLUX.  shat-luk&  Francis  Jean, 

Marquis  de;  French  historian:  d.  Paris  1734;  d. 
Paris,  28  Oct.  1788,  He  entered  the  army  in 
1749;  distinguished  himself  as  colonel  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  later  served  in  the 
American  Revolution  as  maior-general  under 
Rochambeau,  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
Washington  by  his  amiable  character.  He  pjub- 
lished  numerous  works  relating^  to  the  United 
States,  indudlQg  ^Vo3rages  dans  TAmerique  sep- 
tentrionale  dans  les  ann6es,  1780-1782;  ^Dis- 
cours  sur  les  avantages  et  les  desavantages  qui 
Tesultent  pour  I'Europe  de  la  decouverte  de 
V^mirUiut^ ;  and  translated  into  French  David 
Humphn^'s  ^Address  to  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.^  Consult  Chastellux,  ^Notice  sur 
le  Karquis  de  ChastelluxV  (Paris  1822)  ;  and 
Pascs^llet,  ^Notice  ^istoriqiie  sur  la  maison  de 
Chastellux>  (Paris  1844). 
.  CHASUBIiB,  ch&s'fi-bl,  the  outermost  vest- 
ment-worn by  a  priest  in  celebrating  the  mass: 
its  name  in  Latin  is  ca^uh,  dim.  of  casa,  house. 
In  its  original  form  it.  was  a  garment  of  circular 
or  elliptical  form  like  the  South  American 
poiuho,  with  an  opening  in  its  centre  throus^ 
which  the  head  of  the  wearer  passed.  But  tne 
form  of  chasuble  now  employed  almost  univer- 
sally consists  of  a  more  or  less  oval  front  and 
bade  joined  at  the  top,  where  is  an  opening  to 
allow  the  head  to  pass  through.  The  garment 
is  usually  of  silk  embroidered  and  decorated 
with  gold  or  silver  thread,  and  with  a  cross  on 
•the  bade  Chasubles  of  different  colors,  white 
(or  cloth  of  gold),  red,  violet,  green,  black,  are 
•worn  according  to  the  occasion  *  as  white  on  ?11 
high  festivals,  violet  in  penitential  times,  red  on 
the  anniversaries  of  martyrs,  black  in  masses 
'for  the  dead,  etc  In  the  present  form  of  th& 
chasuble  the  priest's  arms  are  free,  whereas  in 
<the  andent  foraa,- the. garment  covered  the  pef;*- 
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son  like  a  cloak.     See  Costume,  EccusiAft-^ 

TICAL. 

CHATARD.  Francis  Silas  Mareau,  Amer- 
ican' Roman  Catholic  prelate :  b.  Baltimore,  Md., 
13  Dec.  1834.  He  was  graduated  from  Mount, 
Saint  Mary's  College,  ^mmitsburg;  in  1853, 
and  in  1856  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  After  practising  med- 
icine a  year,  he  entered  the  Urban  College  of 
the  Propaganda,  Rome,  stodi^  for  the  priest- 
hood and  was  ordainea  14  June  1861  obtaining 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  August  1863^  in.  Novem- 
ber 1863  he  was  aK>ointed  -vice^rector;  of  the 
American  College,  Rome,  and  in  1868  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rectorship,  the  institution  flourish^ 
ing  under  his  management  Later  he  was  made 
papal  chamberlain  to  Pope  Piusr .  IX«  who 
greatly  esteemed  him.  On  26  March  1878  he 
was  nominated  bishop  of  Vincennes  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  and  consecrated  in  Rome  12  May 
1878.  The  title. of  the  see  was  .changed  from 
Vincennes  to  Indianapolis  23  March  1898^ 
Bishop  Chatard  has  translated  works  from  the 
Frehdi,  and  is  much  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education.  He  is  at  present  assisted  in  his 
diocese  Jbv  a  coadjutor  bishops  the  Rt..  Rev. 
Josei^  Chartrand. 

CHATRAU-LAPITTE,  la-fet,  CHAtBAV 
LATOUR,  and  CHAtEAU  MARGAUX, 
famous  vineyards,  all  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  France,  furnishing  the  best  of  the  red 
wines  of  Bordeaux.    See  Bordeaux  Wi^ts. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY.  ta-re.  France, 
town  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  oh  the  right 
bank  of  the  Marne,  38  miles  south-southwest 
of  Laon,  and  59  miles  northeast  of  Paris.  It 
occupies  the  side  of  a  hill,  whose  rockv  sum- 
mit IS  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
of  Thierry,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charles 
Martel,  in  73d.  It  is  the  birthplace  or  La  Pd\i- 
t^ine  (to  whom  a  fine  marble  statue  has  beetl 
erected),  and  was  the  scene  of  several  con- 
flicts during  the  campaign  of  1814.  On  9  Sept. 
1870,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and 
became  a  few  days  later  the  temporary  head- 
quarters of  the  £mperor.  Its  chief  buildings 
arc  a  commercial  collegfe,  a  public  library  and 
an  old  cathedral.  It  possesses  a  cbtirf  of 
primary  resort  and  a  communal  college.  Ilie 
Champagne  district  begins  here,  and,  besidesi 
its  wine  trade,  it  is  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of'  musical  and  scientific  instruments  and 
woolen  3ram;  stone  is  quarried  near  by.  Con- 
sult Poquet,  <Histoire  de  Ch&teau-Thiert7>  2 
vols.,  1840).    Pop.  7.771. 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  shato-brMh,  FraH-; 
cois  Attgaste  Ren^,  Vicomte  pe,  Frettch  ku- 
tnor  and  politician:  b.  Saint  Malc^  Brittamr,  4 
Sept  1768.;  d.  Paris,  4  July  1848.  He  recefyed 
a  commission  in  the  army  in  1788,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  hurrfed 
into  Paris  to  witne3s  the  great  commotions  then 
faking  place  there.  In  the  springy  of,  1791.  his, 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit  led  him  to  join  an 
expedition  to  America  for  the  purpose  4>f  Ex- 
ploring its  Arctic  regions,  and  discovering  tthe' 
northwest  passage^  He  crossed  the. Atlantic, 
landed  at  Baltimore;  and  proceeded'  to  Phila* 
deiphia,  where  he  had  an  interview  wilth  Wash*; 
ington.  Returning  to  France  in  1792  he  msr-* 
ried  Celeste  Buisson  de  Lavigde,  a  girl  of  17^ 
wiiD  brought  him  a  small  fortune.  Out  of  his 
Americani   experience  ilargely  grew  his   <Les 


Natchez^  (see  Natchez;  Les).  Shortly  after 
his  return  from  America  he  quitted  France  and 
joined  with  other  emigrants  the  Prussian  army 
oh  the  Rhine.  At  the  siege  of  Thionville  he  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  subsequently  became 
an  exile  in  Englana  Here  his  health  gave  way, 
sad  friendless  and  penniless  he  continued  for  a: 
time  to  wear  out  a. miserable  existence  in  Lbn* 
don.  He  at  last  found  means  of  earning  a  sub- 
sistence by  piviiig  lessons  in  French  and  execut* 
ing  translations  for  the  booksellers.  In  1797  he 
pi2)lished  his  ^Essai  historique,  poHtique  et 
nhoral  sur  les  revolutions  anciennes  et  modemes,< 
constd^r^s  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  Revo- 
lution Francaise.^  It  did  not  win  very  much 
success  in  England,  and  attracted  no  notice 
whatever  in  Francew  The  essay  is  pervaded 
by  a  strong  skeptical  spirit  in  religious 
matters,  but  tts  author's  views  on  this  subject 
were  soon  to  experience  a  sudden  and  important 
change.  The  death  of  his  mother  in  prison, 
and  the  accounts  of  hei-  last  moments  trans- 
mitfed.to  him' by  his  sister,  who  herself  was  no 
more  by  the  time  her  letter  reached  her  brother. 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of. 
Chateaubriand,  and  he  became  a  firm  believer  ia 
Christianity.  In  1800  he  ventured  to  return  to 
France  and  take  uf  his  abode  under  an  assumed 
name  ait  Paris.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
an  essay  on  literature,,  contributed  to  the 
Mercure,  he  published  in  1801  his  ^Atala.' 
which  was  afterward  introduced  as  an  episode 
into  his  ^G^nie  du  Christianisme.^  In  the  fol- 
lowing 3rear  appeared  his  celebrated  work  ^Le. 
Genie  du  Christianisme,^  which  may  be  said  to 
have  caused  a  religious  reaction,  and  inaugu- 
rated a  new  period  ia  the  social  history  of 
FjranceL  TJ^ie  object  of  Chateaubriand  was  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over 
all  other  religions  in  a  poetic  and  artistic,  as 

fell,  as  moral  and  beneficial  point  of  view* 
hough  a  wo^k  more  brilliant  than  profoundj. 
It  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty  of  language  and 
description  and  the  eloquence  of  its  impassioned 
appeals.  The  main  charm  indeed  of  the  book 
may  be  said  to  lie  in  its  beautiful  imagery^ 
drawn  from  external  nature,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  nature  as  exempHned  in  the  glowing 
scenery  of  the  New  World.  In  this  respect 
Clhateaubriand  may  be  said  to  have  revived 
in  French  literature  the  description  of  natural 
scenery  and  objects  which  had  long  been  al- 
ii)ost  unknown.  His  work  attracted  the  atten- 
tioii  and  admiration  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1803 
he  was  appointed  French  minister  for.  the  re- 
piibllc  of  the  Valais.  This  office  he  resigned 
in  1804. 

•  In  order  to  give  life  and  tangible  form  to  the 
theories  propounded  in  the  ^  Genie  du  Qbristian- 
isme^^  li  commenced  ^Les  Martyrs,*  and  to 
qualify  nimself  for  aescribing  accurately  the 
scenes  amid  which  the  poem  is  laid,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  East  In  1809  *Les  Martyrs^ 
was  published,  and  is  considered  i)y  many  the 
test  of  his  works.  Some  of  the  descriptions, 
such  as  of  the  ancient  forests  of  Gaul,  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Christtahs  in  the  catacombs  and 
the  picture  of  Rxjtne  under  the  emperors,  are 
given  with  marvelous  beauty  and  effect.  In 
1811  appeared  his  ^Itin6raire  de  Paris  A  Jeru- 
salem.^ The  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII  wa» 
hailed  by  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  <De  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,^  pub- 
fished  iby  him>  in  .1814,  was  said  by.  the  King  ta 
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have  beea  worth  to  him  an  army  of  100.000  men. 
On  the  second  restoration  he  preserved,  the  title 
of  minister  of  state,  but  refused  to  take  office 
along  with  Fouche.  On  the  accession  of  Villele 
to  power  Chateaubriand  was  appointed  Ambsis- 
saoor  to  Berlin,  then  to  London,  and  in  Septem- 
ber 1822,  crossed  the  Alps  to  represent  France 
at  the  congress  of  Verona.  In  1824  he  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  office  at  the  instance  of 
Villile,  and  the  indignation  which  he  felt  at  such 
treatment  made  him  join  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
position, where  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal 
des  Dibats  he  fulminated  attacks  against  gov- 
ernment On  the  accession  of  the  Martignac 
ministry  he  again  returned  to  office,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  ambassador  to  Rome^  but  resigned 
this  appointment  on  Polignac  becoming  Premier. 
On  the  revolution  of  1830  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  con- 
sequently forfeited  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers 
and  a  pension  of  12,000  francs.  In  1831  a  new 
work  appeared  from  his  pen,  entitled  ^De'la 
Restauration,  et  de  la  monarchie  Elective, ^  in 
which  occurs  the  following  singular  avowal :  ^I 
am  a  Bourbonist  by.  honor,  a  royalist  by  reason 
and  conviction,  and  a  Republican  bv  inclination 
and  character.*  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  ^fitudes  ou  discours  historiques  sur  la 
chute  de  TEmpire  Romain,^  a  woric  exhibiting 
more  of  the  imagination  of  the  poet  than  the 
critical  acumen  of  the  historian.  Owing  to  sev« 
eral  pamphlets  of  a  legitimist  tendency  issued  by 
him,  he  was  arrested  in  1832,  but  defended  by 
M.  Berryer,  and  acquitted.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  nublished  an  ^ Essay  on  English 
Literature,)  a  uteral  prose  translation  of  ^Aiil- 
ton's  Paradise  Lost,>  and  other  works.  His 
memoirs  appeared  after  his  death,  under  the  / 
title  of  ^M^moires  d'outre  tombe.>  They  pos-r 
sess  a  great  interest,  and  contain  many  charm- 
ing passages,  but  are  at  times  disfigured  by  the 
ebullitions  oi  personal  vanity,  which  formed  one 
of  the  principal  weaknesses  of  Chateaubriand. 
He  was  an  ultimate  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  R^camier,  whose  feeling  toward  him 
amounted  almost  to  worship.  He  was  the  first 
in  France  to  draw  attention  to  the  literary  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Christian  an- 
tiquity. He  was  a  renovator  in  imagination  and 
persuaded  his  generation  to  bresJc  with  the 
imitation  of  imitation  that  had  sapped  the 
literary  life  of  the  18th  century.  His  style  left 
its  mark  on  poetry,  history,  fiction  —  on  the 
very  language.  His  effect  on  religion  and 
morals  was  transitory,  but  in  literary  art  he 
opened  a  new  era.  (See  Genius  of  Chwstian- 
ITY,  The).  Consult  Lenormant,  M..  ^Chateu- 
briand  et  ses  mteoires,^  and  also  works 
upon  his  life  and  literary  work  by  Vil- 
lemain  and  Saint  Beauve;  Phailh^s,  ^Chateau- 
briand, sa  femme  et  ses  amis^  (Bordeaux 
1896)  ;  Lemaitre,  ^  Chateaubriand >  (1912^  ; 
*Correspondance  g^n^ral  de  Chateaubriand,^ 
edited  with  introduction,  etc.,  \fy  L.  Thomas  (3 
vols.,  Paris  1912-13). 

CHAtBAUDUN,  sha-to-d6A,  France,  town 
in  the  department  of  £ure-et-Loire,  26  miles 
south-southwest  of  Chartres,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire.  Its  streets  are  straight  and  ter- 
minate in  a  square,  from  which  a  complete  view 
of  the  town  mav  be  obtained.  The  hotel  de 
vijle,  library  and  college  buildings  are  deserv- 
ing of  notice.     The  old  castle  of  counts  of 


Dunois  overlooks  the  town.  CHiateaudun  has 
manufactures  of  blankets  and  machinery,  and 
large  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  cattle,  grain, 
wool  and  hemp.  In  the  Franco-German  War 
the  town  was  captured  by  the  Germans  (18 
Oct  1870),  who  held  it  till  9  November,  when 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  French;  it  was, 
however,  recaptured  some  few  days  after.  Pop. 
7,296. 

CHATEAUGUAY,  sh5t-o-ga',  RIVER, 
Lower  Canada:  operations  on  in  the  War  of 
1812;  and  battle  of  25  Oct.  1813.  (For  the  pre- 
vious operations  in  the  campaign  against  Mon- 
treal, see  Chrystler's  Farm).  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton  had  been  for  some  months  in  com- 
mand at  Burlington,  Vt,  when  Wilkinson 
ordered  him  to  advance  on  Montreal ;  ostensibly 
to  co-operate  with  himself,  though  he  had  not 
yet  started  down  the  Saint  Lawrence.  Hamp- 
ton moved  to  the  Canada  line;  then,  finding  that 
a  drought  had  impaired  the  water  supply  on 
the  straight  road,  marched  westward  to  Cha- 
teauffuay,  N.  Y.,  some  50  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  CZhateauguay  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  He  remained  there  three 
weeks,  menacing  the  British  communications 
and  opening  up  his  own,  building  roads,  getting 
up  supplies  and  artillery,  etc  On  16  October 
Armstrong  ordered  him  to  approach  the  river- 
mouth  for  convenient  junction  with  Wilkinson; 
and  on  the  22d>24th  he  established  himself  at 
Spear's,  about  15  miles  from  the  mouth.  He 
had  some  4,000  raw  troops  and  200  dragoons. 
Prevost  had  about  15,000  around  Montreal,  and 
the  river  lined  with  gunboats  and  batteries, 
while  Hampton  had  not  even  transports,  and 
was  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country.  Prevost 
could  have  captured  his  whole  army  without 
much  trouble;  but  he  was  really  alarmed  that 
Hampton  was  excellently  jipsted  to  threaten 
the  communications  and  supplies  on  the  river. 
When  Hampton  advanced  to  Spear's,  the  British 
militia  there  retired;  but  Lieutenant-Clolonel 
de  Salaberiy  with  800  regulars  intrenched  him- 
self in  front  on  the  road  to  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
and  filled  the  road  with  abattis.  Hampton  felt 
it  needful  to  restore  his  communication  with  the 
river^  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  sent  a  strong 
flanking  party  around,  while  he  himself  attacked 
Salaberry  in  front.  The  former  lost  his  way^ 
and  on  this  account  he  did  not  press  his  own 
attack.  He  lost  50  men,  the  British  25.  Just 
then  he  received  a  message  to  prepare  winter 
quarters :  and  feeling  sure  the  campaign  was  to 
be  abandoned,  fell  slowly  back  to  Chateauguay, 
unmolested  by  Prevost  A  week  later  he  re- 
ceived a  request  from  Wilkinson  to  send  sup- 
plies forward  and  march  down  the  river:  he 
replied  that  he  had  none  to  send,  and  as  Wilk- 
inson evidently  had  not  enough  to  sustain  a 
forward  movement,  he  should  fall  back  to 
Plattsburg.  Wilkinson  received  the  message 
the  day  after  his  defeat  at  (^rystler's,  and  at 
once  went  into  winter  quarters. 

CHATSAUNBUF  DB  RANDON,  sha- 
to-nef-de-raii-doti,  France,  small  town  in  the 
department  of  Lozire,  12  miles  northeast  of 
Mende,  on  a  hill.  It  was  formerlv  fortified, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  four  years  siege  sus- 
tained by  the  English  garrison  in  1380.  against 
the  troops  of  Charles  V,  commanded  by  the 
chivalrous  Duguesclin.  During  this  siege  the 
English  governor,  who  had  been  hard  pressed, 
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promised  to  surrender  to  Duguesclin  at  the  ex- 
piration of  15  days,  if  no  succor  arrived.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  time  agreed  upon  Dugues- 
clin died,  when  his  successor  summoned  the 
governor,  who  replied  that  he  had  given  his 
word  to  Duguesclin,  and  would  yield  to  no 
other.  Informed  of  the  hero's  death,  he  said, 
*Then  I  will  carry  the  keys  to  his  tomb.'^  Ac- 
cordingly the  governor  sallied  forth  with  the 
garrison  to  Duguesclin*s  tent,  and  on  his 
bended  knees  laid  his  sword  and  the  keys  of 
the  town  on  the  bier.  In  1820  a  simple  com- 
memorative monument  was  erected  at  the  ham- 
let of  Bitarelle,  on  the  spot  where  this  event 
occurred.    Pop.  3,541. 

CHATEAUROUX,  sha-t6-roo,  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Indre,  166  miles 
south-soutnwest  of  Paris,  in  an  extensive  plain, 
left  bank  of  the  Indre.  It  has  straight,  broad 
and  tolerably  well-paved  streets,  and  spacious 
squares,  with  a  public  garden  and  some  fine 
promenades.  The  cloth  manufactures,  in  which 
the  wools  of  Berry  are  almost  exclusively  used, 
are  extensive,  employing  about  2,000  workmen. 
Cotton  hosiery,  woolen  yarn,  tiles,  paper,  hard- 
ware, tobacco  and  parchment  are  also  made; 
and  there  are  tanneries  and  dyeworks.  There 
is  likewise  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
iron,  wool,  poultry  and  cattle.  The  town  owes 
its  origin  to  a  castle  built  in  950  by  Raoul  le 
Large,  of  D6ols,  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation.  It  was  considerably  extended  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  who  constituted  it  a 
duchy  in  favor  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  II 
of  Bourbon.  Prince  of  Cond6.  It  was  the 
prison  of  Richelieu's  niece,  the  Princcsse  de 
Cond6,  for  23  years.  Charles  of  Bourbon  sold 
it  to  Louis  XV,  who  conferred  it  on  one  of  his 
mistresses,  at  whose  death  it  returned  to  the 
Crown.  During  the  revolution  of  1793  it  was 
called  Indreville.  Across  the  Indre  lie  its 
beautiful  suburbs,  Christophe  and  D6ols.  The 
church  of  Saint  Andri,  the  hotel  de  viUe  with 
its  Flemish  paintings  and  souvenirs  of  Napo- 
leon I,  and  the  statue  of  Gen.  Henri  Ber- 
trand,  a  native,  are  among  the  points  of  in- 
terest.   Pop.  26.095. 

CHATSLAIN,  shat-laA,  Bmile  Louis 
Marie,  French  jphilologist :  b.  Montrouge,  25 
Nov.  1851.  He  is  curator  of  rhe  library  of  the 
University  of  Paris  and  secretary  of  the  section 
of  science,  history  and  philology  of  the  Prac- 
tical School  of  Higher  Studies  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  is  editor-in  chief  of  the  Revue  des  Bibli- 
othkques  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Dictionnaires 
Quicherat.  He  is  one  of  the  noted  classical 
philologists  of  France. 

CHATELAIN.    See  Castellan. 

CHATBLARD,    sha-te-lar.      See    Chas- 

TELARD. 

CHAtELBT,  Bel^um,  manufacturing  town 
in  the  province  of  Hamaut,  on  the  Sambre,  five 
jniles  east  of  Charleroi.  It  contains  a  number 
of  snielting  works  and  iron  foundries.  Its 
chief  industries  are  coal  mining  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton-stuffs,  knives,  muls  and  pot- 
tery. Chatelineau,  opposite  to  it,  has  a  pop.  of 
about  11,500.    Pop.  11,573. 

CHATELET,  shat-la',  was  anciently  a 
small  chateau  or  fortress,  and  the  officer  who 
commanded  it  was  called  chdtelain.  The  word 
is  a  diminutive  of  chateau,  formed  from  castel- 


hitn,  a  diminutrre  of  eastrum;  or  from  castel- 
laium,  a  diminutive  of  castellum,  castle.  The 
term,  in  later  times,  has  been  applied  to 
certain  courts  of  justice,  established  in 
several  cities  in  France.  The  Grand  Chatelet, 
in  Paris,  was  the  place  where  the  presidial  or 
ordinary  court  of  justice  of  the  prevot  of  Paris 
was  kept,  consisting  of  a  presidial,  a  civil  cham- 
ber, a  criminal  chamber  and  a  chamber  of  police. 
The  term  signified  the  same  at  Montpellier, 
Orleans,  etc.  When  Paris  was  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  old  city  (citi),  it  could  be  entered 
only  by  two  bridges  (Le  Petit  Pont  and  Le 
Pont  au  Change),  each  of  which  was  fortified 
with  two  towers  —  a  smaller  one  in  the  wall, 
facing  the  dty,  and  a  larger  one  before  the 
bridge,  toward  the  country.  These  two  exterior 
turrets  were  the  Grand  and  Petit  Chatelet 
The  tradition  that  the  Grand  Chatelet  was 
built  by  Julius  Caesar,  though  adopted  by  some, 
is  not  well  supported;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  tower  was  standing  as  early  as  the  siege 
of  the  -city  by  the  Normans  (885).  The  Grand 
C^telet  was  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Paris, 
and  therefore  the  seat  of  all  the  royal  courts 
of  justice  within  the  city  and  county,  and 
also  of  the  feudal  court.  The  city  had  no 
proper  jurisdiction  whatever;  its  bailiff  or  pro- 
vost iprivot)  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
was  president  of  the  court  (though  only  nomi- 
nally, because  he  had  no  voice  in  the  judgments), 
and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  leader  of  the  nobil- 
ity. The  office  of  provost  of  the  merchants 
(privot  des  tnarchands;  in  other  cities  maire). 
established  before  the  former,  and  afterward 
united  with  it  for  a  time,  was  finallv  separated 
from  it  in  1388.  The  business  of  the  Chatelet 
was  transacted  by  the  deputies  of  the  baiUff 
(lieutenants),  of  whom  there  were  five,  three 
for  civil  causes,  one  chief  judge  of  criminal 
cases,  and  a  lieutenant-general  of  police 
{Heutenant-giniral  de  la  police).  The  latter, 
indeed,  was  Minister  of  Police  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  extent  of  his  functions  and 
power,  particulariy  after  the  new  arrangement 
made  by  the  celebrated  d'Argenson  under  Louis 
XIV,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  important 
officers  of  the  state.  In  the  Chatelet,  however, 
he  held  .only  the  fourth  place.  The  whole 
court  of  justice  was  composed  of  57  counsellors, 
with  13  state  attorneys  and  a  multitude  of  subal- 
terns, as  63  secretaries  or  greffiers,  113  notaries, 
235  attorneys,  etc.  All  these  offices  were  sold. 
The  place  of  the  first  officer  of  the  civil  cham- 
ber was  rated  at  500,000  livres ;  that  of  a  notary 
at  40^000  livres.  The  Chatelet  was  first  in  rank 
after  the  Supreme  Courts  {caurs  souveraines) , 

CHATFIELD-TAYLOR,  Hobart  C, 
American  author:  b.  Chicago,  24  March  1865. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in 
1886.  In  1888-90  he  was  editor  of  America. 
was  consul  of  Spain  at  Chicago  in  1892-94j  and 
became  a  member  of  several  honorary  societies 
of  Spain,  France,  Italy  and  Portugal.  He  has 
written  <With  Edged  Tools>  (1891);  <An 
American  Peeress^  (1893)  ;  ^Two  Women  and 
a  Fool>  (1895);  <The  Land  of  the  Castanet> 
(1896);    <The   Vice  of   Fools>    (1898);    <The 


(1902);      <MoUcre;     a     Biography  >      (1906; 


s; 


^%..^ornl    (1900);     <The    Crimson    Wing> 

Biography' 

<  Fame's  Pathway >  (1909);  <(;oldoni;  a  Biog- 
raphy \  (1913)  and  contributions  to  various 
magazines  and  periodicals. 
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CHATHAM,  William  Pitt,  1st  Easl  of 
(*The  Great  GMtiiAoner*),  British  statesman: 
b.  Westminster,  15  Nov.  1708;  d.  Hayes,  Kent 
11  May  1778.  He  was  the  younger  son  of 
Robert  Pitt,  M.P.  for  the  family  borough  of 
Old  Sanim,  and  afterward  of  Boconnoc,  Corn- 
wall. He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  From  boyhood  he  was  a 
martyr  to  ^ut — indeed  throughout  his  career 
he  was  persistently  dogged  by  ill  health ;  and  he 
was  compelled  for  health  reasons  to  leave  col- 
lege without  taking  his  degree,  and  was  advised 
to  travel.  At  the  age  of  23  he  ob- 
tained a  cometqr  in  the  Blues,  and  was  re- 
turned M.P.  for  Old  Sarum  in  1735.  He  joined 
the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in 
his  maiden  speech  so  incensed  that  minister 
that  he  declared  *^we  must  muzzle  that  terrible 
comet  of  horse,*  and  Pitt  was  at  once  cashiered 
and  his  commission  canceled.  His  speeches 
in  the  House,  however,  steadily  advanced  his 
reputation  in  Parliament  and  the  country.  He 
was  appointed  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Fred- 
erick, Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  at  enmity  with 
his  father,  and  to  whom  the  members  of  the 
Parliamentanr  opposition  looked  for  promotion 
or  i^ace  on  his  succession  on  the  death  of  the 
old  king,  George  H.  Pitt  soon  became  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  denunciation  of  Walpole's  convention  with 
Spain  in  1739  was  followed  a  few  months  later 
by  that  statesman  reluctantly  embarking  in  a 
war  with  that  country,  which  he  conducted  with 
lethar^.  Pitt  was  the  head  and  front  of  the 
opposition  to  Walf>ole,  and  succeeded  in  drivinfip 
him  from  office  m  1742.  But  though  driven 
from  office,  he  was  still  the  power  behind  the 
throne.  Pitt  incensed  the  King  by  the  freedom 
with  which  he  denounced  the  policy  of  the 
British  Cabinet  as  conceived  in  the  interest  of 
the  King's  foreign  dominion  —  ®this  absurd,  un-* 
grateful  and  perfidious  partiality  to  the  German 
interest.  If  ministers  prefer  the  interests  of 
Hanover,  Parliament  regards  only  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain.^  He  also  opposed  the  policy 
of  buttreissing  Maria  Theresa  by  means  of  Brit- 
ish money  and  troops.  Pitt  afterward  modified 
his  views ;  but.  the  King  was  difficult  to  placate. 
In  1744  he  received,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation 
of  his  patriotism,  a  legacy  of  ilO,000  from  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  —  a  welcome  wind- 
fall to  a  man  whose  private  income  was  only 
£100  a  year.  In  1746  Pitt,  who  had  cut  himself, 
adrift  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  received  the 
subordinate  post  of  joint  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland  in  the  Broad  Bottom  administration* 
and  la<:er  in  the  same  year  was  made  paymaster* 
general  of  the  army.  His  refusal  in  the  latter 
office  to  accept  a  commission  on  subsidies  to 
foreign  powers  and  other  •perquisites*  of  the 
office  —  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  pounds 
per  annum, —  which  his  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors accepted,  greatly  increased  his  hold  on 
the  country.  On  the  death  of  Pelham  he  pushed 
his  claims  to  cabinet  rank;  but  the  hostility  of 
the  court  stood  in  his  way,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  a  creature  of  Newcastle's,  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  the  Commons.  Pitt  took  his 
revenge  by  flouting  both  Newcastle  and  Robin- 
son, and  in  November  1755  he  was  dismissed 
from  office.  He  never  at  any  time  commanded 
any  number  of  votes  in  the  Commons  —  he 
placated  nb  magnates  and  he  gave  no  bribes; 
his  strength  lay  with  the  people^    He  married 


on  15  Nov.  1754,  Hester  Grenville,  the  only 
sister  of  Earl  Temple,  and  the  marriage  was 
one  of  unclouded  happiness. 

Pitt  at  this  period  might  well  have  despaired. 
The  personal  hostility  of  the  King  appeared 
unappeasable,  and  without  his  consent  he  could 
not  reach  the  position  at  which  he  aimed  and  to 
which  the  country  was  insistently  calling  him. 
A  series  of  grave  reverses  to  British  arms 
brought  about  the  fall  of  Newcastle;  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  called  upon  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration, in  which  Pitt  became  secretary  of 
state  for  the  southern  department  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (4  Dec.  1756).  He  had 
the  country  with  him;  but  the  King  and  the 
magnates  succeeded  in  compassing  his  fall, 
and  in  April  1757  he  was  again  dismissed  from 
office.  But  11  weeks  later  he  was  Recalled  to 
office  and  then  began  his  great  administration 
which  lasted  to  5  Oct.  1761.  Newcastle  was  his 
co-ordinate  in  the  ministry,  and  in  his  accom- 
plished hands  the  patronage  and  jobbery  were 
retained;  but  almost  absolute  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  Pitt.  The  Seven  Years'  War  had 
broken  out:  Frederick  of  Prussia  was 
threatened  by  a  confederacy  of  five  powers; 
France  asserted  her  claim  to  the  whole  of  the 
North  American  continent  from  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Hudson  Bay  and  was  bent  on 
hemming  in  the  English  colonists  to  the  sea- 
board east  of  the  AlTeghanies.  Pitt  had  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  sea  power  and  he 
determined  on  the  .destruction  of  French  influ- 
ence in  America.  He  began  by  expeditions 
against  Roche  fort.  Saint  Malo  and  Cherbourg, 
which  while  they  did  not  achieve  any  decided 
success,  were  of  assistance  to  Frederick  in  his 
conflict  against  the  continental  alliance.  He 
spared  no  labor;  the  plans  of  campaign,  the 
choice^  of  commanders  —  in  which  he  discarded 
seniority — the  preparation  of  the  armaments, 
were  all  in  his  nands.  *The  ardor  of  his  soul 
set  the  whole  kingdom  on  fire,^  and  he  culti- 
vated the  lo}ral  co-operation  of  the  colonists  in 
American  campaigns.  Louisburg  was  taken ;  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  secured ;  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada was  completed ;  the  dominating  influence  in 
North  America  passed  from  France  to  Great 
Britain.  «With  the  triumph  of  Wolfe,  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  began,*  says  T.  R. 
Green,  the  historian;  *Pitt  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  great  republic  of  the  West.*  Guadeloupe 
was  taken  from  the  French;  Boscawen  won  a 
victory  off  Cape  Lagos,  and  Hawke  off 
Quiberon  Bay.  Pitt's,  reign  of  power  also 
synchronized  with  French  defeats  in  Jndia 
and  with  the  foundation  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  peninsula.  *The  i)osition  which 
Pitt  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  'Second  was  the  most  enviable  ever  occupied 
by  any  public  man  in  English  history.  He  had 
conciliated  the  King;  he  domineered  over  the 
House  of  Commons  J  he  was  adored  by  the 
people;  he  was  admired  by  all  Europe.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  of  his  time;  and  he 
had  made  England  the  first  country  in  the 
world.* 

George  Ill's  accession  to.  the  throne  was 
f ollowedby  the  undermining  of  Pitt's  influence : 
the  young  monarch,  was  desirous  of  keeping 
the  affairs  of  state  pretty  much  in  his  own 
hands,  and  was  under  tne  influence  of  his 
mother  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  his  groom  of  the 
stole.     Pitt  became  aware  of  the  family  corn- 
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pact  between  France  and  Spain  in  September. 
1761,  and  wanted  to  declare  war  on  Spain  while 
she  was  unprepared,  and  failing  to  secure  his 
policy,  resigned  ofiice.  He  was  offered  the 
governorship  of  Canada  or  the  chancellorship 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  but  accepted  a 
]>ension  of  £3,000  a  ;>rear  for  his  own  and  two 
lives.  In  the  followfng  year,  when  Pitt's  pre- 
diction became  f  ulfilledf  and  Spain  declared  war, 
he  urged  the  vigorous  continuance  of  the  war, 
by  which  both  France  and  Spain  would  per- 
haps have  been  totally  exhausted;  but  peace  was 
concluded  in  1763.  In  1765,  Pitt  fell  heir  to  the 
estate  of  Burton  Pynsent  in  Somersetshire,  with 
a  rent  roll  of  £3,000  a  >[ear,  which  was  be- 
queathed him  by  Sir  William  Pynsent,  a  man 
he  had  never  seen,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
public  services. 

Foreseeing  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  from  the  mother  country  if  the  arln- 
trary  measures  then  adopted  should  be  con- 
tinued, he  advocated  a  conciliatory  policy,  and 
in  1766  lent  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  in 
securing  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  again  called  upon  to  form  a 
ministry,  in  which  he  took  the  office  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Earl  of  Chatham.  His  acceptance  of  this  honor 
was  very  unpopular ;  and  in  the  Upper  House  he 
never  became  the  dominating  force  he  had  been 
in  the  Commons.  In  the  following  year  sup- 
pressed gout  disordered  his  whole- nervous  sys- 
tem and  drove  him  into  intense  mental  depres- 
sion ;  his  intellect  became  clouded ;  he  went  into 
retirement  and  was  inaccessible  even  to  his 
collea^es  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  so  continued  until 
his  resignation  in  l768w  In  January  1770  he  again 
denounced  the  coercive  measures  employed 
against  the  American  colonies^  from  that  time 
till  1774  he  was  again  in  retirement;  in  that 
and  the  following  year  he  again  pleaded  for 
conciliation,  and  m  1776  the  colomes  declared 
themselves  independent  In  May  1777  he  un- 
successfully moved  an  address  to  tfie  Crown 
praying  for  a  stoppage  of  hostilities,  but  he  was 
not  willing  to  recognize  American  independence. 
On  7  April  1778,  though  laboring  under  severe 
illness,  he  appeared  at  the  House  on  crutches, 
with  his  legs  swathed  in  flannel,  and  made  his 
way  to  his  place;  and  though  plainly  not  him- 
self, spoke  movingly  on  his  old  theme,  the  rela- 
tions with  the  American  colonies.  At  the  close 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  reply  he  stood  up 
again,  pressed  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  fell 
down  in  an  apoplectic  fit ;  and  was  conveyed  to 
his  country  seat  at  Hayes,  Kent  where  he  died 
a  month  later.  Parliament  made  provision  for 
his  family,  his  debts  were  paid  and  he  was 
honored  with  a  public  funeral  and  a  magnificent 
montmient  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Another  was 
erected  in  1782  at  the  Guildhall.  His  popularihr 
in  America  was  very  great,  and  several  local- 
ities were  named  in  his  honor,  as  well  as  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  and  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SiDliography.— Many  biographies  of  Chat- 
ham have  been  written,  but  an  intimate  ^Life> 
it  is  impossible  to  write,  as  the  materials  do  not 
exist.  He  had  no  intimates,  and  as  Lord  Rose- 
bery  says,  *cut  off  all  vestiges  of  his  real  self 
as  completely  as  a  successful  fugitive  from 
justice.  We  know  what  was  around  him,  the 
scene  on  which  he  played,  the  other  actors  in 
the  great  drama,  and  we  recognize  him  on 
the  stage;  but  away  from  the  footlights  he  re* 
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mains  in  darkness.'  Consult  ^Lives^  by  Thack- 
eray (2  vols.,  London  1827)  ;  von  Ruvelle  (Eng- 
lish trans,  by  H.  G.  Chayter,  3  vols.,  New  York 
1907)  ;  Williams  (2  vols..  New  York  1913)  ;  and 
Frederic  Harrison  (New  York  1905)  ;  his  < Cor- 
respondence,^ edited  by  Taylor  and  Pringle 
(4  vols.,  London  1838-40)  ;  his  Correspondence 
with  Colonial  Coventors  and  Military  sUid 
Naval  Commanders  in  America,^  edited  by 
Kimball  (2  vols.,  New  York  1906)  ;  Winstanley's 
^Lord  Chatham  and  the  Whig  Opposition  > 
(Cambridge  1912);  Lord  Rosebery,  ^CThatham: 
His  Early  Life  and  (Connections^  (New  York 
1910) ;  and  Macaulay's  two  essavs,  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  satisf3nng  brief  account 
of  his  life  and  work  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  is  never  likely  to  be  super- 
seded. 

D.  S.  Douglas, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  AmeriAma. 
CHATHAM,  Canada,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Kent  (County,  Ontario,  on  the  Thames  River, 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Lakie  Erie  and  £>e^ 
troit  River  railways,  45  miles  northeast  of 
Detroit  and  67  miles  southwest  of  London.  The 
Thames  is  navigable  for  steamboats  from  Lakes 
Erie  and  Huron.  (Chatham  is  trade  centre  for  a 
rich  agricultural,  fruit  and  stock-raising  dis- 
trict, and  exports  large  quantities  of  grain,  lum- 
ber, railroad  ties,  cordwood,  potash,  tobacco, 
soap  and  pork.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  consulate.  It  has  large  saw,  flour  and 
woolen  mills;  foundries  and  machine  shops; 
manufactories  of  wagons  and  carriages,  soap, 
candles,  potash  and  tobacco;  and  breweries  and 
distilleries.     Pop.  10.770. 

CHATHAM,  Canada,  county-seat  and  port 
of  entry  of  Northtmiberland  County,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Miramichi  River,  12  miles 
from  its  mouth  and  one  mile  from  Chatham 
station  on  the  Chatham  branch  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway^  98  miles  northeast  of 
Fredericton.  It  is  the  largest  town  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  province.  The  harbor  ac- 
commodates ships  of  large  draught.  Chatham 
has  a  large  export  trade  in  fish,  tanning  bark, 
deals,  lath  and  finished  lumber.  Its  manu- 
factories include  saw  and  pulp  mills,  foundries, 
shipyard,  sash  and  door  factories.  The  town 
has  many  handsome  buildings,  including  two 
large  hospitals,  a  very  fine  Central  High  School 
and  the  Ursuline  Academy.  Its  natural  attrac- 
tions include  Tecumseh  Park,  set  amid  beauti- 
ful scenery.  It  is  called  the  *Maple  City,*  and 
was  incorporated  in  1855.    Pop.  4,666. 

CHATHAM,  England,  now  a  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough,  naval  arsenal  and  sea- 
port, in  CounW  Kent,  on  the  Medway,  about  33 
miles  by  rail  from  London,  practically  forming 
one  town  with  Rochester.  As  a  parliamentary 
borough  it  includes  GilKngham  and  New 
Brompton,  and  returns  one  member.  The  ^reat 
features  of  Chatham  are  the  naval  and  mihtary 
establishments  here  and  in  the  vicinity.  The 
dockyard  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1588,  and  during  this  reign  Upnor  Castle,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Medway,  was  erected  to  pro- 
tect the  dock  and  shipping.  Despite  the  fire 
froni  the  castle,  however,  in  1667  Van  Ghent, 
a  vice-admiral  of  De  Ruyter  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  chain  stretched  across  the  river, 
burned  and  sank  several  ships,  and  retired  bear- 
ing off  the  warship,  the  Royal  Charles,  as  a 
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prize.  The  former  fines  of  fortifications  have 
been  replaced  by  modern  forts.  With  its  recent 
extensions  the  royal  dockyard  now  extends  for 
about  three  miles  along  the  Medway,  and  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  building  slips  and 
floating  docks,  making  it  one  of  the  most  im-^ 
portant  naval  bases  in  the  kingdom.  One  huge 
basin  has  a  frontage  of  6,000  feet  with  a  width 
of  800  feet.  Up  to  8,000  workmen  may  be  at 
one  time  employed  in  and  around  the  dockjranL 
The  military  establishments  include  extensive 
infantry  barracks,  and  barracks  for  the  royal 
marines;  the  headquarters  of  the  royal  engi- 
neers, arsenal  and  |>ark  of  artillery,  hospitals, 
etc.  The  old  convict  prison  has  been  partly 
pulled  down  and  replaced  by  naval  barracks. 
The  fortifications  are  intended  as  a  defense  for 
London,  a  protection  against  an  invasion  from 
the  south  coast.  Chatham  is  one  of  the  chief 
ship-building  towns  of  England.  Charles 
Dickens  lived  some  time  in  Ordnance  place, 
Chatham.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  cemetery 
have  been  discovered  at  Chatham.  Pop.  o£ 
municipal  borough  42,250;  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  92,686. 

CHATHAM,  N.  ].,  borough  in  Morris 
Coiuity,  15  miles  west  of  Newark,  on  the  Passaic 
River  and  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  It  is 
mainly  a  residential  suburb  of  New  York, 
Jersey  City  and  Newark,  but  has  important 
mterests  in  the  rose-growing  industry  of  the 
district.  In  1892  it  was  incorporated  as  a  vil- 
lage and  as  a  city  five  years  later.  The  electric- 
lighting  plant  and  the  waterworks  are  municipal 
property.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  council,  elected  every  year.    Pop.  2,000. 

CHATHAM  ISLAND,  the  most  important 
of  tihe  Galapagos  Archipelago  (q.v.),  600  miles 
from  Ecuador,  which  owns  the  group,  and  uses 
Chatham,  Charles  and  Albemarle  as  penal  set- 
tlements for  political  offenders.  Chatham  Is- 
land came  into  international  prominence  when 
unsuccessful  negotiations  were  opened  with 
Ecuador  in  Mardi  1900,  to  buy  it  for  a  Pacific 
coaling  station. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  in  south  Pacific 
Ocean,  belong  to  and  arc  536  miles  east  of  New 
Zealand.  The  group,  three  in  number,  area,  375 
square  miles,  are  in  lat.  44'  7*  S.;  long,  about 
176°  49'  E.  The  group  is  of  volcanic  ori^n. 
Chatham,  the  largest  island,  is  about  38  miles 
long  and  25  broad.  The  other  islands  are  Pitt 
Island,  12  miles  long  by  8  broad;  and  Ranga 
Tira,  a  mere  rock.  The  harbor  of  Waitangi, 
on  the  west  side  of  Chatham  Island,  is  fre- 
quented by  whaling  vessels,  which  there  supply 
themselves  with  fuel,  provisions  and  water. 
There  are  few  hills  in  the  island,  and  the  highest 
does  not  exceed  800  feet.  In  the  interior  of  the 
largest  island  is  a  brackish  lake.  The  soil  is  in 
many  places  fertile,  and  crops  of  potatoes  and 
wheat  have  been  successfully  and  extensively 
cultivated  and  exported.  Turnips,  cabbages, 
pumpkins  and  tobacco  arc  also  successfully  cul- 
tivated. The  creeks  and  shores  abound  in  fish, 
many  of  them  excellent;  sharks  of  formidable 
size  are  numerous.  Stock  raising  and  seal  fish- 
ing are  prominent  industries.  The  original  in- 
habitants, now  nearly  extinct,  are  a  cheerful 
and  good-natured  race.  About  the  year  1830 
they  amounted  to  some  1,200.  In  1911  the  popu- 
lation was  453  <234  Europeans  and  219  Maoris 


and  Morioris)  ;  in  1915  the  population  was  267; 
of  these  171  were  males  and  96  females.  The 
Chatham  Islands  were  discovered  by  Lieut. 
William  Robert  Broughton,  of  H.M.  brig  Chat- 
ham, and  taken  possession  of  hy  that  officer  in 
name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  29  Nov.  1791. 

CHATI,  cha'te,  a  wildcat  (Pelts  mitts), 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay,  in  warm 
lowlands  and  woods.  The  body,  including  the 
head,  is  from  24  to  27  inches  long,  the  tail  about . 
14  to  18  inches.  The  fur  is  soft  and  tawny, 
spotted  with  black.  This  cat  is  by  some  natural- 
ists considered  a  variety  of  the  margay  (q.v.). 

CHATILLON-SUR-SBINB,  sha-te-von- 
sur-san,  France,  a  town,  and  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or, 
45  miles  northwest  of  Dijon,  on  the  Seine. 
There  are  interesting  mediaeval  churches  and  a 
castle  built  by  Marmont,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  large  park.  Napoleon  held  a  congress 
here  with  the  Allies  in  1814.    Pop.  about  5,000. 

CHATMOSS,  an  extensive  morass,^  area 
about  6,000  to  7,000  acres,  situated  duefiy  in  the 
parish  of  Eccles,  Lancashire,  England.  It  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  scene  of  operations  for 
reclaiming  bog-land,  first  successfully  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  in  the  end  of  the  18th  and 
beginning  of  the  19th  century ;  also  for  oflFering 
one  more  field  of  triumph  to  George  Stephen- 
son, who  carried  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  over  it  after  all  other  engineers  had 
declared  the  feat  impossible.  Stephenson 
spread  branches  of  trees  and  hurdles  inter- 
woven with  heather  on  the  surface  of  the  bog, 
and  placed  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  over  all; 
upon  this  sleepers  and  rails  were  laid  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

CHATRIAN,  sha-tr«-aft,  Alexandre.  See 
Erckmann  ■—  Chatrian. 

CHATSWORTH,  England  the  celebrated 
estate  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonsnire,  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Edensor,  in  Derbyshire.  It  was 
among  the  domains  given  by  the  Conqueror  to 
his  natural  son,  Wiluam  Peverii.  It  was  pur- 
chased in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  William 
Cavendish,  who  commenced  to  build  a  mansion 
on  it;  which  was  completed  by  his  widow^  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
was  imprisoned  here  for  13  years.  The  present 
building  was  nearly  completed  by  the  1st 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  a  new  wing  was 
added  by  the  6th  duke. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE,  a  river  in  the 
northern  part  of  Georgia,  rising  in  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  and  flowing  first  west  and 
then  south,  forming,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  boundary  between  the  above  State 
and  Alabama.  In  its  lower  course,  after  the 
junction  of  the  Flint  River  from  the  east,  it  is 
named  the  Appalachicola,  and  is  navigable  to 
Columbus  for  steamboats.  Total  course,  about 
550  miles. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  STAGE,  in  Amer- 
ican geolo^,  rocks  laid  down  in  older  Miocene, 
or  according  to  more  recent  authorities,  in 
Oligocene  tune  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
what,  was  then  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Strata  of  this  stage  probably  extend^  except 
for  a  break  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Texas,  and  in  the  north  are  clays 
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and  uncofltpacted  sand,  changing  to  limestones 
iti  the  south.  See  Oligocene  Series  ;  Tertiary 
System. 

CHATTANOOGA,  Tenn.,  city  land  county- 
seat  of  Hamilton  County,  an  important  rail- 
road trade  and  manufacturing  centre,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  the 
Southern,  Central  of  G.,  NashviUe,  C.  &  Saint 
L.,  Cincinnati,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.^  Alabama  G.  S. 
and  other  railroads.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Georgia  and  Alabama  boundaries,  at  die  base 
of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  698  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  centre  of,  and  the 
lai^est  place  in,  the  quadrangle  formed  by 
Nashville  and  Knoxville^  Tenn.,  Birmingham, 
Aia.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga..  distant  respectively  151, 
112,  143  and  137  miles.  The  lines  radiating 
from  Chattanooga  tehninate  in  43  important 
cities  of  nine  States,  and  communicate  with  an 
area  containing  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  The  district  around  Chat- 
tanooga, as  the  gateway  of  the  Cumberland 
Range  between  the  three  States,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  strategic  points  during  the  Gvil  War, 
and  is  historic  for  many  bloody  and  famous 
battlefields.  To  the  southwest  is  Lookout 
Mountain,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  six 
or  seven  States ;  on  the  east  is  Missionary 
Ridge;  and  south  by  east,  a  few  miles  away  in 
Georgia,  is  the  field  of  Chickamauga,  now 
turned  by  the  government  into  a  national  mili- 
tary park  of  6,000  acres.  Adjoining  the  park 
is  Fort  Of;lethorpe,  a  regimental  cavalry  post 
in  connection  with  which,  for  purposes  of  the 
World  War,  there  are  a  regular  army  camp, 
medical  corps  training  camp,  base  hospital, 
prison  for  dangerous  aliens;  also  a  training 
camp  for  line  officers,  the  third  group  of  whom 
finished  the  course  in  April  1918.  Ttie  medical 
camp  is  being  enlarged  and  seems  destined  to 
be  the  chief  medical  corps  training  camp  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
old  city  line  is  a  national  cemetery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  containing  1j,362  graves. 
The  whole  region  is  a  noted  tourist  resort,  for 
historic  and  scenic  reasons^  served  by  98  miles 
of  street  railroads,  including  the  celebrated 
4,750  feet  incline  up  Lookout  Mountain. 

Public  Buildings.-- The  city  has  many  fine 
buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Municipal  building,  costing  $200,000 :  the  Hamil- 
ton County  courthouse,  costing  $500,000,  of 
Tennessee  marble,  a  beautiful  and  imposing 
structure;  the  Federal  building:  the  James 
building ;  the  Hamilton  building ;  the  Times  and 
the  iVfwj  buildings;  Hotel  Patten,  costing  $1,- 
000,000;  Read  Hotel;  Signal  Mountain  Inn, 
which  is  2,200  feet  above  sea-level,  although 
only  40  minutes  distant  from  the  business  dis- 
trict, with  golf^  fishing^  boating  and  bathing  as 
amusements;  urand  Hotel;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  cost- 
ing $150,000;  Y.  W.  C  A.,  costing  $100,000; 
City  High  School  and  Ccjitral  High  School; 
Carnegie  Library;  Terminal  Station,  cost- 
ing $LOOO,000;  Volunteer  State  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  building,  costing  $500,000;  and 
many  beautiful  churches.  The  Baroness  £r- 
langer  Hospital,  Pine  Breeze  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Vine  Street 
Orphans'  Home,  Frances  Willard  Working 
Girls'  Home  and  Kosmos  Cottage  are  the  prin- 
cipal charitable  institutions.  .  For  higher  educa- 
tion the  city  contains  the  University  of  Chat- 


tanooga, which  has  now  new  and  modem 
buildings  made  possible  by  a  $500,000  endow- 
ment; several  preparatory  schools,  including 
one  for  girls;  and  the  Chattanooga  Qollege  of* 
Law. 

Trade  and  Manufactures. —  The  river  here 
is  navigable  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
Mussel  Shoals  Canal  gives  unbroken  passage 
to  its  mouth  by  the  Chattanooga  Packet  Com- 
pany, which  operates  boats  and  barges  regu- 
larly to  Ohio  River  points  at  a  considerable 
saving  in  freight  over  the  railroad  rates;  while 
northeastward,  steamers  run  to  Kingston,  and 
at  high  water  to  KnoxviUe,  200  miles,  by  water. 
But  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  Chat- 
tanooga is  in  manufacturing,  which  it  owes  to 
its  hydro-electric  power  derived  from  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Ocoee  rivers  (cost  of  plants  $15,- 
000,000),  and  the  adjacent  deposits  of  coal, 
iron  (2X1,000  tons  of  coal  and  8^100  tons  of  iron 
ore  are  mined  daily),  clays  and  many  other 
minerals,  and  the  forests.  Articles  made  from 
wood,  iron,  steel  and  cotton  can  be  manufac- 
tured more  cheaply  in  Chattanooga  than  any 
other  place  in  the  South. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce summary  for  manufactures  shows  a  con- 
sistent increase  at  the  census  of  1914,  as  com- 
pared with  that  for  1909.  This  census  covers 
only  the  factories  in  the  corporate  cit3r;  those 
in  the  immediate  suburbs  are  large  and  increase 
the  real  totals  very  materially.  In  1914  the 
value  added  by  manufacture  was  ^,503,000,  and 
in  1909,  $7,602,000,  the  increase  being  $1,901,- 
000,  or  25  per  cent.  The  value  added  by  manu- 
facture in  1914  formed  48.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  j^roducts,  and  in  1909,  47.4  per 
cent.  The  salaries  and  wages  in  1914  amounted 
to  $5,461,000,  and  in  1909  to  $3,995,000,  the  in- 
crease being  $1,466,000,  or  36.7  per  cent  In 
1914  the.  number  of  salaried  employees  was 
1,173  as  compared  with  972  in  1909,  making  an 
increase  of  201,  or  20.7  per  cent.  The  average 
number  of  wage  earners  in  1914  was  7,085,  and 
in  1909,  6,410,  the  increase  being  675,  or  10.5 
per  cent.  The  capital  invested,  as  reported  in 
1914,  was  $20,615,000,  a  gain  of  $4,490,000,  or 
27.8  per  cent,  over  $16,125,000  in  1909.  The 
cost  of  materials  used  in  1914  was  $10,149,000 
as  against  $8,434,000  in  1909,  an  increase  of 
$1,715,000,  or  20.3  per  cent  The  average  cost 
of  materials  per  establishment  in  1914  was 
approximately  $36,000,  and  in  1909  $45,000. 
The  value  of  products  in  1914  was  $19,652,000, 
and  in  1909,  $16,036,000,  the  increase  being  $3,- 
616,00(X  or  22.5  per  cent.  These  figures  cover 
only  the  factories  in  the  corporate  city.  As 
very  many  large  plants  are  in  the  immediate 
suburbs  the  industrial  statistics  of  metropolitan 
Chattanooga  are  much  increased.  Chattaqooga 
has  a  very  active  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
several  hundred  members;  the  Chattanooga 
Manufacturers'  Association,  embracing  130  of 
the  most  important  of  the  city's  300  industries, 
and  housing  a  permanent  exhibit  of  Chattanooga 
made  goodfs,  showing  a  majority  of  the  1,200 
varieties  made  there;  the  Chattanooga  Whole- 
sale Dealers'  and  Jobbers*  Association,  Retail 
Merchants'  Association,  Builders'  Exchange, 
Business  Men's  Gub,  Society  of  Architects, 
Rotary  Oub  and  other  organizations. 

Banks.— Cliattanooea  has  11  banks,  includ- 
ing three  national  banks,  representing  a  total 
capital  and  surplus  of  $5,12D,00a    During  the 
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year  1909,  the  bank  clearings  amouhted  to  $76,- 
882,444.93,  while  those  in  1915  were  $120,140,500, 
or  a  gain  of  more  than  $43^50,000,  and  in  1917 
the  total  ]¥a5  $205,456,856. 

Government  and  Finances. — ^^  Chattanooga 
has  the  commission  form  of  government  — a. 
board,  mayor  and  four  commissioners.  The 
annual  expenditures  are  about  $700,000,  the 
heaviest  annual  item  t)eing  $100,000  for  schools.  * 
In  1915  the  assessed  valuation  was  $32,000,000, 
the  debt  about  $3/)00,000  and  the  munidpal  tax 
rate  16.50  on  a  thousand. 

Schools,  Churches,  etc.—  Chattanooga's 
school  system  has  developed  with  the  growth 
of  the  city.  The  pupils  number  more  than  8,300 
and  the  teachers  and  principals  number  about. 
200.  Warner  Park  is  the  municipal  play- 
ground.   There  are  120  churches  in  the  city. 

Population  and  History.—  Chattanooga, 
originally  called  Ross  Landing,  first  appears  in 
the  census  in  1860  with  2,545  people.  In  the 
Civil  War,  being  a  storm  centre,  it  was  nearly 
destroyed;  but  as  in  the  case  of  some  other' 
Southern  cities,  the  war  was  its  making.  It 
was  an  important^  military  post,  .and  the  iron 
industry  started  in  a  rolling-mill  opened  in 
order  that  the  ruined  railroads  might  be  re- 
built. The  attention  of  capital  had  also  been 
called  to  its  great  advantages  of  situation.  In 
1870  it  had  a  population  of  6,093;  in  1880, 
12,892;  and  in  1890,  29,100.  The  growth  of  the 
city  was  retarded  by  the  general  business  de- 
pression which  followed  the  financial  reverses 
of  1893 ;  but  a  revival  came  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  some  70,000  soldiers  there  in  1898,  and . 
the  consequent  immense  disbursements.  Since 
then  it  has  been  rapidly  moving  forward.  The 
1910  Federal  census  credits  the  city  with  44,604 
people  in  the  corporate  limits,  and  the  1914 
official  estimate  of  the  census  bureau,  with 
57,000  in  the  same  area.  The  directory  census, 
multiple  two  and  two-fifths,  gives  the  city  and 
immediate  suburbs  over  105,000.  The  incor- 
porated area  is  less  than  seven  square  miles. 
The  increase  in  school  attendance,  post-office 
receipts,  bank  clearings,  deposits,  manufactur- 
ing, etc.,  has  been  very  lar^e  in  recent  years.  A 
number  of  good  industries  have  been  added, ' 
some,  even,  during  the  business  depression.  One 
of  the  greatest  elements  of  success  in  expand- 
ing Chattanooga's  industrial  life,  since  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  organized  a  specialized 
industrial  bureau,  has  been  through  analyzing 
the  community's  needs  and  encouraging  plants  . 
to  manufacture  commodities  which  have  a  home 
market  for  their  products.  Some  of  the  im- . 
portant  new  lines  added  to  the  list  since  the 
bureau's  inception  are  aluminum  salt,  stamped 
enameled  ware,  box-board  paper,  glass  caskets, . 
roofing,  excelsior,  handles,  shovels,  ferro-alloys, . 
skirts,  hames  and  singletrees  and  breakfast 
foods.  Chattanooga  now  has  more  than  300 
factories  producing  over  1,200  di£Ferent  articles,. 
The  textile  industry  is  developing  in  a  large  way 
at  Chattanooea,  the  city  enjoying  its  f ulF  share 
of  the  benefits  resulting  trom  the  policy  of 
manufacturing  cotton  near  the  cotton  fields. 

Hal  F.  Wiltse, 
Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

CHATTANOOGA,  Batde  of.   At  the  close 
of  ttie  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Ga.^  20  Septem- . 
ber,  the  Union  army,  in  withdrawing  from  the 
field,  having  interposed  at  Rossville,  Ga.,  be- 


tween Braiggand  Chattanooga,  advanced  into 
that  ci^r  the  night  of  the  2l8t  and  morning  of 
the  22(£  and  immediately  began  to  fortify  it. 
Bragg  followed  on  the  Z2di  amd  hifi  lines  were 
soon  established  in  front  of  tne  place,  liis  left 
resting  on  the  Tennessee  River  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  below  the  city,  his  centre  extending 
across  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
his  right  bein^:  established  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  and  reaching  toward  the  Tennessee  River 
above.  The  north  point  of  the  Lookout  Moun- 
tain range  is  three  miles  southwest  of  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Missionary  Ridge  the  same 
distance  east  of  it,  the  mountain  and  the  ridge 
being  parallel,  running  nearly  north  and  south 
and  about  four  miles  apart.  The  Tennessee 
River  touches  the  base  of  Lookout.  The  city 
lies  to  the  northeast  in  a  great  bend  of  the  river. 
The  advance  line  of  the  Confederates  was  half 
way  "between  the  ridge  and  the  city,  upon  a  low 
intermediate  ridge,  at  the  right  of  which  was 
Orchard  Knob,  an  isolated  knoll  rising  some 
60  feet  above  the  plain. 

Lookout  Mountain  commanded  the  river  line 
to  Bf-idgeport  and  Stevei>son,  the  main  depots 
of  supply.  This  necessitated  a  wagon-haul  of 
60  miles  over  the  Cumberlands  and  the  adja- 
cent range  of  Walden's  Ridge,  all  precipitous 
and  barren  mountains.  The  Union  army  was 
soon  running  short  of  supplies,  the  fall  rains 
rendering  the  roads  almost  impassable.  On 
19  October,  the  day  that  Rosecrans  had  per- 
fected the  general  features  of  a  plan  for  re- 
gaining the  river  line  of  supplies,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  conunand  and  Gen.  Geo.  H. 
Thomas  assigned,  who  at  ottce  ordered  the  prep- 
arations inaugurated  by  Rosecrans  to  go 
forward. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Chlckamauga 
General  Hooker  with  the  11th  and  12th 
corps  was  sent  from  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  arrived  at  Bridgeport,  Tenn.^  30 
September.  Sherman,  in  camp  east  of  Vicks- 
burg,  had  been  ordered  up  with  four  divisions. 
Grant  was  sent  to  take  general  command.  Upon 
arriving,  23  October,  he  approved  the  plans  for 
opening  the  river,  and  directed  their  execution. 
General  Hooker  was  to  advance  into  Lookout 
Valley,  and  a  co-operating  force  from  Chatta- 
nooga under' Gen.  W.  F.  Smith  was  to  seize 
Brown's  Ferry  below  Lookout  Mountain,  throw 
a  bridge  there  and  form  a  junction  with 
Hooker.  These  movements  were  successfully 
executed  during  27  and  28  October.  The  11th 
corps  (two  divisions)  and  Geary's  division  of 
the  12th  corps  entered  Lookout  Valley  the 
afternoon  of  28  October,  the  11th  corps  pro- 
ceeding to  Brown's  Ferry  and  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Genera!  Smith's  troops  from  Chatta- 
nooga. G«iry,  with  six  regiments  of  his  divi- 
sion, halted  near  Wauhatchie  Station.  At  mid- 
night of  the  28tii  Gearjr  was  attacked  by 
Jenkins*  (Hood's)  division,  six  regiments,  of 
Longstreet's  corps,  supported  by  Law's  division. 
Sdiurz's  division  coming*  to  (Jcary's  support, 
Longstreet's  troops  after  three  hours'  fighting 
withdrew  to  the  east  side  of  Lookout,  and  the 
Wauhatchie  or  Lookout  Valley  remained  there- 
after in  Union  control.  Abundant  supplies  by 
the  river  then  reached  (Hiattanooga  by  a  short 
wagon-haul  from  Brown's  Ferry.  On  4  No- 
vember, shortly  after  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie. 
Longstreet's  corps  was  detached  by  Bragg  and 
sent  {6  Knoxvillc. 
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1  View  from  Cameron  Hill,  Chattanooca,  showing  River  Front 

2  Portion  of  Business  District  and  Missionary  Ridge  in  Background 
S  View  of  Downtown  Chattanooga  from  the  Courthouse 
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The  battle  of  Chattanooga,  which  occurred 
three  wedcs  later,  embraced  three  days'  opera- 
tions, 23,  24  and  25  November.  At  the  opening 
Bragg's  lines  were  as  already  describeo. 
Hooker,  with  Geary's  division  and  Cruft's  from 
the  4th  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
occupied  Lookout  Valley,  ihe  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  11th  corps  were  on  the  lines 
about  Chattanooga,  and  Sherman  with  three 
divisions  had  crossed  at  Brown's*  Ferry  and  was 
concealed  behind  the  hills  above  Chattanooga 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the 
city. 

General  Grant's  force  for  his  firing  lines  was 


sweeping  south*  they  were  to  clear  the  ridge 
and  the  valley.  As  the  engagement  progressed, 
every  feature  of  this  plan  was  changed  by  unex- 
pected developments. 

At  noon,  23  November,  General  Thomas, 
being  directed  by  Grant  to  ascertain  if  the  Con- 
federates still  occupied  their  lines  and  camps 
between  die  ci^  and  Missionary  Ridge,  paraded 
five  divisions  in  full  view  of  the  Confederate 
positions^  which,  as  was  afterward  ascertained, 
was  at  nrst  supposed  to  be  a  review.  Wood's 
division  was  in  the  centre  advanced,  Sdiurz's 
and  Steinwehr's  divisions  of  the  11th  corps 
were  reformed  on  the  left,  and  Sheridan's  and 


Chattanooga,  TenQ.»  and  vicinity. 


about  60,000,  and  the  Confederates'  a  little  less 
than  40,000.  The  formidable  natural  positions 
of  the  latter  were  held  to  give  them  superior 
advantages. 

Grant's  plan  of  battle  was  for  Hooker  to 
hold  Lookout  Valley  against  Bragg's  left.  Sher- 
man was  to  cross  the  Tennessee  opposite  the 
north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  which  was  un- 
occupied, and  carry  it  to  the  railroad  tunnel 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  its  northern  end. 
Sherman,  then,  astride  of  the  ridge,  was  to 
move  south;  while  Thomas,  with  the  Army  of 
the  Cutnberland  before  the  city,  was  to  con- 
nect its  left  with  Sherman's  righ^  ^d  together 


Baird's  on  the  right.  At  a  bugk  signal  at  1 :30 
P.M.  the  centre  advanced  rapidly,  and,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  captured  Orchard  Knob,  and 
forced  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  line  of  the 
Confederates  through  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
reversed  the  works  at  and  near  the  Knob  and 
held  them.    This  was  the  first  day's  battle. 

The  night  of  the  23d  Sherman  with  three  of 
his  four  divisions  which  had  reached  his  con- 
cealed camps  opposite  the  city  and  north  of  it, 
•marched  to  the  North  Chickamauga,  where  116 
.pontoon  boats  awaited  him.  These  were  filled 
•wtth  soldiers,  floated  down  the  creek  to  the 
-ikvtt  and  th^oe^.to  tl^e'opposite  shore,  aitd  lor 
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daylight  of  the  24th  8,000  of  Sherman's  troops 
were  in  line  fronting  Missionary  Ridge,  two 
miles  from  it,  and  opposite  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, which  point  was  not  occupied  by  the  Con- 
federates until  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  At  1 
o'clock  the  three  divisions,  and  one  from  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  which  had  covered  the 
movement  having  crossed,  the  Unes  were 
advanced,  and  at  4  o'clock  a  ran^e  of  unoccu- 
pied hills  north  of  and  overlookm^  the  north 
end  of  Missionary  Ridge  was  occujHed  without 
resistance,  and  strongW  entrenched  under  the 
supposition  that  these  formed  the  north  end  of 
the  rid^e  contemplated  in  the  order  of  battle. 
The  mistake  was  due  mainly  to  the  misty 
weather,  and  the  omission  of  any  recon- 
naissance. 

.  At  2.30  P.M.  Cleburne's  division  arrived  at 
the  north  point  of  the  rid^e  and  entrenched. 

'  General  Thomas,  havmg  obtained  Grant's 
permission  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
Confederate  position  on  Lookout,  Hooker  made 
reia^  to  move  at  an  early  hour  on  the  24th. ' 

.  The  Confederates  held  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  a  narrow  plateau  1,700  feet 
above  the  valley,  protected  by  perpendicular 
palisades  varying  from  75  to  250  feet  high. 
From  the  foot  of  these  walls  of  rock  the  moun- 
tain sloped  westward  to  Hooker's  position  in 
Lookout  Valley  eastward  to  the  plain  soudi  of 
C]iattanooga,  while  its  north  slope  descended 
to  the  Tennessee  River  opposite  Moccasin  Point. 
It;  was  approximately  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  foot  of  the  palisades  to  the  valley.  The  bat- 
tle took  place  on  these  slopes.  No  Union  troops 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  during  the 
exigagement.  The  morning  of  the  24th,  Brown's 
aqd  Pettus'  brigades  of  Stevenson's  Confedet^ 
ate  division,  with  a  battery  of  four  Napoleons, 
occupied  the  sununit,  and  Walthall's  ana 
Mjoor^s  brigades  of  Cheatham's  division  the 
slopes,  of  the  mountain,  Walthall's  holding  the 
western  sIoxk  and  Moore's  the  northern. 

Hooker's  forces  consisted  of  three  brigades 
ol[  Geary's  division  of  the  12th  corps,  two 
brigades  of  Cruft's  division  of  the  4tn  corps, 
and  two  brigades,  of  Osterhaus'  division  of 
Snerman's  army.  This  latter  division  had  been 
prevented  from  following  Sherman  over  the 
river  by  tibe  breaking  of  the  pontoon  bridge  at 
Browns  Ferry.  Hooker's  aggregate  strength 
was  something  over  9fiO0.  Walthall's  brigade, 
wfiich  sustained  almost  the  entire  attack  until 
the  western  and  northern  slopes  had  been  car* 
rifed,  did  not  number  over  1,700.  There  were 
230  men  of  Moore's  brigade  on  picket,  which 
wjere  mostly  c^tured  early  tn  the  engagement, 
z  tie  head  of  Hooker's  column  crossed  Look^ 
out  Creek  at  Light's  Mill  near  Wauhatchie,  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  concealed  by 
the  fog  which  hung  over  the  mountain,  marched 
directly  up  the  western  slope  until  the  head  of 
the  line  reached  the  base  of  the  palisades.  His 
line  then  faced  toward  the  north  point  of  the 
mountain,  distant  about  two  miles. 

After  an  advance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  with 
Gearv's  brigades,  Cobham's,  Ireland's  and 
Candy's,  in  advance,  and  Whitaker*s  of  Cruft's 
division  in  reserve,  the  troops  struck  the  left 
flank  of  Walthall's  line  protected  by  slashed 
timber.  This  was  carried,  and  in  the  face  of 
stout  resistance  the  Confederates  were  driven 
around  the  north  point  of  the  mountain,  and 
across  its  northers  slope.    As  Geary's  atladc 


opened,  first  Grose  of  Cruft's  division  and  next 
\yood  and  Williamson  of  Osterhaus',  succes- 
sively joined  the  left  of  the  lines,  and  advanced 
with  the  swinging  movement  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain.  Until  the  northern  sk>pe  had  been 
carried  to  the  Craven  House,  Walthall  had  no 
assistance.  Moore  advanced  as  he  was  being 
pushed  back  from  the  Craven  House,  but  was 
immediately  repulsed.  Pettus  arrived  at  1 
o'clock  and  relieved  Walthall  after  he  had  with- 
drawn some  400  yards  from  the  Craven  House. 
This  enabled  Walthall  to  pi?ocure  ammunition, 
reform  and  take  his  place  on  the  line  again. 
This  position  was  held  until  3  o'clodc  in  the 
morning,  when,  the  troops  and  supplies  from 
the  top  '  having  been  Tvithdrawn  and  salely 
smarted  across  the  plain  for  the  ^  Missionary 
Ridge  line,  this  final  line  was  also  withdrawn, 
and  the  mountain  abandoned.  The  troops  on 
the  summit,  on  account  of  die  fo^  could  do 
little  damage  to  the  Uidon  lines.  Hooker  was 
materially  assisted  by  batteries  on  the  elevated 
points  in  Lookout  Valley,  acid  those  across*  the 
river  on  Moccasin  Point,  which  swept  the  north- 
ern slope.  The  next  mOrjtiing  the  Union  forces 
occupied  the  summit. 

The  capturing  of  Lookout  Mountain  decided 
General  BvBjgg  to  withdraw  his  whole  army 
from  the  plain  to  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
except  as  heavy  picket  forces  were  left  in  the 
entrenchments  at  the  base  of  the  ridge. 

Hooker's  losses  at  Lookout,  and  the  next 
day  at  Missionary  Ridg&  whi^h  were  small; but 
not  definitely  reported^  were:  killed,  '81; 
wounded,  390.  The  Confederate  loss  tras: 
killed,  21;  wounded,  l77v  Walthall  lost  .845 
captured,  mostly  {rom  his  long  picket  line  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  Moore's  missing 
were  199,  and  Pettus'  9. 

Dt&ring  the  night  of  the  24th  and  the  early 
morning  of  the  2^th,  Bragg  concentrated .  his 
army  on  Missionary  Ri'dge,  and  in  the  earth- 
works at  its  base.  This  was  his:  first  occupation 
of  the  crest  of  the  rid^e  in  force.  His  new  line 
extended  from  RossviUe,  -a  distance  of  eight 
miles  to  the  north  end  of  the  ridge,  his  divisions 
from  RossviUe  northward  being  Stewa|-t's, 
Breckinridge's  (Bate'«^,  Hindman's  (Patton 
Anderson's),  Cheatham s.  Walker's,  Stevenson's 
and  Cleburne's. 

The  battle  of  the  25th  opened  soon  after  7 
o'clock  bv  an  assault  of  Sherman  upon  the  north 
.end  of  the  ridge,  defended  by  Cleburne.  Sher- 
man's force  consisted  of  his  own  divisions  of 
Morgan  L.  Smith,  Hugh  Ewing  and  John  K 
Smith,  with  the  divisions  of  Jeff.  C-  Davis  from 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  Schurz  and 
Steinwehr  of  the  llth-  corps.  .  While-  the 
four  brigades  of  Corse,  Mathiea,  Raum  and 
Giles  A.  Smith  reached  the  crest  at  different 
periods,  none  was  able  to  maintain  position 
there,  though  Corse  and  Smith  held  on  stub- 
bornly under  the  crest  until  toward  evening, 
when  all  were  driven  from  the  slopes.  'The 
fighting  of  the  troops  sent  in  wa,s  persistent  and 
most  courageous,  but  Qebume,  at  first  alone, 
and  later  supported  by  Stevenson's  division  and 
a  part  of  walker's  repulsed  all  assaults.  The 
last  one,  about  3:30  p.m.,  was  especially  serious. 

Grant,  on  Orchard  Knob,  observing  this  re- 
pulse, ordered  General  Thomas  to  advance  his 
four  divisions  at  the  centre  against  the  earth- 
works at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  as  a  diversion  in 
fsvor  o£  Sherman,  hoping  thereby^  Jlo  cause  the 
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withdrawal  of  Confederate  forces  from  his 
front.  The  four  divisions  which  were  ranged 
alon^  the  Orchard  Knob  line  were,  from  left 
to  nffht :  Baird,  Wood,  Sheridan  and  Johnson. 
The  line  was  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and 
faced  the  ridge  at  distances  from  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  it.  There  were  11 
.brigades  and  89  regiments  in  the  lines  as  pre- 
pared for  the  assault.  The  formation  was  such 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  being  four 
lines  deep.  At  a  signal  .of  six  cannon  shots 
from  Orchard  Knob  the  four  divisions  rushed 
for  the  earthworks  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 
On  the  summit  opposed  to  this  advance  were  13 
brigades  and  16  batteries.  The  cannonading  of 
nearly  100  guns  from  the  crest  was  terrific,  and 
the  line  was  soon  under  rifle-fire  from  the  works 
at  the  base,  but  the  entire  line  of  earthworks 
was  captured  as  soon  as  the  troops  by  running 
could  reach  them.  Reforming  their  lines  in  the 
earthworks,  Baird's  division  on  the  left  and 
Johnson's  on  the  right  began  the  storming  of 
the  ridge  without  further  orders.  In  Baird's 
division  the  horses  of  field  officers  had  been  left 
behind  at  the  start,  because  as  he  announced 
he  had  intimations  that  the  intention  was  to  gb 
to  the  summit,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
slopes  were  too  steep  for  mounted  men  to  ascend. 
In  the  same  way  Johnson's  men  were  informed 
at  the  start  that  the  movement  was  to  be  an 
attack  on  the  ridge.  At  the  centre  in  Wood's 
and  Sheridan's  divisions  the  orders  as  under- 
stood by  most  were  to  stop  at  the  rifle-pits, 
but  the  men  ignored  these  and  started  forward, 
and  soon  orders  were  received  to  go  to  the  top. 
The  whole  line  of  brigades  gained  the  crest  so 
nearly  together  that  it  has  always  been  difficult 
to  determine  which,  if  any  one^  was  the  first. 

The  long  lines  of  the  storming  party •  moved 
up  the  slopes  with  few  checks,  and  in  an  hour 
had  carried  three  miles  of  the  crest  and  cap- 
tured 37  guns  and  about  2,000  prisoners. 

Just  as  the  orders  were  given  Thomas  for 
this  assault  at  the  centre.  Hooker,  who  had  de- 
scended'  Lookout  at  1  o'clock  and  started  to 
attack  the  south  end  of  the  ridgc  in  Rossville 
Gap,  reached  that  position.  He  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  a  bridge 
over  Chattanooga  Creek.  He  at  once  sent  Os- 
terhaus's  division  through  the  gap  and  turned  it 
north  alon^  the  east  side  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
Cruft's  division  assaulted  and  carried  the  south 
end  of  the  ridge  in  the  gap  while  Geary  moved 
along  the  western  base  of  the  ridge  and  finally 
ascended  to  the  crest,  reaching  It  soon  after  the 
right  of  Thomas*  assault  had  occupied  it. 

As  Baird's  division  reached  the  crest,  it 
turned  northward  and  became  hotly  engaged 
with  Walthall's  brigade,  assisted  by  Jackson's 
and  Moore's,  of  Cheatnam's  division.  Dark- 
ness coming  on,  the  fighting  ceased,  Walthall's 
stand  across  the  ridge  had  made  it  possible  for 
Cleburne's,  Stevenson's,  Walker's  and  Cheat- 
ham's divisions  to  withdraw  in  order  and  un- 
molested. The  centre  and  left  retreated  in  gen- 
eral confusion,  Bate's  division,  however,  soon 
rallying  for  a  stout  resistance  as  rear  guard. 

Two  myths  of  the  battle  have  gained  gen- 
eral currency.  The  movements  of  the  Confed- 
erate troops  which  retired  from  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  were  early  sent  to  confront  Sherman 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  Bragg  was  weaken- 
ing his  centre  to  concentrate  against  Sherman. 
But  not  a  single  soicfier  or  gun  was  sHetit  from 


the  centre  against  Sherman  during  the  day.  On 
the  contrary,  three  brigades,  John  C.  Brown's, 
George  Maney's  and  Alfred  Cummings',  were 
hurried  from  Sherman's  front  to  resist  the 
assault  of  General  Thomas  at  the  centre. 

The  second  long  perpetuated  error  is  that 
when  General  Sherman  advanced  to  the  unoccu- 
pied hills  beyond  the  north  end  of  Missionary 
Ridge  he  had  carried  the  ridge  to  the  tunnel  as 
Was  contemplated  in  the  order  of  battle.  He  did 
not  secure  any  portion  of  the  ridge  during  the 
battle,  althou^  those  troops  which  were  put  in 
fought  desperately.  Eleven  brigades  of  his  force 
were  held  as  reserves  and  were  not  engaged. 
General  Sherman  thinking  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  an  attack  upon  his  left.  Bragg  was 
promptly  pursued.  His  rear  guard  made  a 
stubborn  stand  at  Ringgold  Gap,  but  his  army 
was  first  rallied  at  Dalton,  where  it  remained 
until  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  in 
the  spring  of  1864. 

The  losses  at  Chattanooga,  including  the 
three  davs'  battles  and  the  affairs  in  pursuit  to 
Ringgold^  were  for  Grant:  Killed,  753; 
wounded,  4,722;  missing,  349;  total,  5,824;  for 
Bragg:  killed  361;  wounded  2,180;  missing, 
4,146;  total  6,687.  Consult  <War  of  the  Re- 
bellion Records)  (Vols.  XXX  and  XXXI,  Parts 
1  and  2). 

H.  V.  BOYNTON. 

CHATTEL  (O.F.  chatel,  property),  prop- 
erty movable  and  immovable,  not  being  free- 
hold. The  word  chattels  is  originally  the  same 
word  with  cattle,  all  property  being  reckoned 
in  early  periods  by  the  number  of  heads  of  cat- 
tle possessed,  or  their  equivalent.  The  word 
^capital^  also  has  the  same  origin.  From  the 
fact  that  cattle  were  reckoned  by  the  head,  it 
appears  probable  that  they  were  called  capitalia 
(from  the  Latin  caput,  the  head),  which  be- 
came contracted  by  syncope  into  captalia,  and 
then  catalia,  whence  the  legal  term  catalla,  and 
our  **chattels*  and  *cattlc.®  Hence  the  word 
chattels  signified  originally  only  movable  prop- 
erty, but  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  applied 
to  all  property  not  held  in  feudal  tenure.  Chat- 
tels are  divided  into  real  and  personal.  Chat- 
tels real  are  such  as  belong  not  to  the  person 
immediately,  but  dcpendenfly  upon  something. 
Any  interest  in  land  or  tenen^ents,  for  example, 
is  a  real  chattel ;  so  also  is  a  lease,  a  rent  for  a 
term  of  years,  an  interest  in  advowsons,  etc. 
Chattels  personal  arc  goods  which  belong  im- 
ffltdiateiy  to  the  person  of  the  owner,  and  in- 
clude all  movable  property.  Chattels  usually 
pass  to  the  executor*  except  such,  for  instance, 
as  trees,  which  may  not  be  severed  from  the 
freehold,  and  therefore  pass  to  the  heir.  But 
objects  forming  part  of  the  real  estate  may  be- 
come chattels  upon  b^g  separated  from  it,  as 
for  example,  ore,  oil,  timber,  etc  Chattels  per- 
sonal, at  common   law,    are    transferable    by 

-agreement,  when  the  transfer  is  made  for  a 
consideration;  but  if  the  transfer  is  made 
through  a  gift,  the  delivery  of  the  chattel  is 
necessary  to  confer  tide  on  the  guarantee. 

CHATTEL  MORTGAGE,  a  transfer  of 
personal  property  as  security  for  a  debt  in  such 
manner  that  upon  default  the  chattel  becomes 
the  property  of  the  mortgagee  In  the  absence 
of  statute  no  special  form  is  nec3essary,  the 
•terms  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  inten- 

' tioii  o^  tfae-pairties.    Betvv«cn  the  paitsc^  to  a 
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mortgage,  a  delivery  is  not  necessary,  but  to  be 
binding  on  creditors,  delivery  to  the  mortgagee 
or  notice  to  the  creditors  is  necessary.  In 
mortgage,  title  and  possession  pass;  in  pledse^ 
possession  passes,  but  title  remains  m  the 
pledgor.  At  common  law  it  was  necessary 
for  the  chattel  to  be  in  possession  of  the  mort- 
gagor at  the  time  the  mortgage  was  given,  so 
as  to  be  binding  against  creditors;  but  if  the 
mortgagor  acquired  title  after  the  mortgage  had 
been  given,  it  wa$  ffood  as  between  the  parties, 
but  not  as  to  creditors.  In  equity  a  chattel 
mortgage  is  considered  in  the  nature  of  an 
executory  agreement    See  MoRTCAcae. 

CHATTBRERS,  formerly  the  popular 
name  of  certain  insessorial  birds  of  the  family 
Ampelid(B,  genus  Ampelis,  as  the  Bohemian 
chatterer  or  waxwing  {A,  garrula)  and  the 
chatterer  of  Carolina  (A.  cedrorum).  Now 
the  Cotingida.     See  Waxwing. 

CHATTERTON,  Edward  Keble,  English 
journalist  and  author:  b.  Sheffield  1878.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  went  to  London  and 
entered  journalism,  wrote  on  art  and  the  drama 
for  several  journals;  became  sub-editor  of  the 
Art  Record  in  1902;  sub-edited  John  Ruskin's 
manuscripts  for  the  Library  edition  of  Ruskin 
1902-03;  was  London  correspondent  of  the 
Sheffield  Weekly  Independent  1902;  sub-editor 
ot  the  Daily  Mail  and  editor  of  the  Lady's 
Realm  1904-06,  and  its-  dramatic  critic  in  1904- 
08.  In  September  1914  he  received  a  tem- 
porarv  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  and  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  patrol  yacht.  His  published 
works  include  <T.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.  A.:  His 
Life  and  Art>  (1903);  ^Sailing  Ships:  The 
Story  of  their  Development  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day>  (1900) ;  <Tbe  Mar- 
riages of  Mayfair^  (1909);  ^Modern  Journal- 
ism >  (1909);  ^Steamships  and  their  Story ^ 
(1910)  ;  <Down  Channel  in  the  Vivettc>  (1910) ; 
*The  Romance  of  the  Ship>  (1910);  <The 
Boy's  Book>  (1910);  <Story  of  the  British 
Navy>  (1911);  < Fore  and  Aft >  (1911);  <Ships 
and  Ways  of  Other  Days>  (1913);  <The 
Romance  of  Piracy >  (1914) ;  ^Daring  Deeds  of 
Famous  Pirates>  (1916). 

CHATTBRTON,  Thomas,  English  poet: 
b.  Bristol,  20  Nov.  1752;  d.  there,  25  Aug.  1770. 
At  about  10  years  of  age  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  reading,  which  became  a  ruling  passion. 
Melancholy  gave  way  to  vivacity  and  vanity, 
and  dreams  of  immortality.  His  father  hatd 
accidentally  obtained  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  old  parchments  of  the  15th  century. 
Many  of  these  were  put  to  domestic  uses  in  die 
family  or  served  in  the  making  of  dolls,  but 
several  fell  into  the  hands  of  Qiatterton  who 
after  a  few  days  declared  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  treasure.  He  then  procured  glos- 
saries of  the  old  dialects  of  the  country,  and  in 
1768,  when  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  com- 
pleted, he  inserted  a  paper  in  the  Bristol  Jour- 
nal, entitled  *A  Etescription  of  the  Friar's 
First  Passing  Over  the  Old  Bridge,  Taken 
from  an  Ancient  Manuscript.'  He  was  then 
but  16  years  old.  Upon  being  questioned  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  it,  he 
finally  asserted  that  he  was  in  the  possession  of 
several  valuable  old  manuscripts,  taken  from 
an  old  chest  in  Reddiiie  CHiurdL  He  had  been 
.engaged  for  a  yewr   in    the    composition   of 


several  poems,  which  he  attributed  to  different 
ancient  writers,  particularly  to  one  Rowley. 
In  1769  he  ventured  to  wnte  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  who  was  then  engaged  upon  his  ^Anec- 
dotes of  Painters,'  giving  him  an  account  of  a 
number  of  painters  who  had  flourished  in  Bris- 
tol, which  Chatterton  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered alouR  with  several  ancient  poems  in 
that  city,  and  received  a  polite  answer.  Dis- 
contented with  his  situation,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don. The  favorable  reception  which  he  there 
met  with  from  the'  booksellers  inspired  him 
with  new  hopes.  He  wrote  for  several  jour- 
nals on  the  side  of  the  opposition  and  in- 
dulged the  hope  of  effecting  a  revolution,  boast- 
ing that  he  was  destined  to  )?estore  the  rights 
of  the  nation.  Failing  to  procure  the  rewards 
which  he  had  expected,  his  situation  daily  be- 
came worse.  Although  extremely  temperate, 
and  often  voluntarily  confining  himself  to 
bread  and  water,  he  was  frequently  destitute 
even  of  these  necessaries.  At  last,  after  hav- 
ing been  several  days  without  food,  he  poisoned 
himself  in  1770,  when  not  yet  18  years  old. 
His  works  were  extensively  read  as  the  public 
became  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  most  remarkable  are  the  poems 
published  under  the  name  of  Rowl^,  which  he 
comjposed  at  the  age  of  15  years,  lliey  display 
a  vi^rous  and  brilliant  imagination,  fertility 
of  mvention  and  often  a  deep  sensibility. 
Among  the  poems  which  he  published  under 
his  own  name  his  satires  deserve  the  preference. 
His  prose  writings  are  spirited.  Professor 
Skears  edition  of  his  poems  is  one  of  the  best. 
His  collected  works  were  published  in  1803. 
See  biographies  bv  Dix  (1837),  Wilson  (1869) 
and  Masson  (1875). 

CHATTOPADHYAYA.  shat-td'pad-hya'- 
ya,  Bankim  Chandra,  Indian  novelist:  b.  27 
June  1838  at  Kaulpara  in  the  District  of 
Twenty-four  Pargannas,  Bengal,  India.  Jadav 
Chandra  Chattopadhyas^a,  Bankim's  father,  was 
an  official  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
Bankim  (Chandra  was  educated  both  at  Hugli 
College  and  at  the  Calcutta  Presidency  College. 
He  was  the  first  to  receive  the  B.A.  degree 
from  the  Calcutta  University  in  185&  In 
recop:nition  of  his  services  as  a  magistrate,  the 
British  authorities  conferred  on  him  the  tides 
of  Rani  Bahadur  and  CLE.  He  was  fond  of 
literature  even  as  a  boy.  At  the  age  of  15,  he 
published  a  book  of  poems  entitled  ^Latit 
O  Manash.^  His  first  novel,  ^Durgesh  Nan- 
dini,)  was  published  in  1864.  This  book 
created  a  literary  sensation  in  Bengal  and  the 
author  was  hailed  as  a  great  literary  genius. 
Tagore  has  won  an  international  fame,  but 
Bankim  is^  called  in  Bengal,  .^The  Emperor  of 
Bengali  Literature.^  His  principal  novels  are 
^Durgesh  Nandini,*  ^Kapaf  Kundala,^  ^Mrina- 
li.  ,>  <Bish-Briksha.>  <Cliandra  Shekhar,> 
^Krishna  Kanter  WilV  ^Debi  Chowdharani,> 
^Ananda  Math,>  <Sita  Ram,>  <Raj  Singha,> 
^Rajani,^  ^Indria.*  Two  of  his  most  im- 
portant religious  books  are  ^Krishnacharit^ 
and  ^Dharmatatwa.'  Ever  since  the  advent  of 
the  Nationalist  movement  in  India,  Bankim 
Chandra's  ^Ananda  Math^  has  become  exceed- 
ingly popular.  This  novel  deals  with  the 
Sannyasi  rebellion  of  1772.  The  f anions 
national  song  of  India,  ^Bande-Matarani,*  ap- 
pears in  this  booV.    This  was  used,  as  it  is  to- 
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day,  as  a  rallying  cry   asainst    the    English. 
The  song,  in  part,  reads  thus  translated: 

Mother,  hail  I 

Thou  with  sweet  springs  flowing. 
Thou  fair  fruits  bestowing, 
Cool  with  zephyrs  blowing,  ^ 
Green  with  corn-crops  growing. 

Mother,  hail. 

Though  now  seventy  million  voices  through  thy  mouth  sonor- 
ous shout, 

Though  twice  seventy  million  hands  hold  thy  trenchant 
sword-blades  out. 

Yet  with  all  this  power  now. 

Mother,  wherefore  powerless  thou? 

This  song  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
Nationalists  of  India.  In  his  literary  life, 
Banldm  Chandra  was  influenced  by  Iswar 
Chandra  Vidyasagar.  And.Bankim  influenced 
Rabindranath  Tagore.  In  elegance  of  lan- 
guage and  in  loftiness  of  thought,  Bankim's 
novels  can  be  counted  among  the  very  best  in 
any  literature. 

CHAUCER,  cha'ser,  Oeo£Frey,  English  poet, 
•the  father  of  English  poetry*:  b.  London 
about  1340,  probably  rather  after  than  before; 
d.  1400.  The  traditional  date  for  his  birth, 
1328,  is  disproved  by  known  facts  in  his  life. 
His  fath€r,  John  Chaucer,  a  wine-merchant, 
was  known  to  the  court,  and  therefore  was  able 
to  obtain  for  his  son  a  position  as  page  in  the 
household  of  the  Countess  of  Ulster,  daughter- 
in-law  of  Edward  III;  here  we  first  learn  of 
Geoffrey,  in  1357,  and  here  he  may  have  ac- 
quired much  of  his  rather  extensive  though 
not  very  methodical  education,  besides  accom- 
plishments and  experience.  In  1359  he  served 
in  the  war  in  France;  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  ransomed  in  1360  for  a  sum  which 
indicates  powerful  and  appreciative  friends. 
Throughout  his  life  he  frequently  received 
pensions  and  gifts  from  the  Crown  and  from 
John  of  Gaunt.  During  the  next  decade,  while 
he  was  in  the  twenties,  we  know  little  of  him, 
except  that  during  part  of  the  time  at  least  he 
was  at  court  as  Yeoman  of  the  king's  cham- 
ber, an  office  which  doubtless  required  more 
dignified  social  as  well  as  humble  domestic 
duties.  In  or  before  1366,  probably,  he  mar- 
ried; his  wife,  Philippa,  was  a  damsel  of  the 
(queen's  chamber,  ana  was  almost  certainly  a 
sister  of  Katherine  de  Swynford,  who  Uved  in 
various  capacities,  finally  as  wife,  in  the  house- 
hold of  John  of  Gaunt.  This  marriage  doubt- 
less strengthened  the  tie  which  we  Imow  ex- 
isted between  the  poet  and  the  Prince,  though 
there  are  indications  that  Chaucer's  wedded  life 
was  not  altogether  comfortable.  During  this 
time  Chaucer  must  have  written  more  or  less 
poetry  on  French  models;  little  of  it  has  sur- 
vived, however.  Chaucer  was  not  a  precocious 
poet  From  1370  to  1380  he  went  on  numerous 
diplomatic  missions  to  the  Continent,  which  he 
seems  to  have  discharged  with  tact  and  judg- 
ment. Of  these  journeys  those  to  Italy  are  of 
particular  interest.  On  the  first  he  was  absent 
for  six  months  in  1372  and  1373,  with  three  or 
four  months  in  Genoa  and  Florence  and  perhaps 
elsewhere;  his  main  business  was  to  arrange 
for  an  English  port  to  receive  Genoese  trade. 
The  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  prove  that  he  may  have  met  Petrarch  in 
Padua  are  opposed  by  a  great  weight  of  prob- 
ability and  evidence.  He  certainly  learned  the 
,  Italian  lan^ia$;e,  and  must  l^vebii^mght  hoioje 


Italian  manuscripts.  In  1378  he  was  in  Lom- 
bardy  for  a  month  or  two  conducting  negotia- 
tions with  the  noted  condottiere  Sir  John 
Hawkwood  and  with  the  Lord  of  Milan.  In 
1374,  between  the  two  journeys,  he  received  the 
office  of  comptroller  of  the  custom  and  sub- 
sidy of  wools,  hides  and  wool-fells  in  the  port 
of  London,  which  kept  him  closely  applied  to 
its  duties  for  nearly  11  years,  except  when  he 
was  away,  so  much  so  that  at  this  time  he 
rented  a  house  built  on  the  city-wall  over  Aid- 
gate,  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  custom-house. 
In  1382  he  received  an  additional  customs  office 
and  in  1385  permission  to  discharge  his  duties 
through  a  deputy.  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  he  moved  into  the  quiet 
country,  down  the  river  at  Greenwich  whence 
he  would  come  up  to  town,  when  occasion  re- 
quired it,  by  boat  with  the  tide  or  on  horseback. 
By  nature  vivid  in  energy  and  interest,  he  lost 
no  time  in  devoting  part  of  his  new  leisure  to 
public  duties.  In  1385  he  became  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Kent  and  in  1386  was  elected  to 
rei)resent  the  county  in  Parliament.  Chaucer's 
intimate  attachment  to  the  court  party  is  illus- 
trated bjr  the  fact  that  during  the  years  1386-89, 
when  Richard  II  was  deprived  of  absolute 
power,  Chaucer  was  in  misfortune:  in  1386  he 
lost  his  custom-house  positions,  ana  for  a  time 
was  clearly  in  straitened  circumstances.  In 
1387  his  wife  seems  to  have  died.  With  the 
return  of  the  royal  party  to  power  in  1389 
Chaucer's  fortunes  revived,  and  he  received 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  king's  works  at 
Westminster  and  elsewhere.  This  he  held 
only  two  years,  and  from  then  till  his  death 
little  is  known  of  his  occupations.  At  times,  in 
spite  of  pensions  and  the  like,  he  seems  to 
nave  been  again  in  hard  circumstances,  was 
several  times  sued  for  debt,  and  wrote  more 
than  one  poetic,  apueal  for  aid.  In  1399  he 
rented  a  house  in  the  garden  of  Westminster 
Abbey  for  a  term  (oddly)  of  53  years  or  until 
his  death.  On  5  June  1400,  the  records  of  the 
payment  of  his  pensions  cease,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  died  late  in  that  year, 
as  has  always  been  understood.  It  was  his 
burial  in  the  south  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  followed  two  centuries  later  by  that  of 
Spenser,  which  has  made  diat  the  ^^Poets' 
Comer.*  To  judge  from  a  more  or  less  au- 
thentic portrait  of  him  produced  under  the 
direction  of  his  disciple  Hoccleve,  and  from  his 
description  of  himself  in  the  *  Canterbury 
Tales,  >  he  was  short  of  stature,  fair,  and  late 
in  life  rather  stout.  Everything  testifies  to  his 
charm  of  personality  and  character. 

The  most  convenient  and  essential  thread 
by  which  to  trace  Chaucer's  literary  develop-  . 
ment  is  the  growth  of  his  originality.  The 
usual  division  of  his  works  into  French,  Italian 
and  English  periods  is  misleading  and  con- 
tradicts the  facts.  We  may  fitly  begin  with  his 
translation  of  the  13th  century  French  amorous 
and  satirical  allegory  <Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,^ 
which  he  mentions  in  the  ^Legend  of  Good 
Women,  ^  and  which  we  know  he  produced 
earlier  than  1386,  probably  by  many  years.  The 
extant  incomplete  Middle  English  translation 
was  never  attributed  to  Chaucer  until  1532,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  of  its  three 
fragments  the  first,  consisting  of  1,705  lines, 
.,inay  be  by  him ;  whether  his  version  originally 
-was  longer  we  -do  .not  kxiow.'  It  is  certain  that 
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the  French  poem  influenced  him  strongly  for 
many  years,  by  its  vision-form,  its  allegory 
and  its  park-like  scenery;  and  longer  yet  by  its 
tales,  its  satire  and  its  pithy  sayings.  His  first 
important  original  and  first  datable  poem  is  the 
<Book  of  the  Duchess,  >  written  in  1369  to  com- 
miserate John  of  Gaunt  on  the  death  of 
Blanche,  his  first  wife.  It  is  undeniably  pretty 
and  fanciful,  but  it  is  strongly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ^Le  Roman  de  la  Rose*  and  other 
artificial  French  poetry,  is  ill-proportioned  and 
is  far  from  the  directness  and  naturalness  of 
Chaucer's  later  literary  manner.  Had  he  died 
in  1370  he  would  be  obscure  and  probably  un- 
known as  a  poet.  Other  poems  which  may  date 
from  much  the  same  period,  since  they  show 
no  Italian  influence  and  little  originality,  are 
the  ^Complaint  to  Pity,^  which  shows  him  as 
a  poetic  lover  in  the  artificial  French  mode, 
and  the  ^A.  B.  C,^  translated  from  Deguille- 
ville,  which  shows  piety  toward  the  Virgin 
Mary.  His  prose  translation  of  the  <De  Con- 
solatione  Philosophise^  of  the  late  Roman 
philosopher  Boethius,  though  usually  deemed 
much  later,  may  date  from  1370-72. 

Chaucer's  three  or  four  months  in  Italy  in 
1373  gave  him  literary  breadth,  independence 
and  ideals.  Before  this,  the  only  literatures 
with  which  he  shows  familiarity  are  the  ancient 
Latin  and  the  French.  But  the  conditions, 
traditions  and  manners  of  poetry  among  the 
Romans  were  so  different  from  those  of 
Chaucer's  own  day  and  land,  and  his  own 
temperament  was  so  unlike  that  of  the  ancient 
Latin  poetry  which  he  had  read,  that  he  could 
respond  to  it  far  less  readily  than,  for  example, 
Dant.e  did.  The  literary  tradition  which  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  begin  by  following 
was  the  French.  But  mediaeval  French  poetry 
was  in  general  either  undignified  and  extem- 
poraneous in  manner,  like  the  romances,  or 
artificial,  like  the  allegory.  In  Italy,  in  the 
works  of  the  three  great  *Trecentisti,^  especially 
Dante  and  Boccaccio,  he  found  literary  wort 
which  was  contemporaneous  in  its  interest  but 
which  had  assimilated  what  the  Romans  had  to 
teach, —  Christian  and  romantic  poetry  written 
in  a  modern  language  which  was  more  like 
poetic  English  than  French  was,  and  of  a  more 
dignified  yet  natural  character  than  was  usual 
in  French.  It  was  inevitable  that  for  a  time 
he  should  be  greatly  under  its  influence;  even 
though  certain  French  modes  and  influences 
abode  with  him  until  the  end,  and  though  the 
differences  between  his  two  masters  tended 
finally  to  free  him  from  the  domination  of  both 
and  to  leave  him  independent. 

The  most  important  of  Chaucer's  poems 
based  directly  on  the  Italian  is  his  longest  single 
poem,  the  ^Troilus  and  Criseyde.^  There  seems 
to  be  strong  reason  to  deem  it  also  the  first, 
written  1373^77,  though  it  is  usually  regarded  as 
dating  from  about  1380-83.  This  story,  of 
Criseyde's  slow  acceptance  of  Troilus*  love,  and 
quick  transference  of  hers  to  Diomed,  is  a  very 
free  translation  and  expansion  of  Boccaccio|s 
psychological  epic  ^11  Filostrato,>  to  which  it 
must  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  merit  of 
Chaucer's  poem  is  due.  The  traditional  Story 
is  a  mediaeval  outgrowth  on  the  Troy-saga; 
Criseyde  is  ultimately  the  same  person  as 
Homer's  Briseis,  but  her  love-story  first  ap- 

fears  in  Benoit  de  Saint  Maur's  12th-centtiry 
'rench  poem  *Le  Roman  de  Troic.^    Less  than 


a  third  of  Chaucer's  lines  are  translated  £rom 
the  Italian,  and  he  has  made  important  chang^es 
in  the  characterization  and  some  in  the  plot. 
The  poem  is  too  long  and  its  analysis  of  emo- 
tion frequently  fine-drawn  and  stagnant,  but  it 
shows  humor,  much  sympathetic  penetration  and 
skill  in  dialogue  and  in  situation,  and  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  beautiful  long  poems  in 
the  language. 

Chaucer's  next  important  poem  was  proba- 
bly the  ^House  of  Fame.*  It  shows  markedly 
in  detail  and  sometimes  in  plan  the  influence  of 
Dante's  ^Divina  Commedia,*  though  it  should 
hardly  be  called  an  imitation  or  parody  of  it. 
The  poet  in  an  allegorical  vision  is  carried  by  an 
eagle  through  interstellar  regions  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  Fame,  where  he  learns  of  the  capricious- 
ness  of  that  goddess.  The  poem  is  ill-propor- 
tioned, rambling  and  sometimes  confused  and 
pointless,  but  in  a  high  decree  is  free,  fanciful 
and  humorous.  Of  speaal  interest  are  the 
glimpses  it  allows  us  of  Chaucer's  own  circum- 
stances and  way  of  life.  It  is  usually  assigned 
to  about  1384,  but  may  have  been  written  as 
early  as  1379. 

Much  the  same  merits,  without  some  of  these 
faults,  make  the  ^Parliament  of  Fowls*  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  Chaucer's  lesser  poems. 
It  is  almost  certainly  a  complimentary  celebra- 
tion of  the  betrothal  of  Richard  II  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  and  would  therefore  date  from  1381. 
The  noble  female  eagle  represents  the  future 
queen;  of  the  three  male  suitors,  the  noble 
tercclet  of  course  is  the  King,  and  the  other  two 
are  two  German  princelings,  for  her  marriage 
to  whom  during  her  early  childhood  there  had 
been  negotiations,  which  for  literary  reasons 
Chaucer  makes  contemporaneous.  The  poem  is 
rich  in  its  imagery,  fanciful  though  not  wholly 
original,  in  its  plan,  realistic  in  its  humor  and 
melodious  in  its  verse  (especially  the  roundel 
at  the  end). 

Two  other  early  poems  Chaucer  later  in- 
cluded in  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,*  in  each  case 
without  obliterating  traces  of  their  earlier  his- 
tory. The  first  is  the  ^Life  of  Saint  Cecelia,* 
now  the  ^Second  Nun's  Tale.*  This  sweet  and 
sympathetic  but  rather  crude  and  unnatural 
legend  of  martyrdom  was  derived  from  the 
13th  century  Latin  prose  ^Lcgenda  Aurea.*  The 
far  more  important  ^Palamon  and  Arcite,> 
which  took  the  first  place  among  the  ^Canter- 
bury Tales*  as  that  of  the  Knight,  is  a  con- 
densed adaptation  of  Boccacao's  epic  ^11 
Teseide.*  It  may  probably  have  been  written 
about  1384-:86;  assuredly  not  very  much  earlier. 
The  idea,  long  current,  that  it  was  written  early 
in  the^  form  of  seven-line  stanzas,  and  was 
recast  in  the  couplet- form  for  the  ^Canterbury 
Tales,*  is  disproved  by  both  probability  and 
evidence.  An  outgrowth  on  the  Greek  story  of 
Thebes,  the  poem  narrates  the  rivalry  of  the 
imprisoned  'Theban  princes  for  the  love  of 
Emily,  the  sister-in-law  of  Theseus.  It  is  less 
intensive  and  psychological  than  the  ^Troilus^* 
but  is  a  brilliant  romance  of  picturesque  ina- 
dent,  now  gay,  now  pathetic,  and  (for  all  its 
Athenian  location)  one  chief  source  whence 
modem  romantic  writers  drew  their  ideas  of 
mediaeval  pageantry. 

Amon^  Chaucer's  minor  works,  written  at 
various  times,  mention  should  be  made  of 
several.  <The  Complaint  of  Mars*  is  probably 
an  allegory "  oh  ■  a  certain  court-scandal.    The 
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fragmentary  ^Anelida  and  Ardte,*  noteworthy 
for  the  great  metrical  skill  shown  in  the  <  Com- 
plaint' near  the  end,  represents  Chaucer's  earlier 
use  of  Boccaccio's -^Teseidc,'  whence  the  first 
part  is  drawn,  and  may  have  been  written  about 
1383-S4.  The  little  poem  called  ^Chaucer's 
Words  unto  Adam'  upbraids  his  careless  copyist 
with  amiable  raillery.  The  charming  *  Former 
Age'  is  based  on  a  passage  in  Boethius.  The 
prose  treatise  on  the  ^Astrolabe,'  written  in 
1391,  and  based  on  a  Latin  version  of  a  treatise 
by  the  Arabian  Messahala,  instructs  the  writer's 
little  son  Lewis  in  the  use  of  that  astronomical 
instrument.  Of  ethical  and  gnomic  halades 
the  best  are  < Truth'  and  ^Gentilesse.'  The  two 
halades  addressed  to  ^Scogan'  and  ^Bukton^ 
are  vivacious  and  satirical;  both  men  were 
courtier-friends  of  Chaucer's,  and  it  is  curious 
to  learn  that  the  latter  of  them  lost  no  time  in 
fk>utinff  the  poet's  advice  not  to  marry,  and 
wedded  within  two  or  thre«  months  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  poem.  The  triple  rounded  <  Merciless 
Beauty,'  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  is  by 
Chaucer,  is  no  less  musical  and  clever  in  metri- 
cal form  than  animated  and  jolly  in  substance. 
The  'Complaint  to  His  Purse,'  addressed  to 
Henry  IV  and  therefore  dating  from  1399-1400, 
may  be  the  last  poem  which  Chaucer  wrote,  but 
certainly  shows  no  failing  of  spirits  or  powers. 
Of  other  •halades,  roundels,  virelays*  we  have 
Chaucer's  own  word  for  it  that  he  wrote  many, 
most  of  which  unhappily  have  perished.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  several  works  attrib- 
uted to  Chaucer  in  old  editions,  such  as  ^The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,'  and  the  ^Mother  of 
God,'  are  not  by  him. 

^The  Legend  of  Good  Women,'  the  poet's 
first  attempt  at  the  kind  of  composite  poem  at 
which  he  made  his  great  success  in  the 
^Canterbury  Tales,'  marks  the  culmination  and 
transcending  of  his  conventional  and  French 
style.  It  dates  probably  from  1386-87;  there  is 
no  reason  to  connect  it  with  any  incidents  of 
1385,  as  was  formerly  done.  It  consists  of  a 
prologue  and  the  •legends*  of*  10  classical 
heroines.  In  the  former  the  poet,  after  express- 
ing his  passionate  devotion  to  the  daisy,  is  up- 
braided by  the  God  of  Love  for  having  written 
such  anti- feminine  works  as  the^  ^Troilus'  and 
the  *  Romance  of  the  Rose,'  and  is  instructed  by 
Alcestis,  the  mythical  Greek  heroine,  who  ac- 
companies the  god,  to  make  amends  by  celebrat- 
ing ladies  who  have  been  faithful  to  false  men. 
The  prologue  is  now  known  to  be  based  largely 
on  the  poems  of  three  14th-century  FrencA 
writers,  but  with  amazing  vigor  Chaucer  vivifies 
the  conventions  which  he  borrows,  and  pro- 
duces a  poem  full  of  fresh  lore  of  nature, 
biographical  interest  and  quaintly  pretty  page- 
antry, which  has  charmed  other  poets  from  the 
14th  century  to  Keats  and  Tennyson.  The 
•legends  of  Cupid's  saints*  which  follow  are 
largely  drawn  from  Ovid ;  Chaucer  wrote  them 
with  less  sympathy  than  the  prologue  and  ap- 
pears to  have  wearied  of  their  gloom  and 
monotony.  It  is  most  probable  that  Queen 
Anne  is  celebrated  in  the  prologue  under  the 
double  ^ise  of  the  daisy  and  of  Alcestis.  It  is 
extant  m  two  very  different  versions,  of  which 
•B,*  usually  printed  second,  is  now  known  to 
be  the  earher-written ;  •A*  was  probably  pro- 
duced in  1394  or  1395,  after  the  Queen's  death, 
and  its  cooler  tone  is  due  to  the  excision  of  the 
probable  references  to  Jier. 


From  his  sense  of  confinement  in  the 
^Legend'  Chaucer  emerged  directly,  in  1387, 
into  the  multifarious  freedom  of  the  ^Canter- 
bury Tales,'  the  greatest  collection  of  narrative 
poems  in  the  world's  literature.  The  •frame- 
story,*  as  it  is  often  'felled,  many  subordinate 
tales  fitted  into  a  main  narrative,  Is  of  Oriental 
origin,  but  was  familiar  in  mediaeval  Europe; 
Boccaccio's  ^Decamerone,*  often  wrongly  as- 
sumed to  have  been  Chaucer's  model,  is  only 
one  of  several  such  collections,  and  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  Chaucer  was  familiar  with  it. 
Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  poem  originated  in  any  actual  pilgrimage 
made  by  the  poet.  His  design  is  no  less  original 
than  it  is  simple.  At  the  Tabard  Inn,  Sduth- 
wark,  on  16  April,  about  30  pilgrims  assemble, 
drawn  .from  every  class  of  middling  English 
society,  and  the  day  after  set  forth  on  their 
60-mile  ride,  lasting  four  or  (more  likely)  three 
days,  to  the  tomb  of  Saint  Thomas  i  Becket  in 
Canteri)ury  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  popular 
shrines  in  mediaeval  Europe.  The  host  of  the 
inn  proposes  that  by  way  of  pastime  they  shcdl 
tell  tales  on  the  ride,  and  that  on  their  return 
the  teller  of  the  best  shall  be  given  a  supper, — 
at  his  own  inn,  he  is  careful  to  stipulate.  These 
pilgrims  are  described  with  immortal  charm  in 
a  *  General  Prologue,'  which  probably  dates 
from  1387  and  is  Chaucer's  greatest  work;  its 
combination  of  sparkling  realism,  pungent 
satire,  rich  and  delicate  humor,  penetrating 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world 
catholic  and  democratic  sympathy,  graphic  and 
pithy  style  and  abundant  and  essential  poetry 
has  never  been  equaled.  Of  the  pilgrims  about 
a  third  are  connected  with  the  Church,  and  of 
them  Chaucer  has  little  good  to  say,  except  for 
the  Clerk  and  the  humble  but  upright  Parson, 
the  perfection  of  whose  character  atones  for 
all  of  Chaucer's  satire  on  the  Church.  Among 
the  others,  the  poet  writes  with  a  particular 
fondness  of  the  military  class,  represented  by 
the  Knight  and  his  young  son ;  and  with  tolerant 
satire  and  an  unerring  eye  for  typical  features, 
of  the  professional  and  mercantile  classes. 

Chaucer's  original  plan  called  for  two  tales 
from  each  pilgrim  on  the  journey  to  Canterbury 
and  as  many  on  the  return,  together  with  an 
account  of  their  experiences  during  and  after 
the  pilgrimage.  Of  this  prodigious  design  he 
completed  only  about  a  fifth,  24  tales  in  all, 
several  being  incomplete,  scattered  over  the 
whole  journey  to  Canterbury.  Most  of  the  tales 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  passages, 
usually  called  prologues  and  •links,*  m  which 
the  narrative  of  the  pilgrimage  is  carried  on, 
and  which  contain  some  of  the  best  and  liveliest 
writing  in  the  poem.  Several  of  the  characters, 
such  as  the  Pardoner  and  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
reveal  their  own  views  and  characters  with  ex- 
traordinary frankness ;  between  others  there  are 
lively  quarrels;  tiresome  tales  are  twice  broken 
off  by  weary  auditors ;  as  the  party  is  nearing 
Canterbury  they  are  joined  by  a  rascally  canon 
who  makes  a  dishonest  living  by  feigning  to 
practise  alchemy,  and  whose  servant,  after 
frightening  his  master  away  by  his  indiscreet 
loquacity,  entertains  the  company  with  a  tale 
of  another  such  impostor;  throughout,  com- 
tnenting  and  keeping  things  harmonious  and 
lively,  moves  the  burly,  canny  figure  of  Harry 
Bailey,  Host  of  the  Tabard  Inn,  the  self-ap- 
pointed •personal  conductOTT*  of  the  party. 
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Of  the  tales  each  is  in  general  admirably 
adapted  to  the  person  who  tells  it.;  the  pious 
tell  of  religion,  the  soldiers  of  chivalry,  the 
vulgar  of  licentiousness.  Most  of  them  fall  into 
well-recognized  classes  of  mediaeval  narrative 
poetry.  The  tales  of  the  Knight,  Squire,  Wife 
of  Bath -and  Franklin  are  romantic;  Chaucer 
himself,  as  a  character  on  the  pikrimage,  tells 
the  burlesque  romance  of  ^Sir  Tnopas,^  tact- 
fully unwilling  to  compete  seriously  among  his 
own  creations;  the  tales  of  the  Miller,  Reeve, 
Cook,  Shipman,  Sumner,  Merchant,  Canon-s 
Yeoman  and  Manciple  are  (or  are  of  the 
nature  of)  fabliaux,  more  or  less  drastically 
realistic  and  often  venr  coarse  comic  tales; 
those  of  the  Man  of  Law,  Monk,  Pardoner, 
Friar  and  Clerk  are  moral  tales  of  various 
kinds;  the  tale  of  the  Nun's  Priest  is  a  mtar- 
velously  witty  beast-fable ;  the  Phvsiciah's  is  the 
Ladn  story  of  Virginia,  ultimately  from  Livv; 
the  Prioress*,  of  the  Christian  child  killed  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  Second  Nun's,  of  Saint  Cecelia. 
are  saints',  legends;  Chaucer's  second  tale,  oi 
Melibeus  and  hb  moralizing  wife,  Prudence,  is 
a  didactic  prose-work;  as  15  the  Parson's,  on 
the  saurrament  of  penance  and  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  introduced  at  the  end  because  it  seemed 
fitting  to  approach  the  holy  city  Hn  some 
vertuous  sentence.'  Hardly  any  of  the  tales 
are  original  in  their  groundwork;  originality  in 
plotting  was  even  less  regarded  as  desirable  in 
the  Middle  Ages  than  by  Shakes^are ;  and  they 
are  of  various  and  remote  origins.  The  tales 
of  the  Squire,  Merchant  ana  Pardoner  are 
ultimately  Oriental;  those  of  the  Mancij^le 
(Ovid's  tale  of  the  talking  crow)  and  Physician 
are  from  the  classics;  the  Clerk's  ideal  and 
pathetic  story  of  patient  Griselda  is  from 
Petrarch's  Latin  version  of  the  last  novel  in 
Boccaccio's  ^Decafflerone,>  just  as  the  Knight's 
is  from  the  latter's  ^Teseide^ ;  the  Wife  of 
Bath's,  Man  of  Law's,  Oerk's  and  perhaps 
Franklin's  are  more  or  less  rationalized  fairy- 
stories,  perhaps  originally  Celtic;  the  Monk's 
patterned  after  Boccaccio's  <De  Casibus  Vir- 
orum  Illustrium,^  is  drawn  from  the  Bible, 
Roman  writers,  Boccaccio  and  others;  most  of 
the  fabliaux  are  probably  developed  from  short 
humorous  French  poems ;  for  the  Canon's  Yeo- 
man's no  parallel  has  been  found,  and  it  mav  be 
based  on  fact;  the  Nun's  Priest's  is  based  on 
some  branch  of  the  Old  French  12th-centuiy 
animal-epic  ^Le  Roman  de  Renart^ ;  the  story 
of  Melibeus  comes,  through  the  French,  from 
the  Latin  of  the  Italian  Judge  Albertano  of 
Brescia;  and  the  Parson's  is  from  some  rifa^ir 
tnenio  of  works  by  two  theological  writers,  Ray- 
mond of  Pennaforte  and  Peraldus. 

Chaucer  probs^ly  worked  on  the  ^Canter- 
bury Tales)  to  near  the  time  oi  his  death.  The 
order  and  dates  of  the  writing  of  most  of  them 
have  not  been  determined,  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  any  except  the  Knight^s 
and  Second  Nun's  antedated  the  beginning  of 
the  poem  as  a  whole.  It  is  clear  that  the  order 
in  which  they  are  now  printed  is  far  from  being 
the  order  in  which  they  were  written;  that  the 
work  was  extended  and  filled  in  at  various  times 
and  in  divers  maimers,  and  that  it  was  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  process  of  inserting;  tales  and 
joining  them  by  Imks  that  Chaucer  intended  to 
complete  the  poem  and  make  it- continuous.  |n 
gradually  building  up  tttewprk. Chaucer  .did  i^ot 
cover  Itt^  tracks,  'fi«d-  m  several-  cas««  a  ^hjwige 


of  plan  ifi  evident,  ior  he  was  not  always  a 
careful  polisher  and  reviser.  A  study  of  the  60 
or  more  manuscripts  of  the  poems  shows  a 
probability  that  by  supplying  the  connecting 
links  he  bad  drawn  the.  woric  together,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  into  eight  volumes  or  con- 
tinuous fragments  unconnected  with  each  other 
(not  wholly  the  same  as  the  nine  Roups'  in 
modern  editions,  which  do  not  seem  quite  to  fit 
the  facts),  but  that  even  they  were  by  no  means 
put  in  their  final  form.  Chaucer's  intentions  as 
to  arrangement  can  be  pretty  well  (^covered 
by  references  to  times^  tales  already  told  and 
such  places  along  the  road  as  Rochester,  Sitting- 
bourne  and  the  Bleau  Forest,  but  for  every 
group  of  tales  he  may  not  have  decided  on  the 
position,  and  the  arrangement  of  modem  edi- 
tions may  represent  rather  what  he  would  have 
done  than  what  he  did.  Some  parts  of  the 
work  were  certainly  known  to  the  world  before 
the  author's  death,  and  others  may  have  been; 
but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  poem  as  a 
whole,  as  we  have  it,  was  put  forth  otherwise 
than  by  Chaucer's  literary  executors.  The 
arrangement  of  none  of  the  manuscripts  can 
agree  with  his  intention,  and  there  are  many 
other  evidences  that  his  death  determined,  as  it 
were,  a  fortuitous  cross-section  of  the  growing 
work.  The  ^  Canterbury  Tales  >  therefore  re- 
main the  most  unfinished  and  fragmentary  of 
great  poems. 

Chaucer  might  well  be  characterized  as  an 
intellectual  man  of  the  world.  Interested,  but 
•not  absorbed,  in  things  purely  of  the  reason 
and  the  soul,  he  drew  his  inspiration  chiefly 
from  literature  and  human  life.  With  sdenoe 
and  pseudo-science  he  was  rather  well  ac- 
quainted, especially  with  alchemy  and  as- 
trology, although  naturally  skepticsu,  he  seems 
to  l\ave  believed  in  neither.  In  philosophy  and 
theology  he  shows  no  great  interest,  except  in 
the  question  as  to  the  relation  between  chance, 
free-will  and  foreordination.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  he  sympathized  with  some  of 
Wyclif 's  teachings ;  but  tfaey  no  more  show  that 
he  was  a  thorough  Lollard  than  hk  occasional 
flippancy  shows  that  he  held  ^agnostic*  views. 
There  are  signs  that  before  his  death  he  became 
even  narrowly  devout,  and  throughout  he  was 
probably  faithful  enough  to  the  Church.  It  was 
for  poetry  that  he  cared  rather  than  for  specula- 
tion, and  in  it  he  was  well  and  widely  read. 
English  poetry  was  too  unoriginal  and  meant 
for  too  rude  an  audience  to  appeal  to  hini;  he 
probably  read  it  little,  and  never  mentions  it 
except  for  ridicule.  He,  like  other  educated 
people,  almost  confined  his  reading  to  Latin  and 
.  French,  with  die  weighty  addition,  in  his  case, 
of  Italian^  Ignorant  of  Greek,  like  all  his  con- 
ten^poraries,  he  derived  most  of  his  knowled^ 
of  the  ancient  world,  from  Boethius,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Statius  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  other  Roman 
writers.  Amonff  later  Latin  writers,  he  was 
somewhat  famiUar  with  Saint  Jerome^  Saint 
Augustine  and  other  Fathers,  and  with  many 
ecclesiastical,  didactic,  satirical  and  historical 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  most  of  whom 
habitually  wrote  in  Latin.  Among  these  works 
are  several  by  Boccaccio,  with  whose  Italian 
poems  we  have  noted  already  Chaucer's  inti- 
macy, as  with  Dante's  ^Divina  Commedia;* 
with  Petrarch  he  was  less  'familiar,  though  he 
.kn^w  his  sonnets. ,  With  French  literature  he 
was  intimate,  espedally  the  allegorical  and. the 
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lyric;  the  romances  he  knew;  but  their  thin 
extravagance  did  not  greatly  a^eal  to  him.  In 
his  best  days,  what  he  derived  from  literature 
was  chiefly  an  ideal  of  styk«  his  plots  and  oc*^. 
casional  ornament.  What  makes  his  poetry' 
vital  and  individual, —  characterization,  vivid 
episode  and  situation^  descriptive  touches  of 
people  and  things,  vivacious  and  penetrating, 
side^thnists  or  obiter  dicta,  humorous  and' 
satirical  lights  and  flashes, — ^^he  derived  from 
his  intense  interest  in  life,  and  hid  vast  endow- 
ments of  humor  and  observation.  His  most 
characteristic  humor  consists  in  odd  juxta- 
positions of  ideas  »td  in  the  bcJd^'S^onfaheous 
minuteness  of  his  naturalness.  The  pleasurable 
effect  of  all  is  doubled  bv  his  spirit  df  bonhomie, 
tolerance  and  charitjr.  The  Ikentioua  character . 
of  some  of  his  tales  is  due  in  part  to  the  frank*- 
ness  of  the  time,  in  part  to  his  dramatic  inr' 
stinct  for  the  sort  of  tale  which  cettain  (^rac^ 
ters  would  be  likely  to  tell,  in  part  to  his  hearty 
appreciation  of  humor  wherever  found.  He 
was  not  naturally  romantic,  but  naturalistic,  and 
investigation  shows  more  and  more  that  the 
faithftil  and  brilliant  reflection  of  contemporary 
conditions  in  his  works,  especially  the  ^Pro- 
logues of  the  ^Canterbury  Talcs, ^  is  ^uite  eqpal 
to  his  nice  observation  of  characteristic  acts  and 
habit3.  The  thoroughly  romantic  and  idealistic 
character  of  most  of  the  literature  and  art  of 
the  Middle  Ages  throws  Chaucer's  individuality 
into  high  relief,  and  gives  the  modem  a  peculiar 
sense  of  kinship  with  him. 

Chaucer's  style  carries  on  the  tradition  in- 
herited by  the  later  Middle  Ages  ol  a  poetry 
orall/  sung  or  recited,  yet  modi&ed  by  the  more 
dignuied  manner  which  he  learnt  from  the 
Italians.  Hence  his  combination  of  infojmality. 
with  amenity,  which  gives  him  a  magically 
gracious  ease.  It  is  this,  with  his  ineriect  f ree- 
doni  from  artifice,  with  his  complete  frankness, 
his  instinct  for  a  situation,  his  readiness  to  vary 
his  mood,  and  his  knowledge  of  what  to  select 
and  (usually)  what  to  omit,  that  makes  him  a 
consummate  narrative-poet  Of  all  English 
versifiers  he  is  one  of  the  most  melodious^  pro- 
vided a  reader  understands  the  chief  differences 
between  Middle  and  Modern  English,—  that  the 
vowels  have  their  Continental  sounds,  that  in 
general  all  letters  are  pronounced  (mcluding 
especially  the  final  e)  and  that  many  French 
words  are  still  accented  on  the  last  syllable. 
His  chief  verse-forms,  in  order  of  date  and 
increasing  excellence,  are  the  8-syllabIe  couplet, 
the  7-line  stanza  and  the  10-syllable  couplet ;  the 
two  latter  he  was  the  first  to  use  in  English, 
having  adopted  and  perfected  them  from  the 
French. 

Chaucei*  is  frequently  called  *The  Father  of 
English  Poetry,^  and  the  title  is  perhaps  better 
deserved  than  such  epithets  usually  are.  While 
he  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  evolution  in  a 
more  real  sense  than  at  the  beginning  of 
another,  the  former  line  was  not  a  native  one. 
His  was  the  dominant  literary  influence  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  during  the  barren  century 
and  more  after  his  death,  and  he,  his  contem- 
porary and  friend  John  Gower,  and  his  disciple 
John  Lyd^te,  were  repeatedly  named  as  the 
three  glories  of  EncHish  letters.  At  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  the  ^Canterbury  Tales ^  were 
twice  printed  by  Caxton  and  twice  by  others; 
in  1532,  William  Thynne  brought  out  the  first 
fairiy  complete  edition  of  Chattcer^s  works.    In 


the  16th  century,  as  wefl'b^u^e,  owing  to' 
rapid  chanees  in'  the  language,-  his  vocabulary 
seemed  ardhaic  and  his  verse  unmelodious,  as 
because  the  direct  influence  of  Italian  and  an- 
cient literature  came  in,  his  influence  decasred. 
Nevertheless*  especially  in  regard  to  style,  it 
was  strong  upon  Spenser,  who  calls  him,  in 
celebrated  phrase, 

*'  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  Enfli^h  undetsrled. 

On  AiDies  etemikn  beadroll  wdrtfale  to  be  fyled.*' 

In  the  17th  and  early  18th  centur^r  there  was  a 
tendency  not  to  take  him  very  seriouslv,  but  he 
delighted  and  sometimes  influenced  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden  and  Pope.  Late  in  the  18th 
century,  with  the  development  of  an  interest  in 
the  past,  in  part  romantic  and  in  part  historical, 
reviving  appreciation  of  Chaucer  was  indicated 
and  stimulated  by  the  treatment  of  him  in  War- 
ton's  ^History  of  English  Poelry>  (1774)  and 
by  the  admirable  edition  of  tHe  *  Canterbury 
Tales>  by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  (1775-78;  several 
tim^s  reprinted).  His  influence  is  more  or  less 
traceable  on  Wordsworth, '  Scott,  Keats,  Long- 
fellpw,  Morris  and  Tennyson,  to  mention  no 
others.  Within  the  last  40  years  knowledge  of 
Chaucer  has  been  added  to  and  interest  in  him 
enlivened  by  the  work  of  veiy  numerous  editors, 
investigators  and  critics,  not  only  in  Englandl 
America  and  Germany,  but  even  France  and 
Italy;  notably  Child,  Fumivall,  Skeat  and  Ten 
Brink.    See  Canterbury  Tales;  Troilus  aot) 
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(Boston  1906);  Pollard,  ^Chaucer  Primer> 
(London  1903);  W.  Tuckwell,  <Chaucer,>  a 
popular  primer  ^London  1904) ;  B.  Ten  Brink, 
^History  of  English  Literature'  (Vol.  II.  Lon- 
don 1896)  ;  <Life  Records  of  Chaucer'  (Cnaucer 
Society,  London  187S-1900) ;  A.  W.  Ward, 
<Life  of  Chaucer^  (in  ^English  Men  of  Letters 
Series,*  London  1875) ;  J.  W.  Hales,  <Chaucer> 
(in  ^Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  X,  154- 
67);  Ten  Brink,  ^Chaucer  Studien>  (Miinster 
1870);  J.  Koch,  < Chronology  of  Chaucer's 
Writings'  ((Chaucer  Society.  London  1890) ; 
J.  S.  P.  Tatlock,  *  Development  and  Chronology 
of  Chaucer's  Works'  (Chaucer  Society  1907) ; 
J.  L.  Lowes,  <The  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of 
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Good  Women, ^  in '^Publications  Modern  Lan- 
guage. AssociatiQn>  (XIX,  593-683;  XX.  749- 
864) ;  ^Originals  and  Analogues  of  Some  of 
Chaucer's  Canterl)ury  Tales  >  (ed,  by  Furnivall, 
Brock  and  Clouston,  Chaucer  Society) ;  T.  R. . 
Lounsbury,  ^Studies  in  Chaucer >  (3  vols.,  New 
York  1892) ;  ^  Essays  on  Chaucer  >  (parts  1-6, 
Chaucer  Society)  ;  ^  Chaucer >  (in  J.  K.  Lowell, 
<Prose  Works  >  III,  291-366,  Boston  1890); 
< Chaucer^  (in  W.  P.  Ker,  ^Essays  on  Mediaeval 
Literature.  >  pp.  76-100.  London  1905);  Ten 
Brink  ^(Thaucers  Spracne  und  Verskunst*  (2d 
ed.,  Leipzig  1899;  trans.  W  M.  B.  Smith, 
London  1901);  G.  Hempl,  *(:haucer*s  Pronun- 
ciation* (Boston  1893) ;  G.  L.  Kittredge,  <The 
Lang^uage  of  Chaucer's  Troilus'  (Chaucer  So- 
ciety 1891)  ;  ^Ryme-Indices*  (serving  as  a  par- 
tial concordance  to  Chaucer's  several  works, 
Chaucer  Society  1875,  1889,  1892) ;  Skeat,  <The 
Chaucer  Canon V  (Oxford  1900)  ;  Hammond, 
^Chaucer:  a  Bibliographical  Manual'  (London 
1909).  John  S.  P.  Tatlock, 

Professor  of  English,  Philology,  Lekend  Stan- 
ford Junior  University. 

CHAUDliRE,  sho'de'yar',  LAKE  (Fr. 
caldron  or  place  of  boiling  water),  an  expan- 
sion of  the  ()tta:wa  River  just  above  the  city  of 
Ottawa.  It  is  noted  in  Indian  legend  and  tra- 
dition, and  the  name  Chaudiere  is.  in  this  case, 
said  to  be  a  literal  translation  ot  the  original 
Indian  designation  of  this  lake. 

CHAUDlfiRE  RIVER,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  has  its  rise  in  Maine^  near  the  source  of 
the  Kennebec,  and  flows  north  for  120  miles  and 
joins  the  Saint  Lawrence  about  six  miles  above 
Quebec.  Between  two  and  three  miles  above 
its  mouth  it  forms  the  Chaudiere  Falls. 

CHAUFFEUR,  sho-fer'  (Fr.  a  «stoker) 
This  term  has  recently  come  into  use  in  the 
English  language  to  designate  at  first  the  engi- 
neer or  motorman  of  a  steam-driven  road  car- 
riage; but  by  extension  it  is  now  applied  to  any 
professional  machinist  who  operates  an  auto- 
mobile, electrically  or  otherwise  propelled.  Dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  the  word  was 
applied  to  members  of  a  band  of  outlaws  who 
infested  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  king- 
dom. They  were  led  by  John  the  Skinner.  They 
garroted  men  and  women  and  tortured  others' 
in  efforts  to  make  them  disclose  hidden  treasure. 
The  band  was  not  suppressed  until  1803. 

CHAULMOOGRA,  chal-miig'r^  (Tarak- 
tagenos  Kursii)^  a  tree  of  the  order  FMcaurti" 
acece,  which  grows  in  eastern  countries,  and 
from  the  seeds  of  which  an  oil  is  obtained  that 
has  been  long  known  and  highly  valued  in  India 
and  China  as  a  remedy  in  skin  diseases.  The 
oil  has  been  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and 
is  said  to  be  useful  in  rheumatism,  sprains,  etc. 
It  has  been  uaed  as  a  specific  for  elephantiasis 
and  leprosy.  Recent  experiments  seem  to  bear 
out  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  latter 
disease.  Chaulmoogra  oil  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  come  from  Gynocardia  odorata. 

CHAUMONOT,  sho'mun'd',  Pierre- Joseph 
Jesuit  missionary:  b.  near  Chitillon-sur- 
Seinc,  France,  1611 ;  d:  Quebec,  21  Feb.  1693.  In 
1632  he  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Rome  and 
in  1639  arrived  at  Quebec.  He  labored  on  the 
Huron  missions  under  Brcbcuf.  After  the  lat- 
ter's  death,  Chaumonot  was  deputed  to  conduct 
400  Hurons  to  Quebec  and  he  established  them 


on  a  reservation  on  the  Isle  of  Orieans.  Later 
he  was  sent  with.Dablon  on  a  mission  to  the 
Onondagas  of  New  York.  Here  he  spent  two- 
years,  being  obliged  at  last  to  flv  with  the  other 
priest  and  50  colonists  to  avoid  a  general  mas- 
sacre. He  returned  to  Canada  and  thereafter 
devoted  himself  to  his  Huron  converts.  He 
established  the  famous.  Christian  settlement, 
knovm  as  Lorette,  which  after  shifting  several 
times  was  located  finall]^  on  the  river  Saint 
Charles  where  it  still  exists.  Consult  Charle- 
voix, ^History  of  New  France^  (New  York 
1872^, 

CHAUMONOT,  Pierre  Marie,  French 
pioneer  missionary:  b.  1611;  d.  1693.  His  father 
was  a  vine  dresser  who  committed  the  care  of 
his  son  to  his  brother,  who  was  cur^  at  Chatil- 
lon.  Pierre  ran  away  at  the  age  of  10  in  order 
to  prosecute  the  study  of  music  at  Beaune, 
Burgundy.  In  the  course  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  he  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  induced  him  to  become  a  member  of  their 
order  and  sent  him  as  missionanr  to  the  Indians 
of  Canada  in  1639.  He  was  first  assigned  to 
the  Huron  missions  at  Ossossane,  where  he  col- 
lected material  for  a  Huron  dictionary.  In  1640 
he  accompanied  Brebceuf  to  a  tribe  living  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  and  to  the 
west  of  the  dreaded  Iroqnois;  the  mission  re- 
sulting in  failure  Chaumonot  went  to  Saint 
Michael  where  he  remained  for  eight  years  until 
the  settlement  was  destrc^ed  by  the  Iroquois. 
Chaumonot  took  the  surviving  Hurons  to  an 
island  in  Lake  Huron  and  later  to  the  Isle  of 
Orleans.  In  1655-58  he  was  stationed  at  Onon- 
daga in  the  Iroquois  countr>^  and  in  the  latter 
year  removed  to  Montreal.  He  returned  after- 
ward to  spend  his  last  days  with  the  Hurons. 
Consult  his  autobiography  (1688;  New  York 
1858) ;  Thwaite's  ^Jesuit  Reiations>  (72  vols., 
Cleveland  1901). 

CHAUMONT-EN-BASSIGNY,  sh5-m6A, 
France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Haute 
Mame,  on  a  height  between  the  Mame  and  the 
Suize,  145  miles  southeast  of  Paris  by  rail.  It 
is  well  built,  has  a  fine  town-hall,  courthouse, 
communal  college,  public  library,  church  dating 
from  the  13th  century,  the  ruins  of  a  castle  be- 
longing to  the  counts  of  Champagne,  and  an 
iron  bridge  1,960  feet  long  with  50  arches  on 
which  the  railway  crosses  the  Suize.  There 
are  manufactures  of  gloves,  wax  candles, 
hosiery,  cotton,  cutlery,  leather,  woolens,  sug^ar, 
etc ;  and  a  trade  in  grain,  coal  and  in  the  iron 
and  iron  Koods  of  the  department.  Here  was 
signed,  March  1814,  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  which 
these  powers  {hedged  themselves  to  accomplish 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  restore  peace  to 
Europe.  Philip  Le  Bon,  the  first  who  advocated 
the  use  of  gas  for  illumination,  in  France,  was 
a  native,  and  his  memory  is  honored  by  a  bronze 
statue.  Consult  Jolibois,  ^Histoirc  de  la  ville 
de  aiaumont>   (Chaumont  1856).    Pop.  14,87a 

CHAUNCEY,  Isaac,  American  commo- 
dore: b.  Black  Rock,  Conn.,  20  Feb.  1772;  d. 
Washington,  27  Jan.  1840.  He  commenced  his 
career  in  the  merchant  service,  in  which  he  be- 
came distinguished  for  seamanship,  enterprise 
and  energy.  He  entered  the  navy  as  lieutenant 
in  1799,  and  early  in  1802  was  appointed  acting 
captain  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  the  flagship 
of  a  squadron  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  to 
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operate  against  Tri^li.  In  th^  brIUiant  opera- 
tions before  Tripoli  in  1804  he  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  -  In  Ajnil  1806  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  the  War  of  1812  the 
naval  superiority  on  the  lakes  became  an  object 
of  hi^h  importance,  and  Commodore  Chauncey, 
then  m  command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn, 
was  appointed  to  command  on  all  the  lakes  ex- 
cept Champlain.  He  commanded  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  1816-18  and  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers. 

CHAUNCY,  Charles,  American  clergyman 
and  educator  and  second  president  of  Harvard 
College:  b.  Yardleyburg,  England,  1592;  d 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  19  Feb.  1672.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  professor  of  Gre^  and  of  which  he 
was  afterward  a  fellow.  From  1627  to  1633 
he  was  vicar  ci  Ware,  and  of  Marston  Saint 
Lawrence  from  1633  to  1637.  In  both  these  re^ 
lations  he  was  in  frequent  conflict  with  his 
ecclesiastical  suieriors,  first  for  substituting 
catechetical  exerc«es  for  the  prohibited  after- 
noon sermon,  ano  in  1629  for  asserting  that 
'idolatry  was  adm^ted  into  the  ChurdC*  and 
*^ there  is  much  atheism,  popery  and  heresy  in 
the  Church.*  In  163o  he  was  again  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  for  objecting  to  the 
act  of  kneeling  at  the  communion  service.  After 
the  trial  he  publicly  recanted.  .  He  came  to 
America  in  1638  and  pr^ched  in  Plymouth  for 
three  years.  From  1641  to  1653  he  was  pastor 
at  Scituate.  In  1654  he  was  arranging  to  return 
to  his  former  charge  at  Ware  when  he  was 
chosen  by  the  overseers  of  Harvard  to  suc- 
ceed President  Dunster.  From  this  time  until 
his  death  he  was  president  of  Harvard.  In 
addition  to  volumes  of  sermons  he  published 
*The  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  with  the  Right 
Use  Thereof  >  (1642)  ;  <The  Plain  Doctrine  of 
the  Justification  of  a  Sinner  in  the  Sight  of 
God>  (1659) ;  <Antisynodalia  Scripta  Ameri- 
cana>  (1662).  Consult  Fowler,  < Memorials  of 
the  Chauncys>  (Boston  1858)  and  Cotton 
Mather,  «Magnalia>  (London  1702). 

CHAUS,  ka'us,  the  common  short-tailed 
jungle  cat  of  southwestern  Asia  (Felis  chaus), 
so  called  in  India,  where  it  wanders  from  the 
forests  into  sugar-cane  plantations  and  marshv 
fields,  in  search  of  game  birds,  mice,  etc.  It 
varies  from  yellowish  to  dark  brown  in  color, 
and  when  adult  is  unspotted.  This  wildcat 
has  contributed  to  the  mixed  ancestry  of  eastern 
domestic  cats  (q.v.). 

CHAUTAUQUA,  shd-tik'wa,  a  popular 
educational  centre  on  Chautauqua  Lake  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  New  York  State.  The 
controlling  organization  is  a  corporation  •not 
for  profit,*  conducted  for  educational  purposes 
by  a  board  of  trustees.  The  property  com- 
prises about  200  acres  on  the  upland  terraces 
above  the  lake,  at  a  high  elevation,  although 
lying  in  a  lowland  comer  of  the  State.  Chau^ 
tauqua  is  70  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  200  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh  and  450  miles  west  from 
New  York.  It  is  reached  by  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Erie  railways.  Chautauqua  has  numerous 
large  and  commodious  school  buildings  on  a 
hilltop  with  a  beautiful  lake  environment;  sev- 
eral thousand  cottages  in  the  woods;  an  hotel 
Gilled  «The  Athcn«um»;  about  40  smaller 
houses  for  the  boarding,  accommodation  of  the 
public;  a  few  shops  or  «stores»;  a  so-called 


*HaU  of  Philosophy,*  which  is  a  Greek  temi^e 
with  sui^)orting  pillars  of  masonry,  open  to  the 
summer  breeze,  and  seating  3,000  people ;  and  a 
vast  amphitheatre  dug  out  of  a  .hillside,  but  well 
roofed,  well  Ughted  by  electricity  and  capable 
of  seating  5,000  or  6fi00.  There  are  only  about 
500  permanent  residents  in  Chautauqua.  For 
nine  months  of  the  year  it  is  a  town  of  1,000^ 
but  during  the  summer,  while  the  classes  are 
being  held,  has  a  population  ranging  from 
20,000  to  50,000. 

As  an  educational  institution  Chautauqua 
has  become  a  centre  of  ^eat  importance.  It 
may  be  considered  primarily  as  an  educational 
adaptation  of  the  open-air  public  assembly  such 
as  the  American  mass-meeting  or  town-meeting, 
or  the  religious  camp-meeting.  The  Chautau- 
qua assembly  was  established  by  Bishop  Vin- 
cent and  Lewis  Miller  in  1874  at  Fairport  for 
Bible  study  and  the  training  of  Sunday  school 
teachers.  But  the  ideal  and  puipose  of  the 
assembly  were  gradually  broadenea ;  and  to  the 
specifically  reHgious  study  a  ^reat  varietv  of 
subjects  were  added.  The  religious  spirit,  how- 
ever, still  holds  an  important  place  in  the  work 
of  tbz  assembly.  The  best^  exponent  of  the 
s|Hrit  of  the  institution  was  its  chancellor.  Dr. 
John  H.  Vincent.  He  infused  into  it  the  idea 
that  all  sound  learning  is  sacred,  and  that  the 
secular  life  may  be  pervaded  by  religion.  The 
work  done  at  Qiautaumia  has  been  thus  sum- 
marized in  one  of  the  New  York  State  bulle- 
tins :  *Fqr  the  many  there  are  popular  lectures, 
concerts,  entertainments;  for  a  somewhat  less 
number  there  are  philosophical,  scientific  and 
literary  lectures  in  progressive  courses ;  for  the 
comparatively  few  are  provided  means  for 
careful  study  under  able  and  well-known  in- 
structors.* The  work  may  be  further  classified 
as  follows;  (1)  School  of  English  Languages 
and  Literature;  (2)  School  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages; (3)  School  of  Classical  Languages; 
(4)  School  of  Mathematics;  (5)  School  of 
Sciences;  (6)  School  of  Education;  (7)  School 
of  Social  Science  and  History;  (8)  School  of 
Library  Training;  (9)  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics; (10)  Sdhool  of  Music;  (11)  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts;  (12)  School  of  Expression; 
(13)  School  of  Physical  Education;  (14) 
School  of  Practical  Arts.  An  important  part 
of  Chautauqua's  influence  is  made  effective 
through  classes  and  courses  for  home  study 
offered  by  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Qrcle  (C.L.S.C),  founded  in  1878.  The 
C.L.S.C.  is  a  well-directed  system  of  home 
reading  in  literature  and  science,  carried  on  in 
connection  with  local  reading  circles,  and  prac- 
tically aided  by  many  good  suggestions  in  a 
monthly  bulletin,  the  Round  Table,  The  course 
of  reading  occupies  four  years.  Each  year  is 
devoted  to  one  particular  nation,  the  four  being 
known  as  the  •Modem  European  Year,*  the 
•Classical  Year,*  the  ^English  Year*  and  the 
•American  Year.*  No  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  languages  or  any  of  the  exact  sciences. 
The  textbooks  on  England  and  the  United 
States,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  other  subjects, 
social  and  economical,  are  prepared  by  good 
writers  representing  American  colleges  and 
universities.  With  the  regular  courses  in  his- 
tory are  combined  literary  courses  and  studies 
in  art,  sociology  and  natural  science.  In  the- 
American  year  the  subjects  are  American  his- 
tory, liteiature^  government,  diplomacy,  social 
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institutions  and  the  like.  The  course  of  reading 
is  carried  on  by  Chautauquans  at  home,  but  once 
a  week  they  meet  in  social  circles  in  neighbor- 
hoods and  villages  all  over  the  country  and, 
under  the  best  local  guidance  they  can  find, 
devote  an  evening  to  the  discussion  of  topics 
suggested  and  to  other  private  reading.  The 
total  enrolment  of  Chautauqua  readers  has 
been  about  400,000.  By  far  the  larger  number 
fail  to  complete  the  four  years'  course,  but  it  is 
estimated  diat  about  half  have  done  consecu- 
tive reading  for  two  years.  A  'saving  rem- 
nant* of  about  75,000  continued  to  the  end  and 
have  won  a  simple  certificate.  The  eraduates 
are  also  encouraged  to  form  local  educational 
clubs  and  continue  special  study. 

The  'Chautauqua  idea^*  of  which  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  is  best  expressed  by 
Bishop  Vincent,  who  said :  'Chautauqua  pleacts 
for  universal  education;  for  plans  of  reading 
and  study;  for  all  le^timate  enticements  and 
incitements  to  ambition;  for  all  necessary 
adaptations  as  to  time  and  topics;  for  ideal 
assodations,  which  shall  at  once  excite  the 
imagination  and  set  the  heart  a^low.  ...  A 
college  is  possible  in  everyday  hfe  if  one  choose 
to  use  it ;  a  college  in  house,  shop,  street,  farm, 
market,  for  rich  and  poor,  the  curriculum  of 
which  runs  through  all  of  life,  a  college  which 
trains  men  and  women  everywhere  to  read  and 
think  and  talk  and  do  .  .  .  this  is  the 
^Chautauqua  idea.*  * 

CHAUTAUQUA,  Jewish,  an  institution 
founded  in  1893  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz 
oi  Philadelphia,  and  incorporated  in  1899,  with 
a  body  of  of&cer$  representing  the  chief  cities 
in  the  United  States  for  'the  dissemination  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  fostering 
the  study  of  its  history,  literature,  etc.*  The 
departments  for  study  and  entertainment  are 
modeled  on  those  of  other  Chautauqua.  This, 
society  has  about  3,000  members,  divided  into 
various  sections.  Its  courses  include  pre^ 
paratory,  two  years,  with  readings  in  Jewi^ 
history  and  literature;  Bible,  four  ^ears;  and 
special  courses  in  post-Biblical  historv  and 
hterature,  ^Jewish  Characters  in  English  Fio- 
tion,>  ^Beginners'  and  Advanced  Hebrew.*  Its 
chief  work  of  late  years  has  been  embodied  in 
its  summer  assembly,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
which  is  held  annually  in  July  and  lasts  three 
weeks.  It  includes  a  summer  school,  popular 
lectures  and  conferences,  literary  and  social  en- 
tertainments, in  which  many  prominent  speakers 
participate.  During  the  annual  session  the  conr 
dition  of  religious  schools,  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children,  how  to  relieve  congestion  in 
large  cities,  the  status  of  the  Jews  of  Russia, 
the  attitude  of  Jewish  university  students 
toward  Jewish  problems,  are  the  topics  dis- 
cussed. The  average  attendance  at  the  morning 
sessions  is  from  ISO  to  350  persons  and  at  the 
evening  from  300  to  800  persons.  Ehiring  the 
summer  of  1903  an  English  organization  on  the 
plan  of  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  was  formed  at 
Ramsgate  and  is  now  known  as  the  London 
Jewish  Society.  Until  1907  its  official  orgatf 
was  the  Menorah  Magazine  (New  York)  ant 
there  is  also  the  Assembly  Record  ^Philad# 
phia)  and  special  series  of'various  publicatio^- 
Consult  the  Menorah  Magazine  (New  Yinc 
1897-1907);  <Annual  Reports>  of  the  Ui#<l 
States     Commissioner     of     Education;    <n<i 


^Special  Series  No.  7>  of  the  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  (Philadelphia  1902). 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE,  a  beautiful  lake 
situated  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  It  is  18 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide, 
the  highest  navigable  water  on  the  continent, 
730  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie  and  1,400  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Chautauqua  was  tfie  In- 
dian name  for  this  lake,  the  shores  of  which 
are  a  natural  'divide*  between  waters  which 
flow  northeastward  with  the  Saint  Lawrence 
from  the  Great  Lakes  district  and  wi&ters  which 
flow  south  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  its  banks  is  the 
village  and  summer  resort  of  Chavtauqua,  the 
centre  of  a  religious  and  educaftonal  move- 
ment of  large  and  growing  interest.  See 
Chautauqua. 

CHAUVEAU,  shoVd',  Kcrrc  Joseph 
Olivier,  Canadian  statesman,  oiator  and  educa- 
tionalist: b.  Quebec  1820;  d.  1190.  He  became 
a  journalist  at  17,  was  callec  to  the  bar,  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1844  and  held  portfolios  in 
the  government.  In  1855  iie  was  appointed 
chief  superintendent  of  edacation  for  Lower 
Canada,  and  in  1857  founded  the  ^Journal  de 
rinstruction  publique.^  He  was  first  premier 
of  the  province  of  Quelec  under  Confedera- 
tion, 1867-73,  and  was  ipeaker  of  the  senate, 
1873-74.  . 

CHAUVBAU-LAaARDE,  la  gard,  Claude 
Francois,  French  adiocate:  b.  (dartres  1756; 
d.  1841.  He  studie<^  law  in  his  native  town 
and  began  to  pradise  in  Paris  shortly  be- 
fore the  outbreaJc  fi  the  Revolution.  He  be- 
came celebrated  fir  his  eloquent  defense  of 
those  on  trial  in  t)e  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was 
the  advocate  of  Karie  Antoinette  at  her  trial 
and  also  of  (jhjflotte  Cordav.  Others  of  his 
clients  were  Brifsot.and  Madame  Elizabeth  of 
France.  His  drfcnse  of  Mirandola  saved  the 
latter  from  tb  scaffold.  In  1814  he  was  en- 
nobled by  th«  government  of  the  Restoration 
and  two  yead  later  he  published  an  account  of 
the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Princess 
Elizabeth. 

CHAUyENET,  sho'-vc-na',  William, 
American  astronomer  and  mathematician :  b. 
Milford,  fa,,  24  May  1819;  d.  Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
13  Dec  /870.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1839,  aiW  became  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
in  184S  and  was  the  first  director  of  the  ob- 
servaf^ry  there.  He  was  made  professor  of 
astro^niy  at  Washington  Universitv,  Saint 
Lou^  in  1859.  In  1862  he  became  chancellor 
of  ^e  last  institution.  He  wrote  <  Spherical 
an^  Practical  Astronomy,'  ^Elementary  Geom- 
e^\  and  similar  works.  Consult  ^Memoir  of 
ylliam  Chauvenet'  (in  the  ^Biographical 
Memoirs  of  theNational  Academy  of  Sciences,' 
Washington  1877). 

CHAUVINISM,  shd'vfn-Tzm,  a  French 
word  derived  from  Nicolas  Chauvin,  a  soldier 
of  the  French  Republic  and  of  the  First  Em- 
pire. His  name  became  a  synonym  for  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  Napoleon,  and  the  word 
Chauvinism  was  formed  to  signify  the  almost 
idolatrous  respect  entertained  by  many  for  the 
first  Emperor,  and  generally  any  feeling  of 
exaggerated  devotion,  especially  of  patriotism. 
A   vaudeville*    <La    Coquarde    Tricolore,'     in 
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which  there  was  a  character  named  Chauvin, 
with  a  song  that  became  immensely  popular, 
fixed  the  word  in  the  French  language.  The 
word  is  now  used  to  express  exaggerated 
patriotism  of  an  aggressive  type,  jingoism. 

CHAUX-DE-PONDS,  sh5'-de-f6n',  LA, 
Switzerland,  town  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel, 
and  nine  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of 
Neuchatel,  in  a  deep  valley  of  the  Jura,  at  an 
elevation  of  3,070  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is 
regularly  built,  with  broad,  straight  streets,  and 
stone  houses.  Th«  most  notable  structures  are 
the  aqueduct,  13  miles  long;  the  Protestant 
church  with  a  fine,  vaulted  roof ;  the  hospital ; 
the  college,  which  contains  the  municipal  pic- 
ture gallery;  the  historical  museum;  and  the 
library.  Among  the  educational  institutions  is 
a  watch-making  and  art-engraving  school. 
Chaux-de- Ponds  and  the  neighboring  village  of 
Locle  are  the  chief  centres  of  .watch-making  in 
Switzerland;  and  also  manufacture  articles  in 
gold,  s.lver,  bronze  and  enamels,  lenses  and 
scientific  instruments.  Watch  and  clock  mak- 
ing was  begun  here  in"  1705  by  Jean  Richard. 
Pop.  39,5)7. 

CHAVES,  sha'vesh,  Portugjal,  the  ancient 
Aqu«  FUiijE,  town  of  the  province  of  Tras-os- 
Montes.  Tie  fortifications  which  once  de- 
fended it  an  now  in  ruins.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Tamega  liver,  here  crossed  by  a  Roman 
bridge,  12  arc.es  of  which  remain  out  of  the 
original  18,  ai4  has  hot  saline  springs  and 
baths.  It  has  a.  interesting  church,  the  burial 
place  of  Alfonso!,  Duke  of  Braganza.  Linen 
and  silk  manufaiyres  are  carried  on  in  the 
town.  In  1811,  a^er  a  violent  conflict.  Soult 
obtained  possession^f  the  place ;  and  atter  the 
defeat  of  the  Car^tas,  18  Sept  1837,  the 
famous  Convention  c  Qiaves  was  signed  here. 
Pop.  6,463. 

CHAY-ROOT,  c^.,  or  CHOY-ROOT, 
choi-.  the  roots  of  a  j^\\  Rubiaceous  plant  of 
Hindustan,  Oldenlandu^ptbellata,  extensively 
cultivated  on  the  Coromi<iel  coast.  The  roots 
yield  a  dye  which  is  us^  ^s  madder. 

CHAYOTE,  chl-o'ti  ^  climbinff  vine 
(Sechium  edule),  helon&t  to  the  Cucurhi- 
tacecg,  or  gourd  iamil>  The  leaves  are 
strongly  three-angled  or  lol^^  ^jth  the  broadly 
cordate  base  also  showing  .^  ^^  fQ^r  sharp 
corners.  They  are  deepl;y  coHve,  have  a  rough 
surface  with  whitish  veins  ai-jn  ^olor  are  of 
a  deep  fresh  green.  The  pist^te  flowers  are 
solitary;  the  much  more  nun.Qus  staminate 
flowers  are  borne  on  special  brc-heg  Pollina- 
tion takes  place  through  the  agCy  ^f  insects. 
The  ovary  is  always  one-celled,  j^^  ^  s\nz\t 
ovule.  It  is  mealy-pubescent  whi  ung^  ^^_ 
coming  spiny  with  maturity  in  so,  ya^eties 
The  mature  fruits  are  always  n^  ^^  i^^g 
compressed,  as  though  built  over  X^^^^^  fl^t 
seed.  In  general  they  are  pear- shapctjy^  ^^^ 
in  their  proportions.  They  weigh  \^  ^^  jj^ 
ounces  to  a  pound  each  and  fruits  ^g^ing 
three  pounds  have  been  reported,  ^flavor 
they  resemble  summer  squash  or  \^^\^\^ 
marrow.  The  chayote  is  produced  i\arge 
quantities  in  Porto  Rico  for  domesti^^j^^ 
sumption  and  it  has  recently  attained  Pt^^r- 
ity  in  Australia  and  Algeria,  from  whiOa^. 
ter  country  many  hundreds  of  tons  are  sh^^ 
annually  to  Paris  and  London.    It  bears  i^ 
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ment  well,  an  8^  or  lOj'da^  journey  not  affect- 
ing its  condition.  It  is  m  common  use  as  a 
vegetable  in  Madeira,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  West  Indies,  California  and  Louisiana. 
It  was  first  reported  in  Europe  by  Francisco 
Hernandez,  who  found  the  plant  in  Mexico 
about  1560  and  described  the  fruit  as  suggest- 
ing the  flavor  of  roasted  oysters,  sweet  po- 
tatoes or  chestnuts.  It  produces  tuberous 
roots  which  resemble  the  yam  or  cassava.  In 
Mexico  the  young  shoots  are  sometimes  boiled 
and  eaten  like  asparagus.  Both  the  fruit  and 
the  vine  are  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  the  vines  are  sometimes  used  for  fancy 
basket-work  and  the  manufacture  of  women's 
hats.  The  flowers  yield  an  abundance  of  nec- 
tar and  are  said  to  be  of  value  to  bees.  As  an 
ornamental  vine  the  chayote  takes  high  rank; 
a  single  vine  being  reported  as  covering  a 
fence  6  feet  high. and  50  feet  long  in  a  few 
months. 

The  fruit  is  eaten  in  a  variety  of  ways  — 
boiled  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt;  par- 
boiled and  fried;  stuffed  and  baked;  in  pud* 
dings,  tarts  or  fritters,  etc. 

The  name  appears  to  be  a  form  of  the  Aztec 
word  chayotl,  meaning  ^a  head  bristling  with 
spines*  or  a  ^squash  covered  with  thorns.* 
The  popular  names  are  in  many  cases  corrup- 
tions of  the  Aztec  term,  as  the  Porto  Rican 
tayote;  but  in  the  West  Indies  and  Australia 
it  is  Imown  as  chocho;  in  Louisiana  as  mtr/t- 
ton;  and  as  ^vegetable  pear'^  in  some  parts  of 
the  British  West  Indies. 

CHAZARS,  cha'zarz,  or  KHAZARS,  a 
people  of  the  Finnic  stock  known  in  the  7th 
century  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  in  the  9th 
century  their  kingdom  occupied  the  southeast 
part  of  Russia  from  the  Caspian  and  the  Volga 
to  the  Dnieper.  Their  capital  was  long  at  As- 
trakhan, called  by  them  Balandshar.  They 
were  singularly  tolerant  of  all  religions,  Jew- 
ish, Christian  and  Moslem;  and  a  large  part 
of  the  nation  formally  adopted  the  Jewish 
faith  from  Jews  who  fled  from  the  j^rosecu- 
tions  of  the  Emperor  Leo.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  modem  Jews  of  Russia  have  at 
least  an  admixture  of  Chazar  blood.  Cyril 
converted  many  to  Christianity  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. The  power  of  the  Chazars  was  broken 
in  965  by  Sviatoslav.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century  the  destruction  was  completed  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the  Russians. 

CH AZY,  sha-2C,  STAGE,  in  American  geol- 
ogy, the  limestone  beds,  725  feet  thick,  typically 
developed  at  Cha^,  N.  Y.  The  name  was  first 
applied  by  the  l/ew  York  geological  survey. 
The  Chazy  limestone  w^s  laid  down  around 
the  border  of  the  old  Pre-Cambrian  land  in 
Canada  and  New  York  in  older  Ordovician 
time.  It  succeeds  the  Calciferous  or  Beekman- 
town  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Lowville. 
Thoupfh  a  well-marked  division  in  New  York 
and  Canada^  it  is  not  determined  farther  west, 
but  the  Sairit  Peter  sandstone,  which  under- 
lies the  so-called  Trenton  fimestone  in  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  may  be  of  Chazy 
age.    See  ORDOviaAN. 

CHE-KIANG,  che-ke-ang',  or  CHE-CHI- 
ANG,  China,  a  maritime  province  lying  north 
of  Fu-kien  and  south  of  Kiang-su  and  includ- 
ina:  the  Chusan  Archipelago:  area,  39,150  square 
miles.     The  province  is  of  great  conunercia) 
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importance,  containing  three  treaty  ports, 
Ning-Po,  Wan-Chau  (Wen-Chow)  and  Hang- 
Chau  (Hang-Chow)  ail  of  which  are  connected 
with  Shanghai  by  a  railway  under  British  con- 
trol. The  surface  is  mountainous  and  trav- 
ersed by  rivers,  notably  the  Tsien-Tang  and 
Ta-Kia,  which  run  down  to  the  Eastern  Sea. 
The  Grand  (Danal,  which  has  its  gateway  in 
Che-Kiang,  affords  the  only  means  of  internal 
communication  apart  from  an  extensive  system 
of  narrow  foot  roads.  Trade  in  silk  and  tea 
is  well  developed,  this  province  being,  with 
Chiang-Su  and  Fu-Shien,  the  first  to  contain 
a  treaty  port,  that  of  Ning-Po,  opened  in  1844. 
Beside  tea  and  silk  the  province  produces  cotton 
and  sedge  for  hats  and  mats,  rice,  ground-nuts, 
wheat,  indigo,  tallow  and  beans  in  abundance. 
It  imports  opium,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
tin  and  iron,  kerosene  oil,  indigo  and  sugar. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  north  and  iron  ore  in  the 
south,  and  there  are  traces  of  copper,  but  none 
of  these  minerals  exists  in  sufficiently  large 
deposits  to  make  mining  remunerative.  Che- 
Kiang  is  famed  foi*  its  native  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  contains  the  great  religious  and  liter- 
ary centre  of  China,  Hang-Chow  (not  to  be 
confused  with  Hang-Kow  or  Han-Kow),  where 
thousands  of  candidates  yearly  resort  for  the 
public  examinations.  Hang-diow  is  also  the 
capital  of  the  province,  which  is  ruled  by  a 
viceroy.  Marco  Polo  visited  Che-Kiang  in  the 
14th  centur3r,  when  it  contained  beautiful  tem- 
ples, now  in  ruins.  The  most  magnificent 
architectural  feature  of  the  province  is  the 
temple  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  dating  from 
1680.  Che-Kiang  suffered  severely  during  the 
Tai-pin§  rebellion  in  1861.  The  Italians  in 
1900  laid  claim  to  part  of  Che-Kiang  as  a 
sphere  of  influence  and  demanded  the  privilege 
of  estabhshinff  a  port  on  the  coast  to  be  called 
San  Mun.  There  are  thousands  of  native 
Christians.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
18300,000.  The  foreign  population  is  esti- 
mated at  about  2,750. 

CHEAT.    See  Brome  Grass. 

CHEAT  RIVER,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies  in  West  Virginia,  and  after  the  union 
of  its  four  forks,  flowing  north  and  then  north- 
west to  empty  into  the  Monongahela  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Its  length  is  about  150  miles. 

CHEATHAM,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Amer- 
ican Confederate  soldier:  b.  Nashville,  Tenn., 
20  Oct.  1820;  d.  there,  4  Sept.  1886.  He  served 
as  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War, 
distinguished  himself  at  Monterey,  Medelin 
and  Cerro  Gordo,  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  12  months'  term  of  service,  was  again 
mustered  in  as  colonel  of  the  Third  Tennessee 
Regiment  and  served  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  major-general  of  Tennessee  militia 
after  his  return,  and  was  a  farmer  until  1861, 
when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  being 
one  of  the  first  Tennesseeans  to  enlist  in  that 
service,  and  was  early  appointed  a  brigadier- 

§eneral.  He  commanded  at  Mayfield,  Ky.,  in 
eptember  1861,  and  at  the  battles  of  Belmont 
and  Shiloh,  served  subsequently  at  Columbus, 
Ky. ;  was  a  division  commander  m  Bragg's  arnnr 
when  it  entered  Kentucky  in  September  1862, 
was  soon  after  promoted  major-general  and  was 
engaged  at  Perryville  and  Stone  River,  being 
wounded  in  the  second  battle,  and  at  Chicka- 


mauga  and  Chattanooga,  Nashville  and  other 
places.  President  Grant,  who  was  his  personal 
friend,  offered  him  an  appointment  in  the  civil 
service,  but  he  declined.  He  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  agriculture  after  the  war,  but  served 
four  years  as  State  superintendent  of  prisons, 
and  m  October  1885  became  postmaster  of 
Nashville. 

CHEBOYGAN,  sh€-boi'g^n,  Mich.,  city  and 
county-seat  of  Cheboygan  County,  on  Lake 
Huron  and  on  the  Michi^n  Central  and  the 
Detroit  and  Mackinac  railroads,  at  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  It  be- 
came a  city  in  1886  and  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  10  aldermen.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
connected  with  lake  ports  by  regular  steamship 
lines.  It  is  an  agricultural  centre,  a  popular 
summer  resort  and  manufactures  lumber,  paper, 
leather  and  furniture  and  there  are  large  tan- 
neries, canning  factories  and  shipyards.  It  has 
nine  churches  and  an  excellent  public  school 
system.    Pop.  6,859. 

CHECK  or  CHEQUE,  a  draft  cr  bill  on 
a  bank,  payable  on  presentation.  A  <^eck  may 
be  drawn  payable  to  the  bearer,  or  tc  the  order 
of  someone  named;  the  first  form  is  transfer- 
able without  endorsement  and  payable  to  any- 
one who  presents  it ;  the  second  must  be  en- 
dorsed, that  is,  the  |)erson  in  whose  favor  it  is 
drawn  must  write  lus  name  on  tie  back  of  it 
A  person  who  obtains  money  or  a  check  which 
he  knows  is  drawn  by  one  not  entitled  to  draw 
for  the  amount  specified  theein  is  guilty  of 
fraud  and  liable  to  crin^nal  punishment. 
Prompt  payment  is  demanded  of  a  check;  it  is 
not  for  use  as  a  continuing  security.  In  case 
of  delay,  the  drawer  is  no*  relieved  of  his  ob- 
ligation to  the  holder  unl'ss  he  suffers  actual 
damage  through  the  deky:  as  for  instance, 
through  the  failure  of  t)e  bank  on  which  the 
check  was  drawn.  Cerified  checks  may  also 
be  obtained  from  bank;  in  the  United  States. 
This  has  effect  on  the  drawer's  liability, 
depending  on  whether  it  is  procured  by  the 
holder  or  by  the  draper.  When  prbcured  by 
the  former,  the  dra^^r  and  endorsers  are  freed 
from  liability;  whei  procured  by  the  drawer 
he  remains  liable  oir  the  check. 

In  England  the  custom  of  crossing  checks 
is  common.  This  i  accomplished  in  two  ways, 
(1)  by  a  general  crossing:,  (2)  by  a  special 
crossing.  A  geiVral  crossing  makes  it  payable 
only  when  pres^ted  through  a  bank,  but  any 
bank  will  do.  A  special  crossing  names  the 
bank  by  whicjf  the  check  must  be  presented. 
A  check  mayie  crossed  either  by  the  drawer 
or  by  the  hofier,  who  may  convert  a  general 
into  a  specia/  crossing.  Only  bankers  have  the 
privilege  of  crossing  a  check  which  has  al- 
ready been'twice  crossed.  A  check  which  is 
crossed  eijler  generally  or  specially  may  fur- 
ther be  cussed  by  the  words  *not  negotiable,* 
which  m^ns  that  the  person  who^  takes  it  with 
these  w/ds  on  it  does  not  obtain  and  is  not 
capable  tf  giving  any  better  title  to  the  check 
than  thrt  which  the  person  from  whom  he  took 
it  had'  A  check  so  crossed  is  on  very  much 
the  s?ne  footing  as  an  overdue  bill  of  ex- 
chan#. 

C^ECKERBERRY.     See   Gaultheua. 

Checkered  beetle,  a  beetle  of  the 

se#icom  family  CleridtB,  so  named  because  of 
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its  markings.  Some  are  ant^like  in  form  and 
coloration.  The  adults  are  found  on  tree 
trunks  and  in  flowers,  where  they  subsist  on 
sweet  sap  and  nectar.  The  larva  live  under 
bark  and  feed  on  wood-boring  larvae.  Some 
invade  hives  of  the  honey-bee  and  devour  the 
youn^  bees.  For  a  synopsis  of  the  North 
American  species  consult  Annals  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York  (Vol.  V, 
New  York  1849). 

CHECKERS,  chequers  or  draughts;  Fr., 
jeu  de  dames;  Germ.,  Damenspiel;  Ital.,  giuoco 
di  dama;  Sp.,  juego  de  damas;  Arab.,  la'ab  ed- 
dama:  a  game  of  skill  played  by  two  persons 
on  the  familiar  board  —  divided  into  64 
squares.  The  pieces  or  *men*  used  are  24 
wooden  (bone  or  ivory)  discs,  12  black  and 
white  (or  red).  For  purposes  of  recording 
games  and  moves  the  squares  are  numbered  as 
shown  in  the  diagram: 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

As  the  game  is  usually  played  on  the  dark 
squares,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  printed  dia- 
grams the  white  squares  are  invariably  used 
to  indicate  the  position  of  pieces  —  as  in  prob- 
blems  —  and  for  numbering.  Only  32  of  the 
squares  (the  half)  are  used  in  checkers;  but 
whether  the  dark  or  the  light  squares  are  used 
in  play,  each  player  must  have  the  double 
comer  of  that  color  at  his  rig^t.  The  black 
pieces  are  arranged  on  the  squares  1  to  12: 
this  is  called  *the  black  side* ;  the  white  pieces 
on  those  numbered  21  to  32,  ^^ch  is  called 
^the  white  side.*  The  vacant  squares  13  to 
20  form  the  preliminary  battle-grotmd.     The 

feneral  rules  are  simple.  Black  always  has  the 
irst  move,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  suc- 
cessive game  the  players  change  colors,  taking 
alternately  the  black  and  the  white  pieces.  The 
pieces  are  moved  forward  diagonally  one 
square  at  a  time  except  in  jumpmg,  when  a 
piece  may  cover  as  many  as  six  squares  in  one 
move.  Each  piece  as  it  reaches  the  extreme 
opposite  side  of  the  board  becomes  a  *king' 
and  is  ^crowned*  by  having  another  piece  of 
the  same  color  placed  on  top  of  it  The  king 
can  move  forwards  or  backwards  —  always  di- 
agonally—  one  square  at  a  time,  except,  as  be- 
fore, in  jumping.  By  arranging  the  board  it  is 
possible  for  a  king  to  jump  nine  pieces.  A 
man  can  never  jump  more  than  three.  The 
capturing  piece  jumps  over  the  man  «cn  prise* 
to  a  vacant  square  beyond,  and  may  continue 
to  jump  as  many  pieces  in  its  path  so  long  as 
there  is  a  vacant  square  behind  eadh.  When 
a  'man,*  i.e.,  not  a  king,  jumps  a  piece  or  sev- 
eral pieces  and  lands  in  the  opposite  king-row, 
the  move  is  ended;  he  cannot  move  or  jump 


out  again  until  the  other  side  has  made  a  move. 
A  king,  however,  can  jump  into  a  king-row 
and  right  out  again  so  long  as  there  is  any 
piece  in  position  to  be  taken.  The  theory  of 
the  jump  is  simple:  Place  the  24  men  ready 
for  pla}^;  black  moves  11  to  15;  white  responds 
bv  moving  22  to  18,  and  black  must  jump  over 
that  piece  from  IS  on  to  square  22,  taking  the 
man  on  18  off  the  board..  The  black  piece  now 
on  22  is  liable  to  capture  by  the  wlute  pieces 
on  25  and  26:  either  2S-18,  or  26-17.  The 
former  is  the  correct  jump,  25-18,  and  the  black 
piece  is  captured  and  removed  from  the  board. 
This  is  a  •^level  exchange,*  i.e.,  one  for  one. 
These  moves  form  the  ^single-comer*  open- 
ing, than  which  no  other  offers  so  great  a 
scope  for  attack  or  defense.  For  many  vears, 
indeed,  it  was  the  only  opening  checker  players 
knew  of.  When  a  piece  is  touched  it  should  be 
moved  if  possible.  Keeping  a  finger  on  a 
piece  that  has  just  been  mo\«d  does  not  con- 
fer the  right  to  move  that  piece  back  again  at 
will;  no  move  once  made  can  be  withdrawn 
except  by  consent  of  the  opjponent.  When  a 
player  has  a  *jump*  in  which  two  or  more 
pieces  can  be  captured,  and  the  hand  is  with- 
drawn from  the  capturing  piece  before  all  the 
men  possible  have  been  taken,  the  move  is 
convicted;  in  other  words,  the  player  cannot 
retrieve  the  omission.  When  a  player  has  a 
•jump*  before  him  and  fails  to  take  it  by 
making  some  other  move  instead,  the  opponent 
has  the  choice  of  one  of  three  methods:  (1) 
he  can  *hufP  the  piece  that  should  have  made 
the  jump,  i.e.,  take  it  off  the  board  as  a  pen- 
alty; (2)  he  can  compel  the  player  to  take  his 
wrong  move  back  and  make  the  jump,  or  (3) 
if  it  suits  his  game,  he  can  let  the  error  stand 
as  if  it  had  not  occurred.  A  *hufE*  is  no  move ; 
the  player  entitled  to  do  so  must  «huff*  first 
and  then  make  his  move;  if  he  makes  his 
move  first  (overlooking  the  *huf!*)  he  cannot 
take  the  «huff*  afterward.  The  «huff*  is  a  pe- 
culiar movement  As  there  should  be  no  talk 
whatever  during  a  checker  game,  a  player 
^hufHng*  picks  the  offending  piece  off  the 
board,  passes  it  near  his  mouth  and  blows  upon 
it  —  just  like  blowing  out  a  match  —  and  places 
it  on  his  side  of  the  table.  The  «huff*  is  not 
generally  employed  except  in  match  play,  where 
the  mles  are  very  stnct  and  every  move  is 
timed  by  special  docks. 

Contrary  to  general  —  and  superficial  — 
opinion,  checkers  is  as  profound  and  scientific 
a  game  as  human  ingenuity  ever  devised. 
*^Everybody  plays  checkers,  but  there  are  few 
checker  players.*  Some  of  the  greatest  ex- 
perts, men  who  had  spent  50  years  and  more  in 
studying  the  mathematical  intricacies  of  the 
game,  have  finally  confessed  that  th^  had 
«only  begun  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  sub- 
ject* Yet  checkers  is  a  game  well  worth  cul- 
tivating on  account  of  the  mental  faculties  it 
calls  into  play;  it  imparts  a  fascination  all  its 
own,  for  Its  main  principle  is  to  arrive  at  an 
object  b3r  the  most  direct  and  decisive  methods. 
Neither  in  regard  to  antiquity  nor  as  an  exer- 
cise in  mental  gymnastics  need  the  game  of 
checkers  jrield  the  palm  to  its  more  ornamental 
sister  game,  chess.  In  Butcher's  translation  of 
the  *  Odyssey^  we  read  that  when  the  goddess 
Athene  descended  from  the  heists  of  Olym- 
pus and  reached  die  gate  of  Odysseus,  *she 
found  the  lordly  wooers    .         .    taking  their 
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pleasure  at  draufifbts  in  front  of  the  doors? 
Checkers  and  chess  are  ^'both  unfathomable  and 
iKyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind^ 
(Henry  Spayth),  Edgar  Allan  Poe  goes  a 
step  further  and  boldly  asserts  that  Hht  higher 
powers  of  the  reflective  intellect  are  more  de- 
cidedly and  more  usefully  taxed  by  the  unos- 
tentatious game  of  draughts  than  by  all  the  elab- 
orate frivoUtv  of  chess^  (Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue).  The  average  chess  problem  declares 
a  wlute  win  or  mate  in  two  or  three  moves, 
and  not  infrequently  contains  10  white  pieces 
as  against  three  or  four  black  ones.  ^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  famous  ^second  position*  in 
checkers  by  Andrew  Anderson  contains  three 
pieces  a  side — a  king  and  two  men  each  — 
equal  forces,  with  an  apparent  ^safe  draw.* 
Black,  men  on  3,  6;  king  on  1;  white,  men  on 
12,  13;  kins  on  8.  Black  to  move  and  win.  If 
at  the  sixth  move  white  goes  lS-19,  the  short- 
est way  by  which  black  can  win  requires  79 
moves  all  told;  if  wliite  instead  goes  15-11,  it 
takes  no  fewer  than  83  moves  (counting  both 
sides)  for  black  to  force  a  win.  If  black 
makes  one  mistake  in  42  moves,  the  result  is 
a  draw.  In  a  problem  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Lyman, 
with  a  king  and  three  pieces  a  side,  altogether 
63  moves  are  necessary  for  black  to  win,  and 
every  white  move  is  forced:  black  men  on  1,> 
3^  28;  king  on  21;  white  men  on  5,  12,  20  r 
Ung  on  29;  black  to  move  and  win  (No.  948 
in  (jould's).  Again,  Strickland's  position  (3r 
pieces  to  4)  and  Bowen's  *Twin*  (4  to  4)  re- 
qoire  55  moves  each  to  win.  Without  pre- 
vious study  of  these  positions,  it  woukf  be 
quite  beyond  the  intellectual  range  of  any 
dheckerist  to  discover  the  correct  moves  under 
playing  conditions.  There  are  49  classified 
two-move  openings  in  chedcers;  the  variations 
of  many  of  them  run  into  htmdreds  (£.  T. 
Baker's  book  on  the  *Alma*  opening  alone  gives 
upward  of  500  variations;  and  P.  Ketchum's 
*Fk)ra  Temple*  branches  of  the  *single-cor- 
aer*  opening  gives  over  280  variations).  The 
principal  openmgs  are:  the  Dundee,  formed  by 
the  first  move,  12-16;  Bristol,  11-16;  Kelso, 
10-15;  Denny,  10-14;  Double  Comer  9-14; 
Edinburgh,  9-13;  Switcher,  11-15,  21-17;  Sin- 
sle  Comer,  11-15,  22-18;  Cross,  11-15,  23-18; 
Second  Double  Comer,  11-15,  24-19;  Ayrshire 
Lassie,  11-15,  24-20;  Dyke,  11-15,  22-17,  15- 
19;  Will  o*  the  Wisp,  11-15,  23-19,  9-13;  De- 
fiarice,  11-15,  23-19,  9-14,  27-23;  Centre,  11-15, 
23-19,  8^11,  22-17,  15-18;  Fife,  11-15,  23-19, 
9-14,  22-17,  5-9;  Glasgow,  11-15,  23-19,  8-11. 
22-17,  11-16;  Laird  and  Lady,  1W5,  23-19,  8- 
11,  2^.17,  9^13;  Maid  of  the  Mill,  11-15,  22-17, 
8-11,  17-13,  15-18:  Old  Fourteenth,  11-15,  23- 
19,  8-11,  2^-17,  4-8;  Souter,  11-15,  23-19,  9-14, 
2^-17,  6-9;  Whilter^  11-15,  23-19,  9-14,  22-17, 
7-11.  As  the  opening  develop  after  the  sec- 
ond move  they  receive  auxihaiy  titles,  e.g., 
Kelso-Switcher,  Ke]so-(rhoice,  Keiso-Exchange, 
Kdso-Cross,  Kelso-Regular,  Kelso-Double, 
Kelso-Side,  etc.  Other  developments  are  the 
Boston  Cross  or  Waterloo,  Tillicoultry,  Wa- 
gram,  Paislejr,  Pioneer,  Drummond,  Nailor, 
etc.  A  gambit  is  a  form  of  strategy  in  the 
eburly  stages  of  a  game  in  which  a  piece  is  sac- 
rificed, for  position. 

WitUn^e  lunits  of  this  article  it  is  only 
possible  .to  indicate  briefly  the  beginner's  road 
to  checkers.  Let  him  number  a  board  as  in 
diagram,  marking  each  square  at  bottom  left* 


hand  comer,  so  that  the  numbers  will  be  visible 
when  the  squares  are  occupied.  With  a  guide- 
book on  the  game  —  wherein  every  move  is 
numbered  — it  will  be  easy  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions. In  this  practice  the  white  squares  would 
be  used;  in  playing  with  an  opponent,  how- 
ever, the  board  must  be  half-tumed  to  bring 
the  dark  double  comer  to  each  player's  rij^t. 
The  black  squares  may  then  be  used.  The  best 
opening  to  begin  learning  is  the  *single-corner.* 
To  play  a  good  end-game  the  1st,  2d,  3d  and 
4th  positions  should  be  mastered,  with  a  few 
of  the  simpler  problems  and  eariy  traps,  such 
as  the  'goosewalk,*  etc.  The  ^calculation  of 
the  move*  requires  some  study  and  a  good 
memory;  it  is  useful  only  in  end-games  when 
there  are  five  pieces  a  side  or  less.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  theory  is  often  a  winnings  advan- 
tage. The  ^tricks*  of  the  board  are  innumer- 
able; beginning  with  the  easy  ones  of  over- 
coming one  king  in  a  double  comer  with  two 
kings,  or  of  defeating  two  kings  —  one  in  each 
double  comer  t—  with  three  kings  in  the  middle 
of  the  board  (a  problem  frequently  given  up 
as  a  •draw^  by  the  uninitiated.),  the  student 
may  travel  by  ^duated  stages  into  <^bridge* 
positions,  ^jpimbits,*  long  or  short  *shots»;  to 
draw  with  inferior  forces,  make  •slip*  moves, 
etc.,  etc.  ^  As  in  music,  there  are  certain 
•themes*  in  checkers,  such  as  throwing  a  piece 
to  retard  the  opponent's  advance  or  to  draw 
him  off  a  given  line.  The  finest  example  of 
this  type  is  by  Hugh  Byars  (1889)  :  B.,  10,  11, 
21;  W.,  la  19;  king  on  22:  W.  to  play  and 
win  — 22-17;  21-25;  17-21;  10-14;  18-9;  25-30; 
21-25;  30-21;  9-6;  21-17;  6-2;  17-14;  2-7; 
W.  wins.  If  white  does  not  sacrifice  the  king 
at  the  7th  move,  the  black  king  would  capture 
the  piece  on  19  and  draw.  A  simpler  theme, 
arrived  at  from  three  settings  is:  (a)  B.  19; 
king  28;  W.  32;  king  26;  W.  to  play  and  win  — 
32-^7;  28-32;  27-24;  19-^;  26-23;  W.  wins, 
(b)  B.  12,  24;  king  27;  W.  20;  kings  11,  26; 
W.  to  play  — 26-31 ;  27-23;  20-16;  12-19;  11-16; 
24-28;  31-27;  23-32:  16-23;  W.  wins,  (c) 
B.  21,  28;  kings  2,  25;  W.  3a  32;  kings  5,  10; 
W.  to  play  — 5-9;  25-22;  9^13;  22-18;  30-26; 
21-25;  13-^;  25-30;  9-5;  30-23;  32^7;  23-32; 
10-6;  2-9:  5-23;  W.  wins.  A  draw  can  often 
be  secured  with  a  piece  down :  B.  kings  29,  30; 
W.  Idn^  on  either  17  or  18;  by  one  move  (to 
22)  white  draws^  Again,  B.  13;  kin^  on  17; 
W.  king  on  either  15  or  23;  by  moving  to  18 
and  keeping  control  of  that  square  and  22, 
white  holds  the  two  blades  in  perpetual  check. 
Three  B.  kings  on  13,  14,  15 ;  and  two  W.  kings 
on  22  and  23,  widi  black  to  play,  makes  a  tricky 
win  for  black;  now  remove  the  *crown*  from 
the  king  on  13,  black^to  |^y,  and  white  draws. 
The  'slip*  theme  may  be  illustrated  thus: 
B.  men  5,  9,  11,  20;  W.  men  18,  24,  27,  32; 
W.  to  play  — 27-23;  20-27;  18-15;  11-18;  23-14; 
9-18;  32-14;  W.  wins.  The  «in-ftnd-out»  or 
^waiting  jump*  is  a  simple  trick  rarely  prac- 
tised by  novices,  although  the  possibility  arises 
in  perhaps  50  ner  cent  of  their  games:  B.  men 
on  7,  16,  21,  24;  W.  men  on  6,  25,  30;  W.  to 
play^30-26;  21-30;  6-2;  30-23;  2-18;  thus 
m  3  moves  and  with  one  piece  down,  white 
dears  the  board.  Perhaps  the  greatest  fasdna-* 
tion  of  checkers  is  the  immense  variety  of 
*shots*  or  ^strokes*  that  frequently  crop  up 
in  play  and  are  only  too  often  overlooked.  On 
a  crowded  board  it  is  possible,  t^  a  series  ^t 
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forced  moves,  utterly  to  annihilate  the  whole 
forces  of  the  opponent  and  compel  immediate 
surrender.  J.  T.  Denvir's  ^ Traps  and  Shots > 
(Chicago  1905)  gives  hundreds  of  brilliant  ex^ 
amples  occurring  in  actual  play,  and  is  the 
most  instructive,  entertaining  book  on  the 
game.  Many  of  the  traps  are  provided  with 
names,  either  after  their  discoverers  or  their 
home  towns.  Thus  we  have  the  Jaques  Shot, 
the  Steel  Stroke,  the  Bailey  Shot,  the  «Brook- 
lyn,'  the  Chicago  Trap,*  etc.  None  of  these 
is  an  impossible  position,  and  the  player  who 
has  committed  them  to  memory  and  can  lead 
up  to  them  ^across  board^  will  achieve  a  dash- 
ing triumph  over  an  adversary  who  has  neg- 
lected or  not  yet  reached  the  higher  altitudes. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  checker 
enthusiasts  —  and  their  liame  is  legion  — even 
possess  a  tutelary  deity  of  their  own,  yclept 
<<Dama*  — in  Great  Britain,  <^Dameh.f  It  is 
also  a  testimonial  to  the  game  that  its  most 
ardent  devotees  are  Scotsmen,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  practical  business  men,  besides  a  host  of 
others  —  even  ladies  —  scattered  throughout  the 
English-shaking  world  Almost  every  town, 
count/,  State,  colony  or  country  has  its  clubs 
and  Its  champions.  The  greatest  master  of 
the  game  was  the  late  James  Wyllie,  of  Scot^ 
land;  next  come  his  comi)atriots  Andrew  Anr 
derson  and  Robert  Martins.  These  liiodem 
pioneers  were  followed  by  a  brilliant  school  of 
experts,  the  Barker  brothers  of  Boston,  the 
late  Robert  Yates  of  Brooklyn,  J.'  T.  Denvir 
of  Chicago,  H.  Pillsbury,  Henry  Spayth  of 
Buffalo,  Richard  and  Alfred  Jordan,  both 
champions  of  England,  as  also  were  J.  Smith, 
W.  Gardner,  A.  Hynd  and  H.  Morral.  The 
champion  problemists  include  Drs.  Brown, 
Qute,  Purcell,  Dean,  Schaefer,  Lucas  and  Dr. 
Stayman  of  Kansas;  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Danvier 
of  Delaware;  M.  Priest,  ex-champton  of  the 
United  States;  Mr.  Melvin  Brown  (lawyer) 
of  New  York;  the  late  W.  \V.  Avery  of  New 
York,  and  the  greatest  living  inventor  of 
^brain-puzzlers^  on  the  checker  board,  Mr.  H. 
D.  Lyman,  secretary  of  the  American  Surety 
Company  of  New  York.  The  British  Isles 
have  produced  a  large  number  of  experts, 
Richard  Atwell,  Fred  Allen,  W.  Buchanan,  F. 
W.  Drlnkwater,  J.  Drummond,  F.  Dunne,  D. 
Gourlav,  J.  A.  Kear,  R.  M'Culloch,  h  Robert- 
son, W.  Strickland,  J.  Tonar,  J.  Strudwick. 
Cfn  the  literary  side  of  American  checkers  spe- 
cial credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Denvir,  P.  Ketchum, 
Spayth,  Steams,  Whitehill  and  Yeomans.  The 
roll  here  given  could  be  multiplied  many  times 
without  approaching  the  aggregate  of  promi- 
nent checkerists,  past  and  present. 

BiUiographv^-- The  literature  of  checkers 
is  copious ;  books  were  printed  on  the  game  in 
Spain  in  1547,  1590,  1597,  1610  and  1650;  in 
Paris,  1668;  in  London^  1694';  and  the  first  in 
America  (New  York)  in  1846.  Several  of  the 
older  works  still  survive  in  periodical  new 
editions,  among  the  chief  being  Anderson,  A., 
^(kune  of  Dratights  Simplified^  (Philadelphia)  ; 
Atwell,  R.,  ^Scientific  Draughts^  (London 
1905)  ;  Call,  W.  T.,  <The  Literature  of  C3ieckers> 
(New  York  1908) ;  Cousins,  S.  E.,  <Draught»! 
1000  Best  Games>  (Northampton,  Eng.,  1913)  ; 
Drummond,  T.,  ^Draughts*  (London  and  New 
York)  ;  Dunne,  F.,  < Draughts  Praxis:  A  prac- 
tical guide  to  scientific  play>  (London  1912) ; 
Gould^s  ^Problem  Book>  (London)  ;  Kear  and 


AtwcH's  < Encyclopaedia  of  Draughts>  (Bristol 
1902)  ;  Lee's  <Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draurfit$> 
(new  ed.) ;  Lyman's  ^Problem  Book>  (New 
York);  Spayth,  H.,  <Checker  Player>  (Buf- 
falo 1895  et  seq.);  Stearns,  L.  M.,  <Th« 
Draughts  Marvel  and  Twentieth  Century 
Checker  (x)mpendium>  (Manchester,  N.  H.; 
1909);  Sturges,  J.,  <(ktide  to  the  Game  of 
Drau^ts>  (London  1808-1904).  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  publications,  to  most  of 
which  the  reader  will  be  directed  in  the  works 
shown  above. 

Henri  F.  Klmk, 
EditorUd  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

CHEDDAR,  ch£d'der,  England,  a  parish  in 
Somerset  County,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  18  miles  southwest  of  Bristol.  The 
dairies  in  the  neighborhood  have  from  the  17th 
century  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
their  cheese,  which  is  made  from  the  whole 
milk,  and  the  whey  skimmed  oft,  heated  and 
added  to  the  curd.    Pop.  1,974. 

CHEDOKLAOMBR,  k^d-^r-la-o'mer,  a 
king  of  Elam,  mentioned  in  the  16th  chapter 
of  Genesis.  He  made  numerous  conquests* 
penetrating  as  far  west  as  Onaan,  and  ruleo 
over  its  southeastern  part.  After  remaining 
tributary  to  him  for  12  years  the  local  princes 
rebelled  and  were  reduced  by  Chedoriaomer 
with  the  assistance  of  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar,  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  and  Tidal, 
king  of  Goyim. 

CHEDUBA,  cfae-doon>^  or  di^d'oo-ba,  or 
MAN*AUNG,  Burma,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  about  25  miles  off  the  coast  of  Aracan, 
forming  a  township  of  Kvauk-pyu  district; 
area,  250  square  miles.  On  the  island  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  Cheduba  is  well  wooded  and 
fertile,  but  unhealthy.  On  the  northwest  coast 
infiammable  gases  are  discharged  in  some  quan- 
titr.  The  principal  product  is  an  excellent 
tobacco.  Rice,  indigo,  pepper  are  also  pro- 
duced, and  petroleum  is  found.    Pop.  24,000. 

CHBBCHA,  che'cha.    See  Geckos. 

CHBERYBLE  BROTHERS,  two  mer- 
chants introduced  in  Charles  Dickens*  novel 
^Nicholas  Nickleby.^  They  are  twin  brothers 
of  a  very  genial  and  liberal  disposition  ana 
become  staunch  friends  of  the  hero.  It  is 
said  that  the  novelist  reproduced  in  these  char- 
acters two  cotton-spinners  of  Manchester 
named  Grant 

CHEESE     AND     CHBE8E-MAKINQ* 

Cheese  is  the  curd  of  milk,  including  princi- 
pally the  casein  and  fat,  coagulated,  cooked, 
drained  and  pressed  into  solid  form.  Nearly 
all  cheese  is  made  from  cows'  miik,  aod  origi- 
nally it  was  a  product  of  the  farm.  Now  by 
far  the  greater  portion  is  made  in  factories 
especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  standard 
factory-made  American  cheese  is  practically 
identical  with  the  English  cheddar  cheese,  and 
is  often  so  called. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese  a  milk  rich  in 
fat  is  preferred,  the  cheese  being  nearly  all  fat 
and  casein.  By  artificial  soaring  of  die  milk 
coagulation  is  produced,  so  that  the  whey  or 
watery  part  may  be  separated  from  the  curd. 
The  curd  is  the  raw  material  operated  on;  the 
casein  is  a  proteid  substance  that  may  be  com* 
pared  to  lean  meat,  and  is  coagulated  by  add. 
It  is  that  part  of  die  curd  that  remains  wkea 
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the  fat,  sugar  and  ash  are  extracted.  The  first 
protess  of  manufacture  is  to  heat  the  milk 
(preferably  sweet  milk)  to  about  84**  F.  It  is 
^eti  tested  with  rennet  for  ripeness.  A  gradur 
ated  cup  provided  with  a  fine  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom is  filled  with  milk  and  a  little  rennet  added. 
Re&met,  in  its  commercial  form,  is  a  preserved 
extract  from  the  fourth  stomach  of  a  calf. 
Being  of  a  peptic  character  it  tends  to  coagulate 
the  milk,  and  if  the  milk  in  the  cvm  coagulates 
in  from  17  to  20  seconds  it  is  sufBciently  ripe 
for  treatment.  Enough  rennet  is  then  added 
to  the  suppl3r  of  milk  to  coagulate  the  whole 
in  25  or  30  minutes.  The  proportions  vary  with 
conditions,  but  about  four  ounces  of  rennet 
extract  to  100  gallons  of  milk  is  perhaps  an 
average  quantity.  When  the  milk  is  coagulated 
the  solid  portion  or  curd  in  the  vat  is  separated 
from  the  watery  portion,  by  allowing  the  latter 
to  drain  off.*  This  waste  usually  becomes  food 
for  pigs.  Gang  knives  are  then  brought  into 
Use  to-  cut  the  curd  into  cubes  of  a  third  of 
an  inch  or  more,  the  knives  being  set  a  little 
less  than  half  an  inch  apart  and  passed  through 
the  curd  horizontally  and  pexpendicularly.  Af- 
ter cuttinpf,  the  curd  is  gently  agitated  to  pre- 
vent settling.  This  allows  the  curd  to  shrink 
and  tends  to  expel  a  portion  of  the  whey.  The 
stirring  may  be  done  with  a  curd-rake,  but 
factories  more  commonly  employ  what  is 
termed  an  automatic  curd-agitator,  which  is 
attached  to  the  vat  and  driven  by  steam  power. 

The  mass  of  curd  is  next  heated  very  slowly 
ta  about  92°  F.  This  cooking  process  may  con- 
tinue several  hours,  lasting  until  the  operator 
finds  that  the  curd  will  string  about  a  quarter 
to  a  third  of  an  inch  on  a  hot  iron.  The  whey 
is  then  drawn  off.  The  curd  is  next  turned 
and  piled,  to  rid  it  of  the  excess  of  moisture. 
When  deemed  sufficiently  solid  it  is  ground  and 
salted.  The  grinding  may  be  done  in  one  of 
several  kinds  of  mills,  a  common  form  having 
two  cylinders  with  teeth  rotating  toward  each 
.  other,  which  operation  picks  the  curd  to  pieces. 

After  grinding,  the  curd  —  or  cheese,  as  it 
may  now  be  called  —  is  dipped  and  put  into 
hoops  to  give  it  form  for  pressing.  Common 
sizes  of  hoops  are  14^  X  10  and  13^4  X  6 
inches.  An  iron  bandage  or  rim  is  placed 
about  the  hoop  to  give  it  solidity,  and  a  cloth 
wrapped  about  it  to  keep  the  cheese  together 
and  secure  cleanliness.  Pressure  is  then  ap- 
plied, at  first  lightly,  and  then  increased,  the 
cheese  being  usually  turned  over  during  the 
operation.  The  pressure  is  maintained  for  16 
to  18  hours,  after  which  the  cheese  is  ready  to 
be  cured. 

Curing-rooms  are  built  both  above  and  be- 
low ground,  the  latter  being  preferred  as  being 
easier  to  maintain  at  a  cool  temperature.  High 
temperature  is  very  deleterious  to  cheese,  di- 
mimshtng  its  value  by  melting  and  leaking  of 
fat,  white  the  texture  and  flavor  are  also 
impaired.  A  temperature  below  65**  F.  should 
always  be  maintained  in  the  curing-room,  and 
40°  IS  better.  Ventilation  must  be  provided, 
and  the  usual  arrangement  is  an  upright  draft- 
pipe,  run  high  enough  to  catch  the  wind,  and 
with  a  vane  at  "die  top  to  turn  the  mouth  of 
the  funnel  to  the  wind.  The  process  called 
ripening  takes  place  in  the  curing-room,  deter- 
mining the  particular  flavor  of  the  cheese.  The 
ripening  is  caused  by  bacteria,  as  is  proven  by 
nMktng  cheese  from  sterilized  milk,  in  which 


case  it  retains  the  flavor  of  new-made  cheese 
for  a  very  long  period.  Dairy  bacteriologists 
are  endeavoring  to  isolate  the  different  species 
of  cheese  bacteria,  that  they  may  be  cultured 
and  incorporated  with  the  milk  in  starting  the 
cheese-making.  In  this  way  the  maker  would 
be  certain  of  securing  a  particular  flavor  for  his 
cheese,  whereas  now  it  is  a  matter  largely  of 
chance  as  to  what  bacteria  predominate. 

The  method  described  above  is  that  followed 
in  practically  all  the  factories  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
cheese  manufactured  is  of  this  character.  The 
remainder  is  farm-made,  or  made  in  urban 
dairies,  or  else  is  manufactured  by  some  other 
process  in  imitation  of  some  foreign  cheese,  as 
the  Swiss  Gruyere  or  Emmenthal,  Limburger, 
Neuchatel,  Brie,  etc. 

The  constituents  of  milk  which  determine  its 
value  for  cheese-making  are  the  fat  and  casein. 
Milk  may  contain  from  3  to  8  per  cent  of  fat 
and  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  casein,  the  average 
proportion  being  about  a  pound  of  fat  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  casein.  Since  the  cheese  yield 
increases  with  the  fat  in  the  milk,  managers  of 
cheese  factories  have  encouraged  the  production 
of  milk  rich  in  fat  and  perhaps  this  knowledge 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  in  1900, 
in  the  factories  of  the  United  States,  100  pounds 
of  milk  made  almost  17  per  cent  more  cheese 
than  it  did  in  1890. 

The  analysis  of  cheese  is  largely  a  matter 
of  securing  a  correct  average,  as  a  cheese 
varies  in  properties  at  the  centre  or  at  the 
circumference.  A  wedge  is  generally  taken  as 
a  sample,  cut  from  the  centre  to  the  rind,  or 
sometimes  a  plu^,  taken  at  one-third  the  dis- 
tance from  the  rind  to  the  centre.  The  usual 
test  of  cheese  is  to  find  the  proportion  of  fat. 
For  this  purpose  the  Assoaation  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing method: 

For  the  estimation  of  fat  in  cheese  about  5  grams  should 
be  cu^fully  weighed,  a&d  taansltfied  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible to  a  test  bottle.  From  12  to  15  c.c.  of  hot  water  an 
then  added  and  the  bottle  shaken  at  intervals,  keeping  it 
warm  until  the  cheese  has  become  softened  and  converted 
into  a  creamy  emulsion.  This  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia  to  the  coor 
tents  of  the  bottle.  After  the  contents  of  the  bottle  have 
become  cold  the  usual  amount  of  acid  ^ould  be  added  and 
the  bottle  shaken  until  the  lumps  of  cheese  have  entirely 
dittolved.  The  bottles  are  then  placed  in  the  machine  and 
whirled,  the  test  being  completed  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  nulk.  To  obtain  the  percentage  of  fat  the  reading 
should  be  multiplied  by  18  and  divided  by  the  weight  in 
grains  of  cheese  taken. 

Some  cheese  is  colored  by  the  makers, 
though  the  best  requires  no  coloring.  Saffron 
and  arnotto  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Various 
herbs  are  also  incorporated  with  the  milk  at 
the  time  of  making  the  curd,  to  alter  the  appear- 
ance or  flavor  of  the  cheese.  Common  among 
these  are  sage  leaves,  marigold  and  parsley. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  cheese  used  m  the 
United  States  is  imported.  From  5,000,000  to 
7,000,000  pounds  a  year  of  Swiss  cheese  are 
brought  in,  also  some  from  France,  Germany 
and  England.  In  1910  40,817,524  pounds  ox 
cheese  were  imported,  while  the  exports  were 
but  2,846,709  pounds.  The  value  of  the  imports 
was  $7,053,570;  the  exports  about  $442,000. 
Such  cheese  is  usually  named  from  the  locality 
whence  it  comes,  though  sometimes  the  name 
becomes  distinctive  of  a  special  make,  as  the 
Roquefort,  which  is  made   from  the  milk  of 
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sheep,  mainly  the  Larzac  breed;  the  Kachkaval 
(Bulgarian),  a  white  cheese  made  of  sheep's 
milk;  the  Parmesan  (Italian),  which  is  kept 
three  or  four  years  and  polished  with  linseed 
oil  and  charcoal  till  it  shines  like  ebonv;  the 
Limburger  (German),  characterized  b^  its 
strong  odor;  and  the  Brie  (French),  which  is 
also  odoriferous. 

Previous  to  1850  practically  all  the  cheese 
made  in  this  country  was  a  farm  product.  Jesse 
Williams  started  the  first  cheese  factory  in  the 
United  States  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1851 ;  between  then  and  1860  factories  were 
established  in  New  York  State  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  a  year,  and  from  the  latter  date 
the  growth  of  the  industry  in  Ntw  York  was 
rapid,  as  follows:  1860,  17  new  factories;  1861, 
18  more;  1862,  .25;  1863,  111;  1864,  210;  1865, 
52;  1866,  46.  Since  that  date  the  growth  has 
been  a  normal  one. 

The  United  States  census  classes  butter, 
cheese^  and  condensed  milk  factories  together, 
and  gives  the  total  establishments  in  1914  as 
7,982.  These  concerns  manufactured  in  1914 
products  worth  $370,818,729,  but  most  of  this 
value  is  milk  and  butter,  cheese  representing 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  industry.  The  fac- 
tory production  of  cheese  in  1914  was  377,506,- 
109  pounds,  in  value  $50,931,925,  or  about  13^^ 
cents  a  pound.  Nine-tenths  of  this  production 
was  full  cream  cheese. 

Wisconsin,  where  the  industry  began  in 
1864,  has  been  the  leading  State  in  cheese-mak- 
ing for  some  years,  with  an  annual  production 
valued  at  about  $9,000,000;  other  States  aver- 
age: New  York  $6,600,000,  Minnesota  $4,300,- 
000,  Illinois  $2,000,000.  Considerabljr  higher 
figures  have  been  given  by  some  authorities,  but 
this  is  due  to  other  oroducts  of  the  dairy,  as 
condensed  milk,  being  figured  in  with  the' 
cheese. 

For  further  information  regarding  cheese 
see  Decker's  <  Cheese  Making>  (1905),  the 
United  States  census  reports  and  reports  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station;  also  the  yearbooks  and  bulletins  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  H.  C^hrane. 

CHEESE-PLY,  a  small,  black,  dipterous 
insect  (Piophila  casei)  bred  in  cheese,  belong- 
ing to  the  Muscida,  the  same  family  to 
which  the  house-fly,  blow-fly,  etc.,  belong.  It 
has  a  very  extensible  ovipositor,  which  it  can 
sink  to  a  great  depth  in  the  cracks  of  cheese 
and  lay  eggs  there.  The  maggot,  well  known 
as  the  cheese-hopper,  is  furnished  with  two 
homy  claw-shaped  mandibles,  which  it  uses 
both  for  digging  into  the  cheese  and  for  moving 
itself,  having  no  feet.  Its  leaps  are  performed 
by  a  jerk,  first  bringing  itself  into  a  semi-circu- 
lar attitude,  when  it  can  project  itself  20  to  30 
times  its  own  length.  It  infests  not  only  cheese, 
but  also  smoked  meats,  doing  much  damage  in 
packing-houses. 

CHEESE-HOPPER.    See  Cheese-Fly. 
•  CHEESE-RENNET.    See  Bedstraw. 

CHEETA«  CHETA,  CHEETAH,  or 
HUNTING-LEOPARD,  a  large  tropical  cat 
(CytKelurus  jubaia)  forming  an  offshoot  of  the 
PelidiF.  Its  length  and  slenderness  of  limb  give 
it  a  fleetness  in  running  short  distances,  such 
as  is  probably  attained  by  no  other  large  mam- 


mal Its  claws  are  short,  bitmt  and  practically 
non- retractile.  It  pursues  its  prey  by  chase 
rather  than  by  stealth;  and  ordinarily  exhibits 
more  dog-like  than  cat-like  qualities,  among 
these  being  great  docility.  It  can,  however, 
stealthily  come  upon  its  prey  if  occasion  de- 
mands. It  is  about  the  length  of  a  leopard,  but 
stands  much  higher,  is  rufons  or  tawny  in 
color,  spotted  with  black,  except  on  the  throat. 
It  is  commonest  in  the  African  jmigles,  and 
thence  is  more  sparsely  distributed  to  India.  In 
India  it  is  tamed  and  trained  1^  the  natives  as 
a  hunter.  It  is  treated  like  a  falcon,  leashed, 
hooded  and  kept  blindfolded  tmtil  the  game  is 
in  sight,  when  it  is  loosed  and  darts  upon  the 
quarry,  which  it  drags  down  and  holds  until  the 
huntsman  comes.  The  ancient  monuments 
show  that  this  leopard  was  employed  by  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  sportsmen  to  remote 
antiquity:  and  it  is  known  that  in  the  14th 
century  tne  returning  Crusaders  introduced  the 
cheeta  into  Euroi>e  where  it  was  used  for  some 
centuries. 

CHEBTHAM,  Samuel,  English  theologian: 
b.  Hambleton  1827;  d.  1908.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  was  fdlow 
there  in  1850  and  assistant  tutor  1853-58.  From 
1863  to  1882  he  held  the  chair  of  pastoral  the- 
ology at  King's  College  and  in  1879-82  was 
archdeacon  of  Southwark.  From  1875  to  1880 
he  edited  the  ^Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties. >  He  published  <  A  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  First  Six  Centuries  >  (1894)  ; 
<The  Mysteries,  Pagan  and  Christian>  (1897) ; 
<  Mediaeval  Church  History >  (1899);  ^History 
of  the  Christian  Church  Since  the  Reformation > 
(London  1908). 

CHEEVER,  Ezekiel,  American  school 
teacher:  b.  London,  England,  25  Jan.  1614;  d. 
Boston,  Mass.,  21  Aug.  1780.  He  received  a  good  1*^0^ 
classical  education  and^'efnlgrated  to  America 
in  June  1637,  in  order  to  enjoy  religious  free- 
dom. With  Davenport  and  Eaton  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
he  married  and  taught  school  in  his  own  house, 
Michael  Wigglesworth  being  one  of  his  pupils. 
About  1650  he  removed  to  Ipswich,  Mass., 
where  he  was  the  .first  master  of  its  Free,  or 
Grammar,  School;  in  1661  he  went  to  CTharles- 
town  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  in  1670  was 
called  to  Boston  as  headmaster  of  its  free 
•school  and  remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  < Latin  Accidence:  an  Elementary  Gram- 
mar of  the  Latin  Language,^  was  for  a  century 
the  most  popular  introductory  Latin  textbook 
used  in  New  England,  18  editions  having  been 
printed  before  the  Revolution  (10th  ed.,  1767; 
20th  ed.,  Salem  1785).  He  also  wrote  ^Scripture 
Prophecies  Explained,  in  Three  Short  Essays,* 
an  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  Boston  1757. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preadied  by  his  pupil 
and  friend.  Cotton  Mather.  Consult  (^uld, 
^Ezeldel  Cheever,  Schoolmaster^  (Boston 
1905). 

CHEEVER,  George  Barrel!,  American 
clergyman:  b.  Hallowell,  Me.,  17  April  1807;  d. 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  1  Oct.  1890,  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdom  College  in  1825  and  at  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1830.  In 
1839  he  became  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  York,  and  from  1846- 
6^  was  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Puritans, 
New  York.     He  distinguished  himself  as  an. 
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anti-slavery  advocate  in  the  pre-Civil  War 
period.  He  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evangelist  from  184-5  to  1846,  and  at  different 
times  connected  with  the  New  York  Observer 
and  Independent,  He  was  an  able  and  vigor- 
ous writer  and  speaker,  and  the  author  of  a 
large  number  of  works  in  prose  and  verse. 
Among  his  publications  are  < Studies  in  Poetry* 
(1830);  <God's  Hand  in  America*  (1841); 
<Poets  of  America*  (1847);  ^Windings  of  the 
River  of  the  Water  of  Life*  (1849) ;  <The 
Voice  of  Nature  and  Her  Foster-Child,  the 
Soul  of  Man*  (1852);  <Lectures  on  the  Life, 
Genius  and  Insanity  of  Cowper*  (1856),  argu- 
ing that  Cowper's  religious  terrors  proved  him 
sane  instead  of  insane;  and  ^(jod  Against  Slav- 
ery and  the  Freedom  and  Duty  of  the  Pulpit  to 
Rebuke  It*  (1857).  One  of  his  most  effective 
works  was  ^Deacon  Giles'  Distillery.* 

CHEPOp^  chi-foo,  or  ch€'foo',  China,  a 
treaty  port  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  the 
most  easterly  of  Chinese  provinces.  Its  popula- 
tion includes  about  400  foreigners  and  80,000 
Chinese;  its  currency  is  the  Chefoo  tael  and  the 
Mexican  dollar;  its  exported  products  are  ver- 
micelli, peanuts,  bean  cake,  bean  oil,  silk,  silk 
waste,  silk  pongee,  straw  braid,  thread  lace  and 
hair-nets.  In  1863  the  port  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade.  Although  it  is  not  a  foreign 
settlement  it  has  a  recognized  foreign  quarter 
which  is  well  kept  and  nas  clean  roads.  The 
entire  city,  Chinese  as  well  as  foreign,  is  well 
lighted  by  electricity.  An  international  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  six  foreigners  and  an  equal 
number  of  Chinese,  <^looks  after  the  interests  of 
the  foreign  quarter,*  as  the  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Chefoo  wrote  on  17  June  1916; 
and  voluntary  contributions  pf  residents  enable 
that  committee  to  meet  necessary  expenses. 
The  trade  of  the  district  with  the  United  States 
and  Europe  passes  mainly  through  Shanghai, 
Tientsin  and  Japanese  ports.  The  net  value  of 
Chefoo  trade  during  1915  was  $22,312,696.  The 
number  of  steamers  entering  the  port  in  1915 
was  less  than  in  any  year  smce  1900 — it  was 
1,693,  of  1,434,569  tonnage;  and  the  principal 
nationalities  represented  were  British,  with  527 
vessels;  Chinese,  588  vessels;  Japanese,  494 
vessels;  Russian,  47  vessels;  American,  26 
vessels. 

CHBHALIS,  che-ha'lis,  RIVER,  Washing- 
ton, in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  It 
has  its  rise  in  Lewis  County,  flows  north-north- 
west and  through  Chehalis  County,  into  Gray's 
Harbor.  Its  length  b  125  miles,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  light  steamers  some  distance  from  the 
mouth. 

CHBILOGNATHA,  or  CHILOGNA- 
THA,  kMog'na-th^,  also  known  as  Diplopoda, 
one  of  the  two  orders  of  Myriapoda,  including 
the  millipedes  (q.v.)  and  other  forms.  See 
Myriapoda. 

CHEILOPODA,   or   CHILOPODA,   ki- 

16p'o-da,  one  of  the  two  orders  of  Myriapodc, 
represented  by  the  centipedes  (q.v.).  See 
Myriapoda. 

CHEIROMANCY,   or   CHIROMANCY, 

kfro-man-sl.    See  Palmistry. 

CHEIROMYS»  ki-ro'mis,  a  generic  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Aye-aye.    See  Aye-aye. 

CHEIROPTERA,  kt-rdp't6-ra,  an  order 
of  mammals,  the  bats,  closely  related  to  the 


insectiyores  and  characterized  by  the  immense 
extension  of  the  forelimbs  so  as  to  form  wings, 
and  by  other  adaptations  of  the  skeleton  for  an 
aerial  life.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
groups:  Megacheiroptera  and  Microcheirop- 
tera.  The  former  consists  wholly  of  the  great 
fruit-eating  bats  of  the  Old  World  tropics;  the 
latter  contains  all  the  remaining  families.  They 
are  separated  principally  by  dental  features. 
See  also  Bats. 

CHEIROTHERIUM,  ki-ro-the'rl-Qm.  See 
Labyrinthodonta. 

CHEKE,  chek.  Sir  John,  English  scholar; 
b.  Cambridge,  16  June  I5l4;  d.  London,  13  SepL 
1557.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  made  Regius  professor  of 
Greek.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
future  Edward  VI,  and  appears  likewise  to 
have  assisted  in  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  he  was 
knighted,  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1553  and 
was  also  a  privy-councillor.  On  the  King's 
death  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  Mary.  After  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, he  was  set  at  liberty  and  settled  in  Strass- 
burg;  but  his  connection  with  the  English 
'  Protestant  Church  there  gave  offense  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.  He  supported  himself  by 
teaching  Greek,  but  in  1556,  having  been  in- 
duced to  visit  Brussels,  he  was  arrested  by  or- 
der of  Philip  II  and  sent  prisoner  to  England. 
Under  threat  of  the  stake  he  recanted  and  re- 
ceived the  equivalent  of  his  forfeited  estates. 
His  chief  distinction  was  the  impulse  given  by 
him  to  the  study  of  Greek.  His  best  work  is  his 
translation  of  the  ^Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,^ 
edited  by  Goodwin  (1843). 

CHEKHOPF,  or  TCHEKHOV,  Anton 
PavlOTitch,  Russian  author:  b.  Taganrog  1860; 
d.  1904.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  yet  received 
a  good  education,  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  and  practised  only  about  a 
year  m  a  small  cholera  hospital.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  began  writing  short  stories  under  the 
pen-name  of  «Chekhonte.»  The  favorable 
reception  accorded  his  first  volume  of  stories 
encouraged  him  to  desert  medicine  for  litera- 
ture^ where  his  scientific  training  was  to  prove 
of  inestimable  value.  His  mental  trend  was 
from  the  first  inclined  to  the  banal  aspects  of 
Russian  life.  With  grim  satire  he  seized  on 
all  that  was  petty,  mean  and  sordid  in  human 
character,  and  with  Gorky,  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  exponents  of  the  Russian 
school  of  sordid  realists.  Chekhoff's  writings 
reveal  a  crowded  stage  of  humble  characters  — 
aristocrats  are  excluded  —  photographed  from 
life,  merchants,  students,  pnests,  schoolmasters, 
saloon-keepers,  magistrates,  neurotics,  lunatics, 
officials,  etc.,  with  all  their  mean  sordidness  ana 
narrow-minded  simplicity.  Where  he  intro- 
duces doctors  —  which  is  frequently  —  he  rev- 
els in  describing  physical  and  mental  diseases, 
of  which  latter  ^The  Black  Monk^  is  the  best 
example.  An  atmosphere  of  sadness  and  hope- 
lessness pervades  his  characters  and  impresses 
itself  upon  the  reader;  his  vivid  portrayal  of 
poverty  and  squalor,  dishonesty  and  vice, 
frivolity,  dnmkenncss,  misery  and  coarseness, 
is  certainly  depressing  even  if  true  to  life.  Yet 
Chekhoff  is  withal  a  great  master;  brilliant,  of 
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penetrating  psychology,  with  a  remarkable  flow 
of  language,  and  a  weird  faculty  of  suddenly 
turning  a  humorous  situation  into  a  painftd 
tragedy.  His  attempts  at  dramatic  writing  are 
less  successful,  bein^,  at  first,  feeble  dramatiza- 
tions of  some  of  his  stories.  One  of  his  best 
plays  is  described  elsewhere  (see  Cherry 
Orchard)  ;  others  are  <IvanoflF> ;  <The  Sea- 
gulP:  <Uncle  Vanya,  or  Country  Life> ;  ^A 
Marriage  of  Calculation  > ;  and  <The  Three 
Sisters.^  Most  of  his  works  are  translated  into 
French  and  German,  some  into  English.  Among 
his  numerous  stories  are  ^The  Sorceress, > 
<Agatha,>  <The  Enemies,'  <The  Nightmare,> 
<The  Twilight,>  <The  Steppe,>  <A  Melancholy 
Tale,>  <A  Stranger's  Story,>  <Room  No.  6,> 
<The  Gabled  House,>  <The  Kiss,>  <Philosophy 
at  Home,>  <  Sorrow,  >  <The  Biter  Bit,>  <In 
Exile,  >  < Sleepy-Eye,  >  <  Street  Scene  in  Russia,  > 
<From  a  Doctor's  Practice.  >  He  left  10  volumes 
of  works. 

CHEL-AB-KU-KIL,  or  AB-KU-KIL- 
CHBL,  an  Indian  priest  of  Yucatan  who 
flourished  in  the  l5th  century.  His  name  is 
mentioned  in  almost  every  Yucatanic  legend, 
and  fragments  of  history  composed  by  him  are 
found  in  documents  of  the  missions  of  Yuca- 
tan and  Central  America. 

CHSLAN,  che'lan,  LAKE,  Washington,  in 
the  mountains  of  Okanogan  County,  70  miles 
long,  about  3  miles  wide  and  the  largest  lake  in 
the  Northwest.  Its  chief  inlet  is  Stehekin  or 
Pierce  River,  on  which,  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  lakes,  are  the  famous  Rainbow 
Falls,  300  feet  high.  The  outlet  is  Columbia 
River.  Chelean,  Moore,  Stehekin  and  Johns, 
towns  on  its  banks,  are  summer  resorts. 

CHELARD,    shMar,    Hippolyte    Andr6 

Jean  Baptiste,  French  musician  and  composer : 
.  Paris,  1  Feb.  1789;  d.  Weimar,  Germany,  12 
Feb.  1861.  After  studying  in  the  various  musi- 
cal centres  of  Europe,  he  brought  out  his  first 
comic  opera,  *Casa  da  Vendere,*  in  Naples  in 
1815.  In  1816  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  teacher 
of  music  and  violinist.  In  1827  his  lyrical 
o^era,  ^ Macbeth^  (with  words  1^  Rouget  de 
Lisle),  was  very  successful  and  procured  for 
him  tne  place  of  chapel  master  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria.  He  went  to  London  in  1832,  where  he 
conducted  German  opera.  In  1836  he  was  made 
chapel  master  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar. 
He  produced  other  operas  and  cantatas,  the 
most  successful  of  the  former  being  ^Der  Stu- 
dent>  (1831);  <Mitternacht>  (1831);  <Die  Her- 
raaimsschlacht^   (1835). 

CHELL^EN,  che-ia-aA,  this  name  is  given 
by  French  archaeologists  to  certain  leaf-shaped 
flint  implements  found  near  CHielles  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Mame,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  relics  of  prehistoric  man  in 
Europe.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  epoch, 
early  Pleistocene,  in  which  the  makers,  who 
were  on  the  Neanderthal,  lived.  The  climate 
then  was  warmer  and  moister  than  now,  so 
much  so  that  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros 
inhabited  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  Cnelleen  Epoch  in  the 
United  States,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  one  of  the  earher  retreats  of  the  con- 
tinetal  ice  sheet  in  the  giatcial  period,  if  not 
altogether  pre-glaciaL  See  Glacial  Period; 
Anthromlogy  ;  Plbistocene. 


CHBLLB8,  shi^l,  Jean  de,  French  archi- 
tect and  sculptor  of  the  13th  century.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  work  on  the  southern  portal 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  This  beautiful  en- 
trance remains  as  it  was  constructed  in  1257. 

CHELMINSKI,  chel-min'ske,  Jan,  Polish 
painter:  b.  Brzostov,  Russian  Poland,  1851. 
He  studied  in  Warsaw  under  Kossaks  and 
under  Wagner,  Brandt  and  Franz  Adam  at- 
the  Academy,  Munich.  In  1884-87  he  was  in 
the  United  States  and  resided  afterward  in 
London  and  Paris.  In  his  early  career  he 
portrayed  mostly  hunting  and  military  subjects. 
and  attained  a  great  success.  The  principal 
works  of  this  period  are  ^Stag  Hunt  in  the 
Time  of  Louis  XV  >  (1876);  <  Morning  in  the 
Ukraine^  ^  ^Empress  of  Russia  on  a  Fox  Hunt.' 
His  principal  later  works  are  a  series  of  battle 
pictures  portraying  the  deeds  of  the  Polish 
legion  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Other  recent 
canvases  are  ^Outskirts  of  Soissons  1814> 
(1907);  ^Pursuit  of  a  Courier,  1812>    (1910). 

CHELMSFORD,  chemz'ferd,  Frederic 
Augustus  Thesiger,  2d  Baron;  English  gen- 
eral: b.  31  May  1827;  d.  London,  9  April  1905. 
Entering  the  army  in  1844,  he  served  in  the 
Crimea  and  through  the  Indian  mutiny.  As 
deijuty  adjutant-general  he  served  in  the  Abys- 
sinian campaign,  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  adjutant-general  to  the  forces  in 
India  (1868-76),  and  in  1877  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Colony.  He  restored  Kaffraria 
to  tranquillity,  and  was  given  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Zulu  war  of  1879.  After  great 
difficulties  with  the  transport,  and  some  dis- 
asters, such  as  those  of  IsandhlWana  and  In- 
tombi,  he  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Ulundi 
on  4  July,  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  who  had  been  sent  to  supersede  him. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  became  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower^  a  post  which  he  held  till  1889. 
He  was  appomted  lieutenant-general  in  1882, 
in  1888  general  and  in  1893  was  retired. 

CHELMSFORD,  Frederic  John  Napier 
Thesiger,  3d  Baron  :  b.  12  Aug.  1868.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  College,  graduated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1892,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls*  College,  Oxford,  1892-99. 
He  has  served  on  the  London  school  board  and 
the  London  county  coimcil;  was  governor  of 
Queensland,  1905-09,  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  1909-13,  and  in  1916  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  India. 

CHBLMSFORD,  England,  a  municipal 
borough  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Essex^ 
30  miles  northeast  of  London  by  rail,  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Chelmer  and  Cann. 
There  is  a  good  mimicipal  water  supply  and 
the  streets  are  lig:hted  by  electricity.  The  church 
of  Saint  Mary  is  a  fine  old  building  of  the 
14th  or  I5th  century.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  corn-exchange  and  the  shire-hall 
containing  the  Court  of  Assize.  There  are 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
electrical  apparatus  and  motor  cars,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn  and  malt  is  car- 
ried on.  On  the  banks  of  the  Chelmer  arc 
several  large  flour-mills.^  The  town  gives  name 
to  a  parliamentary  division  of  the  county.  The 
Romans  had  a  station  on  the  site  of  Chelmsford 
and  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
aeigfaborhood.    Pop.  18,00& 
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CHELMSFORD*  Mass.,  town  in  Middlesex 
G)unty,  five  miles  southwest  of  Lowell,  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  railroads  and  on  the  Mer- 
rimac  River.  The  town  contains  several  old 
residences  of  historic  interest,  the  Adams  Li- 
brary and  Silver  Lake.  The  Middlesex  County 
Training  School  is  situated  here.  The  town 
.has  large  agricultural  interests  and  manufac- 
tures woolens,  worsteds,  hardware,  and  has 
cotton-scouring  establishments.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  board  of  three  selectmen. 
Pop.  5,010. 

CHBLONIA,  k^lo'nia,  or  TESTUDI- 
NATA,  tes-du-di-na't^,  an  order  or  sub-class 
of  Reptilia  (q.v.)  containing  the  turtles  and 
tortoises,  and  one  of  the  most  sharply  defined 
groups  of  vertebrates.  The  body  is  enclosed 
m  a  more  or  less  well-developed  bony  box, 
from  which  the  head,  neck,  tail  and  two  pairs 
of  limbs  protrude,  and  into  which  they  may 
be  completely  retracted  in  some  tortoises 
and  terrapins.  This  box  is  a  anique  feature 
among  reptiles*  and  is  divided  into  a  dorsal 
shield  or  carapace  composed  of  numerous  der- 
mal bones  usually  arranged  regularly  and  sup- 
ported on  the  ribs  and  vertebral  spmes,  and  a 
ventral  shield  or  plastron  likewise  composed  of 
dermal  bones,  among  which  are  incorporated 
the  clavicles  and  interclavicle.  Both  carapace 
and  plastron  are  usually  encased  in  horny 
plates,  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  bony 
pieces.  Except  for  the  head,  neck  and  tail, 
which  are  flexible,  the  vertebrae  are  immovably 
ankylosed  with  the  carapace.  The  skull  is  very 
compact,  with  a  small  brain  cavity,  and  ex* 
hibits  many  structural  peculiarities,  of  which 
two  of  the  most  apparent  are  the  complete 
fixation  of  the  quadrate  bone  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  homy  cutting  plates  for  teeth  on  the 
margins  of  the  jaws.  Both  shoulder  and  pelvic 
girdles  are  permanently  enclosed  within  the 
shell,  and  the  latter  may  be  firmly  united  to 
both  carapace  and  plastron.  The  limbs  may 
be  flattened  paddles  in  the  sea  turtles,  or  true 
walking  le^  with  free  toes  in  the  other  groups. 
All  chelonians  have  well-developed  lungs;  but 
some  aquatic  forms  have  additional  respiratory 
organs  in  the  form  of  vascular  areas  and  papil- 
la in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  or  respira- 
tory sacs  in  connection  with  the  rectum.  Pul- 
monary respiration  is  maintained  partly  by  the 
movements  of  the  neck  and  limbs  in  and  out 
of  the  shell  and  partly  by  the  hyoid  apparatus. 
Without  any  known  exceptions,  chelonians  are 
oviparous,  and,  after  burying  the  eggs  in  the 
earth,  allow  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth 
of  the  sun.  Except  in  the  colder  regions  tur- 
tles are  found  throughout  the  world,  and  are 
mostly  inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  though  a 
considerable  number  are  terrestrial  and  a  few 
marine.  Between  200  and  300  living,  and  a 
great  many  extinct,  species  are  known,  many  of 
the  latter  belonging  to  families  not  represented 
in  the  recent  fauna.  The  chelonia  are  divided 
into  four  sub-orders: 

1.  Atheca,  in  which  the  carapace  is  of 
leathery  consistency  and  is  supported  by  nu- 
merous small,  irregular,  separate  bones  free 
from  the  ribs^  There  is  one  family  (Dermch- 
tochelydida),  containing  the  leather-turtle 
(q.v.). 

2.  Trionychoidea,  with  a  true  carapace  com- 
posed of  dermal  bones  united  to  the  ribs,  but 


covered  bv  a  leathery  skin,  and  lacking  the 
marginal  bones;  the  pelvis  is  free  from  the 
plastron.  There  is  one  family  {Triony chides), 
the  soft-«helled  turtles.    See  Turtles. 

3.  Cryptodira,  in  which  the  carapace  is  cov- 
ered with  homy  plates  and  provided  with 
marginal  bones,  and  the  pelvis  is  free  from  the 
plastron.  It  embraces  the  following  families: 
Chelonida,  including  marine  turtles,  as  the 
green,  loggerhead  and  tortoise-shell  turtles; 
Testudiniaa,  land-tortoises  and  gopher  tortoise ; 
Chelydrid(B,  snapping-turtles  and  alligator- 
turtles;  Cinostemid/B,  terrapins  and  mud- 
turtles;  and  several  others  confined  to  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

4.  Pleurodira,  in  which  the  carapace  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Cryptodira,  but  the  pelvis  is 
ankylosed  to  the  plastron,  and  the  neck  folds 
in  a  horizontal  instead  of  a  vertical  plane.  They 
are  all  inhabitants  of  fresh  waters  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
Representative  families  are  the^  Pelomedusidee, 
tartaruga  (q.v.)  and  Chelydidet,  matamata 
(q.v.). 

Consult  Gadow,  *  Amphibia  and  Reptiles* 
(< Cambridge  Natural  History,^  London  1901), 
and  Baur,  in  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum. 

CHELSEA,  chel'se,  England,  a  metropoli- 
tan and  parliamentary  borough  in  Middlesex 
and  western  suburb  of  London  (area,  659 
acres),  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  chiefly 
distingruished  for  containing  a  royal  military 
hospital.  A  building  was  originally  commenced 
here  by  James  I  as  a  theological  college,  but 
was  never  finished.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
the  erection  of  the  present  hospital  for  sick, 
maimed  and  superannuated  soldiers  was  begun. 
It  was  carried  on  during  the  reign  of  King 
James  II  and  finished  in  that  of  William  and 
Mary  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1692.  The 
whole  expense  of  this  structure  amounted  to 
£150,00^  and  the  extent  of  the  grounds  is  now 
about  6o  acres.  The  pensioners  maintained  here 
number  about  550,  and  consist  of  soldiers 
maimed  or  disabled  in  the  military  service  or 
who  have  served  for  21  years.  All  pensions  are 
granted  by  the  commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, but  most  of  the  recipients  are  known  as 
out-pensioners.  Their  number  amounts  to 
about  85,000.  It  is  from  them  that  the  in-pension- 
ers  are  selected.  The  Duke  of  York's  school  for 
the  children  of  soldiers,  formerly  situated  near 
the  hospital,  has  been  removed  to  Dover.  There 
are  ^reat  military  barracks,  but  these  are  not 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  borough.  Chelsea 
is  replete  with  literary  associations  —  Swift, 
Steele,  Smollett,  Turner  the  painter,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Rossetti,  Whistler  and  Carlyle  all  having 
resided  here.  Carlyle  is  known  as  ^the  Sage 
of  Chelsea.*  The  borough  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament  Pop.  (1911)  66,385.  Consult 
Beaver,  <  Memorials  of  Old  Chelsea>  (1892); 
Blunt,  ^A  Historical  Handbook  to  Chelsea> 
(1900);  Davies,  <  Chelsea  Old  Church>  (1904); 
L'Estrange,  *The  Village  of  Palaces:  Chron- 
icles of  Chelsea>  (1880);  Martin.  <Old  Chel- 
sea>  (1889). 

CHELSEA,  Mass^  city  of  Suffolk  County, 
separated  from  East  Boston  by  Chelsea  Creek, 
and  from  Charlestown  by  the  Mystic  River.  It 
is  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  is  connected  with  it 
by  ferries,  electric  ana  steam  railroads ;  and  the 
Mystic  River  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  3,000 
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1  Vam  with  Heart  Medallion  decoration.    Open-work  Neck  (between  1757  and  1770) 

2  Vase  with  "  Bscotic  "  Bird  Motif,  Rococo  Handles  (bite  18th  Century) 
8  and  4  Pair  of  Candlesticks.    *'  Rustic  "  Figures  on  Rococo  Scroll  Bases  (late  18th  Centt^f y) 
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feet  lone.  Chelsea  has  a  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  United  States  naval  powder  maga- 
adn^  Soldiers'  Home,  Fltz  Public  Library  and 
Odd  Fellows'  and  Masonic  halls.  It  has  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  rubber  goods,  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  leather,  cordage, 
brass  goods,  pottery,  iron  and  steel,  etc.  In 
1909  there  were  110  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, with  $11,021,000  capital  and  5,954  hands 
and  an  annual  output  valued  at  $17,002,000.  It 
has  numerous  churches,  high  and  graded  public 
schools,  weekly  newspapers  and  two  national 
banks.  Chelsea  was  settled  at  Winnisimmet  in 
1630;  was  a  part  of  Boston  until  it  was  organ- 
ized as  a  town  in  1738,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1857.  In  1914  a  destructive  fire 
swept  over  the  manufacturing  section  of  tfie 
dty,  causing  a  loss  of  over  $17,000,000.  The 
burned-out  section,  however,  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt.    Pop.  (1910)  32,452. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL.     See  Chelsea. 

CHBLSBA  VILLAGE,  now  a  part  of  New 
York.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  Chelsea 
square  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues  and  - 
Twentieth  and  Seventy-first  streets.  Clement 
C.  Moore,  the  author  of  <'Twas  the  Nig^t  Be- 
fore Christmas,^  owned  here  a  farm  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  sold  it  off 
in  lots,  and  the  place  was  called  Chelsea  Vil- 


CHELSEA  WARE  (soft  porcelain). 
There  is  doubt  as  to  the  date  when  the  Chelsea 
(London)  factory  was  started.  Both  1730  and 
1744  are  claimed.  The  earliest  dated  Chelsea 
pieces  (two  extant  •goat  and  bee*  decoration 
milk  jugs)  have  incised  triangle  and  •Chelsea, 
1745®  as  marks.  They  are  of  such  expert  work- 
manship as  to  create  a  supposition  that  the  fac- 
tory had  been  already  operating  for  some  years. 
Chelsea  ware  appears  to  have  had  a  high  repu- 
tation and  large  sale  in  France  as  earlv  as  1745. 
Charles  Gouyn  was  manager  of  the  factory  in 
1747.  In  1750  Nicholas  Sprimont  held  that 
post,  to  become  proprietor  by  1759.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Sir  Edward  Fawkener 
financed  the  works  to  their  loss,  but  Sprimont 
became  wealthy.  Sprimont  sold  the  factory  to 
Charles  Cox  in  1769.  The  latter  sold  out  the 
next  year  to  William  Duesbury,  owner  of  the 
Derby  porcelain  factory.  Duesbury  ran  the 
works  till  1784,  then  transferred  the  entire 
plant  to  Derby.    See  Derby. 

Characteristics.— Early  pieces  (to  1749) 
were  thick  and  badly  potted,  the  frit  (artifi- 
cial) paste  being  dimcult  to  manipulate.  Nu- 
merous pieces  were  white;  no  gilding  was 
in  use  men.  Decoration  simple,  with  tend- 
ency to  Meissen  (Dresden),  Sevres  and 
Chinese  styles.  Forms  were  often  after 
silversmiths*  ware.  From  1750  to  1753  we 
find  Japanese  patterns.  (Thelsea  figures  are 
said  to  show  better  finish  than  Bow  ware 
and  to  be  rather  thinner  in  the  face  than 
Derby  figures.  The  ®spur*  marks,  bare  of 
glaze,  are  a  characteristic  of  this  ware.  The 
rococo  scroll  more  often  decorates  the  foot  of 
the  Derby  and  Chelsea  figures,  whereas  the 
scroll  itself  forms  the  foot  of  Bow  figures.  In 
general  there  is  so  much  likeness  in  Bow,  (Thel- 
sea  and  Derby  ware  as  to  cause  much  discussion 
as  to  provenance  of  pieces.  Differences  in 
paste  and  glaze  arc  the  points  connoisseurs  de- 
pend on  largely. 


ProdiKt. —  Rococo  vases,  figures  of  Chinese, 
harlequins,  animals,  Ciqiids,  groups,  dinner,  tea, 
coffee  and  dessert  services,  epergnes,  beakers, 
candlesticks,  cups  with  stands,  small  seals  rep- 
resenting animals,  hafts  for  table  and  dessert 
knives  and  forks«  scent  bottles,  caudle  cups, 
etc.  Fibres  vary  from  one  indi  to  over  two 
feet  Finest  pieces  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Chelsea's  last  period. 

Decoration.— Plain  white  and  simple  deco- 
ration came  first,  with  Oriental  and  Continental, 
especially  Dresden  patterns.  Underglaze  blue 
(cobalt)  and  enamel  overglaze  colors  followed. 
S-primont  colors  were  very  brillant  compared 
with  the  Derby  ware.  Chelsea  figures  are  very 
fine  (some  have  the  noted  "bocage*  raised 
flower  and  foliage  decoration)  and  csime  from 
the  hands  of  such  sculptors  as  Nollekins  Senior, 
Roubilliac  and  Bacon.  Kandler's  and  Acier's 
Meissen  (see  Dresden)  figures  were  frequently 
closely  copied.  Beautiful  decoration  also  was 
done  by  such  painters  as  Zachariah  Bowman, 
Sir  Thomas  Thomhill.  Willinson  («exotic» 
birds),  and  by  John  Hall,  later  noted  as  en- 
graver. Other  artists  were  Boyer,  Askew, 
Barton,  Ciauron,  Dyer  and  Mills.  (Hielsea's 
beautiful  ground  colors  consist  of  the  unique 
•(Thelsea  claret,*  ^mazarine*  blue,  pea-green, 
turquoise,  termed  •celeste,*  etc  Her  elaborate 
gilding  is  sometimes  chased  or  even  raised. 

Glaze. —  The  large  proportion  of  lead 
caused  great  brilliancy;  it  made  the  underglaze 
blue  spread  with  its  soft  absori)ent  qualities,  so 
as  to  form  a  lovely  blue  tinge  over  the  entire 
surface.  This  plumbiferous  glaze  had  a  soft- 
ness and  richness  that  experts  termed  •lus- 
cious,* •sensuous,*  etc.;  its  softness  often 
causes  the  surface  to  show  wear.  Late  pieces 
often  show  cracks  from  defective  firing. 

Pastc.^  First  paste  was  soft  and  of  un- 
even density,  rendering  it  opaaue  in  the  denser 
portions  and  translucent  in  the  remainder  of 
the  body.  This  created  the  appearance  of  the 
so-called  •grease  spots*  or  •moons*  when  held 
up  to  light.  Later  (1757-69)  the  body  becomes 
whiter  and  more  evenly  translucent  (a  phos- 
phatic  paste). 

Marks.^- First  •Chelsea,  1745*  and  incised 
triangle.  Then  anchor  impressed  in  relief  on 
oval  medallion  or  painted  (red),  sometimes  in 
gold.  W.  M.  Binns  says  the  gold  belongs  to 
last  period.  Next  came  two  anchors  (last  re- 
versed) touching,  in  red  used  to  about  1758, 
then  red  or  gilt  till  1768.  Oriental  style  pieces 
often  have  •Chinese  seal*  marie.  The  mark  of 
trident  and  crown  is  on  some  pieces. 

Chelsea-Derby  Period  (1770-^).— Dues- 
bury substituted  Derby  features  (see  Derby) 
in  body,  glaze,  style  (severely  classic)  and 
decoration.  The  wonderful  (Chelsea  •claret* 
color  disappeared,  (jold  stripes  were  favored. 
Products  were  services,  vases,  etc.,  as  before. 
Decoration  ran  to  festoons  and  other  fioral 
motifs,  figures,  landscapes^  biscuit  flowers, . 
medallions,  masks,  etc  The  mark  is  an  anchor 
with  the  script  •D.* 

Bibliogra^y.— Bemrose,  William,  <Bow, 
Chelsea  and  Derby  Porcelain>  (London  1898)  ; 
Burton,  WUliam,  <A  History  and  Description 
of  English  Porcelain>  (London  1902) ;  Church, 
Sir  Arthur  Herbert,  ^Handbook  to  the  China 
made  in  Eneland  during  the  18th  Century^ 
(London  1902) ;  Franks,  A.  W.,  <Notes  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Porcelain  at  Chelsea>   (Lon- 
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don  1863)  ;  Hobson,  R.  L.  ^Porcelain,  Oriental, 
Continental,  and  British^  (London  1808) ; 
Jewitt,  Llewellyn,  <The  Ceramic  Art  of  Great 
Britain>  (London  1883)  ;  Mew,  Egan,  <Chekea 
and  Derby-Chelsea >  (London  1910)  ;  Nigjitin- 
gale,  James  Edward,  ^Ontribution  towards  the 
History  of  Early  English  Porcelain >  (Salisbury 
1881);  Solon,  M.  L,  <  Brief  History  of  Old 
English  Porcelain>  (London  1903)  ;  Tiffin,  Wal- 
ter F.,  *  Chronograph  of  the  Bow,  Chelsea  and 
Derby  Porcelain  Manufactories*  (Salisbury 
1875). 

Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

CHELTENHAM,  chel'ten-am.  England,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  popu- 
lar watering-place  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
seven  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
on  the  river  Chelt,  a  short  tributary  of  the  Sev- 
ern, 120  miles  from  London  by  rail.  It  is  a 
city  of  gardens,  protected  by  hills  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery.  (Cheltenham 
spas  first  occasioned  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
town,  but  the  baths  and  springs  are  less  fre- 
quented than  formerljr.  The  springs  were  dis- 
covered in  1716  by  accident,  but  became  famous 
in  1788  through  a  visit  paid  to  them  by  George 
IIL  The  parish  church  is  a  fine  old  Gothic 
structure,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Con- 
gregational churches  are  two  of  the  finest  in 
England.  The  town  is  also  noted  as  an  educa- 
tional centre.  There  is  a  college  for  boys 
(founded  in  1843),  with  an  attendance  of  7u0 
scholars ;  and  the  ladies*  college,  with  500 
pupils.  There  are  also  two  training  colleges 
for  teachers.  Among  other  public  institutions 
may  be  mentioned  its  libraries,  assembly-rooms, 
the  college  museum,  pumprooms  and  numer- 
ous places  of  fashionable  resort.  There  are 
hospitals,  orphanages,  etc  Cheltenham  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament.  The  town  has  a 
large  brewery  and  ironworks.    Pop.  48,942. 

CHELYUSKIN,  chcl-yoos'km.  Cape  (for- 
merly Northeast  Cape,  and  sometimes  called 
Cape  Sevcro),  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
Asia,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name^  which 
forms  the  western  arm  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Taimyr  Peninsula.  It  is  named  after  a 
Russian  officer  who  led  an  expedition  thus  far 
in  1742,  and  here  succumbed,  with  his  wife,  to 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey ;  it  was  not  revisited 
till  1878,  when  Nordenskjold,  in  the  Vega,  spent 
19  and  20  Augast  here.  Lat.  of  the  west  is 
77"  36'  37^^  N.,  that  of  the  east  77""  41'  N. 

CHEMICAL  AFFINITY,  the  force  or 
tendency  which*  causes  two  or  more  dissimilar 
substances  to  combine  in  definite  proportions 
to  form  a  new  substance,  whose  properties  are 
distinct  from  those  of  any  of  the  constituents. 
The  word  ^affinity*  was  ori^nally  employed 
in  this  sense-  because  it  wais  believed  that  a  land 
of  relationship  exists  between  substances  that 
are  cajpable  of  combining  with  one  another.  No 
.  such  idea  as  this  is  entertained  in  modem 
times,  and  it  mig^t  even  be  said  that  the  tend- 
ency toward  combination  is  (in  general) 
stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  dissimilarity,  or 
lack  of  obvious  relationship,  between  the  sub- 
stances combining.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle 
the  constituent  particles  of  bodies  were  con- 
ceived to  be  endowed  with  qualities  somewhat 
akin  to  love  and  hate.  After  the  advent  of 
Galileo,  these  notions  were  exchanged  for 
equally  erroneous  but  more  mech«iucal  ones, 


and  the  ultimate)  particles  were  represented,  in . 
thought,  as  provided  with  hooks  and  odier 
similar  devices,  by  means  of  which  their  com- 
binations were  conceived  to  be  effected.  Later,, 
when  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  was  pro- 
pounded by  Newton,  the  force  impelling  tihe 
atoms  toward  one  another,  and  holding  them  in 
their  combinations,  was  naturally  enough  pic- 
tured as .  a  special  form,  or  manifestation,  of 
gravitative  action.  This  latter  view  mav  pos- 
sibly be  true,  but  if  so  we  must  modify  our 
present  views  with  regard  to  gravitation  some- 
what, and  assume  that  it  follows  different  laws, 
when  acting  at  molecular  distances,  from  what 
it  does  when  acting  at  distances  that  are  appre- 
ciable to  the  senses.  The  modem  tendency  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  in  favor  of  viewing  chemical 
affinity  as  an  electrical  manifestation,  though 
this  conception  has  not  yet  been  developed  in 
a  wholly  definite  and  satisfying  form.  (See 
Electron). 

It  was  formerly  thought  possible  to  arrange 
the  elements  in  the  order  of  their  chemical 
affinity,  so  that  each  element  in  the  arra>r  would 
expel. all  those  that  preceded  it  from  their  com- 
binations, and  tables  of  this  sort  were  published 
two  centuries  ago  Tin  1718)  by  Geoff roy. 
Later,  it  was  foimd  tnat  no  such  definite  law 
exists;  and  Qaude  Louis  Berthollet,  in  his  fa- 
mous ^Essai  de  Statique  Chimique>  (Paris 
1803),  pointed  out  that  the  combination  of  sub- 
stances depends  not  only  upon  the  affinity  that 
such  substances  have  for  each  other,  but  also 
upon  the  relative  quantities  in  which  they  are 
present.  For  example,  if  barium  sulphate  and 
potassium  carbonate  are  melted  together,  the 
former  is  always  partially  converted  into  car- 
bonate ;  but  in  order  to  effect  its  total  conversion 
into  carbonate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  potassium  present  shall  be 
at  least  six  or  seven  times  as  great  as  the 
equation  BaSO«  4-  K.CO.  ^  BaCO.  +  ICSO* 
would  appear  to  require.  In  recent  times  the 
necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  relative 
masses  of  the  comoining  substances  has  been 
fully  recognized,  and  a  good  idea  of  the  im- 
portant results  tnat  have  followed  may  be  had 
from  Nemst's  ^Theoretical  Chemistry  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Avogadro's  Rule  and  Thermo- 
djrnamics^  (translated  into  Eng[lish  by  Prof. 
C  S.  Palmer).  Numerical  estimates  of  the 
^affinity'*  of  various  substances  have  been  ob- 
tained by  many  methods,  but  the  results  are 
not  always  in  as  good  accord  with  one  another 
as  could  be  wished,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
differences  would  require  a  volume.  For  a  brief 
but  excellent  review  of  the  different  methods 
consult  W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  <  Solution  and  Elec- 
trolysis.^ See  Dissociation;  Electron;  Equi- 
UBRiuM  (Chemical)  ;  and  Solutions. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  is  the  art  of 
determining  the  constituents  of  which  a  given 
substance  is  composed.  The  analysis  is  ^qualita- 
tive* if  it  is  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  those  constituents  are.  It  is 
^quantitative*  if  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  each  that  is  present  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  in  the  examination  of  an 
unknown  substance  a  qualitative  analysis  must 
be  made  before  a  quantitative  examination  is 
attempted,  because  the  methods  that  must  be 
employed  in  quantitative  work  depend  alto- 
gether upon  the  nature  of  the  constituents  that 
are  to  be  determined.    An  analysis  is  said  to 
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ht  ^ultitnate'  when  its  ob}eet  is  merely  to  dis* 
cover  what  elemei^  are  present,  and  in  what 
quantity  each  occurs.  It  is  said  to  be  ^proxi* 
mate^  when  it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing how  these  elements  are  combined  with  each 
other,  and  what  radical  or  other  proximate 
constituents  are  present.  General  methods  are 
known,  which  suffice  for  the  .ultimate  analysis 
of  any  compound  that  may  be  proposed;  but 
chemical  saence  has  not  yet  been  developed 
sufficiently  to  formulate  equally  general  methods 
for  proximate  analyses.  Methods  are  indeed 
known  for  the  recognition  of  certain  of  the 
organic  radicals,  but  most  of  the  problems  that 
arise  in  proximate  analyses  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  special  means  must  be  devised  to 
fit  each  special  case. 

Qualitative  Analysis  of  Inorganic 
Substances. 

In  the  qualitative  analysis  of  inorganic  sub* 
stances,  the  color  that  a  given  compound  com- 
municates to  the  flame  o£  a  Bunsen  burner 
often  affords  useful  information  as  to  the  na* 
ture  of  the  compound,  and  a  systematic  exam* 
ination  of  the  substance  in  the  flame  of  the 
blowpipe  may  afford  much  additional  informa- 
tion. (See  Blowpipe  Analysis).  When  the 
.substance  is  partially  volatilized  in  the  flame 
of  the  Bunsen  burner,  or  by  the  electric  spark 
from  an  induction  coil,  and  the  light  of  tihe 
flame  (or  the  spark)  is  examined  through  the 
spectroscope,  many  of  the  elements  can  be  rec* 
ognized,  even  when  present  in  exceedingly  small 
quantities,  by  the  occurrence,  in  the  spectrum, 
of  certain  characteristic  bright  lines,  or  groups 
of  such  lines.  (See  Spectroscopy).  The  usual 
method  employed,  however,  for  the  detection  of 
the  commoner  bases  and  acids,  is  known  as 
the  *wet  process,*  and  consists  in  bringing  the 
substance  into  solution,  and  noting  the  behavior 
of  this  solution  when  certain  reagents  are  added 
to  iL  Even  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances (which  are  alone  considered  in  the  pres- 
ent section)  troublesome  combinations  some- 
times occur,  and  in  such  cases  the  reaction  that 
might  naturally  be  expected  at  a  certain  stage 
in  the  examination  may  be  modified  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  or  even  be  suppressed  altogether. 
An  adequate  account  of  conditions  of  this  sort 
cannot  be  given  in  the  present  artide,  and  they 
are  not  stated  with  any  degree  of  completeness 
in  the  more  elementary  manuals  on  inorganic 
analysis.  Good  accounts  of  the  various  diffi- 
•culties  of  this  sort  will  be  found,  however,  in 
Douglas  and  Prescott's  <  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis,^  to  which  the  reaaer  is  referred.  The 
•existence  of  difficulties  and  limitations  being 
recognized,  a  general  scheme  for  the  detection 
of  the  commoner  metallic  ^ments  may  be 
given,  which  will  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  first  step  in  making  an  analysis  in  the 
wet  way  is  to  ensure  the  absence  of  organic 
matter,  which  might  seriously  interfere  with 
the  subsequent  reactions.  If  organic  matter  be 
present,  it  may  usually  be  detected  by  hesiUng 
a  part  of  the  compound  in  a  closed  tube.  If  it 
•blackens,  or  gives  off  a  characteristic  empyreo- 
matic  odor,  organic  matter  is  probably  present, 
:and  it  must  be  destroyed  either  by  the  eontinued 
application  of  heat,  or  (if  there  appears  to  be 
danger  of  losing  any  essential  part  of  the 
toorgainc  sabstasce  by  volatilizatioii)  by  'warm- 


ing it  with  strong 'sulphuric  acid.  The  organic 
matter  being  destroyed  bjr  either  of  these  meth- 
ods, the  next  step  is  to  bring  the  substances  into 
a  state  of  solution.  Water,  either  cold  or  hot, 
should  first  be  tried  as  a  solvent.  If  this  does 
not  suffice,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  add  or 
alkaline  solvents  may  be  tried.  If  these  reagents 
fail  to  effect  solution,  one  part  by  weight  of 
the  substance  may  be  mixed  with  five  parts 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  five  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  the  whole  heated .  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  until  quiet  fusion  is  attained.  (This 
may  take  30  minutes).  The  crucible  and  its 
contents  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  are  im^ 
mersed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  (if  silver 
is  suspected  to  be  present)  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
In  this  way  most  of  the  commoner  insoluble 
substances  may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  solu- 
tion. For  methods  that  are  applicable  to  sub^ 
stances,  that  resist  this  mode  of  treatment,  the 
more  advanced  treatises  on  analysis  must  be 
consulted.  In  case  a  part  of  the  substances  to 
be  analyzed  dissolves  in  water  or  in  one  of  the 
other  solvents,  a  separate  examination  of  the 
solution  so  obtained  should  be  made,  the  insol- 
uble part  bdng  reserved  for  subsequent  treat- 
ment, by  the  method  indicated  above. 

The  commoner  metals  (which  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  considered  in  the  present 
artide)  may  be  divided  into  seven  general 
groups,  according  to  their  behavior  when  treated 
with  certain  reagents  that  are  known  as  ^^group 
reagents.^  These  classes  or  groups  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Metals  forming  chlorides  that  are  insol- 
uble in  water,  and  which  are  precipitated  as 
chlorides  upon  adding  hydrochloric  add  to  their 
solutions.  (Silver,  lead  and  mercurous  mer- 
cury). 

2.  MetaJIs  that  are  predpitated  from  their 
add  solutions,  by  sulphuretted  hvdrogen,  in  the 
form  of  sulphides  that  are  insoluble  in  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  (NH«)«S.  (Mercury,  lead,  bis- 
muth, cadmium,  copper  and  silver). 

3.  Metals  that  are  predpitated  from  their 
acid  soluticms,  bv  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in 
the  form  of  sulphides  that  are  soluble  in  am- 
monium sulphide.    (Arsenic,  antimony  and  tin). 

4.  Metals  whose  sulphides  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  which  are  precipitated  from  neu- 
tral solutions,  by  ammonium  sulphide,  dther  as 
sulphides  or  as. hydrates.  (Iron,  manganese,  co- 
balt, nickel  and  zinc  are  precipitated  as  sul>* 
chides;  alumintlm  and  chromium  as  hydrates). 

5.  Metals  wfakh,  upon  addition  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  are  thrown  down  in  the  form 
of  carbonates  that  are  insoluble .  in  ammonium 
chloride,  (Barium,  strontium  and  caldum). 

6.  Metals  which,  upon  addition  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  are  thrown  down  in  the  form 
of  carbonates  that  are  soluble  in  ammonium 
chloride.  (This  group  contains  the  single  metal 
magnesium). 

7.  Metals  which  remain  in  solution  when 
treated  by  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  reagents, 
and  all  of  whose  important  compounds  are  so^ 
4able.  (Potassimn,  sodium,  lithium  and  am- 
monium). 

The  separation  of  the  groups  that  are  de- 
fined above  may  be  effected  as  follows :  Hydro- 
chloric add  is  added  to  the  solution  under 
eooaminatioa,  drop  bv  drop,  until  no  further 
:pfled#itatian  takes  place.  The  white  precipi- 
tate which  may  occur  at  this   stage  consists 
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af  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  Group  1,  and 
is  to  be  preserved  for  further  examination.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  the  clear  filtrate,  to 
make  sure  that  this  reagent  is  incapable  of 
inducing  further  precipitation.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ^s  is  then  passed  through  the  filtrate 
until  the  liquid  smells  strongly  of  the  gas.  If 
a  precipitate  is  formed,  it  will  consist  of  the 
sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  second  and  third 
groups.  Silver,  however,  will  not  (in  general) 
be  present,  because  it  is  ordinarily  completely 
precipitated  in  the  first  group,  and  has  there- 
fore been  already  removed  byr  filtration.  Lead 
may  not  be  completely  precipitated  in  the  first 
g^oup,  and  hence  its  sulphide  ma>r  occur  in  the 
present  precipitate.  The  mercury  in  the  present 
precipitate  represents  mercuric  mercury  in  the 
original  solution   The  mixed  sulphides  ot  Groups 

2  and  3  are  removed  by.  filtration  and  are 
washed  until  the  wash  water  is  no  longer  acid. 
They  are  then  boiled  with  ammonium  sulphide. 
This  reagent  leaves  the  sulphides  of  Group  2 
undissolved,  but  dissolves  Uiose  of  Group  3. 
Filtration  then  leaves  the  stdphides  of  Group  2 
on  the  filter  paper;  and  when  the  filtrate  is 
acidified  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  sulphides  of  Group  3  are  thrown  down  again. 

The  clear  filtrate  from  which  Groups  2  and 

3  were  removed  bv  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
next  made  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  heated  almost  to  boiling.  Ammo- 
nium sulphide  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
is  kept  warm  for  some  time.  The  sulphides  (or 
hydrates)  of  Group  4  are  thus  precipitated, 
and  mav  be  isolated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate 
from  this  operation  is  next  boiled  to  expel 
all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  and 
ammonium  chloride  are  added.  The  solution  is 
then  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  treated 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate 
(NH4)3COt.  This  causes  the  precipitation  of 
the  carbonates  of  Group  5,  which  are  removed 
by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  boiled,  and  then 
treated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate, 
NaJiPOi,  to  which  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of 
ammonia  has  been  a<*ded.  Magnesitmi,  the 
metal  of  the  sixth  group,  Is  thrown  down  (if 
present)  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate having  the  formula  Mgi(NH4)sPiOt. 
This  is  again  removed  bv  filtration,  and  the 
filtrate  will  contain,  in  solution,  the  metals  of 
Group  7. 

The  several  groups  being  thus  separated,  it 
remains  to  examme  each  group  by  itself,  to  see 
how  its  components  may  be  isolated  or  other- 
wise recognized. 

^  Group  1.  The  chlorides  of  this  group,  as  ob- 
tained in  pursuing  the  general  scheme  outlined 
above,  may  be  separated  very  readily.  Thus  if 
the  precipitate  of  mixed  chlorides  be  treated  with 
boiling  water,  the  chlorides  of  silver  and  mer- 
cury will  be  unaffected ;  but  the  chloride  of  lead 
will  dissolve,  and  may  therefore  be  isolated  by 
filtration.  The  mixed  chlorides  of  silver  and 
mercury  may  be  separated  by  treatment  with 
hot  ammonia.  This  reagent  dissolves  silver 
chloride,  which  is  again  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  diloride  upon  neutralizing  its  solution  with 
nitric  acid.  The  hot  ammonia  does  not  dissolve 
mercurous  chloride  but  transforms  it  into  a 
black  substance  that  contains  mercury,  chlorine, 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  remains  behind 
upqn  the  filter  pape^. 


Group  2.  All  the  silver  present  being  as- 
sumed to  be  removed  in  the  first  group,  the 
mixed  sulphides  of  Group  2  are  washed  until 
the  wash  water  ceases  to  redden  blue-  litmus 
paper,  and  are  then  boiled  with  a  small  quantity 
of  nitric  acid.  Lead,  bismuth,  calmium  and 
copper  pass  into  solution  in  the  form  of  nitrates, 
while  mercury  sulphide  remains  unchanged,  and 
may  be  isolated  by  filtration.  The.  filtrate,  con- 
taining the  mixed  nitrates,  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  volume,  and  sulf^uric  acid  is  added.  This 
precipitates  lead  sulphate,  which  appears  as  a 
whitish  precipitate,  removable  by  filtration.  The 
filtrate  from  this  last  operation  may  contain 
the  nitrates  of  bismuth,  cadmium  and  copper. 
If  it  is  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  am- 
monia water,  any  bismuth  that  it  contains  will 
be  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  the  hydrate. 
The  cadmium  and  copper  nitrates  are  simul- 
taneously reduced  to  the  form  of  hydrates, 
which,  however,  remain  in  solution.  Upon  pass- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution 
containing  them,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  cad- 
mium sulphide  and  copper  sulphide  is  thrown 
down.  It  this  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  the  copper  sulphide  remains  unaffected, 
while  the  cadmium  sulphide  passes  into  solution. 
From  the  solution,  sulphide  of  cadmium  may  be 
again  thrown  down  by  adding  ammonia  till  the 
reaction  is  alkaline,  and  then  passing  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  through  the  solution.  If  cadmium 
is  present,  its  sulfide  is  thrown  down  as  a 
bright  yellow  precipitate. 

Group  3.  When  the  sulphideaof  Group  3  have 
been  isolated,  some  information  may  be  had  at 
once  from  the  color  of  the  precipitate.  Thus 
arsenic  sulphide  is  yellow,  antimony  sulphide 
is  red  and  tin  sulphide  is  black.  If  only 
one  of  these  elements  is  present,  it  may 
therefore  be  detected  by  the  color  of  its 
sulphide.  If  more  than  one  are  present, 
the  mixed  sulphides  are  treated  with  a 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  (NIDtCO*. 
The  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  are  unaffected, 
but  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  passes  into  solution, 
and  after  filtration  it  may  be  again  thrown 
down  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
mixed  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  heated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a 
few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  have  been 
added.  By  this  treatment  they  are  reduced  to 
the  form  of  chlorides.  The  solution  containing 
the  mixed  chlorides  of  antimony  and  tin  should 
then  be  somewhat  diluted,  and  a  piece  of  plati- 
num foil  wrapped  in  zinc  should  be  added.  By 
the  electrolytic  action  so  set  up,  antimony  and 
tin  are  thrown  down,  in  the  metallic  state,  upon 
the  platinum  foil ;  and  the  foil  will  be  blackened 
in  spots,  if  antimony  be  present  In  any  case 
the  foil  should  be  washed  and  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of 
water.  In  this  way  any  tin  that  may  be  present 
is  brought  into  the  form  of  the  chloride,  which 
dissolves;  the  antimony  remaining  unaffected. 
The  presence  of  tin  chloride  in  solution  may  be 
readily  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  tin  is  thereby 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  higher  chloride,  and  a 
precipitate  of  HgsCU  (calomel)  is  thrown  down. 
If  no  tin  is  present,  this  precipitate  is  not 
formed. 

Group  4.  The  metals  of  Group  4  are  ob- 
tained, in  the  general  scheme  of  separation  out- 
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lined  abov6,  in  the  form  of  sulphides  and  hy- 
drates. The  precipitate  containing  them  is  to 
be  treated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  cold  dilute 
nitro-hydrochlonc  acid.  The  sulphides  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  remain  unaffected,  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  filtration,  since  the  other  metals  paiss 
into  solution.  The  precipitate  that  is  undis- 
solved should  be  tested  in  a  borax  bead  before 
the  blowpipe.  (See  Blowpipe  Analysis). 
Cobalt  gives  a  blue  bead,  while  nickel  gives  a 
reddi^-brown  one.  If  both  metals  are  present, 
the  color  is  intermediate  between  these  two. 
In  the  reducing  flame  the  reddish-brown  color 
due  to  nickel  changes  to  a  gray,  while  the 
blue  of  the  cobalt  remains  unaltered ;  hence  the 
reducing  flame  should  be  tried^  if  no  decided 
indication  of  cobalt  is  obtained  in  the  oxidizing 
flame.  For  other  and  more  exact  tests  for  dis- 
tinguishing cobalt  from  nickel,  fecial  treatises 
on  qualitative  analysis  should  be  consulted. 
(For  example,  Scott's  'Standard  Methods 
of  Chemical  Analysis 0-  Nickel  and  cobalt 
being  rei^oved  from  the  metals  of  Group  4  by 
the  means  indicated  above,  the  filtrate  contain- 
ing the  remaining  members  of  the  group  is 
boiled  until  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  ex- 
pelled. A  little  nitric  acid  is  then  added,  and 
the  solution  is  again  boiled  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  acid  is  driven  off,  when  the  remain- 
ing solution  is  diluted  with  water.  The  small 
amount  of  free  acid  that  is  still  present  is 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  care  being 
taken  that  no  permanent  precipitate  is  formed. 
The  solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  barium  car- 
bonate is  added  in  the  cold  and  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  15  minutes.  The 
precifHtate  contains  the  aluminum,  chromium 
and  iron  in  the  form  of  hydrates  and  also 
the  excess  of  barium  carbonate.  The  filtrate 
contains  manganese  and  zinc  The  precipitate 
is  removed  by  filtration,  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  gently  warmed  and  made 
alkaline  by  ammonia.  By  this  process  the  hy- 
drates of  aluminum,  chromium  and  iron  are 
thrown  down,  free  from  barium.  This  precipi- 
tate of  the  hydrates  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
dried,  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  dis- 
solved in  concentrated  nitric  acid.  A  few  crys- 
tals of  potassium  chlorate  are  then  added,  and 
the  solution  is  boiled  for  several  minutes.  Upon 
adding  sodium  hydrate  in  excess,  the  iron  is 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  hydrate,  the  alu- 
minum and  chromium  remaining  in  solution. 
The  iron  being  removed  by  filtration,  the  filtrate 
is  divided  into  two  portions.  One  of  these  por- 
tions is  made  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  am- 
monia is  added  in  excess.  Aluminum  hydrate 
is  thrown  down,  if  aluminum  is  present.  The 
other  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  made  acid  with 
acetic  acid,  and  lead  acetate  is  added.  If  chro- 
mium is  present,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  PbCr04,  is  thrown  down.  The 
filtrate  from  the  treatment  with  barium  car- 
bonate, which  may  contain  zinc  and  magnesium, 
is  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  baritmi  Aat  it  con- 
tains is  completely  precipitated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate 
is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  is 
boiled,  after  addition  of  sodium  hydrate  in  ex- 
cess. If  manganese  is  present,  it  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  the  hydrate,  and  may  be  removed 
by  filtration.  The  filtrate  from  this  operation  is 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  treated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.    If  zinc  is  present,  it 


is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  zinc  sulphide,  ZnS. 

Group  5.  The  metals  of  this  group  (barium, 
strontium  and  calcium)  are  isolated,  in  the 
general  scheme,  in  the  form  of  carbonates.  To 
separate  them  from  one  another,  the  mixed 
carbonates  are  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  a  portion  of  the  solution  is  tested  for  barium 
by  the  addition  of  potassium  chromate,  K^CrO* 
(not  the  bichromate,  KsCrtO*).  If  barium  is 
present,  a  straw-yellow  precipitate  of  barium 
chromate,  BaCrO*,  is  thrown  down.  If  barium 
is  not  present,  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  the 
tests  for  calcium  and  strontium ;  but  if  it  is  pres- 
ent, it  must  first  be  removed  from  the  solution 
by  cautiously  adding  potassium  chromate  until 
no  further  precipitate  is  formed,  and  then  filter- 
ing. In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
excess  of  chromate  of  potassium  before  testing 
for  calcium  and  strontium,  because  these  two 
metals  cannot  be  separated  in  the  presence  of 
that  reagent.  For  this  purpose  the  filtrate  con- 
taining the  strontium  and  calcium  (which  must 
be  perfectly  free  from  barium  chromate,  even 
though  several  successive  filtrations  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  it  so,)  is  made  alka- 
line by  ammonia,  and  ammonium  carbonate  is 
then  added  until  the  carbonates  of  strontium  and 
calcium  are  all  precipitated,  the  potassium  chro- 
mate remaining  in  solution.  After  filtration  and 
thorough  washing,  the  mixed  cari)onates  of 
strontium  and  calcium  are  dissolved  in  hot 
acetic  acid,  and  die  solution  is  boiled.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  added;  and  if  the  acid 
is  sufficiently  dilute,  a  white  precipitate  of  sul- 
phate of  strontium  is  thrown^  down,  while  the 
sulphate  of  calcium  (which  is  formed  at  the 
same  time)  remains  in  solution.^  After  stand- 
ing for  15  minutes  or  more,  in  order  that 
the  precipitation  of  strontium  sulphate  may  be 
complete,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  clear 
filtrate  is  tested  for  calcium  by  first  adding 
ammonia  until  an  alkaline  reaction  is  obtained, 
and  then  adding  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  am- 
.  monia.  If  calcium  is  present,  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  calcium  oxalate  is  obtained. 

Group  6.  This  *group^  contains  magnesium 
only.  Hence  the  presence  of  magnesium 
will  be  made  apparent  at  once  in  the  course  of 
the  preliminary  separation  into  groups. 

(^roup  7.  Potassium,  sodium,  lithium  and 
ammonium  belong  to  this  dass.  These  metals 
are  characterized  by  the  high  solubility  of  all 
their  important  salts.  Ammonia,  being  used 
in  the  separation  of  the  groups  as  a  reagent,  is 
sure  to  be  present  in  the  final  solution  that  has 
been  designated  as  containing  the  metals  of 
*Group  7.*  Hence  if  it  is  desired  to  test  for 
that  substance,  the  test  should  be  made  upon 
a  specimen  of  the  original  solution,  before  any 
ammoniacal  reagent  has  been  added.  The  test  is 
very  simple;  and  consists  merely  in  heating  some 
of  the  proposed  solution  with  milk  of  lime 
(calcium  hydrate  in  suspension).  All  salts  of 
ammonia  are  decomposed  in  this  way,  with  the 
liberation  of  ammonia  gas,  which  may  be  recog- 
nized by  its  smell  or  by  its  turning  moist  rM 
litmus  paper  blue.  The  general  nature  of  the  re- 
action involved  in  the  liberation  of  ammonia  gas 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  We  have  (NH4).S04+Ca(OH),= 
CaSa-l-2NH,4-2H.O.  Sodium,  potassium  and 
lithium  may  be  sought  for  in  the  final  fil- 
trate obtained  in  the  separation  of  the  funda- 
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mental  groups,  since  no  compounds  of  those 
metals  have  been  used  as  "group  reagents? 
They  are  best  identified  by  means  of  the  colors 
that  they  communicate  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner.  For  performing  a  test  of  this  sort,  the 
filtrate  containing  these  metals  should  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the 
residue  ignited  until  any  ammoniacal  salts 
present  are  eliminated  by  volatilization.  The 
dish  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  its  contents  are 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water. 
A  piece  of  platinum  wire  is  next  thoroughly 
cleaned,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
held  in  the  Bunsen  flame  until  it  ceases  to  com- 
municate any  color.  The  wire  is  then  dipped 
into  the  solution  in  the  dish,  and  again  held 
in  the  flame.  Potassium  salts  give  a  fine  blue 
color,  lithium  salts  a  red  and  sodium  salts  an 
orange  yellow.  If  sodium  is  present  in  any  con- 
siderable amount,  its  strong,  brilliant  flame- 
color  is  almost  certain  to  obscure  the  colors  due 
to  any  other  elements  present.  Chemists  there- 
fore make  use  of  colored  glasses  that  are  prac- 
tically opaque  to  sodium  light,  using  them  as 
screens  through  which  to  view  the  Bunsen 
flame.  The  commonest  glass  of  this  kind  is  the 
*cobalt-blue*  glass,  which  is  used  for  the  de- 
tection of  potassium,  since  it  is  quite  trans- 
parent to  the  flame-color  of  that  metal. 

For  methods  of  examination  adapted  to  the 
detection  of  gold,  platinum  and  others  of  the 
less  common  metals,  reference  must  be  made 
to  books  on  chemical  analysis. 

The  metals  that  exist  in  a  proposed  substance 
being  known,  it  remains  to  discover  in  what 
chemical  combinations  they  are  present.  It  is 
usually  impossible  to  learn,  by  mere  qualitative 
analysis,  which  of  the  acid  radicals  that  may 
be  present  is  combined  with  any  given  one  of 
the  metals;  but  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  that 
certain  kinds  of  compounds  (such  as  sulphates, 
chlorides  and  the  like),  are  present  and  a  chem- 
ist of  experience,  who  is  familiar  with  the  kind 
of  work  in  hand,  can  often  infer,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  how  the  bases  and  acids, 
are  associated  with  one  another.  In  the  present 
article  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  this  difficult 
phase  of  analysis,  but  a  few  of  the  more  com- 
mon tests  for  the  presence  of  acid  radicals  may 
be  given. 

There  is  no  general  scheme  for  the  detection 
of  these  radicals,  by  which  they  are  separated 
into  groups  like  the  metals,  and  eventually  iso- 
lated singly.  In  examining  a  substance  for 
them,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply  certain 
tests,  lar^ly  independent  of  one  another,  and 
best  earned  out  by  dividing  the  original  solu- 
tion into  a  number  of  parts,  each  of  which  is 
to  be  examined  for  a  single  class  of  acid  radi- 
cals, and  then  thrown  away. 

When  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  is  added 
to  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solution,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  the  corresponding  barium  compounds 
is  thrown  down  if  the  solution  tested  contains 
sulphates,  phosphates,  borates,  oxalates,  fluor- 
ides, carbonates,  silicates,  tartrates,  sulphites,  hy- 
posulphites, arseniates,  arsenites  or  chromates. 
(If  the  orip;inal  solution  contains  lead,  silver  or 
mercury,  nitrate  of  barium  is  used  as  a  reagent 
in  the  place  of  the  chloride,  because  other- 
wise a  precipitate  of  the  chlorides  of  those 
metals  would  also  be  obtained).  The  mixed  pre- 
cipitate just  obtained  is  isolated  by  filtration, 
washed  and   treated  with   dilute  hydrochloric 


acid.  All  of  the  compounds  named  pass  into 
solution,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sul- 
phate; and  if  a  white,  insoluble  precipitate  re- 
mains after  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  presence  of  sulphates  in  the  original 
solution  is  demonstrated.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  is  next  made  alkaline  by  ammonia, 
when  a  precipitate  will  again  be  thrown  down, 
if  the  original  solution  contained  oxalates  or 
phosphates.  Certain  other  salts  also  may  be 
thrown  down  at  this  point;  and,  therefore,  if 
any  precipitate  is  obtained,  confirmatory  tests 
for  oxalic  and  phosphoric  adds  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  original  solution  before  the  pres- 
ence of  those  substances  can  be  regarded  as 
really  proved. 

If  the  original  solution  contains  a  carbon- 
ate, it  will  effervesce  upon  the  addition  of  hy- 
drochloric add,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  If  it  contains  a  sulphite,  the  ad- 
dition of  hydrochloric  add  will  liberate  sulphur 
dioxide,  which  is  readilv  recognized  by  smell. 
If  it  contains  a  hyposulphite,  sulphur  dioxide 
will  also  be  liberated,  but  the  solution  will  at  the 
same  time  become  turbid  from  the  liberation  of 
free  sulphur.  If  it  contains  an  alkaline  silicate 
(other  silicates  are  not  soluble  in  water)  in 
considerable  quantity,  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  cause  the  silicic  acid  to  sep- 
arate in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  precipitate,, 
which,  when  dried  and  ignited,  is  gritty.  The 
presence  of  the  arsenic  adds  may  be  estab- 
lished by  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic.  (Sec  Ar- 
senic). If  a  tartrate  is  present,  the  original 
compound,  when  obtained  m  the  solid  state  by 
evaporation  or  otherwise,  is  blackened  by  heat, 
with  a  characteristic  odor  suggestive  of  burnt 
sugar.  The  presence  of  a  fluoride  in  the  origi- 
nal substance  is  established  by  the  liberation  of 
hydrofluoric  add  (see  Fluorine)  when  that  sub- 
stance is  heated  gently  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric add.  The  presence  of  a  chromate  is 
mdicated  by  the  precipitate  from  the  addition 
of  barium  chloride  exhibiting  a  yellow  color. 
As  a  confirmatory  test  a  solution  of  lead  ace- 
tate may  be  added  to  a  neutralized  sample  of 
the  liquid  under  examination.  If  a  chromate  is 
present,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of 
lead  is  thrown  down,  which  is  soluble  in  caustic 
soda,  but  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  To  test  for 
the  presence  of  borates,  a  sample  of  the  original 
liquid  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
piece  of  turmeric  paper  is  wetted  with  it,  thor- 
oughly dried  before  a  flame  and  finally  moist- 
ened with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  If  a 
borate  is  present,  the  color  of  the  paper,  where 
wetted  with  the  sodium  carbonate,  changes  to  a 
greenish  black. 

To  test  the  chlorides  and  certain  other  salts, 
a  fre^  spedmen  of  the  original  solution  should 
be  chosen,  and  if  it  is  not  already  add,  it 
should  be  made  so  with  nitric  acid  A  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added,  whereupon  a 
precipitate  will  be  thrown  down  if  chlorides, 
bromides,  iodides,  cyanides  or  sulphides  are  pres- 
ent. (Cyanide  of  mercury,  however,  gives  no 
precipitate  at  this  point).  The  precipitate  should 
be  removed  by  filtration,  thoroughly^  washed 
and  then  treated  with  hot  ammonia.  The 
chloride,  bromide  and  cjranide  of  silver  dissolve, 
while  the  sulphide  and  iodide  remain  behind,  un- 
changed. The  sulphide  is  black,  while  the  iodide 
is  yellowish.    For  methods  of  distinguishing  be- 
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tween  the  chlorklcE;  bitiiiuie  aad  eyanide  predpi- 
tates  reference  must  be  made  to  the  works  on 
chemical  analvsis.  It  may  be  said^  however, 
thai  the  cyanide,  when  heated,  is  reduced  to  me^ 
tallic  sUver,  with  the  liberation  of  cysuaogen  gas. 
The  presence  of  an  iodide,  when  this  is  made 
doubtful  by  the  black  prea^tate  due  to  a  sul- 
phide may  be  further  investigated  by  the  iodide 
of  starfi  tfsst    See  Iodine. 

Nearly  all  of  the  nitrates  and  acetati»8  are 
solublei  and  hence  predpitation  tests  are  not 
commonly  used  for  the  detection  of  nitric  and 
acetic  aads.  Color  tests  are  usually  employed 
instead.  To  test  for  acetic  add,  the  ariguial 
solution  may  be  made  neutral,  and  a  few  drops 
of  ferric  chloride  addeu.  If  acetates  are  present, 
the  solution  takes  on  a  dark  red  color,  owing  feo 
the  formaticm  of  ferric  acetate.  To  test  for 
nitrates,  a  portion  of  the  original  solution  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  ferrous  sukgbatt  in  a 
test  tube,  and  strong  sulphuric  add  is  poured 
down  the  side  of  the  inclined  tube,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  mix  with  the  contents,  but  to 
form  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  If 
nitrates  are  present,  a  purplish  or  reddish  rin^^ 
changing  to  a  dark  brown,  will  be  observed  at 
the  surface  of  separation  of  the  two  liquids. 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Inorganic 
Substances. 

Quantitative  analysis  is  far  more  difficult 
than  mere  qualitative  analysis,  and  cannot  be 
treated  adequately  in  a  general  encyclopaedia. 
As  has  been  said,  unless  the  nature  of  the  sub* 
stance  is  known  in  some  other  manner  a  pre- 
liminary  qualitative  analysis,  must  be  made. 
Several  usual  methods  of  making  quantitative 
analyses  will  be  described  below. 

Electroljrtic  Method.^  When  the  substance 
to  be  analyzed  is  an  alloy,  or  a  simple  mixture 
of  metallic  salts,  its  metallic  components  may 
often  be  readily  separated  by  the  electrolysis  of 
its  solution,  the  separation  of  the  metals  being 
based  upon  the  known  fact  that  in  electrolysis 
the  nature  of  the  deposit  depends  largely  upon 
the  nature  and  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
solution,  the  sizes  of  the  electrodes  and.  the 
strength  of  the  electric  current  that  is  employed. 
By  systematic  study  of  the  effect  of  these  con- 
ditions in  the  electrolysis  of  mixtures  of  metal- 
lic salts,  it  is  found  to  be  possible  to  deposit 
one  metal  upon  the  cathode,  while  the  others 
remain  in  solution.  The  electrolvtic  method  has 
been  devdoped  to  a  considerabk  extent,  and 
promised  to  be  of  great  value.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  in  extensive  general  use.  For 
details  concerning  it,  consult  Qassen,  ^Quanti- 
tative Analysis  by  Electrolysis,  >  and  various 
papers  published  by  Prof.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  Journal  of  ^  Franklin 
Institute.  Scott's  ^Standard  Methods  of 
Chemical  Analysis^  contains  the  latest  details 
concerning  approved  dectrolytic  methods.  See 
also  the  article  Electrolysis. 

Gravimetric  ICethods.— Strictly,  any  method 
bf  analysis  in  which  the  quantity  of  each  con- 
stituent is  determined  by  weighing  is  a  gravi- 
metric method;  but  the  term  is  usually  tmder^- 
stood  to  exclude  the  electrolytic  method  just 
mentioned.  In  gravimetric  work  the  components 
that  are  to  be  wdghed  may  be  separated  by 
fire-methods,  or  by  selective  predpitation  from 
solution,  as  in  the  scheme  of  qualitative  analyr 
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•is  outlined  above.  The  ftrermetbods  are  com- 
monly used  in  the  estimation  of  gold  and  silver 
aad  are  described  in  the  artxde  Assaying.  The 
wet  methods  do.  not  differ  in  general  theory 
from  the  method  giv&i  above  for  qualitative  an- 
alysts; for  it  is  evident  that  any  precipitate 
which  contains  only  one  base  may  be  isolated 
and  wdghed^  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  base 
present  may  be  calculated  from  the  observed 
weight  of  the  predpitate^  and  its  known  chemi- 
cal fonnubk  But  the  practical  case  is  by  no 
means  as  simple  as  this  statement  would  mdir 
cale,  becauise  certain  matters  of  detail,  that  are 
not  of  the  slightest  importance  in  qualitative 
worl^  HMist  be  attended  to  with  jgreat  care  in 
quantitative  analysis.  For  example  the  sub- 
stance that  is  to  be  determined  must  be  isolated 
hjf  a  method  that  will  ensure  its  perfect  separa- 
tion from  eveiy  other  substance  that  may  be 
present;  that  predpitate  that  is  to  be  wdghed 
must  be  granular  enough*  to  be  filtered  easily 
and  without  loss;  the  predpitate  must  not  be 
liable  to  oxidation  nor  to  other  change  upon 
exposure  to  air  for  such  time  as  its  manipula- 
tion may  demand;  it  must  be  of  such  nature 
that  it  can  be  thoroughly  dried;  and  it  must 
not  be  hygroscopic  enough  to  absorb  sensible 
(luantities  of  water  from  the  air,  from  the  time 
it  is  dried  until  the  weighing  has  been  com- 
pleted. Thus  in  qualitative  analysis  aluminum 
may  be  recognized  by  the  predpitation  of  the 
hydrate ;  but  in  quantitative  analysis  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  metal  to  the  form  of  the 
oxide.  The  hydrate  is  usually  gelatinous  when 
freshly  precipitated,  and  it  retains  traces  of  the 
acid  with  which  the  metal  was  previously  com- 
bined, and  also,  traces  of  the  alkali  that  was 
used  in  the  predpitation  of  the  hydrate.  These 
facts  are  of  no  consequence  in  qualitative  work, 
but  their  imx>ortance  in  quantitative  investiga- 
tion is  evident. 

Volumetric  Methods.— In  volumetric  analy- 
sis the  quantities  that  are  to  be  measured  are 
determined  by  the  measurement  of  volumes,  and 
weighings  are  resorted  to  only  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  standard  reagents  that  are  to  be 
used.  The  reagents  are  made  up  in  certain 
standard  strengths,  according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  wanted;  but  the  usual 
strengths  are  those  designated  as  ^normal*  and 
•decinormaP  solutions.  A  "normal*  solution  is 
one  having  such  a  strength  that  one  litre  of  the 
solution  contains  as  many  grams  of  the  reagent 
as  there  are  units  in  the  reagent's  chemical 
equivalent  Thus  the  chemical  equivalent  of 
sodium  hydrate,  NaOH.  is  (in  round  numbers) 
23  -f  16  -f-  1  =»40;  and  hence  a  «normal»  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydrate  is  one  which  contains 
40  ^ams  of  that  substance  to  the  litre.  A 
''decinormal'  solution  of  this  reagent  contains 
4  grams  of  it  per  litre,  and  a  ^entinormal' 
solution  contains  0.4  ^m  per  litre.  If  the 
reagent  is  a  bivalent  aad,  or  a  salt  of  a  bivalent 
base,  the  number  of  grams  of  it  present  in 
each  litre  of  solution  must  be  equal  to  half  the 
molecular  wdght.  Thus  sulphuric  add,  HaSO^, 
contains  two  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen, 
and  its  molecular  wei^t  is  2  +  32  •+-  64  —  98. 
Hence  a  normal  soltrtion  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains 49  grams  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  per  litre 
of  solution.  The  general  idea  is  to  have  all  of 
die  reagents  of  such  strength  that  if  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  any  ^normal'  add  solution  be 
added  to  one  cubic  centimeter  of  any  ^normal* 
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alkaline  saliidon,  the  mixture  will  be  precisely 
neutral.  As  an  illustration  of  the  method  that 
is  f oUowed^  let  it  be  assumed  that  a  manufac^ 
ttirer  buys  a  carboy  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  wishes 
to  know  what  proportion  of  pure  sulphuric  acid 
it  contains.  If  the  add  were  quite  free  from 
water,  49  grams  of  it  wotdd  be  exactly  ncur 
tralized  by  1,000  cubic  centimeters  (that  is, 
one  litre)  of  any  normal  alkali  solution.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  work  with  one-tenth  of  this 
quantity  of  acid  and  reagent;  so  that  the  ex* 
periment  will  consist  in  wei^mg  out  4.9  grams 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  dilutmg  it  with  water, 
adding  a  piece  of  litmus  paper,  and  letting 
a  normal  alkali  solution  pass  into  it  (pref- 
erably from  a  graduated  burette)  until  the  acid 
is  precisely  neutralized.  If  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  alkali  were  required  to  effect 
the  neutralization,  the  given  sample  of  oil  of 
vitriol  would  be  known  to  contain  100  per  cent 
of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, —  or  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
only  53.9  cubic  centimeters  of  the  normal  alkali 
solution  were  required  to  effect  neutraliza- 
tion, the  sample  would  be  known  to  contain 
53.9  per  cent  of  its  own  weight  of  sul])huric 
acid.  As  a  further  example,  suppose  it  is  de- 
sired to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  sodium 
oxide  present  in  a  given  sample  of  crude  soda 
ash,  without  raising  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  sodium  actually  occurs  as  oxide,  hydrate 
or  carbonate.  The  formula  of  soditun  oxide  is 
Na«0,  and  its  molecular  weight  is  46  +  16  =  62. 
As  it  contains  two  atoms  of  sodium  to  the 
molecule,  we  weig^  out  3.1  grams  (not  6.2 
grams)  of  it,  dissolve  in  water  and  dilute  and 
add  litmus  paper  as  before.  Then  into  the 
solution  we  pass  a  normal  acid  solution  until 
neutralization  is  effected.  If  46.7  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  normal  acid  solution  are  re- 
quired, the  alkali  present  in  the  sample,  when 
computed  as  soditun  oxide,  constitutes  46.7  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  whole.  This  process 
is  called  ^acidimetry^  when  it  is  used  for  esti- 
mating the  strength  of  acids,  and  ^alkalimetry* 
when  it  is  used  in  estimating  tjie  strengths  of 
alkalis.  As  a  further  illustration  of  volumetric 
methods  the  estimation  of  chlorine  (known  as 
"'chlorimetry'*)  may  be  considered.  If  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined  for  chlorine  is  bleaching 
powder,  10  g^ams  of  the  powder  are  dissolved 
by  rubbing  with  water  in  a  mortar,  and  the 
solution  is  diluted  till  it  occupies  a  litre.  It 
is  then  well  shaken,  and  100  cubic  centimeters 
are  drawn  off  into  a  beaker,  Jay  means  of  a 
pipette,  and  treated  with  a  decinormal  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  (AssOt)  until  a  drop  of  the 
mixture,  when  withdrawn  by  a  glass  rod,  gives 
no  blue  stain  upon  filter  paper  that,  has  been 
soaked  in  starch  liquor  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  dednormal 
arsenious  acid  solution  required  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  the  constant  multiplier  0.00355,  and  the 
product  is  the  weight  of  available  chlorine  in 
grams,  contained  in  each  gram  of  the  original 
powder.  (For  explanation  of  the  multiplier 
0.00355,  and  for  full  details  of  this  process  and 
of  volumetric  analysis  generally,  consult  Fran- 
cis Sutton,  <  Systematic  Handbook  of  Volumet- 
ric Analysis^). 

The  analysis  of  gases  ts  of  so  special  a 
character  that  it  is  treated  under  a  separate 
heading.    See  Gasometric  Analysis. 


OfiGANIC  AnAUTSIS. 

In  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds,  no 
general  scheme  can  be  given,  corresponding  to 
that  ^hich  is  used  in  the  systematic  examuia- 
tion  of  inorganic  substances.  The  number  of 
possible  organic  compounds  is  so  great,  that 
practically  nothing  can  be  done  in  me  way  of 
effecting  a  ^proximate*  analysis  of  a  compound 
concernmg  whose  general  nature  we  have  no 
preliminary  information.  For  the  more  or  less 
general  niethods  that  have  been  developed  for 
the  examination  of  special  classes  of  organic 
substances,  advanced  books  on  organic  analysis 
must  be  consulted.  The  ultimate  analysis  of 
an  organic  substance  consisting  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  may  be  effected  by  burning 
the  substance  in  a  glass  tube  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  gas.  The  carbon  is  converted  into  car- 
bon dioxide,  which  is  absorbed  bjr  potash  and 
estimated  quantitatively  by  observing  the  gain 
in  weight  of  the  potash;  and  the  hydrogen  is 
converted  into  water,  which  is  similarly  esti- 
mated by  absorption  of  calcium  chloride.  The 
oxygen  of  the  original  compound  is  then  esti- 
mated by  difference.  When  nitrogen  is  also 
present,  the  process  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated. In  this  case  the  gases  of  combustion 
may  be  passed  over  red-hot  metallic  copper  to 
absorb  the  oxvgen,  and  the  nitrogen  may  be 
measured  in  the  free  state,  the  oxygen  being 
finally  concluded  by  difference,  as  before. 

Consult  (in  addition  to  the  works  mentioned 
above),  Fresenius,  <  Manual  of  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis^  and  ^System  of  Instruction 
in  Quantitative  Chemical  Analyrfs^ ;  Lunge, 
< Technical  Methods  of  Chtmicai  Analysis^; 
'fhorpe,  ^Quantitative  (Chemical  Analysis  >; 
Prescott,  ^Outlines  of  Proximate  Organic 
Analysis.^ 

Allan  D.  Risteen. 

CHEMICAL      CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Chemical  Crystallograpl^  is  concerned  with  the 
relations  between  the  chemical  constitution  of 
crystalhzed  substances  and  the  structure  of  their 
crystals  as  revealed  by  their  form  and  physical 
characters. 

In  1800  Abb^  R^n^  Just  Hauy  announced 
that  to  every  specific  substance  of  definite 
chemical  composition  capable  of  existing  in  the 
solid  condition  there  appertains  a  crystalline 
form  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  that  sub^ 
stance.  Despite  the  many  controversies  involv- 
ing pol^orphism,  and  isomorphism,  this  law 
needs  Uttle  modifying  and  it  is  still  the  belief 
that  each  chemically  definite  body  ciystallizes 
onhr  in  one  symmetry  class  and  has  for  any 
definite  temperature  and  pressure  constant 
angles  and  constant  volume  just  as  it  has  a 
definite  molecular  weight  and  a  definite 
chemical  structure.  Fnrdiermore,  all  the  in- 
vesti^tions  prove  that  substances  in  any  way 
chemically  different  possess  different  shape  and 
volume. 

The  observation  by  Mitscfaerlich  in  1819  that 
the  phosphates  of  ammonium  and  potassium  and 
the  arsenates  of  ammonium  and  potassium  occur 
in  very  similar  crystalline  shapes  led  to  the 
announcement  in  1821  of  the  principle  of 
isomorphism  which  was  in  effect  that  ancilogous 
elements  can  replace  each  other  in  their  crys- 
tallized compounds  without  any  apparent  change 
in  crystalline  form. 
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For  mimy  yetrs  CTit«!iia  "wefe  ^titt^i  by 
which  substances  ^ruly  isotnorphotis^  could  be 
recognized;  for  instance,  simihtrity  in  their 
chemical  molecules  and  reactions/  close  rela- 
tions in  sytmnetry  and  angles  and  above  all 
capacity  to  ctystaflize  together  in  homogeneous 
imxed  crjrstals  ^in  ivhich  ike  physical  eharacttrs 
are  continued  functions^  of  their  cketiiical  com- 
P^siiion.^ 

It  is  now  established  that  except  in  the  iso- 
metric substances,  the  replacement  of  one  ck- 
ment  b^  another  inevitably  produces  some 
change  m  the  angles  and  sometimes  «ven  in  the 
symmetry^  and  while  tlie  change  increases  in 
general  with  increasing  chemical  dissimilarity 
there  are  no  sharp  lines  which  can  be  drawn 
and  series  exist  with  striking  resemblances  in 
angles  and  physical  characters  and  little  or  no 
chemical  resenibfaittce. 

Von  Grolh  in  1870  broadened  and  ssrstema- 
tizcd  die  field  of  chemical  mineralogy  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  definiteness  of  the  changes 
produced  by  the  replacement  of  one  atcxn  or 
group  by  another.  For  instance,  he  showed 
that  the  derivatives  of  benzene,  CtH«,  underwent 
definite  changes  of  structure  by  the  substitution 
of  new  atoms  or  groups,  and  that  even  whiie 
the  crystal  system  mi^ht  change  there  remained 
a  striidng  similarity"  in  angle  in  certain  zon^s, 
and  the  suteratton*  consisted  chittfiy  in  an  elonga- 
tion or  shortening  of  this  zone  axis^  usua^y 
a  crystal  axs&  The  axial  ratios  given  below 
show  that  the  change  is  principally  with  refer- 
ence to  the  d  axis. 

OHi 0.S»1:1K).799 

C«H4(OH)t 0.910;l:0.540 

C«Hi<OH)(NO.)« 0.933:1:0.753 

aH«(OH)CNO)« 0.937:1:0.974 

aamOt)! 0.^:1:0.538 

GiUa(N  Ot)t : a954d  lO.  7  33 

The  study  of  the  changes  which  result  in 
the  crystal  structures  of  different  substaoices 
when  certain  atoms  or  atomic  groups  are  re- 
placed by  others  necessitates  extremely  accu- 
rate physical  and  chemical  determinations.  A 
deeper  insight  into  the  results  has  been  obtained 
by  use  of  the  so-called  "topical  ratios*  or 
"molecular  distance^^  ratios  of  Muthmann,  which 
may  be  explained'  as  follows : 

In  any  space  lattice  the  crystal  elements  «, 
Pf  7,  and  o,  b,  c  are  theoretically  the  angles,  and 
relative  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  elementary 
parallelopipedon  of  the  crystal  structure,  but 
the  parameters  a  :  b  :  c  cannot  be  used  directly 
for  comparison  between  volumes  of  elementary 
parallelopipedons  because  in  each  such  propor- 
tion one  term  is  unity  and  the  ratio  between  the 
unities  is  not  known. 

The  assumption,  however,  is  that  the  volumes  • 
of  the  elementary  parallelopipeda  are  directly 
as  their  molecular  winghts  and  inversely  as 
their  specific  gravities  and  the  quotient  of  the 
first  by  the  second  is  called  the  molecular  vol- 
ume. By  appropriate  formulse  the  relative 
molecular  volumes  of  different  substances  may 
be  combhied  with  their  respective  crystal  ele- 
ments and  the  topical  parameters  x:  ^*  f^  oh- 
tained  and  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  ele- 
mentary parallelopipeda  of  different  substances 
with  the  same  type  of  space  lattice  compared 
term  by  term,  thus  making. clear  the  changes 
which  will  be  produced  in  any  structure  by  the 
substitution  of  one  element   for  another. 

For  instance,  the  rhombic  sedes  of  isomor- 


1>hotis  sulphates  and  selenates  of  potassium, 
rubidium  and  caesium  exhibit  the  same  forms 
and  their  correspon<fing  angles  vary  less  than 
one  degree.  The  calctdated  topical  ratios  are: 
X  if  iJ 

KSCk 3.8810        3.8754        4.9964 

ItbiSOi 4.0340        4.0039        5.2366 

Cs^Oi 4.2187         4.1849        5.2366 

KiSeOc 4.0291         4.0068        5.1171 

itbiSeOi 4.1672        4.1315        5.3461 

C«SeO« 4.3457         4.3040        5.60^8 

From  tibese  Tutton  concludes  that  one  atom 
of  sulphtir  or  selenium  lies  between  two  of  the 
alkali  metal  and  ail  three  extended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  w  because  in  passing  from  the  sulphate 
of  one  metal  to  that  of  the  next  in  the  periodic 
classification  or  from  selenate  to  selenate  the 
principal  change  is  the  vertical  direction  « 
whereas  in  passing  from  sulphate  to  selenate 
of  the  same  metal  the  horizontal  directions 
X  and   if    are  more  changed. 

Such  a  series  as  that  mentioned,  Tutton 
calls  a  Eutropic  series,  the  interchangeable  ele- 
ments belonging  to  the  same  §roup  in  the 
periodic  system,  and  in  such  a  series  tne  angles 
and  the  physical  properties  of  the  crystals  are 
functions  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  intei;- 
changeable  elements.  He  uses  the  term  Iso- 
morphous  in  a  broad  sense  to  include  sub- 
stances which  bear  some  definite  chemical  anal- 
ogy, crystalline  in  the  same  S3mimetry  class, 
develop  the  same  forms  and  differ  in  angles 
only  by  a  few  degrees,  rarely  over  three. 

Possibly  the  most  important  general  result 
of  the  study  of  morphotropic  changes  is  the 
proof  that  the  atom  has  a  definite  place  and 
exerts  a  definite  influence  on  the  structure,  for 
this  must  be  so  if  the  substitution  of  one  par- 
ticular element  for  another  produces  a  quanti- 
tative and  definitely  orientea  change  in  struc- 
ture in  whatever  salt  the  substitution  is  made. 

Polsrmorphism  or  Physical  Isomerism.— 
That  an  element  or  compound  may  occur  in 
two  or  more  distinct  crystalline  forms  was  first 
observed  by  Mitscherlich  in  1821,  who  found 
that  by  slowly  cooling  fused  sulphur,  mono- 
clinic  crystals  were  developed  and  that  these 
on  standing  passed  spontaneously,  without 
again  being  fused,  into  the  usual  orthorhombic 
ctystals. 

This  property,  now  known  as  polymorphism, 
was  formerly  attributed  to  a  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  chemical  molecules  in  the  so- 
called  physical  molecules,  but  is  now  regarded 
as  due  to  the  existence  of  different  positions  of 
equilibrimn  in  the  homogeneous  arrangement 
of  the  atoms,  each  position  being  most  stable  at 
a  particular  temperature. 

Many  substances  have  been  shown  to 
present  two  or  more  solid  ^phases,*  each  char- 
acterized by  specific  form,  optical  properties, 
melting  point,  specific  gravity,  etc.,  and,  while 
in  general  each  ^phase*  has  certain  tempera- 
ture limits  beyond  which  it  cannot  exist  it  is 
possible  for  two  modifications  to  exist  under 
the  same  conditions  when  once  formed,  thou^ 
one  is  the  less  stable  aiid  sometimes  passes 
gradually  or  suddenly  to  the  more  stable  modi- 
acatioiL 

Polymorphism  mu.3t  not  be  confounded  with 
^chemical  isomerism^  in  which  the  differences 
between  two  substances  with  the  same  per- 
centage composition  are  due  either  to  the  dif- 
ferent number  of  atoms  or  the  different  linking 
of  the  atoms  in  the  chemical  molecule. 
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The  distinction  between  polymorphism  and 
chemical  isomerism  can  sometimes  be  made  by 
melting  or  dissolving  the  substance.  In  the 
resultant  amorphous  condition  all  differences 
due  strictly  to  crystal  structure  disappear. 

In  chemical  isomeres  on  the  contrary, 
fusion  or  solution  does  not  -destroy  the  differ- 
ences. Lehmann  states  that  itt  Sticn  fusions  or 
solutions  of  polymorphic  substances  crystals  of 
either  modifications  grow  further  on  being 
placed  in  contact  with  the  amorphous  liquid 
mass,  but  such  a  solution  or  fusion  will  in  con- 
tact with  a  chemical  isomere  usually  grow 
only  its  own  kind  of  crystal. 

Adding  one  chemical  isomere  to  the  other 
raises  or  lowers  the  melting  or  freezing  points, 
whereas  adding  one  polymorphous  form  to  the 
other  does  not,  ^ete  results  always  the  melting 
point  of  the  more  stable  form. 

Polymorphism  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  *poly symmetry®  or  the  tendency  of  crys- 
tals of  a  substance  of  a  certain  grade  of  sym- 
metry to  unite  to  apparently  simple  forms  of 
higher  symmetry.  For  instance,  substances 
which  are  orthorhombic,  monoclinic  or  triclinlc 
often  unite  to  apparently  hexagonal  forms,  and 
although  twin  lamellae  usually  reveal  the  com- 
posite structure,  at  times  repeated  twinning  may 
yield  a  structure  in  no  way  distinguishable 
from  that  of  a  hexagonal  crystal. 

In  such  a  case,  however,  the  physical  prop- 
erties are  those  of  the  original  less  symmetrical 
mater^l  and  intermediate  states  usually  c^n  be 
found,  whereas  in  the  polymorphous  substance 
the  ®phases*^  differ  in  their  physical  characters. 
.  When  a  fused  compound  capable  of  s^sum- 
ing  different  ^phases*  is  cooled,  the  tempera- 
ture falls  steadily  until  the  transformation 
temperature  is  reached  when  the  rate  sudden^ 
changes  and  coincidently  the  physical  prop- 
erties and  cn^stalline  form  change.  For  in- 
stance, according  to  Lehmann,  the  ordinary 
orthorhombic  crystals  of  •  ammonium  nitrate 
.melt  at  about  168  degrees.  If  such  a  melted 
mass  is  gradually  cooled  there  form  eight-rayed 
skeleton  crystals,  isotropic  in  polarized  light, 
which  at  127  degrees  suddenly  become  doubly 
refracting,  increase  in  size  and  become  rhombo- 
hedra.  At  87  degrees  acicular  orthorhombic 
crystals  develop  regularly  about  the  rhombo- 
.hedral  crystals.  These  phenomena  are  ob- 
.tained  in  reverse  order  if  the  cooled  mass  is 
reheated  gradually. 

Morphotropic  Relations  between  Pol3^ 
morphfl. —  An  interesting  empirical  relation  esc- 
ists  between  polymorphic  modifications  which 
may  be  expressed  as  follows:  If  comparable 
•set-ups*  have  been  chosen  then  the  products 
of  each  crystal  volume  by  the  corresponding 
specific  gravity  are  in  simple  mathematical  ratio. 
-By  crystal  volume  is  meant  the  volume  of  the 
unit  pyramid.    For  example: 

Cryttal  Vol.    Sp.  Gr.     Product    Ratio 

llarcattte 2.094        4.86  10.18  2 

Pyrite 1  5.10  5.10  1 

Senannoiitite 1  5.25  5.25  1 

Valcntinite 9.179        S.72  52.50  10 

Calcite...: ;  0.7399      2,713  2.0072  3 

Aragonite 0.4489      2.95  1.324  2 

Qctahedrite 0.71084    3.84  2.7296  1 

Brooldte 0.6667       4.065  2.7101  1 

Ratilc 0.6440      4.239  2.730  1 


Bnaatt<>inorphiBiii;-*Pa$t€ur  in  1848  showed 
that  racemic  acid  decomposed  bv  solution  into 
two  varieties  of  tartaric  acid  and  that  while  the 
solution  of  one  possessed  the  power  to  rotate 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  the  solu- 
tion of  the  other  rotated  this  plane  a  corre- 
sponding amount  to  the  left,  and  that  die  crys- 
tals of  uese  two  varieties  were  eaantiomor^c 
mirror  images  of  each  other  (like  ri^ht  and 
left  hand).  Further  stud^  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  same  relations  existed  in  other  so-called 
optically  active  compounds. 

Such  a  result  is  attributed  to  enantiomor- 
phous  chemical  molecules  and  resultant  enantio- 
morphous  crystal  struaures,  the  struaure  of 
the  racemic  acid  corresponding  to  an  inter- 
penetration  of  the  two  enantiomorphous  struc- 
tures. 

Structure  Indicated  by  Formula^— An  inter- 
esting relation  between  chemical  composition 
and  ciystalline  form  was  shewn  by  Tsdbermak 
in  1903.  If  the  repetition  of  equivalent  direc- 
tions in  the  crystal  corresponds  to  repetition 
of  correspondiujg  atoms  or  groups  this  is  likely 
to  diow  even  in  the  simpler  formidae.  Thus 
many  rhombohedral  minerals  show  a  three-fold 
arrangement  in  the  formula  which  may  be 
written  as  A«B  whereas  in  tetragonad  minerals 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  four*fold  A4B  in 
isometric  to  either  three- fold  or  four-fc4d,  and 
in  hexa^nal  the  six- fold,  A«B  may  be  as- 
sumed, A  corresponding  sometimes  to  one 
member  as  O,  CI,  HiO,  and  sometimes  to  a 
pair.    Examples  are: 

Rhomboludral..FTmutitt..  3AgS.A8....  Hematite  OtPei 

Tttragonal . . .  Zixxaon 042^ Caasiterite  0«Sn 

isometric Bulytite. . .  Bi43Si04. Senannoatite 

HexanmaL...  Beryl 6(SiOa)  BeaAh.  Ob  Sbt 

See  CeystaujOC»aphy;  Crystal;  Crystallot 
Chemical  Analysis;  Physical  Crystalloo- 
rafhy;  Mineralogy. 
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CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY,  The.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  published  (1916)  in  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
covering  the  special  census  of  manufactures 
taken  for  the  year  1914,  the  American  chemical 
industry  ranks  among  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing interests  in  the  country.  (>utranked  onlv 
by  such  industries  as  those  of  iron  and  steel, 
woolen  goods  and  cotton  manufactures  —  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  cattle  killing,  the 
making  of  boots  and  shoes  and  of  clothing,  as 
well  as  several  other  ^assemblings  industries, 
are  not  accounted  as  manufactures  proper  by 
the  census  statisticians  —  it  also  represents  a 
wider  diversity  of  interests  than  any  other  of 
the  great  industries  which  combine  to  represent 
the  source  of  revenue  that  has  made  the  United 
States  the  most  prosperous  of  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
to  recall  what  a  brief  period  of  existence  this 
-industry  has  had  in  the  United  SUtes.    Great 
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as  the  pTopordoas  are  to  which  it  has  attained' 
to-day,  not  one  of  its  products  are  known  to 
have  been  made  in  America  prior  to  about  100. 
3rears  ago :  tonday,  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union 
that  cannot  boast  of  prosperous  chemical  estab- 
lishments, and  less  than  a  century  ago,  not  on^ 
such  factory  anywhere  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  best  reports  that  are  ob- 
tainable, the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  chem- 
icals in  any  considerable  quantity  was  made  in 
1810,  when  8,000  pounds  of  copperas  were  pro- 
duced in  Vermont,  and  a  lesser  amount  in 
Maiyland.  Three  years  later  an  equally  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  manufacture  alum 
in  Maryland  and,  in  1816,  a  Baltimore  house 
began  to  make  chemicals,  paints  and  medicines 
for  the  general  trade.  It  is  true  that  some  oil 
of  vitriol  had  been  made  in  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1793,  but  the  quantity  was  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice  except  as  a  his-' 
torical  incident.  According*  to  the  census  re- 
ports of  1820,  there  were  but  two  chemical 
manufactories  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York. 

In  spite  of  this  small  beginning  tlie  chemical 
industry  spread  so  rapidly  that,  b^  1830,  ft  had 
become  a  trade  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  country.  Prior  to  about  1815  everything 
needed  in  this  fine  had  been  imported  from 
Europe  and  as  this  necessitated  the  addition 
of  transportation  and  other  charges  to  the  orig- 
inal cost,  the  American  manufacturers  who  had' 
need  of  such  products  in  their  factories  and 
shops  were  very  glad  to  learn  that  such  ma- 
terials might  be  produced  in  their  own  land. 
For  economy's  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
tfierefore,  they  were  readv  to  patronize  any 
local  firm  that  would  undertake  to  make  the 
diemicals  they  required,  so,  in  1830,  the  census 
reports  told  a  different  story. 

Whereas,  in  1820,  the  chemical  industry  had. 
been  worthy  of  sti^^t  notice,  10  years  later  it 
had  been  extended  to  such  a  degree  that  the- 
30  firms  then  engaged  in  the  business  repre- 
sented an  invested  capital  of  $1,158^000,  and-  an 
annual  product  of  fully  $1,000,000.  Alum,  cop« 
peras  and  several  other  articles  were  then  so 
largely  manufactured  in  America  that  the 
foreign  product  had  been  almost  entirely  ex* 
eluded  from  this  market.  And  in  addition,  ther 
list  of  American  productions  then  included 
calomel  and  a  number  of  other  mercurial  prepa^ 
rations,  Rochelle  and  Glauber's  salts,  ammonia, 
oil  of ,  vitriol,  sulphate  of  quinine,  tartar  emetic; 
Prussian  blue,  dhrome  yellow,  chrome  green, 
refined  saltpetre,  borax  and  camphor,  acetate 
and  nitrate  of  lead,  pmssiate  and  bichromate  of 
potash  and  tartaric,  nitric,  muriatic,  oxalic  an^' 
acetic  acids. 

Great  as  this  advancement  was,  however, 
those  who  compare  this  first  report  of  a  prac- 
tically infant  industry  with  the  census  fibres 
that  were  gathered  in  1914  will  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  great 
manufacturing  interests  have  extended  thei# 
operations. 

A  sunimary  of  the  dienucal  industi^r  in  1009 
showed  2,140  estahKshments  in  operati<)n,  with 
a  combined  capital  of  $483,729,410.  There  were 
engaged  in  conducting  the  business,  as  officers, 
firm  members  and  clerks,  17,671  persotos,  whose 
salaries  amounted  to  $86,743,333 :  and  70,426  em^ 
pfoyees,  whose'  wages  amounted  to  $38;658,201. 
The  cost  ol  materials  was  $25^115,971,  and  tM 


value  of  the  products  was  $425,064,540 —  the' 
value  added  by  manufacture  being,  therefore, 
$166,968,565. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  may  be- 
noted  by  comparing  with  the  above  figures  those 
ol  the  special  census  of  1914,  as  follows:  In 
that  year  there  were  2,461  establishments  em^ 
ploying  $722,988y87l-  capital  Officers,  firm 
members  and  clerks  numbered  24,670,  whose 
salaries  aggregated  $36,631,960i  Employees' 
numbered  86>788,  whose  wages  amounted  to  $53,- 
021,371.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  used 
amounted  to  $340,216^702  and  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $547,801,957  — the  value  added  by 
manufacture  being  $207,585,235. 

Among  all  the  strictlv  chemical  products  the 
most  important  is  and  haa  long  been  sulphuric 
acid,  owing  to  the  supremacy  wluch  it  rnaln^ 
tains  over  all  other  known  chemicals  in  the 
promotion  of  the  great  manufacturing  interests. 
A  comparison  of  the  qtanrities  produced  dur- 
ing the  several  census  years^  therefore,  as-  well 
as  a  comparison  showing  the  reduction  *  of 
prices  that  hsiS'  obtained,  will  give  the  reader  a 
very  good  general  idea  of  the  marvelous  ad- 
vancement that  has  been  made  in  the  manufac-' 
tnre  of  chemicals  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  allied  industries  the  refining  of 
petroleum  takes  first  rank  in  value  of  output, 
reaching  nearly  ^100,000,000 ;  with  the  fertilizer 
industry  second,  with  products  valued  at  over 
$168^000,000.  The  latter  figures  are  particulariy 
interesting  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they 
indicate  quite  clearly  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Of  course,  the  history  of  the  farming  indus*- 
.  try  in  the  past  has  been  a  record  of  ^^ss  igno-. 
raaoe  and  prodigal  wastefubieas,  espeaaily  in  the 
matter  of  fertilisation.  Through  carelessness^ 
or,  perhaps  more  often«  through  want  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  trade,  the  American 
farmer  has  penoitted  vast  quantities  of  valu- 
able manurial  materials  to  soak  into  ground 
where  they  could  be  no  use,  or  to  find  their 
wajT  to  the  sea.  In  the  old  days,  instead  of' 
devising  some  method  of  preventing  such  waste- 
in  the  future,  the  agriculturist  continued  hi% 
primitive  methods,  until,  at  last,  the  manufac- 
turer of  artificial  fertilizers  came  to  his  assist* 
ance,  and,  by  the  aid  of  chemicals  and  mechani- 
cal devices^  converted  worthless  matter  into 
valuable  merchandise. 

To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  use  to  which 
this  product  of  the  chemical  arts  is  put  by  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  a  brief  computation.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  may  say  that  300  pounds  of  ferti- 
lizers are  used  to  an  acre  of  land ;  and,  as  the 
total  output  of  the  country  aggregated  33,654,- 
000,000  pounds.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would 
require  no  less  than  112,200,000  acres  to  ex- 
haust such  a*  product.  As  the  figures  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  now  show  that  large 
areas  of  this  country  are  already  becoming  un-* 
profitable  as  farming  lands  unless  artificial  fer- 
tiliring  is  to  be  used  to  ^rich  them,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  great  manufactories  for  the 
making  of  such  materials  should  have  been 
pstablShed  in  so  many  sections. of  the  country, 
and  that  the  output  ot  fertilizers  in  1914  should 
be  five  times  that  of  1900. 

At  classified  by  the  census  bureau,  ^e  chemi- 
cal industry  has  two  grand  divisions :  The  gen« 
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eral  chemical  industry,  and  the  allied  industries 

—  those  in  which  the  processes  of  manufacture 
are  essentially  chemical.  The  latter  group  in- 
cludes (1)  manufacture  of  dyestuflfs  and  tan- 
ning extracts;  (2)  manufacture  of  essential 
oils;  (3)  manufacture  of  explosives;  (4)  the 
fertilizer  industry;  (5)  paint  and  varnish  in- 
dustry; (6)  petroleum  refining;  (7)  manufac- 
ture of  soaps;  (8)  wood  distillation.  The  gen- 
eral chemical  industry  covers  the  manufacture 
of  strictly  chemical  substances,  and  is  subdi- 
vided according  to  products,  as  follows: 

Acids,  comprising  chiefly  stilphuric,  nitric 
smd  mixed  acids,  and  other  acids  used  largely 
in  commercial  quantities  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  In  1914  there  were  194  establish- 
ments making  sulphuric  acid.  Their  combined 
output  of  adds  lor  sale  reached  a  value  of 
$15,395,133.  At  least  as  much  more  was  made 
and  used  in  the  plants  making  it,  and  did  not 
pass  directly  into  commerce.  The  output  of  SOr 
degree  (Baum^)  acid  was  1,677,649  tons  (of 
2,000  pounds),  of  which  451,121  tons  were  sold 
for  $2,709,350:  of  60-degrec  acid,  795,489  tons, 
of  which  545,562  tons  were  sold  for  $3,754,866; 
of  66-degree  acid,  828,466  tons,  of  which  732,* 
186  tons  were  sold  for  $8,042,422;  and  of  oleum 
or  fuming  add  77.758  tons,  of  which  62,354 
tons  were  sold  for  $888,495.  The  production  of 
50<-degree  add  exceeded  in  quantity  that  of 
1909  by  onlv  2.1  per  cent,  but  the  output  of  60- 
degree  add  was  320  per  cent,  and  of  the  66- 
dqgree  add  49.9  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 

Nitric  add  was  made  in  52  establishments, 
whose  combined  output  was  78,589  tons,  of 
which  14,685  tons  sold  for  $1,591,625  — an  in- 
crease of  17.3  per  cent  since  1909. 

Mixed  adds  (sulphuric  and  nitric)  were 
made  by  37  establishments,  with  an  output  of 
112,124  tons,  of  which  42,725  tons  were  sold  for 
$2,204,480— an  increase  over  1909  of  49.4  per 
cent  in  the  quantity  made  though  but  18.5  per 
cent  in  the  price  received. 

Gtric  add  was  made  m  three  establishments 
whose  production  was  2,657,840  pounds,  valned 
at  $1,516,336 — an  increase  of  95.1  per  cent  in 
value,  and  26.4  per  cent  in  quantity. 

Muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid  was  made  in 
31  establishments  whose  output  was  337,167,882 
pounds,  of  which  170,876,878  pounds  were  sold 
for  $1,348,805  —  a  decrease  of  15.9  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  23.3  per  cent  in  value  as  compared 
with  the  figures  for  1909. 

Oldc  acid  was  manufactured  in  seven  estab- 
fishments,  the  output  aggregating  23,187,570 
pounds,  of  which  21,932,736  pounds  were  sold 
for  $1,301,353  — an  advance  of  34  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  54  per  cent  in  value  over  1909. 

Acetic  add  was  made  in  13  establishments, 
the  output  aggregating  75,303,375  pounds,  of 
which  70,617,637  jpounds  were  sold  for  $1,272,294 

—  showing  an  mcrease  of  24.1  per  cent  in 
(luantity  made,  sind  a  decrease  of  4.8  per  cent 
in  the  price  received. 

Stearic  acid  was  made  In  10  establishments 
whose  combined  output  was  14,351,404  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,242,492— an  increase  of  &7  per 
cent. 

No  other  adds  reached  a  production  valued 
at  $1,000,000. 

Alvmft  engaged  19  establishments  with  a  total 
output  of  313,712,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,467,- 


969 — an  increase  of  13.5  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  14.7  per  cent  in  value. 

Bleaching  Materials  were  made  in  51  estab* 
lishments,  and  their  output  was  valued  at  $4,- 
964,403,  an  increase  of  54.4  per  cent  since  1909. 
These  products  include  chloride  of  time  or 
bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  soda  and  other 
hypochlorites,  hvdrogen  peroxide  (or  dioxide), 
sodium  (and  other)  peroxide  (or  dioxide),  bi- 
sulphites of  soda,  lime,  etc.,  dilorine,  sulphur 
dioxide^  lime-sulphur  solutions^  etc.  Hvpo- 
chiorites  constitute  the  most  important  class, 
aggregating  222,152,000  pounds^  valued  at  $2,- 
578^9,  an  increase  over  1909  of  902  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  44.3  per  cent  in  value.  Of  the 
total  value,  $1,714,83/  was  gained  by  electro- 
chemical processes.  Hydrogen  peroxide  en- 
gaged 20  establishments  whose  combined  output 
was  32,594,807  pounds,  valued  at  $1,303,596— 
an  increase  of  49.7  per  cent  since  1909. 

Cyanides  were  made  in  six  establishments, 
the  production  amounting  to  16,450,225  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,398^674  — an  increase  of  23.5  per 
cent  over  tne  figures  of  1909. 

Plastics,  including  pyroxylin  (under  van- 
our  trade  names — ceHuloid,  nberloMJ^  viscoloid, 
xylonite,  etc.),  viscose^  artificial  silk,  bakelite, 
rubber  substitutes*  and  all  plastic  materials 
based  on  rubber,  gutta  percha,  fibrin,  casein, 
gluten,  gums,  glue,  etc.,  as  cementing  agents, 
en^ged  24  establishments  which  produced  ma- 
terials valued  at  $13,895,784  —  an  increase  over 
1909  of  86  per  cent. 

Sodas  and  Sodium  products  were  made  in 
68  esUblishments.  The  output  was  1,371,105 
tons  of  soda,  valued  at  $22,616^696,  and  169,049 
tons  of  sodium  salts  valued,  at  $8^,572.  T^e 
increase  since  1909  was  41.7  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  12.7  per  cent  in  value. 

Gases,  compressed  and  liquefied,  were  made 
in  127  establishments  whose  output  was  valued 
at  $8,097,720  —  an  increase  of  56^  per  cent  over 
1909. 

Electric  Chemicals  —  those  made  by  the  aid 
of  electricity-^bicluded  aluminum;  phosphorus; 
silicon;  sodium;  carbon  in  its  allotropic  fonn 
of  graphite  or  plumbago;  chlorine;  oxygen; 
hydrogen;  ferro-alloys;  copper,  titaniuni,  and 
vanadium  compositions  and  other  alloys;  car- 
borundum; alundum;  caustic  soda;  caustic 
potash;  sodium  peroxide;  chloride  of  lime  and 
other  hypochlorites;  bisulphide  of  carbon;  and 
muriatic  add.  The  electrical  production  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  is  not  included.  These 
substances  were  manufactured  in  36  establish- 
ments, and  the  output  was  valued  at  $29,661^9 
—  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  over  the  1909  value. 
The  products  of  largest  value  were  ferro- 
alloys, $2,859,482:  caustic  spda  and  potash  and 
lye,  $2,309,511;  hypochlorites,  $1,714,387;  and 
chlorates,  $1,131,316. 

Potash  and  potassium  products  engaged 
39  establishments  whose  total  output  was  valued 
at  $4,094,927. 

Coal-tar  Products  were  made  in  40  estab* 
lishments  whose  output  was  valued  at  $8,839,506. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  by-products 
of  coking  plants.  Of  the  total  value,  the  manu- 
facturers of  synthetic  dyes  produced  $4,652,947, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  medicines, 
$774,350. 

Fine  Chemicals. — ^This  division  includes  the 
high  grade  chemicals  rated  ^CP.,'  or  chemically 
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ire,   as  well   as  many   laboratory  products, 
eir  combined  value  was  $10|3 16^19. 

The  Allied  Industries. 

pye8tu£Fs  and  Extracts-— The  manufacture 
of  natural  dyestuff«  and  tanning  ^extracts  en- 
gaged 112  establishments,  whose  total  product 
was  valued  at  $20,576»769 — an  increase. of  29 
per  cent  since  1909. 

Essential  Oils  were  made  in  106  establish- 
ments (of  which  53  were  in  Michigan  and  29 
in  Indiana)  whose  total  output  was  valued  at 
$2,565,361  —  an  increase  of  44.7  per  cent  since 
1909. 

Explosives  were  made  in  III  establishments, 
the  combined  output  aggregating  in  value  $41,- 
453^9  — an  increase  of  3.5  per  cent  since  1909. 

Fertilizers  engaged  1,124  establishments 
whose  combined  output  was  16,827,000  tons» 
valued  at  $168*388,405  —  an  increase  of  50.5  per 
cent  since  1909. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  were  made  in  855 
establishments,  of  which  618  were  devoted  to 
pjaants  and  237  to  varnishes.  The  paint  produc- 
tion was  valued  at  $113,953,084,  and  the  varnish 
production  at  $35,096,736.  a  combined  value  for 
this  section  ot  $149,049,820  —  an  increase  over 
the  1909  figures  of  16.9  per  cent  A  subsection 
is  made  of  the  46  additional  establishments 
which  manufacture  boneblacl^  carbon  black 
and  lampblack;  to  the  value  of  ^949,797  —  an 
increase  of  38.1  per  cent  since  1909. 

Petroleum  Refining  eneaged  176  establish- 
ments whose  combined  products  were  valued  at 
$396,36L405  —  an  increase  of  672  per  cent  since 
1909.  These  establishments  constmied  as  raw 
material  191,262,724  barrels  of  crude  oil,  and 

Produced  naptha  and  gasoline,  illuminating  oils, 
uel  oils,  lubricating  oils,  greases,  paraffin  wax, 
etc 

Soap  manufacture  engaged  513  establish- 
ments, whose  combined  production  was.  in 
value,  $135,340,499  —  a  decrease  of  2.S  per  cent 
from  tne  1909  figures.  The  output  comprised 
2,064,288,000  pounds  of  hard  soaps,  57,000,000 
pounds  of  soft  and  liquid  soaps  and  45,419^27 
pounds  of  glycerine,  the  last  named  valued  at 
$7,562,423  above  the  value  of  the  soap  produc- 
tion. 

Wood  Distillation  was  conducted  in  101 
establishments,  the  output  being  valued  at  $10,- 
236,332  —  a  very  slight  increase  over  1909.  The 
figures  include  the  output  of  14  establishments 
engaged  in  making  turpentine.  Other  products 
were  7,196,975  gallons  of  wood  alcohol,  as  w^ 
as  acetate  of  lime,  acetone,  formaldehyde, 
acetic  acid,  wood  creosote,  etc. 

Oiemical  production  comprises  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  combinations  of  raw  materials 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  detailed  view  of  the  subject  without  go- 
ing far  beyond  the  restrictions  which  space  fixes 
upon  such  an  article  as  this,  and  yet  it  is  t6  this 
variety  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  to  its  almost 
numberless  combinations,  that  the  chemical 
industry  owes  its  unique  position  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  Although  it  is  impossiUe  to  give 
all  the  raw  materials  and  their  combinations, 
it  may  be  said  in  brief  that  scarcely  any  sub- 
stance on  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  the  purest 
water  to  the  blackest  tar,  fails  to  find  a  new 
utility  in  the  chemist's  hands.  And  thousands  of 
industries  exist  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  foreign  lands  as  well,  solely  to  supply  the 


raw  materials  needed  in  the  chemical  industry. 
Some  little  idea  as  to  the  enormous  quantities 
of  raw  materials  thus  consumed  may  be  gained 
by  fip^ures  for  some  of  the  principal  substances 
as  given  in  the  1914  census.  The  amount  of 
petrolieum  so  used  was  28k689,400  tons;  of  iron 
pyrites^  1,581.600  tons j  of  nitrate  of  soda,  412,- 
748  tons  (all  from  Chile) ;  of  sulphur,  82,248 
tons. 

In  the  United  States  the  manufacturers  of 
chemicals  have  such  a  wide  range  of  territory 
from  which  to  select  their  location  that  they 
have  not  infrequently  constructed  their  plant  in 
some  position  of  convenience  to  their  natural 
products.  The  markets  for  such  chemical  pro- 
ductions^ howeveri  are  far  apart,  but  they  may 
be  classified  in  a  list  of  such  attractive  points 
as  the  great  centres  of  the  textile  manu-^ 
facture,  of  the  dyeing,  and  bleaching  works« 
the  great  oil  refineries,  the  artificial  manure 
works,  etc. 

The  processes  that  are  used  in  the  making  of 
chemicals  are  almost  as  varied  as  its  products, 
and  yet  there  are  certain  mechanical  steps  that 
are  utilized  by  all  of  them.  Such,  for  example^ 
are  the  grindmg,  furnacing,. dissolving,  separat- 
ing, evaporating,  filtration  and  crystallization 
processes.  In  each  ot  these  the  laws  governing 
chemical  constitution  are  closely  followed 
while,  from  time  to  time,  processes  are  improved 
by  inventions,  as  the  competition  of  the  age 
increases  the  demand  for  quicker,  surer  and 
more  economical  methods.  Some  of  the 
present-day  chemical  operations  are  still  the 
result  of  a  long  and  complicated  treatment. 
There  are  instances  in  which  crystallization  and 
decomposition  take  place  very  slowly,  for  both 
are  hastened  or  retarded  bv  n^any  physical  con-* 
ditions;  both  heat  and  col4  like  extreme  a^ita-^ 
tion  and  absolute  quietude,  are  often  required 
by  the  chemist.  Moreover,  when  we  remember 
that  some  of  these  long  and  complicated  proc- 
esses include,  perhaps^  a  continued  series  of 
dissolvings  alternating  with  as  many  crystallize* 
tions,  it  is  not  difikult  to  imagine  why  it  should 
be  necessary  for  manufacturers  to  have  such  an 
abnormally  large  capital  before  they^  can  estab*! 
Ush  themselves  successfully  in  the  industry  o£ 
producing  chemicals. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  money  alone  that  is 
needed  for  one  to  be  able  to  successfullv  con- 
duct a  manufacturing  chemical  establishment^ 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  money  and  a  little 
knowledge  was  all  that  was  required  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturer.  To-day,  however,  all 
this  has  changed.  During  the  past  30  years 
scientific  Germany  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  chemical  researches,  and  with  such 
results  that  the  rest  of  the  world^s  manufac^ 
turers  have  had  all  they  could  do  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  To-day  it  is  the  chemical  lab-, 
oratory  that  is  the  pulse  of  the  entire  factory. 
It  must  be  well  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
apparatus^  operated  by  workers  of  rare  skilL 
for  each  step  in  the  process  is  watched  ana 
regulated  by  a  continuous  series  of  tests  by  the 
laboratory  force. 

Chemical  engineering  is  another  branch  o£ 
the  industry  to  whidi  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  during  the  past  30  years,  and  its  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  plants 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  many  difficult  and  com- 
plicated operations  to  which  the  works  must  be 
adapted  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  courses 
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in  chemical  engineering  by  several  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  of  technical  education. 

The  effect  of  the  European  War  upon  the 
chemical  industry  of  the  United  States  has  been 
remaricable.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  that 
great  conflict,  the  world  trade  in  many  chem- 
icals was  supplied  principally  by  Germany. 
Austria  and  England.  But  since  the  war  closed 
the  ports  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the 
English  plants  turned  to  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  the  chemical  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  faced  an  unprecedented  demand  not 
only  in  its  own  country,  but  from  abroad. 
While  figures  for  the  home  trade  arc  not  avail- 
able, the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  as  to  the  exports  from 
year  to  year  show  the  response  of  the  chemical 
manufacturers  to  the  foreign  demand.  The 
open  figures  following  are  those  of  the  exports 
of  leading  chemicals  for  the  year  ended  30  June 
1916:  the  figures  in  parentheses  are  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1914  —  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war. 

Acids:  sulphuric,  82,020,246  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,990,532  (in  1914,  12,131,750  pounds,  valued 
at  $125,892).  Other  acids,  a  value  of  $22,* 
717,335  (in  1914,  $357,035). 

Copper  sulphate,  17,97&242  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,469,437  (in  1914,  7,375,775  pounds,  valued  at 
$330,007). 

Dyes  and  DyestufFs,  a  value  of  $5,102,002  (in 
1914,  $356,919). 

Extracts  for  tanning,  a  value  of  $5,902,709 
(in  1914,  $639,941). 

Sodium  compounds,  a  value  of  $12,649,854 
(in  1914,  none  at  all). 

All  other  chemicals  exported,  $62,765,752  (in 
1914,  $16,201,563):  The  total  value  of  chem- 
icals exported  was  $113,597,711  (in  1914,  $18,- 
011,358). 

Among  the  ^Allied  Industries,*  the  only 
notable  increase  in  exports  was  in  explosives, 
which  reached  a  value  of  $467,062,000  (in  1914, 
$6,272,000). 

As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
increased  export  trade  in  chemicals,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  France  and  Great  Britain 
took  nearly  all  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
large  part  of  *all  other  adds* ;  Greece,  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Japan  being  the  other  principal 
buyers.  The  increased  exports  of  copper  sul- 
nhate  were  taken  bv  Greece,  Italy,  Canada. 
Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Dutch  Guiana  and 
Uruguay.  The  dyestuffs  (chiefly  natural  dyes) 
went  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Japan  and  Canada.  The  sodium  compounds 
were  bought  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Norway,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Latin 
America,  with  smaller  quantities  to  Japan  and 
Russia.  The  tanning  extracts  went  to  nearly 
every  part  of  the  worid,  many  countries  being 
purchasers  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1906  (the  latest 
complete  figures  available)  the  total  trade  of 
the  world  in  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  fertili- 
rcrs,  amounted  to  $592,467,000,  and  that  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  this  market 
was  but  $41,000,000,  or  about  7  per  cent 
Germany's  export  chemical  trade  at  that  time 
was  $111,000,000,  or  17  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  $63,019,000^  or  11  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  While  the  figures  for  these  latter 
countries  have  not  changed  considerably,  the 
advance  of  the  chemical  exports  of  the  United 


States  to  $113,600,000  establishes  a  new  world's 
record  for  the  United  States. 

RiCHAiQ)   Ferris, 
Editorial  Stajf  of  The  Americana. 

CHEMICAL  MINERALOGY.  See  Min- 
eralogy. 

CHEMICAL    SENSE    IN    ANIMALS. 

See  Animals,  Chemical  Sensk  in. 

CHEMISTRY,  the  science  which  deals  with 
the  composition  and  transformations  of  matter, 
had  its  origin  in  remote  anticiuity.  In  its 
earliest  form  it  was  purely  empirical,  a  mass  of 
disconnected  facts  yrnich  were  brought  to  light 
in  the  natural  course  of  development  of  various 
industries.  In  the  extraction  of  metals  from 
their  ores,  in  the  preparation  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, in  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  the  like, 
many  chemical  data  were  discovered;  and  of 
such  facts  a  large  number  were  known,  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Indeed,  one  i>lausible  deriva- 
tion of  tne  word  •chemistry*  is  from  Khem, 
an  early  name  for  Egypt,  which  has  reference 
to  the  blackness  of  its  soil.  With  this  name  the 
Arabic  word  chema,  to  hide,  seems  to  have 
some  relation;  and  when  we  remember  that 
much  ancient  learning  was  preserved  for  us  by 
Arabian  scholars,  the  descriptions  of  chemistry 
as  the  Egyptian  science,  or  as  the  hidden  or 
occult  art,  become  intelligible.  Secrecy  was  a 
characteristic  of  its  early  practitioners. 

The  one  fundamental  fact  of  chemistry  is, 
that  matter  can  undergo  apparent  transforma- 
tions of  kind,  one  substance  being  converted 
into  another.  For  instance,  wood  becomes 
charcoal,  and  iron  is  changed  to  rust ;  and  facts 
like  these  were  evident  ^ven  to  the  most 
primitive  observers.  As  philosophy  developed, 
these  data  were  necessarily  considered,  the 
nature  of  matter  was  discussed  and  attenmts 
were  made  to  correlate  and  explain  the  phe- 
nomena. Much  of  the  early  speculation  was 
vague  and  mystical,  and  has  little  significance 
to-day ;  but  a  j)art  of  it  was  intensely  practical, 
and  gave  a  dennite  purpose  to  investigation.  If 
matter  can  be  transformed  from  one  substance 
to  another,  why  should  not  the  possibility  o£ 
change  be  universal  ?  All  metals,  it  was  seen, 
had  certain  properties  in  common,  and  so  trans- 
mutability  between  them  was  almost  taken  for 
granted  Thus  alchemy  arose,  with  its  search 
Tor  the  philosopher's  stone  and  its  attempts  to 
convert  base  metals  into  gold;  and^  from 
alchemy  the  chemistry  of  to-day  is  lineally 
descended.  The  discoveries,  even  the  failures, 
of  the  alchemists  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
modem  science,  and  pointed  out  the  best  paths 
for  investigation  to  follow. 

The  Greek  philosophers,  and  especially  Arisr- 
totle,  in  their  attempts  to  interpret  matter,  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  four  elements,  namely, 
eardi,  water,  air  and  fire.  These  names,  how- 
ever^  denoted  properties  rather  than  things,  and 
implied  the  attributes  of  coldness,  wetness,  dry- 
ness and  heat.  The  properties  of  matter  were 
determined  by  these  conditions,  and  could  be 
expressed  by  the  varying  degrees  under  which 
the  latter  were  displayed.  Of  chemical  com- 
bination, as  we  understand  it,  the  ancients  seem 
to  have  had  no  clear  conception ;  they  sought  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  universe  by  reasoning 
alone;  the  experimental  method  as  a  test  ot 
truth  had  not  become  a  court  of  last  appeaU 
To  the  alchemists,  on  the  other  hand,  and  to 
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their  successors,  the  iatrochemtsts,  who  applied 
chemist r>'  to  medical^  uses,  experiment  was  the 
essential  thing.*  and  in  their  hands  true  knowl- 
edge rapidly  increased.  The  alchemical  c!e-. 
ments,  salt,  sulphur  and  mercury,  were  stiH 
names  of  properties ;  but  they  represented  con- 
ceptions which  stood  closer  to  reality  than  the 
earlier  ideas,  since  they  were  based  upon  more 
exact  observations.  Speculation  had  not  been 
dethroned,  but  it  was  no  longer  an  absolute 
ruler. 

To  trace  the  history  of  chemistry  during  its 
formative  period  would  be  impracticable  in  an 
article  of  the  present  scope.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  modem  distinction  between  ele- 
ments and  compounds  was  first  clearly  stated 
by  Robert  Boyle  in  1661.  An  element  is  a  sub- 
stance that  cannot  be  further  decomposed,  but 
which  is  obtainable  from  a  compound  body, 
and  from  which  the  latter  can  again  be  pre- 
pared. He  also  held  that  chemical  combination 
consisted  in  an  approximation  of  the  smallest 
particles  of  matter,  thus  adopting  the  atomic 
hypothesis  which  had  been  current  m  philosophy 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  With  these  teach- 
ings of  Boyle  modem  chemical  theory  practi- 
csuly  began. 

The  chemical  researches  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury were  many  and  varied,  but  most  of  them, 
at  least  during  the  earlier  decades,  were  essen- 
tially qualitative  in  character.  The  fundamental 
importance  of  exact  weight  and  measure  cam«* 
into  recognition  with  extreme  slowness. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  centunr  one 
theory  dominated  chemical  thought,  the  theory 
of  phlogiston,  proposed  by  Becher,  but  de- 
veloped and  completed  by  Stahl.  The  phe- 
nomena of  combustion  had  always  attracted  the 
attention  of  cheniists,  and  the  new  theory  was 
devised  to  explain  them.  Every  combustible 
body  was  supposed  to  contain  a  peculiar  non- 
isolable  substance,  phlogiston;  and  when  com- 
bustion took  place  this  substance  was  thought 
to  be  expelled.  Thus  lead,  when  heated  in  the 
air,  undergoes  a  change  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced by  combustion,  and  yields  a  calx,  or,  as 
we  call  It  now,  an  oxide.  This  calx,  combined 
with  phlogiston,  was  thought  to  exist  in  the 
original  metal,  and  to  be  freed  from  phlogiston 
when  calcination  occurred.  In  this  speculation 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  weight  of  the 
several  bodies,  and  the  fact  that  the  calx  was 
heavier  than  the  metal,  that  a  gain,  not  a  loss, 
was  observed,  seemed  to  offer  no  difficulty  to 
the  believers  in  the  phlogistic  doctrine.  To 
phlogiston  a  negative  wei^t  was  ascribed,  and 
by  this  device  the  real  difficulties  of  the  prob- 
lem were  comfortably  laid  aside. 

In  1774  Joseph  Priestly,  himself  a  believer 
in  phlogiston,  discovered  ox3rgen;  anfd  so  made, 
though  unwittingly,  the  true  interpretation  of 
combustion  possible.  In  1766  Cavendish  had 
discovered  hydrogen;  and  in  1781  he  proved 
that  water  was  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
two  hew  gases.  Cavendish  aho  determined  4h« 
composition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  these  re- 
searches the  foundations  of  a  new  chemistry 
were  laid.  The  two  chief  architects  to  build 
upon  the  foundation  were  a  Frenchman,  La- 
voisier, and  an  Englishman,  Dalton. 

Lavoisier,  by  careful  use  of  the  balance  a^ 
an  instrument  of  research,  proved  that  matter 
was  constant  in  weight,  and  could  tieither  be 
created  nor  destroyed.    In  any  ehemic»t  change 


the  weighlf  of  the  substances  engaged  in  the 
reaction  remained  unaltered.  Studying  combus-*; 
tion  he  showed  that  it  was  merely  combination 
with  oxygen;  and  he  pointed  out  that  respira- 
tion was  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  character. 
He  also  gave  greater  precision  to  the  idea  of 
an  element,  and  announced  the  elementary  na- 
ture of  the  metals;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
other  chemists,  did  much  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rational  system  of  chemical 
nomenclature.  Hitherto  Ae  nam^s  of  com*- 
pounds  had  been  arbitrary  and  often  measing- 
Icss;  now  they  were  made  to  express  with, 
more  or  less  accuracy  the  composition  of  the- 
substances  described. 

Lavoisier  died  in  1794,  a  victim  of  the  French 
Revolution;  and  it  was  not  until  1803  that  the: 
next  really  great  forward  step  in  chemistry  was 
taken  by  Dalton,  who  then  first  announced  his 
fsunous  atomic  theory.  To  support  this  doc- 
trine, which,  bein^  quantitative  in  form,  had 
little  in  common  with  the  atomistic  speculatioftS' 
of  the  philosophers,  Dalton  established  two 
larws,  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  propor- 
tions. That  every  chemical  compound  has  » 
fixed  and  definite  composition  was  recognized 
by  Lavoisier  and  by  other  writer^  before  him, 
but  the  fact  was  disputed  by  Berthollet,  and  it 
remained  for  Daltoa  to  give  its  statement  a  pre- 
cise form.  Dahon  then  went  further,  and. 
found  that  to  every  element  a  definite  combine 
ing  number  cxntld  be  assigned,  and  that  when 
two  elements  united  in  more  Atan  one  propor^ 
tion,  even  multiples  of  that  number  appeared.. 
Thus,  takinff  the  hydrogen  weight  as  unity,  the 
standard  of  comparison,  oi^gen  always  com* 
bines  wi&  other-  dements  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  parts  or  some  simple  multiple  thereof,  and 
so  on  through  the  entire  Hst  of  elementary 
bodies.  Each  one  has  its  own  distinct  com- 
bining weight,  and  this  was  a  condition  which 
Dalton  sought  to  explain.  Fractions  of  the 
weights  did  not  occur,  fractional  atoms  coula 
not  exist,  and  the  two  thoughts  were  connected 
by  Dalton.  Chemical  union,  to  his  mind,  be- 
came a  juxtaposition  of  atoms,  whose  retativt 
weights  were  indicated  by  their  combining  num*- 
bers;  and  so  the  atomic  conce^ption  was  for  the 
first  time  given  a  clear,  quantitative  expression^ 
First,  every  element  is  composed  of  similar 
atoms  which  have  constant  weifi^t.  Secondly,' 
chemical  compounds  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
these  atoms  in  simple  numerical  relations.  Upon 
these  fundamental  statements  the  entire  system' 
of  chemical  philosophy  rests,  so  that  for  a  hun- 
dred years  the  history  of  chemistry  has  been 
the  history  of  the  atomic  theory.  All  chemical 
calculations  are  based  upon  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements,  and  in  all  chemical  formulas 
they  are  implied 

Since  Dalton's  time  great  labor  has  been 
expended  upon  the  exact  determination  of . 
atomic  weights,  and  in  the  discovery  and  de- 
scription of  new  elements  and  compounds.  The 
general  conclusions  which  have  been  established 
by  this  class  of  researches  may  be  summarized 
as  follows :  Every  chemical  substance  is  either 
an  element  or  a  compound.  The  elements^ 
which  are  not  artificial^  separable  into  any 
simpler  bodies,  at  least  by  no  means  vet  dis- 
covered, are  comparatively  few  in  number;  the 
compounds  are  innumerable.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  compounds  are  already  known. 
A  compound  may  be  separated  into  itselementt 
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or  built  up  from  them;  and  its  composition  is 
absolutely  invariable.  In  this  respect  com- 
pounds differ  from  mechanical  mixtures,  in 
which  any  proportion  may  occur.  Flour  and 
sugar  may  be  mixed  together,  but  they  still 
remain  flour  and  sugar,  each  with  its  prop- 
erties unchanged;  no  combination  here  takes 
place.  In  combination,  as  when  gaseoHS 
hydrogen  and  gaseous  oxygen  unite  to  form 
Itquid  water,  they  do  so  only  in  one  fixed  pro- 
portion and  the  characteristics  of  the  original 
substances  disappear.  This  fact  of  combination, 
the  union  of  two  or  more  bodies  to  form  others 
which  arc  widely  different  from  them,  is  clear; 
but  its  mechanism  is  not  yet  tmderstood.  The 
elementary  atoms  of  the  compound  are  drawn 
and  held  together  by  some  form  of  attraction, 
but  its  precise  nature  is  unknown.  The  object 
of  chemistry  is  to  discover  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  union  or  the  decomposition  of  sub- 
stances, and  to  determine  the  limits  within 
which  such  changes  are  possible.  For  the  study 
of  compounds,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  composition,  two  methods  are  em- 
ployed. First,  analysis,  in  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  compound  are  separated, 
and  individually  identified.  Secondly,  synthesis, 
in  which  the  parts  are  forced  to  unite,  and  to 
form  the  compound  which  happens  to  be  under 
investigation.  Furthermore,  analysis  may  be 
either  qualitative  or  quantitative.  In  one  case 
we  merely  ascertain  what  substances  are  pres- 
ent, in  the  other  we  determine  their  exact  quan- 
tity. The  elements^  now  known,  about  80  in 
number,  are  given  in  the  following  table^  to- 
gether with  their  atomic  or  combining  weights 
and  their  symbols.  The  latter  are  abbrevia- 
tions whose  use  will  be  explained  presently. 

Imtbsmational  Atomic  Weights.  1916 

Atomic 

Symbol  weight 

Aluminum Al  27.1 

Antimony 8b  120.2 

Axtoti , A  39 .  88 

AnSenic .As  74.96 

Barium Ba  137.37 

Biamtrth Bi  208.0 

Boron B  11.0 

Bromine Br  79.92 

Cadmium Cd  112.40 

Caesium .C»  132.81 

Cakanm Ca  40.07 

Carbon C  12.005 

Cerium Ce  140.25 

Chlorine Q  35.46  ' 

Chromium Cr  52.0 

Cobalt Co  58.97 

Columbium Cb  93 . 5 

Copper Cu  63.57 

Dyaprosiuitt Dy  162.5 

Erbium Br  167 .7 

Eim>pium Bu  152.0 

Phiortne P  19.0 

Gadolinium Gd  157.3 

Gallium Ga  69.9 

Germanium Ge  72.5 

Gludnum Gl  9.1 

Gold Aa  197.2 

Helium He  4.00 

Holmitun Ho  163 .5 

gydrogen H  1.008 

idhim In  114.8 

Iodine I  126.92 

Iridium Ir  193 . 1 

Iron pie  55.84 

Knnpton Kx  82.92 

Lanthaaum L«  1 39 . 0 

Lead Pb  207.20 

Uthium U  6.94 

Lntedtmi Lu  175.0 

Magnesium ..Mg  24.32 

Manganese ,  Mn  54 .  93 

Mercury ttf  200.6 

Molybinmm Mo  96.0 


Atomic 
Symbol        weight 

Neodymium Nd  144.3 

Neon ..Ne  20.^ 

Nickel Ni  58.68 

Niton  (radium  emanation) Nt  222.4 

Nitrogen N  14.01 

Osmium Os  190.9 

Oxygen O  16.0 

Palladium Pd  106.7 

Phosphorus P  31 .04 

Platinum Pt  195.2 

Potassium , K  39.10 

Praseodymium Pr  140.9 

Radium Ra  226.0 

Rhodium Rh  102.9 

Rubidium Rb  85.45 

Ruthenium Ru  101.7 

Samarium Sa  150.4 

Scandium So  44.1 

Selenium Se  79.2 

Silicon Si  28.3 

SUver Ag  107 .  88 

Sodium Na  23.00 

Strontium... Sr  87.63 

Sulphur S  32.06 

Tantalum Ta  181 .5 

Tellurium Te  127 .5 

Terbitun Tb  159.2 

ThaUium Tl  204.0 

Thorium '. Th  232.4 

Thulium Tm  168.5 

Tin .So  118. 7 

Titanium Tl  48 . 1 

Tungsten W  184.0 

Uranium U  238.2 

Vanadium V  51.0 

Xenon Xc  130.2 

Ytterbium  (Neoytterbium) Yb  173.5 

Yttrium. Yt  88.7 

Zinc Zn  65.37 

Ziroooium Zr  90.6 

In  addition  to  these  elements  there  are  sev- 
eral others  which  are  as  yet  incompietely 
known.  Among  them,  polonium,  actinium  and 
ionium  may  be  named.  New  elements  are  not 
infrequently  discovered,  and  argon,  helium, 
neon,  xenon,  krypton  and  radium  have  all  been 
brought  to  light  within  recent  years. 

With  the  help  of  the  elementary  symbols, 
chemical  formulae  can  be  constructed  and  these 
are  of  great  help  in  chemical  calculations  and 
reasoning.  Some  of  the  symbols  are  initial  let- 
ters only,  as  H,  0,  N,  C.  for  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen  and  carbon ;  others  are  formed  of  two 
letters,  like  Ca  for  calcium  and  Zn  for  zinc. 
Still  others  are  derived  from  the  Latin  names 
of  the  metals,  such  as  Ag  from  argentum,  sil- 
ver, Fe  from  ferrum,  iron,  etc.  ^  ITie  formula 
of  a  compound  is  made  by  writing  the  proper 
symbols  in  juxtaposition,  so  that  NO  means  a 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  HI  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  iodine,  and  so  on. 
When  two  elements  form  more  than  one  com- 
poimd,  these  are  distinguished  by  subscript 
numerals,  as  in  the  examples  PQt  and  PCU. 
In  these  substances  one  atom  of  phosphorus 
unites  with  three  and  five  atoms  of  chlorine 
respectively.  In  every  case  the  symbol  of  an 
element  means  one  atom  of  the  element,  and 
therefore  that  relative  quantity  of  it  which  is 
indicated  by  its  atomic  weight.  In  water,  HiO, 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  weighing  two^  units 
combine  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  weighing 
16  units;  and  thus  the  formula^  tells  us  in 
shorthand  that  the  compound  contains  two  parts 
of  one  element  to  16  of  the  other.  No 
matter  how  complex  a  formula  may  be,  this 
simple  rule  invariably  applies,  and  by  its  means 
the  composition  of  the  substance  represented 
can  be  calculated.  The  symbols,  moreover,  caa 
be  combined  into  equations,  from  which  we 
may  coao^ute  the  outcome  oi  a  given  chemical 
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process.  This  subject,  however,  is  much  too 
abstruse  for  discussion  here.  Its  details  are 
developed  logically  from  the  atomic  theory. 

To  the  philosophers  who  preceded  Dalton 
an  atom,  was  the  smallest  particle  of  any  sub*^ 
stance  which  could  possibly  exist.  Thus  water 
might  be  subdivided  and  subdivided  until,  in 
theory,  a  limit  was  attained,  and  an  atom  of 
water  was  the  result.  By  chemical  means  a 
Dew  order  of  divisibility  had  now  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  supposed  ^atom^  of  water  was 
itself  found  to  be  complex  and  separable  into 
still  smaller  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
The  latter  are  the  atoms  of  the  chemist;  the 
former  clusters  ol  atoms  are  known  as  mde- 
cules.  This  distinction  was  not  developed  im- 
mediately ;  its  f  uU  recognition  came  slowly,  and 
it  derived  it$  importance  from  certain  laws 
relative  to  gases  which  were  discovered,  partly 
by  Boyle,  partly  by  Gay  Lussac  and  generalized 
in  1811  by  Avogadro.  Avogadro's  law  may  be 
concisely  stated  as  follows:  Equal  volumes  of 
gases  under  like  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules. 
A  molecule  is  now  defined  as  the  smallest 
particle  of  any  substance  which-  can  separately 
exist;  an  atom  as  the  smallest  particle  whieh 
can  take  part  in  chemical  change.  Another 
law,  di$covered  by  Dulong  and  Petit  in  1819, 
was  also  highly  important,  for  it  was  shown 
that  the  specific  heat  of  an  element  was  in- 
versely proportional  to  its  atomic  weight.  In 
other  words,  the  elementary  atoms- have  all  the 
same  capacity  for  heat,  and  this  rule  gave  us 
an  important  check  in  ascertaining  the  true 
weights  of  the  atoms.  The  law  of  Avogadro 
and  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  were  brought 
together  by  Cannizzaro  in  1858,  and  the  system 
of  atomic  weights  and  chemical  formulae  now 
in  use,  which  differ  in  certain  essential  particu- 
lars from  those  that  were  first  adopted,  was  the 
result  of  the  combination. 

In  the  eaxly  days  of  scientific  chemistry  the 
science  was.  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
or^^c  and  inorgsuiici  the  one  dealing  witjb 
animal  and  vegetable  products,  the  products  of 
life,  and  the  latter  with  substances  derived 
from  the  mineral  kingdom.  Inorganic  chemise- 
try,  the  chemistry  of  the  metals,  die  earths,  the 
commoner  oxides,  bases  '  and  salts»  •  was  for 
the  time  being  the  simpler,  and  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  it  received  the  lion's 
share  of  attention.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  the  two  fields  of  research  were  absolutely 
distinct,  and  that  no  organic  compound  could 
be  derived  by  artificial  means  from  inorganic 
sources.  This  belief  was  overthrown  by  Woeh- 
ler,  in  1827,  who  showed  that  urea,  an  organic 
body,  was  easily  prepared  from  inorganic  am- 
monium cyanate,  and  since  then  a  vast  number 
of  organic  syntheses  have  been  eflFected.  Curi- 
ously enough,  urea  and  ammonium  cyanate,  al- 
though very  different  substances,  have  the  same 
percentage  composition,  containing  the  same 
dements  in  exactly  the  same  proportions.  Later 
it  was  found  4hat  isomerism,  as  this  semi«- 
identity  is  called,  was  exceedingly  common,  smd 
here  was  a  noteworthy  phesomenon  wJiich 
called  for  explanation.  Diff^ent  oiolecules 
could  be  constructed  from  the  same  set  of 
atoms,  and  the  simplest  interpretadbn  of  the 
fact  was  that  the  latter  were  differendy  ar- 
ranged. Out  of  the  same  bricks  dittepeiit 
houses  may  be  erected.     The    concepitbn   ol 


chemical  structure,  therefore,  came  into  being. 
What  is  the  arrangement  or  grouping  of  the 
atoms  within  any  given  molecule.^ 

The  earlier  attempts  at  the  solution  of  this 
problem  have  now  only  historical  interest,  and 
their  consideration  is  of  value  to  professional 
students  of  chemistry  alone.  If  we  were  to 
trace  the  successive  stages  we  should  find  evi- 
dence of  a  systematic  growth  in  chemical  the- 
ory; but  defmiteness  was  hardly  possible  until 
after  Caimizzaro  had  established  the  true  sys- 
tem of  atomic  weights,  and  fonnulsc  had  been 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  them.  Between 
.1850  and  1860,  however,  a  new  property  of  the 
atoms  began  to  be  recognized,  and  this,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  formula  based  on  Avcjga- 
dro's  law,  was  the  ke^  to  the  problem.  The 
theory  of  valence,  winch  is  the  expression  of 
the  newly-discovered  property,  is  as  follows: 
Every  atom,  as  regards  its  union  with  other 
atoms,  has  a  certain  atom-fixing  power,  which' 
is  known  as  its  valency,  or  valence. 

Let  us  take  hydrogen  as  our  standard  of 
reference  and  consider  some  of  its  simf^est 
compounds.  In  HCl,  hydrochloric  acid,  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  united  to  one  of  chlorine. 
So  also  we  have  HBr,  and  HI,  KG  and  NaCl, 
AgBr,  etc  These  elementary  atoms,  which 
combine  only  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  one,  at  least 
to  form  permanent  compounds,  are  univalent, 
that  is»  their  power  of  fixing  or  uniting  with 
■other  atoms  is  unity.  In  water,  on  the  other 
hand,  H>0,  a  single  oxygen  atom  holds  two 
of  hydrogen  in  combination,  and  so  oxygen  is 
called  a  bivalettt  element.  In  HaS,  CaCla,  ZnIs, 
we  have  illustrations  of  still  other  compounds 
in  which  a  bivalent  atom  is  united  with  two  of 
the  univalent  type.  Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  ar- 
senic, aluminum  and  some  other  elements  go 
still  farther,  and  are  trivalent,  so  that  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  them  have  such  formulae  as 
NHfc  PH*  AsIL.  AlOt  and  so  on.  Carbon,  a 
quadrivalent  suhstznce,  forms  normally  com- 
pounds of  still  more  complex  type,  such  as  CH4, 
CQ«,  or,  when  it  unites,  with  two  dyad  or  biv- 
alent atoms,  COi  and  CSi.  For  brevity  the 
valency  of  the;  various  elementary  atoms  may 
be  indicated  by  speaking  of  them  as  monads, 
dyads,  triads,  tetrads,  etc.  The  rare  metal 
vanadium  is  a  pentad,  having  a  valency  of  five, 
and  sexivalent  tungsten  is' a  kexad.  In  many 
cases  valency  seems  to  be  a  variable  property 
of  the  atom,  as,  for  example,  when  we  consider 
the  two  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  PCU  and  PC1». 
In  cases  like  these  the  higher  figure  may  be 
taken  as  showing  the  maximum  atom-fix*- 
ing  power  of  the  element,  a  power  wluch  is  ' 
only  partially  exercised  in  the  lower  com- 
pounds. 

In  the  theory  as  thus  stated  there  is  no 
mere  speculation ;  it  is  a  statement  of  definitely 
observed  facts.  It  tells  us  that  the  atoms  unite, 
not  arbitrari^,  but  in  accordance  with  certain 
•rules;  and- these  help  us  in  our  comprehension 
of  known  compounds  and  the  discovery  of  new 
ones.  Indeed)  an  enormous  advance  in  chemi- 
cal discovery  followed  the  application  of  these 
fMinciples !  an  advance  not  only  of  scientific 
iBMX)rtance,  but  oi  economic  and  commercial 
value  also.  It  was  in  the  domain  of  organic 
chemistry  that  the  growth  became  most  imme- 
diately evident,  and  to  this  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence  we  may  now  turn  our  attention.  It  is  here 
that  ift  find  the  best  illustrati<ms  oi  what  is 
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meant  by  chemical  constitution  or  structure, 
and  J^  best  examples  of  isomerism. 

It  nas  already  been  pointed  out  that  organic 
chemistry  in  its  beginnings  dealt  with  anunal 
and  vegetable  substances,  the  products  of  liv- 
ing organisms.  Other  artificial  bodies,  derived 
from  these,  were  also  included  in  its  territory. 
All  organic  compounds  were  characterized  by 
the  presence  in  them  of  carbon,  this  element 
being  ordinarily  combined  with  hydrogen,  oxy^ 
gen,  nitrogen,  or  all  three,  and  sometimes  with 
other  elements  also.  Organic  chemistry,  as  its 
domain  was  enlarged,  in  time  received  a  new 
definition,  and  to-day  the  term  broadly  signified 
the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds.  It  is  true 
that  some  compounds,  such  as  the  metallic 
carbonates,  are  more  conveniently  described  as 
inot^nic  in  character;  but  these  minor  excep- 
tions affect  the  definition  but  slightly. 

At  first  sight  the  almost  innumerable  or- 
ganic substances  appear  to  be  hopelessly  com- 
plex, and  some,  indeed,  such  as  albumen,  are 
so ;  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  order  among 
them,  and,  in  general,  an  ultimate  simplicity. 
Their  great  number  is  due  to  the  fundamental 
properties  of  the  carbon  atom,  which,  being 
quadrivalent, .  can  unite  with  four  other  atoms 
simultaneously;  and  which,  moreover,  may 
combine  with  other  atoms  of  its  own  kind  to 
form  rings  or  chains  that  serve  as  nuclei  for 
the  development  of  long  series  of  substances. 
Most  of  the  latter  are  derived  from  hydrocar- 
bons, compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
these  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Marsh  gas 
or  methane.  CH4,  contains  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and  is  the  type  upon  which 
the  quadnvalency  of  carbon  is  predicated;  it  is, 
furthermore,  the  first  member  of  a  series  of 
hydrocarbons,  CH4,  CiHc,  CsHs,  and  so  on  up  to 
CtsHn,  and  perhaps  even  farther.  In  this  series 
each  compound  contains  one  atom  of  carbon 
and  two  of  hydrogen  more  than  the  hydro- 
carbon preceding  it,  and  this  regular  difference 
establishes  what  is  known  as  an  homplogojiUs 
series.  Nearly  all  organic  substances  can  be 
arranged  in  series  of  this  kind,  so  that  the 
chemist  is  able  to  master  a  great  number  of  de- 
tails l^  a  single  effort  of  the  memory.  More- 
over, the  members  of  each  homologous  series 
vary  regularly,  step  by  step,  in  their  physical 
properties.  Thus  CH4  is  a  gas,  CiHe  a  heavier 
gas,  GHii  a  volatile  liquid,  the  following  terms 
are  liquids  which  grow  less  and  less  volatile, 
while  above  CmHm  the  hydrocarbons  are  waxy 
solids.  Ordinary  paraffin  is  a  mixture  of  these 
higher  hydrocarbons,  and  the  whole  group, 
therefore,  is  known  as  the  paraffin  series.  Com- 
mon petroleum  consists  chiefly  of  its  liquid 
members.  From  these  hydrocarbons,  with  ogy>- 
g[en,  a  parallel  series  of  alcohols  is  derived: 
such  as  CH40^~methyi  or  wood  alcohol,  CsHtO, 
ethyl  or  ordinary  alcohol,  GHuO,  amyl  alcohol 
or  fusel  oil,  etc.  By  further  oxidation  the 
alcohols  yield  a  ^set  of  acids,  among  which 
acetic  acid,  the  add  oi  vinegar,  is  the  one  most 
fanlttlarly  known.  This  single  family  of  hydro- 
carbons is  the  key  to  thousands  of  other  s|il>- 
stances  which  are  directlv  producible  frora 
them.  Some  of  these  products  illustrate  very 
simply  a  mode  of  derivation  which  is  known  as 
■stibstttution,  as  when,  from  CH4,  hydrogen 
•atoms  may  be  successively  withdmwn  and  re- 
placed by  mitvaient  Moms  of  chlorine.  Thus 
we  get  the  f ollowing-  compounds :  CH«,  €H«C], 


CHaCli,  CHClsi  and  finally  CCt4;  the  fourth  one 
being  the  familiar  body  cUorQlorm.  So  also 
acetic  acid,  GH^Oa,  by  substitution  with 
chlorine,  gives  aH.C10„  GH.CUO.,  and 
GHCUOs;  but  here  the  process  stops  and  can* 
not  be  carried  further.  The  one  remaining 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  acetic  acid  is  differently 
combined  from  the  others,  and  here  we  begm 
to  see  the  sort  of  evidence  by  which  differences 
of  chemical  structure  may  be  determined. 
When  we  stud^  great  numbers  of  organic  com- 
pounds, especially  with  regard  to  their  pos* 
sibilities  of  chemical  change,  we  find  that  cei^ 
tain  combined  atoms  behave  differendy  from 
other  combined  atoms  of  like  kind.  We  also 
discover  groups  of  atoms  which  can  be  shifted 
collective^  from  compound  to  compound; 
clusters  which  act  almost  like  elements  and  are 
perfectly  definite  in  their  nature.  The  group 
NH4  is  so  much  like  a  metal  in  its  compounds 
that  it  is  given  a  distinct  name,  ammonmfn, 
and  is  conventionally  treated  as  if  it  were  really 
a  metallic  body.  CN,  cyanogen,  resiembles 
chlorine  in  some  of  its  relations,  and  such 
groups  as  CHt^  methyl,  and  GHs,  ethyl,  are  en- 
countered at  every  turn.  They  do  not  exist 
separately,  but  only  in  combination,  and  are 
known  as  compound  radicles.  Every  such 
radicle  has  valency,  and  this  is  essentially  re^ 
sidual  in  its  nature.  ThusinmethyK.(^Ha  three 
of  the  four  units  of  affinity  belonging  to  the 
carbon  atom  are  satisfied  by  hydrogen,  leaving 
one  unit  unemployed.  Methyl,  therefore,  is  a 
univalent  radicle,  and  acts  almost  as  if  it  were 
an  independent  element. 

The  chemical  formulae  which  we  have.^o-lar 
considered  belong  to  the  class  known  as.^m- 
piris^LformuUf ;  they  give  the  number  and  kind 
of  atoms  in  a  molecule,  but  tell  nothing  as  to 
their  arrangement  or  mode  of  union.  With  the 
conception  of  -valency  and  a  knowledge  of  radi- 
cles we  are  now  prepared  to  construct  rational 
or  constitutional  formulae,  and  from  these  it  Is 
possible  to  infer  what  sort  of  changes  a  given 
molecule  can  undergo,  and  to  understand  where- 
in isomeric  bodies  differ.  For  example,  there 
are  two  bodies  having  the  empiricaL-tormula 
GHjQj  one,  methyl  ether,  is  a  gas;  the  other, 
commoii  alcohoL  is  TTquid ;  the  gfCat  difference 
between  them  is  evident  at  a  glance.  Their  ra- 
tional or  structural  formula;  exhibit  the  cause 
of  difference  as  follows: 

H  H 

H-C--0-C-H 

Methyl  ether. 
H   H 

H-C-C— O-H 

Ethyl  alcohol. 
In  the  first,  two  methyl  groups  appear  united 
by  an  atom  of  oxygen ;  in  the  6ther,  the  carbon 
atoms  are  directly  combined,  and  the  bivalent 
oxygen  coiitiects  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The 
lines  whfch  connect  the  symbols  represent  units 
of  valency,  and  the  groups  CH«  in  one  case  and 
C»H»  in  the  other  stand  for  well-known  radi- 
trles.  For  further  illustration  we  may  recur  to 
,  ^e  case  of  acetic  acid,  in  which,  as  we  have 
««en^-  three  hydrogen  aftoms  behave  differently 
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from  the  fourth.    Tins  condition  is  shown  in 
the  following  structural  expression: 
H 
I 
H^C— G-0~H 

y  . 

Here  we  see  the  three  replaceable  atoms  directly 
connected  with  carbon,  while  the  fourth  is 
linked  to  oxygen;  the  latter  element  also  being 
combined  in  two  ways.  The  known  facts  are 
deadly  and  simply  presented  to  the  eye  by  a 
convement  symbousm,  a  method  of  formulation 
which  has  been  of  immense  value  as  a  guide  to 
practical  research.  In  order  to  succeed,  an  ex- 
periment upon  any  of  these  compounds  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  molecular  struc- 
ture, for  the  latter  indicate  limitations  whidi 
cannot  be  disregarded. 

In  two  of  the  foregoing  f&rmulae  the  link- 
ing of  carbon  with  carbon  is  clearly  indicated, 
but  only  by  single  units  of  valency,  or  bonds 
as  they  are  sometimes  called.  In  other  cases, 
however,  more  complex  unions  occur,  and 
double  or  triple  linkages  are  common.  The 
formulae  for  two  hydrocarbons  may  be  cited  to 
illustrate  this    principle,  thus: 


-H 


H— C- 

H— C— H, 
Ethylene 
The   second   of 


-H 


C- 
I  I  I 

C  ■  ■ '  H, 
Acetylene 
these  bodies  is  now  widely 
known  as  an  illuminating  gas.  Each  com- 
pound is  the  starting  point  of  an  homologous 
series,  exactly  as  with  the  paraffins;  but  the 
ethylene  series  exhibits  a  striking  peculiarity. 
If  we  add  to  ethylene  successive  CHs  groups, 
which  characterize  chemical  homology,  we  get 
a  sequence  represented  by  such  formulae  as 
GH4,  GHa,  CHa,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  In 
all  of  these  compounds  the  ratio  between  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  is  the  same,  and  their  per^ 
xentage  composition  is  identical;  such  a  series 
is  called  polymeric.  The  different  members  of 
the  series,  however,  yield  different  derivatives, 
and  they  are  further  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  their  molecular  weights,  the  weight  of 
the  molecule  being  the  strni  of  the  wetg^s  of 
the  atoms  contained  in  it  These  molecular 
weights  can  be  directly  measured  by  ascertain- 
ing the  actual  weight  of  d^nite  brulks  of .  the 
several  substances  in  the  condition  of  gas  or 
vapor.  According  to  Avogadro's  law,  equal 
volumes  of  gases  contain  equal  numbers  of 
molecules;  if,  therefore,  a  litre  of  one  gas  is 
twice  as  heavy  as  a  litre  of  another,  the  weight 
of  its  molecule  must  be  double  that  of  the  tet- 
ter. By  experbnent,  then,  we  can  determine  the 
relative  weights  of  molecules,  and  so  discover 
whether  a  compound  is  formed  from  a  larger 
or  smaller  group  of  atoms. 

One  other  class  of  organic  substances  de- 
mands attention  here,  the  so-called  aromatic 
bodies,  which  start  from  the  hydrocarbon  GHa, 
benxene.  In  the  compounds  previously  consid- 
ered the  carbon  atoms  are  united  in  a  chain- 
Kke  manner,  but  in  benzene  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  assume  that- they  form  something  like 
a  ring.  Around  this  ring  of  carbon  atoms  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  grouped,  and  by  succes- 
sively replacing  them  with  other  atoms  or  radi- 
cles, a  myriad  of  substances  may  be  generated. 
The  details  of  this  theory,  which  was  put  forth 
by  Kekul^  in  1866^  are  too  abstruse  for  full  de- 


velopment here,  but  its  influence  upon  chemical 
research  and  chemical  industry  has  been  over- 
whelming. From  benzene,  which  is  a  product 
of  coal-tar,  aniline  is  produced;  and  the  deriva^ 
tives  of  aniline  give  us  a  perfect  rainbow  of 
artificial  dyes.  To  benzene,  other  hydrocarbons 
are  closely  related,  and  their  derivatives  are 
often  curiously  interesting.  Among  them  we 
have  artificial  indigo  and  artificial  alizarin,  the 
latter  being  the  coloring  principle  of  madder. 
Both  compounds  are  identical  with  the  natural 
substances,  and  both  are  important  commercial 
products.  Medicines,  like  saccharin,  antipyrin, 
acetanilid  and  phenacetin;  perfumes,  like  musk 
and  violet;  and  flavoring  substances,  such  as 
vanillin,  are  now  prepared  by  synthesis  from 
the  hyarocabons  01  coal-tar,  and  thousands  of 
workmen  find  employment  in  the  new  industries 
which  are  based  upon  these  processes.  The  in- 
vestigations which  created  tl^se  new  sources  of 
wealth  have  been  in  great  part  guided  by  theo- 
retical considerations,  and  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  this  work  we  find  the  conception  of 
chemical  structure,  and  Kekule's  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  of  benzene.  The  atomic 
groupings  represented  by  the  structural  or  ra- 
tional formulae  are  not  visionary  and  their 
study  has  led  to  the  greater  material  well-being 
of  mankind. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  rational 
formulae  represent  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
in  space,  for  that  is  not  their  purpose.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  atoms  of  a  molecule  all  lie  in 
one  plane,  and  yet.  these  formulae  suggest  no 
other  mode  of  grouping.  The  tridimensional 
structure  of  molecules  is,  generally  spealdng; 
almost  entirely  unknown;  and  yet,  in  certain 
casefi,  there  are  clues  to  a  partial  solution  of 
the  problem.  Various  organic  substances  have 
optical  properties  which  are  easiest  explained 
by  assuming  that  the  atom  of  carbon  is  essen- 
tially a  tetrahedron  in  form,  and  that  its  four 
ralencies  are  forces  exerted  from  the  centre 
toward  the  four  solid  angles  of  the  body.  By 
means  of  this  hypothesis  many  curious  facts  are 
inlferpreted  and  many  new  discoveries  have  been 
made.  Formulae  based  upon  the  tetrahedral 
carbon  atom  are  called  stereochemical  formulae, 
and  the  study  of  their  space  relations  is  named 
stereochemistry.  This  subject  is  quite  modem 
and  does  not  admit  of  detailed  discussion  here. 

That  the  elements  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  various  relationships  is  a  fact  which 
was  eartr  recognized ;  they  were  therefore  seon 
classified  into  groups  according  to  their  like^ 
nesses.  Thus  <ilonne,  bromine  and  iodine  are 
closelv  allied  and  form  strikingly  similar  com- 
pounds; lithium,  sodium  and  potassium  resem- 
ble one  another  very  clearly,  and  so  too  do  the 
metals,  calcium,  strontium  and  barium.  Suth 
a  grouping  was  of  great  service  in  classifying 
many  chemical  facts,  and  in  due  tinie  it  was 
seen  to  be  related  to  the  property  of  valency. 
A  general  law  connecting  all  the  elements  was, 
however,  not  discovered  until  the  decade  ending 
in  1870, 'during  which  time  three  investigators, 
Newlands,  Mendele^f  and  Lothar  Meyer,  work- 
ing independently,  developed  the  periodic  sys- 
tem. Upon  arranginsr  the  elements  in  the  order 
of  their  atomic  weights,  a  regular  periodic  vari- 
ation in  their  properties  appeared,  and  the  full- 
est interpretation  of  it  was  due  to  Mcndelecf. 
The  nature  of  his  work  may  be  partly  shown 
as  follows: 
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Beginning  with  lithium  and  arranging  the 
elements  in  the  order  above  indicated,  a  table 
of  the  following  form  can  be  constructed,  al- 
though only  three  lines  of  it  are  given  here: 

I.  II.  lU.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII. 

Li.  Gl.  B.  C.  N.  O.  F.  Ne. 

7.  9,  11.  12.  14.  16.  19.  20. 

Na.  Mg.  Al.  Si.  P.  S.  CI.  A. 

23.  24.  27.  28.  31.  32.  35.5  39.9 

K.  Ca.      —  Ti.  V.  Cr.  Mn.  etc. 

39.1     40.       —  48.  51.  52.         55. 

Under  the  sjrmbol  of  each  element  its  atomic 
weight  is  written,  rounded-off,  in  some  cases, 
for  convenience.  Let  us  now  consider  the  first 
line.  Lithium,  which  begins  the  scheme,  is 
univalent,  glucinum  bivalent  and  carbon  Quad- 
rivalent, a  regular  increase  in  valency.  Nitro- 
gen is  in  its  stablest  compounds  trivalent,  oxy- 
gen bivalent  and  fluorine  univalent;  thus  show- 
mg  a  steady  decrease.  Neon,  which  was  not 
known  in  Mendeleefs  time,  and  argon,  which 
falls  just  below  it,  are  elements  of  no  valency, 
and  these  form  no  compounds.  These  elements, 
with  their  regular  rise  in  valency  to  carbon 
and  fall  to  neon,  form  a  single  period.  In  the 
next  line,  beginnine  with  sodium  (Na),  the 
process  is  repeated;  and  this  happens  again 
in  the  third  Une;  so  that  all  of  tne  elements 
in  the  same  vertical  column  are  alike  in  valency 
and  intimately  related  in  their  properties  and 
their  compounds.  Regular  step-by-step  varia- 
tion horizontally,  and  likewise  vertically,  char^ 
acterizes  the  table,  which'  may,  with  certain 
•qualifications,  be  extended  so  as  to  include  all 
the  elements  known. 

At  the  third  place  in  the  third  line  of  the 
table,  as  given  above,  a  blank  appears.  This 
place,  when  Mendeleef  developed  his  periodic 
law,  was  occupied  by  no  known  element;  and 
in  the  fourth  period  of  the  completed  scheme 
two  similar  gaps  occurred.  These  indicated  un- 
known elements,  and  Mendeleef,  from  the  prop- 
erties of  the  adjacent  elements,  predicted  what 
their  properties  should  be.  Since  then  the  pre- 
diction has  been  verified ;  and  three  new  metab, 
having  all  the  properties  which  Mendeleef  fore- 
saw, hll  the  vacant  places.  They  are  scandium, 
gallium  and  germanium.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  elements  was  more  intimate  than  any- 
one had  supposed,  so  much  so  that  the  unknown 
could  be  accurately  prophesied.  All  physical 
properties  a^ear  to  nse  and  fall  from  element 
to  element  in  this  regular  periodic  way;  -and 
we  can  now  see  what  sort  of  elements  are 
likely  to  be  discovered  in  the  future,  and 
where  they  will  stand  in  the  tabular  arrange- 
ment. The  [properties  of  an  atom,  thermal, 
electrical,  optical,  etc.,  seem  to  be  in  great 
measure  dependent  upon  its  weight.  The  dis- 
tinctly chemical  property  of  the  atom,  its  val- 
ency* may  be  related  to  its  form,  as  stereo- 
chemical evidence  would  seem  to  indicate;  but 
here  we  have  few  facts  to  go  upon  and  specu- 
lation would  be  premature. 

The^  wonderful  regularities^  of  the  periodic 
law,  with  its  verified  predictions,  lead  us  at 
once  to  reiterate  the  old  question  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  matter.  Is  it  really  various  in 
kind,  or  is  it  at  bottom  only  one?  Are  the 
elements,  in  the  last  analysis,  elementary?  To 
such  questions  no  final  answer  can  yet  be  given, 
but  they  cannot  be  silenced;  and  one  of.  die 


most  marvelous  discoveries  of  fidence  has  some 
bearing  ui>on  the  problem. 

When  a  beam  of  white  light  passes  through 
a  glass  prism,  it  is  broken  up  into  a  bundle  of 
rays  which  give  to  the  eye  the  so-called  seven 
primary  colors.  If  this  phenomenon  be  ob- 
served through  the  form  of  instrument  called 
a  spectroscope,  a  continuons  band  of  color  is 
seen  ranging  from  red  at  one  end  to  violet  at 
the  other.  Suppose,  now,  that  instead  of  ex- 
amining white  hght,  we  repeat  the  experiment 
with  a  colored  flame  and  see  what  will  happen. 
Sodium  compounds,  ior  instance,  when  intro- 
duced into  a  non-lummous  gas  flame,  give  out 
an  intense  yellow  light;  and  this,  viewed 
through  a  spectroscope  of  low  power,  yields  a 
spectrum  consisting  of  a  single,  narrow,  yellow 
line.  Lithium,  under  similar  conditions,  ex- 
hibits a  red  line;  barium,  a  group  of  several 
green  and  yellow  lines;  and,  in  short,  every 
substance  which  is  capable  of  coloring  a  flame 
gives  a  spectrum  which  is  not  continuous.  Each 
spectrum  is  made  up  of  bright,  colored  lines, 
with  dark  spaces  between;  and  every  line  is 
absolutely  characteristic  of  its  source.  Every 
element,  provided  it  be  first  heated  hot  enough 
to  be  converted  into  vapor,  yields  its  own 
definite  spectrum  of  one  or  many  lines,  which 
can  be  recognized  in  a  spectroscope.  The  vapor 
of  iron^  as  obtained  in  an  electric  spark  be- 
tween iron  terminals,  gives  a  spectrum  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  bright  lines,  and  every 
one  of  them  belongs  only  to  iron.  The  process 
by  which  substances  are  thus  identified  is  known 
as  spectrum  analysis;  and  it  was  discovered  by 
Bunsen  and  Kirdihoff  more  than  50  years  ago. 
Bimsen  applied  the  method  to  the  analysis  of 
the  salts  contained  in  a  mineral  water,  and  saw 
lines  which  belonged  to  no  known  dement 
He  was  thus  led  to  find  two  new  metals,  ru- 
bidium and  caesium,  and  soon  afterward,  by 
similar  means,  other  chemists  discovered  thal- 
lium and  indium. 

Shortly  after  its  invention  the  spectroscope 
was  turned  toward  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  or- 
der to  see  what  tales  their  light  had  to  tell.  It 
was  at  once  found  that  they  are  all  composed 
of  matter  like  that  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar on  the  earth,  although  varying  in  com- 
£lexity.  The  sun  was  proved  to  be  an  intensely 
eated  body,  containing  a  large  number  of  our 
chemical  elements  in  gaseous  form,  and  the 
fixed  stars  were  similar  in  character.  The 
whiter  and  hotter  stars  contain  comparatively 
few  substances,  the  colored  and  cooler  stars 
contain  more.  The  nebulse,  those  bodies  which 
represent  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of 
planets  and  systems,  were  fomid  to  be  vast 
clouds  of  incandescent  gaseous  matter,  in  which 
hydrogen  and  helium  predotninated ;  chemi- 
cally, therefore,  they  were  extremely  simple. 
From  the  simplest  nebula  to  the  complexity  of 
our  earth  there  was  regular  chemical  gradation, 
suggesting  that  the  evolution  of  die  one  from 
the  other  had  been  accompanied  by  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  so-called  elements  also.  A  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  matter  was 
thus  brought  to  light,  even  though  absolute 
proof  was  wanting.  The  general  opinion  now 
IS  that  our  elements  are  really  complex,  al- 
though, our  present  resources  are  not  adequate 
to  decompose  them. 

Very  recently  this  opinion  has  been  strength- 
ened by  a  group  of  remarkable  discoveries  con- 
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nccted  with  the  rare  metals;  ihoritun  and  ura- 
nium. These  elements  ana  their  compounds 
were  found  to  emit  invisible  radiations,  or  ema- 
nations, which  affect  the  photographic  plate,  and 
also  possess  certain  measurable  electric  proper- 
ties. This  trait  of  radioactivity,  as  it  is  called, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  two  or  three  new  metals, 
which  are  associated  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
with  uranium,  and  one  of  these,  radium,  has  the 
new  power  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The 
radiations  are  of  several  kinds;  and  are  still 
the  subject  of  active  investigation;  but  one  or 
two  of  the  conclusions  so  far  reached  are  per-^ 
tinent  to  the  present  discussion.  In  the  case  of 
radium,  the  emanation  consists  of  chemically 
inert  gaseous  particles  which  are  continually 
being  generated  and  given  off  from  the  parent 
material.  The  elements  thorium  and  uranium 
behave  in  a  similar  manner.  In  short,  radium, 
a  metal  like  barium,  is  an  unstable  element,  and 
it  spontaneously,  but  very  slowly,  decomposes, 
yielding  helium  as  its  final  product.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  studying  electrified  gases,  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  negative  charge  resides  upon 
certain  corpuscles,  as  he  terms  them,  which  are 
not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  in  magnitude,  and  which  are  the 
same  for  all  substances.  Particles  smaller  than 
the  chemical  atom  are  thus  being  identified,  and 
so  the  belief  in  the  actual  comj^exity  of  the  ele- 
ments is  receiving  close  attention. 

Although  the  principles  of  valency  and  the 
conception  of  chemical  structure  are  best  de^ 
veloped  and  exemplified  in  the  study  of  organic 
compounds,  the  inorganic  side  of  chemistry  is 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  Here  we  find  the 
simplest  illustrations  of  chemical  nomenclature, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  fields  of  industrial 
activity.  Sulphuric  acid,  soda,  bleaching  pow* 
der  and  many  odier  inorganic  substances  are 
of  immense  commercial  importance;  and  the 
processes  by  which  metals  are  extracted  from 
their  ores  all  fall  within  this  department  of 
diemistry.  Information  upon  these  practical 
subjects  will  be  found  elsewhere,  under  the 
proper  headings,  such  as  Ikon;  Phosphorus; 
Salt;  Soda;  etc.;  but  a  few  general  notions 
belong  here. 

The  nomenclature  of  inorganic  chemistry  is 
quite  simple.  Compounds  of  two  elements  are 
described  by  giving  their  names  and  adding 
the  termination  ide  to  part  of  the  second  title. 
For  example,  copper  unites  with  oxygen  to  form 
copper  oxide;  zinc  and  chlorine  give  zinc 
chloride,  and  so  on,  the  names  thus  expressing 
the  composition  of  the  substances.  When  mul- 
tiple proportions  appear  a  numeral  prefix  is 
added  to  the  class  name,  so  that  we  have  such 
combinations  as  iodine  monoMonde,  I  CI, 
iodine  trichloride,  ICW  and  the  like.  In  some 
cases  this  mode  of  nomenclature  is  varied,  as 
when  certain  well-defined  classes  of  compounds 
are  to  be  described.  Thus  we  have  the  iron 
compounds  FeCls  and  FeCU  (the  symbol  Fe 
from  ferrum),  which  are  commonly  called 
ferrous  and  ferric  chloride  respectively.  The 
'terminations  ous  and  ic  denote  lower  and  higher 
stages  of  union  and  are  used  for  convenience  or 
euphony  when  the  regular  nomenclature  might 
be  awkward.  Such  compounds  as  PGi  and 
PCU  may  be  named  either  phosphoraM.r  and 
phosphoric  chloride,  or  phosphorus  trichloride 
and  pentachloride,  according  to  preference ;  but 
the  latter  form  is  the  more  precise  and  clear. 


Any  compound  of  a  metad  with  oxygen,  then,  is 
an  oxide*;  with  chlorine,  a  chloride;  with  sul« 
phur,  a  sulphide,  etc 

Three  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
classes  of  compounds  are  ctcids,  bases  and  salts. 
In  order  to  define  these  rigorously,  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  chemistry  is  required;  but 
an  indication  of  their  character  is  easily  given. 
The  acids,  as  their  name  implies,  are  usually 
sour  in  taste,  but  not  invariably  so,  and  the 
stronger  members  of  the  class  are  violently 
corrosive  and  aUe  to  dissolve  metals.  They 
are  most  commonly  derived  from  the  non« 
metallic  elements,  and  several  acids  may  be 
formed  from  one  of  the  latter.  Here  again  we 
have  the  ous  and  ic  nomenclature,  as  in  sul* 
vftmrous  add,  H»SOi,  and  sulphurtr  acid, 
H>S04;  the  latter  containing  the  higher  pro- 
portion of  oxygen.  From  nitrogen  we  get 
nitrou.r  and  nitnV  acids,  HNOt  and  HNOs,  and 
so  on  with  simple  descriptive  names  through- 
out the  long  list  of  these  compounds. 

The  bases  are  the  direct  opposite  of  the  acids 
in  their  properties,  and  have,  when  soluble  in 
water,  an  alkaline  or  soapy  taste.  The  taste 
of  ordinary  kitchen  soda  is  a  good  example  of 
this  peculiarity.  Certain  vegetable  coloring 
matters  are  changed  in  hue  by  acids  and  alkalis^ 
the  latter  name  being  applied  to  the  stronger 
soluble  bases.  Blue  litmus,  for  instance,  be<^ 
comes  red  in  contact  with  an  acid,  but  an  alkali 
restores  its  original  tint.  When  acid  and  base 
are  mingled  in  proper  proportions,  they  neU' 
iroHse  each  other,  and  a  salt  is  produced  which 
no  longer  affects  litmus.  To  illustrate  further: 
Soda  is  a  base,  and  when  it  is  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid  it  generates  sodium  sulphaf^.  With 
sulphurous  acid  it  yields  sodium  sulphide;  and 
the  two  terminations  ate  and  ite  correspond  to 
the  other  terminations  ous  and  ic.  Nitric  acid, 
with  bases,  forms  nitrates;  acetic  acid,  acetates, 
etc.,  the  nomenclature  being  simple  and  easy. 
Many  of  the  salts  are  important  commercial 
articles. 

From  one  point  of  view  an  acid  is  a  sub- 
stance which  contains  hydrogen  replaceable  by 
a  metal,  and  a  salt  is  the  compound  so  pro- 
duced. Zinc,  for  instance,  dissolves  in  suK 
phuric  acid  to  form  zinc  sulphate,  and  free, 
gaseous  hydrogen  is  liberated.  An  acid,  then, 
contains  hydro^n  plus  something  else,  and  the 
latter  is  a  distinct  radicle  in  each  case  which 
exhibits  a  definite  valency.  The  subjoined 
formulae  may" help  to  make  this  point  clear: 

Nitric  Sulphuric  Phosphoric 

■  acid,                     acid.  acid. 

HNC                HaSOi.  H.PO*. 

Potassium  Potassium  Potassium 

nitrate.  sulphate.  phosphate. 

KNC                 K.SO4.  K,P04. 

That  is.  potassium  (symbol  K  from  kalium)  rer- 
places  hydrogen  atom  for  atom;  and  the  radi- 
cles, NOt,  SO4  and  PO4  are  univalent,  bivalent 
and  trivalent  respectively.  A  knowledge  of  these 
simple  principles  enables  the  chemist  to  classify 
the  facts  in  his  mind,  and  to  write  numberless 
formulae  without  overloading  his  memory  with 
details.  Learning  these  principles  is  like  learn- 
ing a  language,  only  the  grammar  is  easy  of 
acguisition.  Fluency  in  its  use  can  only  be 
gained  by  practice. 

Between  allied  departments  of  science  no 
sharp  dividing  line  can  be  drawn,  and  this  is 
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peculiarly  true  with  respea  to  chemistry  and 
physics.  The  two  sciences  merge  on»  into  the 
other  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  neither 
can  be  fully  understood  separately.  Physics 
treats  primarily  of  the  different  forms  of 
energy,  light,  heat,  electricity,  mechanical  force; 
etc.,  and  all  of  these  appear  in  the  phenomena 
of  chemical  change.  Furthermore,  chemical 
substances  are  described  in  physical  terms,  and 
are  identified  by  physical  properties  such  as 
weight,  color,  specific  heat,  melting  point,  boil- 
ing point,  electrical  conductivity  and  the  like. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  have  received  much 
attention  during  recent  years,  more  than  ever 
before;  and  so  a  great  department  of  knowl^ 
edge  has  been  developed,  known  as  physical 
chemistry,  Avogadro's  law,  the  periodic  law 
and  the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope  all  fall 
partly  within  this  field,  but  other  important 
portions  of  it  deserve  some  notice  here. 

Between  chemical  change  and  heat  the  re- 
lation is  exceedingly  i^aimate.  No  chemical 
diange  takes  place  without  either  the  libera- 
tion or  the  absorption  of  heat,  and  every  one  is 
in  some  measure  dependent  upon  temperature. 
At  very  low  temperatures,  like  the  temperature 
of  liquid  air,  all  chemical  action  ceases,  and  the 
most  oppositelv  energetic  substances  lie  side 
by  side  indifferent  to  one  another.  At  very 
high  temperatures  all  unions  are  broken  up,  and 
here  again  the  chemical  forces  cease  to  be  oper- 
ative. Most  of  the  changes  which  we  observe 
are  effected  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  a 
slight  warming  may  arouse  an  apparently  inert 
mixture  to  chemical  activity.  The  application 
of  heat»  then,  may  either  instigate  or  prevent 
chemical  union,  according  to  circumstances. 

As  a  general  rule,  with  some  apparent  ex- 
ceptions, every  chemical  union  develops  heat 
and  every  decomposition  absorbs  it;  and  the 
study  of  these  relations  has  received  the  special 
name  of  thermochemistry.  Furthermore,  every 
chemical  change  is  attended  by  its  own  special, 
definite  quantity  of  heat,  and  these  quantities 
vary  from  substance  to  substance.  Hydrogen, 
burning,  that  is,  combining  with  oxygen,  gives 
out  the  largest  amount  of  heat  of  any  substance 
known ;  carbon  yields  much  less,  phosphorus  or 
sulphur  less  still,  weight  for  weight  being  con- 
sumed. For  such  reasons  the  heat  value  of  any 
fuel  depends  upon  its  chemical  composition,  and 
hence  careful  analyses  of  coal,  which  is  a  vari- 
able mixture  containing  chiefly  carbon  and 
hydrocarbons,  have  great  practical  importance. 
From  the  composition  of  a  coal  its  ccdorific 
value  may  be  calculated,  although  a  direct  ex* 
perimental  measurement  of  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  general  laws,  however,  thermochemistry  is 
still  rather  deficient,  and  its  larger  meanings 
are  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Like  heat,  radiant  energy,  the  energy  of 
4ight,  may  cause  either  chemical  union  or  chem- 
ical decomposition.  Hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
mingled  in  cold  and  darkness,  do  not  readily 
unite,  but  upon  sudden  exposure  to  strong  sun- 
light they  combine  with  explosive  violence.  On 
the  other  hand,  silver  salts,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, are  brc^en  up  by  light,  and  upon  this 
fact  the  art  of.  photography  is  founded.  The 
photographic  film  is  a  laboratory  in  which  light 
is  the  chemist.  We  have  already  seen,  in  con- 
sidering spectrum  analysis,  that  every  substance, 
when  mtensely  heated  in  the  form  of  g;as  or 
vapor,  emits  light  which  is  peculiar  to  itself; 


but  there  are  still  other  relations  between  mat- 
ter and  light  that  have  chemical  importance. 
Color  is  merely  the  capacity  for  selecting  or  ab- 
sorbing certain  rays,  and  rejecting  or  transmit- 
ting others;  and  tlus  is  often  a  characteristic 
distinction  between  various  classes  ol  com- 
pounds. For  example,  salts  of  cobalt  are  comt 
monly  red,  of  nickel  green,  of  copper  blue  or 
green,  and  so  on.  Many  of  &e  optical  proper- 
ties of  substances  seem  to  depend  upon  their 
chemical  composition,  and  in  one  s^i  of  phe- 
nomena this  fact  has  economic  importance. 
Certain  bodies  have  the  power  of  twisting  or 
rotating  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  and  among 
carbon  comjpounds  this  property  is  directly 
connected  with  stereochemical  structure.  Sugar 
is  one  of  these  optically  active  compounds,  and 
by  measuring  the  amount  of  rotation  which  a 
sample  can  produce  its  degree  of  purity  may  be 
determined.  This  process  is  practically  applied 
in  all  sugar  refineries  for  estimating  the  value 
of  raw  sugars  or  syrups,  and  also  in  assessing 
customs  duties.  The  polariscope  used  for  such 
purposes  is  often  called  a  saccharimeter. 

Of  late  years  chemistry  has  been  greatly  de- 
veloped upon  its  electrical  side,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  Electricity  may  be  gen- 
erated by  chemical  change,  and  this  hai^ens  in 
all  forms  of  the  galvanic  battery.  For  many 
years,  previous  to  the  perfecting  of  the  dynamo^ 
batteries  of  that  class  supplied  all  the  electrical 
power  that  had  any  industrial  significance. 
Electricity  may  also  produce  chemi^  change, 
and  it  is  especially  effective  in  bringing  about 
decompositions.  Indeed*  many  thinkers  have 
sought  to  identify  chemical  attraction  or.a£5tntty 
with  electricity,  and  even  the  property  of  val- 
ency is  commonly  ascribed  to  electrical  charges 
carried  by  the  atoms. 

From  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  electrical  phenomena 
are  those  of  electrolysis.  When  a  current  of 
electricity  passes  through  a  compound  solution, 
the  latter  undergoes  decomposition,  and  the  dis- 
solved substance,  acid,  base,  or  salt,  is  separated 
into  two  parts  which  move  with  unequal  veloci- 
ties in  opposite  directions.  The  conducting 
liquid  is  called  an  electrolyte,  and  the  separated 
parts,  or  rather  particles,  ot  the  compound  in 
solution  are  termed  its  ions.  One  ion  is  posi- 
tively, the  other  negatively,  electrified,  and  hence 
they  tend  to  accumulate  around  the  opposite 
poles.  Under  suitable  conditions  the  separa- 
tion can  be  made  permanent,  and  this  fact  is 
the  basis  of  all  our  processes  in  electrometal- 
lurgy. From  solutions  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
nickel,  etc.,  the  metal  is  electrically  set  free,  to 
be  deposited  upon  properly  arranged  surfaces. 
Electroplating  and  electrot]rping  are  operations 
of  this  kind.  In  the  electric  furnace,  however, 
the  electricity  acts  as  a  source  of  heat,  and  the 
latter  is  the  effective  decomposing  agent  In 
manufacturing  chemical  preparations  many  elec- 
trolytic processes  are  now  employed.  In  liquids 
which  do  not  conduct  a  current  electrolysis  does 
not  take  i^ace. 

Suppose,  now,  we  employ  several  precisely 
similar  currents  to  effect  a  variety  of  elec- 
troljrtic  changes.  Let  one  current  liberate  hy- 
drogen from  water,  another  deposit  silver, 
another  copper,  and  so  on.  Then,  upon  meas- 
uring the  quantities  of  thie  different  sub- 
stances which  have  been  set  free,  we  shall 
find  them  to  be  exactly  proportional  to  thdr 
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chemical  equivalents,  an  equivalent  being  the 
ratio  between  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element 
and  its  valency.  For  univalent  elements  the 
atomic  weights  and  eauivalents  are  identical, 
for  bivalent  elements  the  equivalent  is  half  the 
atomic  weight,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  If, 
then,  one  gram  of  hydrop^en  is  liberated,  the 
same  current  in  .the  same  time  will  deposit  107.1 
grams  of  univalent  silver,  or  one-half  of  63.1 
grams  of  bivalent  copper,  etc.  This  funda- 
mental proposition  of  electrolysis  is  known  as 
Faraday's  law.  Furthermore,  the  separated  ions 
all  carry  equal  electrical  charges  ^er  unit  of 
valenc>r,  96,500  coulombs  for  a  univalent  ion, 
and  twice  that  for  a  bivalent  ion.  The  relation 
between  electrical  and  chemical  phenomena  is 
of  the  very  closest  kind,  and  Faraday's  law  is 
absolutely  general. 

When  two  or  more  substances  act  upon  one 
another  chemically,  the  entire  process  is  termed 
a  reaction:  Very  many  of  the  reactions  which 
are  observed  in  the  laboratory  take  place  be- 
tween bodies  in  solution,  and  hence  the  study 
of  solutions  has  received  and  is  still  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  No  complete  theory  of 
solutions  has  so  far  been  develoi)ed;  why  one 
substance  should  dissolve  easily  in  water,  an- 
other slightly, .'and  a  third  not  at  all,  remains 
unexplained;  but  some  generalizations  have 
been  reached,  and  these  are  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive character.  Some  of  the  phenomena  are 
electrolytic  in  their  nature,  and  others  go  to 
prove  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  bodies 
m  solution  and  bodies  in  the  gaseous  condition. 

In  Avogadro's  law  the  volume  of  a  gas  is 
defined  by  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, and  equal  numbers  of  molecules  occupy 
equal  spaces.  The  power  of  exerting  pressure 
is  one  of  the  distinct  properties  possessed  by  all 
gases,  and  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  molecules  are  in  rapid  and  continuous  mo- 
tion. Substances  in  solution  are  also  found  to 
exert  pressure,  and  the  latter  can  be  measured 
by  various  means.  The  pressure  is  proportional 
to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  although  it 
is  not  easily  detected,  it  is  often  very  great. 
The  movement  of  the  sap  in  a  plant  is  due  to 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  dissolved  substances 
that  it  containsi  In  1887  Van  t'Hoff,  studying 
these  phenomena,  deduced  from  them  the  sim- 
ple law  that  equal  volumes  of  solutions,  at 
equal  osmotic  pressures,  contain  equal  numbers 
of  molecules,  and  Avogadro's  law  was  directly 
paralleled.  A  body  in  solution  and  a  gas  obey 
precisely  similar  laws.  We  have  already  seen 
that  from  the  actual  weight  of  a  gas  its  molec- 
ular weight  can  be  determined.  Now,  from  the 
behavior  of  substances  in  solution  their  molec- 
ular weights  can  also  be  ascertained.  A  saline 
solution  does  not  freeze  so  easily  as  pure  water, 
and  its  boiling  point  is  higher  ^  the  depression 
in  one  case  and  the  elevation  m  the  other  be- 
ing proportional  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
dissolved  substance.  These  facts  are  directly 
connected  with  Van  t'Hoffs  g^eneralization,  and 
they  are  now  of  almost  daily  application  in 
scientific  researdi.  The  actual  measurement  of 
molecular  weights  has  been  enormously  ex- 
tended by  means  of  the  new  laws. 

Both  gases  and  solutions,  however,^  some- 
times exhibit  apparent  anomalies.  Certain  com- 
pounds, when  vaporized,  seem  not  to  agree  with 
Avogadro's  law,  and  such  facts  require  ex- 
planation. The  seemingly  anomalous  substances, 
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as  such^  do  not  exist  in  the  state  of  vapor,  but 
are  split  up,  or  dissociated,  into  other  things. 
For  example,  ammonium  chloride,  NH^Q,  above 
a  certain  temperature,  is  decomposed  into  a  mix- 
ture of  two  gasesj  hydrochloric  acid  and  am- 
monia, NH»  -F  HCl,  which-  on  cooling,  reunite 
and  reproduce  the  original  compound.  Twice 
as  much  vapor  as  is  required  by  theory,  and 
specifically  half  as  heavy,  is  produced  by  this 
transformation,  which  is  but  one  of  a  large 
class,  all  well  understood 

In  the  case  of  solutions  it  was  found  that 
many  compounds,  especially  the  acids,  bases 
and  metallic  salts,  caused  a  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  that  was  twice  as  ^reat  as 
should  be  expected.  Here  again  a  splitting  up 
of  molecules,  a  true  dissociation,  exactly  like 
that  observed  in  gases,  had  occurred.  Further- 
more, the  anomalous  compounds  were  all  elec- 
trolytes; that  is,  their  solutions  conducted  elec- 
tricity and  were  electrolytically  decomposed; 
while  normal  substances,  like  su^ar,  were  not. 
Solutions,  then,  were  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  differing  electrically,  and  also  dissimilar 
in  their  relations  to  Van  t'Hofl's  law.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  differences  is  given  by 
Arrhenius  in  his  theory  of  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation. 

As  interpreted  by  this  theory,  an  electrolyte, 
when  dissolved,  is  dissociated  into  its  ions, 
partially  in  a  strong  solution,  and  entirely  in 
one  which  is  infinitelv  dilute ;  a  statement  which 
leads  to  some  remarkable  conclusions.  For  in- 
stance, the  ions  of  common  salt,  sodium  chloride, 
are  atoms  of  sodium  and  chlorine.  In  a  dilute 
solution  the  salt  itself  ceases  to  exist  as  such, 
while  atoms  of  sodium  and  of  chlorine  wander 
about,  chemically  separated,  but  still  in  equi- 
librium with  each  other.  Sodium  sulphate  may 
be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  sodium 
ions  and  tons  of  an  acid  radicle,  SO4,  and  these 
are  severed  apart  during  solution  to  move  about 
independently.  According  to  this  view  elec- 
trolysis is  not  primarily  a  decomposition  of  the 
salt:  it  is  rather  a  sorting  out  of  the  already 
uncombined  ions,  which  receive  different  elec- 
trical charges  and  concentrate  separately  at  the 
two  electrical  poles.  Some  ions  are  single 
atoms,  others  are  more  or  less  complicated 
groups  such  as  COi,  SO4,  NO.,  PO4,  etc.,  which 
cannot  be,  or  at  least  have  not  been,  independ- 
ently isolated. 

In  the  study  of  chemical  reactions  the  ionic 
theory  of  Arrhenius  has  been  fruitfully  applied- 
By  means  of  it  we  are  now  able  to  better  dis- 
criminate between  acids  and  bases,  and  to  in- 
terpret more  rationally  the  phenomena  of  neu- 
tralization. Acids  are  all  characterized  by  the 
presence  in  their  solutions  of  hydrogen  ions, 
single  atoms  with  a  univalent  radicle,  two  atoms 
for  each  bivalent  radicle,  etc.  Thus  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  ions  are  H  and  CI ;  in  sulphuric 
acid  2H  and  SO4,  and  in  phosphoric  acid  3H 
and  PO«.  In  bases,  on  the  other  hand,  ions  of 
hydroxyl  exist,  and  this  is  a  radicle  of  the  for- 
mula HO.  in  which  the  bivalent  oacygen  is  only 
half  combined.  Caustic  soda,  NaOH,  for  ex- 
ample, dissociates  in  solution  into  the  ions 
Na  and  HO ;  caustic  lime,  CaOiHi,  into  Ca  and 
2H0,  and  so  on.  When  a  dissolved  base  and 
a  dissolved  acid  are  brought  together,  the  H 
ions  of  the  latter  and  the  HO  ions  of  the  for- 
mer combine  to  form  water,  HaO,  and  vanish 
from  the  reaction.    The  salt  which  is  produced 
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is  represented  by  the  remaining  ions,  and  as  the 
characteristic  features  of  acid  and  base  are  gone, 
the  resuh  is  neutral.  Nearly  all  reactions  in  so- 
lution, but  not  quite  all,  are  reactions  between 
ions  rather  than  between  the  actual  compounds 
with  which  we  originally  be^n. 

In  the  time  of  Lavoisier  chemistry  was 
hardly  more  than  a  minor  subdivision  of  nat- 
ural philosophy.  It  was  just  coming  into  recog- 
nition as  a  true  science,  and  its  votaries  were 
few.  Its  great  development  has  taken  place  in 
little  more  than  a  century,  and  now  it  touches 
many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  affects  all 
departments  of  industry  and  gives  employment 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  men.  In  every  part  of 
it  there  is  intense  activity,  and  discovery  follows 
discovery  faster  than  they  can  be  assimilated. 
Mineralogy  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
branch  of  chemistry,  for  minerals  are  classified 
upon  the  basis  of  their  chemical  composition, 
and  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  new  species  is  its  chemical  anal;ysis.  Physi- 
ology is  in  great  part  a  chemical  science; 
respiration,  assimilation  and  excretion  are 
chemical  processes;  within  the  living  organism, 
plant  or  animal,  substances  are  undergoing 
transformations  which  only  the  chemist  can 
follow  or  identify.  The  chemistry  of  vital 
processes,  biochemistry,  is  almost  a  science  by 
itself,  so  large  is  its  field  and  so  varied  are 
the  problems  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  Medi- 
dne  is  indebted  to  chemistry  for  almost  a  new 
pharmacopoeia,  for  not  only  have  new  remedies 
been  created,  but  in  place  of  old  drugs,  crude 
and  bulky,  the  compact  and  more  elegant  active 
principles  are  now  employed.  Anaesthetics,  such 
as  ether,  chloroform  and  nitrous  oxide;  hyp- 
notics like  chloral;  the  remedies  derived  from 
coal-tar;  and  alkaloids  like  quinine,  morphine 
and  cocaine  are  a  few  of  the  contributions  with 
which  chemistry  has  enriched  medical  practice. 
Even  antiseptic  surgery  depends  upon  chemical 
preparations  for  its  success. 

The  chemistry  of  agriculture  is  separately 
treated  elsewhere,  but  a  word  may  fairly  be 
said  upon  the  relations  between  chemical  sci- 
ence and  the  arts.  Every  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  directly  and  profoundly  affected  by  the 
results  of  chemical  research.  A  century  ago 
probably  no  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
world  even  thought  of  maintaininj2[  a  chemical 
laboratory;  to-day  hundreds  are  m  operation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  intelligent  manufacturer. 
Coal  gas  is  a  chemical  product;  its  bv-products 
are  ammonia  and  coal-tar;  and  from  the  latter, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  hundreds  of  useful 
substances,  discovered  within  the  last  half 
century,  are  prepared.  Better  and  cheaper  soap 
and  glass  owe  their  existence  to  chemical  im- 
provements in  the  making  of  alkalis;  chemical 
bleaching  has  replaced  the  slow  action  of  sun- 
light and  dew;  chemical  dyestuffs  give  our  mod- 
ern fabrics  nearly  all  their  hues.  In  metallurgy 
every  metal  is  extracted  from  its  ores  by  meth- 
ods which  rest  on  chemical  foundations,  and 
analyses  of  fuel,  flux  and  product  go  side  by 
side  with  the  smelting.  The  cyanide  and  chlor- 
ination  processes  for  gold,  the  Bessemer  process 
for  steel,  are  good  examples  of  the  advance  in 
chemical  metallurgy;  but  before  they  can  be 
applied  the  dynamite  of  the  miner,  another 
chemical  invention,  must  have  done  its  work 
underground.  Waste  products  are  made  use- 
ful, and  new  applications  of  old  materials  are 


discovered  by  the  chemist;  even  curiosities  like 
the  rare  mineral  monazite  are  brought  into  play. 
Monazite  furnishes  the  oxides  of  thoriim  and 
cerium,  from  which  the  mantles  of  the  Wels- 
bach  burners  are  made.  Every  year  brings  its 
improvements,  and  chemical  patents  by  the  hun- 
dred are  annually  issued  to  inventors. 

The  facilities  for  chemical  training  have  in- 
creased side  by  side  with  the  demand  for  chem- 
ical services,  and  in  every  university  or  tech- 
nical school  chemistry  has  become  a  leading 
study.  Even  the  preparatory  schools  are  now 
equipped  with  chemical  laboratories,  and  the 
science  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  liberal  education.  Apart  from 
its  practical  bearings  its  disciplinary  value  is 
very  great,  and  this  consideration  is  now  given 
due  weight  by  teachers. 

One  more  phase  of  chemical  activity  re- 
mains to  be  noticed,  the  organization  of  chem- 
ical societies.  Of  the  larger  national  organiza- 
tions the  English  society  is  the  oldest,  the 
French  next,  then  comes  the  German  and  then 
the  American.  The  American  Chemical  Society 
now  numbers  over  7,000  members  and  has 
nearly  50  local  sections  in  continuous  opera- 
tion. In  its  three  journals  it  publishes  over 
7,000  pages  each  year.  There  ire  also  many 
smaller  organizations  devoted  to  chemistry, 
and  some  to  special  subdivisions  of  it^  such  as 
electro-chemistry.  Applied  science  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Society  for  Chemical  Industry, 
an  Anglo-American  association  of  great 
strength. 
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CHEMISTRY,  Progress  of.  The  progress 
of  chemistry  has  been  so  disturbed  by  the 
European  War  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  inven- 
tions which  necessity  has  compelled  have  made 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  discoveries  for  the 
general  welfare  and  in  pure  science.  In  the 
midst  of  strife  there  is  but  little  interchange 
of  communication,  so  that  the  work  of  to-day, 
done  in  secret  in  response  to  the  needs  of  war- 
ring nations,  is  not  yet  generally  known. 

In  pure  science  the  tendency  nas  been  to  re- 
move the  dividing  line  between  physics  and 
chemistry  and  to  bring  the  latter  over  to  a 
mathematical  basis.  The  problems  of  physical 
chemistry,  which  cover  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  two  sciences,  have  to  do  rather  with 
how  things  happen  than  with  what  happens,  and 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  for  the  past  15  years  chem- 
ists have  set  themselves  to  this  task  far  more 
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assiduously  than  heretofore.  '  In  considering  a 
reaction,  the  modem  chemist  endeavors  to  com-* 
pute,  as  far  as  possible,  the  free  energy  avail- 
able in  order  to  determine  not  only  what  takes 
place,  but  also  the  reason  why. 

Another  subject  which  has  had  the  attention 
of  many  workers  of  late  is  colloid  chemistry. 
This  has  to  do  with.uncrystalline  bodies  which 
divide  themselves  into  very  minute  particles, 
much  larger  than  molecules,  and  yet  small 
enough  to  be  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the 
bombardment  of  surrounding  molecules.  The 
more  finely  divided  a  substance  is  the  greater  is 
the  proportion  of  the  surface  of  its  particles  to 
their  volume,  and,  as  every  surface  has  its 
own  peculiar  qualities  in  regard  to  what  may 
be  spread  out  upon  it,  many  phenomena  are  met 
with  that  do  not  take  place  in  a  non-colloidal 
condition.  Inasmuch  as  all  body  juices  are  col- 
loidal in  their  nature,  this  study  has  thrown  a 
great  deal  of  H^ht  upon  problems  of  physiology. 

Electrochemistry  (q.v.)  has  shown  marked 
advances.  The  high  temperature  of  the  elec- 
tric arc  has  provided  the  means,  not  only  for 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  the  first  instance,  but 
for  the  combination  of  elements  otherwise 
inert  toward  each  other.  It  has  made  possible 
the  reduction  of  many  rare  metals  from  their 
ores,  thus  bringing  them  into  use.  The  elec- 
trolytic refining  of  copper  and  the  electric  steel 
furnace  are  products  of  electrochemical  re- 
search, as  is  the  aluminum  industry. 

In  applied  chemistry  we  find  researdi  active 
but  industry  still  unwilling,  in  many  cases,  to 
^let  in  the  theorist.^  On  the  other  hand,  chemi-  . 
cal  control  of  works  and  processes  of  manu- 
facture is  growing  apace.  This  and  the  results 
of  research  are  the  most  evident  indications  of 
the  progress  of  the  science  to  those  unfamiUar 
with  chemical  processes.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  ^scientific  management^  of  men  in  de- 
vising economies  of  work  in  manufacturing 
processes,  but  much  has  also  been  done  in  the 
scientific  management  of  materials  in  relation 
to  their  chemical  reactiosis  during  the  processes 
of  industry.  We  shall  address  ourselves  prin- 
cipally to  applied  chemistry  and  note  some  of 
the  industries  in  which  the  hand  of  the  diemist 
may  be  traced  and  make  comment  upon  what  he 
has  done  as  well  as  upon  the  outlook  for  the 
future. 

Power.— This  is  the  first  great  requirement, 
in  nearly  all  manufacture  and  is  of  vast  im- 
portance in  electrochemical  industry  (q.v.). 
Water  power  is  not  used  to  its  full  extent.  In 
the  United  States  the  conservation  statutes 
which  withhold  it  under  fear  of  private  control 
or  monopoly  have  had  an  important  bearing  on 
this.  A  promising  method  of  converting  water 
into  steam  is  by  fuming  coal  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  powder.  This  ensures  complete  com- 
bustion, avoids  smoke  and  promises  marked 
economy.  The  burning  of  coal  powder  is  in 
general  use  in  the  Portland  cement  industry  to 
obtain  the  high  temperatures  needed  in  the 
operation.  It  is  necessary  that  the  coal  be  milled 
as  it  is  fed  into  the  fire;  as  in  a  powdered  con- 
dition it  is  easily  exploded.  A  problem  yet  to 
be  solved  is  a  wav  to  avoid  the  damage  done  to 
boiler  i^tes  by  the  high  temperattires  obtained 
in  combustion.  As  soon  as  this  is  overcome, 
the  steaming  power  of  ooal  will  be  materially 
increased. 

Gas-engines  are  competing  with  those  steam 


driven,  but  they  are  still  more  eocpedsive  to  In- 
stall and  more  difiicult  to  cpcnte.  On  the  other 
hand,  coal  gas,  by  which  these  engines  are  pny 
pelled,  is  increasing  in  use  for  power.  The 
development  of  by*product  ovens  for  making^ 
coke  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  in  the 
place  of  the  wasteful  beehive  coke  ovens,  has 
provided  a  new  source  of  coal  gas  in  large 
quantity.  Another  prospective  cheapening  of 
gas  to  the  consumer  is  that  mimicipalities  may 
learn  the  expensiveness  of  demanding  candle 
power  in  the  place  of  heat  units  as  the  standard 
of  gas  furnished  bv  public  service  corporations. 
The  increased  ligiit  obtained  by  the  use  o£ 
mantles  of  the  Welsbach  type  from  gas  low  in 
Ultmiinating  power  and  much  cheaper  to  pro' 
duce  should  bring  this  about 

Motor  Fuels. —  These  are  all  chemical  prod- 
ucts, and  while  the  needs  have  not  been  fully 
met,  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  The  use  of. 
automobiles  is  increasing  faster  than  is  the  pro-* 
duction  of  gasoline,  so  there  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  One  way  to  meet  it  is  by  ^^cracking* 
petroleum,  whereby  the  more  complex,  heavier 
bodies  are  in  effect  chemically  split  down  into 
Uehter  bodies  by  means  of  heat  and  pressure. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
tithes  heavy  petroleums  may  be  cracked,  owing, 
to  their  tendency  to  revert  to  their  elemental 
carbon  and  hydrogen  if  the  process  is  carried 
too  far.  Heavy  trucks  are  now  beginning  to 
use  the  cheaper  kerosene,  starting  me  motors 
with  gasoline  or  alcohol.  What  is  needed  is 
either  a  successful  kerosene  carburetor  or  an 
oxidizing  agent  to  prevent  the  fuel  from  car- 
bonizing in  the  cylinders. 

The  art  of  making  ethyl  (grain)  alcohol 
from  sawdust  and  other  wood  waste,  and  from 
the  sugar  in  the  waste  liquors  of  sulphite  pulp 
mills  has  been  developed  to  a  quali£ed  com- 
mercial success.  The  leading  raw  material  for 
this  purpose  is  molasses,  which  is  a  waste  prod- 
uct of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies.  Vast  quantities  are  pro- 
duced from  this  source  for  industrial  use  to-, 
day.  Frost-damaged  corn,  of  which  nearly 
everv  year  there  is  considerable,  is  also  used.- 
If  the  raw  material  is  starch  as  in  com  or^ 
potatoes,  or  if  cellulose  as  in  sawdust,  these 
products  are  first  reduced  to  sugars  and  then 
fermented  to  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off.  Alcohol  more 
or  less  mixed  with  petroleum  bids  fair  to  be- 
come important  as  motor  fuel  in  the  United 
States. 

With  the  growth  of  the  by-product  coke  in- 
dustry there  will  be  a  larger  production  of 
benzole  from  coal-tar  than  the  color,  ex- 
plosives, and  other  industries  evidently  need, 
and  the  exces^will  be  available  as  motor  fuel. 

Sis e  of  Apparatus. —  This  has  grown, 
especially  in  the  smelting  industry,  iron  blast 
furnaces  in  the  United  States  reaching  a  ca- 
pacity of  500  tons  daily.  On  the  oth^  hand, 
chemists  have  become  more  than  ever  alive  to 
the  fact  diat  increase  in  size  of  apparatus  mayi 
only  be  availed  of  after  careful  study,  because 
questions  of  temperature,  pressure  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  ways  of  stuff  in  the  mass,  are  not  to  be 
guessed  at  This  has  taught  manufacturers  the 
principle  that  every  new  process  should  be  tried 
out  in  a  small  factory  before  a  large  plant  is 
built  Many  problems  of  physical  chemistry  are 
still  unsolved,  and  the.irfienomena  of  chenncal. 
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action  in  the  mass  differ  in  surprising  measure 
from  laboratory  experiments  made  under  dif- 
ferent physical  conditions. 

Iron  and  St«el.— The  greatest  contribution 
to  iron  manufacture  within  the  past  25  years 
was  made  by  James  Gayley,  by  bringing  air  to 
a  stable,  low  temperature  before  it  enters  the 
blast  furnace.  A  given  temperature  within  the 
furnace  is  provided  for,  but  if  the  water  con* 
tent  of  die  air  varies,  the  operation  of  the 
furnace  becomes  irregular.  Now  the  wanner 
the  air  is  the  more  humid  it  may  be.  For  in- 
stance, if  one  cubic  mile  of  air  at  maximum 
humidity  at  95  degrees  Fahrenheit  were  cooled 
to  32  degrees^  there  would  be  given  off  140,000 
tons  of  water,  or  35,000,000,000  gallons.  It  had 
always  been  noticed  that  blast  furnaces  worked 
better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  the  reason 
was  not  known.  Bv  the  Gayley  process  the  air 
is  refrigerated  and  thus  a  great  part  of  the 
water  is  extracted.  The  saving  amounts  to 
a  dollar  or  more  in  the  cost  per  ton  of  pig 
iron. 

The  Siemens  open*hearth  process  for  mak- 
ing steel  has  supplanted  the  Bessemer  method 
in  part,  because,  althou^  the  open-hearth  proc- 
ess is  much  slower*  it  is  under  far  better  con- 
trol and  the  product  is  more  even  and  generally 
better.  In  many  of  the  largest  steel  works  the 
conversion  from  iron  to  steel  is  first  done  in 
part  in  Bessemer  converters  and  continued  in 
open-hearth  furnaces.  This  saves  a  great  deal 
oi  time;  In  some  of  the  most  modern  worics 
steel  is  made  in  two  steps;  first  in  Bessemer 
converters,  and  from  these  into  electric  fur- 
naces. The  economy  of  beginning  with  molten 
iron  from  a  blast  furnace  and  finishing  it  as 
electric  steel  without  once  allowing  the  metal 
to  cool  may  readily  be  seen,  while  the  quality 
compares  with  that  of  crucible  steel. 

For  making  steels  of  the  best  quality  and 
greatest  purity  the  old  method  of  refining  in 
crucibles  is  still  in  use  although  the  electric 
furnace  is  supplanting  it  in  part.  Owing  to  the 
amount  of  electric  current  required  and  the 
short  life  and  heavy  expense  of  carbon  elec- 
trodes, the  process  is  costly,  although  less  so 
than  it  is  to  produce  steel  in  crucibles. 

Steel  Allovs. — Very  interesting  and  valuable 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  production  of 
alloys  of  other  metals  with  steel.  Some  have 
been  known  for  a  long  time  while  others  are  of 
recent  discovery.  Nickel,  for  instance,  gives  to 
steel  tenacity  and  ductility;  nickel  and  chro- 
mium, hardness;  manganese  increases  tenacity 
and  improves  the  working  qualities;  tungsten 
is  added  to  make  self -hardening  and  other 
special  steels;  titanium  produces  g^eat  stiffness, 
especially  in  rails ;  and  the  presence  of  no  more 
than  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  copper  in 
steel  sheets  is  remarkably  effective  in  prevent- 
ing rust.  Certain  proportions  of  tungsten, 
chromium  and  molybdenum,  in  conjunction  with 
special  tempering,  make  toe  Taylor  &  White 
^iiigh  speed^  tool  steels.  Vanadium  gives  great 
hardness.  Silicon  makes  steel  and  iron  brittle 
but  hard,  and  a  steel  low  in  carbon  but  high  in 
silicon  content  has  a  resistance  to  electricity 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  ordinary  iron 
and  loses  less  current  when  installed  in  electri- 
cal machinery.^  A  very  high  silicon  content 
makes  iron  resistant  to  acids  and  alkalis. 

Snlphiuic  Acad.r-^This  is  the  most  widely 
used  of  all  chemical  products  and  touches,  at 


one  point  or  another,  a  vast  number  of  manu- 
factured articles  in  daily  use.  When  sulphur  is 
burned  out  of  metallic  ores  or  as  elemental 
sulphur,  the  compound  SO*  or  sulphur  dioxide 
is  formed.  These  choking  fumes,  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  constitute  the  anhydride  of  sulphurous 
acid,  but  to  produce  the  anhvdride,  or  body 
which  with  water  produces  sulphuric  add,  an- 
other atom  of  oxygen  is  needed  in  the  mole* 
cule.  In  other  words,  it  is  required  to  change 
SOi  to  SOs.  The  formula  for  sulphuric  acid  is 
HtS04.  while  that  of  water  is  H.O.  The  relar 
tion,  then,  of  SOt  to  sulphuric  acid  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  equation: 

SO.  -h  H.O  —  H.SO4 

Sulphur  Water.    Sulphuric 

Trioxide.  Acid. 

The  standard  method  has  been  to  bring  the 
sulphurous  fumes  into  great  leaden  chambers 
and  there  to  effect  a  union  with  oxygen  by 
means  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  are  ulti- 
mately recovered.  This  must  be  done  in  the 
presence  of  water  so  that  the  resultant  acid  or 
^chamber  acid^  as  it  is  called  is  weak,  and  the 
excess  water  must  be  boiled  off. 

A  later  method  of  producing  the  anhydride 
of  sulphuric  acid  (SOi)  is  accomplished  by 
what  is  known  as  catalysis,  whereby  a  foreign 
body  causes  a  chemical  action  to  take  place 
between  others  without  apparent  change  in 
itself.  For  instance,  if  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur  or  sulphur  dioxide  are  brought  to- 
gether with  air,  which  contains  one-fifth  oxy- 
gen, in  the  presence  of  platinum  sponge,  under 
the  proper  conditions,  then  great  clouds  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  or  SO*  (the  trioxide)  will 
fall  to  the  floor  of  the  apparatus.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  contact  process  and  it  is  in  wide 
use  wherever  the  anhydride  is  especially  needed. 
The  old  chamber  process,  however,  has  also 
been  improved,  so  that  it  is  not  clear 
which  process  is  cheaper  to  make  an  acid 
of  93-^5  per  cent  concentration.  Chamber 
acid  is  more  cheaply  produced  in  the  old  way 
than  by  making  S0«  and  th«i  adding  dilute 
acid  to  it.  (No  one  would  think  of  adding 
water  to  SOi  in  practice  because  the  reaction 
would  be  too  hot  and  lively  for  convenience). 

A  notable  change  in  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  withm  the  last  few  years  has 
been  the  enforced  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  by  copper  and  zinc  smelters  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  sulphurous  fumes  from  the  roasting 
of  their  ores,  which  vitiated  the  air  for  miles 
around  the  smelters,  ruined  vegetation,  killed 
farm  crops  and  are  conceeded  to  be  inimical  to 
health.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  invention 
of  Dr.  Frcderidc  G.  Ottrell.  He  found  that 
by  the  conduction  of  high  tension  electric  cur- 
rents through  vapors  under  proper  conditions, 
suspended  bodies  were  preapitated  from  the 
air  as  the  currents  pass  through  tfiem,  along 
with  any  excess  of  moisture  contained  in  llie 
air.  This  saved  the  day  for  many  cop- 
per smelting  corporations  that  were  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  being  compelled  by  law  to 
shut  down,  owing  to  the  fumes  which  they  pro- 
duced. A  considerable  part  of  the  sulphuric 
add  produced  in  the  United  States  is  now  made 
from  smelter  fumes.  The  Cottrell  process  has 
been  partially  worked  out  with  reference  to 
other  problems,  such  as  the  smoke  nuisance  in 
dties,  and  with  reference  to  fog  at  sea.    The 
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method  proposed  for  overcoming  fog  is  to  sail 
an  electrically  operated  small  aeroplane,  merely 
large  enougii  to  carry  the  necessary  apparatus, 
attached  to  the  bow  of  a  ship.  Tlien  with  one 
pole  on  the  aeroplane  and  the  other  at  the  bow 
of  the  ship,  the  high  tension  currents  would 
pass  between  them  and  the  intervening  fog 
should  be  precipitated  It  is  interesting  to 
record  that  Dr.  Cottrell  turned  over  all  the 
proceeds  from  his  patents  on  electrolvtic  pre- 
cipitation to  be  expended  for  research  in  the 
advancement  of  science. 

Nitrogen  Compoiind8.r-*This  has  been  one 
of  the  fields  of  greatest  achievement  of  late 
years.  Nitrogen,  of  which  four-fifths  of  the  air  is 
composed^  is  needed  in  combination  for  fertilizer, 
for  food,  for  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  ex- 
plosives, medicines, —  in.  short,  nitrogen  in  com- 
bination is  needed  constantlv  for  a  vast  number 
of  purposes.  Formerly  the  only  source  of 
sui^ly  was  the  great  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
found  in  Chile,  but  not  only  will  these  be  ex- 
hausted within  100  to  150  years  at  the  present 
rate,  but  in  the  event  of  war,  a  blockade  of  the 
Chilian  ports  makes  the  production  of  explo- 
sives impossible.  For  despite  the  inesdiaustible 
volume  of  it  all  around  us,  it  will  not  enter  into 
chemical  combination  except  at  the  temperature 
of  the  electric  arc  or,  until  lately,  under  condi- 
tions unknown  to  man.  Leguminous  plants, 
such  as  clover,  cowpeas,  alfalfa,  etc^  take  up 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  not  only  use  it  but 
enrich  the  soil  with  it  when  they  are  ploughed 
under.  Other  plants  do  not  accomjAish  this 
and  neither  do  laboratories  or  factories  to  this 
day,  save  in  a  roundabout  way.  The  industry 
started  at  Niagara  Falls  under  the  invention  of 
an  American  chemist,  Charles  S.  Bradley.  The 
product  proved  too  expensive  to  persuade  the 
investors  in  the  enterprise  that  it  was  worth 
while,  and  the  work  was  discontinued.  Then 
two  Norwegians,  Birkcland  and  Eyde,  took  it 
up  and  have  developed  an  enormous  industry. 
With  the  great  water  powers  of  Norway,  avail- 
able to  industry,  they  develop  electric  currents 
and  produce  nitric  oxides  from  the  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  of  the  air.  These  oxides,  brought 
into  combination  with  lime,  produce  a  fertilizer 
which  is  sold  all  over  the  world.  The  process 
calls  for  vast  quantities  of  power,  and  m  Ger- 
many, with  the  war  on  and  the  supplies  of 
nitrate  of  soda  approaching  an  end,  and  the 
ports  all.  closed,  and  no  great  water  power  de- 
velopment available  in  the  country,  something 
had  to  be  done  if  the  war  was  to  continue. 
Without  fixed  nitrogen,  no  explosives  may  be 
made.  At  this  point  the  process  of  two  chem- 
ists, Haber,  a  German,  and  Le  Rossi^ol,  a 
Frenchman,  was  used  whereby  anmionia  was 
produced  by  causing  nitrogen  of  the  air 
to  unite  with  hydrogen.  They  knew,  as 
chemists  have  long  known,  that  if  three 
volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and  one  vol- 
ume of  nitrogen  are  enclosed  in  a  vessel  and  an 
electric  spaik  is  passed  through  the  mixed 
gases,  a  Uttle  ammonia  will  be  formed.  Am- 
monia is  a  combination  of  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  with  one  of  nitrogen.  Not  much  am- 
monia is  formed*  though,  because  at  that  tem- 
perature it  is  not  a  stable  compound  and  it 
dissociates  into  its  components,  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen.  They  sent  the  gases,  instead, 
through  tubes  under  varying  <:onditions  of  heat 
and  prfissure,  bringing  tnem  into  contact,  with 


various  metals  with  a  view  to  getting  them  to 
act  as  catalysts.  In  other  words,  they  were 
after  a  contact  process.  They  succeeded  with 
the  metals  osmium  and  uranium,  and  by  1913 
there  was  erected  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  industrial  establishments  a  $10,000,000  plant 
which  operated  successfully.  But  ammonia 
^ves  with  water  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  while 
mcalculably  useful  in  the  arts  of  peace,  it  will 
not  do  to  make  munitions.  So  a  late  discovery 
of  Professor  Ostwald  was  availed  of,  wberet^ 
ammonia,  brought  toother  with  oxygen,  under 
catalyds,  produces  nitric  acid  and  water.  This 
solved  the  protrfem.  Another  process  to  pro- 
duce ammonia  by  contact  was  developed  in  the 
research  laboratory  of  the  General  Chemical 
Company  of  New  York  and  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  government  for  war  purposes.  It 
is  an  improvement  over  the  German  method. 
Still  another  in  wide  use  consists  in  treating 
adcium  carbide  at  a  hi^h  temperature  with 
nitrogen  gas,  v/hich  combmes  with  it  and  pro- 
duces what  is  called  calcium  csranamide,  CaCNi, 
a  favorite  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Then  calcium 
eyanamide  treated  with  super-heated  steam  pro- 
duces calcium  carbonate,  which  is  the  composi- 
tion of  limestone  and  ammonia.  Prof.  John  E. 
Bucher  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  patented  a 
method  whereby  steam  and  powdered  coal  and 
soda  are  brou^t  top^ether  m  the  presence  of 
iron;  and  as  air,  which  is  four-fifths  nitrogen, 
is  passed  through  at  a  moderately  high  ten»- 
perature,  sodium  cyanide  is  formed.  But  this 
poisonous  substance,  when  treated  with  steam, 
goes  over  into  bicartmnate  of  soda  and  am- 
monia. 

Sodft^ — The  old  standard  method  of  produc- 
ing soda  (sodium  carbonate)  from  salt  (sodium 
chloride)  was  by  the  process  of  Nicholas  Le- 
blanc,  who  in  178P  developed  his  invention  and 
presented  the  discovery  to  his  patron  the  Ehdce 
of  Orleans,  whose  domestic  physician  he  was. 
The  Duke  provided  capital  for  the  start  of  the 
industry,  but  the  French  Revolution  came  along 
and  the  industry,  as  is  the  way  with  such  things 
in .  times  of  disorder,  moved  over  to  England 
where  the  process  is  still  in  operation  in  some 
works.  It  consisted  in  treating  salt  with  sul- 
phuric add,  producing  salt  cake  ^sulphate  of 
sodium)  and  muriatic  (hj^drochloric)  acid. 
The  salt  cake  was  heated  with  coal  and  lime- 
stone (calcium  carbonate)  until  the  mass  had 
fluxed,  when  die  reaction  took  place;  that  is, 
there  was  an  exchange  of  adds  and  bases,  the 
sulphate  of  sodium  becoming  the  carbonate  and 
the  Hme  becoming  the  sulphate.  We  need  con- 
cern ourselves  no  further  with  the  details  of 
the  process  because  it  is  prKtically  obsolete. 

In  1861  Ernest  Solvay  of  Brussels  patented 
the  so-called  Ammonia  process,  which  is  that 
by  which  the  major  portion  of  the  soda  used 
to-day  is  made,  although  we  shall  soon  note 
another  process  that  is  crowding  it  wherever 
there  is  abundant  power  for  dectridty.  In  the 
Solvay  process,  salt  (sodium  diloride)  is 
treated  with  ammooium  bicarbonate,  or  suc- 
cessively with  arnmottia  and  carbon  moxide,  at 
a  low  temperature.  Sodium  bicarbonate  and 
ammonium  chloride  are  formed  and  the  former 
being  nearly  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  the  latter, 
it  precipitates  out.  The  mother  liquor  (of 
ammonium  chloride)  is  drawn  off,  treated  with 
caustic  lime,  which  frees  the  ammonia  which 
is   recovered  and  produces  caldum  chloride 
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By  using  magnesia  instead  of  lime  the  chlorine 
may  be  saved  and  the  magnesia  used  continu- 
ously. The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  changed  to 
the  carbonate  by  heating.  Caustic  soda  is  made 
by  treating  the  carbonate  with  quicklime. 

The  still  newer  method,  resulting  in  caustic 
soda  as  the  first  product,  and  a  very  successful 
one,  b  the  electrolytic  process,  which  is  by  no 
means  as  simple  as  it  looks.  Methods  differ  in 
detail,  but  in  principle  the  salt  brine  is  led  into 
an  electrolytic  cell,  throup[h  which  a  current  of 
electricity  is  passed  which  splits  the  sodium 
from  the  chlorine,  each  element  approaching  its 
opposite  pole.  The  sodium  combines  with  the 
water  to  form  caustic  soda  and  the  chlorine  is 
collected.  A  very  lively  industry  is.  developed 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere,  under 
several  modifications  of  this  process.  See 
Elcctrochekical  Industries. 

Chlorine. —  The  electrolytic  production  of 
soda  and  improved  methods  of  transporting 
gases  in  iron  containers  has  facilitated  the  use 
of  chlorine  in  bleaching,  in  chemical  manufac- 
ture and  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  bacilli 
in  supplies  of  drinking  water.  A  surprisingly 
small  amount  of  the  gas  dissolved  in  water 
seems  effectively  to  destroy  them.  Since  the 
water  sui^ly  of  New  York  City  has  been  chlo- 
rinated, no  single  case  of  t3rphoid  fever  has  been 
traced  to  this  source.  The  gas,  condensed  to  a 
liquid,  is  shipped  in  cylinders  under  pressure 
and  it  has  replaced  the  use  of  bleaching  powder 
in  many  instances.  It  was  the  first  German 
<^poison  gas*  of  European  warfare. 

Flotation. —  An  improved  method  of  con- 
centrating ores  has  been  found  to  consist  in 
grinding  the  rock  to  a  very  fine  powder  and 
then  feeding  it  into  a  tank  containing  water  and 
a  slight  amount  of  oil  As  bnbUes  are  caused 
to  rise  in  the  water,  the  metal-bearing  particles 
attach  themselves  to  the  bubbles  and  float  to  the 
top,  while  the  lighter  gangue  of  limestone  or 
other  rock  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  phenome- 
non is  regarded  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oil 
wets  at  once  the  m.etallic  surfaces  and  the  sur- 
faces of  the  bubbles,  which  carry  the  oil  and 
the  metal  to  the  top.  The  particles  of  rock,  on 
the  contrary,  not  being  wetted  by  the  oil,  do  not 
so  attach  themselves,  and  so  fall  to  the  bottom. 
By  this  means  a  20  per  cent  concentrate  may 
be  obtained  from  a  2  or  3  ^er  cent  ore.  The 
process  has  come  into  very  widespread  use. 

Artificial  Precious  Stones. —  Very  small 
■diamonds  are  produced  by  heating  a  piece  of 
iron,  as  pure  as  possible,  with  sugar  charcoal 
in  a  carbon  crucible  in  an  electric  arc  furnace, 
according  to  the  discovery  of  Moissan.  Under 
these  conditions  the  iron  melts  and  dissolves  a 
great  deal  of  carbon.  At  about  4,000  degrees 
Centrigrade,  when  the  iron  volatilizes  in  clouds, 
the  crucible  is  plunged  in  cold  water.  The  sud- 
den cooling  solidifies  the  outer  layer  so  that  the 
inner  core  becomes  solid  at  enormous  pressure. 
•This  separates  some  of  the  carbon  from  the 
iron  and  when  the  latter  is  dissolved  away  by 
means  of  an  acid,  a  few  microscopic  diamonds 
are  found,  with  graphite^  in  the  reSdue.  No  large 
diamond  has  been  produced  synthetically. 
Greater  success  has  been  attained  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  precious  stones.  Rubies  and 
white,  yellow  and  blue  sapphires  are  among 
the  principal  stones  made.  They  are  syntheti- 
cally correct,  consisting  of  alumina  fused  with 
.a4(&ii0ns  of  chromium  and  iron  oxides,  titanic 


acid  and  other  materials,  according  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  stones  as  found  in  nature.  They 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  natural  gems. 

Coal-Tar  Industry. —  At  the  present  time, 
this  industry  is  in  a  state  of  high  fever.  Tar 
is  the  generic  name  for  all  that  part  of  coal 
which  does  not  remain  behind  as  coke,  on  dis- 
tillation, suid  which  does  not  go  through  the 
gas  pipes  into  the  gasometer.  It  consists  of  a 
large  series  of  bodies,  from  benzole,  which  is 
lighter  than  water,  to  pitch.  The  pitch  is  used 
for  roofing  and  very  lately  an  American  proc- 
ess has  been  developed  for  coking  it  The 
lighter  bodies  are  used  for  preserving  woods, 
and,  with  the  still  lighter  ones,  as  the  starting 
point  for  a  vast  variety  of  chemical  products. 
These  include  the  long  list  of  coal-tar  colors, 
explosives,  photographic  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  synthetic  perfumery  and  innumer- 
able other  products. 

Despite  the  great  use  of  coal  in  the  United 
States,  the  country  has  not  been  as  large 
a  producer  of  tar  as  might  be  expected, 
because  petroleum  water  gas  has  been  greatly 
used  in  cities,  and  this  produces  practically  no 
tar.  The  coke  for  the  iron  industry  (to  our 
shame  be  it  said)  has  been  made  chiefly  in 
ovens  of  the  so-called  beehive  type  in  which 
everything,  all  the  precious  content  of  the  coal 
except  the  coke,  is  wasted.  This  condition  is 
in  process  of  correction;  by-product  ovens  are 
rapidly  supplanting  the  beehive  type  and  the 
amount  of  available  tar  is  increasing.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  estimated  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
coke  produced  in  the  United  States  is  still 
made  in  beehive  ovens.  Until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  principal  use  for  tar  in 
the  United  States  was  for  some  of  the 
pitch,  the  other  bodies  being  exported  or  used 
to  enrich  city  gas  or  wasted.  In  fact,  the  li^t 
oils  from  nearly  all  coal  tars  found  their  way 
to  Germany,  if  they  were  saved  at  all,  for 
there  was  the  grreat  coal-tar  color  and  product 
industry  of  the  world.  Then  came  the  war,  the 
closing  of  German  ports  and  ^neral  anarchy 
of  trade.  Within  an  area  the  size  of  the  State 
of  New  York  a  p^eat  part  of  the  dye-stuffs, 
all  of  a  certain  kind  of  medicines,  many  pho- 
tographic materials — ^^in  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
coal-tar  product  industry,  was  located.  But  the 
very  same  things  needed  to  make  dyes,  etc, 
are  needed  to  make  munitions.  The  same  raw 
materials  are  needed  for  bbth.  What  .the  color 
maker  wanted  the  explosives  works  needed, 
and  the  latter  were  willing  to  pay  anv  price. 
This  is  what  gave  the  by-product  coke-oven 
industry,  which  was  slowly  developing  in 
America,  its  rapid  development.  The  coal-tar 
industry  has  since  then  grown  in  the  United 
States  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  there  were  six  factories  making 
dye-stuffs  from  intermediate  products  im- 
ported from  Germany.  Now,  after  less  than 
four  years,  there  are  nearly  100  concerns  mak- 
ing finished  products  with  the  old  ones  greatly 
enlarged,  and  over  40  factories  making  inter- 
mediates. What  the  future  of  the  industry  will 
be  when  the  demand  for  the  lighter  oils  of  tar 
for  munitions  ceases,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Benzole, 
it  may  be  recalled,  is  an  excellent  fuel  for  ex- 
plosion engines  and  it  will  probably  become  a 
rival  to  gasoline. 

Medicines. —  The  advances  made  in  phyn- 
ology  in   connection  with .  physical   cheoiistty 
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have  enabled  intelligent  physicians  to  compre- 
hend the  reactions  which  take  place  with  many 
medicines,  and  thus  to  proceed  with  greater 
understanding  and  —  less  doses.  When  the 
chemical  structure  and  reactions  of  a  body  are 
known  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  dispensed  in  a 
pure  state,  and  this  need  has  brought  about 
marked  improvements  in  pharmaceutical  chem- 
istry. Many  S3mthetic  bodies,  built  up  under 
careful  supervision  and  with  knowledge  of  their 
structure,  have  supplanted  indefinite  decoctions 
made  by  extracting  all  the  soluble  juices  of 
plants  and  letting  them  go  as  the  concentrated 
extract  of  someming  chemically  urJcnown. 

Rubber. —  Synthetic  rubber  has  been  pro* 
duced  •  by  causing  certain  hydrocarbons  to 
polymerize,  which  is,  in  effect,  to  cause  their 
molcailes  to  join  in  large  groups.  But  very 
little  has  been  produced  and  iix  view  of  the  im- 
proved culture  of  gum-producing  trees  and 
plants,  and  the  better  harvesting  of  the  latter, 
the  question  is  still  debatable  whether  the  syn- 
thetic product  will  replace  the  natural  one,  eco- 
nomically, as  was  the  case  with  indigo  before 
the  war. 

Perfumes. —  A  growing  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  molecules  of  organic  com- 
pounds has  enabled  chemists  to  provide  ethers 
and  esters  of  great  olfactory  power  and  by 
mixing  these  to  obtain  odors  desired.  Musk 
and  other  standard  perfumes  are  now  produced 
S3mthetically  in  factories.  The  sense  of  smell, 
what  olfactory  phenomena  are,  and  what  their 
relation  to  life  is,  remains  unstudied.  The 
mediaeval  Saracens  were  far  ahead  of  us  in 
the  understanding  of  this  sense. 

Sewage^ —  It  nas  been  found  that  sewage, 
if  aerated  or  ^^activated'  as  it  is  called,  by 
letting  air  bubble  through  tanks  containing  it, 
will  separate  by  oxidation  into  two  t>'pes  of 
bodies;  the  sludge,  which  precipitates  and  is 
available  as  a  nitrogen  fertilizer,  and  the  efflu- 
ent, which  is  a  clear  solution.  By  treating  the 
effluent  with  chlorine,  its  danger  as  a  carrier 
of  disease  is  removea  and  it  ceases  to  pollute 
the  streams  into  which  it  flows.  The  economic 
treatment  of  city  sewage,  so  that  the  recovery 
and  sale  of  inoffensive  sludge  as  fertilizer  pay^ 
the  cost  while  the  pollution  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors is  brought  to  an  end,  has  not  yet  been 
generally  attained.  Of  considerable  promise 
is  the  Miles  process  whereby  sulphur  dioxide 
is  mixed  with  the  sewage  which  reduces  all  the 
soaps  and  fats.  With  the  fats  removed  by 
means  of  a  recoverable  or^nic  solvent,  the 
sludge  is  good  nitrogen  fertilizer.  The  outlook 
for  Its  early  achievement  is  favorable. 

Paper. —  There  are  certain  combinations  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  that  are  known  as  sugars. 
There  are  many  of  them,  but  they  are  all  alike 
in  that  they  are  made  up  of  carbon  atoms 
strung  together  as  in  a  chain,  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  atoms  stuck  on  along  the  side  of 
the  chain.  Now  suppose  you  take  a  number  of 
these  sugar  molecules,  as  the  smallest  particles 
imaginable  are  called,  and  bunch  them  together, 
so  that  a  lot  of  these  units  are  combined  into 
one  bi§:  complex  one.  Then  you  have  a  series 
of  resins  or  gums  and  starch.  This  is  what 
chemists  call  polymerization.  Now  let  us  take 
these  resins  and  by  chemical  chicanery  and 
tricks  cause  theni  to  bunch  their  molecules 
again,  to-  polsrmerize,  and,  if  we  carry  it  far 
enough,  we  get  cellulose.     That  is,  we  should 


if  we  could.  But  trees  and  plants  do  this  with 
ease;  they  start  with  water  and  carbonic  add 
gas,  from  the  air,  and  this  they  manufacture 
into  sugar,  the  sugar  into  starches,  gums  and 
other  things,  and  finally  into  cellulose,  of  which 
their  cells  are  made.  Cellulose  is  tne  frame- 
work of  cells,  and  all  organic  life  is  made  up 
of  it,  with  juices  and  sap  and  solutions  of  one 
sort  or  another  wandering  around  within  them. 
Cotton  is  nearly  pure  cellulose.  Paper  is  cellu- 
lose; little  filaments  of  it,  matted  or  felted  to- 
gether. 

Now  the  varieties  of  cellulose  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  structure,  both  physical  and 
chemical,  are  beyond  the  knowledge  of  to-day. 
Cotton,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  nearly  pure 
cellulose  and  yet  there  are  60  different  varie- 
ties of  it  listed,  and  they  all  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  structure  of  their  fibres.  So  we 
may  say  that  the  art  of  making  paper,  which 
has  already  entered  the  list  of  chemical  manu- 
facture, is  one  that  presents  innumerable  un- 
solved problems. 

The  main  source  of  available  supply  is  wood. 
Mechanical  pulp,  which  is  the  cheapest,  con- 
sists in  the  fibres  of  soft  wood,  torn  asunder 
by  grinding  diagonally  the  edges  of  the  natural 
wood  with  a  stone,  in  the  presence  of  water. 
Their  particles  contain  a  large  part  of  the 
gums  and  other  substances  of  the  tree  which 
are  less  stable  than  cellulose.  So  they  oxidize 
on  long  exposure  and  the  process  of  oxidatiot^ 
whether  it  be  slow  as  in  this  instance  or  rapid 
as  with  fire,  is  likely  to  be  contagious,  and  the 
cellulose  is  in  time  changed  to  oxy-cellulose, 
which  is  an  amorphous  powder  with  no  mechan- 
ical qualities  whatever.  That  is  why  news- 
paper lacks  durability.  It  also  explains  why 
old-fashioned  hand-made  paper,  made  of  linen 
rags,  is  more  durable  than  modem  paper,  even 
though  it  be  made  of  linen,  too.  The  chemical 
treatment  is  more  severe  and  drastic  in  the 
modem  machines  than  in  the  old  hand  beaters, 
whereby  the  chemical  structure  of  the  cellulose 
seems  to  be  attacked  and  thus  rendered  more 
susceptible  to  oxidation. 

A  better  quality  of  pulp  is  made  by  the  sul- 
phite process,  discovered  by  a  Philadelphia 
chemist  named  Tilghman.  It  consists  in  treat- 
ing chips  of  wood  with  a  solution  of  calcium 
bisulphite,  with  a  view  to  dissolving  out  by  die 
sulphurous  acid  which  is  set  free  all  organic 
substances  except  the  cellulose.  It  takes  place 
under  heat  and  pressure.  The  cellulose  fibres 
of  the  chips  are  then  bleached  and  treated  with 
water  and  strained  until  they  are  dioroughly 
separated  from  each  other.  It  requires  about 
20  per  cent  of  sulphite  pulp  mixed  with  the 
mechanical  product  to  make  a  good  quality  of 
newspaper. 

A  stronger  quality  of  sulphite  pulp  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Mitscherlich  process  in  which  a 
weaker  acid  is  used.  This  points  the  way  to 
improvements  in  the  art  such  as  the  lately  de- 
veloped, so-called  Kraft  paper,  a  very  strong 
wrapping  paper  made  of  undercooked  sulphite 
•pulp.  This  has  developed  into  what  is  known 
as  the  ^sulphate  process,*  which,  by  its  milder 
chemical  treatment  of  the  wood,  is  finding  in- 
creased application. 

The  tendency  of  research  in  the  preparation 
of  pulp  is  to  conserve  the  chemicad  structure 
of  the  cellulose  and  to  find  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply, owing  to  the  using  up  of  spruce  and  other 
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soft-wood  forests  for  this  purpose.  The  United 
States  consumes  from  four  to  five  million  cords 
of  pulp  wood  per  year,  involving  the  cutting  over 
of  several  million  acres  to  furnish  it.  An  im- 
mense source  of  supply  is  available  from  the 
lumber  industry,  which  wastes  more  than  half 
of  the  cut  of  timber.  Much  of  this  is  available 
for  paper  under  more  enlightened  methods. 
Many  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  have  been  proposed  and  in  other  coun- 
tries other  materials  are  availed  of.  Esparto,  a 
grass  growing  in  southern  Spain  and  northern 
Africa,  is  used  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  Japanese  use  mulberry  fibre.  Bam- 
boo is  also  used,  although  the  knots  give  trou- 
ble. Com  stalks,  rice  and  flax  straw,  cotton 
stalks  and  wild  bananas  have  been  tested  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed by  the  dehydration  of  sugar  cane  at  the 
plantation  to  extract  the  raw  sugar  in  temper- 
ate climates  and  use  the  cane  for  making  paper, 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted.  This  is  now  used 
for  fuel  in  the  tropical  sugar  centres.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  so  economical  and  con- 
venient as  spruce  wood  has  thus  far  been 
found  for  making  paper  pulp,  provided  always 
there  is  enough  of  it  at  hand. 

Since  all  plants  that  grow  are  made  up  of 
cells,  and  the  walls  of  cells  are  cellulose  and 
pa|>er  is  but  matted  or  felted  cellulose  fibres. 
It  is  impossible  to  outline  the  future  of  the 
paper  industry  under  chemical  control  and  with 
abundant  research.  The  waste  liquors  of  sul- 
phite pulp  mills,  in  which  one-half  the  cellulose 
has  been  lost,  still  pollute  streams  and  cause 
waste.  The  sugar  in  the  waste  liquor  may  be 
converted  into  alcohol  and  uses  are  gradually 
being  found  for  the  gummy  products  that  now 
cause  trouble.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  made  to 
pay,  then  waste  liquors  will  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  nuisance  avoided. 

Drying,  mixing,  grinding,  filtering,  heating, 
refrigeration  and  distillation  and  work  under 
pressure  as  well  as  in  vacuo  are  problems  to 
which  the  chemical  engineer  has  addressed 
himself ;  and  the  making  of  apparatus  for  these 
special  purposes  has  become  a  series  of  special 
industries.  Just  as,  considering  pure  saence, 
we  found  the  line  between  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics fading  away,  so  in  industry  we  find  that 
there  is  no  more  a  clear  dividing  line  that  sep- 
arates chemistry  from  engineering. 

In  conclusion  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  has 
been  great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  how 
closely  chemical  processes  touch  us  on  every 
hand.  It  is  needed  in  the  preparation  of  our 
food  and  clothing,  in  the  materials  of  our 
houses,  in  the  care  of  the  water  we  use  and  in 
cleaning  streets.  It  is  needed  in  the  control 
of  the  production  of  metals  and  it  prepares 
for  us  paints,  varnishes,  paper,  ink;  indeed 
nearly  everything  we  use  or  handle  has  needed 
chemical  control  in  the  making.  Its  language 
is  ugly  and  seems  difficult,  although  it  is  not 
so  hard  to  learn  as  many  of  us  are  disposed  to 
think.  We  need  a  better  understanding  of  it 
because  through  it  we  may  learn  to  avoid  the 
flagrant  waste  of  the  riches  of  the  earth,  of 
which  our  generation  has^  been  guilty.  And 
with  a  sense  of  chemistry  in  our  minds  all  the 
processes  of  nature  take  on  a  new  and  added 
interest. 

Ellwood  Hcndrick. 


CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS,  Laws 
Relating  to.  In  the  United  States  the  terms 
•apothecaries,*  ^druggists"  and  •pharmacists* 
are  used  more  or  less  indiscriminately  to  desig- 
nate those  licensed  to  compound  and  sell  <Lrugs 
and  poisons.  In  England  there  is  a  legal  dis- 
tinction applied  to  these;  apothecaries  being 
constituted  the  lowest  type  of  the  profession 
with  rights  of  practising,  limited  to  a  few  classes 
of  cases ;  chemists  and  druggists  are  compelled 
to  pass  an  examination  at  the  college  of  phar- 
macy and  receive  a  license  to  compound  and 
sell  drugs  and  medicines;  pliarmacists  are 
obliged  to  pass  a  second  examination.  In  iIk 
United  States  the  statutes  generally  require  of 
those  wishing  to  adopt  this  profession  to  pass 
an  examination  before  a  State  board,  or  to  pro- 
duce a  diploma  from  a  recognized  college  of 
pharmacy.  There  are  in  addition  State  and 
municipal  ordinances  which  state  the  conditions 
under  which  certain  drugs  or  poisons  may  be 
sold,  prescribing  also  regulations  as  to  labels 
on  containers  of  poison,  and  the  entry  of  such 
sales  in  a  special  book  open  to  public  inspection. 
The  certificate  or  prescription  of  a  physician  is 
required  for  certain  drugs  or  liquors.  Care- 
lessness in  compounding  a  prescription,  if  it 
lead  to  death  or  serious  injury,  is  considered 
gross  and  is  a  penal  offense.  In  case  it  result 
in  death,  the  offense  is  usually  manslaughter. 

CHEMITYPE,  a  term  used  in  engraving  to 
include  various  relief  processes  by  which  a 
drawing  or  impression  from  an  engraved  plate 
may  be  produced  in  relief  to  fit  it  for  printing 
on  an  ordinary  printing  press.  One  of  these, 
devised  by  C.  Pul  of  Copenhagen  in  1843,  de- 
pends on  filling  up  the  lines  of  the  engraved 
zinc  plate  with  some  metal  or  alloy,  and  etching 
away  the  zinc. 

CHEMNITZ,  or  KEMNITZ,  Martin, 
German  Protestant  theologian:  b.  Treuenbriet- 
zen,  Brandenburg,  9  Nov.  1522;  d.  Brunswick,  8 
April  1586.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents ; 
received  his  education  at  Maedeburg  and 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  in  lS44,  to  obtain 
the  means  of  continuing  his  studies  at  Witten- 
berg, became  a  schoolmaster  in  Wriezen.  In 
1550  he  became  librarian  to  Duke  Albert  of 
Prussia.  He  then  wrote  his  ^Loci  Theologici,^ 
a  valuable  commentary  on  Melanchthon's  sys- 
tem of  dogmatics.  Being  invited  to  Brunswick, 
as  minister,  he  attacked  the  Jesuits  in  his  ^The- 
.ologise  Jesuitarum  Praecipua  Capita^  (1562), 
and,  when  the  Council  of  Trent  thought  itself 
assailed  in  this  work,  he  wrote  his  *Examen 
Concilii  Tridentini,^  a  work  of  great  historical 
value.  With  Joachim  Morlin  he  wrote  ^Corpus 
Doctrinae  Prutenicum'  (1567).  He  gradually 
became  attached  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  Melanchthon,  and 
did  much  to  spread  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
among  the  Saxon  and  Swabian  churches.  Con- 
sult his  <Life>  by  Lentz,  C.  G.  H.  (C^otha 
1866)  ;  Mumm,  R.,  <Die  Polemik  des  M.  Chem- 
nitz gegen  das  Konzil  von  Trent ^  (Leipzig 
1905). 

CHEMNITZ,  Saxony,  town  at  the  base  of 
the  Ezrgebirge  and  at  tne  confluence  of  the 
Chemnitz  River  with  three  other  streams,  51 
miles  south-southeast  of  Leipzig.  The  city  con- 
sists of  an  older  inner  town,  almost  circu- 
lar in  form,  intersected  by  narrow  streets, 
completely    surrounded    by    modem   .suburbs. 
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Among  its  numerous  squares  and  jMiblic  places 
are  the  Hauptmarkt,  which  contains  the  old 
Rathaus,  the  Neumarkt;  the  Konigs-Platz ; 
with  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  and  the  Techni- 
cal Schools.  The  city  owns  its  water,  gas  and 
electric  works,  maintains  a  municipal  pawn- 
shop. Its  educational  institutions  include  a 
gymnasium,  schools  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
engineering  and  the  various  crafts.  There  is 
also  a  municipal  library  of  over  35,000  volumes. 
It  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  the 
kingdom — the  ^^Saxon  Manchester^  its  towns- 
folk call  it  —  its  industry  consisting  in  weaving 
cottons,  woolens  and  silks  and  in  printing  cal- 
icoes, chiefly  for  German  consumption.  It  also 
has  large  manufactories  of  carpets,  dyestuHs, 
chemicals,  leather,  vehicles  and  beer.  It  sup- 
plies the  world  with  cheap  hosieiv,  and  makes 
mixed  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton  and.  iute  for  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It 
has  several  extensive  machine-factories,  produc- 
ing locomotives  and  other  steam-en^nes,  with 
machinery  for  flax  and  wool-spinning,  weaving, 
and  mining  industry.  Created  a  free  imperial 
city  as  early  as  1125,  Chemnitz  suffered  much 
during  the  Thirty  Years*  War;  but  later  in  the 
century  the  introduction  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing revived  its  prosperity.  Its  growth  during 
the  last  20  years  has  been  phenomenal.  Pop. 
287.340. 

CHEMOSH»  ke'mosh,  the  national  god  of 
the  Moabites,  who  were  on  that  account  called 
*the  people  of  Chemosh*  (Num.  xxi,  29;  Jer. 
xlviii,  46).  In  Judge  x\  24,  Chemosh  is  men- 
tioned as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  but  the 
whole  narrative  here  applies  to  Moab,  and  not 
to  Ammon.  Mikom  was  the  national  deity  of 
the  Ammonites.  The  Moabite  Stone  was 
erected  to  commemorate  victories  achieved  by 
the  aid  of  Chemosh.  In  the  inscription  upon 
it  Ashtar-Chemosh  is  mentioned,  apparently  a 
goddess  associated  with  Chemosh.  Human  sac- 
rifices seem  to  have  been  occasionally  off ered 
up  to  Chemosh  (2  Kings  iii,  26,  27),  The  wor- 
ship of  Chemosh  was  introduced  among  the 
Hebrews  by  Solomon,  who  <^built  an  high  place 
for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the 
hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem'^  (1  Kings  xi,  7). 
Some  have  identified  Chemosh  with  the  sun, 
others  with  Saturn,  while  still  others  have  re-' 
garded  him  as  a  war-god.  These  identifica- 
tions are  valueless.  Chemosh  doubtless  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  Moabites  as  did  Yahwe 
to  the  Hebrews. 

CHEMOTROPISM,  ke-mot'ro-pism,  orien- 
tation (q.v.)  by  diffusing  molecules,  as  where 
animals  are  mechanically  attracted  to  their 
food  by  the  sense  of  smell.  This  is  positive 
chemotropism.  Negative  chemotropism  con- 
sists in  movements  away  from  some  reagent. 
Odoriferous  particles  are  diffused  or  radiate 
from  a  centre;  chemotropism  is  thus  analogous 
to  heliotropism  (q.v.).  The  chemical  effects  of 
the  diffusing  molecules  on  certain  elements  of 
the  skin,  says  Loeb,  influence  the  tension  of  the 
muscles,  just  as  the  rasrs  of  H^ht  influence  the 
tension  of  the  muscles  on  heliotropic  animals. 
Thus  maggots  of  flies  are  positively  chemo- 
tropic  toward  certain  chemical  substances  which 
are  formed,  for  instance,  in  decaying  meat  and 
cheese.  The  blow-fly  (q.v.)  has  the  same  posi- 
tive chemotropism  for  these  substances  as  its 
larva  and  b  accordingly  led  to  the  meat.    This 


explains  the  instinct  of  the  blow-fly  and  similar 
insects,  which  compels  them  to  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  food  appropriate  for  their  young,  neither 
experience  nor  will  ]>Laying  any  part  in  their 
processes.  Chemotropic  phenomena  also  occur  in 
plants,  and  depend  on  alterations  of  growth 
produced  by  the  exciting  substances.  Consult 
Loeb,  *  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain 
and  Comparative  Psychology^  (New  York 
1900). 

CHEMULPO*  che-mul'pd,  Korea,  town  on 
the  western  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han 
River,  25  miles  by  road  west-southwest  of  the 
capital,  Seoul.  It  is  one  of  the  three  treaty 
ports  opened  in  1883  to  foreign  commerce,  the 
volume  of  which  has  since  steadily  advanced, 
in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  resulting  from  the 

great  difference  between  high  and  low  water 
ere  (33  feet),  and  the  want  of  wharves.  The 
imports  attain  a  value  of  $7,227,000  in  some 
years;  the  exports,  $1,950,000.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  railway  ma- 
chinery, metals,  oils,  textiles,  silk,  petroleum  and 
timber;  the  chief  exports  are  rice,  beans,  millet, 
ginseng,  wheat,  paper  and  cowhides.  The 
majority  of  foreigners  are  Japanese.  In  1900 
a  railroad  connection  was  established  with  Seoul. 
Improvements  by  the  Japanese  have  made  the 
river  navigable.  Small  steamers '  owned  by 
Japanese  run  to  Seoul  in  summer,  and  Cht- 
mulpo  is  connected  by  telegraph  both  with 
China  and  Japan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  a  Japanese  force  landed 
in  Chemulpo,  8  Feb.  1904.  On  the  following 
day  a  Japanese  squadron  under  Admiral  Urin 
destroyed  a  Russian  cruiser  and  gunboat  out- 
side the  harbor.  Pop.  about  26,000,  of  which 
14,000  are  Japanese. 

CHBMUNGt  she-mung;  Battle  of  the,  in 
the  Revolution,  29  Aug.  17/9,  the  decisive  en- 
gagement of  John  Sullivan's  campaign,  to 
harry  the  Iroquois  country.  The  Indians  and 
their  Tory  allies  made  a  stand  in  force  at  the 
(Zhemung  River,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  New- 
town (Elmira),  N.  Y.  They  had  five  com- 
panies of  British  troops  and  rangers,  number- 
ing about  250;  and  the  entire  fighting  strength 
of  the  Six  Nations.  These  Indians  the  Tory 
authorities  state  as  550;  but  this  seems  impos- 
sibly small,  and  Sullivan  and  his  officers,  from 
a  careful  estimate  of  various  factors,  place  it 
at  1,200  or  1,300.  Sullivan  had  about  5,000. 
The  Inctians  were  led  by  their  Napoleon,  Brant 
(Thayendanegea) ;  the  Tories  b^  Col.  John 
Butler,  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  perhaps 
Guy  Johnson,  Maj.  Walter  N.  Butler  and  Cap- 
tain MacDonald.  Their  line-  was  in  advance 
of  the  river,  resting  on  a  bend  at  the  right. 
From  the  bend  ran  a  breastwork  half  a  mile 
long,  flanked  by  bastions  and  having  a  dwelling 
in  front  turned  into  a  blockhouse;  it  was  con- 
cealed by  a  mass  of  pines  and  scrub-oaks,  some 
of  them  cut  from  other  places  and  stuck  down 
to  make  a  seemingly  thick  virgin  forest.  From 
their  left  a  thin  line  was  continued  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  a  steep  ridgfe  parallel  to  the  river, 
where  a  strong  detachment  was  posted;  and  a 
mile  further  east  was  another  ridge  parallel  to 
the  first,  with  a  breastwork  and  another  company, 
the  two  advance  detachments  designed  to  take 
the  Americans  in  flank  and  rear.  Along  the 
front  of  the  main  breastwork  ran  the  road  to 
Newtown,  exposing  the  whole  American  flank 
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to  a  raking  fire.  The  entire  works  formed  a 
magnificent  ambuscade;  but  Sullivan,  who  was 
no  Braddock,  guessed  the  utility  of  the  ridges 
and  knew  what  scouting  parties  were  for. 
About  11  A.M.  of  the  29th  Major  Poor  beat  up 
the  position,  and  General  Hand  formed  his 
infantry  in  a  wood  400  yards  from  the  works 
and  waited  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  Sullivan 
ordered  Poor  to  carry  the  hill  at  his  right  and 
take  the  British  in  rear,  while  the  main  body 
with  artillery  attacked  the  front  Steadied  by 
Brant,  a  warrior  of  great  force  and  sagacity, 
the  Indians  not  only  made  a  stubborn  resistance 
for  two  hours,  yielding  inch  by  inch,  but  even 
stood  up  against  the  bayonet,  something  almost 
unknown  in  Indian  history.  At  first  thrown 
into  a  panic  by  the  artillery,  Brant  rallied  them 
to  a  fresh  and  tenacious  fight;  and  noting 
Poor's  turning  movement,  threw  a  strong  de- 
tachment with  a  battalion  of  rangers  to  the  hill 
to  oppose  it.  But  at  length  Poor,  having  cleared 
the  crest,  burst  on  the  rear  with  a  bayonet 
charge;  and  both  Indians  and  whites  fled 
across  the  river  in  rout,  the  Indians  leaving 
their  packs  and  weapons  behind,  and  11 
dead,  though  they  usuallv  carry  all  these  away 
with  them.  Fourteen  other  dead  Indians  were 
in  fact  found  under  the  leaves,  two  canoes  were 
found  covered  with  blood  and  the  Indians  told 
their  western  villages  that  they  had  many  killed 
and  vast  numbers  wounded.  The  Americans 
had  6  killed  and  40  or  50  wounded. 

CHEMUNG  SERIES,  in  American  geol- 
ogy, the  great  series  of  shoal-water  sediments, 
mostly  light  gray  shales  and  ripple-marked 
sandstones,  that  were  laid  down  in  Upper  De- 
vonian time  in  the  great  northeastern  bay  of 
the  interior  sea  that  covered  much  of  what  is 
now  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  northeastern 
bay  stretched  across  lower  Michigan,  Ontario 
and  central  New  York,  reaching  nearlj^  to  the 
Hudson  River.  The  Chemung  Series  includes 
the  Catskill  Group  and  is  divided  into  the 
Chemung  and  Portage  Stages.  It  is  typically 
developed  on  the  Chemung  River  in  New  York. 
It  reaches  its  maximum  thickness  of  8,000  feet 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  but  thins  out  and  dis- 
appears to  the  south  and  west  The  *oil  sands* 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  have  been  taken 
many  millions  of  barrels  of  petroleum,  are  in 
part  of  Chemung  Age. 

The  Chemung  corresponds  to  part  of  the 
series  of  shales  and  limestones  laid  down  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  Manitoba,  Canada, 
probably  to  part  of  the  Devonian  strata  that 
extend  along  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Canada  and  to  an  unknown  frac- 
tion of  the  great  thickness  of  Devonian  strata 
in  Nevada.  In  Europe  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales  estimated  as 
possibly  10,000  feet  thick,  is  in  many  respects 
like  the  Catskill  Group  of  the  Chemung,  and 
contains  similar  fossils.  This  great  sandstone 
formation  is  found  in  South  Wales^  England 
and  Scotland,  near  the  Baltic  Sea  m  Russia, 
in  Spitzbergen  and  in  Greenland.  See  Cats- 
kill  Group;  Devonian  System;  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

CHENAB,  che-nob',  in  Hindustan,  one  of 
the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  Its  affluents  are 
the  Jhelum  and  the  Ravi.  It  rises  in  the  Hima- 
layan ranges  of  Cashmere,  and  entering  the 
Punjab  near  Sialkot  flows  in  a  southwestern 


direction  till  it  unites  with  the  Sutlej ;  length 
about  600  miles.  Its  greatest  depth  is  14  feet; 
its  greatest  width  1^  miles.  At  Wazirabad  it  is 
crossed  by  a  great  iron  railway  bridge  more 
than  a  mile  long. 

CHENAVARD,  chi-n^-var',  Paul  Joseph, 
French  historical  painter:  b.  Lyons,  9  Dec. 
1808;  d.  12  April  1895.  He  studied  at  Paris 
and  spent  some  years  in  Italy,  and  acquired  a 
reputation  by  his  picture  of  ^Mirabeau  Replying 
to  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Breze.^  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  received  a  commission 
to  paint  large  compositions  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Pantheon.  Among  these  are  ^The 
Deluge >  and  ^The  Passage  of  the  Rubicon. > 
The  Pantheon  having  been  restored  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
finish  the  task.  Consult  Germain,  ^Les  artistes 
Lyonnais^    (Lyons  1910). 

CHENERY,  Thomas,  English  journalist 
and  Orientalist:  b.  Barbadoes  1826;  d.  11  Feb. 
1884.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  was  soon  after 
sent  out  as  Times  correspondent  to  Constanti- 
nople and  was  chiefly  located  there  during  the 
Crimean  War.  Afterward  he  was  constantly 
employed  on  the  Times  staff  until  1877,  when 
he  became  its  editor,  a  post  which  he  filled  till 
within  10  days  of  his  death.  As  a  singularly 
thorough  Hebrew  and  Arabic  scholar  he  had 
few  equals  among  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
translation  of  the  Arabic  classic,  the  < Assem- 
blies of  Al  Hariri^  (1867),  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  chair  of  Arabic  at  Oxford  in  1868. 
He  was  one  of  the  company  of  Old  Testament 
revisers,  and  besides  other  works  published  an 
edition  of  the  <Machberoth  IthieP  (1872),  a 
Hebrew  version  of  the  < Assemblies.^ 

CHENEY»  Charles  Edward,  American 
clergyman:  b.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  12  Feb. 
1836.  He  was  graduated  from  Hobart  College, 
A.B.,  1857,  following  which  he  took  the  course 
at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Iowa  College  in  1871. 
He  was  ordained  in  the  ministry  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  1858,  and  after  two 
brief  pastorates  in  New  York  State  became 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chicago,  in  which  re- 
lation he  has  continued  ever  since.  During  the 
years  from  1869  to  1873  he  became  involved  in 
.ecclesiastical  difficulties  growing  out  of  doc- 
trinal views  concerning  baptism,  and,  in  1873, 
he  joined  Bishoj)  George  David  Cummins,  D.D., 
in  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  and  14  Dec  1873  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  churches  of  the  North- 
west, subsequently  becoming  bishop  of  the 
Synod  of  Chicago,  in  which  position  he  con- 
tinues, retaining  also  the  rectoratc  of  Christ 
Church.  In  1908  he  received  the  degree  of 
S.T.D.  from  Hobart  College.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Historical.  Association,  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society,  Chicago  University 
Qub,  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Chicago  Lit- 
erary Club,  the  Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Illinois  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants.  Besides  a  volume  of  *  Ser- 
mons, >  published  1880,  is  author  of  ^What  Do 
Reformed  Episcopalians  Believe?'  (1888) ; 
^The  Enlistment  of  the  Christian  Soldier> 
(1892)  J  < A.  King  of  France  Unnamed  in  Hisr 
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tory>  (1902);  <The  Second  Norman  Conquest 
of  England^  (1907);  <A  Neglected  Power> 
(1915). 

CHENEY,  John  Vance,  American  poet  and 
essayist:  b.  Groveland,  N.  Y.,  29  Dec.  1848. 
He  was  librarian  of  the  public  library  at  San 
Francisco,  1887-94,  and  of  *  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, Chicago,  from  1894-1909.  He  has  pub- 
lished <The  Old  Doctor>  (1885);  <Thistle^ 
Drift >  (poems,  1887);  < Wood  Blooms >  (1888); 
^The  (Golden  (xuess^  (a  volume  of  essays,  1893)  ; 
<That  Dome  in  Air>  (essays,  1895);  <Quccn 
Helen>  (1895);  <Out  of  the  Silencc>  (1897); 
^Lyrics>  (1902);  <Poems>  (1905);  < The  Time 
of  Roses>  (1908)  ;  <At  the  Silver  Gate>  (1911). 
Editor  of  *  Wood  Notes  Wil<L>  by  Simeon 
Pease  Cheney,  with  appendix  and  notes  (1892)  ; 
Caxton  Club's  edition  of  Derby's  ^Phoenixiana^ 
(1897);  <The  Caxton  Club  Scrap-Book> 
(1904).  Member  of  the  Authors'  Club  and  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Letters. 

CHENEY,  Seth  WeUs,  American  en- 
graver: b.  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  26  Nov. 
1810;  d.  there,  10  Sept.  1856.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1829  he  joined  his  brother  John 
in  Boston,  where  he  entered  the  latter's  profes- 
sion,- that  of  an  enp^ver.  A  position  in  the 
Athenaeum  enabled  him  to  study  and  work  from 
easts  and  drawings,  and  he  copied  and  engraved 
in  1832  Washin^on  Allston's  picture,  ^Mother 
and  Child,  ^  which  was  afterward  burned.  In 
1833  he  studied  in  Paris  in  the  atelier  of  Dehi- 
roche.  His  great  power  was  in  the  expression 
of  character  in  individual  heads.  He  never 
attempted  historical  or  genre  subjects,  and  only 
rarely  would  he  group  two  or  more  heads. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Theodore  Parker  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant  are  among  the  best 
known  of  his  studies.  Consult  ^Memoir  of 
Seth  W.  Cheney,  by  E.  D.  Cheney^  (Boston 
1881)  and  Koehler.  S.  R.,  < Catalogue  of  the 
Works  of  John  ana  S.  W.  Cheney.^  His  wife, 
Ednah  Dow  Cheney  (b.  1824;  d.  1904),  was  an 
author  of  note.  She  was  active  in  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  societies  and  was  a  pioneer  of  the 
woman  suffrage. 

CHBNIER,    sha-nya',    Andr6    Marie    de, 

French  poet:  b.  Constantinople,  30  Oct.  1762; 
d.  Paris,  25  July  1794.  He  went  to  France  when 
very  voung  and  entered  the  army,  but  left  six 
months  after  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. He  was  for  about  three  years  secretary 
to  the  French  embassy  at  London,  but  in  1790 
returned  to  Paris.  Advocating  the  doctrine  of 
a  limited  monarchy,  he  made  himself  equally 
offensive  to  the  Royalist  and  the  Jacobinical 
parties.  In  consequence  of  his  attacks  on  the 
Jacobins  he  was  condemned  by  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal^  and  executed.  Although  but  little 
known  in  his  own  day,  Chdnier  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  French  poets  of 
his  century,  his  chief  characteristics  being  purity 
of  form  combined  with  vigor  of  thought  and 
diction.  He  wrote  idyls,  elegies,  odes  (includ- 
ing one  to  C!harlotte  Corday),  ditnyrambs,  philo- 
soi^ic  pieces,  etc.  The  maturity,  breadth  and 
soundness  of  his  judgment  in  poetical  composi- 
tion are  demonstrated  by  his  poem  on  ^  Inven- 
tion. >  Similar  in  spirit  to  this,  and  of  perfect 
Pindaric  form,  is  the  ^EHthyrambic  on  the  Ten- 
nis Play>  (1791).  In  his  prison  of  Saint  Lazare 
he  composed  a  beautiful  elegy.  *The  Girl  Cap- 
tivc,>  and  (she  ^lambes^  wWch  owing  to  their 


spiritual  affinities,  are  often  likened  to  the 
poems  of  John  Keats.  Consult  Becq  de  Fou- 
qui^res,  ^Lettres  critiques  sur  Chenier>  (Paris 
1881)  ;  Faguet,  <Andrc  Chenier>  (Paris  1902) ; 
Heller,  <Andr6  Chenier>  (New  York  1895); 
Valie,  <C3iteier  et  les  Jacobins>   (Paris  1881). 

CHENIBR,  Marie  Joseph  de,  a  French 
-dramatist,  younger  brother  of  Andr^  M.  Che- 
nier  (q.v.)  :  b.  11  Feb.  1764;  d.  10  Jan.  1811. 
He  was  a  Jacobin,  and  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  during  the  Revolution.  His 
tragedies—  <Charles  IX>  (1789)  ;  <Henry  VHP 
and  <Calas>  (both  1791) ;  ^C:aius  Gracchus^ 
(1793);  and  others  —  brought  him  fame  and 
success  by  the  accordance  of  their  republican 
and  revolutionary  sentiments  with  the  public 
opinion  of  the  time,  rather  than  by  their  merits 
as  compositions.  His  national  songs  were  ap- 
proved by  the  best  test  of  such  productions, — 
I)opularity;  one  of  them,  _<The  Parting  Song* 
(Partant  tour  la  Syrie),  is  hardly  less  famous 
than  the  ^Marseillaise.^  His  satires  are  full  of 
spirit,  point  and  wit,  but  often  rancorous  and 
unjust.  His  translations  from  ancient  and 
modem  poets  were  excellently  rendered.  Con- 
sult ^  Marie- Joseph  Ch6nier  als  Kritiker  und 
satirischer  Dichter*   (Leipzig  1911). 

CHENILLE,  sh«-ner,  a  round  fabric  or 
trimming,  made  by  uniting  with  two  or  more 
sets  of  warps,  either  by  weaving  or  twisting,  a 
fine  filling  or  weft,  which  is  allowed  to  project 
beyond  the  warps.  This  filling  is  cut  at  its 
outer  edges  and  the.  fabric  is  then  twisted, 
assuming  a  cylindrical  shape  with  weft  project- 
ing radially  from  the  central  line  of  warps. 
The  name  is  applied,  also,  to  lace,  carpets  and 
doth  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  silk  threads 
twisted  or  woven  to  resemble  the  tufted  trim- 
ming of  the  same  name. 

CHENOMORPHiE,  ke-no-mor'fe,  an 
order  of  desmognathous  birds,  first  proposed 
by  Huxley  and  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Lamelli- 
rostres  and  Anseres  (q.v.)  of  other  authors. 
The  palate  is  closed  anteriorly  by  a  thick  bony 
bridge,  but  the  vomer  is  well  developed;  the 
margins  of  the  beak  are  more  or  less  toothed; 
the  tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy;  and  the  down  is 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  skin.  All  of  the 
species  are  more  or  less  aquatic;  most  of  them 
are  web- footed;  and  the  young  are  precocial, 
or  able  to  run  from  birth.  Three  very  distinct 
families  are  recognized :  the  Anatidcp,  or  ducks, 
%^^SQ  and  swans  (qq.v.)  ;  the  PalatnedeicUe,  or 
screamers  (q.v.)  ;  and  the  Phoenicopteridct,  or 
flamingoes  (q.v.). 

CHENONCEAUX,       she-non-so.         See 

CHENOPODIACEiB,  ke-n6.pd-dt-a's^-€, 
a  family  of  apetalous  dicotyledons,  consistmg 
of  more  or  less  succulent  herbs  or  shrubs,  be- 
longing to  about  80  genera  and  600  species. 
They  are  mostly  innocent  weeds,  but  several, 
as  spinach  and  beet,  are  employed  as  pot-herbs ; 
others  for  the  manufacture  of  soda.  See 
Chenopodium. 

CHENOPODIUM,  ke-n6-pd'dl-iim,  or 
GOOSEFOOT,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Chenopodiacece  fq.v.),  of  which  it 
is  the  tvpe,  and  distinguished  by  its  usually 
perfect  flowers,  having  mostly  five  small  green 
scales  for  the  calyx,  about  five  stamens,  no  co- 
rolla imd  a  frmt  consisting  of  a  membranous 
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coat  enclosing  one  black,  flat  and  shining  seed. 
A  number  of  the  species  have  received  the  name 
of  goosefoots,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  webbed  foot  of  the  goose.  The  best-known 
or  more  remarkable  species  are: 

1.  C.  album  (lamb's  quarters,  pigweed),  a 
common  annual,  found  in  cultivated  and  also 
waste  ground.  It  has  a  leafy  angular  stem, 
which,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  is  white- 
mealy.  The  young  plants  are  much  used  in 
North  America  as  *^greens.* 

2.  C  bonus'henricus  (Good  King  Henry,  or 
wild  spinach),  a  perennial,  in  Europe  not  un- 
common in  country  churchyards  and  places  sel- 
dom disturbed,  sparingly  naturalized  in  North 
America.  It  has  bright  green,  broad,  succulent 
leaves,  which  were  m  common  use  as  spinach 
before  the  introduction  of  the  present  culti- 
vated plant.  The  early  shoots  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus. 

3.  C.  quinoa,  the  quinoa  of  Peru,  a  perennial 
inhabiting  the  high  table-land  of  the  Cordilleras, 
where,  at  the  conquest  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was 
one  of  tfie  important  farinaceous  grains  used 
as  food.  It  is  still  largely  cultivated  for  its 
nutritious  seeds,  which  are  made  into  soup  and 
bread,  and,  when  fermented  with  millet,  make 
a  kind  of  beer.  The  plant  is  from  four  to  six 
feet  high  and  has  many  angular  branches,  dull 
glaucous  leaves  of  a  jagged  triangular  outline, 
on  long  narrow  stalks,  and  flowers  forming 
large  compact  branched  heads  and-  succeeded  by 
minute  strong  flat  seeds  of  a  black,  white  or 
red  color. 

In  medicine,  Chenopodium,  amhrosioides,  is 
used  very  extensively  as  a  remedy  for  the  round 
worm  as  well  as  the  tape-worm.  The  oil  is 
the  officinal  part  used,  in  doses  of  5  to  15  drops, 
and  it  is  a  very  efficient  anthelmintic,  i>articu- 
larly  for  the  round  worm,  Ascaris  lumbricoides. 

CHENOWETH,    Alexander    Crawford, 

American  engineer:  b.  Baltimore,  Md,,  5  June 
1849.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College 
in  1868  and  studied  engineering  at  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute.  In  1870  he  was 
engaged  on  the  engineering  force  of  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  was  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Middletown-Ncw  Haven  Railway  1871,  assistant 
under  General  Green  of  the  public  works  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  contractor  for  dock  and 
railway  work  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  in 
1882  and  consulting  engineer  to  President  Prado 
of  Peru.  He  prepared  the  foundation  for  the 
Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  har- 
bor 1884,  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct  commission  1885  and  resident  engi- 
neer 1889-95.  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned 
to  undertake  construction  work  for  the  United 
States  government  at  Sandy  Hook.  He  spe- 
cialized in  foundation  work  and  was  awarded 
many  medals  and  prizes.  He  invented  a  steel- 
concrete  pile  for  pier  and  foundation  work; 
the  Chenoweth  reinforced  concrete  revetment 
for  maintaining  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri  and  Colorado  rivers.  He  discovered 
at  Inwood,  Manhattan  Island,  a  village  site  of 
prehistoric  Indians  from  ^hich  he  excavated  a 
collection  of  implements  now  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

CHBNOWITH,    Carptine    vas     Dnsen, 

American  writer:  b.  Louisville,  Kv.,  29  Dec. 
1846.  She  has  lectured  on  English  literature 
and  history  and  is  the  author  of  ^Stories  oi 


the  Saints>  (1880);  <Child  Life  in  Chtiia> 
(1882);  ^School  History  of  Worcester,  Mass.> 
(1899);  <An  Undistinguished  Citizen*  (1900); 
*  History  of  the  Second  Church  in  Leicester, 
Mass.>  (1908);  <  Stories  of  Stonewall  Farm> 
(1913)  ;  and  contributions  to  various  magazines 
and  reviews. 

CHENSTOCHOW,  chen'sto-kov'  Poland, 
town  in  the  Russian  government  of  Piotrkow, 
on  the  Warthe,  135  miles  southwest  of  War- 
saw, on  the  Warsaw- Vienna  Railway.  It  con- 
sists of  the  old  and  new  towns  and  contains 
several^  cotton-mills,  foundries,  paper-mills, 
ffour-mills  and  breweries.  There  is  consider- 
able trade  in  the  prodacts  of  these  pkuits  and 
also  in  lithographs,  printing  and  religious  em- 
blems. Near  the  town  is  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  the  Order  of  Saint  Paul  the  Hermit, 
which  is  visited  annually  by  about  half  a  mil- 
lion pilgrims.  A  great  object  of  veneration  is 
the  picture  of  the  virgin,  made  of  daric  wood, 
and  known  to  Polish  Catholics  -as  the  ^  Black 
Virgin.^  It  is  attributed  to  Saint  Luke  the 
EvangeHst  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  monaster^r  in  the  16th  century  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Lynch,  bishop  of  Cloufert,  Ireland,  then 
exiled  from  his  see.  The  monastery  was  at  one 
time  strongly  fortified  and  in  1655  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  for  38  days  fay  Swedish 
troops.    Pop.  69,500. 

CHEOPS,  kS'dps,  the  name  given  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Egyptian  despot  whom  the 
Egyptians  themselves  called  Khufu.  He  be- 
longed to  the  rulers  who  had  for  their  capital 
Memphis;  lived  about  2800-2700  B.C,  and  built 
the  largest  of  the  pyramids.  According  to 
Herodotus  he  employed  100,000  men  on  this 
work  constantly  for  20  vears.  Several  monu- 
ments bearing  his  name  have  survived. 

^  CHEPHREN,  k«f'r«,  or  CfiPHREN, 
Idne  of  Egypt,  the  successor  of  Cheops  and 
the  builder  of  the  second  pyramid  The  former 
is  the  form  of  his  name  as  it  is  found  in 
Herodotus,  the  latter  is  the  name  given  to  him 
by  Diodorus.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  his 
reign  was  in  all  respects  as  tyrannical  as  that 
of  his  predecessor,  and  that  the  Egyptians,  ani- 
mated by  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  these  two 
kings,  under  whom  they  had  suffered  all  kinds 
of  oppression  and  during  whose  reigns  the 
temples  had  never  been  opened,  avoided  even 
the  mention  of  their  names;  and  hence,  instead 
of  naming  the  pyramids  after  their  builders, 
named  them  after  a  shepherd  called  Philition, 
who  used  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pyramids  for  pasturage.  Diodorus  adds  that 
the  pyramids  were  intended  to  serve  as  tombs 
for  their  builders,  but  as  the  people  threatened 
to  break  them  open  and  remove  the  bodies,  both 
the  kings  desired  their  friends  to  bury  them  in 
some  ^)ot  where  their  bodies  might  remain 
undisturbed.  Herodotus  makes  Chephren  the 
brother  of  (3ieops;  but  Diodorus  says  that 
Chembes,  who  is  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Chabjvis,  who  may  pei^ 
haps  be  the  same  with  the  Chephren  of  Herod- 
otus.   His  reign  lasted  56  years. 

CHEPSTOW,  ch«p-st6,  England,  town  and 
port  in  coun^  of  Monmouth,  on  the  Wye 
River,  two  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Severn  and  14  miles  north  by  west  of  Bristol. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope  descending 
gradually  to  the  river  and  has  spacious,  well- 
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paved  and  welMighted  streets.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  church,  a  fine  specimen  of  Nor- 
man architecture,  and  the  old  castle,  the  ruins 
of  which  crown  a  lofty  diflF  overhanging  the 
Wye.  The  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey  are  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a  river  and  coastal  trade. 
The  beauty  of  the  environs  is  an  attraction  to 
visitors.  Both  the  town  and  the  castle  are  re- 
ferred to  in  <  Domesday  Book.^     Pop.  2,953. 

CHSQUE.   See  Check. 

CHBQUEN,  chek-wen',  the  leaves  of  Eu- 
genia chequcn,  of  the  family  Myrtaceee.  A 
shrub  of  Chile  and  Bolivia,  whose  leaves  are 
rich  in  volatile  oil  and  are  used  as  a  tonic  ex- 
pectorant in  much  the  same  manner  as  Euca- 
Ijrptus. 

CHEQUERS  BSTATEf,  an  official  coun- 
try residence  for  British  prime  ministers,  pre- 
sented for  that  purpose  by  Sir  Arthur  Lee, 
K.CB.,  M.P.,  in  1917.  The  actual  transfer  of 
the  property  to  the  nation  may  not  take  place 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  owners; 
after  their  death  it  will  be  maintained  in  per- 
petuity as  the  official  country  residence  of  the 
Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being,  or,  failing 
him,  the  full  privileges  of  residence  to  be  of- 
fered in  turn  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  American 
Ambassador,  the  speaker  and  four  other  Cabi- 
net ministers.  Chequers  stands  in  a  sheltered 
hollow  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  about  36  miled 
from  London.  The  history  of  the  mandion 
goes  back  to  the  12th  century;  it  contains  a 
number  of  Cromwell  relics,  a  fine  library  and 
a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  and  auto- 
graphs, letters  of  Napoleon.  Washington, 
Charles  I,  Pitt,  Franklin,  etc.  The  area  of  the 
estate  is  about.  1|50Q  acres,  consisting  of  gar- 
dens, grounds,  farms,  woods  and  Coombe  Hill. 
The  hill*  852  feet  high,  was  presented  to  the 
nation  in  1913. 

CHER,  sh&r,  France,  inland  department 
having  on  the  north-  Loiret,  east  Ni^re,  south 
Allier,  west  Indre  and  Loiret^Cher,  between  lat. 
46**  26'  and  47**  38'  N.  and  long.  V  SC  and 
3''  3'  £.,  and  formed  of  parts  of  Berry  and 
Bourbonnais.  It  is  named  from  the  river  Cher, 
which  traverses  it  southeast  to  northwest 
Area,  7,199.34  square  kilometers,  or  2,779  square 
miles:  capital,  Bourges.  This  department  is 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  which  forms 
the  greater  i>art  of  its  eastern  boundary.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  pleasant.  The  surface  is 
in  general  flat,  but  is  diversified  in  the  north 
by  chains  of  inconsiderable  hills.  The  soil 
varies  but  is  fertile  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Loire  and  Allier.  Heath  and  sand  prevail  in 
the  northern  districts.  The  forests  occupy  above 
a  sixth  of  the  area  and  furnish  large  quantities 
of  fuel  for  the  iron-works  and  timber  for  ship- 
building. Pastures  are  extensive  and  sheep  very 
numerous.  Grains,  chestnuts,  hemp,  vegetables, 
fruit  and  wines  are  among  the  important  prod- 
ucts. The  best  wines  are  those  of  Chanignol 
and  Sancerre.  Beets,  buckwheat  and  flax  are 
also  grown.  The  minerals  consist  of  aroii»  litho- 
graphic stones,  good  building-  and  grind-stones, 
flint,  marble,  ochre  and  potter's  earth.  The 
preparation  and  manufacture  of  iron,  called 
Berry-iron,  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry. 
The  manufactured  articles  are  metal  goods, 
fine  and  common  cloth,  woolen  goods,  faience^ 
porcelain  and  earthenware,  sacking;  beet-sugar. 


nut  o\\i  paper  and  glass.  'The  depattment  is 
divided  into  three  arrondissements^  29  cantons 
and  290  communes.  Bourges  is  the  capital. 
Consult  Fremont,  ^Le  d^partcment  du  Cher' 
(Bourges  1862).    Pop.  337310. 

CHER,  a  river  of  central  France,  rising  in 
Auvergne  in  the  department  of  Creuse  and 
joining  the  Loire  from  the  left  near  Tours; 
length,  220  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  Vierzon. 
This  river  gives  name  to  the  department  of 
Cher. 

CHERASCO,  ka-rSs'kd  (ancient  Claras- 
CUm),  Italy,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cuneo,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Stura 
and  Tanaro,  36  miles  south  of. Turin  and  22 
miles  northeast  of  Coni.  Its  fortifications, 
once  of  great  strength,  were  demolished  by 
the  French  in  1801.  It  was  repeatedly  the 
object  of  contest  between  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  terminated  in  1631 
by  a  peace  concluded  here;  and  in  1796  Napo- 
leon, by  what  is  called  the  Armistice  of  Qie- 
rasco,  obtained  a  free  passage  for  his  troops 
through  the  Sardinian  states.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  several  silk-mills.  It  has  a 
domed  church,  two  triumphal  arches,  a  gymna- 
sium and  a  technical  school.  It  markets  grain, 
wine  and  truffles,  and  manufactures  silk.  Pop. 
9,31Z 

CHBRAW,  ch^ra,  S.  C,  town  in  Cliester- 
field  County,  88  miles  northwest  of  Columbia, 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  and  other  railroads,  and  on  the  Pee  Dee 
River.  It  contains  lumber  plants,  cottonseed- 
oil  mills,  box  factories,  planing  mills  and  sash 
and  door  factories.  For  a  time  during  the 
C^vil  War  the  Confederates  maintained  a  supply 
depot  here.  The  town  was  taken  by  Sherman 
3  March  1865,  when  a  vast  amount  of  stores, 
including  3,600  barrels  of  guiipowder,  was  de- 
stroyed. The  waterworks  are  municipally 
owned.    Pop.  2,873. 

CHERBOURG^  shar-boor,  France,  a  sea- 
port in  the  department  of  La  Manche  (The 
Channel),  196  miles  west-northwest  of  Paris, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  (^ten- 
tin,  and  nearly  due  south  of  Southampton.  It 
has  a  strongly  fortified  arsenal,  and  consists  of 
the  old  or  civil  town  and  the  new  or  military 
(Port  Militairep,  the  latter  quite  distinct  from 
the  former,  and  separated  from  it  bv  the  forti- 
fications with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Ap^rt 
from  its  consideration  as  a  naval  station,  Cher- 
bourg is  unimportant ;  it  is  the  works  by  which 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  ^eat  naval  for- 
tress and  place  of  arms  that  give  it  its  special 
importance.  These  altogether  have  cost  £8,000,- 
000  and  were  chiefly  carried  out  under  Napo- 
leon I,  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  III. 
Foremost  among  them  must  be  mentioned  the 
digue,  of  breakwater,  stretching  across  the  en-' 
trance  to  the  roadstead,  which  was  formerly 
open  to  heavy  seas  from  the  north.  It  is  more 
tftao  two  mifes  in  kiigth,  of  very  massive  con- 
struction, covers  an  area  of  3,700  acres  and 
consists  of  a  western  or  longer  and  an  eastern 
or  shorter  porti<»i,  forming  at  their  junction  a 
very  obtuse  angle  pointing  toward  the  north. 
There  are  a  fort  and  lighthouse  there,  suod,  sJso, 
at  either  end.  The  breakwater  alone  cost  about 
£2,700,000.  The  eastern  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor,^ between  the  breakwater  and  the  island  of 
Pelee,  is  about  500  yards  wide ;  the  western  en* 
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trance,  between  the  breakwater  and  Fort 
Chavagnac  (on  a  rocky  islet),  is  about  1,000 
yards.  It  is  the  latter  that  large  ships  of  war 
make  use  of. 

The  Port  Militaire  has  three  great  basins  for 
war  vessels  —  an  outer  accessible  at  all  states  of 
the  tide  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class;  a  float- 
ing basin  communicating  with  this  by  ^tes; 
and  a  third  communicating  with  both  by  similar 
gates.  The  aggregate  water  area  of  the  three 
basins  is  about  56  acres,  the  depth  of  water 
being  from  abolit  30  to  50  feet.  They  have  been 
excavated  from  the  solid  slate  rock  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  dockyard,  much  of 
the  excavated  material  being  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  breakwater.  There  are  also 
slips  for  vessels  of  the  lareest  dimensions,  dry 
docks,  building  sheds,  masthouses,  boiler-works, 
and  in  short  everything  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing and  fitting  out  of  ships  of  war.  The  nu- 
merous forts  and  other  works  with  which  Cher- 
bourg is  defended  render  it,  if  not  impregnable 
from  the  sea,  at  least  very  difficult  of  attack. 
The  commercial  town  has  quite  a  modem  aspect, 
the  streets  being  generally  wide,  regular,  well 
paved  and  clean,  but  it  is  rather  dull  and  unin- 
teresting. There  is  an  outer  harbor,  entered 
from  the  sea  by  a  passage  between  two  jetties, 
and  an  inner  harbor  or  floating  dock.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  of  Cherbourg  are  centred  in  the 
works  of  the  dockyard,  the  commercial  trade 
and  manufactures  being  otherwise  compara- 
tively small.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  possesses  a 
notable  collection  of  paintings.  The  celebrated 
artist,  J.  F.  Millet,  was  bom  near  by. 

Cherbourg  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
a  Roman  station,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  Caesaris  Burgum.  Aigrold,  king  of 
Denmark,  we  are  told,  resided  here  about  945 
A.D.  William  the  Conqueror  founded  a  hospital 
in  it  and  built  the  castle  church.  The  Eng- 
lish held  possession  of  the  place  till  about  1200. 
The  castle,  in  which  Henry  H  frequently  re- 
sided, was  one  of  the  strpngholds  of  Normandy, 
and  escaped  the  fate  of  the  town,  which,  about 
1295,  was  pillaged  by  an  English  fleet  from  Yar- 
mouth ;  but  it  sustained  afterward  three  memor- 
able sieges,  in  1378,  1418  and  1450.^  In  1758 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  English  without  op- 
position, notwithstanding  that  the  garrison  was 
large.  Thev  kept  possession  of  it  eight  days, 
destroyed  the  fortifications,  carried  on  the  ar- 
tillery and  the  bells,  and  only  retired  after 
having  exacted  a  heavy  ransom  from  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  completion  of  the  fortifications  was 
celebrated  by  Napoleon  III  in  1858,  the  festivi- 
ties being  graced  by  the  presence  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. A  statue  of  Napoleon  I  was  unveiled  on 
the  occasion.  It  was  after  leaving  Cherbourg 
that  an  end  was  put  to  the  career  of  the 
Confederate  cnuser  Alabama,  when  it  was  sunk 
by  the  Federal  cruiser  Kearsarge,  19  June  1864. 
Pop.  of  commune  (1911)  43,731. 

CHBRBULIBZ,  sh&r-bu-le-a,  Charles  Vie- 
tor,  French  writer:  b.  Geneva,  19  July  1829; 
d.  Melun,  1  July  1899.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  noted  tor  literary  attainments.  Having 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Geneva,  Paris, 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  he  was  for  a  time  an  edu- 
cator at  Geneva;  but  in  1864  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  He 
first  gained  distinction  as  art  critic  and  observer 
of  public  affairs,  as  also  by  his  writings,  under 


the  pseudonym  G.  Valbert.  He  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  art  travels  in  Greece;  <A  Horse  by 
Phidias> ;  ^Political  Spain> ;  ^Foreign  Profiles>; 
^ Art  and  Nature,^  etc.  His  works  are  char- 
acterized by  clever  treatment  of  the  problems 
of  domestic  and  social  life  and  a  fine  psychologi- 
cal analysis,  with  a  marked  bias  for  description 
of  odd  characters.  Among  his  most  successful 
novels  —  and  their  success  has  hardly  been  less 
abroad  than  at  home  —  are  ^Romance  of  a  Re- 
spectable Woman  ^  (1866);  ^L'Aventure  de 
Ladislas  Bolski  (1869)  ;  <  Samuel  Brohl  et  Cie> 
(1877).  The  last  two  were  dramatized,  but  won 
little  popular  favor  on  the  stage.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  December 
1881. 

CHBRBT,  shf-ra'  Jules,  Fr^ch  lithog- 
rapher and  artist:  b.  Paris  1836.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  lithographer  and  wa^  self-tau^t 
as  a  draughtsman.  His  posters  in  color  be- 
came famous  because  of  their  opening  up  a  new 
field  by  making  designs  of  this  kind  mto  a  real 
art  He  is  also  noted  as  a  niural  painter,  the 
best  known  of  his  works  in  this  field  being  the 
dance  scenes  ^Life's  Joys^  in  the  Hotel  de  yille, 
Paris.  His  best  posters  are  <Bal  de  Valentino^ ; 
^Le  petit  Faust*;  <Pan> ;  ^Scaramouche* ; 
^Loic  Fuller,*  and  ^Jardin  de  Paris.*  Consult 
Alexandre,  ^Jules  Cheret,  catalogue  de  ses 
oeuvres*  (Pans)  and  Kahn  in  Art  et  Decoratiou 
(ify  1902). 

k/  CHBRIBON,  sh€r'i-bdn,  Java,  province  or 
jsidency  on  the  coast  toward  the  northwest 
of  the  island,  between  Krawan^  and  Tegal.  It 
was  formerly  an  independent  kingdom.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  1,500,000.  The  produc- 
tions are  coffee,  timber,  cotton,  areca-nuts,  in- 
digo, sugar  and  also  a  little  pepper.  The  rhi- 
noceros is  native  here.  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  nanie  is  on  the  north 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cheribon.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  bamboo.  The  finest  tomb 
in  Java,  that  of  Mulano,  who  introduced  Mo- 
hammedanism into  the  island,  1406  A.a,  is  near 
here.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  although  it 
has  lost  to  a  ^eat  extent  its  commercial  im- 
portance, it  still  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
co£Fee^  indigo  and  teak-wood.  Population  of 
the  city,  about  20,792. 

CHBRIMOYA,  che-re-m6'^,  the  fruit  of 
Anfwna  cherimola,  a  plant  of  the  family 
Annonacece.  native  of  South  America,  allied  to 
the  custard-apple.  It  is  a  heart-shaped  fruit 
with  a  scaly  exterior,  and  numerous  seeds 
buried  in  a  delicious  pulp.  Both  flowers  and 
fruit  emit  a  pleasant  fragrance.  This  fruit  is 
now  cultivated  in  various  tropical  regions. 

CHERITH,  kc'rith,  the  name  of  a  brook  to 
which  Elijah  was  sent  during  a  portion  of  the 
years  of  famine  (1  Kings  xvii,  3-7),  but  the 
locality  of  which  is  no  further  designated  than 
that  it  was  before  or  on  the  face  of  Jordan.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  is  to  be  sought 
for  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan. 

CHBRKASK,  ch^r^^sk,  or  TCHBRKASK, 

two  towns  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  called  Old  and  New  Cherkask, 
or  Staro-(3herkask  and  Novo-CTherkask.  The 
former  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don;  the 
latter  is  11  miles  farther  north,  on  a  hill  above 
the  Aksai.  Old  Cherkask  a  very  ancient  place, 
the   foundation   of   which  is   attributed   to   a 
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Greek  colony,  is  situated  on  an  island  formed 
t^  the  Don,  the  Aksai  and  one  of  its  branches, 
and  is  built  on  piles,  as  a  protection  from  the 
inundations  which  continue  from  the  begin- 
ning of  April  till  the  end  of  June.  New  Cher- 
kask,  founded  in  1805,  has  a  large  cathedral 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Pop. 
about  40.000. 

CHERMSIDE,  Sis  Herbert  Charles,  Eng- 
lish general :  b.  Wilton,  Wiltshire,  31  July  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  entered  the  army 
in  1868,  and  after  successive  promotions  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major-general  in  1898.  He 
was  with  the  Egyptian  army,  1883-88 ;  consul  for 
Kurdistan,  1885-89;  military  attach^  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1889-96;  and  governor  of  Queens- 
land from  1901-05.  He  was  created  G.C.M.G. 
in  1899. 

CHERNOZEM,  cher'no-zem  (Russian 
^black  earth^^),  Russian  name  for  a  fertile 
dark-colored  soil  which  covers  nearly  all  the 
southern  half  of  European  Russia  and  extends 
into  Asiatic  Russia.  Similar  soils  are  found 
in  Galicia,  Rimiania,  Bulgaria  and  around 
Magdeburg  and  Hildesheim  in  Germany  and  in 
the  prairie  regions  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  pampas  of  Argentina.  Chernozem  con- 
tains from  6  to  20  per  cent  of  humus  with 
about  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  There  is  also 
about  one-fouth  of  1  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  from  one-third  to  1  per  cent  of 
potash.  Such  soil  is  rich  in  plant  food,  is  of 
great  depth  and  continues  to  bear  the  same 
crops  year  after  year  without  deterioration. 
Under  certain  weather  conditions,  however,  it 
becomes  hard  and  compact  so  that  crops  fail. 
Consult  Kossowitscfa;  P.,  ^Die  Schwarzerde^ 
(Vienna  and  London  1912). 

CHEROKEE  (^uplanders,^  their  own 
name;  also,  rendered  Tsaraki,  Tsalaki  and 
Tsanaghi),  the  largest  and  most  important  In- 
dian tribe  originally  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
perhaps  the  highest  in  culture  and  intellectual 
receptivity  north  of  Mexico.  They  arc  of  Iro- 
quoian  stock,  though  remotely,  and  are  believed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Tallagewi  of  Delaware 
tradition,  a  large  tribe  once  occupying  the  Ohio 
and  Alleghany  valleys,  till  driven  south  ty^the 
Delawares  and  Iroquois.  Their  own  tradition, 
that  they  came  from  the  west  and  exterminated 
a  certain  *moon-eyed  people,*  does  not  con- 
tradict this.  The  first  white  men  who  en- 
countered them  were  those  of  De  Soto's  ex- 
pedition in  1540.  Our  first  definite  information 
finds  them  located  along  the  south — ^Allegheny 
and  Appalachian  ranges  and  the  Piedmont 
region  adjoining,  from  Virginia  to  (xeorgia 
and  Alabama,  a  range  about  120  miles  square 
—  and  divided  into  two  main  branches  speaking 
different  dialects:  the  Otari  Tsaraki  or  Atafi 
Tsalaki  (Upper  Cherokees),  whose  main  settle- 
ments were  around  the  head-waters  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland;  and  the  Erati 
Tsaraki  or  Elati  Tsalaki  (Lower  Cherokee), 
centred  in  northern  Georgia  and  southern 
North  Carolina,  around  the  head-waters  of  the 
Savannah  and  Chattahoochee.  These  location 
names,  however,  had  become  fixed  tribal  names, 
and  persisted  after  the  Upper  Cherokee  had 
been  forced  south  into  the  region  of  the  others. 
They  were  further  divided  into  seven  dans, 
forbidden  to  intermarry.     Lying  close  to  the 


stream  of  immigration  in  the  southern  colonies^ 
they  fill  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  In- 
dian wars,  trade  and  treaties  of  that  section  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries;  and  their  chief 
southernmost  town,  Etowah,  gave  a  name  to 
the  famous  frontier  fortress  Ninety-Six  (96 
miles  from  it).  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  they  are  said  to  have  had  64  towns  and 
6^000  warriors,  the  latter  declining  to  3,000  by 
1769  and  1,500  by  1793;  but  the  figures  are  very 
dubious.  At  any  rate,  they  had  many  villages 
of  well-built  log  houses,  and  the  Upper  Cher- 
okee were  agriculturists,  raising  large  crops  of 
com,  beans  and  pumpkins;  the  Lower  were 
chiefiy  huntsmen.  They  sided  with  the  English 
in  the  early  colonial  struggles,  and  in  1730 
formally  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  king  (though  it  may  be  doubted  if 
they  attached  that  interpretation  to  their 
marks).  In  1755  they  ceded  a  large  tract  of 
land  to  South  Carolina  under  (jovemor  Glenn, 
and  Fort  Loudoun  was  built  in  their  territory, 
it  is  said  by  their  own  request.  But  after  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758,  the 
slaughter  of  some  Cherokees  for  horse-stealing 
set  the  whole  tribe  aflame,  and  they  requited 
the  massacre  ten-fold.  The  folly  of  the  then 
governor  of  South  Carolina  (Littleton)  pre- 
vented an  arrangement  from  being  made,  and 
a  fearful  Indian  war  desolated  the  borders  till 
1761,  when  the  harrying  of  their  lands  for  a 
month  and  the  burning  of  14  villages  caused 
Uiem  to  sue  for  peace.  Their  principal  chiefs  at 
this  time  were  Attakullakulla  or  Little  Carpen- 
ter, and  Oconostota.  In  1773  they  made  a  large 
cession  to  Georgia. 

In  the  Revolution*  like  most  other  Indians, 
they  joined  the  English,  their  natural  interests 
being  against  the  Americans;  and  also  like  the 
others,  their  alliance  won  no  victories  for  Eng- 
land, but  helped  her  to  lose  the  country  from  the 
immeasurable  odium  it  excited.  General 
Pickens  at  last  subjugated  them;  and  by  a 
treaty  at  Hopewell,  28  Nov.  1785,  they  acknowl- 
edged the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Holston,  in  .1791, 
with  a  cession  of  territory;  and  other  treaties 
and  cessions  followed  in  1793,  1804,  1816,  etc., 
ending  27  Feb.  1819.  The  United  States  on  its 
part  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the  Cherokees  .the 
possession  of  all  lands  not  ceded  by  them, 
recognized  their  autonomjr,  and  on  30  March 
1802,  authorized  the  President  to  expel  tres- 
passers, especially  surveyors,  by  force.  In  1790 
a  portion  of  the  tribe  emigrated  to  Louisiana; 
and  others,  mainly  Lower  huntsmen,  later  re- 
moved from  time  to  time  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, till  in  1817  there  were  some^  3,000  north 
of  the  Arkansas  in  the  present  Indian  Terri- 
tory. But  the  remainder  showed  an  adapta- 
bility not  equaled  by  any  other  Indians,  and 
began  a  vigorous  civilized  career,  which  how- 
ever onK"  postponed  their  evil  day  for  a  few 
years.  Two  influences  conduced  to  this  be- 
sides their  character, —  the  missionaries  and  the 
half-breeds:  for  almost  alone  among  Indians, 
the  mixture  of  white  blood  has  prospered 
with  the  Cherokees.  This  blood,  however,  was 
singularly  fine  —  that  of  the  best  Scotch  fami- 
lies, in  some  cases  noble:  the  Rosses,  Adairs, 
McLeods,  McDonalds,  etc  After  the  rising  of 
1745  a  number  of  these,  irreconcilable  or 
^wanted,*  emigrated  to  the  Carolinas;  in  the 
Revolution,  not  unnaturally,  they  became  Loyal- 
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ists;  when  it  ended  and  a  fresh  outlawry  inen- 
aced  them,  some  of  them  and  their  sons  pushed 
on  into  the  Cherokee  country,  settled  there  and 
intermarried  with  the  native  women.  The  Mo- 
ravian missionaries  had  been  working  among 
the  Cherokees  from  1740,  and  had  baptized  a 
considerable  number  before  the  Revolution.  In 
1799  some  of  the  tribe  earnestly  requested 
teachers  and  clergy.  A  great  council  was  held 
at  Tellico  on  the  Tennessee,  at  which  the  Upper 
chiefs  agreed  to  the  plan,  but  the  Lower  dis- 
sented. In  1804,  however,  schools  and  missions 
were  opened,  a  large  part  of  the  tribe  was 
soon  christianized,  and  the  sons  of  the  chiefs 
attended  the  schools.  The  American  Board 
worked  successfully  among  them  later. 

The  Cherokees  were  now  perfectly  peace- 
able, industrious  and  rapidly  growing  civilized 
in  the  genuine  sense ;  and  they  did  good  service 
to  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  1812.  In 
1810  they  abolished  the  clan  system  and  blood- 
feuds.  In  1820  they  organized  a  regular  civil- 
ized government,  including  a  legislature  with 
paid  members,  and  adopted  a  code  of  laws.  In 
1827  they  took  the  name  of  The  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  framed  a  constitution.  In  1825  the 
Cherokee  Sequoyah  (q.v.)  invented  an  alphabet 
of  85  letters,  one  for  each  sound  in  Cherokee, 
and  it  was  officially  adopted  by  the  Cherokee 
government.  In  1827  the  first  Indian  press 
north  of  Mexico  was  established,  and  on  21 
Feb.  1828  the  first  number  of  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix  was  issued  at  New  Echota,  one-half 
printed  in  the  new  alphabet.  But  the  nation's 
time  had  come,  hastened  by  the  discovery  of 
gold,  which  they  worked  successfully.  Georgia, 
on  24  April  1802,  as  consideration  for  ceding 
western  lands  to  the  United  States,  had  stipu- 
lated that  the  Indian  titles  to  lands  within  the 
State  should  be  extinguished  ^<as  soon  as  it 
could  be  done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable 
terms.*  The  government  did  its  best,  but  found 
that  it  had  promised  the  impossible.  In  1808 
both  the  Lower  (hunters)  and  the  Upper 
(farmers)  sent  deputations  to  Washington. 
The  former  expressed  a  desire  to  remove  to 
the  virgin  hunting-grounds  of  the  West,  the 
latter  to  retain  their  own.  The  former,  there- 
fore, on  8  July  1817,  were  granted  an  exchange 
of  lands  to  the  West  This  left  about  5,000,000 
acres  of  Georgia  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  4,000,000  in  those  of  the  Creeks,  or  about 
14,000  square  miles  in  all,  nearly  a  quarter  the 
present  area  of  the  State, —  the  whole  north- 
western triangle  above  the  line  of  Atlanta 
(which  was  Cherokee  land)  and  Gainesville. 
In  1819  Georgia  began  to  grow  impatient,  and 
memorialized  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  of  1802.  But  the  remaining  Cher- 
okees loved  their  beautiful  and  salubrious 
country,  which  they  had  covered  with  improve- 
ments; they  had  not  much  more  in  that  moun- 
tain country  than  they  needed;  and  the  reports 
from  Indian  Territory  were  that  their  brethren 
were  being  badly  harassed  by  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  plains.  They  refused  to  sell  as  a  nation ;  by 
all  Indian  law,  confirmed  by  the  United  States, 
no  individual  could  sell,  as  the  land  belonged  to 
the  tribe;  and  to  prevent  sales  they  dared  not 
disallow,  the  Cherokees  in  1820  passed  a  law 
making  such  sale  a  capital  offense  in  any  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe.  The  Creeks  duplicated  this 
action  in  1824.  There  was  therefore  no  way  for 
(Borgia  to  rid  herself  of  these  two  huge  Indian 


states  within  her  borders  except  by  naked  vio- 
lence in  defiance  of  United  States  treaties.  She 
did  so  first  with  the  Creeks,  1826-J2,  openly 
defying  the  United  States,  and  proclaiming  the 
separate  sovereign tv  of  Georgia  (see  Creeks; 
Nulufication)  ;  then  in  1828-30  (see  title 
below)  passed  laws  extinguishing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cherokees  and  parceling  out  their 
land.  The  President  (Jackson^  would  give  no 
help,  the  Supreme  Court  said  it  could  not;  but 
the  Cherokees  clung  desperately  to  their  land 
even  under  the  new  Icg^islation.  Finally,  on  29 
Dec.  1835,  a  small  fraction  of  the  tribe,  headed 
by  a  few  influential  men,  were  induced  by  an 
emissary  of  the  United  States  to  sign  a  cession 
of  all  tribal  lands,  in  exchange  for  others  in 
Indian  Territory  and  the  sura^  of  $5,700,000,  and 
agree  to  entire  removal  within  three  years. 
This  was  of  course  perfectly  invalid;  the 
leaders  were  immediately  assassinated,  and 
were  execrated  as  bribed  traitors.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  doubt  their  good  faith  to 
the  nation.  One  of  them  was  the  still  remem- 
bered Elias  Boudinot,  editor  of  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix,  who  was  educated  at  Cornwall,  Conn., 
and  married  a  Connecticut  wife.  They  proba- 
bly thought  the  nation  could  make  better  terms 
by  yielding  than  by  holding  out.  The  bulk  of 
the  tribe,  however,  repudiated  the  treaty,  and, 
refusing  to  go  in  1838,  were  deported  by  an 
armed  United  States  force,  after  a  strong  re- 
sistance and  some  bloodshed.  Many  hundreds, 
however,  escaped  on  the  march,  lingered  about 
in  the  woo<ls,  and  finally  concentrated  near  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  in  western  North 
Carolina,  where  about  1,400,  called  the  Eastern 
Band,  still  live,  mainly  in  Swain,  Graham,  and 
Jackson  counties.  Of  those  who  went,  thou- 
sands are  said  to  have  died  on  the  march  or 
from  resultant  hardships.  The  number  de- 
ported is  unknown:  probably  between  10.(X)0 
and  20,000. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe  for  nearly  40  years 
(1828-66)  was  the  able  John  Ross  (q.v.).  or 
Kooweskoowee^  a  Scotch  half-breed;  and  after 
fighting  the  removal  to  the  last,  when  the  crisis 
came  he  superintended  it.  When  the  tribe  had 
gathered  in  Indian  Territory  it  resumed  its 
form  of  government  and  made  Tahle^uah  the 
capital;  a^  in  1845  resumed  publication  of  a 
national  paper,  the  Cherokee  Advocate  —  which, 
however,  was  suspended  in  1854,  the  present 
paper  of  the  name  dating  only  from  1870.  The 
nation  was  doing  well  till  the  Civil  War  came 
as  a  blight  The  Cherokees  were  almost 
equally  divided  in  sentiment ;  their  treatment  by 
Georgia  had  been  capped  bv  that  of  the  national 
government,  and  after  all  they  were  Southerners 
by  birth  and  industrial  sympathies,  and  slave- 
holders. Each  section  furnished  a  large  body 
of  troops  to  its  chosen  side,  and  in  consequence 
each  side  in  turn  ravaged  the  country  as  a 
hostile  land,  and  with  the  consideratiott.usually 
shown  by  whites  to  Indian  property;  and  the 
land  was  almost  swept  bare.  After  the  war 
they  made  a  new  treatv  with  the  United  States, 
freeing  their  slaves  and  admitting  them  to  full 
citizenship  in  the  tribe:  and  in  1866  they  ab- 
sorbed the  remnant  of  the  Delaware*.  Since 
then  their  land  has  been  opened  up  by  railroads, 
des|>ite  their  protests.  The  case  of  Qierolcee 
Nation  v.  Southern  Kansas  Railway,  1889,  de- 
cided that  the  United  States  had  right  to  grant 
eminent  domain  through  their  territory,  and  in 
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.fact  four  trunk  lines  traversie  it  In  1892  tiiey 
sold  their  great  western  extension,  lak>wn  as  the 
Cherokee  Outlet  and  it  forms  the  larger  part  of 
northern  Oklahoma.  Their  region  is  the  whole 
of  Indian  Territory  north  of  the  Arkansas. 
Their  government  was  by  an  elected  orinciftal 
chief,  and  a  legislature  with  two  chambers,' 
The  open  policy  ol  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  substitute  allotment  in  severatty  for 
tribal  ownership  as  fast  as-  possible,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  anomaly  of  indepenaent  tribes 
with  a  figment  of  sovereignty  which  cnfy  makes  • 
hardship  to  government,  tribe  and  innocent 
outsiders  alike  went  into  effect,  30  June  l^H 
when  the  tribal  government  was  abolished.  No 
tribe  was  better  fitted  for  the  change  than  the 
Cherokee ;  generations  of  good  living  and  civil- 
ization having  not  only  tamed  and  devated  the 
Indian  character  in  them,  but  greatly  modified, 
even  the  Indian  physiognomy;  there  are  scores 
of  full-blooded  Indian  ladies  in  Tahlequah 
scarcely  distin^ished  from  whites  save  for 
duskiness  of  skm.  A  thorough  system  of  public 
schools  arpon^  them  has  been  one  of  itit  chief 
instrumentalities  in  refining  both  face  and  char- 
acter at  once. 

The  1915  annual  report  of  the  superintendent- 
for  the  five  civilized  tribes  stated  there  was 
contained  in  the  Cherokee  nation  a  total  of 
4^420,068  acres,  of  which  22,880  acres  were  re-, 
served  for  town  sites»  railroad  rights  of  way 
and  other  purposes ;  4,346,203  acres  were  allotted 
to  40.193  citizens  and  freemen;  and  the  re- 
mainder, consisting  of  50,905  acres,  was  sold 
except  an  80-acre  tract  which  was  involved  in 
litigation,  and  a  226<acre  tract  included  in  what 
is  known  as  Big  Lake,  the  title  to  which  had 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  The  tribal 
affairs  of  the  Cherokee  nation  were  completed 
with  the  exception  of  the  disposition  of  the  306 
acres  above  mentioned,  bv  tne  delivery  of  ^ 
proximately  750  deeds;  tne  completion  of  toe 
per  capita  an^  equalization  payments  to  citizens 
and  freedmen  of  the  nation;  and  payment  of 
the  amounts  .due,  to  citizens  and  freedmen 
enrolled  under  the  act  of  1  Aug.  1914. 

CHBROKBK»  Iowa,  dty  and  coanty-se«t: 
of  Cherokee  County,  60  miles  northeast  of 
Sioux  City,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
and  on  the  Little  Sioux  River.  The  State  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  is  located  here  and  there 
is  a  Carnegie  library.  There  are  alsp  here  rail- 
road repair  shops,  butter  factories^  mill  machin- 
ery and  novelty  works.  The  city  was  settled, 
in  1850  and  was  incorporate4  in  1872.  The. 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.  The  waterworks  are  munic- 
ipally owned.    Pop.  4,884. 

CHEROKBB  NATION  t.  OSOROIA, 
the  historic  case  (1831)  on  the  relations  of  the 
Indian  tribes  toward^  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. (For  the  preliminary  history,  see  Chero- 
kee). The  means  taken  by  (jeorgia  to  oust 
the  Cherokees  were  as  follows:  By  six  succes- 
shre  acts,  from  20  Dec.  1828  to  22  Dec.  1830, 
(Borgia  laFws  and  jurisdiction  were  extended 
over  all^  inhabitants  of  the  Cherokee  territory, 
and  resistance  to  her  writs  made  indictable; 
Cherokee  laws,  usages,  legislative  assemblies: 
and  courts  were  abolished,  and  execution  of 
their  writs  prohibited ;  (Cherokees  were  declared 
incapable  of  testifying  against  or  makin|ic  con-* 
tracts  with  white  men,  but  the  executum  of 
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the'  (Therokee  laws  against  selluw  land  to  white 
men  was  punished  as  murder;  their  lands  were 
ordered  surveyed  and  distributed  by  lottery: 
among  the  citizens  of  Georgia;  their  improve** - 
mditr  atid  gold  mines  were  confiscated;  and 
white  men  wore  forbidden  under  penalty  to 
enter  tbetr  country,  without  a  license  from  the 
flovemor  and  taking  the  oadi  of  allegiance  to 
Geocgia.  The  Cnerokiees  appealed  at  once 
(«sriy  in  1829)  to  President  J.  Q.  Adams, 
to  make  good  the  government's  treaty  guaran*- 
tfecs;  but  he.  as  his.  term  was  about  to  expire, 
left  it  to  Jackson,  who,  as  an  okl  Indiao^  fighter, 
^rmpstfaixed  with  (aeorgia^  refused  to  interfere 
and  advised  the  Cherokees  to  submit  or  re- 
move. Their  next  resort  was  to  the  Supreme* 
CoUrt>  but  the  (jedrgians  took  care  not  to  let 
suits  in  the  State  courts  oome  to  a  decision, 
and  so  give  opportuni^  for  appeal.  At  length*' 
however,  a  case  was  found.  When  the  Geor- 
gia authority  over  the  Cherokee  country  be- 
etle operative  in  1830  a  (3ierokee  named 
Corntassel  or  George  Tassels  killed  an  officer 
serving  a  writ  of  ou&ter,  and  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged;  a  writ  of  error  was  obtained  from 
the  Supreme  Court  12  Dec.  1830,  citing  the. 
State  to  appear;  the  legishiture  instructed  the 
State  officials  to  ignore  it,  and  the  sentence 
was  carried  out.  The  Cherokees'  council  then 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  Georgia  from  exercising  her  laws 
within  the  Cherokee  country;  the  State  put  in 
no  appearance,  and  the  case  was  decidea  from 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side:  These  were: 
That  the  Supreme  Court  had  jurisdiction  over 
cases  between  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign, 
countries;  and  that  the  Cherokee  Nation,  by 
repeated  acknowledgement  of  the  United  States 
in  solemn  treaties,  was  such  a  foreign  country, 
sovereign  and  indiependent.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  for  the  court — Story  and  Thompson 
dissentinp^— decided  that  they  were  not  a  for- 
eign nation  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tioti,— since,  for  example,  an  attempt  by  any 
oAer  foreign  nation  to  form  a  connection  with 
them,  or  to  trespass  on  their  land,  would  be 
Held  an  invasion  of  the  rights  or  territory  of 
the  United  States;  that  they  were  a  domestic 
or  dependent  nation-  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  their 
relation  to  the  Umted  States  being  like,  that 
of  a  ward  to  its  gaardian,  that  their  title  to 
their  fend  was  otfly-  that  of  occupancy;  the- 
United  States  succeeding  to  it  whenever  their 
own  possession  hrpsedr  that  their  appeal  lay  to 
the  President ;  that  the  Supreme  Couit  could  not 
Call  out  force  to  resist'  the  extension  of  (jeor- 
gia  laws  OYtr  territory  claimed  as  its  ovmf 
Aat  ft  could  pads  on  tiit  titie  to  landi  upon  suit 
properly  brought,  but  this  question  was  a  po- 
litical one. 

A  second  case,  though  not  dted  under  thi» 
head,  properiy  belongs  with  this.  Under  die 
law  restricting  white  men's  entry  into  the  Cher- 
okee countiv,  10  missionaries  and  others  were 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprison* 
ment,  in  September  1831.  Eight  were  released 
on  makhig  submiision;  two  refused;  and  one. 
Rev.  "Dr.  Worcester,  brought  suit  for  a  habes» 
eorpus  in  the  Supreme  Onirt,  which  gave  de- 
cision in  March  1832,  and  to  the  lay  mind  ap<* 
pears  to  have  reversed  its  former  one.  It  held 
that  all  the  acts  of'  the  Georgia  legislature 
with  respect  to  the  ^  Cherokees  were,  unconsti- 
tutional and  io  violation  of.  the  treaties  and 
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laws  of  the  United  States,  and  ordered  the 
prisoner  released  as  condemned  on  a  void  stat* 
utc.  The  State  refused  to  comply;  but  in 
place  of  waiting  till  the  next  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  see  if  it  would  call  on  the- 
United  States  authorities  to  enforce  the  decree, 
the  prisoners  made  submission  and  were  re- 
leased. It  b  probable  that  Jackson's  famous 
^John  Marshall  has  made  his  decision  —  now 
let  him  enforce  it,*  would  have  prevented  them 
from  regaining  freedom  till  their  term  was  up. 
Consult  Cherokee  Indians,  <  Protest  against  land 
belonging  to  their  nation  being  treated  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  as  its  own>  (Washington 
1830) ;  <The  relations  existing  between,  the 
nation  and  the  State  of  Georgia^  (Washington 
1831);  Ross,  J.,  'The  Clierokees;  their  loyalty 
and  suffering  during  the  Civil  War>  (Philadel- 
phia 1864). 

CHERRY,  the  name  of  various  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  genus  Prunus,  family 
Amygdalae e(B,  closely  related  to  the  almond, 
peach,  apricot  and  plum,  thus  comprising  one. 
of  the  most  important  groups  of  fruits  —  the 
drupaceous  or  stone  fruits.  Chetrits  are  char-, 
acterized  by  white  flowers,  usually  in  umbel- 
like fascicles,  or  in  racemes^  and  subglobular/ 
mostly  red,  yellow  or  blade  fruits,  without 
bloom,  and  containing  nearly  globular,  smooth 
stones.  Few  of  the  native  species  have  attracted 
horticultural  attention  except  for  ornamental, 
purposes,  but  some,  especially  the  wild  black' 
cherry  {P.  serotina),  are  highly  prized  as  cabi- 
net woods  and  for  interior  house-finishing. 

The  cultivated  cherries  have  been  derived, 
almost  wholly  from  two  European  species.  P. 
avium  and  P.  cerasus.  The  varieties  oi  P. 
avium  belong  to  three  groups;  hearts,  heart- 
^aped,  soft,  light  or  dark,  sweet  fruits;  bigar- 
reaux;  heart-shaped,  firm,  light  or  dark,  sweet 
fruits;  and  dukes,  lights  somewhat  acid  fruits.. 
Of  these  four  groups  the  bigarreaux  are  the, 
most  important ;  they  are  largely  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia and  shipped  to  the  Eastern  maiikets.  The 
hearts  are  somewhat  grown  for  home  on  both; 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  in  Europe  and* 
in  Australia.  The  varieties  of  P.  cerasus  are 
divided  into  amarelle  (light^olored)  and 
morello^  (dark-colored)  groups.  The  morellos- 
are  the  leading  acid  cherries  and  most  pop- 
ular in  the  eastern  United  States,  especially  m 
western  New  Yorkr  where  they  are  largely 
canned  for  market,  as  well  as  shipped  in  the 
iresk  state. 

Besides  these  important  species  and  their 
varieties,  a  few  others  have  horticultural  value, 
notably,  P.  mahaleb,  a  hardy,  rather  small 
European  species,  which  is  used  as  a  propagat- 
ing stock;  P.  pennsylvanica,  the  pin,  wild  red, 
ot  bird  dierry;  P.  besseyi  and  P.  pumiia,  the 
sand  or  dwarf  cherries,  which  seem  to  grade 
into  one  another,  the  former  producing  sweet 
fruit,  the  latter  acid,  and  which,  being  natives 
of  the  plains  region,  seem  worthy  of  me  atten- 
tion of  the  hybridizer. 

Cherries  are  propagated  by  budding  upon- 
either  mazzard  or  mahaleb  seedlings,  the  latter 
being  in  more  general  favor,  especially  in  the 
West,  because  mey  are  hardier,  easier  to. grow, 
easier  to  bud  and  are  freer  from  l^ight  in  tfae 
nursery.  Sweet  cherries  succeed  best  upon 
well-drained  light  loams  where  the  moisture  isr 
abundant  but  not  excessive;  sour  kinds  wilt 


stand  lieavier  but  not  wet  land;  neither  prove  . 
profitable  upon  very  rich  soils.  The  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  plowed  and 
harrowed;  the  sweet  kinds,  which  are  large 
spreading  trees,  set  25  to  30  feet  apart,  and  the 
sour  kinds  15  to  20  feet.  The  land  should  be 
kept  clean  by  frequent  cultivation  until  mid- 
summer, when  a  clover  crop  should  be  sown. 
This  must  be  turned  under  the  following  spring, 
and  the  land  treated  as  before.  Each  year 
liberal  applications  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  should  be  given  and  the  trees  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungi  by  sys- 
tematic spraying. 

Two  msects  are  most  dreaded.  One  is  the 
cherry  aphis,  which  attacks  the  foliage  in  May. 
It  is  particularly  troublesome  upon  the  sweet 
kinds.  Kerosene  emulsion  and  fish-oil  soap  are 
each  useful  in  controlling  the  pest.  The  other 
is  the  cherry  slug,  a  shiny,  dark-green  ^worm,* 
the  larva  of  a  four- winged  black  fly.  This 
eats  the  soft  tissue  of  the  leaves  between  the 
veins.  It  may  be  controlled  with  air-slaked 
lime  or  arsemtes.    See  Fungicide. 

The  most  important  diseases  of  the  cheriV 
are  brown  rot,  leaf-blight  and  black  knot,  which 
are  treated  under  Plum.  Consult  Bailey,  *  Cy- 
clopedia of  American  Horticulture^    (1914). 

CHERRY,  Wild,  the  bark  of  Prunus' sero- 
tina  collected  in  autumn.  This  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  medicine  as  a  vehicle  basis,  the 
syrup  of  the  bark  being  used  very  extensively 
in  cough  remedies.  It  contains  a  small  amount 
of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

CHERRY-LAUREL  (Prunus  laurocera- 
sus),  a  shrub  closely  allied  to  the  common 
cherry,  but  having  evergreen  leaves.  It  was 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  is  well  known  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 
It  yields  the  celebrated  laurel-water.  This  is 
a  powerful  poison,  the  strength  of  which  (like 
that  of  peach-kernels,  bitter  almonds,  cherry- 
leaves,  etc.)  depends  upon  the  presence  of  prus- 
sic  acid.  Laurel-water  is  obtained  from  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  or  the  leai^es  only,  by  distil- 
lation. This  shrub  is  often  called  the  common 
laurel,  another  evei^reen  species  being  distin- 
g^shed  as  the  Portugal  laurel;  both  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  true  laurel. 

CHERRY  ORCHARD,  The.  CheldioVs 
realistic  drama  of  Russian  life,  *The  Cherry 
Orchard,'  was  first  performed,  with  enormous 
success,  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  in  1903, 
only  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  the 
author.  Chekhov's  literary  activity  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  deep  depression  that  in  the  eigh- 
ties of  the  last  century  spread  over  the  «IntelH- 
gentsia*  of  Russia,  owing  to  the  disappointing 
reaction  following  the  war  with  Turkey.  As 
a  trained  physician,  Chekhov  imderstands  the 
diagnosis  of  this  almost  universal  distemper 
and  depicts  it  in  his  stories  and  plays.  The 
title  of  <The  Cherry  Orchard*  has  a  double 
meaning:  It  refers  both  to  the  actual  orchard 
on  the  destruction  of  which  hinges  the  plot 
of  the  play,  and  to  Russia  itself.  The  people 
of  the  play  represent  various  types  o£  Russian 
character.  Madame  Ranevskaya  through  weak- 
ness and  mental  inertia  sacrifices  her  great 
estate  and  its  chief  glory,  the  famous  cherry 
ordiard;  her  daughter  Vavara  is  alike  inactive; 
Lopakhin  is  the  prosperous  grandson  of  a 
former  serf,  into  whose  hands  the  estate  passes ; 
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the  uncle  Gayey  is  a'  type  of  the  Russian  wfeor 
talks  but  who  does  nothing.  The  student  Tro- 
fimov  is  a  dreamer  and  idealist  who  sees  what 
b  the  matter  with  Russia,  and  asserts  that  *in 
order  to  live  in  the  present  we  must  first  re-» 
deem  the  past, .and  diat  can- only  be  done  by 
suffering,  oy  strenuous,  uninterrupted  labor> 
With  the  faithful,  unselfish- old '"serf  Fiers  is 
contrasted  the  selfish  young  footman,  Yasha. 
Though  the  play  ends  with  the  prospect  of  a 
gloomy  future  for  Madame  Ranevskaya  and 
her  daughter,  Trofimov  sees  the  vision  of  a 
regenerated  Russia;  ^Mankind  goes  on  to  the 
highest  truth,  and  to  the  biggest  happiness 
possible  on  earth,  and  I  go  in  the  very  van.* 
But  the  poor  old  serf  Fiers  is  left  behind  for- 
gotten and  soon  to  die,  and  the  sound  of  axea 
is  heard  in  the  cherry  orchard.  ^  In  its  sincerity^ 
its  truth,  its  subtle  characterization,  and  its 
idealism,  <The  Cherry  Orchard^  is  representa-. 
tive  of  the  best  in  modem  Russian  drama.  It 
was  first  translated  into  English  b^  George 
Calderon  in  1912  and  by  Julius  West  m  1916.  . 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

CHBRRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y.,  village  in 
Otsego  G)unty,  68  miles  west  of  Albany,  on 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad.  During  th^. 
Revolutionary  War  the  village  was  the  scene 
of  a  massacre  On  11  Nov.  1778  Joseph  Brant 
with  600  Indians  and  Walter  Butler  with  20^ 
Tories  and  English  attacked  the  little  garrison 
here,  killing  16  of  the  latter  and  30  of  Uie  non- 
combatants,  including  women  and  children.' 
Nearly  all  the  buildings  were  burned  and  71 
prisoners  were  carried  off  and  'treated  with 
great  severity.  Consult  Halsey,  <Th€  Old  New 
York  Frontier*  (New  York  1901). 

CHERRY  VALLEY   MASSACRE   was 

led  by  Lieut.  Walter  N.  Butler,  a  Mohawkr 
Valley  Tory  leader,  son  of  the  mor& 
famous  Col.  John  Butler.  I^e  had  been 
captured  at  German  Flats  in  the  summer  of 
17/7,  and  sentenced  to  death  as  a  spy,  •  but,, 
spared  on  the  intercession  of  friends,  he  es-. 
caped.  Lafayette,  seeing  the  exposed  situation 
of  Cherry  Valley,  had.  fortified  it  with  a  block-, 
house  the  preceding  spring;  and  Col.  Peter* 
Gansevoort,  an  experienced  officer  of  high 
reputation,  solicited  the  command.  For  some 
reason,  however,  it  Was  given  to  Col.  Ichabod 
Alden,  a  Massachusetts  officer,  not  used  to  In«: 
dian  warfare.  During  the  summer  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  the  fort  and  went  warily; 
but  by  November  tiey  had  returned  to  their", 
dwellings.  On  the  8th,  Colonel  Alden  received 
a  message  through  a  friendly  Indian  that  at  a 
pfreat  meeting  of  Tories  and  Indians  at  Tioga. 
It  was  resolved  to  attack  the  place;  and  tne> 
people  begged  to  be  permitted  to  take  refuge'-, 
m  the  fort  again.  Alden  pooh-poohed  tat 
report  as  an  idle  Indian  rumor,  assured  them* 
tliat  he  would  guard  against  a  surprise  and  sent' 
out  scouting  parties.  The  party  that  should 
have  beaten  up  Butlei^swait  to  sleep  by  a  camp-' 
fire  on  the  night  of  the-9t3i,  and  awoke  as 
prisoners  of  the  enemy.*  Butler  obtaining  a 
cohipany  of.  his  father's  rangers;  indiiced  Brant,. 
ttt  grezt  Mohawk  chief,  io  join  him  with  a 
tew  nundi^  of  his  Indians,  picked  tip  a  bandf 
oi  Senecas  .and.otHer  s^rag^ling  Indians  and 
Tories  as  he  went  on,  and  widi  about  700  men^ 
approached  Cherry  Valley.  Securing  from  the 
prisoners,,  under  threat  of  torture,  all  in  forma-' 


tion  as  to  the  conditions  there  —  as  that  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  lodged  with  families 
near  the  fort,  instead  of  in  it  —  the  expedition 
camped  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the  vilbtto 
on  the  ms^t  of  the  10th.  It  snowed  in  the 
night,  turning  to  rain  in  the  morning.  As  the 
enemy  approadhed  under  cover  of  the  thick 
mist,  an  Indian  fired  on  a  stray  settler  and 
wounded  him,  but  he  escaped  and  warned  the 
eoionelj  who  thought  the  assailant  only  a 
stragghng  Indian,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the 
matter.  The  rangers  stopped  near  the  village 
to  examine  their  guns,  and  the  Indians  sprang^ 
forward,  the  ferocious  Senecas  in  advance^ 
tmder  tfieir  chief,  Sayenquerag^a.  In  the 
massacre  that  ensued,  52  settlers,  mostly  women 
and  children,  the  colonel  and  15  soldiers,  were 
slain ;  30  to  40  prisoners  were  taken,  also  nearly 
all  women  and  children;  and  the  village  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were 
released  the  next  day,  and  sent  back  to  effect 
an  exchange  for  Butler's  mother  and  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  power  of  the 
Americans. 

CHERRYVALB,  Kan.,  dty  in  Montgomery 
County,  160  miles  southwest  of  Kansas  Cit;^.  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F€  and  the  Saint 
Louis- and  San  Francisco  railroads.  Brickmak- 
ing,  oil^  refining,  zinc  smelting,  glassmak-, 
in^  and  iron  founding  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries. There  are  deposits  of  oil  and  «is  nearby^ 
The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1870  and  incorporated  nine  years  later. 
It  is  under  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment and  owns  its  waterworks.    Pop.  4,304. 

CHERSO,  ker'so,  a  long,  narrow  island,  in 
the  northern  Adriatic,  belonging  to  Austria, 
yielding  wine,  blives  and  other  fruits.  It  is- 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  between 
Veglia  and  the  mainland,  and  forms  part  of 
Istria.  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and  the 
area  is  105  square  miles.  The  town  of  the 
same  name  stands  on  the  west  coast,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  4,725.  Pop.  of  island 
about  10,180. 

;  CHERSONESUS,  ker-so-nc'siis  (Greek,  a 
peninsula).  This  name  has  been  given  to  sev- 
eral peninsulas^  as  (1)  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
sonesus,  now  Jutland;  (2)  the  Taurian 
Chersonesus,  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov — the  Crimea; 
(3)     the    Thracian    Chersonesus,    the    great 

?enihsula  in  Thrace,  now  the  peninsula  of  the 
)ardanelles;  (4)  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  in 
India  beyond  the  Ganges^  supposed  to  be  the 
Malay  Peninsula. 

CHERT,  a  crypto-crystalline  (not  visibly 
crystalline)  variety  of  quartz  closely  related  to 
flint,  but  less  translucent  and  having  a  more 
splintery  fracptttre.    In  geology  the  term  is  ap- 

?lied  to  a  considerable  range  of  siliceous  rocl^, 
rom  the  impure  flints  largely  formed  from  the 
siliceous  remains  of  organisms,  sponges  and> 
diatoms,  found  in  limestones  and  oUier  strati- 
fied rocks.^  to  the  jasperated  quartz  formed  by 
the  alteration  of  limestones  or  limy  sandstones. 
Cherts  of  this  last  type  grade  into  jasper.  See 
Flint;  Jasper;  Quartz. 

CHERTSEY,  chis'si  or  chgrt'sl.  England, 
town  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  22^  miles  south- 
wbst  of  London,  on  the  London  and  South- 
western Railwav,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  ihe 
ri^f  bank  of  the  TIkwics,  over  which  there  is 
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a  haridsome  bridge,  connecting  whh  the  north  or 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  brick,  and  in  general  well  built.  The 
chnrcn  of  Saint  Peter  has  a  square  embaittled 
tower,  and  contains  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  Jankes  Fox.  There  was  here  formerly 
a  great  monastery  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
founded  in  666^  of  wkkh  the  ground  plan  only 
is  now  traceable.  The  chief  industries  are 
manufacturing  iron,  engineering,  boat-  and 
steam-launch  building  and  carnage  building, 
and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  flour,  mah  and 
agricultural  produce  for  the  London  maricet. 
Pop.  13J516. 

CHERUB  (plural,  cherubim),  a  celestial 
spirit,  which,  in  the  angelic  hierarchy,  is  placed 
next  in  order  to  the  seranhim.  All  the  several 
descriptions  which  the  Scripture  gives  us  of 
cherubim  differ  from  one  another,  as  they  are 
described  in  the  shapes  of  men.  eagles,  oxen, 
lions  and  in  a  composition  of  all  these  figures 
put  together.  The  hieroglyphical  representa- 
tions in  the  embroidery  upon  the  curtains  of 
the  tabernacle  were  called  hy  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi, 
1)  cherubim  of  cunning  work. 

CHBRUB,  The.  See  Essex,  Phcebe  aot 
CTherub 

CHERUBINI.  ka-roo-be'ne»  Maria  Lmg£ 
Carlo  Zenobi  Salvatore.  Italian  composer:  b.. 
Florence,  14  SepL  1760;  d.  Paris.  15  March 
1842.  In  1773  he  produced  a  mass,  which,  with 
other  of  his  compositions,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold|  who  enabled 
him  to  become  a  pupil  of  Sarti  of  Bologna,, 
under  whom  he  studied  from  1778  to  1782.  As 
^arly  as  1780  he  produced  his  first  opers^ 
^Quinto  Fabio,*  at  Alessandria,  and  in  1784  he 
had  already  produced  eight  operas  in  the^ 
theatres  of  Italy.  In  1785  he  composed  for  the 
London  Italian  opera  <La  finta  Principessa' 
and  <Giulio  Sabino>  (1786);  in  1788  at  Turin 
his  ^Ifigenia  in  Aulide';  and  in  the  winter  of 
the  same  year  he  brought  out  his  <D6mophon^; 
and  in  1791  his  ^Lodoiska.>  at  Paris.  TTie 
latter  opera  established  his  tame,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  <ftlisa>  (1794);  <M«^>  (1797); 
^L'hotellerie  Portugaise*  (1798) ;  ^Les  deux 
joum^s>  (1800);  *Anacr6on'  (18(13);  and  his 
ballet  of  <Achilles  at  Scyros^  (1804).  In  1806 
he  produced  ^Faniska'  at  Vienna;  itl  ia}9„ 
^Pimmalione^  at  Paris;  in  1813,  *Les  Aben* 
cerrages> ;  in  1814,  ^Bayard  k  Mizieres^ ;.  in 
1821  ^Blanche  de  Provence> ;  and  in  1833.  <Ali' 
Baba.^  He  excelled  in  sacred  music.  His  cele^ 
brated  Mass  in  F  for  three  voices,  his  grand 
^  Requiem, >  his  ^Messi  Sacrie,^  are  the  noblest 
monuments  of  his  genius.  Haydn  and 
Beetlioven  pronounced  him  the  greatest  sacred 
composer  of  the  age.  In  1822  he  became  direc^ 
tor  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  from  the  date  of  its 
foundation  in  1795,  and  which  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  for  its  prosperity.  The  most 
important  of  Gierubini's  literary  works  is  one 
on  counterpomt  —  which  is  a  standard  publica- 
tion. He  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  his  independence  as  an  artist 
frequently  manifested  itself.  Napoleon  for  a 
l6ng  time  could  not  forgive  him,  because  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  rudely  contradicted  him' 
on  some  point  of  music,  the  artist  replied: 
*Gtizen  Bonaparte,  in  the  art  of  war  you  arc 
pre-eminent,  but  jrou  should  leave  music  to  those 


who  understand  it.*  Consult  Bellasis*  R, 
^Chervbini;  Memorials,  Illustrative  of  lus  Ltfe^ 
(London  1874);  Berfioz,  <Mitooires^  (Paris 
1878) ;  Wittmann,  M.  £^  ^Chenibini^  (Ld^g 
1895). 

.  CHSRUSCI,  kS-rus's^  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  German  tribes.  It  is  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine their  exact  position,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  ancient  writers  sometimes  confound  the 
national  league  fonned  by  the  (Therusci  with 
the  tribe,  properly  so  called.  It  seems  prob- 
able, however  that  the  tribe  was  situated  in 
that  part  of  (Jermany  lying  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  and  having  the  Harz  Mountains 
on  the  north  and  the  Sudetic  Range  on  the 
south.  This  tribe  was  known  to  the  Romans 
before  50  b.c  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Oesar  as 
a  people  of  equal  importance  with  the  Suevi. 
Their  territory  was  first  entered  by  the  Romans 
under  Drusus,  the  stepson  of  Augustus;  and 
a  year  or  two  later  they  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  and  served  in  their, 
armies.  But  when  Varus  attempted  to  make 
them  tribtrtary  to  Rome,  and  subject  them  to 
tlie  Roman  laws,  th^  formed  a  eanfederation 
with  many  smaller  tribes^  and  having  decoyed 
Varus  into  the  forest  of  Teutiobur&  destroyed 
his  whote  army  in  a  battle  which  lasted  tliree 
days,  and  in  whkh  he  himself  was  slain  (9 
A.D.).  Upon  tfaia  the  Cherusci  becasae  die  chief 
object  of  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.  German- 
icus,  victorioBst  over  the  Marsi  and  (Thatti, 
marched  against  the  Cherusci,  whose  leaders. 
Segestus  and  Arminius  (the  latter  of  whom 
l^ad  carried  off  the  daughter  of  the  former )» 
were  at  wac  with  each  odber.  Segestus^  pressed 
by  Arminius,  called  (TermanicUB  to  )oiA  aid,  who 
delivered  him»  indeed,  from  his.  danger,  but 
was  ofdiged'  to  return  after  several  campaigns 
without  having  obtained  any  permanent  advan- 
tages. In  the  end  the  Cherusci  were  overcome 
by  the  Chatti  in  the  second  half  of  the  1st 
century  of  our  era;  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  owin^  more  to  internal  dissensions 
among  themselves  than  to  any  natural  supe- 
riority in  their  op^ponents.  Before  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  they  appear  as  members  of  the 
m-eat  confederation  of  the  Franks,  and  after 
that  they  are  lost  sight  of. 

CHERVIL,  a  popular  dame  for  several 
plants  of  the  family  Apiacem,  Leaf  chervil  or 
salad  chervil  (Antkriscus  cerefolmm)  is  an 
annual  herb  native  to  sottthem  Europe,  and 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  very 
little  in  America,  for  its  sweet-scented  com- 
pound leaves,  which  ate  used  like  parsley  for 
garnishing,  flavoring  soupSb  stews,  etc.,  and  as 
a  pothherb.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation  and  yields 
its  leaves  in  about  eight  weeks  from  sowing 
the  seed.  In  some  localities  it  has  escaped 
from  the  gardens  and  has  become  a  weed  Tur- 
nip-rooted or  tuberous  chervil  (Cfuerophyllum 
bulbosum)  is  a  biennial  or  annual  herb  native 
to  southern  Europe  and  has  long  been  culti- 
vated for  its  small,  grayish  or  blacldsh,  carrot- 
like  roots;  which  are  eaten  either  like  beets  or 
as  a  flavoring  in  soups,  stews,  etc.  Since  its 
seeds  lose  then-  vitality  very  quickly,  they  should 
be  sown  in  the  autumn,  or  else  stratined  until 
spring.  If  sown  in  the  fall  they  need  not  be* 
expected  to  appear  before  sirring.  Except  as' 
jvat  mentioned,  the  cultivation  of  tuberous- 
rooted  chervil  resembles  that  of  carrots. 
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CHBSAPBAKB  BAY,  in  Maryland  md 
Virginia,  and  dividing  the  former  Stale  into 
two  parts,  is  the  largest  uikt  on  the  Americam 
coast  of  the  United  States,  being  200  mites  long 
and  from  4  to  40  broad.  Its  entrance,  12  miles 
■wide,  has  on  the  north  Cape  Charles,  and  oii 
the  south  Cape  Heniy,  both  promontories  being 
in  Virginia.  The  bay  has  numerous-  at<ms> 
which  receive  many  navigable  rivers  such  as 
the  Susquehanna  on  the  north,  the  Potoihac, 
Kappahaimock  and  York  on  the  west,  and  the 
James  on  the  southwest.  Unlike  the  shalow 
somids  toward  the  south,  this  netwoik  of  giil€s 
and  estuaries,  with  its  noble  feeders,  lamrds 
depth  of  water  for  Mips  of  any  burden,  tiffto'- 
ally  carrying  the  ocean  up  to  the  wharves  of 
Baltimore  and  Norfottc  and  the  arsenal  of 
Washington.  Extensive  oyster  beds  are  to  be 
found  in  this  bay. 

CHESAPEAKK  BAY  DOG.    See  Doa 

CHBSAPBAKB  AND  DBLAWARB 
CANAL,  connecting  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
bays.  It  is  14  miles  kng,  9  fieet  deep.  The 
cost  of  construction  was  $4,^)00,000.  See 
Cakals. 

CHBSAPBAKB  AND  LBOPARD,  Atfair 
of  the,  22  June  1807.  The  Chestk^ake  was  a 
40  gun  frigate  destined  to  relieve  the  Canstitut- 
Hon  in  the  Mediterranean;  Capt.  James  Barron 
was  to  go  out  in  her  as  commander  of  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron.  She  had  been  refitted  at 
the  Washington  navy-yard,  and  made  final  prep- 
arations at  Norfoflc;  reporting  ready  for  service 
on  19  June.  On  the  22d  she  got  under  way* 
but  expecting  no  attadc  from  powers  at  peace 
with  this  country,  was  in  no  shape  for  im- 
mediate action,  and  being  four  months  behind 
time,  could  not  wait  The  gun  deck  was  ob- 
structed with  various  lumber^  sick  seamen  were 
lying  on  the  upper  deck,  the  cables  were  not 
stowed  away,  the  powder-horns  were  not  filled 
and  the  crew  was  raw  and  not  exercised  at 
the  guns.  At  fhis  time,  in  the  heart  oi  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  the  high  wages  and  relatively 
safe  enqiloy  of  ihe  .Ainerican  meniiaiit  and 
even  naml  service,  vnlh  the  ri^ts  of  American 
citizenship  immediatdy  obtamed,  raised  the 
normal  rate  of  desertion  from  the  Biitisfa  navy 
so  much  that  its  offioerB  were  much  emfaariassea 
and  matly  incensed;  and  Great  Brhain  claimed 
as  for  ffltaay  years  afterward,  the  4ight  «t 
searching  fientrals  for  deserters  and  contra-* 
band.  At  die  easne  time;  her  piress^gangs 
crimped  for  service  any  strays  wdK)  could  be 
caught,  of  amr  nationaHty,  and  rar^  g^ve 
anv  redress.  £arly  in  ISO?  a  British  fleet  lay 
off  Norfolk  wiatdiingr  to  intercept  some 
French  frigates  in  the  QMsapeake :  and  a  boat's 
crew  deserted  bodily  and  escaped  to  Norfolk 
The  captain  wtas  lold  tfiat  tbty  had  enlisted 
on  the  Chesapeake, — whidk  was  true  of  only 
one;  and  he  under  an  assumed  name;  and  nscet* 
ing  the  latter  and  anollier  deserter  in  the  streets 
of  Norfolk,  was  defied.  Another  vessel^  ih» 
Melampus,  reported  three  deserters  gone  tu  the 
Chesapeake,  but  it  was  proved  that  tbey  were 
native  Americans  illegally  pressed.  Admiral 
Berkeley,  at  Halifax,  on  complaiot  of  his  offi* 
cers,  ordered  anv  of  his  vessels  to  overhaul 
and  search  the  Chesapeake  on  meeting  her  out-* 
side  the  United  States  jurisdiction.  The  order 
was  carried  out  by  the  S2-gup  Ibgship,  Leopard, 


Captain  Humphreys,  after  coostdfing  with 
the  local  commandant  at  Lynnhaven,  followed 
<tbe  Chesapeake  out  beyond  Cape  Henry,  hailed 
lier,  and  sent  a  boat  with  a  ooyy  of  Berketey^s 
ordier.  Barron,  who  believed  that  he  had  no 
deserters  aboard  except  the  MekMifus',  which 
-were  not  xeally  soch,  honestly  denied  having 
«ny,  but  refused  the  right  to  search;  the  mes^ 
Bender  HeoHenant  at  oooe  kft  and  within  five 
nunutes  the  Leopard  came  closer,  and  Humph^ 
-ceys  ainnomiced  that  he  shouki  carry  out  liis 
orders.  Barron  at  once  called  his  men  to  quar*- 
ters,  and  did  everythmg  that  skill,  coolness 
and  courage  could  do  to  prepare  for  action, 
tele  the  Leopofvi  almost  at  once  poured  one 
whole  broadside  into  the  Chesapeake,  and  then 
imo  mere  in  rapid  succession,  without  the  pos- 
dbiHty  of  her  opponent  replying.  Three  of 
the  latter's  men  were  killed,  Barron  and  17 
ochers  wounded,  and  it  was  certain  that  the 
vessel  would  be  sunk  in  a  short  time  if  the  fire 
kept  up.  and  Barron,  to  stop  a  useless  massacre, 
Mmck  nis  fiag.  The  one  English  deserter  was 
hunted  ovt  and  hanged  the  three  Americans 
taken  and  imprisoned.  The  mass  of  the  country 
was  on  fire  with  indignation ;  the  extreme  Fed- 
eralists at  first  justified  the  English  course,  but 
were  compelled  by  public  feeling  to  exhibit  some 
patriotism.  Even  Jefferson,  whose  unwise 
course  had  brought  on  the  catastrophe,  inter- 
dicted British  cruisers  from  American  ports; 
and  demanded  disarowal  and  reparation  from 
Great  Britain,  w4iich  were  not  given ;  but  he  did 
nothing  to  prevent  ^  recurrence  of  such  out-^ 
rages.  The  unfortunate  Barron,  ^who  had  be-^ 
haved  lifce  a  brave  man  and  good  officer,  and 
whose  instructions  had  bound  him  to  do  noth* 
injg  to  bring  on  collisions,  was  made  the  scape- 
goat of  the  -popular  furjr.  His  own  captain 
screened  himself  by  accusmg  him,  and  a  court* 
martial  on  board  his  own  vessel  froni  4-6  Jaa 
1808,  Capt.  John  Rodgers  president,  after  ac- 
quitting iiim  of  all  blame  in  every  respect  but 
one,  fotmd  him  guilty  in  not  preparing  for 
action  as  soon  as  he  read  Admiral  Berkeley's 
order,  and  sentenced  him  to  five  years'  suspen* 
sion  without  pay  or  emoluments.  The  gross 
fnjustice  of  tWs  is  now  admitted.  One  of  the 
judges  was  Stephen  Decatur  (q.v.),  who  never 
ceased  reflecting  on  Barron  till  the  latter  chal- 
lenged and  Idlted  him. 

CHBSAPBAIKS  4k  OHIO  RAILWAY, 
Tlic  The  road  had  its  origin  in  the  charter  of 
a  'Oon^ny  fay  the  legislature  of  Virginia  on  16 
Feb.  1836,  to  build  a  branch  from  the  Rkh^ 
mond,  Fredericksbm^  %l  Potomac  Railroad, 
through  the  county  of  Louisa,  Va.,  and 
was  styled  The  Louisa  Railroad.  The  road  was 
built  under  this  dhaiter  from  Hanover  Junction 
<now  Doswell),  on  the  Richmond,  Frederidcs*^ 
burg  &  Potomac  Railroad,  35  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, to  Lottsa  Court  House.  34.7  miles,  and 
was  operated  by  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg 
dc  PoDomac  Railroad  Company.  Su^equendy 
it  was  esetended-  in  short  sections  at  various 
times  under  sevend  acts  oi  the  legislature  to 
Jackson  River,  10  miles  east,  of  Covington,  Va., 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  city  of  Richmond  on 
the  east,  between  which  points  it  was  t)eing 
operated  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Prior  to  this 
time,  liowever,  in  ISst),  its  name  was  changed 
to  '^Virginia  Central  Railroad  Company.* 

In  1853,  the  State  authorized  the  construc- 
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lion  of  the  Covington  &  Ohio  Railroad,  from 
Covington,  Va.,  to  the  Ohio  River;  work  was 
estopped  by  the  Gvil  War  after  about  $3,000,000 
liad  been  expended  by  the  State.  When  the 
war  was  over,  the  State  having  been  dismem* 
bered,  Virp;inia  and  West  Virginia  united  in 
-efforts  which  resulted  in  combining  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  and  the  Covington  &  Ohio  rail- 
road  companies,  in  1868^  under  the  name  of 
■Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  and  the 
completion  of  the  road  westward  to  Htmting^ 
ton,  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  West  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1873. 

In  1878  the  road  was  sold  under  foreclosure 
And  reorganized  as  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  Company. 

Under  legislative  authority  the  road  was  ex- 
tended from  Richmond  to  Newport  News,  in 
1880,  and  to  the  government  reservation  at 
Fort  Monroe,  in  1883.  In  the  meantime  it  had 
been  extended  westward  from  Huntington  to 
the  Big  Sandy  River,  the  western  boundary  of 
West  Virginia,  and  established  connection  with 
the  Elizabethtown,  Lexington  &  Big  .Sandy 
Railroad  Company,  in  October  1880,  opening  u^ 
through  service  to  Lexington,  Cincinnati  and 
the  West  and  South.  In  1888  the  road  was  again 
reorganized  and  secured  control,  thrpugh  stock 
ownership  of  the  Mavsville  &  Big  Sandy  Rail- 
road Company  and  the  new  railway  bridge  at 
Cincinnati,  giving  it  a  direct  throufipa  line  from 
tidewater  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  1892,  the  Elizabethtown,  Lexington  &  Big 
Sandy  Railroad  Company,  extending  to  Lexing- 
ton, ICy.,  was  acquired,  and  in  1895  throu^ 
service  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  established  by 
an  agreement  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
for  the  joint  use  of  its  line  from  Lexington  to 
Louisville.  In  the  same  year  The  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway  Conmany  became  owner  jointly 
with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint 
Louis  Railway  Company  of  the  Louisville  & 
Jeffersonville  Bridge  Company,  giving  entrance 
into  JTeffersonville,  Ind,  and  connection  with 
the  Big  Four  Railway  northward. 

The  Richmond  &  Allegheny  Railroad  located 
in  the  Tames  River  Valley,  231  miles  long,  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  was 
acquired  in  January,  1890,  affording  a  low  grade 
route  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Newport  News. 
Entrance  into  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  secured 
in  1891,  under  a^eements  for  the  joint  use 
of  tracks  of  the  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad 
Company  (now  the  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany) and  the  Washington  Southern  Railway 
Company. 

A  number  of  subsidiary  lines  and  branches 
have  been  built  penetrating  mineral  and  timber 
regions;  among  them  are  the  Big  Sandy  Rail* 
way,  Kentucky,  the  Gtiyandot  Valley  Branchy 
Coal  River  Railway,  Cabin  Creek  Branch,  Point 
Creek  Branch,  Gauley  Branch,  Loup  Creek 
Branch,  Piney  Creek  Branch,  the  Greenbrier 
Railway,  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  Warm 
Springs  Valley  Branch,  Craig^  Valley  Branch 
and  Buckingham  Branch,  in  Virginia. 

The  eastern  termini  of  this  railway  arc 
Wsishington,  D.  C,  Newport  News,  Fort  Mon- 
roe and  (by  ferry  transfer)  Norfolk,  Va. 
From  these  places  it  extends  westward,  passing 
through  the  agricultural,  tidewater  and  Pie<C 
mont  regions,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridg^  Moun- 
tains and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia, 
thence  through  the  iron  ore  regions,  across  the 


Allegheny  Mountains  to  and  Ihrough  the  coal 
and  timber  ^elds  of  West  Virginia,  to  the  Ohio 
River,  at  Huntingtoti.  One  of  its  lines  con- 
tinues on  along  the  Ohio  River  within  the  north 
botmdary  line  of  Kentudnr  to  Cincinnati,  Cituo, 
and  another  extends  from  Ashland,  Ky., 
through  the  Blue  Grass  region  to  Lexington  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Jefferson,  Ind. 

As  of  30  June  1916,  the  company's  lines 
;and  sidings  comprised  3,992.7  miles  of  track; 
the  mileage  operated,  exclusive  of  second  track 
and  sidings,  was  2,385 j6,  of  winch  2,123.5  miles 
arc  owned,  37.9  miles  are  leased  ;knd  224.2  miles 
;used  jointly  with  other  railway  companies. 
Steel  rails  125  and  100  p«>unds  to  the  yani  are 
the.  standard  in  use.  Facilities  for  handling 
traffic  are  excellent  in  every  reject  It  is 
:essentially  a  iow  grade  line  from  Cincinnati  to 
the  coast.  Crossing  the  mountains  the  maxi- 
mum grade  ascending  eastward  in  the  direction 
of  heavy  traffic  is  only  30  feet  to  the  mile. 
."In  the  fiscal  year  1916  Hie  humbcr  of  reve- 
siue  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  was 
10,296,323,340;  the  tonnage  of  coal  handled  was 
26,979,519;  and  passenger  miles  ran  were  281,- 
348,788.  In  the  same  year  the  equipment  of 
the  road  consisted  of  the  foUowmg:  Loco- 
motives, 827;  freight  cars,  all  classes,  44,770; 
passenger,  baggage  and  express  cars,  370.  In 
1894-95  the  equipment  was  as  follows :  Locomo- 
tives, 355;  freight  cars,  all  classes,  13,808;  pas- 
senger, baggage  and  express  cars,  212.  The 
increase  in  freight  car  and  locomotive  capacity 
is  greater  than  appears  from  their  number,  as 
the  average  capacity  of  freight  cars  increased 
from  25.1  tons  each  to  49.7  tons,  and  the  loco- 
motives are  of  much  greater  power. 

The  capital  stock  outstanding  (1916)  was 
$62,792,600,  and  the  total  bonded  indebtedness 
was  $181,535,169.54.  The  gross  earnings  for 
year  ending  30  June  1916  were:  .  $48,239,012.10, 
operating  expenses,  $31,789,17922;  net  earnings, 
$16/M9,832.88;  taxes,  $1,587,407.08;  other  in- 
come, $191,989.10;  fixed  charges,  $8,175,199.15; 
net  income,  $6,879,215.84. 

CHBSAPBAKB  AND  SHANNON,  Batde 
of,  1  June  1813.  In  the  War  of  1812,  the 
former  vessel  (See  Chesapeake  and  Lbopakd, 
AFFAOt  of  the),  cruised  to  no  purpose  from 
December  1812  till  April  1813,  and  arrived  at 
JBoston  9  April.  Her  captain,  Evans,  left  her 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  about  the  middle 
of  Ikiay  was  replaced  by  Capt.  James  Lawrence, 
famous  for  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  Hornet 
over  the  Peacock.  He  acciepted  agair<^t  his 
will;  nearly  all  the. officers  and  crew  were  new* 
and  the  latter  second-rate,  totally  untrained 
and  sulky  over  questions  of  prize  money.  On 
25  May  Captain  Broke  of  the  Shannon,  lying 
outside,  sent  away  his  consort,  the  Tenedos,  to 
have  a  fair  chance  to  fight  the  Chesapeake 
alone,  and  repeatedDly  urged  Lawrence  to  ar- 
range a  duel  between  the  ships.  In  theory 
they  were  evenly  matched ;  they  were  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  length;  the  Chesapeake  now 
cairried  50  guns,  the  Shannon  52;  the  Chesa- 
peake had  379  officers  and  crew  against  the 
Shannon's  330,  but  ^e  latter  had  been  trained 
for  seven  years  under  Broke  himsdf,  kept  in 
constant  artillery  and  other  practice,  and  was 
a  thoroughly  disciplined  fighting  madiine,  men 
used  to  each  other  and  the  officers.  On  1  June, 
however,  Lawrence,  whose  experience  had  made 
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him  despise  British  skill  and  courage  aUke, 
sailed  out  to  meet  his  enemy,  and  at  5.30  p.m. 
they  engaged.  After  a  couple  of  broadsides, 
the  Shannon's  shot  cut  the  Chesapeake's  stays, 
and  the  latter  drifted  helplessly  stem  foremost 
toward  her  adversary.  There  was  no  salvation 
but  to  make  sail  forward  or  to  board*  and  both 
were  impossible.  The  Shannon's  broadsides 
and  the  musketiy  fire  from  her  tops  swept  the 
Chesapeake  diagonally  from  stem  to  stern,  with- 
out the  latter  being  able  to  fire  a  shot  in  reply, 
beating  in  the  stern  ports  and  killing  or  wound- 
ing every  man  on  the  quarter-deck  and  the  af- 
ter part,  including  the  men  at  the  wheel.  lust 
before  the  vessels  struck,  Lawrence  ordered  up 
his  boarding  party;  but  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket 
ball,  and  was  carried  below.  Not  a  living  per- 
son was  on  the  cjuarter-deck,  and  Broke,  with 
SO  boarders,  rushed  on  board  unresisted  just  as 
the  vessels  parted.  He  was  in  deadly  peril  from 
his  own  guns,  which  killed  his  first  lieutenant 
as  the  latter  pulled  down  the  American  flag, 
and  so  fierce  was  the  resistance  from  that  30 
or  so  of  the  American  crew  who  had  rallied 
at  the  forecastle,  that  37  of  the  boarding  party 
were  killed  or  wounded,  including  Broke  him- 
self. Had  the  rest  of  the.  crew  shown  even 
decent  pluck,  not  one  of  the  British  would  have 
escaped;  but  the  upper  party,  heavily  over- 
matdied,  were  killed  or  driven  below,  and 
though  the  dying  Lawrence  called  out  from  the 
cocl^it.  *Don't  give  up  the  ship!  Blow  her 
up!'  the  remainder  refused  to  go  above,  and 
surrendered.  The  Chesapeake  lost  61  killed  and 
85  wounded;  the  Shannon  33  killed  and  50 
wounded.  The  former  was  towed  into  Hali- 
fax as  a  prize,  turned  into  a  British  war  ves- 
sel and  in  1820  was  broken  up^  Lawrence  died 
four  days  after  the  battle. 

CHESAPBAKB  STAGE.  The  rocks  of 
the  Chesapeake  Stage,  a  younger  Miocene  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  are  clays  and  marls  in  tfie 
north,  and  marls  and  limestones  in  the  south. 
They  differ  chiefly  from  the  older  Miocene,  or 
Giattahoochee  and  Qiipiola  Stages,  now  called 
Oligocene,  in  the  character  of  the  fossils,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north;  these  fossils  indicating 
that  the  climate  was  much  colder  in  the  newer 
than  in  the  old  Miocene.  This  change  of 
climate  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  a  doange 
in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
flowed  farther  from  the  coast  than  before.  The 
stage  is  well  developed  at  Duplin  County,  N.  C, 
at  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  along  rivers  in  Mary- 
land. Strata  of  this  a^e  are  found  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass.,  and  m  Texas.  See  Miocene 
Series;  Tertiary  System. 

CHBSBLDBN,  ches'^l-den,  WilUam,  £n^- 
glish  surgeon  and  anatomist:  b.  Somerby,  Lei- 
cestershire, 1688;  d.  Bath,  10  April  1752.  At 
the  age  of  22  he  began  to  give  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  in  1711  he  was  diosen  F.R.S.  In 
1713  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  <  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body,>  long  a  favorite  manual 
of  the  science.  He  continued  to  read  his  lec- 
tures for  more  than  20  years,  during  which 
he  gradually  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession. 
In  1723  he  published  a  ^Treatise  on  the  High 
Operation  for  the  Stone.  *  In  1733  was  pub- 
lished his  ^Osteographia,  or  Anatomy  of  the 
Bones.  ^  Cheselden  obtained  in  1737  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  chief  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital, 
a  post  he  held  till  his  death. 


CHB8HIRB,    chd^liir;    Joseph    Blount, 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Tat- 
boro,  N.  C,  27  March  1850.  He  wa,s  graduated 
at  Trinity  College  in  1869,  and  practised  law 
from  18/2  to  1878.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
-priesthood  in  1880,  and,  after  holding  various 
.rectorships,  became  bishop  of  North  Carolina 
in  1893.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1890  and 
from  the  University  of  the  South  in  1894.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  monographs  on 
local.  State,  and  Church  history,  and  of  ^His^ 
tory  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Confederate  States'   (1911). 

CHBSHIRB,  or  CHESTER,  England,  a 
maritime  county,  bounded  by  seven  other  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  by  the  estuaries 
of  the  Dee  and  Mersey  and  by  the  Irish  Sea. 
Its  area  is   1,026  square  miles,  of  which  the 

-greater  part  is  under  cultivation.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level,  the  soil  mostly  a  rich 
reddish  loam  variously  clayey  or  sandy.    There 

is  some  of  the  finest  pasture  land  in  England; 
and  cheese,  the  main  product  of  the  Cheshire 
farmer,  is  made  in  great  quantities.    Extensive 

.tracts  of  land  are  cultivated  as  market-eardens, 
the  produce  bein^  sent  to  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter and  other  cities.     Minerals  abound,  espe- 

"cially  rock-salt  and  coal,  which  are  extensively 
worked.  Cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  at 
Stockport,  Stalybridge  and  in  the  northeast- 
em  distnct,  shipbuilding  at  Birkenhead  and 
other  places.  There  are  numerous  railroad 
lines  and  a  splendid  system  of  canals,  among 
them  the  famous  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  The 
nrincipal  towns  are  Chester,  the  county  town, 
Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Birkenhead  and  Staly- 
bridge. The  various  divisions  of  the  county 
return  eight  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   Pop.  954,779. 

CHESHUNT,  cWsVt,  England,  town  in 
Hertfordshire,  seven  miles  s6uth  of  Hertford, 
and  14  miles  north  of  London,  on  the  Lea.  From 
1792  to  1905  it  was  the  seat  of  Cheshunt  Theo- 
logical College.  Consult  ^Cheshunt  College > 
(London  18^).  Pop.  12,954. 

CHBSLBY,  Mary.  Russell,  Canadian  social 
reformer:  b,  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  1847. 
She  was  educated  in  her  native  place  and  early 
became  interested  in  social  problems,  notably 
in  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  She 
became  president  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union..  In  1891  the  Society  peti- 
tioned the  Nova  Scotia  legislature  for  the  polit- 
ical enfranchisement  of  women  and  when  the 
petition  was  denied  Miss  Chesley  became  very 
prominent  in  the  movement,  making  a  note- 
worthy reply  to  an  attack  on  woman  suffrap^e 
by  Attorney-General  Longley  of  Nova  Scotia. 
'She  has  written  ^The  Mission  of  Women* 
(1895) ;  <The  Delusion  of  Militarism*  (1909) 
and  many  articles  on  woman  suffrage  and  pro- 
hibition. 

CHBSNBY,  ch^s'ni,  Charles  ComwalUs, 
-English  soldier  and  author:  b.  29  Sept.  1826; 
d.  19  March  1876.  He  was  a  well-known  mili- 
tary engineer,  but  was  still  better  known  as  a 
writer  on  military  themes,  publishing  <  Cam- 
paigns in  Virginia*  (1863);  ^Waterloo  Lec- 
tures* (1868);  ^Military  Biographies>  (1870). 
The  last-named  volume  contained  essays  on 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
F.  R.  Chesney  (q.v.). 
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CHBSNSY,  Pnuacis  Rawdon,  Engfish  ex- 
plorer: b.  Annalong,  County  Down,  Ireland, 
1789;  d  Mourne,  30  Jan.  1872.  He  was  gazet- 
ted to  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1805.  In  1830 
lie  inspected  the  route  for  a  Suez  canal  which 
he  proved  to  be  practicable.  His  first  explora- 
tion of  the  route  to  India,  by  w^  of  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates,  was  made  in  1831,  and  he 
made  three  other  voyages  with  the  same  obiect. 
The  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  government, 
who  made  a  grant  of  i20,000  after  his  first 
e}Q)edition,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
Russia  it  was  never  brought  to  a  practical 
issue.  He  commanded  the  artillery  at  Hong- 
kong from  1843  to  1847.  In  1850  he  published 
his  <  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,^  and  in  1868  a  ^Narra- 
tive of  the  Euphrates  Expedition.^  Consult 
«Life,>  edited  by  Lane-Poole  (1885). 

CHBSNSY,  Sir  George  Tomkyns,  Eng- 
lish writer:  b.  1830;  d.  1895.  He  was  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  and  later  a  general  and  K.C.B. 
and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Oxford 
from  1892-95.  But  he  w^  be  longest  remem- 
bered for  his  remarkable  realistic  ^Battle  of 
Dorking>  (q.vj  (1871)  ;  and  his  briliiant  novel, 
^The  Private  Secretary >  (1881). 

CHESNUT,  Victor  King,  American  bota- 
nist: b.  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  28  June  1867.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  California 
in  1890  and  pursued  post-graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. In  1894  he  became  assistant  botanist 
in  charge  of  poisonous  plant  investigation,  car- 
ried on  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  From  1904  to  1907  he  was  chemist 
of  the  Montana  Experiment  Station.  In  1907 
he  became  assistant  chemist  in  the  division  of 
drugs,  bureau  of  chemistry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  has  written 
^Principal  Poisonous  Plants  in  the  United 
States>  (1898};  '<Thirty  Poisonous  Plants  of 
the  United  States^ ;  and  < Preliminary  Cata- 
logue of  Plants  Poisonous  to  Stock>  (1898)  ; 
^Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of  Mendocino 
County,  California^  (1902);  ^The  National 
Museum  in  Dru^  Research  >  (1908);  <  Deter- 
mination of  Pcpsm  in  Liquids'  (1913). 

CHKSNUTT,  Charles  Waddcll,  American 
author :  b.  Oeveland,  Ohio,  20  June  1858.  While 
still  a  child  he  was  taken  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  was  educated,  becoming  subsequently 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Fay- 
etteville.  He  removed  to  New  York  and  en- 
tered journalism  temporarily,  returning  later 
to  Cleveland,  where  ie  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1887.  He  has  written  ^The  Conjure 
Woman>  (1899)  ;  <The  Wife  of  His  Youth  and 
Other  Stories^  (1899);  <Life  of  Frederick 
Douglass^  (in  ^Beacon  Biographies ^  (1899); 
^The  House  Behind  the  Cedars>  (1900) ;  and 
<The  Marrow  of  Tradition*  (1901) ;  and  ^The 
Colonel's  Dream*   (1905). 

CHESS.  Chess  is  a  game  of  strategy  con- 
sisting-of  regularly  developed  attack  and  de- 
fense with  a  definite  objective  toward  which  all 
operations  are  directed  and  to  which  th«y  are 
.subordinated.  It  may  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
both  an  art  and  a  science.  It  cultivates  both 
memory  and  reason  and  what  may  be  called 
^geometrical  sensa^  and  at  the  same  time  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  recreations.     Steinit^, 


Zuckertort  and  Blackbume,  noted  masters  of  tl^ 
game,  have  developed  such  intellectual  powers, 
in  play,  that  they  have  not  infrequently  engaged 
successfully  in  as  many  as  14  games  simulta- 
neously, without  looking  at  the  board.  With  32 
men  on  each  board  at  the  opening,  and  64 
squares  on  each  board  to  cover,  this  is  surely 
remarkable. 

Chess  is  a  very  ancient  game,  probably  long 
antedating  any  extant  records.  AlAough  the 
first  authentic  literature  on  chess  came  from  the 
Arabs  and  Hebrews,  in  Granada,  about  the  Uth 
centnry,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  already 
widespread  among  Mohammedan  nations.  It  is 
probable  that  it  originated  in  China,  and  passed 
into  India,  where  it  was  known  as  <^Char- 
tarunga*  and  was  played  by  four  persons,  and 
that  from  India  it  spread  to  Persia  about  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  It 
was  then  adopted  by  the  Arab  conquerors  of 
that  country  and  introduced  into  Europe. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the 
pieces,  which  are  manufactured  in  variously 
modified  forms,  in  position  at  the  opening  of 
play,  and  the  Doard  upon  which  the  game  is 
played. 

CHESS  BOARD 


Knight 


Qnaaa 


Biahop 


ILMk 


Rook 


Bifihop 


Xmg 


Knight 


The  board  is  divided  into  64  squares,  and  the 
opposing  forces  occupy  the  limits  of  these 
squares. 

The  four  squares  counting  from  the  king's 
square  to  the  ric:ht  are  called  the  king's  side, 
and  the  four  squares  from  the  queen  to  the 
left,  the  queen's  side  of  board.  The  squares 
counting  from  the  white  to  the  black  are  called 
files,  and  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
files,  rows.  For  purposes  of  description,  each* 
square  on  the  board  is  desi^iated  in  two  ways, 
in  accordance  with  its  relation  to  the  position 
of  the  black  or  white  rear  mci^  as  origmally 
set  in  the  preceding  diagram.  ^  Each  file  is 
named  after  the  rear  row  piece  standing 
thereon.  The  rows  are  numbered  consecutively 
across  the  board.  If  white  plays,  the  position 
of  the  white  piece  is  designated  by  naming  the 
file  on  which  it  stands,  while  the  row  is  num- 
bered from  the  white  side;  similarly,  if  black 
plays,  the  row  is  numbered  from  the  black 
side. 
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The  rear  men  isure  nained  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram  and  are  known  as  pieces.  The  iront 
row  men  are  called  pawns.  Where  there  are 
two  pieces  of  die  same  name,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished as  king's  or  queen's  pieces,  through- 
out the  game,  in  accordance  with  their  greater 
nearness  to  the  kinf^  or  queen,  as  originally 
set 

In  notation  the  aibbrevtatbns  are  as  follows: 

King K. 

King's  bishop K.  B . 

King's  knight K.  Kt. 

Kini's  rook K.  R. 

■adBaww P. 


juaen's  bisbvp « •  D*  £< 

n's  knight O.  Kt. 

n'srook 0- K- 


The  movements  of  the  pawns  and  ^eces  ar0 
as  follows:  Each  pawn  moves  straight  for- 
ward one  square  at  a  time.  On  its  first  move, 
however,  it  may,  at  the  option  of  the  j[>layer« 
advance  two  squares,  if  there  is  no  piece  in  the 
way.  It  cannot  take  an  opposing  piece  directly 
in  front.  It  captures  an  opposuig  piece  only 
when  it  is  one  square  diagonally  to  the  ri^ffat 
or  the  left.  The  captured  piece  is  then  removed 
from  the  board,  and  the  capturing  pawn  placed 
on  £he  square.  All  other  chess  men  capture  an 
opposing  piece  t^  stoppkig  «oii  Ike  square  it 
occupies,  as  they  move.  Should  a  pawn,  m 
moving  two  squares,  pass  the  diagonal  of  an 
opponent's  pawn,  Ihe  opponent  may  ^take  it  in 
•passing*  by  moving  on  to  the  sauare  it  crossed. 
SfaK>uld  a  Dawn  succeed  in  reacning  the  eighth 
row,  the  player  may  replace  it  by  any  piece  he 
desires. 

The  rook  may  move  in  a  strai^t  line  op  or 
down  the  file,  or  row,  any  number  of  squares 
at  the  option  of  the  player  unless  obstructed  by 
his  own  or  an  opposing  man.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion is  1^  an  opposing  man  it  may  be  captured 
or  not,  as  the  player  wills. 

The  bishop  moves  diagonally  in  any  ^ne 
direction  and  any  distance  over  the  'board,  un- 
less sinnlarly  Umited,  when  it  lurs  a  similai- 
right  of  captnre. 

The  knight  has  a  peculiar  move  over  two 
squares,  one  diagonally  and  the  other  straight 
leaping  over  -the  intermediate  square  whether 
occupied  or  not.  Thus,  in  the  diagram  the 
knight  on  K.Kt  a^are  is  at  liberty  4?o  move 
to  KR3  or  KB3  —  leaping  over  ^' pawns  and 
if  he  chooses,  may  return  to  Kt.  9qaan>e  -at 
the  next  neiove:  He  cannot  leap  into  a  square 
whidi  is  occupied  by  one  o(f  his  own  men,  but 
if  occupied  by  aa  opposing  man,  he  may  cap^ 
ture  faiin. 

The  (|ueen  ccmilnnes  the  n>ok  and  bi^hog^ 
moves  in  the  sense  that  she  ma^  either  traverse 
the  board  in  a  straight  or  a  diagonal  line,  ^any 
distance  at  the  option  of  the  player  so  far  as 
the  same  is  unobstructed,  with  the  right  to  cap- 
ture any  enemy's  pawn  or  piece  in  otr  vftiy,  as 
above  indicated. 

The  king  moves  in  any  direction  one  square. 
Once  during  the  game,  he  has,  however,  k 
right,  termed  CasUing.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  the  king's  or  oueen's  rook— ; as  the  case 
may  be  —  next  to  the  king  and  causing  the  kbit 
to  leap  over  the  rook  to  the  square  on  the 
other  side.  This  ca&  only  be  done  if  ^ere  are 
no  pawns  or  pieces  kitervening  between  the 
king  and  the  robk  and  only  in  the  event  of  the 
king  and  the  rock  used  in  castling  not  having 
theretofore  been  moved,  and  also  that  the  king 
does  not  traverse  a  square  which  an  opposing 
piece  or  pawn  can  reach  in  one  move. 


1.  P-*K4 

2.  K.  B.— B4 

3.  K,  Kt— B3 


Wheii  eitlKT  king  in  the  coiarsie  of  the  game 
is  brougbt  into  a  position  where  he  could  be 
captured  by  an  opposing  piece,  his  player  must 
be  noised  by  the  word  ^kiieck*  He  must  then 
cither  be  moved  oat  of  the  ^dieck®  position,  die 
hostile  piece  taken  or  some  piece  interposed  to 
anmil  the  •check.*  Should  none  of  these  re- 
sources be  available,  he  is  ^dieckmate^  and  the 
game  is  lost.  He  is  not  permitted  to  move  into 
^^eck,^  and  if  no  other  piece  on  his  ^ide  can 
be  moved,  and  a  move  into  *chedt*  is  the  only 
possfHe  move,  the  situation  is  one  of  *^stale 
ma$xP  and  the  game  is  a  'draw.*  To  put  the 
opposing  king  into  a  position  of  'checkmate*  is 
the  sole  obfect  of  chess  strategy.  Rapid 'check* 
mate*  is  often  illustrated  by  the  following 
game: 

White  Blftck 

1.  P-«4 

2.  K.  B.— B4 

3.  O— IW 
4»  Q  tabes  B.  P.  (cfasokmAte) 

and  while  easily  ifustrated,  may  be  studied  tnr 
the  beginner  to  see  how  variously  'checkmat«r 
Qiay  TO  avoided. 

As  in  ip^rfa^  ohesB  strategy  consists  in 
rapid  mobilization  against  the  vital  points  of 
your  enemy's  defense  and  the  opening  moves 
are  directed  toward  securing  open  lines  of 
communication  in  the  rear,  with  a  well-sup- 
ported attack-  A  few  simple  points  in  this  con- 
nection should  he  noted  by  the  beginner.  Seek 
as  early  as  possible  to  form  some  definite  plan 
of  attack.  In  developing  your  plan  n^ake  the 
advantageous  capture  of  enemy  pieces  subsidiary 
to  that  end  and  not  a  principal  object.  Thts 
will  be  almost  impossible  at  first  but.  always 
keep  it  before  you  as  an  end  to  be  attained. 
Never  study  your  own  move  until  you  have 
first  sought  to  divine  the  puQ>ose  of  your  op- 
ponent's move.  On  the  other  hand  'camou- 
flage* your  own  purpose  by  the  avoidance  of  a 
too  ohtnous  scruth^y  of  the  part  of  the  board 
that  pardcularly  interests  you.  Etemember  that 
a  purposeless  move,  or  move  into  a  position 
irom  vMdi  your  adversary  may  easily  drive 
you,  IS  a  st«^  toward  loss  of  the  game.  In  this 
ofrnn«clion,  nele  that  it  is  usuaih^  unwise  to 
bring  out  your  major  pieces  early  in  the  gam«. 
Beginners  are  usually  too  fond  of  early  and 
frequent  pls^  wiHi.  (the  queen.  It  is  only  against 
inferior  players  that  such  tactics  are  fruitful. 
The  pawns  should  support  one  another  and  not 
become  isolated.  Two  or  three  are  usually  re- 
tained in  a  position  to  protect  the  Idng,  after 
castling,  which  is  often  done  rather  early  in 
the  game  in  order  to  bring  out  the  rook  and 
protect  the  king.  Use  your  knights  and  king's 
inshop  in  developing  an  early  attack.  A  knight 
in  an  advanced  position  from  which  it  cannot 
easily  be  driven  is  very  hampering  to  your  op- 
ponent and  gives  the  opportuni^  for  diverse 
strategy.  Avoid  placing  your  Imight  on  the 
rook's  file  as  it  loses  half  its  power  thereby. 
The  bishop  is  often,  more  valuable  than  a  knight 
on  an  open  board.  In  considering  the  exchange 
of  a  knight  for  a  (ishop,  this  detail  may  deter- 
mine, in  the  absence  of  other  reasons.  Do  not 
develop  simple  'fondness*  for  a  piece,  as  be- 
ginners often  do,  refusing  an  exchange  to  the 
loss  of  position.  The  'openings*  in  chess  have 
been  so  carefully  studied  and  eadi  move,  with 
its   possible    answers,   has  been    so   carefully 
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analyzed,  that  the  beginner  cannot  do  better 
than  study  some  of  the  more  promment  ones, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  early  acquaintance  with 
its  tactics  and  strategy.  He  should  also  care* 
fully  play  over  games  by  the  great  masters. 
Many  of  these  have  been  annotated  by  promt* 
nent  players,  and  their  comments,  while  at  first 
hard  to  follow^  will  gradually  become  more  and 
more  illuminating,  as  the  student's  ^chess  sense^ 
develops.  Chess  problems  will  also  develop  the 
player's  ability. 

There  are  two  classes  of  chess  openings,  the 
gambit,  in  which  one  or  more  pieces  are  sacri- 
need  in  order  to  obtain  a  strong  attack,  and 
those  without  any  sacrifice.  While  theoretically 
the  gambit  is  a  lost  game,  with  perfect  play  on 
your  opponent's  part,  it  is  practically  very  safe 
and  usually  develops  a  more  fascinating  situa- 
tion. Lately  chess  masters  have  rather  avoided 
the  gambit  in  matches,  but  with  it  the  game  is 
full  of  varying  interest  and  the  policy  has  been 
a  loss  to  chess.  The  gambit  may  be  either  on 
the  king's  or  queen's  side.  The  former  offers  a 
more  exciting  game. 

The  following  game  between  Anderssen 
(white)  and  Kieseritzki  (black)  illustrates  the 
king's  bishop's  gambit. 


White 

Black 

Andftissen 

Kieeeritdd 

1.  P— K4 

1. 

P— K4 

2.  P— KB4 

2. 

PtakesP 

3.  B— B4 

3. 

0— R5  (ch) 
P-<)Kt4 
Kt— KB3 

4.  K— Bki 

4. 

5.  B  takes  KtP 

5. 

«.  Kt— KB3 

6. 

ir^. 

7.  P— 03 

7. 

«.  Kt-R4 

8. 

&& 

9.  Kt— BS 

9. 

10.  P— KKU 

10. 

11.  R— Ktsq. 

11. 

Pukes  B 

12.  P— K  R4 

12. 

0— Kt3 

13.  P—RS 

13. 

C^KU 

14.  Q-B3 

15.  B  takes  P 

14. 
15. 

Kt— Kt  sq. 
Q— B3 
B^B4 

16.  Kt-B3 

16. 

17.  Kt— OS 

17. 

O  takes  KtP 
Q  takes  R(ch) 
BtakesR 

iS:  1^^ 

18. 
19. 

20.  P--K5 . ! 

20. 

Kt-<0R3 

White  mates  in  three  moves.  The  Muzio 
gambit  with  its  double  sacrifices  affords  an  in- 
tensely instructive  opening.  It  develops  as 
follows : 


White 

Blade 

1.  P— K4 

1.  P— K4 

2.  P— KB4 

2.  P  takes  P. 

3.  Kt— B3 

3.  P— KKt4 

4.  B— B4 

4.  P— K  KtS 

5.  Catties 

5.  P  takes  Kt 

6.  OtakBsP 

6.0-B3 

An  old  Scotch  gambit  known  as  the  Evan's 
gambit  not  often  played  now,  on  account  of  a 
defense  revived  by  Steinitz,  but  not  given  here, 
is  also  very  instructive  for  the  beginner. 


White 

1.  P— K  4 

2.  KKt^B3 

3.  B— B4 

4.  P— gKt4 
3.  P— B3 

6.  P— 04 

7.  Castles 

8.  P  takes  P 


Bkck 

1.  P-~K4 

2.  OKt.— B3 

3.  B— B4 

4.  B  takes  Kt.P. 

5.  B— B4 

6.  P  takes  P 

7.  P— 03 

8.  B— K« 


If  on  the  fourth  move  above  the  game  should 
proceed  4.  P  — Q3.  4.P  — Q3  it  then  develops 
into  the  conservative  Giuoco  Piano  opening, 
Illustrative  of  the  theoretically  safe  game.  An- 
other t3rpe  of  the  conservative  game,  known  as 


the  Ruy  Lopez  and  devel<HMng  a  more  lively 
attack  is  as  follows: 

White  Black 

P— K4  1.  P— K4 


2.  KKt—B3 
3.,B— Kt5 


2.  Kt^-0B3 


The  following  simple  problem  will  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  problem  solution.  Place  the 
men  as  follows:  Black  —  K.  on  Q.Rl,  R.  on 
Q.Ktl,  R.  on  0.R2,  P.  on  Q.Kt2;  White  — R. 
on  Q.Rl,  R.  on  K.R8,  K.  on  K.Kt6,  Q.  on  K4. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves.  The 
only  difficulty  for  the  beginner  in  this  problem 
is  to  determine  the  opening  move,  which  should 
be  Q. -KR.sq. 


Bibliography.^ —  Consult  Morgan.  Moardecai 
•<The  Chess  Digest  >  (Philadelphia  1902); 
William,  Cook,  <The  Chess  Players'  Compen- 
dium >  (London  1902) ;  Staunton,  ^Uiess 
Praxis*  (London  1893);  Stanton,  ^CHiess: 
Theory  andPractice>  (London  1883);  Steinitz, 
^The  Modern  Chess  Instructor^  Part  I  (New 
York  1889). 

Frederick  C.   Grant. 

CHEST,  in  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates^ 
the  cavity  formed  by  the  breast  bone  in  front 
and^  the  ribs  and  backbone  at  the  sides  and 
behind,  shut  off  from  the  abdomen  below  by 
the  diaphragm  or  midriff.  It  contains  the  heart, 
lungs,  the  great  arteries  and  veins,  the  trachea 
or  windpipe,  the  bronchi  or  branches  of  the 
trachea,  leading  to  the  lungs,  several  important 
nerve-trunks,  the  thoracic  duct,  by  means  of 
which  the  lymph  and  chyle  are  discharged  into 
the  blood,  while  the  oesophagus  or  gullet  passes 
through  it  The  diseases  of  the  chest  are  gen- 
erally known  by  the  organ  affected.  The  lungs 
and  air-tubes  are  subject  to  pleurisy,  pneumo- 
nia, bronchitis,  tuberculosis  (consumption) 
(qq.v.) ;  the  heart  to  i>ericarditis,  endocarditis, 
enlargement,  degeneration,  etc.,  and  the  arter^ 
ies  to  aneurism  and  degeneration  of  the  walls. 
See  Anatomy  ;  Heart  ;  Lungs  ;  Nose  and 
Throat;  Thorax;  Rib;  Breathing  and 
Health;  Influenza;  Nervous  System;  Res- 
piration; Skeleton,  etc. 

CHEST,  Naval,  the  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  certain  funds  collected  for  the  benefit 
of  seamen  of  the  British  navy.  In  1590  a 
sum  of  from  two  to  six  shillings  was  stopped 
from  the  monthly  pay  of  all  ssalors  to  support 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  disabled  or  superannu- 
ated seamen.  The  money  was  kept  in  a  chest 
and  was  known  as  the  ^Chest  at  Chatham.' 
The  fund  was  better  organized  later  and  was 
transferred  to  Greenwioi  in  1803,  the  name 
chest  being  still  retained.  It  is  managed  ex 
officio,  and  an  annual  report  is  made  to  Parlia- 
ment Disabled  sailors,  if  their  injuries  are 
not  permanent,   receive  a  sum  of  money.     If 

fermanently  disabled,  a  pension  is  paid  them 
or  one  year,  for  several  years  or  for  life._ 

CHBST  DBFORMITIES.  These  are 
congenital  or  secondary  to  disease  cither  of  the 
bony  skeleton  of  the  chest  or  to  a  disease  within 
the  chest  The  congenital  deformities  usually 
arc  a  result  of  failure  of  development  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  ribs..  They  are  extremely 
rare.  Funnel  chest  is  a  rare  but  characteristic 
anomaly.  The  acquired  deformities  result 
mostly  from  tuberculosis  of  the  spinal  verte- 
brae (Potts  Disease),  from  poliomyelitis,  where 
the  defect  usually  follows  muscle  unbalance,  or 
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from  syringomyelia,  a  chronic  4ssease  ol  the 
spinal  cord.    See  Pott's  Disease. 

CHESTER,  Colby  Mitchell,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  New  London,  Conn.,  29  Feb. 
1844.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1863;  fought  under  Farragut 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Mobile  Bay;  became 
cafytatn  12  June  1896:  was  commandant  of 
cadets  at  Annapolis  1890-94;  commanded  the 
Galena,  Richmond,  Newark,  Minneapolis  1895* 
97;  the  Cincinnati  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  the  Kentucky  1900^1901.  From  1897-98  he 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  South  Atlantic 
sqvadron;  from  1901-02  was  at  the  Naval  War 
College;  in  1903  became  rear-admiral;  and 
from  1  Nov.  1902  to  28  Feb.  1906  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory. He  was  engaged  upon  snedal  duty  under 
the  Navy  Department  until  May  190ft  ^en 
he  was  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Geographers  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  July  of  that  year.  Also  repre- 
sented the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  the  Sixth  International 
Congress  of  Navigation  at  Petrograd,  Russia, 
and  the  American  and  Washington  Aviation 
Societies  at  the  Second  International  Congress 
of  Aeronautics  held  at  London,  England,  in 
June  1908.  Later  he  was  engaged  upon  a  special 
mission,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department,  to  investigate  commercial  afiFairs 
in  Russia  and  the  Near  East,  holding,  at  the 
same  time,  commissions  from  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  New  York. 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  Associa- 
tions. After  retiring  from  active  duty  in  the 
navy,  1  July  1909,  he  occupied  himself  with 
writing  and  lecturing,  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  upon  the  subjects  of  international  law, 
geography,  aeronautics,  commerce,  etc. 

CHESTER,  George  Randolph,  American 
author:  b.  Ohio  1869.  He  Wft  home  at  an 
early  age  and  engaged  in  various  occupations; 
began  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Detroit  News;  later  on  the  Cincinnati  Enmtirer, 
becoming'  Sunday  editor  of  the  latter.  He  be-< 
gan  writing  for  newspaper  syndicates  and  later 
for  ffl2^[azine&  Many  of  his  stories  have  been 
dramatized  and  produced  with  great  success. 
His  works  include  <Gct-Rich-Quick-Wallin»- 
ford>  (1908);  ^Cash  Intrigue>  (1909);  <Mafc- 
ing  of  Bobby  Bumit>  (1909) ;  <Art  of  Short 
Story  Writing>  (1910);  < Young  Wallingford, 
Early  Bird>  (1910)  ;  ^Wallingford  and  Blackic 
Daw>  (1913)  J  < Wallingford  in  his  Prime> 
(1913) ;  also  in  collaboration  with  his  wife, 
Lillian  Chester,  <The  Ball  of  Fire>  (1914); 
^Cordelia  Blossom^  (1914)  ;  ^Runaway  Junc> 
(1915);  <The  Encmy>   (1915);  ^Pay>   (1915). 

CHESTER,  Joseph  Lemuel,  American 
genealogist :  b.  Norwicn,  Conn.,  30  April  1821 ; 
d.  London,  England,  26  May  1882.  His  earlier 
life  was'  taken  up  chiefly  with  mercantile  pur- 
suits. His  literary  tastes  fotmd  expression  in 
contributions  to  the  ^Knickerbocker.^  Fronr 
1845  to  1850  he  was  musical  editor  of  (^dey^s 
^Lady's  Book,^  and  in .  1852  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Philadelpbta  Jn^airer  and  of  the 
Daily  Sun,  In  1858  he  went  to  En|^d  to 
sell  some  patent  rights,  but  not  succeeding  in 
the  undertaking,  settled  in  London,  and  devoted 
himself  to  genealogical  investigation.    For  more 


than  20  years  he  collected  materials  illustrating 
the  ancestry  of  American  families,  made  special 
researches  for  clients,  and  investigated  the  Eng- 
lish descent  of  noted  Americans,  especiallv  that 
of  Georg^e  Washington.  His  greatest  work  was 
the  ecUtmg  and  annotating  of  <The  Marriage, 
Baptismal  and  Burial  Registers  of  the  Colle- 
giate Church  or  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter,  West- 
minster,^ dedicated  to  the  queen  (1876),  a  work 
that  cost  him  10  years*  labor,  and  which  he 
generously  allowed  the  Harleian  Society  to 
issue  as  one  of  its  publications.  He  was  a 
founder  of  this  Society  in  1869,  and  edited  five 
of  its  volumes.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  and  of  many  other 
learned  societies  in  Enp^land  and  America.  His 
non-genealogical  writings  were  < Greenwood 
Cemetery,  and  Other  Poems>  (1843) ;  ^Treat- 
ise on  the  Law  of  Repulsion^  (1853)  ;  < Educa- 
tional Laws  of  Virginia:  the  Personal  Narra- 
tives of  Mrs.  Market  Douglas^  (1854)  :  <John 
Rogers,  the  Compiler  of  the  First  Authorized 
English  Bible,  the  Pioneer  of  the  English 
Reformation,  and  its  First  Martyr>  (1861),  a 
work  of  great  industry  and  research. 

CHESTER,  England,  an  ancient  and  episco^ 
pal  city,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
16  miles  southeast  of  Liverpool.  The  two  main 
streets  cross  each  other  at  light  angles  and 
were  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  Romans,  4  to 
10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  houses.  The 
houses  in  these  streets  were  curiously  arranged; 
&e  iro^t  parts  of  their  second  stories,  as  far 
bade  as  16  feet,  from  a  continuous  paved  prom- 
enade or  covered  gallery,  open  in  front,  wh^re 
there  are  pillars. and  steps  up  from  the  street 
below,  with  private  houses  above,  inferior  shops 
and  warehouses  below,  and  the  chief  shops  of 
the  town  within.  These  arcades,  called  the 
*Row8^*  together  with  the  walls  and  the  half- 
timbered  construction  of  many  of  the  houses, 
with  ornamental  gables  of  the  16th  century, 
render  Qiester  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
city  in  En£[land.  Saint  John's  Church,  now  par- 
tially in  rwn^  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
5r  Ethelred.  in  698.  Chester  still  preserves  its 
d  walls,  two  miles  in  extent,  and  the  gate-^ 
ways  have  been  rebuih  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. Many  modem  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  city,  but  with  due  regard  to  the 
quaint  architectural  features.  Electric  lighting 
has  been  installed;  a  modem  sewage  system, 
including  precipitation  works,  has  been  intro- 
duced; public  baths,  markets,  a  free  library,  a 
museum,  and  a  hospital  are  maintained  by  the 
municipality.  Chester  has  ^  manufactures  of 
lead;  iron  foundries,  chemical  works  and  a 
ship-building  yard.  It  manufactures  boots  and 
shoes  for  export.  Its  principal  trade,  however, 
is  in  cheese,  for  which  it  is  a  famous  market 
The  improvement  of  the  Dee  is  bringing  back 
to.  Chester  some  of  its  former  importance  as  a 
port ;  there  is  an  increasing  importation  of  ores 
and  timber  and  an  export  of  manufactured 
iron.  Chester  is  the  terminus  of  several  rail- 
way lines.    Pop.  39,028. 

CHESTER,  111,,  city  and  county-seat ,  of 
Randolph  County,  on  the  Mississippi,  70  miles 
south  of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern,  the  Cape  Girardeau 
and  Northern,  and  other  railroads.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentianr  and 
the  Illinois  Asylum  for  the  Criminal  Insane 
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and  contains  a  ptrblk  library.  The  city  has 
manufactories  of  flour,  furniture,  hose,  shoes, 
f  oundnr  products,  wagons  and  knit  goods.  Pop. 
27,474. 

CHESTER,  Pa.,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Delaware  G)unty,  on  the  Delaware  River,  and 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  railroads,  L5  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia.  The  favorajble  lo- 
cation and  excellent  shipping  facilities  of 
the  city  have  given  it  a  diversity  of 
industries.  Chester  is  the  local  trade  centre 
of  a  very  prosperous  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing district.  It  is  the  site  of  the  Roach  ship 
yards,  where  several  vessels  of  the  United 
btates  naw  have  been  buMt.  According  to 
the  Federal  census  of  1910,  Chester  has  over 
128  factories,  employin|^  $24,000,000  capital  and 
8,000  hands,  and  havmg  annual  products  to 
the  value  of  $19,400,000.  The  prindpal  indus- 
tries were  ship-building,  foundry  and  madiine* 
^op  worl^  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods.  The  United  States 
census  of  manufactures  for  1914  recorded  153 
industrial  establishments  of  factory  grade,  em- 
ploying 7,127  persons,  of  whom  6,295  were  "wage 
earners,  receiving  annual^  $3,506,000  in  wages. 
The  capital  invested  aggregated  $25,148,000,  and 
the  year's  product  was  valued  at  $21,021,000; 
of  this,  $7,920,000  was  the  value  added  b^r  manu- 
facture. There  are  national  banks  hainng  a^ 
proximately  $700,000  capital  and  a  surplus  of 
$575,000»  several  private  banking  houses,  sev«T»l 
daily  and  weekly  newspi^ers.  Chester  is  con- 
nected with  Media,  Darby  and  other  surrotiiid* 
tng  towns  by  electric  railways.  It  is  tbe  seat  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Military  College  and  Croiter 
Theological  Seminary  and  Swartnmore  College 
is  nearbv.  The  notable  buildings  are  the 
United  States  government  building,  including 
the  post-office;  the  city  hall,  •erected  in  1724, 
of  great  historic  interest ;  Chester  and  HomcBo- 
pathic  hospitals  and  the  public  library.  Beside* 
Ihe  educational  institutions  mendoned^  there 
are  public  schools,  with  about  6^000  pupils,  and 
pubhc  school  property  vidued  at  $500,000;  a 
public  high  school  amd  Chester  Academy. 
Chester  wsls  settled  by  the  Swedes  in  1643,  un- 
der the  name  of  Upland,  and  is  the  oldest  ttmn 
in  the  State.  It  was  incorporated  in  1866l  In 
1913  it  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment.   Pop.  (1914)  40,000. 

CHBSTBR,  S.  C,  capital  of  Chester  County, 
on  the  Cheraw  and  Chester,  the  Chester  ana 
Lenoir  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railroads,  65 
miles  north-northwest  of  Columbia.  It  is  a  trade 
centre,  cotton  is  the  chief  shipping  product.  It 
has  four  banks»  a  city  hall  and  a  court  house. 
The  valuation  of  its  property  is  $5,000,000. 
Pop.  4,754. 

CHESTER  STAGE*  the  younigest  of  the 
limestones  laid  down  in  the  interior  sea^  that 
covered,  in  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Mississip^ 
plan  time,  much  of  what  is  now  the  Mississin^ 
Valley.  Limestones  of  this  stage  are  found  m 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  and  in  places  reach  a  thickness  ot 
600  feet  Some  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestones  of  West  Virginia  correspond  in  age 
to  the  Chester.  The  characteristic  fossils  in- 
clude several  genera  of  lamellibranchs  and 
brachiopods.    See  Carbokifcxoos. 


CHBSTBRPIBLt),  Philip  Dormer  Stsn- 
hope,  4th  Earl  of,  English  statesman  and 
orator:  b.  London,  22  Sept  1694;  d.  24  March 
1773.  On  the  accession  of  Georige  I,  Gemral 
Stanhope,  his  great-uncle,  procured  him  the 
place  of  gentleman  of  the  bed-<hamber  to  the 
Prince  ot  Wales;  and  the  borough  of  Saint 
German,  in  Cornwall,  elected  him  to  Parliament, 
though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  legal  age. 
He  soon  aaittired  diatinttion  as  a  speaker, 
which  be  maintained  also  in  the  Upper  House 
after  his  father's  desfh  in  1726.  In  1728  he 
was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Holland,  and 
succeeded  isi  delivering  Hanover  from*  the 
calamities  of  the  war  by  which  it  was 
threatened.  He  was  afterward,  in  1744,  ap- 
pointed lotxl-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  on  his 
return  in  1746  received  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  State;  but  in  1748  retired  irom  public  affairs, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  almost 
endpely  to  study  and  liie  society  of  his  friends. 
His  talents  as  an  author  were  displayed  in 
several  moral,  critical  and  human  essays,  in 
his  pariiamentary  speeches,  which  were  printed 
at  a  later  perioid,  and  particularly  in  a  coUec* 
tion  of  ^Letters  to  His  Son>  (1774),  which  have 
become  famous.  To  iSse  charms  of  wit  and 
grace  he  united  good  sense,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  manners,  customs  and  tlte  political 
condition  of  Europe,  and  a  polished  style.  He 
recommends  to  his  son  grace  of  mamiers  as  the 
most  essential  tpudiw  for  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  even  instigates  him  to  licentiotts  irregulai^ 
tties.  Another  series  of  letters  addressed  to  his 
fodson,  and  published  in  1889,  show  Chester* 
field  in  a  more  favorable  Hgfat.  (See  Chester- 
fiCld's  Lbttebs  to  His  Son).  Consult  Brown* 
ing,  ^Wit  and  WisdcMn  of  Lord  C3iesterfield> 
(New  York  1^91) ;  Birrdl,  ^JLord  Chesterfield> 
(New  York  1905);  aod  biographies  by  Ernst 
(London  1893) ;  Oaig  (London  1907).  A  col* 
lection  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  sqipeared 
in  ^Nineteenth  Ontury  and  After*  (ed.  by  R. 
Louden,  London  1912). 

CHSSTBRFIELD,  Ensland,  town  in  Der- 
byshire, on  the  Midland  Raihvay,  24  miles  north 
of  Deiby.  It  has  a  large  market-place  and  five 
principal  streets,  and  is  irregularly  but  substan- 
tially built.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  a 
large  parish  church,  noteworthy  for  its  crooked 
wooden  ^ire  250  feet  high,  a  commodious 
townhouse,  miild^hall,  grammar-school,  the 
Stephenson  Memorial  Hall  and  the  C^hesterfield 
Institute.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
ginghams,  lace,  earthenware,  feather,  etc.,  but  a 
majority  of  the  working  people  are  employed  in 
connection  with  the  collieries,  iron*mines,  quar* 
ries  and  blast  furnaces  of  the  vicinity.  There 
are  also  iron-foundries,  com-mills,  and  engine- 
worlcs.  Mrs.  Raddiff^^,  the  celebrated  romance- 
writer,  was  bom  at  Chesterfield,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Stanhope  family  takes  its  title  of  earl 
irom  the  town.    Pop,  37,406. 

CHESTERFIELD  INLET,  Dommion  of 
Cramda,  an  inlet  of  Hudson  Bay,  near  its  north* 
west  extremity  250  miles  long  and  25  miles 
across  at  its  widest  part.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  several  rivers,  contsms  numerous  small 
islands  and  connects  with  interior  lakes. 

CHESTERPIELD*S  LETTERS  TO  HIS 
SON.  The  letters  of  Philip,  4th  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfieldj  a  leading  statesman  of  his  age,  to  his 
(lilegitmxatc)   son,  Philip  Stanhope,  are  to  be 
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distinguished  from  the  letters  to  his  godson 
and  sticcessor  of  the  same  name.  Neither  set 
was  meant  for  publication.  The  ^Letters  to 
His  Son>  were  written  between  July  1761,  when 
the  boy  was  five  and  one-half  years  old,  and 
tune  1770.  Composed  in  English,  French  and 
Latin,  thw  were  designed  to  convey  instruc- 
tion—  both  by  repeated  precept  and  varied 
example  —  in  langnag^  history,  literature,  good 
manners,  morality,  ana  a  general  loiowledge  of 
mankind.  At  the  age  of  six  the  boy  receives 
Dryden's  *fine  lines®: 

When  I  coiunlder  lif q  'tis  all  a  dhoat : 

Yet,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favor  the  deceit. 

For  a  knowledge  of  men,  advises  Chester* 
field,  read  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bruy^re. 
Study  the  French  character-sketdies,  compar- 
ii!ig  them  with  persons  you  know.  Better  read 
one  man  than  10  books.  Human  nature,  ever 
the  same  in  essence,  is  varied  in  its  operations. 
Discover  the  ruling  passion  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  individual;  do  not  trust  him  where 
that  is  concerned.  Avoid  vtdgai*  liaisons  — 
cultivate  polite  arrangements.  Choose  and 
cultivate  the  best  in  all  domains  of  life,  but  do 
not  necessarily  enter  the  lists  as  champion  o£ 
anything.  Let  people  enjoy  quietly  their  errors 
both  in  taste  and  religion.  Do  not  tell  every- 
thix)^;  acquire  the  art  of  dissimulation,  and 
distinguish  between  this  and  simulation  —  never 
lie.  The  greatest  fools  are  the  greatest  liars. 
Lecky's  estimate  of  Chesterfield  is  severe ;  •His 
delicate  but  fastidious  taste,  his  low^  moral 
principle,  his  hard»  keen,  and  worldly  wisdom.* 
But  the  father  loved  his  son,  and  knew  how  to 
be  a  friend.  His  letters  are  full  of  real,  not 
feigned,  interest,  and  have  something  for  every 
reader.  And  he  did  well  to  insist  upon  culti- 
vating •the  graces^  in  an  age  marked  by  coarse- 
ness of  language  and  conduct  in  both  men  and 
women,  when  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting 
were  deemed  genteel.  Neither  the  son  nor  the 
godson  became  a  pattern  of  wit  and  good  breed- 
mg;  but  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  the  solicitude 
of  dieir  mentor  was  lavished  on  them  in  vain. 
A  complete  edition  of  Chesterfield's  *  Letters 
to  His  Godson>  did  not  appear  until  IS0Q  (Lord 
Carnarvon's).  Consult  also  the  essay  by 
Sainte-Beuve ;  and  ^Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature^  (VoL  X). 

Lane  Cooper. 
CHBSTBRTON,  Gilbert  Keith,  English 
author  and  ioumalist:  b.  London  1874.  He 
was  educated  at  Saint  Paul's  School,  Lond(HL 
He  early  began  reviewing  art  books,  and  his 
fresh  and  piquant  style  soon  attracted  attention. 
He  has  essayed  criticism,  biographv,  poetry  and 
fiction,  and  has  specially  excelled  in  the  first 
named,  the  agreeably  pungent  flavor  of  his 
obifer  dicta  and  the  heterodoxy  of  his  liter- 
ary judgments  drawing  large  circles  of  readers. 
Among  his  works  are  <Wild  Knight  >;  *The 
Defendant>:  <Cariyle>  (1903);  «Browning> 
(1903);  <The  Napoleon  of  Notting  HilP 
(1904);  <Dickens>  (1906);  < Tremendous  Tri- 
fles>  (1909)  ;  <George  Bernard  Shaw>  (1909) ; 
<Whafs  Wron?  with  the  Worid'  (1910); 
< Alarms  and  Discuraons>  (IMI)  r  'The  Vic- 
toriaa  Age  in  Ltteratisre^  (1913>:  ^The  Plyinst 
Inn>  (1914);  <A  Short  History  of  BngfcuuP 
(1917).  .     . 

CHBSTBRTOWM^  Md..  town  and  county* 
S0at  Of  Kent  Coimty,  30  miles  east  of  Balti- 


more, on  the  Pennsylvanik  Railroad  and  on 
the  Chester  River.  There  are  basket  factories, 
phosphate  manufactories  and  planing  and 
strawboard  mills.  It  is  the  seat  of  Washington 
Cx>llege,  organized  in  1773.    Pop.  2,735. 

CHESTNUT^  James,  American  soldier 
and  statesman :  b.  near  Camden,  S.  C.^  1815 ;  d. 
1  Feb.  1885.  He  was  graduate  at  Princeton  in 
1835.  From  ^  1842  to  1852  he  served  in  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  and  from  1854  to 
1858  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate.  A 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
he  was  appointed  to  fill-  the  unexpired  term, 
and  was  tormally  elected  senator  in  January 
1859.  He  resigned  on  10  Nov.  1860,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  but 
his  resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  he  was 
formally  expelled,  11  July  1861.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  been  appointed  delegate  to  the 
Confederate  Provisional  Congress.  He  was 
commissioned  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  detailed  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
Tefferson  Davis.  In  1864  he  was  promoted 
brigadier-general  and  assigned  to  a  command 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  In  1868  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  that  nominated  Horatio  Seymour 
for  the  presidency. 

CHESTNUT,  ch&'nut,  a  genus  of  trees, 
and  shrubs  (Castanea)  of  the  family  FagacecB. 
The  species  are  characterized  by  long  male 
catkins  and  bristly  ovaries  (burs)  which  con- 
tain rounded  nuts.  Three  species  are  of  wide 
economic  use,  their  wood  being  used  for  many 
purposes,  their  bark  for  tanning  and  their  nuts 
for  food;  In  America  the  most  important 
species  is  the  common  chestnut  (C.  dentata), 
which  is  a  tall  spreading  tree  often  attaining  a 
Height  of  100*  feet  and  a  girth  of  10  or  more 
feet  in  the  forests,  whi^  are  usually  upon 
hiAfa  gravelly  or  sandy  land  or  mountain  sides 
where  clay  and  limestone  are  absent  or  in  but 
slight  evidence.  Its  lange  is  from  New  Eng^ 
land  to  the  high  lands  of  Alabama  and  west- 
ward to  southern  Michigan.  During  the  clos- 
ing half  of  the  19th  century  this  species  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  horticulturists,  who 
have  produced  about  a  score  of  improved  varie- 
ties worthy  of  being  cultivated  for  their  nuts. 
The  Japanese  chestnut  (C.  crenata)  has  long 
been  cmtivated  for  its  lasge  mtts^  which  are 
pxodnced  by  very  young  trees  and  are  highly 
prized  for  food.  The  trees  are  rather  dwarf, 
compact  and  symmetrioal^  and  free  from  the 
attacks  of  blights,  qualities  which,  together 
with  their  ease  of  propagation,  have  com- 
mended them  to  orchardists  throughout  the 
world.  During  the  ck>sing  years  of  the  19th 
centunr  it  came  into  prominence  in  America. 
The  European  chestnut  (C.  saHva),  a  native  of 
southern  Europe,  northern  Africa  and  western 
Asia^  is  a  large  tree  which  forms  great  forests 
throughout  its  range.  Its  nuts  are  probably 
more  widely  used  as  food  than  those  of  either 
of  the  other  ipedes,  being  a  principal  article 
of  diet  in  tbe  western  countries  bordering  the 
Meditenancan  Sea*  In  America  it  has  become 
popular  with  orchardists  on  acc^nl  of  its  large, 
nuts.  Of  the  three  specks,  the  American  pro- 
doees  the  finest  flavored  nut^,  but  they  are  gen^ 
erally  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  two 
specieft. 

Another  Amoicaja  species  is  valued  for  ita 
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nuts.  The  chinquapin  (C.  Jfutnila),  which  is 
usually  less  than  10  feet  tall,  but  occasionally 
attains  a  height  of  30  feet. or  even  more,  is 
found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida  and  west- 
ward to  Indiana  and  Texas.  It  bears  small 
ovoid  pointed  nuts  about  half  the  size  of  ordi- 
nary American  chestnuts.  They  are  as  yet 
little  cultivated  and  have  produced  few  varie- 
ties. 

The  various  species  and  their  varieties  are 
readily  propagated  from  seed.  The  seedHngs 
are^  however,  generally  grafted  with  choice 
varieties,  and  when  the  grafted  plants  are  one 
or  two  years  old  they  are  set  in  orchards  and 
cultivated  like  other  fruits  or  are  allowed  to 
care  for  themselves.  In  places  where  chestnuts, 
grow  naturally,  the  sprouts  which  arise  from 
the  stumps  of  felled  trees  are  often  grafted 
with  European  or  Japanese  varieties,  and  the 
land  pastured  with  sheep.  The  principal  enemy 
of  the  chestnut  in  North  America  is  the  chest- 
nut bark  disease,  produced  by  a  parasitic  fun- 
gus. This  has  caused  the  death  of  large 
forests  of  the  trees  in  the  northern  portion  of 
their  range  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  all 
the  native  chestnut  trees.  So  far,  no  wholly 
satisfactory  method  of  fighting  it  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

CHBSUNCOOK,  che-sunlcuk,  LAKB  is 
in  Piscataquis  County,  Maine.  It  is  really  an 
expansion  of  the  Penobscot  River,  is  20  miles 
long  and  2,500  feet  above  sea<level. 

CHETTIK,  chetlk,  a  tree  of  Java,  the 
Strychnos  tieute,  yielding  a  very  virulent  poison 
called  by  the  same  name,  more  powerful  than, 
that  obtained  from  the  upas-tree.  It  causes 
violent  convulsions.  There  is  no  knowa 
antidote. 

CHBTTLB,  Henry,  EmzrHsh  dramatist  and 
pamphleteer:  d.  about  1607.  He  was  editor  of 
Greene's  <Groatsworth  of  Wit>  (1592),  wrote 
13  plays  of  considerable  merit,  and  was  part 
author  of  35  others,  including  < Robin  Hood' 
in  two  parts;  ^Patient  GriseP;  <The  Blind 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green \-  and  ^Tane  Shore.  > 
In  Meres'  <Palladis  Tamia>  (1598)  he  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  ^best  for  comedy  amongst 
us*  Of  his  other  works,  his  < Kind-Hart's 
Dreame^  (1593?)  and  ^Englande's  Mourning- 
CSrarment'  (1603),  are  of  interest,  the  former 
as  containing  an  apology  undoubtedly  intended 
for  Shakespeare  as  one  of  those  whom  Greene^ 
had  attacked;  the  latter  having  a  stanta  sup- 
posed to  be  addressed  to  Shakespeare  as  ^silver- 
fongued  Melicert.* 

CHEVAL,  sh^-val,  A  (Fr.  Cheval,  horse), 
on  horseback,  astride  any  object.  In  a  military, 
sense,  a  body  of  troops  is  said  to  be  d  cheval 
of  a  river,  if  one  wing  is  stationed  on  the  right 
and  the  other  oa  the  left  bank. 

CHEVALIBR  (Lat  cuballus,  horse,  Fr. 
Chevalier),  an  honorary  title  given  especially' 
in  the  18th  centuiy,  to  younger  sons  of  French- 
noble  families,  drought  up  m  comparative 
luxury,  and  left  at  the  death  of  their  fathers^ 
almost  entirely  unprovided  for,  these  men  gen- 
erally lived  at.  the  expense  of  others,  as  a  sort' 
of  aristocratic  parasite,  even  when  they  did' 
not  prefer  recourse  to  such  less  ^  honorable- 
means  of  livelihood  as  gave  occasion  to  the' 
synonym  for  swindler,  chevalier^  d'indusfrie. 
In  the  plays  of  the  18ih  century  the  dievalier  is 


a  constant  figure.  Both  the  Old  and  Young 
Pretender  were  each  caUed  the  Chevalier  by 
their  partisans.  The  word  is  at  present  often 
used  with  its  old  meaning,  and  a  dievalier  may 
mean  a  man  of  honor.  The  dievalier  was 
originally  so  called  because  be  rode  a  horse; 
but  as  only  the  nobles  and  those  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  upper  classes  conki  afford 
horses,  the  term  chevalier  came  to  have  the 
sense  we  attach  to  it  to-day. 

CHEVALIBR,  sh^-va'-IyS,  Albert,  English 
comedian:  b.  21  March  1861.  He  is  of  Italian, 
French  and  Welsh  blood.  His  first  appear- 
ance was  at  the  age  of  eight.  For  many  years 
he  was  associated  on  the  stage  with  the  Ken- 
dais,  John  Hare,  etc.  For  four  years  he  ap- 
peared in  music  halls,  then  he  came  into  vogue 
as  a  drawing-room  entertainer  with  his  coster 
t»llads.  He  has  made  tours  in  England  and 
America  and  has  given  1,000  recitals  at  Queen's 
Hall,  London.  jBesides  100  sketches,  mon- 
olo^es  and  jdays,  he  has  written  a  volume  of 
reminiscences,  ^Before  I  Forget^   (1901). 

CHEVALIBR,  Michel,  French  economist: 
b.  Limoges,  13  Jan.  1806;  d.  Montpellier,  28 
Nov.  18/9.  He  was  educated  as  an  engineer 
in  the  School  of  Mines,  joined  the  Saint  Simo- 
nians  and  suffered  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  promulgating  the  free  doctrines  of  Pere 
Enfantin's  party.  On  his  liberation  he  re- 
notmced  his  extreme  doctrines,  and  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  and  to  England  on  special 
missions.  He  spent  two  years  in  America, 
traveling,  investigating  ana  making  his  report 
to  the  French  government  and  writing  frequent 
letters  to  the  Journal  des  Dibats.  He  visited 
the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  He 
negotiated  with  Richard  Cobden  a  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  France  in  1860. 
He  became  a  councillor  of  state  (1838),  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  in  the  College  de 
France  (1840),  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (1845),  and  member  of  the  Institute 
(1851),  senator  in  1860,  and  grand  officer  of  the 


says  on  Industrial  Politics' ;  *  (bourse  in  Politi- 
cal Economy  > ;  < History  and  Description  of 
the  Ways  of  Communication  in  the  United 
States'  (1840-42);  <  Mexico:  Ancient  and 
Modern'  (1863).  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
free  trade,  and  a  specialist  on  questions  of  cur- 
rency. 

CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE,  shc-vo-dS-frez 
(Friesland  horses,  so  called  because  first  used 
at  the  siege  of  Groningen,  in  that  province,  in 
1658),  armed  beams  of  square  timber  or  iron 
used  to  defend  the  fronts  of  camps,  breaches, 
etc.,  by  closing  them  up.  They  are  usually 
from  15  to  18  feet  long,  and  connected  by 
chains,  each  being,  perforated  with  small  holes 
to  receive  rods  ot  wood  or  iron,  pointed  at 
their  extremities,  and  when  moved  m  any  di- 
r-ection  making  a  sort  of  hedge  of.  spears.  In 
their  original  form  they  were  made  of  spears, 
sword-blades  and  other  steel  instruments  such 
as  were  readily  found  at  hand  in  th^  army^ 
equipment. 

CHBVERUS,  sh^-vriis.  Jean.  Louis  Anne 
Mag:delein^  Lefebvre  de,  French  bishop  and 
cardinal  of   the   Rohian   Catholic   (3hurch:   hi 
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Maynme,  France,  28  Jan.  1766;  d  Bordeaux, 
19  July  1856.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1790. 
Refusing  to  take  the  constitutional  oath  re- 
garding the  clergy,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Paris 
as  contumacious  in  1792,  but  escaped  to  Eng- 
land. There  he  engaged  in  missionary  work, 
but  in  1796  he  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  noted  for  his  graceful  and  winning  pulpit 
eloquence.  In  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in. 
the  city  he  ministered  bodily  and  spiritually  to 
the  stricken.  He  studied  the  language  of  the 
Abenaki  Indians  on  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Passamaquoddy  in  Maine,  visited  their  settle-, 
n^ents  and  remained  among  them  at  his  first 
visit  three  months;  and  every  year  thereafter 
he  repeated  his  visit  to  them,  built  them  a 
church  and  procured  for  them  a  missionary 
priest,  who  thereafter  till  his  death,  20  years- 
later,  devoted  himself  to  their  spiritual  care.. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  President  John 
Adams  to  Boston,  the  two  seats  of  honor  at  a 
public  banquet  were  reserved  for  the  chief 
magistrate  and  the  priest  Mr.  Adams'  name 
hesided  the  list  of  names  of  subscribers  to  a 
f  tmd  to  erect  a  church  fc(r  Chevenis'  congrega-» 
tion.  In  1810  Cheverus  was  >  consecrated, 
bishop  of  Boston  and  entered  on  the  duties  of 
the  episcopate  with  a  zeal* and  industry  that 
taxed  his  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  his  phy- 
sicians in  1823  counseled  his  return  to  his  native 
land.  There  the  French  king,  Charles  X, 
named  him  bishop  of  Montauban,  and,  in  1826, 
bishop  of  Bordeaux  and  a  peer  of  France. 
Here  in  a  visitation  of  cholera  he  placarded  his 
episcopal  palace  as  a  maisan  de  sicours  or  dis- 
pensary. At  the  instance  of  King  Louis 
Philippe  the  Pope,  Pius  VII,  in  1836  created 
him  a  cardinal.  The  position  that  Boston  now 
holds  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  due  to  the 
earnestness,  zeal  and  skilful  administration  of 
Cheverus  during  his  years  of  labor  there.  Con- 
sult <Life,>  by  Huen-Dubourg  (1837). 

CHEVES,  chevz,  Langdon,  American 
statesman:  b.  Rocky  River,  S.  C,  17  Sept.  1776; 
d.  Columbia,  S.  C,  25  June  1857.  He  began, 
to  study  law  at  the  age  of  18,  entered  u]pon  his 
profession  with  superior  natural  Qualincatioos 
and  after  severe  discipline  he  rapidly  attained* 
eminence  and  wealth  in  its  practice.  He  was 
a  representative  in  the  national  Congress  be- 
fore and  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  party  which  carried 
the  declaration  of  war.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Naval  Committee  in  1812,  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  1813,  and  con- 
stantly opposed  the  restrictive  system.  When 
Henry  Clay  was  sent  as  commissioner  to 
Ghent,  Cheves  succeeded  him  as  speaker  of  the 
House.  He  retained  this  office  till  1815.  The 
National  Bank  under  injudicious  jnanagement 
had  become  hard  pressed  and  was  on  the  verge 
of  stoppage  in  1819,  when  Cheves  was  elected 
president  of  its  board  of  directors.  By  a  rigor-, 
ous  system  of  retrenchment,  and  by  makini? 
credits  only  upon  sufficient  securities,  the  bank, 
was  saved,  and  specie  payments  maintained  at 
the  principal  centres  of  commerce."  Resigning 
office  after  three  years,  he  became,  chief  com- 
missioner under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  for  settling 
some  of  its  provisions. 

CHEVET,  che-va,  a  variety  of  the  apV 
almost  exclusively  confmed  to  French  Gothic 
churches.    The  extreme  end  of  the  chancel  oif 


choir  is  called  the  chevet  The  apses  or 
chapels  are  made  to  radiate  around  the  choir 
aisle.  There  are  generally  Eve  apses,  but,  es- 
pecially in  early  ardiitecture  (iioxa  the  11th 
centur^r),  constructions  with  four  apses  are 
met  with.  Henry  III  introduced  the  chevet 
into  England,  in  a  part  of  the  edifice  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  some  French  churches  there 
are  only  three;  but  in  others  there  are  seven, 
and  in  still  others,  nine  apses,  the  second  one 
of  which  was  generally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

CHEVILLARD,  shc'-ve'yar',  Camille, 
French  composer:  b.  Paris,  14  Oct.  1859.  His 
father  was  the  tamous  'cellist,  Pierre  CheviUard. 
He  was  self-taught  in  composition  and  studied 
the  piano  under  G.  Mathias.  For  many  years 
he  was  assistant  conductor  to  his  father-in-law, 
Lamoureux,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1899.  He 
continued  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  and  main- 
tained the  high  standard  established  by  his  pred- 
ecessor. He  received  the  Chartier  prize  for 
chamber  music  in  1903,  and  in  1913  became 
president  of  the  French  Society  for  Chamber 
Mn^ic  His  coinpositions  include  a  symphonic 
ballad,  a  symphonic  fantasy,  a  string  quafteV 
a  piano  trio,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  and. 
a  sonata  for  piano  and  'cello. 

CHEVIOT,  sh€'-vT-{it,  HILLS,  a  range  on 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland^  stretching 
southwest  to  northeast  for  above  35  miles,  the. 
larger  part  of  the  range  being  in  Northumber- 
land, England,  and  the  lesser  part  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland.  Their  culminating  point,  known, 
specially  as  the  Cheviot,  has  a  height  of  2,676; 
feet;  Carter  Fell,  the  next  iti  height,  is  a  httle 
more  than  2,000  feet  high.  They  are  clothed  for 
the  most  part  with  a  close  green  sward,  and  are 
pastured  by  a  celebrated  breed  of  sheep  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  hilly  districts,  and  known; 
in  many  of  the  more  elevated  districts  of  Great' 
Britain.  They  form  the  head-waters  of  the 
Tyne,  Tweed  and  other  rivers  of  the  border 
country. 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP,  a  breed  of  sheep  of 
large  carcass  and  valuable  fleece,  which  has* 
been  pastured  from  time  immemorial  on  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  which  from  its  powers  of  en-, 
durance  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  valuable- 
mountain  sheep  of  Great  Britain.  The  peculiar 
features  of  the  Cheviots  are  the  absence  of 
horns  in  both  sexes ;  white  or  mottled-gray  face, 
and  legs,  an  erect,  long  and  clean  head,  destitute- 
of  wool,  while  both  the  throat  and  neck  are 
well  covered,  long  open  ears  well  covered  with 
hair,  and  altogether  a  fine,  open,  sprig:htly  coim- 
tenance,  with  every  indication  of  hardiness.  The 
fleece  weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds,  and 
the  weight  of  the  carcass  varies  in  ewes  from* 
12  to  16,  and  in  wethers  from  16  to  20  jpounds 
per  quarter.  The  Cheviots,  though  originally 
confined  to  a  small  area,  are  now  spread  over 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  except  on  the, 
most  barren  and  stony  grazin^s,  are  far  more 
profitable  than  the  heath  breed. 

CHEVREUL,  sh^-vrel,  Michel-Bus^iie,; 
French  chemist:  b.  Angers,  31  Aug.  1786;  d.. 
Paris,  9  April  1889.  He  was  educated  in  his: 
native  town,  and  when  a  youdi  went  to  Paris,, 
and  was  employed  in  the  chemical  factdry  of 
Vauquelin.     In   1813  he  became  professor  of 
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physical  science  in  the' Charleriiagne  Lyc^im; 
in  1824  he  was  made  director  of  dyeing  in  the 
carpet  mannfactovy  of  the  Gobeuns,.  and  in 
1S30  succeeded  Vauquelin  in  the  chair  of  chem* 
Utry  at  the  Museom  of  Natural  History.  He 
was  lihe  author  of  ^Lectares  on  Giemistry  Ap- 
plied to  the  Art  ol  Dyeing'  (1831)  aod  other 
treatises  on  chemistry  and  djreing;  and  an  im* 
portant  woris  on  the  ^Principles  oi'  Hannony- 
and  Contrast  ol  Colors  >  (1S39),  which  has  been 
translated  into  Enelish.  He  was  a  oonmiander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  centenary  of 
his  birth  was  celebratea  in  Par^  with  BHich 
enthusiasm.  Chevreul's  studies  and  discoveries 
had  a  deep  and  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
scientific  development  of  organic  chemistry. 
He  led  the  way  to  the  use  of  proper  methods 
of  anaJvses  and  the  establishment  of  scientific 
rules  of  procedure  with  the  use  of  fixed  nomen- 
clature in  aH  chemical  investigation,  which,  he 
insisted,  should  be,  above  all  things,  exact.  He 
Ls  one  of  the  most  original  figures  of  his  age 
and  he  has  left  a  very  definite  impression  on 
the  page  of  chemistry. 

CHSVRBUSS^  ch^rix,  Marie  de  Rofamn 
liontbazon,  moA-ba-zon,  Ducmss  of,  dats^- 
tier  of  the  Duke  of  Montbaaon,  French  politiGal 
adventuress:  b.  December  1600;  d  Gagny,  near 
Paris,  12  Avif.  16791  When  scarcely  17  years 
old,  she  married  the  Duke  of  Luynes  who  died 
four  months  afterward  She  next  became  the 
wife  of  Claude  de  Lorraine.  Duke  of  Chevreuse. 
A  great  friend  of  Anne  of  Austria,  by  whom 
sjie  was  made  superintendent  of  the  royal  house- 
hold she  incurred  the  hatred  gf  Richelieu,  and 
succeeded  so  well  in  making  herself  obnoxious 
to  him^  that  he  determined  to  have  her  arrested: 
but,  made  aware  of  his  project^  she  assumed 
man's  attire,  crossed  the  Somme  by  swimming 
and  fied  to  En^and  ( 1637) .  For  years  she  was 
an  exile  from  France,  smd  King  Louis  XIII  had 
been  inspired  by  his  minister  with  such  fear  o£ 
her  uncontrollable  spirit  and  cunning,  that  in 
his  will  he  forbade  her  return  to  France.  In 
sj)ite  of  this,  Anne  allowed  her  to  return,  with- 
out, however,  showing 'her  die- same  degree  of 
oonAdenoe  as  before;  though  she  made  her  a 
present  of  ^250^000,  Afterward  she  engaged  in* 
new  !ptots  against  Mazarin,  mostly  acting  in- 
concert  with  Cardinal  de  RcCa,  and'  was  once 
more  compelled'  to  leave  France,  fleeing  to 
Flanders.  She  soon  Dettnmed  to  France  and 
nia4e  her  peace  with  Mazarin,  and  became  his 
helper  in  several  political  intrigues*  Through*- 
out  all  these  adventures  and  audacious  intrigues 
the  Queen  had  a  soft  piace-  in  her  heart  for 
tke  prtetty,  clever  and  oharming  Duehessy  whom 
she  learned  however,  not  to  trust  altogether* 

CHEVRON  (Fr.  ckhn-e,  a  goat),  chev'run, 
a  bent  bar  or  shield,  rafter-shaped,  in  heraldry. 
A  chevron  is,  according  to  some^  a  third,  and, 
according  to  others,  a  fifth  of  the  field  A 
chevronel  is  half  a  chevron,  and  the  couple  close 
the  fourth  of  the  shield.  A  chevron  couped  is 
that  which  does  not  reach  the  sides  of .  the 
escutcheon.  A  chevron  in  chief  is  one  which 
rises  to  the  top^  of  the  shield. ,  In  architecture 
a'  duevron  is  a'  zigzag  molding,  characteristic 
of  romanesque  architecture  in  France,  England 
and  Sicihr.  It  is  a  common  decoration  of  the 
Norman  arch.  It  is  also  used  as  a  badge  of 
rank  by  ofBccrR  of  armies^  navies,  poUce  and 
other  unifonned  bodies.  > 


CHBVROTAIN,  ah«v'r6-tas  <Fr.  Chfvrot, 
Lat.  caper,  goat)  a  family  {Tragulidm)  of  un- 
gulates, which  though  ruminant,  in  the  general 
sense,  difler  in  many  respects  from  true  deer; 
they  resemble  the  true  Cervidtt  in  certain  minor 
peculiarities,  and  the  musk-deer  in  others;  hut 
anatomically  they  are,  in  the  main,  distinct,  ts- 
pecially  in  such  of  the  more  importhnt  char« 
acteristics  as  make  naturalists  class  them  by 
theraselres.  The  chevrotains  are  divided  into 
two  genera,  one  African,  and  the  other  Asiatic, 
the  latter  gcmB  (Tragmius)  being  that  of  the 
true  chevrotains.  These  form  a  group  of  dimin- 
utive, hornless,  deerlihe  aninnls,  standing  only 
abotrt  12  inches  high,  found  in  southern  India, 
Ce3don  and  the.  Malayan  Peninsida.  They  are 
usually  reddish,  tawny  or  mouse^grar  in  color, 
except  the  Indnn  mouse-deer  {Tramdus  mem* 
ifma),  which  is  flecked  with  white.  The  *wateiv 
deer'  of  western  Africa  is  a  kindred  specks,  as 
is  also  thtt  species  found  in  the  Pmlip^es. 
These  animals  are  shy  little  crestures^  with  a 
peculiarly  stiff  manner  of  walking;  and  given 
to  hiding  in  thickets  and  inaccessible  crags. 
They  msiy,  however,  be  readily  tamed.  They 
are  consulered  as  a  survival  of  the  Miocene 
form  to  which  is  also  attributed  the  ancestry  of 
the  deer. 

CHEVY  CHAS*.  chevK  chis,  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  border  ballad  probably  founded  on 
^ome  actual  encounter  occurring  between  Percy 
and  Douglas,  although  the  incidents  mentioned 
in  it  are  not  historical.  It  is  this  ballad  that 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  speaks  of  when  he  says,  in 
his  ^Defense  of  Poetry,^  *I  never  heard  the 
old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas  that  I  found 
not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trum- 
pet'; and  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
critique  by  Addison  in  Nos.  70  and  74  of  the 
Spectator,  On  account  of  the  similarity  of 
the  incidents  in  this  ballad  to  those  of  ^The 
Battle  of  Otterbourne,'  the  two  ballads  have 
often  been  conlomuled ;  but  the  probability  is 
tiurt  if  anv  historical,  event  is  celebrated  at  all 
in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  it  is  different 
from  dnt  celebrated  in  ^The  Battle  of  Otter- 
bourne,^  and  that  the  similarity  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  incidents  were 
borrowed. 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  ballad  bearing 
the  name  of  Chevy  Chase,  an  older  one  and  a 
more  modern  one.  The  older  versiem  is  some- 
times called  the  <  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,^  which 
is  its  original  title.    It  begins  thus: 

*•  The  Pcrsft  owt  of  Northotnbarlande, 

And  a  vowc  to  God  mayd  he* 
Tbot^  woide  hoate  in  the  monntayat 

Off  Chyviat  within  dayes  thre. 
In  the  mauffer  of  douffhte  Doftles, 

And  cdl  that  ever  with  him  be." 

Neither  the  exact  age  nor  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  version  is  known.  From  the  fact 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  *Complaynt  of  Scot- 
land,' written  in  1548,  where  it  is  called  the 
^Huntis  of  the  Chevot,'  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
known  in  Scotland  before  that  time,  and  since 
James  of  Scotland  is  mentioned  in  the  ballad. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  not  written  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  VL  for  James  I  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  of  Scotland  till  two  years 
after  Henry  VI  had  become  king  of  England. 
As  for  the  author,  it  is  true  that  a  manuscript 
of  the  ballad  contained  in  the  Ashmolean  col- 
lection at  Oxford  is  subscribed  by  one  Rychard 
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Sheale,  but  it  b  likely  thai  tlus  Rychard  Sheak 
was  merely  one  who  had  frequently  recited  the 
ballad,  and  perhs^s  the  person  who  committed 
this  old  version  to  paper.  This  is  probably  the 
version  with  which  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  ac- 
quainted, since  he  speaks  of  it  as  *evtl  apparelled 
in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  an  uncivil  age.^ 

The  age  of  the  more  modem  version  is  no 
better  known  tban  that  of  the  older  one,  but  it 
is  said  by  Dr,  Rimbault  to  be  no  later  than  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  This  is  the  version  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  critique  by  Addison 
in  the  above-mentioned  numbers  of  the  SpeC" 
tat  or.  The  following  is  the  opening  stanza  as 
given  in  Percy's  *Reliques* : 

"  God  prosper  long  our  noble  king. 

Our  fives  and  safetyes  aU; 
A  woeful!  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Chace  befall." 

CHEW,  Benjamin,  American  jurist:  b. 
West  River,  Md.,  1722;  d.  1810.  He  studied  law 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  office  of  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton and  later  in  London.  He  returned  to  Phila« 
delphia  in  1754  and  held  successively  the  offices 
of  register  of  wills,  attorney-general  and  chief 
justice  of  Pennsylvania.  He  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Loyalists  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  resigned  the  office  of  chief  justice 
and  retired  to  private  life.  His  stubbornness  in 
refusing  to  sign  a  parole  led  to  his  imprison^ 
ment  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  1777.  During 
the  battle  of  German  town  his  mansion  there  was 
badly  damaged  in  the  bombardment.  From  1790 
to  1806  Chew  was  president  of  the  High  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals,  which  was  abolished  in 
the  latter  year. 

CHBW,  tlf  Poon,  Chinese-American 
editor :  b.  Sun  Ning,  China,  1866.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Occident  School,  San  Francisco^ 
and  at  the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  there.  He  was 
destined  for  the  Taoist  ministry  by  his  parent, 
but  becoming  a  convert  to  Christianity  he 
entered  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1899  he  re- 
»gned  and  established  the  first,  illustrated 
Chinese  weekly  and  also  the  Chtmq  Sat  Vat  Po, 
the  first  Chinese  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  In  1906  he  was  made  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  consulate  general.  He  is  a  reco|^JPed 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  Asiatic  ex- 
clusion and  Chinese- American  relations.  His 
published  works  include  < Non-Exclusion '(1905) 
and  ^Treatment  of  Exempt  Classes  of  Chinese 
in  America>   (1908). 

CHEWING-GUM,  a  resinous  gum  used  as 
a  masticatory.  The  habit  of  chewing  gum  is 
perhaps  peculiar  to  .the  United  States.  At  first 
the  resinous  exudations  of  the  spruce,  cherry, 
etc..  were  employed  in  their  native  state;  but 
witn  the  increase  of  the  habit  the  spruce,  supply 
nearly  failed,  and  recourse  was  had  to  other 
ingredients.  The  gum  resins  of  sweet  gum, 
tamarack  and  certain  other  forest  trees  are 
also  used.  Balsam  of  tolu  is  a  constituent  of 
certain  kinds  of  gum,  while  paraffin  has  also 
been  employed.  Paraffin  is  also  very  largely 
used  as  an  adulterant  in  the  cheaper  grades 
of  gum,  which  m  consequence  crumble  when 
chewed  Of  late  years  a  gum  known  as  chicle, 
an  elastic  gum  from  the  naseberry,  a  tree  of 
tropical  South  America,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  India-rubber  tree  (q.v.),  has  come  to  the 
front  as  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  chewing- 
gum.    The  chicle  gum  is  chopped  into  fine  par^ 
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tides,  dried  and  tfaeii  cooked  in  steam-Jacketed 
kettles.  At  this  stage  sweetening  and  flavoring 
ingredients  are  added  to  the  mass,  which  is 
mixed  mechanically.  The  resulting  <^doug^^  is 
then  kneaded  on  a  table  and  rolled  between 
rollers  having  knives  set  into  their  faces.  These 
knives  cut  the  sheets  into  suitable  sizes  for  the 
market,  and,  after  drying,  the  sticks  are 
wrapped,  packed  and  shipped.  The  practice  of 
chewing  gum  is  probably  harmless  and  in  mild 
cases  of  indigestion  it  may  even  be  somewhat 
beneficial,  by  mechanically  stimulating  the  flow 
of  saliva.  Pepsin,  mint  and  similar  substances 
are  often  mixed  in  with  the  gum ;  thymol  being 
added  in  the  so-called  antiseptic  gums,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  success  of  any  particular 
brand  depends  more  upon  its  sweetness  and 
flavor  than  upon  any  beneficial  properties.  In 
1914,  2^689  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chewing-gum  in  the  United  States, 
in  74  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
625,000;  the  salaries  and  wages  amounted  to 
$1,648,000.  Raw  materials  to  the  value  of  $7,- 
322,000  were  turned  into  a  finished  product 
valued  at  $17,159,000. 

CHEWINK.    See  Towhee  Bunting. 

CHEYENNE,  shI-en'  (Sioux,  «red,»  ie. 
foreigners  "^enemies:  their  own  name**= 
^ours^)  an  important  Indian  tribe  of  the  great 
Algonquin  stock,  and  its  westernmost  member 
except  the  Blackfeet.  In  the  18th  century  they 
lived  on  the  (^eyenne  River  in  eastern  North 
Dakota,  but  were  gradually  driven'  southwest 
by  the  Sioux  to.  the  forks  of  the  Big  (Cheyenne 
near  the  Black  Hills,  where  Lewis  and  Qark 
fotmd  them  in  1803.  Originally  settled  agricul- 
turists, their  acquisition  of  horses  turned  them, 
like  the  other  plains  Indians,  into  nomad  raid- 
ers and  led  to  their  foraying  even  to  Mexico, 
and  claiming  lands  as  far  apart  as  the  upper 
Missouri  in  northern  Montana,  and  the  forks 
of  the  Platte,  though  they  numbered  but  little 
over  3,000.  The  first  United  States  treaty  with 
them  was  made  in  1825  in  the  former  locality. 
They  had  already  fraternized  with  the  Sioux; 
and  when  their  location  at  the  Black  Hills  grew 
unsatisfactory,  one  section  (the  ^Northern 
Cheyenne*)  joined  the  Ogallalla  Sioux  in  driv- 
ing the  Crows  from  the  Powder  and  Tongue 
river  valleys  in  southeast  Montana,  while  the 
remainder  (the  ^Southern  Cheyenne^)  moved 
south  and  formed  a  confederacy  with  their 
Algonquin  kinsmen,  the  Arapaho,  on  the  Arkan- 
sas. In  1851  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  North- 
em  band  at  Fort  Laramie,  on  the  Nordi  PlattcL 
to  cut  roads  through  their  lands.  A  number  of 
treaties  were  made  with  the  Southern,  but  it  is 
alleged  that  the  commissioners  neither  made 
them  intelligible  nor  executed  them  fairly;  the 
Cheyenne,  with  their  Indian  allies,  committed 
the  usual  atrocities  which  were  their  one 
method  o£  retaliation ;  die  settlers  clamored  for 
their  extermination ;  the  military  desired  to  cow 
them  by  heavy  puni^iment ;  the  Indian  Depart* 
ment  blamed  both  and  wished  peace.  The 
Indian  commissioner  in  1864  sent  some  400 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  to  a  camp  at  Sand 
Credc,  Cx>lo. ;  Colonel  Chivington  fell  upon  them 
29  November  (see  Sand  Creek  Massacre), 
and  butchered  131  men,  women  and  children. 
A  bloody  and  costly  war  followed;  the  next 
^ear  the  tribe  consented  to  go  upon  a  reserva- 
tion, except  a  band  called  the  ^Dog  Soldiers,* 
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who  held  out.  In  1867  Hancock  burned  their 
village  at  Pawnee  Fork,  and  another  war  with 
them  began.  On  27  Nov.  1871,  Custer  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  upon  them  at  the  Washita  in 
Indian  Territory,  killing  Black  Kettle,  their 
chief,  and  compelling  them  to  return  to  their 
reservation.  The  Northern  band  all  this  time 
remained  peaceful,  despite  urgent  solicitations 
from  their  brethren  and  the  Sioux.  Fresh 
treaties  were  made  in  1866  and  1868.  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  are  on  a  reservation  in  the 
Tongue  River  Valley,  Custer  County,  Mont.; 
the  Southern  Cheyenne  are  united  with  the 
Arapaho,  in  Oklahoma;  their  reservation  was 
on  the  Canadian  River,  near  Elreno,  but  was 
opened  up  in  1892.  The  tribe  numbers  about 
3,055,  and  is  governed  by  a  council  of  five 
chiefs.  The  Chey^enne  are  a  tall,  finely  built 
race,  the  best  physically  of  all  the  plams  In- 
dians except  the  Osages;  but  rather  dull  intel- 
ledtually.  Their  lan^age  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  even  of  Indian  tongues.  They  live  in 
tepee,  observe  the  Sun  Dance,  and  maintain  a 
complex  social  organization.  Consult  Dorsey, 
< Field  Columbian  Museum  Publications^  (Chi- 
cago 190S). 

CHEYENNB,  locally  shr*-»n',  WyOitiing, 
city,  capital  of  the  State,  and  coun^-seat 
of  Laramie  CounW,  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
t^e  Colorado  and  Southern,  and  the  Burling^ 
ton  Route  railroads,  110  miles  north  of 
Denver.  Cheyenne,  named  after  the  local 
Indian  tribe,  is  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  on  a  plateau  near  the 
Laramie  Range,  6^075  feet  above  sea-level. 
A  boulevard  three  miles  in  length  ex- 
tends northwest  to  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  an  im* 
{)Ortant  United  States  military  ppst,  with  build* 
mgs  and  equipment  valued  at  $7,000,000,  com- 
memorating the  Union  officer.  Mai.-Gen.  David 
Allen  Russell,  who  was  killed  at  Opequan.  Va.k 
in  1864.  Cheyenne  was  founded  ana  the 
fort  built  in  1867,  by  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
engineers  and  United  States  army  officers, 
when  the  railroad  reached  this  point,  and  here 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  established  its  main 
work  and  repair  shops  which  have  contributed 
largel3r  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the.  city. 
Coal,  iron,  oil  and  other  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits are  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  besides 
numerous  manufactures  of  commodities  for 
local  consumption  and  export,  dry-farming,  cat- 
tle and  she^grazing  are  large  and  important 
industries.  Cheyenne  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive meat-growing  region,  shipping  beef- 
cattle  and  sheep  to  eastern  markets,  and  is  also 
the  supply  depot  for  a  large  amount  of  the 
same  hunting  trade  and  sport  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Cheyenne  is  attractively  laid  out 
^ith  broad  streets  and  boulevards,  and  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  dty  m 
the  United  Stated  to  be  lighted  by:  electricity. 
It  has  modem  gas  plant,  electric  street  car  sys- 
tem, an  up-to-date  fire  department,  and  a 
municipal  system  of  waterworks,  including  five 
storage  reservoirs  and  a  filtration  phtnt  which 
cost  $80,000;  its  parks  and  ornamental  lakes 
cover  800  acres;  "Frontier  Days,*  an  annual 
celebration  providing  the.  largest  Wild  West 
shoii  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  a  feature  of 
dvic  life  which  attracts,  thousands  of  Visitors. 
Cheyenne  was  selected  caottal  of  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory in  1869,>  and  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire 


in  the  same  year.  The  city  is  admidisCered  by 
three  commissioners  under  the  commission 
£orm  of  government  Its  ddef  buildings  are 
the  State  capitol,  the  Federal  building  and 
post-office,  the  State  governor's  mansion,  city 
hall  and  coun^  courthouse,  soldiers  and  saiUors' 
home,  Carnegie  library,  banks  ahd.  trust  build- 

X,  schools  and  high  school,  the  Industrial  and 
r'  clubs,  Masonic,  Elks,  Eagles  buildings, 
hospital,  opera-house,  Union  Pacific  station, 
good  hotels  and  handsome  churches  of  the  lead- 
ing religious  denominations,  including  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  and  Saint  Mary's 
Catholic  Cathedral.    Pop.    16,000. 

CHEYNE,  chan,  George,  Scottish  physi- 
cian: b.  Methlickj  Aberdeenshire,  1671 ;  d.  Bath, 
England,  13  Apnl  1743.  He  started  a  London 
practice  in  1702,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Full  living  made 
him  enormously  fat,  as  well  as  asthmatic,  but 
from  a  strict  adherence  to  a  milk  and  vegetable 
diet  he  derived  so  much  benefit  that  he  recom- 
mended it  in  all  the  later  of  his  dozen  medical 
treatises,  which  included  ^A  New  Theory  of 
Fevers^  (1701);  < Philosophical  Principles  of 
Natural  ReligK)n>  (1705);  <£ssay  of  Health 
and  Long  Life>  (1725);  and  the  ^English 
Malady,  a  Treatise  on  Nervous  Disorders^ 
(1733). 

CHBYNB,  Thomas  Kelly,  English  biblical 
scholar:  b.  London,  18  Sept  1841;  d.  16  Feb. 
1915..  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  Worcester  College,  Oxford  and  Got- 
tingen.  In  1868  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Bal- 
liol  College  and  from  1885  to  1906  he  was  Oriel 
professor  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  at 
Oxford.  He  edited  the  Old  Testament  por- 
tion of  the  Variorum  Bible  for  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode,  and  in  1884  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Teistament  Revidon  Company. 
His  numerous  works  deal  exclusively  with  the 
exposition  and  criticism  of  liie  Old  Testament 
books,  and  reveal  a  scholarly  and  able  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  advanced  critics 
of  the  Bible  with  those  of  the  evangelical 
school. 

CHEYNE,  Sir  William  Watson,  English 
surgeon.  He  was  b.  Edinburgh,  14  Dec.  1852, 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  was 
Hunterian  professor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  1888-90.  He  has  pub- 
lished < Antiseptic  Surgery>  (1882) ;  ^Manual  of 
the  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Wounds*  (1885); 
and  other  important  professional  works.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1908. 

CHEYNE-STOKES  RESPIRATION,  a 

breathing  common  in  severe  cases  of  diseases 
of  the  heart,  kidneys  or  other  severe  affections. 
The  respirations  occur  in  a  cycle;  becoming 
graduallv  deeper  and  more  frequent  up  to  a 
point  when  they  grow  weaker  until  to  all  ap- 
pearances breatning  ceases.  After  a  pause  the 
cycle  begins  all  over  again.  Such  a  state 
usually  presages  death. 

CHETNEY,  ch&'-ne,  Edward  Potts, 
American  educator  and  sociological  writer:  b. 
Wallingford,  Pa.,  17  Jan.  1861.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
18S3,  he  took  a  post-giBduat«  course  there,  and 
later  traveled  abroad,  studying  in  German 
universities  and  in  the  British  Museum.    Upon 
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his  return  he  was  appcntited  professor  of  Euro- 
pean history  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  written  ^Social  Changes  in  England  in 
the  16th  Century >  (1896);  ^Social  and  Indus- 
trial History  of  England>  (1901);  ^A  Short 
History  of  England>  (iSDl) ;  <  Background  of 
American  History >  (1905)^  ^Readings  in  Eng- 
lish Historv>  (1908) ;  <A  History  of  England, 
from  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  Death 
of  Elizabeth^  <2  ,vols,,  Vol.  I,  1914);  also 
monographs  and  rtview  articles  on  history  and 
economic  subjects. 

CH]£ZY,  sh^-ze.  Antoine  L6onard  de, 
French  Orientalist:  d.  Neuilly,  France,  15  Jan. 
1773;  d.  there,  31  Aug.  1832.  He  began  his 
studies  in  the  ficole  Polytechnique,  and  after- 
ward attended  the  lectures  of  Audran,  Caussin 
and  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  on  Oriental  literature. 
Unassisted,  he  taught  himself  Sanskrit,  and 
became  so  proficient  in  it  that,  in  1815,  a 
chair  of  Sanskrit  was  formed  expressly  for 
him  in  the  College  of  France.  Among  his 
productions  is  a  free  French  translation  of  the 
Persian  poem.  ^Medjouin  and  Leila.^  He  also 
published  Kalidasa's  drama  of  ^Sakuntala,^  in 
the  original,  with  a  translation  accompanied  with 
notes.  Consult  Klenck,  *Ch6zy,  Wilhelmine 
Christine  von^   (Paris  1830). 

CKAzY,  Wllhelm  von,  German  novelist 
and  historical  essayist:  b.  Paris,  21  March  1800; 
d.  Vienna,  13  March  1865.  He  was  the  son  of 
A.  L.  Chizy  (q.v.).  He  acquitted  himself  cred- 
itably as  a  journalist,  and  wrote  many  popular 
tales:  <The  Wandering  Pupil>  (1835);  <The 
Six  Noble  Passions>  (1842);  and  ^Thc  Last 
Janissary >  (1853),  among  them;  as  well  as 
<C:hivaIry  in  Picture  and  Word>  (1848). 

CHHATISGARH,  chflt-tes-gar',  India,  the 
southeast  division  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
comprising  formerlv  the  districts  of  Raipur, 
Bilaspur  and  Sampalpur,  and  several  small 
feudatory  states.  In  1906  Sambalpur  was  g^ven 
to  Bengal,  and  the  district  of  Drug  constituted 
out  of  parts  of  Raipur  and  Bilaspur.  Its  area 
is  21,240  square  miles.  It  is  mainly  a  vast 
fertile  plateau,  and  has  of  late  become  a  great 
centre  of  the  Indian  grain  trade.  Dongargaon 
is  the  capital.    Pop.  3,246,767. 

CHIABRBRA,  Gabriello,  ke<ab-ra'ra,  Ital- 
ian lyric  poet:  b.  Savona,  8  June  1552;  d. 
Savona,  14  Oct.  1637.  Impatient  of  de- 
pendence on  the  great,  he  again  and  again 
abandoned  the  courts  of  noble  patrons. 
He  visited  Rome  and  resided  a  consid- 
erable, time  at  Florence  and  Genoa,  settling 
finally  in  his  native  place.  Wherever  he  went 
he  was  loaded  with  presents  and  honors.  Pin- 
dar and  Anacreon  were  his  models  among  the 
poets,  and  his  countrjonen  named  him  ^the 
Italian  Pindar,^  but  his  Pindaric  odes  have 
little  grace  and  force,  being  labored  rather  than 
spontaneous.  Some  of  his  little  songs  after 
Anacreon  are  models  of  elegance  and  grace. 
He  wrote  epic  and  dramatic  poems  also.  He 
showed  himself  a  master  of  comi^ex  rhyfhxns 
ambitious  and  new  in  form,  and  a  master  of  the 
Italian  language  such  as  had  never  before  ap* 
peared.  He  was  the  last  of  the  great  Italian 
Writers  until  the  appearance  of  Manzoni  in 
modem  times.  He  left  a  charming  autobio^ 
graphical  sketch.  His  collected  poems  were 
pubhfihed  under  the  title  of  ^Rime.^    Chtabrera 


showed  little  originality  in  anything  except  a 
few  of  his  lyrics;  but  his  strict  adherence  to 
Latin  form  had  a  strong  influence  upon  succeed- 
ing Italian  literature. 

CHIAJAy  kya'-ya,  a  fashionable  driveway 
in  modem  Naples,  commencing  at  the  Largo 
Vittoria  and  extending  for  a  mile  along  the 
coast.  On  one  side  is  the  public  park,  the  Villa 
Nazionale  and  on  the  other  side  are  many  hand- 
some and  imposing  buildings  and  hotels. 

CHIAN,  krSn,  or  CYPRUS  TURPEN- 
TINEg  a  greenish-yellow,  non-acrid  turpentine 
or  resin  obtained  mainly  from  the  island  of 
Chios  (Scio),  yielded  by  Pistachia  terebmthus, 
of  the  order  Anacardiacea,  a  large  tree,  native 
to  the  Mediteiranean  islands  and  shores.  The 
turpentine,  now  used  only  in  medicine,  exudes 
from  the  tree  in  small  quantities  during  the 
warmer  months,  but  it  is  obtained  at  other  sea- 
sons by  making  incisions  in  the  bark. 

CHI  AN  A,  ke-a'na  (the  ancient  Clanis),  a 
river  of  central  Italy,  originally  a  tributary  of 
the  Tiber,  watering  a  perfectly  level  valley, 
which  its  overflow  rendered  once  the  most  pes- 
tilential district  of  Italy.  The  bed  was  deepened 
in  1789-1816,  and  in  1823  extensive  hydraulic 
works  were  undertaken  for  further  improving 
the  river  course,  and  for  leading  a  north  brancli^ 
throu^  canals,  to  the  river  Amo,  a  few  miles 
below  Arez2o.  the  south  stream  reaching  the 
Tiber  through  the  Paglia  at  Orvieto.  The 
double  stream  is  60  miles  long,  and  one-half  to 
one  mile  broad;  and  the  district  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  all  Italy. 

CHIANTI,  ke-Sn'tl,  a  district  in  Tuscany, 
province  of  Siena,  Italy,  where  what  is  now  the 
best-known  red  wine  of  Italy  is  produced. 
Chianti  wine  is  full  flavored  and  astringent, 
with  an  alcoholic  strength  of  about  20  per  cent. 

CHIAPANECS,  che-a'pa'neks,  or  CHA- 
PANECS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting 
the  state  of  Chiapas  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mexico.  They  were  at  one  time  very  powerful 
and  evidently  were  well  advanced  in  agriculture 
and  picture  writing.  They  also  had  made  some 
progress  in  mechanical  art  and  lived  in  well- 
made  houses.  They  were  never  conquered  by 
the  Aztecs  but  the  Spaniards  easily  overcame 
them.  A  few  remaining  members  of  the  tribe 
still  exist  in  central  C£iapas.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  entered  Mexico  at  a  time  much 
anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs,  from 
whom  they  borrowed  a  part  of  their  religious 
ideas  and  some  of  their  culture.  They  also 
borrowed  from  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and 
northern  (Guatemala.  So  long  as  they  have 
been  known  to  history  and  tradition,  the  Chi- 
apanecs  have  been  a  cultured  race.  See  Mexico 
—  Ethnology. 

CHIAPAS,  che-a'p9s.  Mexico,  a  state  of 
this  Republic  on  the  Pacific  slope,  bordering  on 
Guatemala,  having  an  area  of  27,111  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Tuxtla-Guti^rrez.  The 
state  is  in  many  parts  mountainous,  and  is  also 
in  many  ^rts  traversed  by  fine  streams,  includ- 
ing the  Rio  Chiapas.  At  Palenque  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Aztec  city  of  great  beauty  and 
magnitude.  The  valleys  have  a  rich  soil  and 
produce  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  etc.  Some  of  the 
largest  rabber  plantations  in  the  world  are  now 
being  laid  out  here.  There  is  a  considerable 
export  of  logwood.    Trade  is,  however,  in  a 
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backward  state  for  lack  of  raadb.  Education 
is  free  and  compulsory,  but  the  law  is  not 
strictly  enforced.  The  state  forms  part  of  the 
Central  American  table-land,  and  has  a  fine  cli* 
mate  although  the  whole  region  is  largely 
clothed  in  primaeval  forests.    Pop.  438,843. 

CHIARI,  ke-a're,  Pietro,  Italian  novelist 
and  comedian:  b.  Brescia  1700;  d.  Brescia  1788. 
After  completing  his  studies  he  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  but  soon  changed  the  monas- 
tic for  the  secular  life  and  devoted  himself 
solely  to  letters.  He  resided  at  Venice,  with  the 
title  of  poet  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  in  the 
space  of  10  or  12  years  brou^t  more  than  60 
comedies  on  the  stage.  Chiari  and  Goldoni 
were  rivals,  but  the  public  adjudged  the  palm 
to  the  latter.  Chiari  s  dramas  In  verse  fill  10 
volumes;  those  in  prose,  four. 

CHIARI  ^ known  to  the  Romans  as 
Clarium),  Italy,  town  in  Lombardy,  in  the 
province  of  Brescia,  14  miles  west  of  Brescia 
and  36  miles  east  of  Milan.  It  is  well  built, 
has  several  churches,  two  convents,  an  elemen- 
tary school,  a  hospital  and  a  public  library.  It 
was  formerlv  fortified,  and  some  of  its  ancient 
defenses  still  exist.  It  has  manufactories  of 
silk,  lineti  and  cotton,  and  some  tanneries. 
Prince  Eugene  here  defeated  the  French  and 
Spanish  troops,  1  Sept.  1701.    Pop.  12,489. 

CHIARINI,  ke-a-re'ne,   Giuseppe,  Italian 

e»et  and  critic :  b.  Arezzo,  17  Aug.  1833 ;  d.  1906. 
e  began  life  as  an  official  in  the  department 
of  education,  was  in  1866  president  of  the 
Liceo  of  Livomo ;  in  1882  of  the  Liceo  Umberto 
I,  Rome,  and  in  1892  general  superintendent  of 
secondary  education.  He  was  a  student  of  for* 
eign  literatures,  especially  English  and  German, 
and  was  editor  of  literary  journals.  His  verse 
is  mostly  lyrical  and  has  been  collected  under 
the  titles  <Poems>  (1874);  <In  Memoriam* 
(1875)  ;  <Lacrymae>  (1879),  etc.  It  gives  proof 
of  deep  poetic  sensibility.  He  translated  some 
of  Heine's  poems  and  published  critical  essays 
on  English  and  German  poets. 

CHIAROSCURO,  kc-ar-os-ku'ro.  or  CHI- 
AROOSCURO,  ke-a-ro-  (It.  chiaro,  clear; 
oscuro,  dark),  in  painting  the  art  of  judiciously 
distributing  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture. 
A  composition,  however  perfect  in  other  re- 
spects, becomes  a  picture  only  by  means  of  the 
chiaroscuro,  which  gives  faithfulness  to  the  rep- 
resentation, and  therefore  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  painter;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  an  artist's 
study,  because  of  the  want  of  precise  rules  for 
its  execution.  Every  art  has  a  point  where 
rules  fail,  and  genius  only  can  direct.  This 
point  in  the  art  of  painting  is  the  chiaroscuro. 
The  drawing  of  a  piece  may  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect, the  coloring  may  be  brilliant  and  true, 
and  yet  the  whole  picture  remains  cold  and 
hard.  This  we  find  often  the  case  with  the 
ancient  painters  before  Raphael;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  this  sublime  artist  that 
he  left  Tiis  masters  far  behind  him  in  chiaros- 
curo, though  he  is  considered  not  so  perfect  in 
this  branch  as  Correggio  and  Titian,  who  were 
inferior  to  him  in  many  other  respects.  The 
mode  in  which  the  light  and  shade  are  distrib- 
uted on  any  single  object  is  easily  shown  by 
lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  source  of 
the  Kght  which  is  shed  over  the  figure;  but 
chiaroscuro  comprehends,   besides   this,   aerial 


perspective  and  the  proportional  force  of  colors, 
by  which  objects  are  made  to  advance  or  recede 
from  the  eye^  produce  a  mutual  effect  and  form 
a  united  and  beautiful  whole.  Chiaroscuro  re- 
quires great  delicacy  in  conception  and  skill  in 
execution;  and  excellence  in  uiis  branch  of  art 
is  to  be  attained  only  by  the  study  of  nature 
and  of  the  best  masters.  Chiaroscuro  is  also 
understood  in  another  sense,  paintings  in  chiar- 
oscuro being  such  as  are  pamted  in  light  and 
shade  and  reflexes  only,  witnout  any  other  color 
than  the  local  one  of  the  object,  as  representa- 
tions of  sculpture  in  stone  or  marble.  There 
are  some  fine  pieces  of  this  sort  in  the  Vatican, 
at  Rome,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Paris  Bourse  by  Meynier  and 
Abel  dc  Pujol. 

CHIASTOLITB,  ki-as'to-lit,  a  variety  of 
the  mineral  andalusite,  occurring  in  stout  crys- 
tals of  prismatic  aspect,  and  distinguished  by 
containing  carbonaceous  impurities  that  are  dis^ 
tributed  through  the  interior  according  to  a 
geometric  scheme,  so  that  a  cross  section  of  the 
crystal  presents  a  tesselated  appearance  or 
shows  a  distinct  colored  cross.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  found  at  Lancaster  and  SterUng, 
Mass.,  and  in  Canada  at  Lake  Saint  Francis. 
Also  called  'macle.*  The  name  •chiastolite*  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  'ar- 
ranged diagonally.^ 

CHIAVARI,  kya-va're,  Italy,  a  seaport  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Rapallo, 
23  miles  southeast  of  Genoa.  It  has  narrow 
streets  lined  with  substantial  houses  and  open 
arcades;  statues  of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  at- 
tractive public  gardens,  a  technical  and  nautical 
school  and  a  gymnasium.  Silks,  lace  and  fur- 
niture are  manufactured,  and  filing  and  trad- 
ing are  carried  on.    Pop.  13,700. 

CHIAVBNNA,  kya-ven'na,  Italy,  a  town 
on  the  Mera  38  miles  north-northwest  of  Ber- 
gamo, in  the  province  of  Sondrio,  Lombardy. 
it  stands  in  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery  on  the  road  to  the  Splugen,  and  at  the 
junction  of  two  passes  through  the  Alps,  and 
has  an  important  transit  trade.    Pop.  4,788. 

CHIBCHAS,  cheb'-chas,  or  MUSICAS,  a 
tribe  of  Indians  who,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Colombia,  occupied  the  upland  country 
in  and  around  Bogota.  When  the  expedition 
under  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada  came  into 
contact  with  the  Chibchas  in  1836,  after  a  toil- 
some, unpleasant  and  dangerous  journey  up 
the  Magdalena  River,  through  jungle  and  forest 
and  over  rugged  mountains,  they  were  a  fairlv 
civilized  people  living  in  well-built  towns  and 
villages,  cultivating  3ie  land  and  carrying  on 
extensive  trade  and  commerce.  An  organized 
government,  a  highly  developed  religion,  a  com- 
plicated mythology  and  a  powerful  and  much 
venerated  priesthood  and  ruling  class  bound  the 
Chibchas  into  a  compact  nation  which  was 
fully  aware  of  its  superiority  over  the  other 
races  bv  which  it  was  surrounded  and  with 
which  it  did  business.  The  Chibchas  were 
skilful  artisans,  and  their  work  in  gold,  silver 
and  precious  stones  was  almost  the  equal  of 
the  best  of  the  kind  done  by  the  native  races 
of  America.  In  their  sice,  construction  and 
architecture  their  temples  only  fell  short  of 
the  excellence  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  the 
Pennrians,  Aztecs,  Mayas  and  more  advanced 
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races  of  Guatemala.  Though  they  fougrht  val- 
iantly in  defense  of  their  homes  and  their 
ruler  and  priests,  the  Chibchas  were  defeated 
by  Quesada  and  their  country  renamed  by  him 
New  Granada  (Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada) ; 
and  their  capital  city  was  baptized  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogoti  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Spain  (1538).  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest the  Chibchas  had  amassed  vast  quanti- 
ties of  gold,  which  the  Spaniards  seized.  They 
had  considerable  scientific  knowledge  and  pos- 
sessed a  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing  much 
like  that  in  use  among  the  neighboring  cultured 
native  races.  They  traded  the  products  of 
their  cold  upland  country  for  those  of  the 
temperate  and  hot  lands;  and  they  mined  em- 
eralds and  salt,  for  which  they  had  a  constant 
and  ready  market.  These  are  to-day  still  two 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  Colombia. 
The  salt  and  the  emeralds  from  the  Chibcha 
mines  were  carried  down  the  Magdalena  River 
and  distributed  all  along  the  neighboring  sea- 
coast,  and  from  there  carried  far  into  Central 
America  and  some  of  them  are  believed  to  have 
reached  the  capital  of  the  Aztecs  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  Chibchas  also  ex- 
cel in  weaving,  the  tanning  of  skins  and  the 
making  of  pottery.  Their  complicated  religious 
system,  which  was  based  on  nature  worship,  had 
much  affinity  with  the^  various  creeds  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico. 

CHIBOUQUE,  chl-book',  CHIBOUK, 
CHIBUK  (Turk.  Chibuq,  pipe),  a  long  Turk- 
ish pipe  having  generally  a  wooden  stem,  an 
amber  mouthpiece  and  a  clay  bowl.  The  stem, 
which  is  usually  from  four  to  five  feet  long, 
is  generally  wound  with  silfc  cotton  or  other 
thread.  This  is  frequently  kept  wet  to  cool 
the  smoke  of  the  pipe  by  evaporation. 

CHICA,  or  CHICHA,  che'cha,  a  South 
American    word    having    several    meanings. 

(1)  A  species  of  Sterculta,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  eaten  in  Brazil.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg  and  have  an  agreeable  taste. 

(2)  A  red  coloring  matter  prepared  by  the 
Indians  on  the  tipper  parts  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Rio  Negro  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  na- 
tive to  that  region  called  Bignonia  cnica,  and 
with  which  they  ])aint  their  skin,  in  order  to  be 
better  able  to  resist  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  vermilion  color,  and,  although 
of  a  resinous  nature,  is  not  liable  to  become 
liquid  under  the  influence  of  heat.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  stains  cotton  orange-yellow.  It 
is  extracted  by  boiling  the  leaves  in  water,  de- 
canting the  decoction  and  allowing  it  to  settle 
and  cool  when  a  red  matter  falls  down,  which 
is  formed  into  cakes  and  dried.  It  is  also  called 
carajuru.  (3)  A  dance  popular  among  Spanish 
South  Americans.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  fandango,  the  chaconne, 
the  cachucha  and  the  bolero  and  other  similar 
dances  known  by  distinct  names  in  different 
parts  of  Spain,  which  some  writers  declare  to 
be  the  chica  under  a  more  decent  form.  It  is 
similar  in  character  to  the  dance  of  the  Angris- 
mene  performed  at  the  festivals  of  Venus,  and 
still  popular  among  the  modem  Greeks. 

CHICA,  chglca,  PITO,  pc'tS,  or  POSO, 
a  kind  of  beer  made  from  maize,  irt  general  use 
in  (Thile,  Peru  and  other  mountainous  regions 
of  South  America.   It  was  the  nadonal  drink  of 


the  natives  long  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards.^  The  most  ordinary  method  of  pre- 
paring it  is  to  steep  the  grains  of  maize  until 
they  begin  to  sprout,  when  they  are  exposed  to 
the  sun.  The  nialt  thus  prepared  is  then 
ground,  mixed  with  warm  water  and  left  to 
ferment.  The  beer,  when  ready,  has  a  dark- 
yellow  color  and  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  bitter 
and  sour  taste.  ^  It  is  consumed  by  the  Indians 
in  great  quantities.  When  Chica  has  been  buried 
for  some  time  in  the  earth  in  pitchers  it  has  a 
violently  intoxicating  effect. 

CHICACOLE,  chik-a-kol',  or  CICA- 
COLB,  India,  a  town  in  the  Cranjam  district, 
Madras  Presidency,  near  the  coast,  about  567 
miles  northeast  of  Madras,  at  one  time  famous 
for  its  fine  muslin  manufactures.  On  two  occa- 
sions, namely  in  1791  and  1866,  it  suffered  much 
from  famine,  and  in  1876  a  flood  did  consider- 
able damage  to  the  town.    Pop,  20,000. 

CHICAGO,  111.,  the  second  city  in  the 
Union,  is  in  Cook  County,  and  lies  on  die  south- 
western shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  dome  of 
the  courthouse  is  in  north  latitude  41**  53'  2" 
and  longitude  87**  36'  47"  W.  The  dty  has 
a  shore  line  on  the  lake  of  24.5  miles  and  ex- 
tends 10  miles  inland.  The  city  area,  198.997 
square  miles,  covers  a  great  part  of  the  alluvial 
plain  formed  by  the  Chicago  and  Calumet 
rivers.  The  Chicago  River  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  small  rivers,  the  north  and 
south  branches,  thus  dividing  the  city  into  three 
portions  commonly  known  as  the  North,  South 
and  West  sides,  respectively.  Calumet  River 
is  the  outlet  by  which  the  shallow  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Calumet  Lake  empties  into  Lake 
Michigan.  The  land  on  which  the  city  is  built 
is  level  and  lies  quite  low,  the  elevation  above 
Lake  Michigan  being  only  25  feet.  The  two 
rivers  form  natural  harbors,  which  have  been 
improved  by  dredging.  The  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  broken  by  few  bays  or  inlets,  and 
harbors  are  infrequent,  and,  as  a  rule,  not 
commodious.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  river  is 
found,  navigators  eagerly  use  it,  so  far  as  its 
depth  permits,  as  a  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
the  great  lake.  Still,  rivers  so  small  as  these 
afford  inadequate  facilities  for  the  commerce 
of  such  a  city  as  (Chicago  has  grown  to  be,  and 
one  of  the  needs  of  the  eariy  future  is  provision 
for  a  commodious  harbor,  with  sufficient  depth 
of  water,  proper  dockage  and  protection  from 
storms. 

Early  History.— In  the  early  days  of  French 
exploration  it  was  found  that  the  Indians  used 
the  Chicago  River  as  one  line  of  travel  by  which 
the  Mississippi  could  be  reached.  Passing  up 
the  river  and  its  south  branch,  a  portas^e  of 
only  four  or  fivt  miles  brought  the  traveler  to 
the  Desplaines  River,  down  which  his  canoe 
passed  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  so  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  route  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
white  men  for  the  first  time  in  1673,  when 
Joliet  and  Marquette,  returning  from  the  Illi- 
nois River,  were  shown  by  the  Indians  the 
Chicaffo  portaffe.  It  may  be  that  they  descended 
to  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Calumet.    P^re  Mar- 

auette  ^ent  the  winter  of  1674-75  in  a  cabin  on 
fie  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  being 
unable  on  account  of  physical  weakness  to  pros- 
ecute his  journey  to  the  Illinois  villages,  it 
was  in  the  following  springtime  that  the  devoted 
missionary  died,  while  endeavoring  to  make  his 
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way  to  Mackinac  by  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  French  seem  later  to  have  had  a  fort 
at  the  Chicago  portage,  although  it  was  prob- 
ably a  mere  stockade,  and  no  regular  garrison 
was-  kept  in  it.  This  fort  is  mentioned  by 
Tames  Logan  in  his  report  to  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1718,  and  also  in  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville,  1795.  However,  the  Chicago  portage 
was  not  much  used  by  the  French,  as  they 
found  other  routes  of  travel  safer  and  more 
convenient. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
a  colored  man  from  San  Domingo.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Point  de  Saible  (or  au  Sable),  made  his 
way  to  the  Chicago  River  and  established  him- 
self there  as  an  Indian  trader.  Here,  about 
1777,  he  built  a  house  of  squared  logs  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  continuous 
settlement  at  Chicago.  This  house  he  sold  in 
1796  to  a  French  trader,  who  in  turn  sold  it 
in  1803  to  John  Kinzie,  the  iirst  American  set- 
der.  The  house,  known  as  the  old  Kinzie 
mansion,  stood  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  the  site  on  which  Fort  Dearborn  was 
later  built,  and  was  in  existence  until  1837. 

Kinzie  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  no  doubt 
thought  the  Chicago  a  convenient  centre  for 
his  business.  He  brought  his  family  to  his 
new  home  in  1804^  the  same  year  m  which 
the  fort  was  built,  ancl  thereafter  continued 
his  residence  there  until  his  death  (1828). 

Fort  Dearborn  was  a  mere  stockade,  with 
two  blockhouses.  The  quarters  for  the  garri- 
son were  enclosed  in  the  stockade.  It  was  sit- 
uated on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  not  far 
from  the  lake.  At  that  time  the  river  took 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  south  just  east  of  the  fort, 
and  made  its  way  into  the  lake  over  a  heavy 
sandbar  not  far  from  what  is  now  the  eastern 
end  of  Madison  street  The  bar  was  not  capable 
of  being  crossed  by  anything  larger  than  a  small 
boat,  and  the  schooner  which,  in  1804,  brought 
the  stores  for  the  garrison  had  to  anchor  and 
land  passengers  and  cargo  in  boats.  The  first 
garrison  consisted  of  one  company  of  infantry 
(of  the  First  regiment).  The  site  of  the  fort 
was  on  a  reservation  of  six  square  miles,  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians  in  Wayne's 
treaty  made  at  Greenville  in  1795. 

.  The  settlement  at  Fort  Dearborn  made  little 
l^rowth  until  after  the  War  of  1S12.  It  was  far 
m  the  wilderness^  being  reached  from  Detroit  ' 
by  a  trail  through  the  woods,  and  from  Mack- 
inac by  lake  schooners  of  which  usually  two 
came  each  year,  in  spring  and  fall. 

The  Massacre  of  1812.-*- In  1812  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out,  and  at  the 
outset  in  the  Northwest  all  the  advantage  lay 
with  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies.  Mack- 
inac was  captured,  thus  securing  to  the  British 
the  control  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  (jeneral 
Hull,  in  command  at  Detroit,  sent  orders  that 
Fort  Dearborn  should  be  evacuated,  and  that 
the  surplus  stores  should  be  divided  among  the 
Indians.  These  orders  were  executed,  and  on 
15  August  the  ^rrison,  escorting  a  number  of 
women  and  children,  set  out  lor  Detroit  by 
the  road  which  wound  along  the  lake  shore. 
At  a  pt>int  among  the  sand  hills  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  present  Eighteenth  street  the  savages 
attacked  in  force,  and  the  whole  body  of  whites 
were  captured  or  destroyed.  Two  of  the  women 
and   12   children   were  butchered   during   the 


fiplfat  and  a  number  of  the  wounded  men  were 
lolled  afterward.  The  Indians  then  burned  the 
fort  and  divided  the  plunder. 

In  1816«  after  peace  was  fully  restored.  Fort 
Dearborn  was  reconstructed  on  a  somewhat  lar- 
p;er  scale  than  before^  and  under  protection  of 
Its  garrison  a  small  village  slowfy  grew  up. 

Political  Jiirisdictions^ —  In  the  old  days  of 
French  and  British  occupation  the  territorj^,  in- 
cluding'the  valleys  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois 
rivers,  west  to  the  Mississippi  and  north  to  Lake 
Michigan,  was  commonly  known  as  the  ^Illinois 
Country.^  The  main  French  settlements  were  at 
Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  at  Kaskaskia  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  at  Cahokia  and  Fort 
Cliartres,  on  the  Mississippi.  In  1763,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Frenoi  government  yielded 
to  Cxreat  Britain  all  claim  to  land  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  thus  the  Illinois  country  be- 
came British.  By  the  «Quebec  Act»  of  1774— 
one  of  the  legislative  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment which  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War  — 
all  of  the  newly-acquired  land  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Great  Lakes  was  included  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  thus  placiixg  it  under  the 
arbitrary  military  government  at  that  time  pre- 
vailing over  Canada. 

In  1778  a  small  army  of  Virginia  troops 
sent  out  by  Grov.  Patrick  Henry,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,'  seized  Kas- 
kaskia and  Vincennes,  atid  thus  replaced  British 
authority  by  American  throughout  the  Illinois 
country.  Tne  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  drew  the 
northern  line  of  the  new  republic  through  the 
Great  Lakes,  instead  of  through  the  Ohio  Kiver, 
as  doubtless  would  have  been  done  had  it  not 
been  for  Clark's  victorious  expedition,  and  thus 
the  site  of  Chicago  became  finally  American  and 
not  British.  \^rginia  organized  the  Illinois 
country  as  a  county— : the  county  of  Illinois  — 
and  under  that  government  it  continued  from 
1778  until  the  cession  of  all  the  Northwest  by 
Virginia  to  the  United  States,  in  1783. 

While  Clark's  expedition  determined  the 
exclusion  of  British  authority  from  the  Illinois 
country,  there  remained  a  dispute  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion over  it  among  several  of  the  States.  Vir- 
ginia claimed  all  the  territory  between  the  Ohio, 
the  Mississippi  and  the  laites,  on  the  ground 
mainly  of  conquest.  New  York  claimed  fht 
same  territory,  on  the  ground  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Iroquois,  who  were  asserted  to  have  ex- 
tended their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Mississippi. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  claimed,  under 
their  original  charters,  to  own  all  the  land 
between  their  northern  and  southern  boundary 
lines  of  latitude  west  of  New  York  as  far  as 
the  Mississippi.  Under  these  various  claims 
Chicago  is  in  territory  claimed  respectively  by 
Virginia,  New  York  and  Connecticut.  The  con- 
flicts were  settled  by  acts  of  cession  on  the 
part  of  the  various  States  to  the  United  States. 

After  the  Virginia  act  of  cession  of  1783 
the  authority  of  that  State  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Illinois  country  and  for  several  years  the 
French  villagers  were  a  law  unto  themselves. 
In  1787,  however,  the  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  thus  the  Chicago  area  came 
legally  into  that  Territory.  In  1790  Governor 
St  uair  visitfed  Kaskaskia  and  formed, Saint 
Clair  County  from  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  Illinois  country.  The  wilderness  north  of 
that  had  practically  no  white  population,  and 
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hence  no  local  government  wa9  needed.  In 
1796,  however,  the  county  of  Wayne  was  or- 
ganized,  which  included  Detroit  and  the  Chi- 
cago area.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  British 
finally  withdrew  their  garrisons  from  Detroit, 
and  Uie  new  county  was  named  from  the  victor 
over  the  Indians  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  who 
also  made  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795. 
In  1800  the  Indiana  Territory  was  organized, 
in  which  all  the  Illinois  coimtry  was  included^ 
and  in  1809  the  Illinois  Territory  was  created, 
including  all  west  of  the  Wabash  River  and 
north  to  British  America.  When  the  boundaries 
of  Wa3me  County  were  changed,  in  1803,  ^e 
Chicago  area  was  left  out,  and  it  was  not  in* 
eluded  within  any  county  until  18L2,  when  the 
county  of  Madison  was  formed.  Under  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  Chicago  was 
included  in  Edwards  County  in  1814,  and  in 
Crawford  County  in  1816.  In  1818  Illinois  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State.  Under  the 
laws  of  the  State  Chicago  was  successively  in- 
cluded in  Clark  County,  organized  in  1819; 
in  Pike  County,  1821;  in  Fuhon  County,  1823; 
in  Peoria  County,  1825;  and  finally  in  Cook 
County,  organized  15  Jan.  1831. 

The  ordunance  of  1787  seemed  to  indicate 
that  a  State  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North- 
west Territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan  should 
have  as  its  southern  boundary  a  line  drawn 
east  and  west  through  the  southern  extremity 
of  that  lake,  and  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Illinois  was  originally  drawn  accordingly.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Pope,  delegate  in  Congress  from  the 
Territory,  however,  succeeded  m  having  the 
bill  amended  so  as  to  secure  the  present  north- 
em  boundary  for  Illinois.  Had  this  not  been 
done  Chicago  would  be  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Origin  of  the  City.— In  1830  Chicago  was 
a  hamlet  of  log  houses  inhabited  by  something 
less  than  a  hundred  people.  These  log  houses 
were  nearly  all  on  the  North  and  West  sides. 
The  beginning  of  the  city  as  a  prosperous  town 
was  due  to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in  1827.  By  this 
act  the  State  was  granted  alternate  sections  of 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  route,  and  the 
canal  commissioners  proceeded  to  lay  out  towns 
and  sell  lots  in  order  to  secure  funds.  One  of 
these  towns  was  Chicago,  at  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  canal,  and  the  lands  platted  therein 
were  sold  in  1830.  The  town  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Stote  street  on  the  north  by  Kinzte 
street,  on  the  west  by  Desplaines  street  and  on 
the  south  by  Madison  street.  Buildings  began 
to  be  erected  and  slowly  immigration  hegan 
to  come.  The  early  settlement  of  Illinois  had 
been  in  its  southern  counties  and  was  derived 
mostly  from  southern  States.  The  new  migra- 
tion, beginning  with  1830,  came  in  the  main  by 
way  of  the  lakes  and  was  largely  from  the 
east,  New  York  and  New  England  being  espe- 
cially represented.  In  1833  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  for  a  harbor  at  Chicago.  Piers 
were  built  out  into  the  lake,  a  channel  was  cut 
through  the  old  sandbar  ana  the  spring. freshets 
sufficed  to  scour  it  out.  It  was  in  1834  that, 
for  the  first  time,  a  schooner  sailed  up  the  river. 
By  1837  the  town  had  grown  to  have  a  popula^ 
tion  of  4,170,  and  in  that  year  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city. 

Sarly  Railroads.— •  The  canal,  from  which 
so  much  was  expected,  did  not  prove  the  won^ 


derful  success  that  was  hoped.  It  was  not 
finished  till  1848.  Meanwhile,  however,  rail- 
road construction  began  and  opened  up  the 
prairie  interior  of  the  State,  while  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  navigation  made  it  compara- 
tively ea^  to  transport  passengers  and  freight 
between  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  In  1849  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad  {the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Chicago  and  Northwestern) 
was  put  in  operation  and  in  1852  the  Michigan 
Southern  and  the  Michigan  Central  railways 
from  the  east  reached  Chicago,  and  others 
speedily  followed  in  all  directions. 

Population  and  Area. —  The  growth  of  the 
new  aty  in  population^  slow  at  first,  finally  be- 
came very  great.  Chicago  is  now  the  second  . 
city  in  the  United  States  in  population.  The 
area  was  extended  also  by  successive  annexar 
tions  of  conti^ous  territory.  Between  1837 
and  1915  the  city's  area  increased  from  2.55  to 
198.997  square  miles.  The  4,170  people  of  1837 
became  4,479  in  1840,  28.269  in  1850,  109206  in 
1860,  298.977  in  1870,  503,298  in  1884  1,099.850 
m  1890,  1,698,575  in  190Q,  2,185,283  in  1910  and 
the  United  States  census  bureau  of  1915  esti- 
mated the  population  of  the  city  at  2,447,04S. 
Chicago  has  a  very  large  foreign  population. 
In  1910  there  were  781,217  (35.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  population)  foreign,  born  persons  in  the  city. 
Among  this  number  were  182,281  persons  bom 
in  Germatiy,  121.786  in  Russia,  132,059  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 65,463  in  Ireland  and  63,035  in 
Sweden.  There  were  also  705,109  persons  of 
native  birth  with  foreign  parentage.  Only  20.4 
per  cent  of  the  population,  445,139  persons, 
were  native  bom  of  native  parentage.  The 
negro  population  in  1910  was  44,lQ3r  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  Great  Fire  of  1871w^-The  year  1871 
was  memorable  for  the  great  fire  which  swept 
a  large  part  of  Chicago  from  the  earth.  Begins 
ning  at  a  little  before  9  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evening,  8  October,  in  a  small  bam  on  the 
West  sid^  the  flames  spread  through  all  the 
three  sections  of  the  city,  and  were  not  finally 
extinguished  until  Monday  night,  9  October,  at 
10  o'clock,  when  a  welcome  rain  fell.  The 
main  business  and  residence  portion  of  the  city 
was  devastafed.  The  total  area  of  the  burnt 
district  was  2,024  acres,  nearly  three  and  a 
third  square  miles,  ,and  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty destroyed  was  estimated  at  $187,000,000. 
The  loss  of  life  can  only  be  conjectured -~>per^ 
haps  it  amounted  to  300  persons.  The  destitu^ 
tion  which  for  a  time  fell  upon  the  city  was 
relieved  with  lavish  generosity  from  all  parts 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

This  appalling  disaster  Sd  not  daunt  the 
people  of  Chicago.  They  began  at  once  to  re- 
build the  city  and  to  reconstruct  business.  While 
manv  insurance  companies  were  obliged  to  sus- 
pend, BtiU  some  $46^000^000  were  realized  from 
this  source,  and  fortunately  the  bank  vaults  in 
every  instance  but  one  were  found  to  have 
preserved  their  contents  intact  Within  two 
years  the  burnt  area  wasa^ain  covered  with 
buildings,  and  of  a  more  solid  type  than  before 
the  ^re. 

The  Cohimbian  Bnosition.--.  In  1892-93 
a  World's  Fair  was  held  in  Chicago,  to  com- 
memorate the  discovery  of  America  fonr  cen- 
turies before.  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  in 
the  spring  of  1890,  authorized  an  international 
exposition  in  Chicago  as  an  illustration  of  the 
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development  of  the  new  world  which  Columbus 
found,  made  appropriations  for  the  share  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  provided  for  a 
national  commission  to  supervise  the  work.  In 
Chicago  a  corporation  was  formed  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois,  to  undertake  the  practical  de- 
tails. Funds  were  provided  from  private  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  of  the  exposition  com- 
pany, from  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  made  by  the 
city,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to 
the  exposition,  from  a  special  appropriation  by 
Congress,  from  gate  receipts  and  from  various 
concessions.  The  site  was  Jackson  Park  and  the 
Midway  Plsdsance,  an  area  of  666  acres  being 
included,  with  a  frontage  of  two  miles  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Buildings  were  erected  on  an  elab- 
orate scale,  and  with  taste  which  met  wide 
approval.  J.  L.  Olmstead  planned  the  land- 
scape work  and  the  architectural  work  was 
done  by  Daniel  Bumham  and  other  leading 
architects.  The  great  building  devoted  to 
manufactures  had  a  ground  area  of  nearly  31 
acres  and  a  floor  and  gallery  space  of  44  acres. 
In  the  central  hall  75,000  people  could  be  seated, 
while  the  entire  building  would  seat  300,000. 
The  standing  army  of  Russia  might  have  been 
drawn  up  under  its  roof.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  fair  was  estimated  at  upward  of  $43,000,000. 
The  number  of  paid  admissions  throughout  the 
six  months  from  May  to  November  was 
21,50(K000,  the  whole  number  of  admissions  be- 
ing 27,529,401. 

Chicago  and  the  Federal  Government.-^ 
In  Chicago  are  held  United  States  courts  as 
follows :  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  seventh  judicial  circuit, 
and  the  District  Court  of  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois. 

The  Chicago  post  office  includes  the  central 
office,  47  carrier  stations,  4  stations  without 
carriers  and  302  substations.  There  are  3.S96 
employees  in  the  main  office  and  stations  and 
2,051  carriers  and  collectors.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  1915  were  $23,495,730.76.  Dunng  the 
same  period  the  pieces  of  mail  handled  num- 
bered 981.037,196  Brst-class  and  several  million 
of  secona-class  matter. 

By  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of 
1910  Illinois  has  21  members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Six  of  the  Illinois  Congres- 
sional districts  lie  wholly  in  Chicago  and  four 
more  are  partly  in  Chicago.  Two  representa- 
tives in  Congress  are  elected  in  the  State  at 
large,  as  the  legislature  has  not  redistricted  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  last  census. 

The  port  of  Chicago  showed  vessels  entered 
for  the  year  1915  to  be  5,055,  of  a  registered 
tonnage  of  7,739,174,  while  the  number 
cleared  for  the  same  period  was  5,097  vessels  of 
a  tonnage  of  7334,152. 

Of  the  lake  commerce  of  Chicago  in  1915, 
8,409,573  tons  were  received  or  shipped  from 
the  Chicago  River,  and  7,163,753  tons  at  the 
Calumet  River.  Practically  all  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Calumet  River  consisted  of  iron 
ore  amounting  to  4,414,964  tons,'  as  compared 
to  2,403,916  tons  received  at  Gary  during  the 
same  period,  and  1,133,193  tons  of  both  hard 
and  soft  coal.  The  lake  commerce  of  Chicago 
has  slightly  declined  during  the  past  decade, 
even  though  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of 
tonnage  received  and  shipped  from  the  Calu- 
met harbor,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  obstructions  in  th^  Chi- 


cago River  by  bridges  and  to  the  crookedness 
of  the  river.  The  city  has  recently  completed 
a  $5,000,000  pier  extending  3,000  feet  into  the 
lake  for  the  use  of  passenger  boats  and  pack- 
age freight.  In  1915  the  amount  of  paclrage 
freight  received  at  the  Chicago  River  amounted 
to  824,754  tons  and  the  shipments  were  432,678 
tons.  The  receipts  of  the  Chicago  custom- 
house for  1914  were  $9,147,600.  The  internal 
revenue  receipts  for  the  same  year  were  $15,- 
947,189.89,  or  a  total  of  $25,094,789.89. 

Chicago  and  the  Government  of  Illinois. 
—  The  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
numbers  51  senators  and  153  representatives, 
one  senator  and  three  representatives  being 
elected  from  each  district.  Of  these  districts 
14  are  wholly  and  4  partly  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  consists  of 
seven  judges  elected  one  in  each  of  seven  dis- 
tricts for  a  term  of  nine  years.  Chicago  is  in 
the  seventh  judicial  district.  The  five  counties 
composing  that  district  had  in  1910  a  total 
population  of  2,618,847,  of  which  Chicago  had 
2,185,283, 

Cook  County  forms  a  judicial  circuit  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  has  a  Superior  Court  of 
18  members  and  a  Circuit  Court  of  20  mem- 
bers. These  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion in  law  and  equit]^.  The  members  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  ^ars  by  the  voters 
of  the  county.  The  population  of  Cook  County, 
outside  of  Chicago,  in  1910  was  219,050. 

Three  judges  of  the  above  courts  are  desig- 
nated by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  sit 
as  an  appellate  court,  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  the  Circuit,  Superior  and  County  Courts. 
In  like  manner  six  other  judges  are  designated 
by  the  same  authority  to  form  two  branch 
appellate  courts. 

The  Criminal  Court  of  Cook  County  is 
formed  by  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  and  Su- 
perior Courts,  who  alternate  in  the  dutv  of  hold- 
ing such  court.  One  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
is  also  assigned  to  hold  the  Juvenile  Court, 
which  has  jurisdiction  under  the  act  to  regu- 
late the  treatment  of  dependent,  neglected  and 
delinquent  children.  Cook  County  also  has  a 
County  Court  and  a  Probate  Court,  each  con- 
sisting of  one  judge,  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  county^  for  a  term  of  four  years.  All  these 
courts  sit  m  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  Munici- 
pal Court,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  30 
associate  justices,  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
system  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  is  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  people's  court,  having  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  primary  nature. 

The  administration  of  the  court  provides 
for  specialized  courts,  such  as  the  boys'  court, 
dealing  with  offenders  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  21,  the  morals  court,  the  court  of  domestic 
relations  and  the  automobile  speeders'  court. 
A  psychopathic  laboratory  is  also  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  criminal  branch  of  the 
court. 

As  has  been  noted,  Chicago  contains 
2,185,283  of  the  2,405,233  people  of  Cook 
County  —  almost  the  total.  The  taxable  value 
of  property  in  Cook  County,  which,  by  State 
law,  is  one-third  of  the  assessed  full  real  value, 
is  $1,078,824,261  (1914).  The  taxable  value  of 
property  (1914)  in  Chicago  was  $1,000,797,060, 
or  over  90  per  cent  of  that  of  the  county. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  people  residing  in  Cook 
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Counhr  outside  the  limits  of  Oiicago  have 
their  business  in  the  city.  From  these  facts  it 
is  plain  that  Cook  County  is  largely  identical 
with  Chicago. 

The  affairs  of  the  county  are  administered 
by  a  county  board  of  15  members,  elected  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  Ten  are  elected  in  the 
city  and  five  from  that  part  of  the  county  out- 
side the  ci^.  The  president  of  the  board  is 
designated  by  the  people  at  the  election  for 
commissioners. 

The  City  Government. —  The  city  is  incor- 
porated under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  for 
municipal  corporations.  The  constitution  of 
Illinois  forbids  special  charters  for  corpora- 
tions, and  the  statutes  provide  in  detail  a 
scheme  of  government  for  cities. 

Local  legislation  and  general  administra- 
tive oversight  are  vested  in  the  city  council. 
This  body  consists  of  70  aldermen  and  the 
mayor.  Each  of  tlie  35  wards  elects  two  mem- 
bers for  a  term  of  two  years.  One-half  of  the 
members  of  the  council  are  chosen  each  spring. 
The  mayor  presides  over  the  council. 

The  mayor  is  the  administrative  head  of  the 
city.  He  is  chosen  by  popular  election  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  He  has  the  veto  power 
over  all  ordinances  passed  by  the  counal  and 
may  veto  separate  items  in  the  budget.  The 
city  council  may,  however,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  override  the  mayor's  disapproval.  The 
mayor  has  directive  control  over  the  adminis- 
trative departments.  He  appoints  the  heads  of 
departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
council.  All  other  employees  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, except  about  400  employed  principally 
in  the  law  department,  are  under  the  merit  sys- 
tem. 

The  city  treasurer  and  the  citjr  clerk  are 
elected  by  the  people.  The  main  administrative 
departments  are  those  of  finance,  law,  public 
works,  poHce,  fire,  health,  public  service,  build- 
ings, local  improvements,  municipal  courts  and 
public  welfare.  The  board  of  education,  the 
public  library  and  the  municipal  tuberculosis 
sanatarium  have*  special  taxes  levied  for  their 
support,  but  are,  strictly  speaking,  departments 
of  the  city  government.  Each  of  the  administra- 
tive departments  has  a  single  head,  except  the 
library,  educational  system,  house  of  correction, 
board  of  local  improvements  for  the  construc- 
tion of  street  improvements  by  special  assess- 
ment and  the  municipal  tuberculosis  sanato- 
rium, which  are  administered  by  boards  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  The  city  budget  is  made 
annually  by  the  city  council  and  the  same  body 
levies  a  tax  to  meet  the  greater  part  of  the 
expenses.  Water  rates  provide  the  cost  of 
water  supply.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cit/s  revenue,  practically  one-half,  is  derived 
from  Ucenses. 

The  board  of  education  forms  a  branch  of 
the  city  government.  The  21  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  city  council.  Seven  are  appointed  each 
year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  cityr  coun- 
cil at  the  request  of  the  board  of  education 
levies  an  annual  tax  on  city  property  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  system.  The  tax 
for  the  operation  of  the  schools  may  not  ex- 
ceed 1.2  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty. An  additional  tax,  usually  one-half  of  1 
per  cent,  is  levied  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and 
the  construction  of  new  buildings.    In  1915  the 


school  board  received  in  taxes  $14,536,608.63, 
of  which  $10,043,883.73  were  levied  for  the  op- 
eration ot  schools  and  $4,492,724.90  for  new 
buildings  and  sites.  Besides  revenue  from 
taxes,  the  board  of  education  received  on 
leases  of  school  property  and  from  other 
sources,  in  1915,  $1,760^93.44.  The  total  in- 
come of  the  school  board  annually  amounts  to 
over  $16,000,000.  The  public  schools  offer  free 
education  through  all  grades  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  high  schools,  and  the  law  makes  ele- 
mentary education  required.  The  board  of 
education  also  maintains  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers.'  There  are 
23  high  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  more 
than  23,000  pu|>ils,  and  284  elementary  schools. 
Students  finishing  the  high  school  course  are 
prepared  to  enter  college.  The  total  enrol- 
ment of  pupils  in  the  public  sdiools  in  1915 
was  317,004,  with  7,865  teachers. 

The  Park  System.—  The  parks  of  Chicago 
are  in  the  main  under  control  of  three  boards, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  city. 
These  boards  are  municipal  corporations,  cre- 
ated under  State  law  and  are  independent  of 
the  city  government.  The  members  of  the  Lin- 
coln Park  board  on  the  northside  and  those 
of  the  West  Park  board  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State.  The  members  of  the 
South  Park  board  are  appointed  by  the  judges 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  smaller  park  boards  in 
the  outlying  sections  of  the  city  and  the  city 
(corporate)  itself  also  has  under '  its  control 
many  playgrounds  and  bathing  beaches.  The 
park  system  forms  a  girdle  around  the  central 
portion  of  the  city  from  Lincoln  Park  on  the 
north  shore  to  tackson  Park  on  the  lake  shore 
at  the  south.  The  various  parks  are  connected 
by  a  series  of  boulevards.  The  total  area  of 
parks  was  3,915.4  acres  in  1915.  There  were 
also  74.25  miles  of  parkways  and  boulevards. 
Funds  for  the  parks  are  obtained  by  taxes 
levied  by  the  boards  on  the  property  within 
their  respective  districts  and  by  the  sale  of  a 
limited  amount  of  bonds. 

Chicago  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
development  of  small  parks  varying  in  size 
from  less  than  10  acres  to  75  acres,  scattered 
through  the  congested  portions  of  the  city  and 
equipped  with  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools 
and  assembly  halls.  The  equipment  is  in  con- 
stant use  throughout  the  year  and  the  parks 
serve  as  neighborhood  community  centres. 
There  are  24  such  parks  and  many  other 
smaller  playgrounds. 

A  metropolitan  park  district  was  created 
in  1913  by  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  acquisition  of  forest  areas  in 
and  near  the  city.    Several  large  tracts  aggre- 

¥iting  5,000  acres  have  already  been  purchased, 
he  proposed  forest  preserve  area  forms  a 
ring  around  the  city  and  lies  just  outside  of 
the  present  city  limits. 

The  Chicago  Sanitary  Districts- The  Chi- 
cago sanitary  district  was  authorized  by  act  of 
the  State  legislature  in  1889,  ratified  by  vote  of 
the  people  in  the  same  year  and  organized  in 
1890.  The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  taken 
from  the  lake,  being  pumped  into  the  mains  from 
a  series  of  stations  at  varying  distances  from 
the  shore.  The  city  drainage  also  was  of  ne- 
cessity carried  into  the  lake,  either  directly  or 
by  way  of  the  river.     Contamination  of  the 
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water  supply  it  was  hoped  to  avoid  by  carxyin^ 
the  pumping  stations  farther  into  the  lake  than 
it  was  supposed  the  sewage  outflow  would  eo 
without  purification  hy  air  and  sun.  As  the 
city  grew,  however,  it  became  manifest  that 
the  lake  water  was  dangerous  to  health,  and  in 
the  end  the  plan  was  devised  of  cutting  a  canal 
between  the  south  branch  of  the  Cbkap^o  River 
and  the  Desplaines  River,  with  a  pumi»ng  plant 
capable  of  turning  the  water  of  the  south 
branch  into  the  canal.  Then,  by  connecting  all 
the  sewers  with  the  river,  it  was  intended  to 
convert  the  city  d/ainage  into  the  Desplaines. 
As  all  parts  of  the  city  could  not  be  included 
in  the  new  drainage  area,  and  also  as  a  jgreat 
part  of  that  area  must  be  outside  the  city  lunits, 
a  drainage  district  was  created  known  as  the 
Chicago  sanitary  district  The  construction 
and  management  of  the  canal  within  that  dis- 
trict was  entrusted  to  a  board  of  nine  trustees, 
elected  by  the  people.  Funds  were  provided  by 
bonds  of  the  district  and  by  taxation.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  has  been  over  $66,000,000. 
Earth  was  broken  3  Sept.  1892,  and  the  water  of 
the  lake  was  turned  into  the  canal  2  Jan.  1900. 
Since  that  date  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Chi- 
cago River  no  longer  flows  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Its  waters  now  reach  the  Mississippi. 
The  sanitary  district  as  originally  created  com- 
prised all  of  Chicago  north  of  o7th  street  and 
some  43  square  miles  north  of  Cook  Cotmty 
outside  of  Chicago.  The  assessed  value  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  district  is  $1,098,037,554, 
of  which  $1,000,797,060  belong  to  that  portion 
within  the  city  —  a  percentage  of  90.2.  fey  law 
the  board  was  authorized  to  effect  loans  to  the 
amount  of  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  tax- 
able property  in  the  district,  provided  that  the 
total  should  not  exceed  $15,000,000.  The  tax 
levy  of  the  district  must  not  exceed  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  district. 

By  the  statute  of  1903  lar^e  additions  of 
territory  were  made  to  the  sanitary  district  so 
as  to  protect  the  lake  water  both  north  and 
south  of  the  original  area  and  the  district  now 
has  an  area  of  386  square  miles,  of  which 
1^,997  miles  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Sub- 
ordinate canals  have  been  cut  in  each  of  these 
territories,  connecting  ultimately  with  the  main 
canal.  The  north  shore  channel  is  about  eight 
miles  long  and  the  Sag  Channel  still  incom- 
plete, to  drain  the  Calumet  region,  will  be  16 
miles  long. 

The  main  channel  of  the  canal  from  river  to 
river  is  28.05  miles  long.  The  width  on  the 
bottom  varies  from  110  to  202  feet  The  min- 
imum depth  of  the  water  is  22  feet.  A  project 
for  a  navigable  waterway  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Mississippi  River  was  started  1^  the 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  by  the  Illinois  State 
legislature  in  1915.  Tlie  State  waterway  will 
connect  with  the  sanitary  canal  at  Joliet  and 
provide  for  an  8-foot  cli^nnel  to  Utica.  It  is 
proposed  later  to  complete  this  work  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The  sanitary  district  has  established  at  Lock- 
port  an  electric  generating  plant  at  which  elec- 
tric power  is  created  by  the  water  passing 
through  the  sanitary  canal.  The  city  street 
lights  are  supplied  with  current  from  this  water 
power  plant.  In  1915,  28^123  li^ts  were  thus 
supplied.  The  sanitary  district  also  sells  elec- 
tricity to  commercial  users  to  a  limited  extent 


The  hydro-electric  plant  is  the  largest  publicly 
owned  electric  light  plant  in  the  country,  and 
on  the  whole  has  been  quite  successful.  Prior 
to  the  building  of  the  sanitary  canal  the  death 
rate  froxn  typhoid  in  Chicago  was  very  high, 
but  now  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  country. 

Public  Works. — The  city  department  of 
public  works  has  charge  of  the  paving,  repair 
and  cleaning  of  streets  and  alleys,  of  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  sewers  and  of 
the  city  waterworks.  There  are  in  the  city  ap- 
proximately 3,094.44  miles  of  streets,  of  which 
2,059.34  miles  are  paved,  and  1,592.07  miles  of 
alleys.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  many  miles 
of  parkways  and  boulevards  under  the  care  of 
the  various  park  boards.  The  dty  sewers 
empty  into  the  drainage  canal  which  diverts 
the  city's  refuse  from  the  lake. 

The  waterworks  system,  which  has  cost  up 
to  1915  $61,697,000,  is  owned  by  the  city.  The 
plant  has  largely  been  built  out  of  the  annual 
revenue  which  in  1915  amounted  to  over  $6,500,- 
000,  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
supply  and  to  make  extensions  to  the  plant. 
The  pumping  stations  provided  the  city  during 
the  year  with  about  213,000,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  per  capita  use  is  236  gallons  i>er 
day  —  more  it  is  said  than  in  any  other  city 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  miles  of  pipe 
was  2,641  in  1915. 

The  City  Library.— The  Chicago  Public 
Library  contains  627.619  volumes.  The  main 
library  building  on  Michigan  avenue  between 
Randolph  and  Washington  streets,  cost  $2,000,- 
000.  The  income  of  the  library  board  (the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  mayor) 
is  about  $425,000,  mainly  derived  f  roni  taxation. 
The  library  maintains  33  branch  reading-rooms 
and  109  delivery  stations  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  T.  B.  Blackatone  Memorial 
Branch  Library  is  an  Ionic  building  of  gran- 
ite and  marble,  with  shelving  capacity  for 
25,000  books. 

The  City  Corporate.— The  city  corporate, 
that  is,  the  city  exclusive  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, public  library,  park-  boards  and  the 
Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  has  a  total 
ordinary  revenue  of  about  $30^)00,000  per  year. 
This  is  also  exclusive  of  the  amount  received 
for  waterworks,  for  the  payment  of  local  im- 
provements by  special  assessment,  and  other 
special  trust  funds,  such  as  the  amount  received 
by  the  city  from  the  operation  of  street  rail- 
ways which  amounts  to  almost  $3,000,000  per 
year.  The  gross  public  debt  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  1915  was  $31,924,600. 

Institatioiis  of  Private  Endowment.— The 
public  spirit  of  Chicago  citizens  is  manifest  in 
many  institutions  endowed  by  private  munifi- 
cence for  the  public  good. 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute  is  devoted  to 
maintaining  an  art  gallery  and  to  conducting 
education  in  art.  The  museum  contains  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  old  masters  and  of 
modern  painters,  besides  sculptures,  etchings, 
engravings  and  many  other  appropriate  art- 
objects.  The  enrollment  in  the  school  is  over 
2,9iX>  in  all  branches.  The  Ryerson  Library  of 
Art,  a  beautiful  wing  of  the  main  building,  con- 
tains about  8,000  volumes.  It  also  contains 
extensive  and  valuable  collections  of  photo- 
graphs and  slides. 

The  Newberry  Library  has  an  endowment 
of  $2,500,000  and  occupies  a  building  valued  at 
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$500^000.  The  library,  used  wholly  for  consul- 
tation, has  356,033  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  John  Crerar  Library  has  an  endowment 
of  $3,400,000.  The  books,  which  are  confined  to 
branches  of  science,  number  348^500,  besides 
115,000  pamphlets,  all  used  for  consultation 
only. 

The  library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute, 
which  has  quarters  In  the  county  courthouse, 
numbers  55,000  volumes. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  a  collec- 
tion of  40,000  books  and  75,000  pamphlets,  be- 
sides other  material  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Central  West. 

Higher  education  is  represented  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  b^r  the  professional  schools 
of  Northwestern  University,  by  the  Medical 
School  of  the  Umversity  of  Illinois,  by  the 
Loyola  University,  by  the  Armour  Institute  and 
the  Lewis  Institute  and  by  various  independent 
schools  of  law  and  medicine. 

The  University  of  Chicago  (q.v.)  opened  its 
doors  for  instruction  in  1892.  The  buildings 
are  situated  on  the  South  Side,  fronting  on  the 
Midway  Plaisance,  one  of  the  south  parkways. 
Its  assets  amount  to  about  $50,000,000.  The  en- 
rolment of  students  in  1915-16  numbered  8,510. 
The  university  consists  of  graduate  schools  and 
colleges  of  arts,  literature  and  science,  a  divin- 
ity school,  a  law  school,  a  medical  school,  a 
professional  school  for  teachers,  and  of  vari- 
ous otfier  activities,  including  a  press  depart- 
ment, which  publishes  both  books  and  period- 
icals. 

Northwestern  University  maintains  in  the 
city  its  schools  of  medicine,  law.  pharmacy,  den- 
tistry and  commerce.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Graduate  School,  the  College  of  En- 
gineering and  the  School  of  Music  are  in 
Evanston.  The  total  assets  of  the  university, 
including  grounds  and  buildings,  amount  to 
$10^500,(X)0.  The  total  number  ot  students  in 
all  departments  (1915-16)  was  5,293,  and  the 
members  of  the  faculties  numbered  452. 

Loyola  University  was  organized  in  1909. 
It  had  in  1915-16  127  instructors  and  1,542 
students.  The  Bennett  Medical  College  is  a^Ii- 
ated  with  this  institution. 

The  Lewis  Institute  is  a  polytechnic  school 
on  the  West  Side.  It  was  opened  for  instruc- 
tion in  1895,  the  endowment  at  that  time 
amounting  to  $1,600,000.  The  enrolment  for 
1915-16  included  3.280  students. 

The  Armour  Institute,  on  the  South  Side, 
is  also  a  polytechnic  school.  The  endowment 
amounts  to  $4,500,000,  and  the  enrolment  of 
students,  191S-16,  was  1,424. 

The  Field  Columbian  Museum  (q.v.)  is  an 
outcome  of  the  Exposition  of  1893.  The  mu- 
seum was  incorporated  in  that  year,  and  was 
at  the  outset  encircled  by  many  of  the  most  val- 
uable exhibits  which  had  been  made  at  Uie  Ex- 
position. The  original  endowment  of  $1,250,000 
was  the  gift  in  large  part  of  one  citizen.  Large 
acQuisitions  have  been  made,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  American  ethnology.  The  collections 
are  at  present  housed  in  one  of  the  remaining 
Exposition  buildings,  in  Jackson  Park.  By  the 
will  of  the  founder,  the  late  Marshall  Field, 
$8,000,000  was  left  to  the  museum  for  a  suit- 
able buildine,  which  is  now  under  construction 
as  part  of  me  project  for  the  beautification  of 
the  Lake  Front 


ChurchAS^— Religious  organizations  number 
some  1,150  churches  and  missions. 

Buainesa.—  Manufactures  and  commerce 
form  the  basis  of  Qiicago's  prosperity.  With 
the  development  of  the  West  and  the  extension 
of  railroads  the  industries  of  the  city  have 
grown  to  enormous  magnitude.  The  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  the  agricultural  imple- 
ment works  and  the  beet  and  i^rk  packing  are 
among  the  largest.  The  recepits  of  live  cattle 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  for  the  year  1915 
were  3,262,752,  of  sheep  3,510,015,  and  of  hogs 
7,652,071.  The  total  value  of  all  live  stock 
received  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  the  year 
1915  was  $370,938,156.  The  Cliicago  elevator 
warehouses  have  a  capacity  of  50,426,000 
bushels  of  grain. 

The  census  of  1910  records  (for  1909)  9,656 
manufacturing  establishments  for  Chicago,  with 
a  capital  of  $971,841,000,  an  average  number  of 
293,977  wage  earners,  salaries  and  wages 
amounting  to  $240,037,000,  and  a  product  valued 
at  $1,281313,000.  The  value  of  manufactured 
products  in  1904,  amounted  to  $955,036,000  —  an 
increase  of  $326,277,000,  or  34  per  cent  in  this 
five  year  period  This  product  actually  turned 
out  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  amount  of 
sales  for  that  year. 

Chicago  is  an  important  railway  centre,  be- 
sides being  favorably  situated  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan for  marine  commerce  through  the  Great 
Lakes.  Twenty-three  through  lines  of  railroad 
have  terminals  in  the  city.    There  are  no  roads 

?assing  through  Chicago.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
ore,  for  transfers  both  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers to  be  made  from  one  line  to  another.  This 
greatly  complicates  the  transportation  system 
of  the  city,  and  among  the  vital  improvements 
of  the  near  future  should  be  a  complete  reor- 
^[anization  of  these  matters,  in  aid  of  saving 
time  and  labor  and  cost  both  for  freight  and 
passengers.  The  old  Illinois  and  Michip,n 
C^anal  connecting  Chicago  with  the  Mississippi 
River  of  course  is  obsolete,  but  the  Drainage 
Canal  may  be  made  the  means  of  connection 
tmder  modem  conditions,  providing  an  ade- 
quate amoimt  of  work  is  done  on  Uie  Illinois 
River,  so  that  freight  may  pass  directly^  from 
the  Great  Lakes  system  to  the  Mississippi 
system  of  water  transportation. 

The  Plan  for  a  More  Beautiful  and  Con- 
venient City. —  Chicago,  like  most  other  cities, 
has  grown  to  an  extent  entirely  unforseen  at 
the  outset,  and  on  lines  resulting  from  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  the  locality.  The 
original  reason  for  the  settlement  was  the  lo- 
cation in  the  vicinity  of  a  harbor  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  near  the  carrying  place  between  the 
waters  of  that  lake  and  the  affluents  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  ground  was  flat  and  marshy, 
being  therefore  in  many  ways  entirely  incon- 
venient for  city  building.  As  population  in- 
creased streets  extended  toward  the  north  and 
south  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  westward 
over  the  prairie.  It  was  very  difficult  to  provide 
suitable  pavements  for  the  streets  and  at  the 
same  time  suitable  foundations  for  large  build- 
ings. ^  Such  building  have  had  to  be  erected 
on  piles,  which  originally  did  not  go  down 
deeper  than  a  clay  sub-stratum.  In  later  years 
concrete  piles  have  been  carried  down  to  the 
bedrock.  There  was  a  time  when  it  became 
necessary  to  grade  the  streets  up,  and  this  in- 
volved me  correlative  necessity  of  lifting  the 
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buildings  along  these  street  Hnes.  In  the  main, 
streets  nave  been  made  at  right  angles,  with  an 
occasional  diagonal  following  the  hne  of  some 
old  highway  leading  out  into  the  State.  On  the 
south  side  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  oc- 
cupies the  lake  shore  for  several  miles,  thus 
preventing  read>r  access  to  the  beach  and  largely 
cutting  off  the  city  from  the  use  of  the  lake. 

After  the  World's  Fair  of  1893  serious  study 
was  given  to  the  question  of  a  possible  re-crea- 
tion of  city  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  fur- 
ther development  in  accordance  with  funda- 
mental principles  of  beauty  and  advantage. 
The  Commeraal  Club  of  the  city  appointed  a 
Commission  of  28  of  its  members,  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  also  appointed  a  very  large 
cominittee  of  citizens,  to  consider  the  same 
question.  This  was  in  1909.  After  careful 
study  a  systematic  plan  was  evolved  looking 
toward  the  re-creation  of  the  lines  of  city 
growth  in  a  very  important  way.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  heart  of  the  city  should  be  con- 
nected in  a  systematic  manner  with  the  sur- 
rounding districts  by  two  great  arterial  systems, 
rectangular  and  diagonal.  Certain  existing 
streets  should  be  widened  and  made  the  main 
arteries  of  commerce.  It  was  further  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  park  system  by  completing 
the  existing  park  belt,  by  securing  another  sys- 
tem of  parks  more  remote  from  the  present 
settled  area  and  by  adding  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  parks.  In  order  to  complete  the 
existing  park  system  the  plan  contemplates 
filling  in  shallows  on  the  South  Side  between 
the  centre  of  the  city  and  Jackson  Parle  thus 
creating  a  system  of  islands  which  are  to  be  im- 
proved and  connected  by  bridges,  leaving  a 
waterway  of  lagoons  between  this  new  park- 
way and  the  mainland.  The  lake  front  on  the 
North  Side  is  now  being  improved  by  an  exten- 
sion of  Lincoln  Park  on  made  land.  When 
this  extension  is  completed  the  lake  frontage 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  for  eight  miles 
will  be  parked  or  boulevarded.  The  plan  also 
contemplates  reconstructing  the  location  of  the 
railway  passenger  stations  and  freight-yards 
in  such  way  as  to  facilitate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  removal  of  freight-yards  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
communication  convenient  and  rapid  for  rail- 
way passengers.  This  last  of  course  involves 
a  complete  subway  traction  system.  The  plan 
also  involves  the  creation  of  a  civic  centre  for 
the  main  administrative  buildings,  so  situated 
as  to  be  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
city. 

This  plan  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  of 
course  will  require  many  years  to  carry  to 
completion.  At  the  same  time,  when  completed 
it  will  make  the  city  far  more  beautiful,  and 
far  more  convenient,  and  will  provide  for  its 
future  development  in  a  y/ay  that  is  systematic 
rather  than  haphazard.  The  City  Beautiful 
will  become  also  the  City  Comfortable. 

Bibliof:raphy.— Moses,  ^Illinois,  Historical 
and  Statistical';  Andreas,  *  History  of  Chi- 
cago >  ;  Blanchard,  *  History  of  Illinois  and 
Chicago^;  Moses  and  Kirtland,  ^History  of 
Chicago  >•  Annual  Report  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce; Board  of  Trade  City  of  Chicago 
Quarterly  Statistics;  Comptroller's  Annual  Re- 
port; Report  of  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers; Report  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Commission- 
ers; Report  of  the  West  Park  Commissioners; 


Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac;  annual  reports 
of  various  institutions. 

Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

CHICAGO,  University  of.  located  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.  A  Baptist  institution  known  as  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  founded  in  1857, 
and  was  compelled  to  close  its  work  in  1886. 
Shortly  after  the  closing  of  that  institution,  a 
movement  for  the  founding  of  a  lar^e  univer- 
sity was  begun  by  the  American  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society  at  the  suggestion  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  (q.v.).  The  present  university  was 
chartered  in  1890,  and  opened  to  students  in 
1892;  Mr.  Rockefeller  contributed  the  larger 
part  of  the  original  endowment  fund  to  which 
he  has  since  added  gifts  amounting  to  about 
$40,000,000.  The  university  was  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  William  R.  Harper 
(q.v.V  who  was  its  president  until  his  death, 
and  largely  directed  and  controlled  its  admin- 
istrative and  educational  policy.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  charter,  the  president  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  trustees  must  be  members  of  a 
Baptist  church,  but  there  is  no  denominational 
control. 


Seal  of  th«  University  of  Chicago. 

The  university  includes  the  following  de- 
partments: (1)  the  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Academies;  (2)  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion; (3)  the  University  Libraries,  Lab- 
oratories and  Museums  j  (4)  the  University 
Press;  (5)  the  University  Affiliated  Schools. 
The  Schools,  Colleges  and  Academies  include : 

(1)  the  Schools,  which  are  the  Divinity  School, 
the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  the 
School  of  Education,  the  Law  School  and  the 
Medical  School  (partly  organized) ;  the  School 
of  Technology,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  School  of  Music  are  yet  to  be  established; 

(2)  the  Colleges,  the  College  of  Arts,  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  the  College  of  Science,  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  and 
the  University  College  and  College  of  Educa- 
tion; (3)  the  Academies,  the  University 
High  School,  directly  under  University  con- 
trol and  numerous  other  secondaiy  schools 
affiliated  with  the  University.  E!ach  Col- 
lege is  divided  into  a  Junior  Colleg^e  and  a 
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Senior  College,  the  former  including  the  first 
half  of  the  currictiluxn,  corresponding  to  the 
wo  lie  of  the  usual  college  Freshmen  and  Sojph- 
omore  years,  the  latter  the  work  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years.  The  academic  year  tor  all 
departments  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
12  weeks,  and  each  quarter  into  two  terms 
of  six  weeks  each;  the  courses  are  arranged 
with  the  work  of  12  weeks  or  six  weeks  as 
a  tmit,  and  students  may  enter  upon  their  work 
at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  and  may  be 
absent  from  the  university  during  any  quarter 
they  desire.  The  summer  quarter  has  a  large 
attendance  of  teachers,  and  others  outside  me 
regular  student  body,  but  an  increasing  number 
of  regular  students  continue  their  work  in  the 
summer.  Instructors  from  other  universities 
are  added  to  the  staff  for  this  quarter.  The 
courses  are  classified  as  majors  and  minors,  a 
major  course  requiring  four  to  five  hours  of 
classroom  work  for  12  weeks,  a  minor 
four  to  five  hours  classroom  work  for  six 
weeks;  the  regular  work  of  a  student  during 
each  term  of  a  quarter  is  three  minors  or  the 
equivalent.  The  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature 
and  Science  confer  the  degree  of  A.B.,  Ph.B. 
and  S.B.  for  the  completion  of  the  full  woric 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges;  the  College 
of  Commerce  confers  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  The 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  is  largely  pre- 
scribed for  each  degree;  the  work  of  the 
Senior  Colleg^es  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science 
is  elective,  with  the  limitation  that  the  student 
may  not  elect  more  than  half  his  work  from 
any  one  department;  the  electives  are  further 
limited  by  the  degree  to  be  received.  The  work 
of  the  Senior  College  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  is  divided  into  four 
divisions:  (1)  Business;  (2)  Business  Teach- 
ing; (3)  Secretarial;  (4)  Philanthropic  Serv- 
ice. The  University  College  is  conducted 
by  the  universi^  in  the  centre  of  the 
aty,  and  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  teachers.  It  confers  the  degrees  of 
A.B.,  Ph.B.  and  S.B.,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degrees  in  the  other  col- 
leges. The  Divinity  School  includes:  (1)  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  for  college  grad- 
uates; (2)  the  English  Theological  Seminary; 
(3)  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Semi- 
nary; (4)  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary. 
The  Graduate  Divinity  School  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.D.,  A.M.  and 
PkD.;  certain  studies  are  prescribed  for  all 
courses;  the  others  are  elective,  depending 
upon  the  degree  to  be  obtained.  The  English 
Theological  Seminary  o£Fers  resident  courses 
in  the  summer  quarter,  and  non-resident 
courses  during  the  other  quarters;  the  course 
covers  four  years'  work.  The  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Literature  and  the  Ogden  School 
of  Science  confer  the  degrees  of  AM.,  M.S., 
Ph.M.  and  Ph.D.  The  Law  School  was  or^ 
ganized  in  1902;  it  requires  for  admission  the 
equivalent  of  three  years  of  college  work,  and 
confers  the  bachelor's  degree  (A.B.,  Ph.B.  or 
S.B.)  after  one  year's  work  in  the  Law  School, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  (J.D.)  is  con- 
ferred on  the  completion  of  the  full  course 
(three  years) ;  special  students  who  maintain 
a  high  standing  are  granted  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  The  Medical  School  offers  the  courses 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  curric- 
ulum  only;    Rush   Medical   College    (q.v.)    is 


affifiated  with  the  university  and  provides  a 
full  medical  course.  In  191/,  however,  a  basis 
for  a  great  new  medical  school  was  laid  through 
the  provision  of  a  fund  of  $5,461,500.  The 
Rush  Medical  School  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  new  medical  school  and  will  be  used  for 
graduate  instruction.  The  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal, the  McCormick  Memorial  Institute  and  the 
Sprague  Institute  are  also  parts  of  the  new 
plan.  Within  the  universitv  quadraneles  will 
be  built  the  A.  M.  Billing's  Memorial  fiospital, 
the  Max  Epstein  Dispensary  and  a  completely 
equipped  medical  college  conferring  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion offers  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers 
which  lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  S.B. 
The  University  Extension  Division  offers  cor- 
responding courses,  which  entitle  the  student 
completing  them  to  university  credit ;  for  fuller 
description  of  these  courses  see  the  article  on 
University  Extension.  The  University  Library 
comprises  the  general  library,  departmental 
libraries,  the  branch  libraries  and  the  traveling 
libraries  of  the  University  Extension  Division. 
The  Yerkes  Observatory,  founded  in  1892,  is 
located  on  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  near  the  town  of 
Williams  B.ay;  it  offers  special  facilities  for 
advanced  work  in  astronomy.  The  university 
press  publishes  books,  pamphlets  and  depart- 
mental journals.  The  journals  are  The  J  out' 
nal  of  Political  Economy,  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology,  American  Journal  of  Sem^ 
itic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Biblical  World, 
The  Astrophysical  Journal,  Journal  of  Geology, 
School  Review,  Botanical  Gazette,  American 
Journal  of  Theology,  The  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  Modem  Philology^  The  University 
Record,  Weekly  Calendar  and  Classical 
Philology, 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of 
the  university,  but  those  who  enter  the  Divinity 
School  are  not  expected  or  encouraged  to 
take  up  the  work  of  public  preaching.  The 
students  m^ntain  a  Men's  Club,  Greek  let- 
ter fraternities,  a  Dramatic  Club,  a  Glee 
Club,  an  Athletic  Association,  and  numerous 
smaller  societies  and  clubs.  Some  of  the 
students,  nearly  one-third,  live  in  the  univer- 
8it>r  dormitories  on  the  campus;  a  few  live  in 
their  fraternity  houses;  but  the  greater  part 
live  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  All  students 
are  required  to  wear  the  academic  cap  and  gown 
on  formal  occasions.  The  university  campus 
lies  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks, 
facinp;  the  Midway  Plaisance  on  the  south.  The 
buildings,  of  which  there  are  40,  are  built  of 
Indiana  limestone,  all  in  the  same  general  style 
of  architecture^  an  English  Gothic;  they  are 
grouped  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  plan,  which 
IS  not  yet  worked  out  to  completion,  but  allows 
for  numerous  additions.  The  library  contains 
545,000  volumes,  bound  and  catalogued,  100,000 
volumes  uncatalogued  and  about  250,000  pam- 
phlets. The  stuaents  (on  the  basis  of  nine 
months'  attendance)  number  about  10,000 
and  the  faculty  400.  The  general  assets  of 
the  university  amount  to  about  $41,400,000 
about  half  of  which  represents  bmldings, 
grounds  and  equipment,  the  remainder  repre^ 
senting  investments.  The  -current  expenses  now 
reach  about  $2,100,000  annually. 

Though  the  University  of  Chicago  is  the 
youngest  of  the  large  universities  of  the  United 
States,   it   has   talren   a  leading   position.    Its 
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standards  of  scholarship  are  the  highest,  and 
it  carries  out  the  true  university  ideal,  off eiing 
the  best  of  opportunities  for  graduate  and  re* 
search  work,  and  emphasizing  that  part  of  its 
work.  Its  policy  is  in  many  ways  unique^  no- 
tably in  the  establishment  of  the  summer 
term.  Two  other  characteristics  of  the  imiver^ 
sity  are  the  quarter  system,  which  permits  a 
student  to  take  his  work  when  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  him  and  saves  him  from  losing  a 
year  because  of  some  enforced  absence  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
enough  force  of  instructors  to  keep  the  classes 
small,  thus  ensuring  students  individual  atten- 
tion. Through  these  affiliations  it  has  exerted 
a  wide  influence  on  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  Middle  West,  particularly;  and  through 
its  University  Extension  Department  it  has 
come  into  close  touch  with  the  general  public 
and  the  work  of  ^popular  education.' 

CHICAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD, 
a  system  operated  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  by 
a  company  of  the  same  name,  a  consolidation  of 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company 
(old)  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway  Com- 
pany, effective  14  March  1906.  The  company 
furcnased  the  property  of  the  Saint  Louis, 
^eoria  and  Northern  Railway  Company  and 
also  acquired  over  98  per  cent  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Corn- 
pan  v,  whence  its  title.  The  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  Company,  operating  under  a  charter 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  dated  18  Feb.  1861,  was 
originally  the  Alton  and  Sangamon  Railroad 
Company,  afterward  known  as  the  Chicago  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  Company.  The  new  com- 
pany on  3  April  1900  leased  for  a  term  of  99 
vears  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  with  its 
leased  lines  and  agreed  to  pay  as  rental  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  Company,  the  rentals  payable  by  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company  under 
the  leases  of  the  Joliet  and  Chicago  Kailroad, 
Kansas  Cit^,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
and  Louisiana  and  Missouri  River  Railroad, 
taxes  and  the  surplus  net  earnings  of  die 
leased  properties.  It  owns  one-third  of  the 
stock  of  the  Joliet  Union  Depot  Company  and 
one-twelfth  that  t)f  the  Kansas  City  Terminal 
Railway  Company.  On  16  Dec.  19(X2  the  com- 
pany was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Ter- 
minal Railroad  Association  of  Saint  Louis,  and 
became  the  owner  of  one-fourteenth  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  terminal  companv.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1915,  the  company 
operated  1,052.49  miles  of  track;  of  this  it 
owned  687.68  miles  and  operated  327.79  miles 
of  leased  lines,  and  in  addition  operated  jointly 
with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicapno  and 
Saint  Louis  Railway  Company  the  line  be- 
tween Wann  and  East  Saint  Louis,  17.85  miles. 
The  system  also  comprised  253.08  miles  of 
second  track,  1.72  of  third  track  and  1.63  miles 
of  fourth  track,  449.07  miles  of  sidings,  giving 
a  total  length  of  all  tracks,  1,757.99  miles.  The 
operating  divisions  of  the  system  exclusive  of 
trackage  rights  are:  Sherman,  111.,  to  Grov«, 
111.,  50.66  miles;  Chicago,  III,  to  East  Saint 
Louis,  111.,  279'.9S  miles:  Coal  City  Line,  Joliet, 
111.,  to  Mazonia,  111.,  26.92  miles;  Dwight,  111., 
to  Washington  and  Lacon,  111.,  80.77  miles; 
Roodhouse,  111.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  251.17 
miles ;  Bk>omington,  111.,  to  Godfrey,  111.,  150^83 
Mexico,  Ma.,  to  Cedar  Citi^  Mo.,  50.10  miles. 


miles;  Godfrey,  Dl.,  to  Wanh,  111.  7.36  miles; 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1915  was 
3,677,113,  an  increase  of  5.94  ptr  cent  over  1914; 
7,864,283  tons  of  revenue  freight  were  carried, 
a  decrease  of  7J1  per  cent;  but,  on  accotmt  of 
an  increase  in  the  average  rate  obtained,  there 
was  a  gain  of  3.47  per  cent,  the  total  freig^ 
revenue  amounting  to  $9,200,546.54.  The  total 
earnings  for  year  to  30  June  1915  were  $14,- 
245,623.76;  operating  expenses,  |1 1,072706.81, 
yielding  net  earnings,  $2,660,583.78.  Other  in- 
come of  $97,236.96  gave  a  total  of  $2,757,820.75. 

CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  AND 
OUINCY  RAILROAD,  popularly  known  as 
the  ^Burlington  Route,*  a  system  operating  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  loWa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  South 
Dakota  and  Montana.  The  nucleus  of  the  sys- 
tem originated  in  the  Aurora  Branch  Railroad 
Company,  chartered  12  Feb.  1849,  a  name 
changed  to  Chicago  and  Aurora  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 22  June  1852,  and  to  the  present  corpo- 
rate title  14  Feb.  1855.  The  eariiest  construct- 
ed portions  of  the  system  were  the  section  of 
the  main  line  from  Chicago  to  Me^ndota  and  the 
branch  from  Aurora  to  West  Chicago.  By 
construction,  consolidation  and  purchase,  the 
system  has  enlarged  to  its  present  size.  The 
system  was  leased  I  Oct.  1901  to  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway  Company  for 
99  years  and  operated  by  the  railway  com- 
pany until  1  Tuly  1907,  when  the  lease  was 
canceled  and  the  railroad  resumed  contro>  and 
operation. 

Mileage.— The  length  of  road  operated  and 
controlled  30  June  1915  was  9,365.94  miles:  of 
this  mileage  9,008.41  miles  were  owned  aoso- 
lutely  by  the  company.  The  mileage  is  lo- 
cated as  follows:  1,671.58  miles  in  Illinois; 
222.49  miles  in  Wisconsin;  23.61  miles  in  Min- 
nesota; 1,365.12  miles  in  Iowa;  1,122,30  miles 
in  Missouri;  2,850.34  miles  in  Nebraska;  259.32 
miles  in  Kansas;  394.36  miles  in  Colorado; 
134.38  miles  in  Montana;  279.95  miles  in  South 
Dakota;  and  684.96  miles  in  Wyoming.  The 
roads  east  of  the  Missouri  River  total  4,387.94 
miles,  the  roads  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
4,620.47  miles.  The  principal  sections  arc : 
Main  line,  Chicago,  111.,  to  Denver,  Colo., 
1,077.01  miles;  Aurora,  111.,  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  385.35  miles;  Galesburg,  111.,  and  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  City  and  Saint  Joseph, 
Mo.,  486.14  miles;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  Billings, 
Mont,  836.03  miles  and  other  divisions  and 
branches  6,223.88  miles,  all  operated  as  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad.  The 
Company  also  controls,  through  ownership  of 
securities,  the  Quincy,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City 
Railroad  261.62  miles  and  the  Colorado  and 
Southern  Railway  1,968.05  miles,  and  has  a 
total  of  357.53  miles  of  leased  trackage  rights. 

Equipment.— The  equipment  of  the  com- 
pany, 30  June  1915  comprised  1,773  locomotives, 
1,285  passenger  cars,  65,843  freight  cars,  5,649 
miscellaneous  cars  and  41  units  of  floating 
equipment;  total  of  cars,  locomotives,  etc.,  74,- 
591.  For  year  ended  30  June  1915 :  total  operat- 
ing revenue,  $91,125,060.67;  operating  expenses, 
$60,441,367.04;  net  operating  revenue,  $30^683,- 
693.63 ;  deductions  from  net  operating  revenues, 
$4,105,665.23;  operating  income,  $26,578k02a40; 
other  income,  $1,224,069.41;  gross  corporate  in- 
come, $27,802,097.81 ;  deductions  from  gross  cor- 
porate income,  $22,720,982.46;  surplus  for  the 
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year,  $5^1,115J5;  22706,392  passengers  and 
31,758»791  tons  of  freight  earned;  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Company  was  $110,839,100;  the 
funded  debt  $181,690,000. 

CHICAGO  GREAT  WESTERN  RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY,  popularly  known  as  the 
*Com  Belt  Route*  a  system  operating  in 
Illinois^  ^^^^  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  company  was  organized  11  Aug. 
1909,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasinp^  the  properties  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  and  sold  tmder  judicial  de- 
cree. 

Mileage. — For  the  fiscal  year  ending  30 
June  191 S,  the  company  operated  1,427.10  miles 
of  railway,  of  which  1,410.13  (less  68.96  miles  in 
Minnesota,  between  Mankato  and  Randolph, 
leased  to  the  M.  St  P.  R.  &  D.  E.  T.  Co.)  are 
owned  and  85.93  are  operated  under  trackage 
rights.  The  line  extends  from  Chicago,  IlL  via 
Oelwein,  Iowa,  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  4/127 
miles;  from  Oelwein  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
364.01  miles;  from  Oelwein  to  Omaha,  Keb., 
283.64  miles:  Havfield,  Minn.,  to  Clarion  Iowa, 
99.71  miles ;  Randolph,  Minn.,  to  Winona,  Minn., 
and  Osage  Iowa,  208.47  miles;  total,  1,427.10 
miles.  The  Company  also  owns  all  the  stock 
of  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Pacific  and 
Mason  Qty  and  Port  Dodge  railroad  com- 
panies, operating  in  1915,  206.47  miles  and 
383.35  miles,  respectively,  which  are  included 
above.  The  earnings  and  expenses  of  each  line 
are  kept  separate. 

Equipment.—  The  rolling  stock  consisted  of 
292  locomotives,  with  a  total  traction  power  of 
9,769,000  pounds;  11,110  frei^t  cars;  179  pas- 
senger cars  and  472  miscellaneous  cars.  The 
total  operating  revenues  for  year  ending  30 
June  1915  were  $13,920,684;  the  operating  ex- 
penses, $10,450,727;  taxes,  $580,026,  leaving  a 
total  net  revenue  of  $2,889,931.  Compared  with 
the  year  1914  both  the  gross  revenues  and 
operating  expenses  for  the  year  1915  decreased, 
the  latter  in  a  lesser  ratio,  so  that  the  net 
revenues  showed  a  decrease  of  $37,409. 

Business  and  Ponded  Debt— In  1915  there 
were  2,825,496  passengers  and  157,642,318  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile  compared  with 
2,398,685  and  138,735,465,  respectively,  in  1910, 
the  year  of  reorganization.  The  average  rate 
per  passenger  per  mile  was  1.950  cents  m  1915 
as  against  1.905  cents  in  1910.  The  compara- 
tive revenue  tonnage  was  5,642,764  and  4,623,- 
102,  and  tons  hauled  one  mile  1,378,504,602  and 
1,189,185,332.  The  rate  per  ton  mile  was  7 
mills  in  1915  and  7.18  mills  in  1910.  The  per- 
manent capital  of  the  company  authorized  at 
$96,000,000  is  represented  by  two  classes  of 
stock  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each;  of  this 
amount  $89,076,915  were  outstanding  30  June 
1915,  leaving  $6,923,085  still  issuable.  The  state- 
ment of  the  funded  debt  of  proprietary  lines 
on  30  June  1915  was  as  follows:  Mason  Qty 
and  Fort  Dodge  Railroad  Company;  issued  and 
outstanding,  $12,000,000  J  funded  debt  per  mile, 
^1,980.39.  The  funded  debt  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Company,  30  June  1915,  was: 
issued  and  outstanding,  $25,881,000;  funded 
debt  per  mile^  $25,008.21.  The  mortgages  are 
secured  by  valuable  leaseholds  of  long  tenure. 
The  proprietary  lines,  being  new,  have  not  yet 
developed  their  full  earning  capacity.  • 


CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  111.,  dty  in  Cook 
County,  28  miles  south  of  Chicago,  on  the 
Michigan  Central  and  other  railroads.  The 
dty  manufactures  iron  and  steel  goods,  car- 
riages, chemicals,  glass,  lumber,  cars,  linseed 
oil,  pianos,  brick  and  fireproofine  materials.  It 
has  a  hospital  and  a  Carnegie  library.  Chicago 
Heights  was  settled  in  1^5  and  received  its 
dty  charter  in  1900.  The  waterworks  are  mu- 
nidpally  owned    Pop.  14,525. 

CHICAGO,  INDIANAPOLIS  AND 
LOUISVILLE  RAILWAY.  The  company 
which  built  the  first  portion  of  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Railway  was  the  New 
Albany  &  Salem  Railroad  Company,  chartered 
8  July  1847,  to  build  a  railway  between  the 
points  named  in  its  title,  a  distance  of  35  miles. 
Work  was  begun  in  1849  and  the  road  was 
completed  and  opened  to  traffic  in  January  1850. 
Amendments  to  its  charter  empowered  the  Com- 
pany to  extend  the  road  to  any  place  within 
the  State,  and  work  was  begun  on  an  extension 
to  Michigan  City  in  1850^  and  was  completed 
and  opened  to. the  public  in  1854.  The  section 
from  Crawfordsville  to  Lafayette  was  built  by 
the  Crawfordsville  &  Wabash  Railroad  Com- 
pany, completed  in  1852.  and  was  purchased  by 
the  New  Albany  &  Salem  Railroad  Company. 
The  company  (fid  not  prosper  and  in  1857  it 
defaulted  interest  on  its  bonds,  and  in  1858  was 
turned  over  to  D.  D.  Williamson,  of  New  York, 
as  trustee,  and  operated  by  him  until  October 
1868,  when  a  suit  for  foredosure  was  brought 
and  the  road  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
passing  the  next  year,  under  foreclosure  sale, 
to  the  first  and  second  mortgage  bondholders, 
who  organized  a  new  company  under  the  name 
of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago  Rail- 
way Company.  Various  law  suits  kept  the  road 
in  the  courts  for  several  years  from  this  date, 
but  in  Mav  1881  a  consolidation  was  effected 
with  the  Chicago  &  Indianapolis  Air  Line  Rail- 
way. 

In  January  1882  the  northern  extension  of 
the  line  was  completed  to  a  point  near  Ham- 
mond, where  a  junction  was  made  with  the 
Chicago  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  thus  giving  a  line 
into  Chicago.  Work  was  completed  on  the 
southern  extension  to  a  point  four  miles  north 
of  Indianapolis  in  October  1882  and,  using  the 
tracks  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  for  these 
four  miles,  in  May  1883  trains  were  run  through 
from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis.  Subsequently  the 
unfinished  portions  of  the  road  were  completed 
and  the  company  used  its  own  tracks  for  the 
entire  distance.  In  1889  the  company  took  a 
30  years'  lease  from  the  Louisville  Southern 
Railroad  for  its  line  from  Louisville  to  Burpin, 
Ky.,  and  another  for  its  Lexington  extension.^ 
In  March  1890,  during  disputes  growing  out 
of  the  action  of  newly-elected  directors  of 
the  lessee  road,  the  Louisville  Southern  Com- 
pany took  possession  of  both  of  the  leased 
branches  of  its  road  by  force,  and  a  very 
stormy  period  of  litigation  followed. 

On  1  March  1^6  the  Company  bought  the 
Orleans,  West  Baden  &  French  Lick  Springs 
Railwasr  and  completed  the  construction  of  its 
lines  within  one  year.  On  1  April  1886,  the 
Company  bought  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Bedford 
&  Bloomfield  Railroad  Company,  amounting  to 
$600,000.  Both  of  these  lines  are  now  merged 
in  the  present  company. 
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In  June  1879  the  Chicago  8i  Western  Indiana 
Railroad  Company  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  Chicago  terminal  to  several 
different  companies  desirous  of  entering  the 
city»  and  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago 
became  a  fifth  owner  in  the  concern.  In  No- 
y  vember  1882  the  Belt  Railway  Company  of  Chi- 
^^o  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
tne^ various  railroad  termmajk  warehouses  and 
other  facilities  in  the  city.  The  five  companies 
that  formed  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 
Railway  Compan]^  became  the  stockholders  in 
this  new  con>oration. 

In  August  1896  a  "receiver  for  the  Louisville. 
New  Albany  &  Chicago  Railroad  was  appointed 
at  the  instance  of  its  creditors.  In  October  of 
that  year  the  consolidated  mortage  interest 
was  defaulted,  and  a  reorganization  plan  was 
proposed.  On  1  July  1897  the  purchasing  com- 
mittee under  the  plan  of  reorganization  deliv* 
ered  the  road  to  a  company  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville Railway  Company.  On  15  March  1899  the 
capital  account  showed  a  stock  issue  of 
$5,000,000  preferred  and  $10,500,000  common 
stock,  and  a  bonded  debt  of  $13,177,000. 

In  September  1899  the  company  began  the 
operation  of  the  Indian  Stone  Railway,  extend- 
ing from  Gear  Creek  to  Harrodsburg,  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles,  which  was  constructed  under  ' 
contract  with  the  company  in  1898-99. 

In  May  1902  control  of  the  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville  Railroad  passed  to  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Southern  Railway  Company,  these  two  com- 
panies having  acquired  51  per  cent  of  the  cap- 
ital shares  of  the  first  named  company.  ^  In 
September  1902  a  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  for 
the  joint  use  of  10  miles  of  their  road  west 
from  Switz  City,  for  a  period  of  25  years,  thus 
giving  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Railwav  an  entrance  into  valuable  coal  fields. 
A  similar  contract  was  made  in  Ma^  1903  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  the  joint  use  of 
that  part  of  its  track  between  Switz  Qty  and 
Gosport  Junction. 

Equipment  and  Earnings.— On  30  June 
1915  the  company  owned  508.79  miles  of  main 
track,  275.62  miles  of  siding  and  used  under 
contract  113.62  miles  of  track,  making  a  total 
of  line  operated  622.41  miles.  The  equipment 
comprises  147  engines,  6,743  freight  cars,  120 
passenger  cars  and  155  company  service  cars. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1915  the  total 
earnings  were  $6,559,664.95  and  the  operating 
expenses  were  $4,678,021.14,  leaving  a  net  rev- 
enue from  railway  operations  of  $1,881,643.81. 
The  gross  income  was  $1,794314.45;  the  total 
deductions  from  g^oss  income  were  $1,555,040.99, 
leaving  a  net  income  of  $239,773.46. 

CHICAGO  JUNCTION,  Ohio,  village  in 
Huron  County,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, 60  miles  southwest  of  Cleveland.  It  has 
fine  sulphur  springs,  owns  the  waterworks  and 
lighting  plant.  The  repair  shops  of  the  Balti- 
more ana  Ohio  are  the  principal  source  of  em- 
ployment.   Pop.  2,950. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  SAINT 
PAUL  RAILWAY,  a  system  operated  by  the 
company  of  the  same  name  in  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Midiigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South 


Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Washington. 

History^ — The  organization  was  chartered 
as  the  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Com- 
pany, 5  May  1863»  the  projectors  being  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  foreclosure  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road. The  Milwaukee  and  Western,  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Horicon,  The  Ripon  and  Wolf 
River  railroads,  and  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  were 
subsequently  acquired  by  purchase,  and  under 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  present  name  was 
adopted  14  Feb.  1874,  when  the  total  length  of 
completed  roads  owned  equalled  1,399  miles. 

Equipment.  Earnings  and  Funded  Debt 
—  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1915  the 
company  operated  10,075.61  miles  of  main  track, 
of  which  1,823.59  miles  were  located  in  Wiscon- 
sin; 475.95  miles  in  Illinois;  1,936.54  miles  in 
Iowa;  1,250.73  miles  in  Minnesota;  379.93  miles 
in  North  Dakota;  1,794.89  miles  in  South  Da- 
kota; 147.68  miles  in  Missouri;  245.41  miles  in 
Michigan;  6.30  miles  in  Nebraska;  .77  mile  in 
Kansas;  1,057.21  miles  in  Montana;  199.41 
miles  in  Idaho  and  757.20  miles  in  Washington. 
The  main  track  owned  solely  by  the  company 
amounted  to  9,61722  miles  which  with  1,023.50 
miles  of  second  track,  21.72  miles  of  third 
track,  13.11  miles  of  fourth  track,  46.98  miles 
of  connection  tracks  and  3,104.48  miles  of  yard 
tracks,  sidings  and  spur  tracks,  gives  a  total  of 
13,827.01  miles  owned  solely  by  the  Company. 
^  Jointly  with  other  companies  it  owned  103.45 
miles  of  main  track,  6.14  miles  of  second  track, 
1.94  miles  of  third  track,  1.93  miles  of  fourth 
track,  5.92  miles  of  connection  tracks,  175J4 
miles  of  yard  tracks,  sidings  and  spur  trades; 
total  294.72  miles,  and  also  leased  354.94  miles 
of  main  track.  76.47  miles  of  second  track,  1.14 
miles  of  third  track,  total  432.55  miles,  raving 
a  trackage  for  the  entire  system  of  14,554^ 
miles.  Extensions  from  the  end  of  track  south- 
east of  Gleason,  Wis.,  1.55  miles,  and  from 
Ladd  to  Cherry,  111.,  3.41  miles  were  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $40,495.51,  and  an  extension  of  the 
Armour  line,  21  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  a  line  75  miles  long*  extending  west 
from  Chamberlain  on  the  Missouri  River  were 
under  construction.  The  main  line  of  the 
system  ^  from  Chicago,  IlL,  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  417.40  miles  in  length.  The  divisions 
of  the  system  are  as  follows :  Chicago :  Evans- 
ton;  Racine  and  Southwest  Division  in  Wbcon- 
sin  and  Illinois;  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs 
Division  in  Illinois ;  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs 
Division  in  Iowa;  Kansas  City  Division;  Du- 
buque Division:  Northern  Division;  River  Di- 
vision ;  Wabash  Division  ;^  Chippewa  Valley 
Division;  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Division; 
Prairie  du  Chien  Division;  Mineral  Point 
Division;  La  Crosse  Division;  Wisconsin  Val- 
\ty  Railroad:  Iowa  and  Dakota  Division;  Sioux 
Oty  and  Dakota  Division :  Southern  Minnesota 
Division:  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division; 
Des  Moines  Division;  Rochelle  and  Southern 
Division;  Superior  Division;  Black  Hills  Di- 
vision; Trans-Missouri  Division;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Division:  Northern  Montana  Division; 
Musselshell  Division;  Missoula  Division;  Idah6 
Division;  Columbia  Division;  and  Coast  Di- 
vision.   The  total  equipment  30  June  1915  corn- 
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prised  1,983  locomotives  and  68,776  cars  of  all 
kinds. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
year  amounted  to  16,065^456;  858^452^21  pas- 
sengers were  carried  one  mile  at  an  average  rate 
per  passenger  per  mile  of  2.091  cents.  The  num- 
ber of  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  were  32,- 
959,392;  8,185,988,375  tons  of  revenue  freight 
were  carried  one  mile  at  an  average  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  of  .7813  cent.  The  earnings  from 
passenger  traffic  during  the  year  were  19.63  per 
cent  of  the  total  earnings,  a  decrease  of 
$1,008,796,  or  5.32  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  There  was  a  decrease  of  47^85 
tons,  or  .14  per  cent,  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year  in  the  amount  of  freight  carried,  the 
earnings  from  freight  traffic  were  $63,953,798.62, 
being  69.95  per  cent  of  total  earnings,  a  de« 
crease  compared  with  the  preceeding  year  of  $1,- 
361,956.17,  or  2.09  per  cent.  The  number  of 
tons  of  all  agricultural  products  carried  during 
the  year  was  7,742,673  tons  —  an  increase  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  of  8.10  per  cent. 
Agricultural  products  comprised  23.49  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage  carried,  as  compared  with 
21.70  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  1914. 
The  number  of  tons  of  commodities  other  than 
agricultural  products  carried  during  the  year 
was  25,216,719  tons  —  a  decrease  compared  with 
the  previous  year  of  628,308  tons,  or  2.43  per 
cent  —  the  per  cent  of  the  total  being  76.51  per 
cent  against  78.30  per  cent  in  1914.  The  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1915  were 
$91,435,374,  the  operating  expenses  $61,971,700, 
3rielding  net  earnings  of  $29,463,673;  income 
from  other  sources  $3,649,713  gave  a  total  net 
income  of  $33,113,386.  The  total  payments 
were  $21,145,104,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $11^968,- 
282.  During  1915  two  mvidends,  aggregatmg  7 
per  cent,  were  paid  on  the  preferrea  stock,  and 
two  dividends,  aggregating  5  per  cent,  were 
paid  on  the  common  stock.  The  total  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1915  was  $233,636,300,  during 
the  year  1915  it  was  increased  by^506,000  of 
common  stock  issued  and  sold.  The  sum  of 
$434,400  is  held  in  the  treasury.  The  amount  of 
capital  stock  per  main  line  mile  of  road  owned 
was  $24,163.91  The  funded  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  was  $482,133,154  —  a  decrease  in 
the  year  of  $4,748,000;  the  sum  of  $123,893,800 
is  held  in  the  treasuryr.  The  amount  of  the 
funded  debt  per  main  line  mile  of  road  owned 
was  $49,864.79.  The  total  capitalization  of  the 
company  per  mile  of  road  was  $24,164. 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTH  WESTERN 
RAILWAY,  popularly  known  aR  «Thc  North 
Western  Line,*  a  system  operated  by  a  company 
of  the  same  name  in  Midhigan,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

History. —  The  Company  was  organized  6 
June  1859  to  take  over  the  property  or  the  Chi- 
cago, Saint  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad 
Company,  sold  under  a  foreclosure  of  2  lune 
1859.  The  Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Fond  du 
Lac  Railroad  Company  had  been  or^nized  31 
March  1855,  to  consoliaate  the  Rock  River  Val- 
ley Union  Railroad  Company  with  the  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company,  the  latter 
chartered  12  Feb.  1857  to  build  a  railroad  north 
to  the  Illinois  State  line,  and  to  consolidate  with 
any  railroad  in  Wisconsin.    The  Rock  River 
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Valley  Union  Railroad  Company,  so  named  9 
Feb.  1850,  was  previously  the  Madison  and 
fieloit  RaUroad,  chartered  by  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  19  Aug.  1848;  it  was  leased  in  1854 
by  die  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad 
Company  which  had  been  incorporated  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.  16  Jan.  1836,  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  Chicago  to  Galena,  and  lateral 
lines  as  they  might  deem  advisable  to  unite  with 
those  of  any  other  railroad  company.  The 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company 
be^n  to  build  their  road  in  1847,  and  their 
Qiicago  to  Freeport  section  is  the  earliest  built 
portion  of  what  now  constitutes  the  great  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western  System.  The  Chi- 
cago, Saint  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad 
Company,  involved  in  the  great  financial  panic 
of  1857,  became  bankrupt  in  1859,  and  its  re«- 
or^nization  as  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  Company  was  authorized  by  the  legis* 
latures  of  Illmois  and  Wisconsin. 

Operation,  S<^iiipment,  etc.^-Bv  extensions 
and  by  the  acquisition  of  other  railroads,  chief 
of  these  undertakings  being  the  grand  consolida- 
tion with  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Rail- 
road Company  (1864),  the  Madison  Extension 
(1871),  the  Menomonee  Extension  (1882).  the 
Elroy  Route  (1875),  the  Fort  Pierre  Extension 
(1882),  the  acquisition  of  the  Iowa  lines  (1884), 
the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley 
Railroad  Company  (1903),  of  the  Manitowoc, 
Green  Bay  and  Northwestern  Railway  (1909), 
the  Mihvaukee,  Sparta  and  Northwestern  Rail* 
way  (1912),  and  the  Saint  Louis,  Peoria  and 
Northwestern  Railway  (1913),  the  (Hiicago  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company  was  operating, 
30  June  1915,  8,107.82  miles  of  railroad  Of 
this  it  owned  7,946.12  miles,  leased  82.93  miles 
and  had  76.78  miles  of  trackage  rights  on 
branches  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
and  other  railroads.  Of  the  total  mileage 
2,170.03  are  located  in  Wisconsin,  1,633.14  in 
Iowa,  1,102.05  in  Nebraska,  1,063.15  in  South 
Dakota^  824.53  in  Illinois,  519.88  in  Michigan. 
650.30  m  Minnesota,  130.46  in  Wyoming  and 
1428  in  North  Dakota.  ^  In  addition  to  the 
above  the  company  had  in  operation  1,106.32 
miles  of  second,  third  and  fourth  main  tracks, 
and  3,406.53  miles  of  sidings  and  yard  tracks, 
making  a  total  mileage  of  all  tracks  both  owned 
and  operated  of  12,620.77,  The  operating  divi- 
sions of  the  system  are:  Wisconsin  Division, 
348.46    miles;    Northern    Wisconsin    Division, 

332.72  miles;  -Galena  Division,  414.81  miles; 
Southern  Illinois  Division  202.17  miles;  East 
Iowa  Division,  346.66  miles;  West  Iowa  Divi- 
sion, 222.80  miles;  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Divi- 
sion, 335.99  miles;  Northern  Iowa  Division, 
383.57  miles ;  Sioux  City  Division,  456.70  miles ; 
Madison  Division,  696.01  miles;  Lake  Shore 
Division,     381.35     miles;     Ashland     Division, 

673.73  miles;  l^eninsula  Division,  464.44  miles; 
Minnesota  Division,  499.88  miles  ;^  Dakota  Diyir 
sion,*  841.85  miles;  Eastern  Division, "  897.41 
miles;  Black  Hills  Division,  609.27  miles.  In 
addition  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way 0)mpany  owns  a  majority  of  the  capita) 
stock  of  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha  Railway  Company,  and  has  con- 
tracts and  agreements  with  other  railroad  com- 
panies as  follows:  With  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy,  securing  to  that  companqr 
the  joint  use  of  th^  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
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River  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$20,000;  with  the  same  company  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  giving  them 
joint  use  with  this  company  of  certain  sidings 
m  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ;  with  the  Chicago,  Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  provioing  for 
joint  running  arrangements  between  Chicago 
and  Saint  Paul,  and  divisions  of  earnings  upon 
a  pro  rata  per  mile,  with  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad;  granting  that  company  the 
joint  use  of  certain  tracks  and  buildings  in 
2^umbrota»  Minn.,  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation 
Company,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
through  route  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  with  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Omaha  Railroad,  and  N^orthern 
Pacific  Railroad  companies,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  through  route  between  Chi- 
cago and  Northwest  Pacific  Coast  points  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  rolling  stock  on  30  June  1915  com- 
prised 1,840  locomotives,  1,959  passenger 
cars,  68,242  freight  cars^  and  3,626  work  cars, 
including  4  rotary  snow  plows.  The  total 
operating  revenues  for  the  year  were  $80,779,- 
675,  comprising  freight,  $51,923,860;  passenger, 
^^528,443;  other  transportation^  $6,694^9; 
madental,  $1,633 J121.  The  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  69./8  per  cent  of  the  operating 
revenues  or  $56,371,573,  leaving  a  net  revenue 
from  railway  operations  of  $^,406,102.  This, 
less  railway  tax  accruals,  S.59  per  cent  of 
operating  revenue  amounting  to  $4^516,943,  and 
uncollectable  railway  revenues,  $7^54  left  a 
railway  operating  income  of  $19,^3,904.  A 
non-operating  income  from  rentals,  dividends, 
funded  and  imf unded  securities,  etc,  of  $2L799,- 
999.  made  a  gross  income  of  $22,683,904.  With 
deductions  from  gross  income,  rental  payments, 
interest  on  funded  debt,  etc.,  $10^769,855,  and 
the  disposition  of  net  income  in  smking  funds 
$204,053,  and  dividends  8  per  cent  on  preferred 
stock  and  7  per  cent  on  common  stock  —  total 
appropriations,  $11,103,668  —  the  balance  income 
for  the  year  was  $810,380.  Of  the  operating 
expenses  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  $32,9201365 
or  58.40  per  cent  was  paid  employees  for  labor. 
The  outstanding  funded  debt  wnich  had  been 
decreased  during  the  year  by  $4,298,000  was,  on 
30  June  1915,  $210,581,000.  The  Company's 
authorized  capita]  stock  is  $200,000,00a  of  which 
the  following  had  been  issued  to  30  June  1915 : 
Common  stock  and  scrip  held  by  the  public. 
$130,117,028;  common  stock  and  scrip  owned 
by  tne  company,  $2,338»5Q2 ;  preferred  stock  and 
scrip  held  by, the  public^  $22^395,120;  preferred 
«todc  and  scrip  owned  by  the  company,  $3«834; 
total  capital  stock  and  scrip,  $154>854,485. 

CHICAGO^  ROCK  ISLAND  ANP 
PACIFIC     RAILWAY     COMPANY,     an 

Illinois  corporation  operating  besides  the  main 
parent  fine  of  the  same  name  the  Chicago, 
Kock  Island  and  Gulf  Railway,  the  Morris  Ter- 
minal Railway,  and  under  lease,  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway,  the  Rock  Island, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  Railway,  the  Saint  Paul 
and  Kansas  City  Short  Line  Railway,  the  Rock 
Island,  Stuttgart  and  Southern  Railway,  the 
Rock  Island  and  Dardanelle  Railway,  the 
Peoria  and  Bureau  Viilty  Railway,  the  Keoktik 


and  Des  Moines  Railway  and  the  White  and 
Black  River  Valley  Railway,  a  total  mileage  of 
8^330.17.  The  parent  company  owns  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  all  these  companies  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  last  on  me  list. 

The  parent  company.  The  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  approved  27  Feb. 
1847,  under  the  name  of  the  Rock  Island  and 
LaSalle  Railroad  Company,  the  intention  being, 
as  defined  in  the  charter,  to  construct  a  line  of 
railroad  *from  the  termination  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal'  at  LaSalle,  111.,  to 
Rock  Island,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $300,000. 

The  charter  amended  by  the  legislature 
changing  the  name  of  the  corporation  to  the 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company,  au- 
thorizing it  to  continue  its  projected  railroad 
by  way  of  Ottawa  and  Joliet  to  Chicago  and  to 
increase  its  capital  stock  to  $3,000,000,  was  ap- 
proved on  7  Feb.  1851. 

Construction  was  begun  in  April  1852,  and 
the  first  passenger  train  was  run  from  Chicago 
to  Joliet,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  The  full  line  aiuhorized  by  the 
charter,  from  Chicago  to  Rock  Island,  was  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  operation  in  1854. 

The  lines  of  the  aifiliated  proprietary  comr 
panies  were  built  subsequently  up  to  1906,  and 
were  leased  or  acquired  for  traffic  operation  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  In  1915,  on  the  application  of 
the  American  Steel  Foundries,  a  corporation, 
receivers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  and 
operate  all  the  railroads,  lands,  properties, 
assets,  rights  and  franchises  of  the  company.. 
The  results  of  the  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30  June  1915  were  as  follows:. 
Total  operating  revenue  (increase,  $2,272,047.83„ 
or  3,3  per  cent),  $70,947,889.88;  operating  ex-- 
penses  (increase,  $1,885,794.78,  or  3.7  per  cent)» 
$53,521,615.06;  net  operating  revenue  (increase* 
$38W53.05.  or  2.3  per  cent),  $17,426,274.82;  taxes 
and  uncouectable  railway  revenue  (increase^ 
$50,110.43,  or  1.5  per  cent),  $3,386,379.84;  operat- 
ing income,  $14,039,894.98 ;  miscellaneous  income; 
$1,367,91626;  total  income,  $15,407,811.24;  in- 
terest and  rentals,  $16,142,48776:  balance  of 
income  carried  to  profit  and  loss  —  deficit, 
$1,734,676.52.  The  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  company  is  $75,O0O,00a  The  amount  of 
capital  stodc  outstanding  30  Jtwe  1915  was 
$74,877,200:  of  this  amount  ^17,477.50  was 
owned  by  the  compan^^  and  held  in  its  treasuary. 
The  totad  investment  in  road  and  equipment  up 
to  30  June  1915  had  been  $319,565,234.80.  The 
equtpment  on  the  same  date  comprised  1,674 
locomotives  of  all  classes,  1,163  cars  in  passen- 
ger service,  45,674  cars  in  freight  service,  4,469 
cars  in  compan/s  service  and  1  steamer. 

CHICAGO  SUMMER  SCHOOL.  See 
SuuMEK  Schools. 

CHICHBN-ITZA,  chc-chin'S-tza'  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  well  of  the  Itza),  an  ancient  city 
of  Yucatan  wnose  ruins  are  fairly  well  pre- 
served. According  to  the  traditional  history  of 
the  Itza  they  came  from  the  west  at  an  early 
period  in  their  tribal  life,  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
an  overflowing  well,  built  a  great  city  known  as 
Chichen  Itzi,  and  prospered.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Itza  derived  their  name  from  that  of 
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their  gnreat  culture  god  Itzamna,  or  Zamni. 
Chichen  Itza  retained  great  prominence  among 
the  pre-Columbian  cities  of  Yucatan  for  a  long 
time  during  which  it  became  a  centre  of  learning 
and  of  a  very  extended  commerce  which 
stretched  out  its  arms  into  Central  America 
and  Southern  Mexico.  As  the  holiest  shrine  of 
the  Itza  it  exercised  a  strong  reHgious  influence 
over  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  Campeche, 
Chiapas  and  Guatemala,  into  all  of  which  dis- 
tricts four  great  paved  roads  led  from  the 
heart  of  the  capital.  The  remains  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Itta  to-day  consists  of  a  number  of 
fairly  well-preserved  buildings  to  which  fanci- 
ful names  nave  been  given,  and  the  ruins  of 
many  others  which  have  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  ^Nunnery*  is  a  two-story  build- 
ing on  a  terrace  32  feet  high.  The  edifice  itself, 
which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  56 
feet  wide,  is  richly  sculptured  on  the  outside. 
The  ^Churcfa^  is  a  one*room  building  of  very 
imposing  appearance.  The  *Akab-tzib^  (the 
place  of  writing  in  the  daik)  is  a  building  built 
on  the  level  ground.  It  is  48  feet  wide  by  149 
feet  long;  and  the  roof  is  reached  by  an  out- 
side stairway  45  feet  wide.  The  ^Castle*  which 
is  built  on  a  very  steep  pyramid,  about  200  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  75  feet  high,  is  readied 
by  a  grand  stairway  37  feet  wide  on  the  west; 
and  by  another  44  feet  wide  on  the  north. 
The  latter  has  soHd  stone  bahistrades  terminat- 
ing at  the  bottom  in  immense  serpents'  heads 
each  10  feet  long  and  with  open  mouths  and 
protruding  tongues.  The  building  is  rich  in 
carved  wood  and  stone  and  the  main  doorway 
is  20  feet  wide.  The  ^Kjymnastum^  consists  of 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  circus  of  the 
city.  Two  immense  parallel  stone  walls  274 
feet  long  and  120  feet  apart  enclose  the  court 
which  is  open  at  both  ends.  A  short  distance 
from  each  end  is  a  terraced  building  both  sup- 
posed to  have  been  temples.  The  ^House  of 
the  Tigers,^  at  the  end  of  the  gymnasium,  has 
massive  sculptured  pillars  and  door  posts,  and 
carved  xapote  lintels,  while  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings are  adorned  with  very  elaborate  paintings 
in  bri^t  colors,  depicting  different  scenes.  Tae 
«Red  House^  (Chin-chan-chob)  contains  tablets 
of  stone  with  carved  hieroglyphics  like  those  to 
be  found  in  Guatemala.  The  ^Caracol^  consists 
of  two  rectangular  terraces  one  above  the  othor, 
the  first  150  by  223  feet,  the  second  58  by  SO 
feet,  on  the  latter  of  which  is  a  round  tower 
with  dome-shaped  top.  The  tower  is  22  feet 
in  diameter  and  24  feet  high  and  through  the 
centre  of  it  there  rtms,  from  top  to  bottom,  an 
immense  column  of  stone  round  which  passes 
a  circular  corridor,  and  between  this  and  the 
outside  wall  a  second  corridor.  These  corri- 
dors probably  contained  stairways.  Great  stair- 
ways 45  feet  wide  of  huge,  intertwining  stone 
serpents  lead  up  the  sides  of  the  terraces  to 
the  tower.  In  one  part  of  the  city  there  is  a 
great  number  of  s<iuare  stone  columns  from 
three  to  six  feet  liigh  standing  in  rows  from 
three  to  five  feet  apart  around  an  open  space 
some  400  feet  square  and  also  irregularly  in 
other  directions  around  various  mounds.  Sev- 
eral hundred  of  them  have  been  counted  while 
others  lie  buried.  Heaps  of  ruined  mounds, 
fallen  walls,  sculptured  blocks  scattered  over 
the  plain  in  the  vicini^r  of  the  buildings  already 
described  show  tliat  the  completely  ruined  part 
of  the  city  is  vastly  larger  than  the  part  that 


is  still  standing  to  command'  the  wonder  anfd 
admiration  of  the  present  generation. 

CHICHESTER,  England,  a  municipal  bor- 
ough and  episcopal  city,  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  county  of  Sussex,  28  miles  west  of 
Brighton.  It  is  well  built  and  has  wide  streets. 
Its  old  wall,  still  in  good  preservation  and 
lined  with  lof  tv  elms,  ^ves  it  a  very  picturesque 
appearance,  its  principal  edifice  is  the  cathe- 
dral, an  ancient  Gothic  structure,  founded  in 
1078,  with  one  of  the  most  graceful  spires  in 
England,  and  containing  among  many  monu- 
ments one  of  the  poet  Collins,  who  was  bom 
and  died  here.  It  has  a  fine  old  octagonal 
market-cross.  The  site  of  the  city  was  known 
as  Regnum  during  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
was  the  headquarters  of  Vespasian.  During  the 
great  Civil  War  the  city  changed  hands  three  ' 
times  in  the  course  of  13  months  (1642-43).  It 
is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Sussex  County 
counsel.    Pop.  1^91.  , 

CHICK-A-DEE  (an  onomatopoeic  word, 
imitating  the  note  of  the  bird),  a  local  name 
for  the  black-cap  titmouse.    See  Titmouse. 

CHICK-PEA,  the  popular  name  of  CtVrr- 
arietiftum  and  other  plants  of  the  same  genus, 
growing  wild  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  aiid 
f  roducing  a  short  ^uffy  pod  with  one  or  gener- 
ally two  small  wrinkled  seeds.  It  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  French  and  Spanish  cookery, 
and  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  Egypt, 
Syria,  India,  Mexico,  etc.  When  roasted  it  is 
the  common  parched,  pulse  of  the  East.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  an 
adulterant  of,  coffee.  In  Mexico  it  is  an  im- 
|k)rtant  food,  known  under  the  name  garbanso. 
The  herbage  serves  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The 
chick-peas  are  leguminous  plants  of  the  veich 
tribe,  differing  from  the  vetches  mainly  in  the 
fruit.  A  dozen  species  are  known,  having  the 
iowers  solitary  or  in  smaH  axillary  groups.* 

CHICKAHOMINY  (the  river  of  the 
coarse-pounded  com,  an  Algonquin  word),  a 
river  in  Virginia,  about  75  miles  in  length.  It 
b  an  affluent  of  the  James  and  runs  parallel 
to  it  for  many,  miles  from  its  source  northwest 
of  Richmond.  As  its  course  was  between  the 
Union  armies  and  Richmond,^  on  and  near  it 
occurred  many  of  the  most  important  events 
of  McClellan's  Peninsula  campaign  in  1862,  in- 
cluding the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Hanover 
Court-House,  Fair  Oaks,  Mechanicsville,  Cold 
Harbor,  Savage's  Station,  Frazier's  Farm  a^id 
Malvern  Hill  (qq.v.).  The  second  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor  under  Grant  occurred  3  June  1864. 

CHICKAMAUGA,  chlk-a-mft'g^,  Battle  of, 
fought  near  Chickamauga  Creek,  and  on  Geor- 
gia soil,  1^20  Sept.  1863.  General  Rosecrans 
(q.v.)  having  forced  Bra^  ^3:^-^  ^***  ^^  ^* 
fortified  position  in  Middle  Tennessee  by  a 
campign  of  strategy,  prepared  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Chattanooga,  the  gateway  through 
the  mountains  to  the  Gulf  States,  and  a  most 
important  railroad  centre  for  the  Confederacy. 
Bragg  held  the  city.  Rosecrans'  army  lay  along 
the  western  base  of  the  Cumberlands,  with 
headquarters  at  Winchester,  Tenn.  His  army 
was  composed  of  three  corps  of  infantry,  the 
Fourteenth,  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas;  the 
Twentieth,  (kn.  Alek.  McD.  McCook;  and  the 
Twenty-first,  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden.    Gfcn. 
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D.  S.  Stanley  commanded  the  one  corps  of 
cavalry.  McCook's  corps  was  the  right  wing, 
Thomas'  the  centre  and  Crittenden's  the  left. 
Stanley's  cavalry  guarded  the  right  flank  and 
Minty's  brigade  of  cavalry  the  lelt. 

The  plan  of  campaign  involved  the  repair 
of  the  railroad  to  the  Tennessee  River,  the 
collection  of  supplies  for  a  month's  absence 
from  any  base,  and  ammunition  for  two  battles 
and  the  throwing  of  Rosecrans'  army  to  the 
rear  of  Chattanooga  and  advancing  to  it  from 
the  south.  His  centre  and  right  were  ascend- 
ing Lookout  before  Bragg  became  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  movement.  He  then 
evacuated  Chattanooga  and  moved  to  La  Fay- 
ette, 26  miles  south  and  behind  Pigeon  Moun- 
tain, the  next  range  east  of  Lookout,  leaving  his 
rear-guard  just  below  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Chickamauga.    Crittenden 
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having  accomplished  his  purpose  north  of  the 
Tennessee  withdrew  through  Sequatchee  Val- 
ley to  the  river,  crossed  both  that  and  the 
Sand  Mountains  and  entered  Lookout  Valley 
near  the  north  point  of  Lookout  Mountain.  A 
reconnoitering  party,  9  September,  discovered 
the  evacuation  of  the  city.  Passing  around  the 
point  of  the  mountain,  Crittenden,  leaving  one 
brigade  in  the  city,  proceeded  at  once,  by  way 
of  Rossville  Gapw  to  operate  to  the  left  of 
Thomas,  who  had  descended  Lookout  at  Ste- 
vens' Gap.  McCook  was  further  to  the  right, 
having  crossed  Lookout  at  Winston's.  The 
grand  strategy  of  the  campaign  had  been  en- 
tirely successful.^  The  army  had  been  thrown 
over  three  formidable  mountain  ranges  and  a 
wide  river,  all  within  the  immediate  territory 
of  General  Bragg,  without  opposition,  almost 
without  discovery  and  entirely  ^  without  loss. 
To  possess  Chattanooga  it  remained  necessary 


to  concentrate  the  widely  separated  corps  in  it, 
or  between  it  and  Bragg. 

Erroneous  dispatches  led  Rosecrans  to  be- 
lieve that  Bra^g  was  retreating  on  Rome.  He 
ordered  pursuit,  and  found  Bragg  occupying 
the  gaps  m  Pigeon  Mountain  in  force  and  pre- 
paring movements  against  each  separate  corps. 
These  failed,  and  Bragg,  having  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  Longstreet,  with  two  divisions  from 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  issued,  18 
September,  orders  of  battle  designed  for  inter- 
posing between  the  Union  army  and  the  city. 
At  this  time  the  main  bodies  of  the  two  armies 
confronted  each  other  across  the  upper  Chicka- 
mauga, and  Longstreet  was  arriving  at  Ring- 
gold. Crittenden's  corps  was  concentrated  at 
Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  Gen.  Btish- 
rod  Johnson  from  Ringgold,  in  command  of 
five  brigades,  including  Hood's  division  of 
Longstreet's  corps,  forced  a  crossing  at  Reed's 
Bridge,  after  a  sharp  defense  by  Minty's 
cavalry.  Walker's  coips,  after  failing  at  Alex- 
ander's Bridge,  which  was  defended  by 
Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted  infantry,  crossed 
at  a  ford  below.  During  the  night  about  two- 
thirds  of  Bragg's  army  crossed  the  Chicka- 
mauga, and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
he  formed  line  of  battle  directl]^  on  Crittenden's 
left  flank  and  in  contact  with  it  Bragg's  plan 
was  to  drive  Crittenden's  corps  back  on  Thomas 
in  the  centre^  and  both  on  McCook  at  the  right, 
and  force  the  whole  into  the  mountain.  His 
plan  of  batde  was  interfered  with  and  finally 
destroyed  by  an  undiscovered  night  advance  of 
Rosecrans'  centre  and  right,  by  which  be  passed 
several  miles  beyond  Bragg's  position  and 
thrust  his  lines  across  die  La  Fayette  road  and 
eastward  to  the  Chickamauga.  and  so  gained 
position  between  Bragg  and  Chattanooga.  The 
head  of  Thomas'  corps,  which  struck  Forrest's 
cavalnr  at  Jay's  Mill,  was  Brannan's  division. 
The  fighting,  desperate  and  at  close  quarters, 
continued  until  1  o'clock,  when  Forrest  and  his 
supports  were  repulsed.  Soon  both  armies 
were  rapidly  advancing  toward  this  vortex  of 
fierce  fighting.  It  was  of  desperate  character 
on  both  sides,  continuing  from  noon  until  sun- 
set, with  alternate  success  and  repulse  for  each 
side,  the  field  finally  remaining  in  possession  of 
the  Union  forces.  The  fighting  throughout  the 
day  had  been  largely  in  forests  thick  with  un- 
derbrush, and  so  all  within  the  limits  of  point- 
blank  range.  At  nightfall  Cleburne's  division 
burst  with  great  force  upon  the  lines  of  John- 
son's and  Baird's  divisions,  which  were  well  in 
advance  at  the  centre.  They  gradually  with- 
drew from  under  the  fire  which  continued  for 
an  hour  after  dark.  At  the  close  of  the  fighting 
for  the  day  Rosecrans'  army  held  La  Fayette 
road  between  Bragg  and  Chattanooga,  and 
Bragg's  plan  of  battle  for  the  day  had  been 
effectually  defeated. 

On  the  Union  side  the  entire  force  except 
five  brigades  had  been  engaged.  ^  Of  Bragg's 
army  three  divisions  and  one  brigade  present 
had  not  been  engaged,  and  two  brigades  did 
not  arrive  until  the  second  day.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  day's  battle  the  Confederate  line  ex- 
tended from  Hall's  Ford  to  lay's  Mill.  The 
Union  line  was  brought  back  nearer  to  La 
Fayette  road,  which  was  the  axis  and  the  ob- 
jective of  the  battle.    The  Confederate  line  ex- 
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tended  far  beyond  the  Union  left.  Counting  by 
brigades,  the  Union  line  was  overlapped  on 
its  left  by  four  brigades  of  cavalry,  two  fighting 
<fismounted,  and  two  brigades  of  infantry,  and 
on  its  right  by  two  bri^des  of  infantry.  The 
Confederates  had  15  brigades  in  their  reserves, 
counting  Longstreet's  second  and  third  lines. 
Law's  and  Kershaw's  divisions,  at  the  centre. 
The  Union  army  had  five,  an  overlapping  force 
for  the  Confederates  of  four  bri^des,  and 
an  excess  of  10  in  the  reserves.  The  Union 
line  had  strengthened  its  front  by  logs,  stumps, 
stones  and  fence  rails.  Counting  by  divisions 
from  left  to  right,  it  was  formed  as  follows: 
Baird,  Johnson,  Palmer  and  Reynolds  east  of 
the  La  Fayette  road;  Brannan,  Negley,  Davis, 
Sheridan  and  Wilder's  Mounted  Brigade  west 
of  it,  with  Wood  and  Van  Cleve  in  reserve. 
The  Confederate  line,  from  right  to  left,  was 
thus  composed:  Pegraih  and  Armstrong  of 
Forrest's  cavalry,  Breckenridge,  Cleburne, 
Stewart,  Bushrod  Johnson,  Hindman,  Preston, 
with  Walker,  Liddell,  Cheatham,  Law  and  Ker* 
shaw  in  reserve. 

The  Confederates  attacked  about  9  o'clock. 
Breckinridge  moved  against  Baird;  the  left 
brigade,  striking  Baird's  rude  works,  was 
broken  on  them  and  its  commander  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  other  two  brigades  swung 
around  full  in  the  Union  jear,  but  were  driven 
back  after  sharp  fighting.  Cleburne  and  Stew- 
art assaulted  in  succession  and  were  both  re- 
pulsed. At  11  o'clock  Negley,  in  rear  of  the 
Brotherton  house,  had  been  replaced  by  Wood 
from  the  reserve,  and  sent  to  the  left.  Brannan, 
on  the  left  of  Wood,  had  also  been  ordered  to 
the  left,  but  the  Confederate  attack  developing 
on  his  front,  he  did  not  move.  Upon  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  gone.  Wood  was  ordered  to 
close  on  Reynolds,  the  next  division  to  the  left 
of  Brannan.  Wood  moved  promptly  to  find 
Resmolds.  This  left  a  gap,  just  as  Longstreet, 
with  a  column  of  three  divisions,  Bushrod 
Johnson  in  the  front  line,  *Law  in  the  second 
and  Kershaw  m  the  third,  was  moving  to  attack 
Wood's  position.  This  broke  the  Union  centre. 
Davis'  and  Sheridan's  divisions  to  the  right 
of  the  break  were  rushed  toward  the  gap,  but 
failed  to  restore  the  line,  and  being  attacked 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks  by  Johnson's  and 
Hindman's  troops  were  forced  off  the  field  in 
confusion.  Rosecrans,  Crittenden  and  McCook, 
being  with  the  right  wing,  were  driven  off  the 
field  with  that  portion  of  the  army  which  left 
it.  Brannan's  division,  the  first  on  the  left  of 
the  break,  swung  back  nearly  at  right  angles, 
and  took  position  on  Snodgrass  Hill,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  rear,  on  which  also  rallied 
other  portions  of  the  Union  army  that  had  been 
scattered  or  broken.  At  noon  Forrest's  cavalry, 
opposite  Cloud's,  had  crossed  La  Fayette  road 
and  captured  the  field  hospitals  of  the  Union 
left  wing. 

The  four  divisions  of  Baird,  Johnson,  Pal- 
mer and  Reynolds  maintained  their  lines  around 
Kelly  field.  At  1  o'clock  General  Thomas  had 
formed  parts  of  Brannan's,  Wood's  and  Neg- 
ley's  divisions,  with  various  fragments,  on 
Snodgrass  Hill.  Negley  had  left  at  noon  with 
two  regiments  of  infantry  and  40  guns.  General 
Thomas  then  found  himself  with  only  one  bat- 
tery. About  1:30  the  hill  was  assaulted  by 
five  bripdes,  that  of  Fulton  overlappinf?  Bran- 
nan's  right  and  gaining  the  valley  in  his  rear. 


At  this  juncture  Gordon  Granger  arrived  from 
McAfee's  Church  with  Whitaker  and  Mitchell's 
brigades  of  Steedman's  division,  and  promptly 
attacking,  drove  the  Confederate  force,  whicn 
had  crossed  the  ridge,  over  it  again,  and  ex- 
tended General  Thomas'  line  for  a  half  mile 
along  the  crest.  About  the  same  time  Van 
Derveer's  strong  brigade  arrived  from  its  suc- 
cessful charge  on  Breckinridge  in  the  Kelly 
field  and  strengthened  Brannan's  line.  Long- 
street's  assault  continued  with  little  intermission 
until  sundown.  Finally  11  Confederate  brig- 
ades were  participating  in  the  attack  on  Snod- 
grass. For  its  defense  Thomas  at  the  last  had 
five  brigades  and  about  one-half  of  two  others. 
There  was  little  fighting  on  the  Kelly  field  line 
after  1  o'clock,  though  Bragg  ordered  a  gen- 
eral attack  for  3.  It  was  not  delivered  until 
about  sundown.  At  3  Longstreet,  from  Snod- 
grass Hill,  asked  Bragg  for  re-enforcements, 
but  was  informed  that  the  right  wing  had  been 
so  beaten  back  that  it  could  be  of  no  service 
to  him.  Longstreet's  last  assault  was  with 
troops  that  had  not  been  engaged.  Their  attack 
began  at  4 :30  and  lasted  until  6.  They  gained 
a  salient  of  the  Union  line  and  held  it  for  an 
hour,  with  a  loss  of  36  per  cent,  but  were  finally 
dislodged  by  Gen.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor's  regi- 
ment. 

At  5:30  General  Thomas  hc^aai  withdraw- 
ing his  armjr.  The  four  divisions  on  Kelly 
field  retired  in  succession  from  right  to  left. 
Reynolds  and  Palmer  were  not  attacked.  The 
Confederate  attack  ordered  for  3  o'clock  was 
delivered  just  as  Johnson  and  Baird  were  leav- 
ing their  lines,  and  some  captures  were  made, 
though  both  reached  the  forest  west  of  the 
La  Fayette  road  without  disorganization  and 
followed  the  rest  of  the  left  wing  through  Mc- 
Farland's  Gap  to  Rossville.  At  7  o'clock  the 
Snodgrass  Hill  line  be^n  to  retire  from  left  to 
ripjht.  Steedman's  withdrew  at  6^  sundown. 
Fluting  in  his  front  had  ceased.  An  hour  later 
Tngg  and  Kelly,  passing  over  the  ground  which 
Steedman  had  occupied,  captured  the  greater 
part  of  three  Union  regiments  which  were 
temporarily  attached  to  the  left  of  his  line, 
and  by  mistake  had  not  received  notice  of  the 
withdrawal.  The  last  volley  of  the  battle  was 
fired  by  troops  of  Van  Dferveer's  brigade  at 
Kelly's  and  Trigg's  lines,  which,  after  captur- 
ing the  isolated  troops,  attempted  to  move  on 
Vaa  Derveer's  position.  Davis'  division,  which 
had  been  cut  off  at  noon,  reached  a  point  on 
its  return  near  General  Thomas'  right  at  sun- 
down. General  Sheridan,  who  had  continued 
to  Rossville,  marched  toward  the  field  from 
that  point,  reaching  Cloud's  an  hour  after  sun* 
down.  Both  of  these  divisions  acted  as  sup- 
ports for  the  flanks,  while  the  troo]>s  were  being 
withdrawn.  General  Thomas  withdrew  the 
army  without  molestation  through  McFarland's . 
Gap  to  Rossville^  and  during  the  night  placed' 
it  m  strong  position  in  the  gap  at  Rossville, 
along  the  adjacent  crests  of  Missionary  Rid^e 
and  across  the  valley  to  Lookout  Mountain.  It 
was  thus  firmly  established  between  Bragg  and 
Chattanooga.  Holding  his  Hues  throum  the 
next  day,  at  night  he  withdrew  toward  Chatta- 
nooga. 

General  Rosecrans  crossed  the  Tennessee 
with  an  effective  force  of  a  little  above. 60,000. 
Two  brigades  and  an  additional  regiment  were 
detached.    A  maximum  figure  for  his  force  at 
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the  opening  of  the  battle  would  be  55,000.  It 
is  dinicult  to  approximate  BragK's  force.  A 
week  after  the  battle  he  reported  58^846  effec- 
tives, and  his  losses  to  have  been  18,000,  which 
would  make  his  force  in  action  56^846.  Gen.  R. 
£.  Lee,  writing  to  President  Davis  of  Bragg's 
strength,  five  days  before  the  battle,  said:  ^His 
total  effective  force  will  therefore  be  76,219, 
as  large  a  number  as  I  suppose  he  can  operate 
with.*  This  did  not  count  Longstreet's  re-en- 
forcement, according  to  General  Lee's  figures, 
but  a  large  part  of  Longstreet's  forces  never 
reached  Bragg.  In  view  of  General  Lee's  state- 
ments, and  the  known  overlapping  of  the  Union 
linesy  and  the  preponderance  of  his  reserves,  it 
would  seem  that  Bragg's  force  can  be  fairhr 
fixed  at  70,00a 

Few,  if  any.  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war 
show  aa  equal  percentage  of  casualties,  con- 
sidering the  numbers  engaged  and  the  time  of 
fighting.  The  losses  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  for  Rosecrans  were  16^179,  and  for 
Bragg  18,000.  For  the  troops  actually  engaged 
these  fiffures  give  a  percentage  of  33  for  each 
side.  On  the  Confederate  side,  Longstreet's 
wing  lost  44  per  cent,  nearly  all  on  the  second 
day.  Bushrod  Johnson's  division  lost  44  per 
cent  and  Preston's  33  per  cent  in  the  attack  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  Snodgrass  Hill;  and 
Grade's  brigade  of  the  latter  division  lost  36 
per  cent  during  the  same  time.  The  brigade 
losses  in  Cheatham's  division^  ranged  from  35 
to  50  per  cent.  The  loss  in  Breckinridge's 
division  was  33  per  cent  and  in  Cleburne's  43 
per  cent.  Bates'  brigade  of  Stewart's  division 
lost  52  per  cent.  The  Confederates  assaulted 
throughout  the  second  day. 

On  the  Union  side  Stccdman's  division  lost 
49  per  cent  in  four  hours,  and  all  of  these  but 
one  were  killed  or  wounded.  Brannan's  division 
lost  slightly  over  36  per  cent;  Van  Derveer's 
brigade  of  that  division  only  two  less  than  50 
per  cent;  Davis*  division  a  little  over  50  per 
cant ;  Van  Cleve's  division  23.5  per  cent.  Among 
toe  Union  brigades  Buell's  loss  was  45  per  cent, 
Carlin's  53  per  cent,  Hazcn's  34  per  cent,  Dick's 
25  per  cent,  Connell's  37  per  cent  and  Croxton's 
39  per  cent.  Consult  ^War  of  the  Rebellion 
Records,  >  Vol  23,  parts  1  and  2;  Vol.  30,  parts 
1.  2,  3  and  4.  Any  good  history  of  the  United 
^tes. 

H.    V.    BOYNTON. 

CHICKAMAUGA  NATIONAL  MILI- 
TARY PARK.  Park  in  Georgia,  on  the  site 
of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  a  few  miles 
southeast  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  near  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia  line.  Congress,  in  1890, 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
paric  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
In  carrying  out  the  project  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia and  Tennessee  fca^yt  $400,000  and  Congress 
appropriated  $725,000.  To  the  United  States 
Federal  government  the  citizens  of  each  State 
sold  and  the  States  ceded  jurisdiction  over 
lands  and  roads  included  in  or  leading  to  the 
battlefield  of  Chickamauga,  as  well  as  the  sites 
of  those  actions  which  took  place  about  Chatta- 
no6ga,  and  which  the  park  sdso  commemorates. 
The*  actual  area  of  the  park  is  15  square  miles, 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  embraces  a 
much  larger  tract.  It  is  the  object,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  preserve  the  conditions  as  they  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  in  order 
to  make  dear  the  positions  and  movements  of 


the  troops  engaged,  monuments,  historical  tab- 
lets and  other  guide  marks  have  been  set  up  at 
the  proper  points.  Several  lofty  observation 
towers  have  been  erected,  which  command  a 
view  of  the  battle-field.  A  large  part  of  the 
park  is  forest  land,  but  a  considerable  portion 
has  been  cleared  of  underbrush  and  small  tim- 
ber, in  order  to  permit  free  access  and  unob- 
structed views.  It  was  dedicated  with  elabo- 
rate ceremonies  19-21  Sept.  1895.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  a  battle-field  has  been  so  com- 
pletely marked  and  set  aside  as  a  monument  of 
the  event  which  happened  within  its  boundary. 
Sec  BoYNTDN,  Henby  V. 

CHICKAREE,  the  American  red  squirrel; 
a  popular  name,  imitative  of  its  cry.  It  is  a 
small  animal,  about  seven  inches  in  length  of 
body,  with  a  tail  about  the  same  length.  See 
Squirrel. 

CHICKASAW,  chik'^-sa,  the  most  active 
and  warlike  tribe  of  the  great  Muskhogean 
(q.v.)  Indian  stock;  a  branch  of  the  Choctaw 
(q.v.),  and  according  to  their  own  tradition,  not 
separated  till  after  the  united  tribe  crossed  the 
Mississippi  eastward.  They  occupied  north- 
eastern Mississippi,  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
western  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio.  Their  chief 
settlements  were  on  the  head- waters  of  the 
Tombigbee  and  Yazoo,  about  the  present  Ponto- 
toc and  Chickasaw  counties,  and  trail  led  to 
them  from  the  site  of  MemphiSj  160  miles  off, 
their  principal  Mississippi  landing.  They  were 
first  found  by  De  Soto,  who  reached  the  village 
of  ^Chicaga^  with  200  houses,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Yazoo^  17  Dec.  1540,  and  remained  there 
till  March;  but  when  he  undertook  to  impress 
some  of  the  Indians  as  porters,  he  was  repeat- 
edly assailed,  the  village  fired,  his  path  barred 
by  a  stockade  and  he  lost  many  men  before 
he  beat  them  off.  English  traders  penetrated 
thither  in  the  17th  century.  After  the  French 
settlement  at  Mobile,  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
nations  first  set  them  against  the  French,  and 
for  a  time  cut  off  the  Mississippi  trade  from 
both;  but  with  the  French,  as  the  only  real 
colonists  in  that  region,  they  were  in  constant 
and  envenomed  hostility  for  many  years,  and 
Bienville  and  D'Artaguette  led  expeditions 
against  them  again  and  again,  not  even  a  nom- 
inal peace  in  1/40  putting  an  end  to  their  war- 
fare. With  Oglethorpe  of  Georgia  they  had 
friendly  relations.  At  this  time  tiiey  had  four 
large  contiguous  settlements,  with  the  houses 
in  each  scattered  over  a  space  1  to  2  miles  wide 
and  4  to  10  long ;  the  chief  was  called  Chookka 
Pharaah,  or  Long  House.  Their  sachem  was 
called  the  tnico.  In  1765  Governor  Johnstone  of 
West  Florida  induced  them  and  the  Choctaws  to 
hold  a  council  with  him  at  Mobile,  where  a 
trade  tariff  was  framed;  but  the  white  traders 
among  them  soon  precipitated  fresh  troubles. 
After  the  Revolution,  at  the  great  general  treaty 
of  Hopewell,  28  Nov.  1785,  their  nUco  Pio  and 
others  made  a  treaty  delimiting  their  lands  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi  State  line. 
Their  number  was  then  estimated  at  800  to 
1,200.  The  reliability  of  these  estimates  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  are  said  to 
have  had  10,000  warriors  when  they  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  450  in  1755,  750  in  1764  and  500 
in  1768.  In  1793  they  joined  the  whites  against 
the  Creeks,  and  continued  friendly  to  the  set- 
tlers.    In  1805,  1816  and  1818,  they  gradually 
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ceded  all  lands  Dorth  of  the  Mississippi  line. 
About  1800,  as  the  hunting  grounds  narrowed* 
the  tribe  began  to  migrate  west  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi,  as  did  the  Cherokees  and  others.  In 
1822  there  were  in  Mississippi  3.625  on  a  reli* 
able  count,  with  eight  towns,  and  a  progressive 
civilization:  thev  were  industrious  farmers  and 
cattlemen,  marketing  live  stock  among  the 
whites.  By  the  treaty  of  Pontotoc  Creek,  20 
Oct.  1822,  they  made  another  large  cession  of 
lands;  and  by  that  of  Washington,  24  May 
1834,  they  gave  up  all  the  remainder,  the  two 
cessions  comprising  6,442,400  acres,  or  over 
10,000  square  miles,  for  which  they  received 
$3,646,000.  On  17  Jan.  1837  they  bought  of  the 
Choctaws  for  $530,000  a  district  on  the  Red 
River  west  and  south  of  the  Washita  ^the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  subsequent  Indian 
Territory,  now  incorporated  in  Oklahoma),  to 
be  inalienable  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Qioctaws;  relinquished  their  governmental 
organization  and  became  a  part  of  that  nation, 
with  proportionate  representation  in  its  govern- 
ment. A  considerable  number,  instead  of  re- 
maining with  the  tribe,  scattered  through  the 
Choctaws,  buying  and  taking  up  lands  at 
pleasure.  They  lagged  behind  the  Choctaws 
m  progress,  however;  a  smallpox  epidemic 
carried  off  several  hundred;  the  government 
annuity  made  them  lazy;  and  they  opened  no 
schools  till  1851.  Aggrieved  at  being  repre- 
sented in  the  Choctaw  government  only  accord- 
ing to  numbers,  instead  of  equally  as  a  tribe, 
they  appealed  to  the  President,  and  on  27  June 
1855  were  given  separate  title  to  their  district 
as  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  They  organized  a 
government  with  a  council  and  two-chambered 
legislature,  and  advanced  rapidly.  In  the  Civil 
\A/ar,  as  slaveholders,  and  having  Southern 
agents,  they  joined  the  Confederate  side;  lost 
aoout  one-fourth  of  their  people,  and  were 
liable  to  the  nenalties  of  treason.  By  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Smith,  September  1865,  they  were 
conditionally  restored  to  their  rights.  On  28 
April  1866  all  the  old  treaties  were  renewed; 
but  they  were  forced  to  sell  to  the  government 
7,000,000  acres  of  land,  nearly  11,000  square 
miles,  for  $315,000,  the  money  to  go  to  their 
former  slaves  unless  they  admitted  them  to  full 
tribal  citizenship.  They  held  oflF  for  some  years, 
but  finally  acceded  on  10  Jan.  1873.  The  •nation* 
in  1915  numbered  \0,96S,  of  whom  5,659  were 
blood  Indians,  645  of  intermarriage  descent 
and  4,662  freedmen.  Under  treaties  with  the 
United  States  government,  the  lands  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  were  held  in 
common  by  members  of  both  tribes,  the  Choc- 
taw lands  comprising  6,953348  acres  and  the 
Chickasaw  lands  4,707,903  acres.  Owing  to 
their  allied  interests  citizens  of  both  nations  had 
the  right  to  select  their  allotments  of  land  in 
either  or  both  nations  at  their  options.  In  view 
of  this  common  interest,  matters  pertaining  to 
these  two  nations  are  treated  under  one  head. 
There  have  been  allotted  to  citizens  and  freed- 
men of  these  two  nations  a  total  of  8,091,386 
jicres,  leaving  3,569,565  acres,  of  which  98,474 
acres  have  been  reserved  for  various  purposes, 
not  including  431,080  acres  segregated  for  coal 
and  asphalt  but  including  reservations  made 
therefrom  for  coal  leases.  Tracts  comprising 
2,431,361  acres  were  sold  for  $14,053,760.  Over 
one-half  of  Uie  sales  price,  toged^r  with  in- 
terest thereon,  yi/^s  cq11«C^  and  deposited  in 


the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
these  nations.  See  also  Choctaw;  Indian 
Affairs. 

CHICKASAW  BAYOU  or  BLUFFS. 
Battle  of,  fought  29  Dec.  1862.  On  8  Dec.  1862 
General  Grant  ordered  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  to 
organize  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  an  expedition  which 
in  co-operation  with  Adm.  D.  D.  Porter's 
gunboat  fleet  should  reduce  Vicksburg.  On 
the  22d  the  expedition  rendezvoused  at  Friar's 
Point  on  the  Mississippi,  ready  to  move  up  the 
Yazoo  River  in  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Sherman  had 
the  four  divisions  of  Gens.  F.  Steele,  Geo.  W. 
Morgan,  M.  L.  Smith  and  A  J.  Smith,  aggre- 
gating about  30,000  men.  The  transports,  pre- 
ceded by  the  gunboats,  entered  Yazoo  River 
on  the  25th,  andf  on  the  26th  and  27th  the  troops 
were  landed  on  its  south  bank;  confronting  the 
bluffs  overlooking  the  swamps  through  which 
ran  Chickasaw  Bayou.  Gen.  J.  C  Pemberton, 
commanding  the  Confederate  forces  in  Missis- 
sippi, was  at  Grenada  opposing  Grant,  who  was 
moving  south  from  Grand  Junction  and  Cor- 
inth on  the  line  of  the  railroads.  On  the  21st 
Pemberton  heard  that  the  fleet  and  transports 
were  moving  down  the  Mississippi  for  the  sup- 
posed purpose  of  attacking  Vicksburg,  which 
at  the  time  was  held  by  Gen.  Martin  L.  Smith 
with  the  brigade  of  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee.  Vaughn's 
brigade  was  immediately  ordered  to  Vicksburg, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  the  brigades  of  Gregg 
and  Barton.  Pemberton  arrived  at  Vicksburg 
on  the  25th  and  the  last  of  the  three  brigades 
during  the  night  of  the  27th.  Pemberton  dis- 
posed his  forces,  under  Vaughn,  Gregg,  Bar- 
ton and  L^e,  on  a  line  from  Vicksburg  on  the 
left  to  Haynes'  Bluff  on  the  right,  a  distance 
of  13  miles,  on  high  ground  overlooldng  Chick- 
asaw Bayou  and  the  Yazoo  River,  S.  D.  Lee 
holding  Walnut  Hills  from  Vicksburg  to  Sny- 
der's Mill  on  the  right,  a  distance  of  10  miles. 
Lee,  a  good  engineer  and  a  fine  officer,  strength- 
ened his  position  by  works  for  his  batteries  and 
rifle  pits  on  the  slope  of  the  bluff,  which  rose 
about  200  feet  above  the  Bayou.  Between  this 
position  and  where  Sherman  had  landed  was 
bottom  land,  almost  wholly  densely  wooded, 
intersected  with  bayous  and  low,  swampy 
ground.  There  were  but  three  roads  through 
ttiis  area,  and  these  were  obstructed  by  earth- 
works and  felled  timber.  By  these  Sherman 
advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Steele 
on  the  left,  Morgan  on  the  right  of  Steele  and 
M.  L.  Smith  and  A.  T.  Smith  on  the  right  of 
Morgan.  There  was  heavy  skirmishing  on  the 
27th  and  2Sth,  the  Confederate  outposts  were 
driven  in,  and  on  the  night  of  the  28th  the 
Union  troops  lay  parallel  to  Chickasaw  or 
Walnut  Hills  bluff  and  about  600  yards  from 
its  foot.  The  main  assault  on  the  bluff  was 
to  be  made  by  Morgan,  supported  by  Steele; 
while,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Morgan, 
A.  J.  Smith,  with  M.  L.  Smith's  division  and 
one  brigade  of  his  own,  was  to  cross  a  lake, 
a  mile  oelow  Morgan,  by  a  narrow  sand-bar, 
and  attack.  On  the  extreme  fight  the  rest  of 
A.  J.  Smith's  division  was  to  demonstrate  on 
the  road  to  Vicksburg.  .On  the  morning  of  the 
29th  Morgan  represented  to  Sherman  that  an 
attack  from  his  position  was  impracticable;  but 
Sherman,  after  an  examination,^  rode  off  to  his 
headquarters,  whence  he  sent  his  adjutant-gen- 
eral to  Morgai)  with  this  message:  <^Tell  Mpr^ 
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gan  to  give  the  signal  for  assault;  that  we  will 
lose  5,000  men  before  we  take  Vicksburg,  and 
may  as  well  lose  them  here  as  anywhere  else.* 
Morgan  replied  that  Sherman's  entire  army 
could  not  carry  the  position  in  his  front,  but 
that  he  would  order  the  assault  De  G)urcy's 
brigade  of  Morgan's  division,  and  the  two  bng- 
ades  of  Blair  and  Thayer  of  Steele's,  were 
formed  for  the  assault.  The  signal  was  given 
by  a  heavy  artillery  fire  upon  the  Confederate 
lines,  and  at  12  o'clock  the  three  brigades  went 
forward.  By  some  misunderstanding  Thayer's 
brigade,  with  the  exception  of  the  4th  Iowa, 
diverged  too  far  to  the  right,  but  De  Courcy, 
Blair  and  Thayer  (with  the  4th  Iowa),  about 
6,000  men,  after  clearing  the  obstruction  in 
front  and  floundering  through  deep  mire  and 
tangled  marsh,  under  a  terrific  fire  of  artillery, 
finally  made  a  lodgment  on  the  hard  table- 
land at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  where  an  aban- 
doned line  of  works  gave  shelter,  and  where 
some  of  the  men  stopped.  All  formation  was 
broken  up,  brigades  and  regiments  mixed,  but 
on  went  the  main  body,  j)ushed  up  the  bluff, 
and  reached  different  points  of  Lee's  works, 
where  they  were  met  on  both  flanks  by  such  a 
withering  fire  from  the  rifle-pits  that  ran  diag- 
onally up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  so  severe 
a  cross-nre  of  shell  and  canister  from  the  bat- 
teries, that  the  men  faltered  and,  no  support 
being  in  sight,  fell  back  to  the  point  of  starting, 
leaving  about  1,500  killed,  wounded  and  cap- 
tured. Lee  lost  115.  More  to  the  right,  where 
A.  J.  Smith  was  to  demonstrate,  the  6th  Mis- 
souri gained  the  levee  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff, 
but  not  able  to  go  farther  under  the  hot  fire 
poured  upon  them  from  above,  the  men  sought 
shelter  by  digging  with  hands  and  bayonets  into 
the  bank  of  the  levee,  where  they  remained  un- 
til night  covered  their  withdrawal,  after  a  loss 
of  57  killed  and  wounded.  Sherman  thought 
of .  renewing  the  assault  in  the  morning,  but 
after  a  personal  examination,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  enemy's  centre  could  not  be 
broken  without  crippling  his  army  beyond  the 
power  to  act  with  any  vigor  afterward,  and 
proTOsed  to  attack  Haynes'  Bluff,  higher  up 
the  Yazoo.  Preparations  were  made  to  assault 
at  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  1  Jan.  1863. 
Admiral  Porter,  who  was  to  co-operate  in  this 
attack,  found  the  fog  so  dense  on  the  river  that 
he  could  not  move  his  boats.  The  attack  was 
deferred  and  then  abandoned,  and  by  sunrise, 
2  January,  the  troops  were  all  embarked  on 
transports  and  sailed  for  Milliken's  Bend.  The 
Union  loss  in  the  assault  on  Chickasaw  Bluffs 
and  in  the  skirmishing  preceding  it  was  1,213 
killed  and  wounded,  and  563  missing.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  177  killed  and  wounded, 
and  10  missing.  Consult  *  Official  Records' 
(Vol.  XVII) ;  The  Century  Company's  ^Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War>  (Vol.  Ill); 
Greene,  F.  V.,  <The  Mississippi';  Sherman's 
<Memoirs>  (New  York  1888). 

R  A.  Carman. 

CHICKASHA,  chiV-a-sh&,  Okla.,  city  and 
county-seat  of  Grady  County,  on  the  Rock  Is- 
land, The  Frisco.  Oklahoma  Central  and  Santa 
F^  railroads.  Tne  dty  has  an  altitude  of  1,100 
feet  above  sea-level,  has  a  delightful  cKmate  and 
an  abundance  of  good  water.  Grady  (^unty 
is  ideal  for  the  raising  of  wheat,  com.  cotton, 
alfalfa,  fruits  and  stock,  and  the  rapid  growth 


of  the  city  is  due  to  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  agricultural  crops.  The  commercial  busi- 
ness interests  of  Chickasha  are  large  and  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  city  has  three  large  cotton 
§*ns,  two  of  the  largest  cottonseed-oil  mills  in 
klahoma,  the  plants  being  among  the  largest 
in  the  world,  one  of  the  largest  cotton  com- 
presses in  the  South,  the  only  cotton-oil  re- 
finery in  State,  large  flour-mills  and  elevators, 
33  wholesale  manufacturing  and  commission 
houses.  The  United  States  census  of  manu- 
factures for  1914  reported  29  industrial  estab- 
lishments, employing  430  persons,  of  whom  337 
were  wage  earners,  receiving  annually  $235,000 
in  wages.  The  capital  invested  aggregated 
$1,315,000,  and  the  year's  output  was  valued 
at  $1,720,000;  of  this,  $443,000  was  added  by 
manufacture.  The  large  railroad  machine 
shops  located  here  employ  nearly  1,000  persons. 
Chickasha  is  the  largest  stock  feeding  and  cot- 
ton concentration  point  in  the  State.  There  are 
five  banks  with  a  combined  capital  and  surplus 
of  $670,000.  Chickasha  has  an  admirable 
school  system,  many  fine  churches,  a  Carnegie 
library,  a  Federal  building  costing  $150,000  and 
is  the  home  of  the  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women.  The  d^  owns  and  operates  its  own 
water  system.  Pop.  (1910)  10.320;  (1914) 
13,873. 

CHICKBN.    See  Fowu 

CHICKEN-FLEA,  the  common  name  of 
Sarcopsylla  gallinacea,  a  pest  of  young  chickens 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  and  destruc- 
tive from  Florida  to  Texas.  It  is  smaller  and 
shorter  than  the  cat-flea,  with  the  eyes  and 
antennae  in  the  higher  part  of  the  head,  and  it 
does  not  hop.  It  abounds  mostly  in  shady 
places^  under  old  houses,  and  in  earthen  floors. 
It  is  nrst  observed  to  infest  young  chickens  and 
turkeys,  and  by  its  number  and  pertinacity  kills 
young  chickens,  while  being  more  or  less  per- 
manently parasites  on  hens.  See  Jigger;  Sarco- 
psylla. 

CHICKEN-LICE,  several  species  of  bird- 
lice  (Mallofhaga),  or  louse-like  wingless  in- 
sects, afflicting  chickens  and  hens.  Unlike  the 
louse  (Pediculus),  which  obtains  its  nourish- 
ment bv  suction,  the  bird-lice  have  free  jaws 
adapted  for  cutting  feathers,  though  they  also 
draw  blood  from  the  skin  of  their  host  The 
large  chicken-louse  (Goniocoies  dbdomindis)  is 
less  common  than  the  lesser  chicken-louse  (G. 
hologaster) ;  it  is  only  one  millimeter  long, 
while  the  first-named  land  is  three  millimeters 
long.  Quite  a  different  kind  is  the  common 
hen-louse  (Menopon  pallidum),  which  is  the 
most  abundant  and  annoying  of  all.  It  differs 
from  the  others  in  its  light  color  and  greater 
activity,  running  among  the  feathers  and  from 
them  upon  the  hands  of  persons  handling  fowls. 
It  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millimetres 
long,  rather  slender  and  of  a  pale  straw-yellow 
color.  Fowls  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  ashes 
and  road  dust  in  which  to  roll.  An  infested 
henneiy  should  be  well  fumigated  and  white- 
washed, and  insect-powder  should  be  dusted 
upon  the  birds  themselves. 

CHICKBN-MITB,  or  POULTRY-TICK, 
a  small  mite  (Dermanyssus  gallifUB)  *which 
gathers  on  fowls  at  night  and  sucks  their  blood. 
It  is  about  one  millimetre  hig^,  light  gray,  with 
dark  patches,  but  red  when  gorged  with  blood. 
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It  swarms  in  cracks  and  comers  of  the  hen- 
house and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
bird-tick  (£>.  aznum), 

CHICKEN-POX,  varicella,  an  acute,  spe- 
cific, infectious  disease,  characterized  by  a 
definite  incubation  period,  an  eruption  of  suc- 
cessive crops  of  vesicles  which  persist  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  a  well-marked  clin- 
ical course  of  short  duration.  It  is  one  of  the 
mildest  of  the  eruptive  fevers.  The  disease  is 
usually  epidemic,  but  sporadic  cases  do  occur. 
It  very  frequently  accompanies  small-poxp  and 
great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  confound 
mild  cases  of  small-pox  with  severe  cases  of 
chicken-pox.  The  stage  of  incubation  is  usually 
about  eight  days,  although  it  may  vary  from 
8  to  IS  days.  The  child  may  be  feverish  in 
some  cases,  (lave  a  slight  chill,  pain  in  the  bade 
and  legs,  nausea  suid  vomiting.  The  eruption 
usually  develops  within  24  hours  after  the  first 
onset.  There  are  first  raised  red  pajpules  which 
in  a  few  hours  are  transferred  into  raised 
hemispherical  vessels  filled  with  clear  serum. 
At  the  end  of  56  to  48  hours»  this  clear  serum 
may  become  purulent,  and  the  vesicles  then  be- 
gin to  shrive^  and  in  from  three  to  four  davs 
are  changed  to  dark-brown  crusts  which  fall 
off  and  rarely  leave  a  scar.  Fresh  groups  occur 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  illness ; 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  very  many  in  number. 
In  delicate  children  the  number  may  be  large, 
and  gangrene  may  set  in  unless  great  care  is 
taken  in  the  treatment  of  the  vesicles.  Chicken- 
pox  is  very  contagious,  but  is  not  dangerous, 
and  the  first  treatment  should  be  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  patient. 

CHICKEN-SNAKE,  a  name  given  in  the 
Southern  States  to  several  different,  but  allied 
snakes  that  occasionally  eat  birds  and  small 
poult r^r,  although  their  princii>al  fare  is  rats 
and  mice.  Search  for  these  brings  them  about 
farm  buildings,  but  they  do  little  harm  as  com- 
pared with  Uicir  beneficial  service.  The 
blotched  chicken-snake  is  a  variety  (con finis) 
of  the  pilot  blacksnake  {Coluber  obsoUtus), 
and  is  gray  with  dark  brown  blotches,  which 
become  H-shapcd  on  its  neck.  The  yellow 
chicken-snake  is  another  variety  (quadrwittatua) 
of  the  same  species,  yellow  or  olive,  with  four 
blackish  stripes  and  a  strong  black  line  from 
the  eye  to  the  nostril.  Both  are  common 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  where  they 
reach  a  length  of  six  or  seven  feet.  (See  Black- 
SKAK£).  The  red  chicken-soake  is  a  local 
name  of  the  cornsnake  (q.v.).' 

CHICKEN-TICK,  an  arachnid  of  the 
family  Argasida,  and  related  to  the  mites,  but 
very  much  larger.  Originally  an  inhabitant  of 
tropical  America,  this  tick  (Argas  tniniatus) 
has  been  found  to  annoy  poultry  in  Texas  and 
Florida.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
usually  very  fiat,  unless  gorged  with  blood.  The 
surface  of  the  t)ody  diners  from  that  of  other 
ticks  in  having  scattered  pits  with  a  raised  edge ; 
it  also  differs  from  ordinary  ticks  in  the  head 
being  covered  by  the  body,  in  the  spiracles  be- 
ing placed  between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of 
legs  and  in  having  no  pulvilhim  between  the 
claws.  It  was  originally  found  in  Texas  among 
ordinary  ticks  taken  from  cattle.  The  young  is 
six-footed.  Of  10  other  species  of  Argas,  A, 
reflexus  of  the  Old  World  lives  on  pigeons  and 


occasionally  attacks  man;  the  Persian  Argas 
(A.  persicus)  in  Persia  attacks  man  and  poultry. 

CHICKERING,  Jonas,  American  piano 
maker:  b.  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  5  April  1797; 
d.  Boston,  Mass.^  8  Dec.  1853.  The  instruments 
made  by  Chickermg  were  works  of  art.  Before 
his  death  his  Boston  factory  was  turning  out 
2,000  pianos  a  year.  The  firm  has  been  carried 
on  continuously  by  his  sons,  and  their  pianos  have 
a  high  reputation  among  musicians  everywhere. 
Some  of  the  most  important  developments  in 
pianoforte  construction  have  first  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Chickering  piano. 

CHICKWBED  {Aisin  media),  an  annual 
plant,  of  the  family  Alsinacea,  abounding 
throughout  temperate  regions  of  the  world  in 
ill  cultivated  or  neglected  places.  It  grows  in 
waste  places  throughout  North  America,  and  ' 
may  be  used  when  young  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach  and  other  greens., 

CHICLANA,  che-kla'na  Spain,  town  in 
Andalusia,  12  miles  southeast  of  Cadiz.  It 
stands  in  a  plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lirio,  and 
about  a  mile  northeast  of  Barrosa,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  the  French,  under  Marshal  Victor, 
by  the  British  uader  General  Graham,  in  1811. 
It  consists  of  wiclKbuilt  houses  of  hewn  stone, 
white  as  snow,  and  generally  enclosed  b^  gar- 
dens. The  principal  buildings  are  a  magnificent 
hospital,  two  parish  churches  and  a  large  and 
well-decorated  dieatre.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist of  linen,  starch,  earthenware  and  other 
articles,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
com,  wine  and  fruit  The  baths  of  Chidana, 
whidi  have  a  temperature  of  60"*,  and  are  said 
to  be  very  efficaaons  in  cutaneous  affections, 
are  much  frequented.    Pop.  11,496. 

CHICLAYO,  chc-kla'yo,  Peru,  city  in  the 
northwest  in  the  department  of  Lamba^eque, 
on  the  coast,  is  near  a  valuable  sugar  district, 
and  the  shipping  of  the  sugar  is  its  chief  occu- 
pation. It  is  the  residence  of  a  United  States 
consular  agent.    Pop.  13,000. 

CHICLE-GUM,  cheU-  or  cheld^-,  an  elas- 
tic-gum iMTodttced  by  the  bully-tree^  naseberry 
or  sapodilla  (Achras  sapota),  a  native  of  South 
America.  It  is  largely  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  the  ptnpose  of  being  manufactured 
into  chewing-gum. 

CHICO,  chelco,  city  in  Butte  County,  95 
miles  north  of  Sacramento,  on  Chico  Creek, 
and  on  the  Butte  County  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroads.  It  has  a  natural  park  of 
2,000  acres,  a  Carnegie  library  and  a  State 
normal  school.  Its  industrial  establishments 
include  match  factories,  fiour-mills,  machine 
shops  and  foundries,  electric-car  shops,  etc. 
Dairying,  fruit-growing,  lumbering  and  mining 
are  also  important    Pop.  3,750. 

CHICOPEE,  Mass.,  city  in  Hampden 
County,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicopee,  four  miles  north  of  Spring- 
field, and  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Boston 
and  Maine  railroads.  It  is  connected  with 
Holyoke  and  Springfield  by  electric  street  rail- 
way lines.  The  former  villages  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  Williamamsett  and  Fairview  are  now 
included  in  Chicopee  city,  which  has  manu* 
factures  of  cotton,  artillery,  bronze,  bicycles, 
rifles,  swords,  paper,  rubber  tires,  automobiles, 
etc   The  United  States  census  of  manufactures 
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for  1914  recorded  62  industrial  establishments 
of  factory  grade,  employing  9,119  persons,  of 
whom  8,425  were  wage  earners,  receiving 
annually  $5,131,000  in  wages.  The  capital  in- 
vested aggregated  $23,501,000,  and  the  year's 
production  was  valued  at  $28,869,000;  of  this, 
$11,751,000  was  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. Manufacturing  power  is  furnished 
by  the  Chicopee  River.  It  contains  numerous 
church,  public  and  parish  schools,  national  and 
savings  banks.    Pop.  28,000. 

CHICOPEE  RIVER,  rises  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  flows  south-southwest  into  Con- 
necticut River.  It  has  an  abundance  of  water 
power  which  is  utilized  for  manufacturing  by 
the  numerous  towns  on  its  banks.  It  is  20  miles 
lon^  from  the  mouth  to  Three  Rivers.  It 
drams  an  area  of  700  square  miles.  It  has  a 
rapid  fall  and  supplies  extensive  water  power. 

CHICORY,  or  SUCCORY,  a  perennial 
herb  (Cichorium  intybus)  of  the  fanuly 
Cichoriacea,  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  which 
has  become  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  having  escaped  from  gardens  in  which 
it  is  often  grown  as  a  pot  herb  and  salad,  or 
for  its  roots,  which,  while  yonng,  are  used  like 
carrots.  In  many  places  it  has  become  trouble* 
some  as  a  weed.  The  plant  may  be  cultivated 
like  other  root  crops  upon  ridi,  deep,  well- 
drained  soil  It  resembles  dandelion  in  its 
leaves,  but  the  perennial  roots  send  up  a 
branched  flower-stem  which  bears  leaves  of 
various  shapes  and  flowers  of  various  colors, 
blue  predominating,  but  i>ink  and  white  not 
being  uncommon.  The  dried  roots  have  been 
widely  used  as  a  substitute  for  or  adulterant  of 
coffee. 

CHICOUTIME,  sh€-koo-tc'mc,  Canada, 
county  of  the  Quebec  province,  formed  from 
Saguenay  in  1853.  Several  smaller  sheets  of 
water  are  scattered  over  its  surface^  and  the 
Saguenay  intersects  it,  receiving  in  its  course 
several  small  tributaries.  The  surface  is  rocky, 
rou^h  and  broken,  but  near  the  streams  are 
fertile  and  cultivated  strips.  A  great  deal  of 
lumber  is  cut  and  sawed  on  the  small  streams 
emptying  into  the  Saguenay.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  have  several  stations  in  the  county. 
The  capital  is  Chicoutimi,  with  a  population  of 
5,580.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric  and  of  a  classical  college  founded  in 
1873. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE,  the  title  of  the  presid- 
ing justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sts.tes,  and  of  the  presiding  justice  of  the  sev- 
eral State  Supreme  Courts.  Various  other 
courts  in  the  United  States  are  also  presided 
over  by  a  chief  justice.  The  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States  is  the  highest  judicial  officer 
of  the  republic.  Among  his  functions  are 
those  of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
President  and  Vice-President  at  their  inaugura- 
tion, and  of  presiding  over  the  Senate  when 
that  body  is  resolved  mto  a  high  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments.  In  official  dignity  he 
ranks  next  after  the  President  In  England 
the  superior  judges  of  the  King's  (or  Queen's) 
bench  and  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  are 
called  chief  justices,  the  former  being  known 
as  Lord  Oiief  Justice  of  England,  ana  ranking 
all  other  judicial  officers  excc|it  the  Chancellor. 


(See  Chief  Justice  or  Loiu>  Chief  Justice.) 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  appointed 
as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  from  its  establishment,  some  of 
whom,  however,  never  served: 

John  Jay,  of  New  York,  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington, 26  Sept.  1789;  resigned  1791. 

John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  appointed 
by  Washmgton,  1  July  1795;  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  15  Dec.  1795. 

WiAiam  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  ap- 
pointed by  Washington,  26  Jan.  1796;  declined 
promotion  from  his  associate  justiceship. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  appointed 
by  Washington,  4  March  1796;  resigned  1800. 

John  Jay,  of  New  York,  appointed  by  John 
Adams,  19  Dec.  1800;  declined. 

John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  appointed  by 
John  Adams,  31  Jan.  1801 ;  died,  6  July  1835. 

Roger  Brooke  Taney,  of  Maryland,  ap- 
pointed by  Jackson,  15  March  1836;  died,  12 
Oct.  1864. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase,  of  Ohio,  appointed 
by  Lincoln,  6  Dec.  1864;  died.  7  May  1873. 

George  H.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  and  Caleb 
Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  appointed  by  Grant 
1873:  rejected. 

Morrison  R.  Waite,  of  Ohio,  appointed  by 
Grant,  21  Jan.  1874;  died,  23  March  1888. 

Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Illinois,  appointed  by 
Cleveland.  20  July  1888:  died,  4  July  1910. 

Edward  Douglass  White,  of  Louisiana,  ap- 
pointed by  Taft,  December  1910. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE,  or  LORD  CHIEF 
JUSTICE,  in  England;  the  presiding  iudge 
in  the  king's  or  queen's  bench  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  president  of  the  High  Court, 
and  also,  ex  omcio,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  chief  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  previous  to  1881,  was  tfie 
presiding  judge  in  me  common  pleas  division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but  the  (^ce  is  now 
merged  in  that  of  the  chief  justice  of  England. 
The  title  chief  justice  is  also  generally  given 
in  the  various  jBritish  colonies  to  the  heads 
of  the  different  judicial  establishments,  as  in 
Canada,  Australia,  etc.  In  Canada  there  is  not 
only  a  chief  justice  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Dominion,  but  also  chief  justices 
in  the  separate  provinces. 

CHIEF   MOUNTAIN   OVSRTHRUST. 

See  Lewis  Ovbrthrust. 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF.  See  General  Staff 
OF  THE  Army. 

CHIEM8BB,  kem'za,  the  largest  lake  in 
Bavaria,  circle  (also  known  as  Bayrisches 
Meer),  Isan  district  Trostberg.  48  miles  south- 
east of  Munich;  greatest  length,  9  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  6  miles;  area,  33  square  miles; 
depth,  about  480  feet.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  very  much  indented  and  contains  three 
piretty  islands  —  Krautinsel,  Herrenworth  and 
Frauenworth. 

CHIBRI,  kya'r€,  Italy,  citv  in  the  province 
of  Turin,  eight  miles  east- southeast  of  the  town 
of  Turin,  it  is  walled  and  well  built,  contains 
the  largest  Gothic  church  in  Piedmont,  with  a 
veiy  ancient  baptistery,  and  at  a  veiy  early 
period  became  celebrated  for  its  manufactures 
of  f  ustiaiji,  whidi  are  still  flourishing.    It  has  a 
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gymnasium,  a  technical  school,-  a  theatre  and 
linen,  cotton  and  silk  factories.  In  the  11th 
c-entury  it  was  an  indepexident  r^ublic  Popi. 
15.454. 

CHIBTI,  kya'tc,  Italy,  capital  of  province 
of  same  name,  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pescara.  It  was  anciently  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  important  towns  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  was  for  some  centuries  in  possession 
of  tne  Greeks,  from  whom  it  passed  succes- 
sively to  the  Romans,  Lombards,  Franks  and 
Normans.  In  1802  it  was  taken  by  the  French 
troops.  The  modem  town,  which  is  well  built 
and  adorned  with  several  handsome  edifices,  is. 
the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  the  seat  of  a 
superior  civil  and  criminal  court,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woolens,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  wine, 
wheat  and  oil.    Pop.  26,897. 

CHIFF-CHAFF,  a  small  European  bird 
(Sylvia  hippalais  or  Fhylloscopus  cafiybita) ,  oi . 
tne  warbler  familv  (Sykmda),  so  named  from 
its  crv.  Its  head,  back  and  upper  wings  are 
ashy  brown,  and  its  under  parts  are  brownish 
green  dashed  with  yellow.  In  Icn^^th  it  is  be- 
tween four  and  five  inches,  and  it  frequents 
woods,  hedges  and  thickets.  Its  food  consists 
of  the  larvae  of  various  insects  and  some  of  the 
smaller  moths. 

CHIGI,  ke'j^  a  noble  Italian  family, 
founded  by  Agostino  Chigi  (d.  1520)  of  Siena. 
He  became  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  banker 
for  the  Pope.  Peruzzi  built  for  him  the  well- 
known  Villa  Famese.  Raphael  painted  there 
the  ^Triumph  of  Galatea'  and  ^The  Legend  of 
Psyche.'  Sodoma  ornamented  it  with  his 
fresco  *The  History  of  Alexander  and  Rox- 
anna.'  Consult  Cugnino's  ^Agostino  Chigi  il 
Magnifico.'  The  family  was  further  dis- 
tinguished by  five  cardinals  and  one  Pope,  Fabio 
Chigi  (1652),  afterward  Alexander  VII  (q.v.). 
Flavio  Chigi:  b.  1810;  d.  15  Feb.  1885,  was  one 
of  the  papal  guard  until  1848,  when  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Mira  m  purtibus,  nuncio  at 
Munich,  but  was  sent  to  Paris  (1873)  and  later 
in  the  same  year  was  made  cardinal. 

CHIGNECTO,  shig-nek'to  BAY,  Canada, 
an  inlet  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundv, 
separating  Nova  .Scotia  from  New  Brunswick. 
It  is  50  miles  long  and  8  broad,  and  has  an 
isthmus  of  only  14  miles  in  width  between  it 
and  Northumberland  Strait,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence. 

In  October  1888  work  was  begun  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  railway  across  the  neck  of 
land  connecting  Nova  Scotia  with  the  main 
land  of  Canada,  under  the  encouragement  of  an 
annual  subsidy  from  the  Canadian  government. 
The  promoters  had  spent  neariy  $4»000,000  on 
the  work,  when  in  1890  a  financial  depression 
in  London  prevented  them  from  obtaining 
further  capital.  In  March  1901  the  undertak- 
ing was  revived.  The  railway,  18  miles  long, 
by  uniting  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  with 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  saves  a  run  of  several  hundred  miles 
around  the  province.    See  Ship-railway. 

CHIGNON,  shen-yon,  ^  (Fr.  chignon,  the 
nape  of  the  neck),  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  hair,  worn  by  women,  a  knot  or  mass, 
natural  or  artificial,  arranged  low  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.    This  style 


of  hair-dressing  was  cominon  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  fell  into  disuse  and  was  revived  in  the 
last  half  of  the  19th  centuiy,  but  is  not  now  in 
vogue. 

CHIOO,  che'gd.    See  Jigger;  Sarcopsylla. 

CHIHUAHUA,  che-wa'wa,  Mexico,  state 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States,  on 
the  east  of  C^huila,  on  the  south  by  Duran^o 
and  on  the  west  by  Sinaloa  and  Sonora.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  Mexican  states,  having  an  area 
of  89,996  square  miles,  or  about  double 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Sierra 
Madre  Range  traverses  the  state,  and  the  Sierra 
de  Tarahumares  lifts  its  peaks  (Bufa  de  Cerro 
Prieto,  Jesus  y  Maria,  Mesa  de  Tabascotes, 
etc.)  to  a  considerable  height;  otherwise  the 
surtace  is  an  undulating  table-land,  the  eleva- 
tion of  which  varies  from  3,500  to  7,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  largest  of  the  elevated 
plains  l);ing  between  the  mountain  ranges  are 
the  Cliilicote,  Gigantes,  Bols6n  de  Mapimi,  etc. 
The  Rio  Grande  forms  the  northern  boundary, 
separating  tibe  state  from  the  United  States: 
but  this  river,  which  rises  in  Colorado  and 
flows  through  New  Mexico,  is  almost  dry  by 
the  time  it  reaches  Mexico  territory,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  waters  haying  been  utilized  for 
the  irri^ion  of  lands  in  the  country  of  its 
origin.  ^The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful 
ana  the  soil  fertile  wherever  watered.  Agri- 
cultural products  consist  of  corn,  wheat,  several 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  including  grapes. 
Cotton  is  also  grown  successfully  in  the  Torreon 
district  The  forests  are  found  mostly  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west. 
Chihuahua  has  considerable  mineral  de- 
posits, its  silver  mines  being  among  the 
richest  in  the  republic.  Some  of  them  were 
worked  b^  the  IinUans  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest.'  The  state's  production  of 
lead  is  also  noteworthy  and  zinc  is  also  abun- 
dant. Over  5,250  mining  properties  are  recorded 
for  its  entire  area.  The  state  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
way. A  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
is  Creole  or  white ;  the  rest  consists  of  Indians 
partly  civilized.  There  are  some  Apaches  in 
the  mountains.  In  recent  years  large  numbers 
of  foreigners,  chiefly  Americans,  have  secured 
control  of  the  industries  and  have  already  raised 
the  state  to  a  leading  place  in  the  republic.  A 
fiourishinp;  Mormon  agricultural  colony  was 
foimded  m  1886  west  of  Ciudad  Juarez.  The 
state  suffered  severely  in  the  many  revolutions 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Diaz  regime, 
being  overrun  with  bandits,  who  despoiled  the 
residents,  both  native  and  forei^  and  prac- 
tically brought  the  various  industnes  to  a  stand- 
still. The  state  was  invaded  by  United  States 
troops  under  General  Pershing  in  March  1916, 
who  were  dispatched  to  capture  the  bandit, 
Francisco  Villau  who  had  made  a  murderous 
raid  on  Columbus,  N.  M.,  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously. Pop.  (1910)  405,265.  The  capital  is 
Chihauhua. 

CHIHUAHUA,  Mexico,  capital  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  the  northern  border  of 
which  forms  the  dividing  line  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  and  one-third  of  the  width 
of  the  first  named  country.  Altitude.  4,973  feet 
above  sea-levd.  Distance  from  the  United 
States  border  at  £1  Paso,  Tex.,  225  miles  and 
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from  Mexico  city,  999  miles.  It  is  well  provided 
with  transportation  facilities,  being  on  the  lines 
of  the  Mexican  Central  and  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  Bfid  Orient  railways,  and  the  initial 
terminal  of  the  Chihuahua  and  Pacific  Railway. 
Is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  impprtant  stock 
raising  and  mineral  producing  (Hstricts  south 
of  the  Rio  .Grande.  It  is  the  first  point*  of  im- 
•portance  reached  in  tHe  journey  from  the  north*- 
em  boundar>r  of  the  country  to  the  City  ot 
Mexico.  It  is  an  important  supply  point  for 
miners  whose  properties  are  situated  in  the 
mountain  regions  to  the  west  and  southwest. 
Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
city  are  extensive  rolling  mills  and  iron  works, 
a  brewery,  a  soap  factory,  a  manufactory  of 
clothing,  broom  factory,  mineral  water  factory, 
manufactory  of  agricultural  implements  and 
various  smaller  industries.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  movements  within  the  past 
few  yearSj  of  which  it  has  been  the  starting 
pointj  its  mdustries  and  social  life  have  come 
practically  to  a  standstill. 

A  few  miles  distant  from  and  connected 
with  the  city  by  railway,  are  the  Santa  Eulalia 
Mineral  Springs  and  health  resort,  for  which 
great  merit  is  claimed.  The  principal  buildings 
of  a  public  character  are  the  new  penitentiary ; 
the  old  cathedral,  completed  over  ^X)  years  ago 
by  the  contributions  of  a  rich  miner,  at  i,n  outlay 
of  almost  $1,000,000,  the  recently  built  opera- 
house,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  re- 
public; the  Government  Palace,  the  palatial 
home  of  ex-Governor  Ahumada;  the  new 
municipal  palace  and  the  Mineral  Bank.  It  was 
here  that  mc  patriot  Hidalgo  suffered  imprison- 
ment and  was  executed  in  1811.  The  tower  or 
dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined  is  sacredly 
preserved  and  will  ever  be  reverently  visited 
by  tourists.  In  the  plaza  adjoining  the  Govern- 
ment Palace  a  splendid  monument  has  been 
erected  in  his  honor.  The  Alameda,  situated 
in  the  business  centre,  is  utilized  on  Sunday 
evening  of  every  week  by  all  classes  as  ^a  prom- 
enade, the  occasion  being  always  enKvened  by 
excellent  music  provided  by  the  state  govern- 
ment. An  aqueduct  built  over  200  years  ago 
conveys  water  into  the  city,  and  a  modem  built 
street  railwav  provides  means  of  local  trans- 
portation. A  museum  of  minerals  recently* 
established  by  the  state  has  already  become  one 
of  the  city's  chief  places  of  interest.  Advanced 
methods  of  primary  education  are  receiving 
much  attention,  both  from  the  state  and  munici- 
pal governments,  and  higher  education  is  pro- 
vided by  a  normal  school  for  young  women,  a 
college  for  young  men  and  a  number  of  clerical 
and  other  institutions  of  advanced  instruction. 
A  library  connected  with  the  Preparatory  School 
contains  6,000  volumes.  The  principal  scientific 
organization  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine' 
and  is^  known  as  the  *Medica  Mutualista.* 
Financially,  Chihuahua  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  cities  in  the  republic.  It  has  four 
local  banks,—  the  Mineral  Bank,  with  a  capital- 
ization of  $5,000,000,  the  Chihuahua  Exchange 
Company,  the  Chihuahpa  Investment  Company 
and  the  Commercial  Bank;  beside^  whicn  there 
are  branches  of  the  National  Bank  and .  the 
bank  of  Sonora,  and  an  agency  of  the  bank 
of  London  and  Mexico. 

CHILAN  BALAM,  ch€.lan',  ba-lim'.  the 
Books  of,  a  series  of  Maya  writings  dating 


back  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  They  were  written  by  a  priest 
or  chilan  by  the  name  of  Balam,  in  the  Maya 
language  with  Latin  characters,  which  had  al- 
ready replaced  the  ancient  Maya  system  of 
writing  throughout  Yucatan.  The  books  of 
Chilan  Balam  seem  to  have  been  a  collection  of 
Maya  stories  and  records  which  had  been,  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  probably  long 
previous  to  it,  written  in  the  ancient  Maya 
script.  Balam  either  copied  these  manuscripts 
or  retold  the  Maya  stories  as  he  knew  them 
from  his  connection  with  the  Maya  people,  for 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  full-blooded 
Maya  Indian.  These  books,  we  are  told,  recite 
all  the  old  traditions  which  still  lingered  in  the 
memory  of  the  natives  of  Yucatan  with  whom 
the  writer  came  into  contact.  .They  lay  long 
in  manuscript,  and  were  copied  in  whole  and  in 
part  several  times.  Brinton,  the  American 
scholar,  had  a  copy  of  them  made  and  published 
under  the  title  of  *Maya  Chronicles,*  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  ^Library  of  Aboriginal 
American  Literature.'  The  name  given  to  them, 
by  Brinton  admirably  defines  their  scope,  for 
they  are,  in  reality,  short  chronicles  dealing  with 
divisions  of  time,  for  the  most  part,  with 
legends,  stories  and  events  that  are  collected 
around  the  *Katuns,*  or  dates.  These  books 
are  very  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
Maya  customs  and  habits  previous  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  to  Yucatan.  They  also 
serve  as  a  starting  point  from  which  to  reckon 
back  the  Ma3ra  tune  as  given  in  the  few  ex- 
isting manuscripts  written  in  the  old  Maya 
script. 

CHILBLAIN,  or  FROSTBITE,  a  mild  or 
severe  inflanmiatory  reaction  from  the  effects  of 
severe  cold  on  the  toes,  fingers,  nose,  chin,  ears, 
etc.  In  mild  cases  there  is  swelling  only,  with 
an  inflammation  of  the  skin.  This  disappears 
and  the  part  is  apt  to  be  tender.  In  severe 
frostbite  there  is  ulceration  and  sloughing  of 
the  part.  The  treatment  of  mild  chilblain  is 
by  slow  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  chilled 
part  to  that  of  the  body.  Too  rapid  heating 
results  disastrously. 

CHILCOTT,  SQerv  Channing,  American 
agriculturist:  b.  East  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  8  April 
1859.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  the  Friends'  Institute  of  East  Hamburg. 
From  1882  to  1892  he  was  owner  and  manager 
of  a  stock  ranch  in  Campbell  County,  S.  D., 
and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  United 
States  deputy^  surveyor.  He  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  in  1892,  was  professor  of  agricul- 
ture 1892-97,  professor  of  geology  and  agron- 
omy and  vice-director  1897-1905  of  the  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College.  From  1893  to 
1905  he  was  agriculturist  of  the  United  States 
Experiment  Station,  South  Dakota,  and  in  the 
last  named  year  was  placed  in  change  of  dry- 
land agricultural  Investigations  of  the  bureau 
of  plant  industry.  He  wrote  *A  Study  of  Cul- 
tivation Methods  and  Crop  Rotations  for  the 
Great  Plains  Area>  (1910),  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

CHILD,  Francis  James,  American  scholar 
and  educator:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1  Feb.  1825; 
d.  Cambridge,  11  Sept.  1896.  He  was  Boylston 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Harvard 
from  1851  till  1876,  when  he  exchanged  for  the 
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chair  of  English  literature  which  be  held  until 
his  death.  His  principal  work,  <  English  and 
Scottish  Ballads^  (10  large  volumes),  a  sub-. 
ject  on  which  he  was  the  highest  autnority  in 
this  country,  he  improved  and  enlarged  for  pub- 
lication 1882-98.  Among  his  other  works  are 
<Four  Old  Plays>  (1848);  a  collection  of 
*  Poems  of  Sorrow,  Comfort,  G>unsel  and  As- 
piration' (edited  1865) ;  and  ^War  Songs  for 
Freemen'  (edited  1862).  He  also  published, 
in  1855,  the  <  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spen- 
ser,' five  volumes,  with  notes,  introduction  and 
explanations,  the  best  edition  of  Spenser  to 
date. 

CHILD,  Prank  Samvel,  American  Congre- 
gational clergyman  :■  b.  20  March  1854.  He  was 
educationed  at  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  and 
after  graduating  from  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1878  was  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
Since  1888  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Fairfield,  Conn.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Hamihon  College  and  Litt.D.  from 
Alfred  University ;  is  president  of  the  Fairfield 
Historical  Society  and  lecturer  on  literary  and 
historical  subjects,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Francis  A.  Palmer  Fund  for  Education, 
« trustee  of  several  colleges  and  other  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  institutions  and  a  con- 
tributor to  the  press.  He  has  published  ^An 
Old  New  England  Town>  (1895);  <Thc  Co- 
lonial Parson  of  New  England'  (1896);  *A 
Colonial  Witch'  (1897)  ;  <A  Puritan  Wooing' 
(1897);  <Thc  House  with  60  Closets'  (1899); 
<An  Unknown  Patriot'  (1899);  <The  Little 
Dreamer's  Adventure'  (1900)  ;  ^Friend  or  Foe' 
(1900);  < Fairfield,  Ancient  and  Modem,'  a 
history  (1909) ;  <An  Old  New  England  Church,' 
a  history  (1911)  and  numerous  historical 
pamphlets  upon  (x>lontal  New  England. 

CHILD,  Sir  Josiah,  English  merchant:  b. 
London  1630;  d.  there  1699.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  known  is  entitled  *  Brief  Observations 
Concerning  Trade  and  the  Interest  of  Money, 
by  J.  C  (London  1668).  An  enlarged  edition 
was  published  in  1690,  under  the  name  of  <A 
New  Discourse  on  Trade.'  The  work  has  been 
several  times  reprinted.  It  was  written  in  de- 
fense of  the  reduction,  by  legal  enactment,  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  money  from  8  to  6  per 
cent,  and  recommends  a  further  diminution  to 
4  per  cent.  He  was  for  some  time  chairman  and 
governor  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  wrote 
several  papers,  without  signature,  in  defense  of 
the  trafnc  with  the  East,  arguing,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  complained  of  the  drain  of  coin, 
that  the  India  trade  percolated  through  other 
countries  with  which  Britain  traded  and  thus 
returned  indirectly  a  surplus  in  cash.  In  his 
essay  on  trade  he  advocated  the^  compulsory 
emigration  of  paupers  to  the  colonies,  and  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  corporate  officers 
called  ^fathers  of  the  poor*  to  superintend  those 
who  were  left.  He  became  very  wealthy,  and 
his  children,  by  three  marriages,  allied  them- 
selves with  the  highest  nobiBty.  Charles .  II 
made  him  a  baronet  (1678).  His  son  became 
Earl  Tylncy,  but  the  title  is  now  extinct. 

CHILD,  Lydia  Maria  Frances,  American 
prose  writer:  b.  Medford,  Mass.,  11  Feb.  1802; 
d.  Wayland,  Mass.,  20  Oct.  1880.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  David  Child,  a  Boston  lawyer,  educa- 
tionalist, diplomat  and  soldier  in  1828.    Her  first 


novel,  ^Hobomok,'  was  written  and  published 
in  1821.  From  this  time  untiV  her  death  she 
continued  her  literary  *  activity.  She  was  an 
ardent  abolitionist,  and  published  one  of  the 
first  anti-slavery  books,  entitled  ^Appeal  for 
that  Class  of  Americans  Called  African.'  one 
immediate  result  of  which  was  the  loss  of  her 
former  literary  popularity  in  the  Southern  States 
From  1843  to  1844  she  and  her  husband  edited 
the  ^Anti-Slavery  Standard.'  She  began  the 
publication,  in  1826,  of  the  Juvenile  Miscellany , 
which  she  continued  for  eight  years.  This  was 
the  first  monthly  periodical  for  children  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  Among  her 
numerous  worjcs,  some  of  which  had  a  very 
large  circulation  for  their  day,  are  *The  First 
Settlers  of  New  England'  (1829) ;  <Philothea, 
a  romance  of  Greece  in  the  days  of  Pericles' 
(1835);  <Fact  and  Fiction'  (1846);  ^Isaac  T. 
Hopper:  A  True  Life'  (1853);  ^Progress  of 
Religious  Ideas'  (1855) ;  ^Looking  Toward 
Simset'  (1864);  ^Miria:  A  Romance  of  the 
Republic'  (1867);  and  ^Aspirations  of  the 
World'  (1878).  A  collection  of  her  letter^ 
with  an  introduction  by  John  G.  Whittier,  and 
an  appendix  by  Wendell  Phillips,  was  published 
in  1^. 

CHILD  LABOR.  The  term  «child  labor* 
is  difficult  to  define  because  what  is  regarded  as 
labor  in  one  community  or  under  certain  con- 
ditions is  often  not  so  regarded  in  other  com- 
munities or  under  other  conditions;  neither  is 
there  agreement  as  to  the  length  of  childhood. 
The  definition  of  the  term  depends  upon  the 
state  of  public  opinion  and  upon  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  fiiat  opinion  in  the  form  of  restrictive 
and  constructive  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
children.  In  the  early  days  of  the  movement 
in  England  to  protect  children  from  economic 
exploitation,  the  term  was  understood  to  apply 
only  to  the  employment  of  very  jroung  children 
in  mills  and  mines.  Gradually  its  application 
was  broadened  to  include  the  work  of  children 
in  many  other  establishments  and  occupations 
and  the  minimum  age  limit  for  employment  was 
raised.  To-day  in  the  United  States,  not  only 
the  employment  of  children  by  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers and  mine  operators  is  considered  as 
child  labor,  but  also  the  indei)endent  activity 
of  boys  and  girls  for  gain,  as  in  the  so-callea 
street  trades  of  newspaper  selling,  bootblacking 
and  peddling,  in  which  the  child  is  virtually  in 
business  on  his  own  account.  There  is  also  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  labor  of  children 
m  agricultural  pursuits  and  domestic  service, 
which  are  not  now  regulated  bv  law  and  here- 
tofore have  been  commonly  looked  upon  as 
wholly  beneficial  occupations,  also  may  be  ob- 
jectionable under  certain  conditions.  The 
possibility  of  exploitation  in  any  line  of  work 
IS  now  generally  recognized  and  this  more 
enlightened  public  opinion  luis  caused  a  steady 
expansion  in  the  application  of  child  welfare 
principles,  until  now  every  use  that  is  made  of 
children  industrially  is  subject  to  careful 
scrutiny.  The  United  States  bureau  of  the 
census  in  its  report  of  the  13th  census  uses  the 
term  ^gainful  workers*  as  applied  to  children, 
to  include  all  workers  except  those  working  at 
home  merely  on  j^eneral  household  tasks,  on 
chores,  or,  at  odd  times,  on  other  work.  There 
is  no^  definite  period  fixed  as  the  result  of 
scientific  inquiry  to  mark  the  limit  of  childhood 
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in  respect  of  ability  to  labor,  but  for  purposes 
of  regulation  in  this  field  the  age  of  16  jrears 
is  generally  accepted  as  marking  the  transition 
from  chilcUiopd  to  youth. 

Extent— According  to  the  United  States 
census  for  1910,  there  were  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  in  this  country  1,990,225  children 
from  10  to  IS  years  of  age  inclusive,  or  18.4 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  belonging  to  this 
age  group.  Nearly  half  of  these  were  under  14 
years,  the  number  of  such  children  exceeding 
by  more  than  100,000  the  corresponding  num- 
ber in  the  census  report  for  1900  j  this  increase, 
however,  was  confined  to  those  m  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  the  number  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  engaged  in  other  occupations  was 
reduced  almost  half  (from  186,358  to  95,©9). 
The  bureau  of  the  census  attributes  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  child  agricultural 
workers  to  the  more  exacting  nature  of  the 
instructions  given  to  the  census  enumerators 
in  1910  as  compared  with  those  given 
in  1900,  rather  than  to  any  marked  change 
in  the  actual  extent  of  child  labor  on 
the  farms. 

Public  opinion  against  the  employment  of 
older  children  (those  14  and  15  years  of  age) 
has  been  steadily  growing,  and  even  before 
1910  several  States  had  forbidden  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16  in  certain  dangerous 
occupations,  but  not  until  after  this  census 
was  taken  did  any  State,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Montana,  attempt  to  establish  an  age 
limit  higher  than  14  for  employment  in  the 
common  kinds  of  work  other  than  agriculture 
and  domestic  service.  Therefore  we  find  a  far 
smaller  decrease  in  the  number  of  older  child 
workers,  461,806  children  14  and  15  years  old 
being  reported  in  non-agricultural  occupations 


in  1910,  as  against  501,849  10  years  earlier.  The 
distribution  of  child  workers  in  the  United 
States,  among  industries,  by  age  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  as  follows: 

Children  rq?orted 

Industsy  10-13  14-15  Total 

Sah,  oil  and  gig  welb 28  SOS  233 

Public  service  (not  elsewhere 

classified) 84  707  791 

Ouarries 224  1.120  1,344 

Liquor    and     berersge    in- 
dustries   lis  1,327  1,442 

Chemical  and   allied  indus-' 

tries 187  3.132  3.319 

Paper  and  pu]p  industries. . .  154  4,652  4,806 

Professional  service 80S  5,628  6,433 

Metal  industries  (except  inn 

and  steel) 252  6.971  7,223 

Clay,    glass    and    stone    in- 

dustnes 1.234  9.161  10,395 

Cigar  and  tobacco  factories. .  1,843  8,723  10,566 

Pood  and  Idndred  industries.  972  10.245  11.217 

Leather  industries 406  11.592  11,998 

Printing  and  bookbinding. . .  622  11.482  12,104 

Mines 2,241  14.877  17,118 

Isxm  and  steel  industries 951  19,518  20.469 

Lumber    and    furniture    in- 
dustries   4,367  17.418  21,785 

Clothing  industries 1.113  22.158  23.271 

Transportation 3,041  21.777  24.818 

Miscellaneous  industries 2 .064  28,093  30, 157 

Building  and  hand  trades...  5.008  27,657  32,665 

Textile  industries 14.64(2  65.888  80.530 

Trade 22,441  88.965  111.406 

Domestic  and  itcnonaX  serv- 
ice   33,045  80,510  113,555 

Agrlcultsfe,     foresfary     and 

animal  husbandry 800,137  632,443  1.432,580 

Totals 895.976    1.094,249    1.990,225 

The  occupations  which,  according  to  the 
census  for  1910,  show  the  highest  percentage 
o£  children  engaged  as  based  upon  the  total 
number  of  workers  of  all  ages  in  each,  are 
given  in  order  in  the  following  table : 


Number 


Total,  10-15 


Total 


Per  osnt 


Total. 
10-15 


10-13 


14-15 


Workers  in  all  occupations 

Newsboys  and  newsgiris 

TetografA  messengers 

Messenger,  bundle  and  office  boys  and  girls 

Farm*  and  dairy  farm  laborers 

Bakery  employees  (semi-skiUed) 

Bootblacks ., 

Cotton  mill  employees  (semi-skilled) .  .\ 

Knitting  mill  employees  (semi-skilled) .  \ 

I^per  box  factory  employees  (semi-ekitled) 

SJK  mill  .employees  (semi-akilled) 

Candy  factoiy  emi^yees  (semi-skilled) 

Tinware  and  enamelware  emi>lovees  (semi-sldtled) . 

Glass  factory  employees  (semi-utilled) 

Woolen  and  wonted  mill  emt^oyees  (8eni*«killed) . 

Stock  herders,  drovera  and  feeders 

Servants 

Cigar  and  tobacco  factory  emj^oyees  (semi-skiHed> 

PnntiAg  and  publishing  establishment  emplopees  (semi- 
skilled)  

Turpentine  farm  laborers 

All  clothing  factory  employees  (all  semi-ski!!ed)t 

Electrical  supply  factory  employees  (flenii<«ldlied) 

Textile  dyeing  and  finishing  mill  employees  (semi-skiUad). 

Qerks  in  stores 

Shoe  factory  employees  (semi-skitled) 

Carpet  mill  emfuoy«et  (semi-ddned) 


I 


1,990.225 

20.450 
4.612 

52.187 

1.419,098 

1.267 

1,831 

35.651 
9.129 
2,089 
8.264 
2,900 
912 
2,886 
6,670 
3,422 

89.508 
8,422 

3.491 

1,389 
16.955 

1.190 

721 

18.692 

7.453 

1.208 


I 


38.167,336 

29,708 

9,152 

108.035 

5.982.514 

8,938 

14,020 

278.625 

t72.7SO 

17.887 

78.773 

30.943 

10.611 

41,877 

98,970 

59.250 

1.572.225 

151,519 

67,469 
27,557 
350.541 
24.677 
t 15. 764 
387.183 
181 ,010 
t29.854 


5.2 

68.8 

50.4 

48.3 

23.7 

14.2 

13.1 

12.8 

12.5 

11.7 

10.5 

9.4 

8.6 

6.9 

6.7 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.2 
5.0 
4.8 
4.8 
4.6 
4.1 
4.1 
4.0 


2.3 

40.6 
6.3 
6.4 

13.3 
1.3 
5.4 
3.6 
1.6 
0.4 
0.5 
0.4 
0.6 
0.6 
0.2 
2.8 
1.8 
0.9 

0.2 
2.3 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 


7.9 

28.2 
44.1 
41.9 
10.4 
12.9 
7.7 
9.2 
10.9 
11.3 
10.0 
9.0 
8.0 
6.3 
6.5 
3.0 
3.9 
4.7 

5.0 
2.7 
4.6 
4.7 
4.4 
4.0 
4.0 
3.9 


*  Home  farm  and  working  out. 
t  Hat  factory  employees  not  included. 

t  Total  workers  are  not  given  in  the  volume  and  had  to  be  computed;  may  include  a  few  lUU  semi-skilled  who  were  with 
the  unckMsified. 
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Census  figures  are  necessarily  inadequate 
for  the  purpose^  of  revealing  the  actual  extent 
of  child  labor,  inasmuch  as  they  are  gathered 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  and  therefore 
cannot  show  conditions  existing  in  seasonal  oc- 
cupations at  other  periods.  The  data  for  1910 
were  collected  in  the  month  of  April,  when,  for 
example,  very  few  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries 
were  in  operation,  and  consequently  only  49 
children  10  to  13  years  of  age  were  reported 
as  employed  in  such  establishments  over  the 
entire  country;  later  in  the  year  when  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  seasons  occur,  great  numbers  of 
canneries  are  running  and  children  of  these 
ages  are  quite  generally  fotmd  at  work  in  them, 
especially  in  tnose  States  which  have  granted 
specific  authorization  to  this  industry  for  their 
employment.  Furthermore  the  number  of 
children  engaged  in  street  trading  is  evidently 
understated  m  the  census  report,  probably  be- 
cause many  parents,  in  replying  to  the  questions 
of  enumerators  concerning  the  occupations^  of 
their  children*  did  not  regard  newspaper  selling, 
bootbladdng  or  peddling  as  within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  and  hence  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  girls  so  engaged  were  probabb^  returned  as 
having  no  occupation.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
return  of  only  three  newsboys,  including  adults, 
for  Chattanooga,  a  city  of  45,000  inhabitants; 
and  of  only  243  newsboys  U)  to  15  years  of  age 
for  the  great  city  of  Wew  York,  while  240  of 
the  same  asies  were  reported  for  Toledo  whose 
pofMilation  is  only  one-thirtieth  of  New  York 
dty*s.  In  neither  of  these  two  cities  were 
children  of  these  ages  forbidden  in  1910  to  sell 
newspapers.  For  eight  cities  with  more  than 
25,000  inhabitants  no  bootblacks  whatever, 
either  adults  or  children,  were  reported.  In 
view  ol  these  facts  and  iite  lack  of  any  report 
as  to  workers  under  10  years  of  age  (about 
whom  no  statistics  have  as  yet  been  published 
bv  the  boreau  of  census),  the  number  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  1910  must  have  been 
somewhat  in  excess  of  2,000^000. 

Bffects^^  As  to  the  physical  effects  of  child 
labor  very  little  is  known,  aside  from  the  find- 
ings of  a  few  isolated  studies  and  the  opinions 
of  individual  observers  not  based  on  prolonged 
investigation.  Professor  Teleky  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna  has  shown  that  chiki  laborers 
are  especially  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  and 
that  for  the  period  of  years  covered  by  his 
study  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral sickness  rate  and  industrial  strain  among 
children  who  left  school  to  go  to  work.  He 
urges  that  the  employment  of  children  urider  16 
vears  be  prohibited,  and  that  the  hours  of 
labor  for  those  between  16  and  18  years  be 
rigidly  curtailed  to  afford  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued education  and  recreation. 

The  lists  of  accidents  to  workers  reported  by 
State  departments  of  factory  inspection  show 
that  employees  under  16  years  of  age  suffer 
more  mishaps  than  do  those  who  are  older,  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  such  em- 
ployees. This  is  to  be  exijected  because  of  the 
immaturity  and  natural  spirit  of  playfulness  in 
children  which  make  them  more  liable  to  acci- 
dent than  adults,  esi>ecially  when  employed 
about  dangerous  machinery  or  in  other  places 
where  the  risk  is  great;  and  so,  among  the 
woiidng   dasses,    one    not    infrequently   finds 


crippled  children  whose  condition  is  due  to 
misfortune  met  with  in  the  course  of  work. 

The  effects  of  labor  upon  the  schooling  of 
diildren  are  manifest  wherever  the  system  of 
child^  employment  is  found.  The  States  of 
Mississippi,  Alabama^  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Texas,  Tennessee, 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  in  the  order  given,  had 
the .  largest  percentages  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  work  in  1910,  and  were  also 
among  those  having  the  highest  percentages  of 
illiteracy  in  their  total  poptdation.  These  same 
States  nave  been  the  last  to  enact  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  —  in  several  of  them  the 
application  of  the  requirements  adopted  is  sub- 
ject (1918)  to  local  or  county  option.  In  any 
community  the  presence  of  child  labor  and  the 
absence  of  compulsory  education  produce  illit- 
ency.  for  the  child  cannot  be  both  at  work  and 
in  school  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  practically 
the  only  opportunity  for  elementary  education 
comes  in  chil^ood,  the  diild  who  neglects  it  or 
is  denied  it  almost  certainly  becomes  the  illit- 
erate adult. 

If  the  child  attends  school  irregularly  oi 
attends  regularly  but  works  at  other  nours,  the 
effect  is  evident  in  his  standing  or  sdiolarship. 
He  fails  to  keep  up  with  his  dass  and  is 
obliged  to  repeat  the  work  of  grades  that  is 
intended  to  require  only  one  year  for  comple- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  becomes  retarded. 
This  effect  of  retardation  among  working 
children  is  brought  out  by  several  studies  made 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  In 
the  city  of  Toledo  it  was  found  that  55  per 
cent  of  the  children  who  were  attending  four 
public  schools  and  devoting  their  time  outside 
of  school  hours  to  trading  in  the  streets  were 
enrolled  in  grades  below  those  in  which  they 
naturally  belonged  according  to  their  ages, 
while  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  only  36 
per  cent  were  retarded.  In  the  State  of 
Colorado  5,000  boys  and  girls  under  16  years 
of  age  were  found  at  work  in  the  sugar-beet 
fields  in  1915;  they  were  kept  out  of  sdiool  to 
assist  in  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the 
crop  and  as  a  result  54  per  cent  of  them  were 
backward,  as  against  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
non-beet-worldng  children,  and  yet  their  teachers 
declared  that  they  would  have  been  just  as  far 
advanced  as  the  others  if  they  had  attended  as 
regularly.  Child  labor  in  any  form  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  attendance  at  school, 
if  the  benefits  of  education  are  to  be  realized. 

Remedies.— The  remedies  for  child  labor 
conditions  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
embradn^  restrictive  measures  and  the  other 
constructive  ones.  Tlie  restrictive  measures  are 
found  in  legislation  adopted  by  the  nation,  the 
State  and  the  municipality  for  the  control  of 
child  employment  and  in  the  machinery  pro- 
vided for  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation. 
A  State  child  labor  law  of  general  application, 
in  order  to  be  effective,  must  prohibit  employ- 
ment below  a  certain  age  Innit  in  ordinary 
occupations,  fix  a  higher  age  limit  for  danger- 
ous woric,  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of 
children  above  the  minimum  age  limit  and  re- 
quire of  them  the  completion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  schooling,  proof  of  age  and  physical 
fitness  as  qiialifications  for  official  work- 
permits,  make  certain  officers  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  fix  the  pen- 
alties for  its  violation. 
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The  age  limits  commonly  adopted  by  the 
States  of  this  country  are  14  years  for  ordinary 
occupations  in  factories,  workshops,  stores, 
offices,  restaurants,  etc ;  16  years  for  dangerous 
work  such  as  mining,  quarrying,  the  operation 
of  dangerous  machinery  and  employment  in  the 
dusty  trades  or  where  paints,  aads,  dyes,  gases, 
etc.,  are  made  or  used;  and  18  years  for  extra- 
hazardous occupations  about  railroads,  blast 
furnaces,  hoisting  machines  or  where  phos- 
phorus, explosives  or  liquors  are  made  or 
handled. 

A  majority  of  the  States  limit  the  work-day 
of  children  between  14  and  16  years  to  8  hours. 
In  some  States  this  reflation  does  not  ap^ly 
to  all  kinds  of  establishments,  but  factories 
are  affected  wherever  it  has  been  adopted. 
Other  States  prescribe  a  nine-hour  work-day 
for  sudh  children,  some  allow  10  hours  and  a 
few  place  no  limit  whatever  upon  hours  of 
labor.  Work  at  night  by  children  tmder  16 
years  of  age  is  prohibited  by  almost  all  the 
States. 

The  range  in  the  requirements  for  the  issu- 
ance of  work-permits  to  children  between  14 
and  16  years  is  very  great.  A  few  States  make 
practically  no  requirements  while  others  de- 
mand completion  of  the  elementary  school 
course  of  eight  years,  physical  fitness  for  work 
as  determined  by  authorized  physicians^  as  well 
as  documentary  proof  of  age  and  written 
promise  of  legal  employment.  The  permit  is 
issued  in  most  States  by  the  local  public  school 
authorities,  in  a  few  others  by  the  State  factory 
inspectors  or  board  of  health.  It  is  kept  on 
file  by  the  employer  of  the  child  for  examina- 
tion by  inspectors  and  therefore  serves  as  the 
basis  for  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor 
law.  Its  careful  issuance  under  strict  require- 
ments is  therefore  a  very  important  part  of  any 
program  of  child  protection. 

The  machinery  provided  for  enforcement  of 
the  law  varies  with  the  nature  and  stage  of 
development  of  the  industries  carried  on  in 
each  State,  and  also  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  law  applies  to  these  industries. 
For  example,  in  Mississippi,  where  at  the 
present  writing  the  child  labor  law  affects  only 
mills,  factories  and  canneries,  and  where  the 
number  of  such  establishments  is  comparatively 
small,  one  factory  inspector  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  it  is  obeyed;  in  New 
York  the  law  applies  to  factories,  stores,  offices, 
restaurants,  hotels,  tenements,  bowling  alleys, 
barber  shops,  places  of  amusement,  bootblack 
stands^  mines,  quarries,  distilleries,  breweries, 
to  dehvery  and  messenger  service  and  to  news- 
paper selling,  and  there  is  required  to  ensure 
Its  observance  an  elaborate  organization  which 
includes  divisions  of  factory,  mercantile  and 
home-work  inspection  employing  150  inspectors. 
Most  of  the  States  have  a  department  of  labor 
or  an  industrial  commission  which  is  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  all  State  laws  concern- 
ing the  employment  of  children  as  well  as  of 
all  other  labor  acts. 

The  adoption  by  the  States  of  such  a  variety 
of  standards  led  to  a  movement  having  as  its 
object  the  bringing  about  of  sonie  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  legislation,  on  this  subject, 
and  a  so-called  Uniform  Child  Labor  Law  was 
drafted  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  recommended  to  the  States  for  adoption 
by  the  United  States  Commissioners  on   Uai- 


form  Laws  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
This  effort  had  some  effect,  but  the  desired 
degree  of  uniformity  was  not  attained.  A  few 
of  the  States  neglected  to  pass  laws  embodying 
even  the  essential  minimum  standards.^  At- 
tention was  then  turned  to  the  possibility  of 
control  by  the  Federal  government  and  as  the 
Federal  constitution  grants  to  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  agita- 
tion was  begun  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  for- 
bidding the  shipment^  in  interstate  commerce  of 
goods  produced  (1)  in  mines  or  quarries  where 
children  under  16  years  of  age  were  employed ; 
(2)  in  factories  where  children  under  14  years 
were  employed ;  (3)  in  factories  where  children 
between  14  and  16  years  were  employed  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day;  and  (4)  in  factories 
where  such  children  worked  at  night.  This  bill 
was  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  in  1916  and 
on  taking  effect  (in  1917)  established  a  uniform 
minimum  standard  throughout  the  country  so 
far  as  child  labor  in  mines,  quarries  and  fac- 
tories is  concerned,  because  the  products  of 
practically  cverjr  such  industry  throughout  the 
country  are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  States  arc,  of  course,  free  to  adopt 
standards  higher  than  those  fixed  by  toe 
Federal  law,  and  all  forms  of  child  labor  not 
affected  by  its  provisions  are  still  subject  only 
to  State  regulation. 

The  constructive  measures  in  the  program 
of  child  labor  reform  embrace  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school,  the  development  of  indus^ 
trial  education  and  the  providing  of  oppot" 
tunity  for  further  instruction  and  recreation 
through  the  establishment  of  special  schools, 
libraries,  clubs,  playgrounds,  baths,  etc.  These 
form  what  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  con- 
structive side  of  the  movement,  while  restric- 
tive legislation  is  known  as  the  prohibitory 
part.  These  two  elements  are  necessaiy  in  any 
well-balanced  program  for  social  welfare  and 
especially  so  in  child  labor  reform,  because 
when  the  child  is  denied  employment  in  industry 
a  substitute  that  is  better  both  for  him  and  for 
society  must  be  offered  in  its  place. 
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Edward  N.  Clopper, 
Secretary  for  Northern  States,  National  Child 
Labor  Committee. 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  Child  psychoid 
ogy  is  the  study  of  the  growth  or  development 
of  mind  during  the  first  few  years  of  life  and 
of  the  mental  characteristics  during  the  early 
stages  of  development.  ^  It  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  psychology  of  inf  an^,  of  adolescence, 
of  maturity  and  of  senility.  See  Child  Study  ; 
Genetic  Psychology;  Psychology. 

CHILD  STUDY.  A  branch  of  study  con- 
cerned with  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  life 
of  the  child  from  birth  through  infancy  and 
adolescence  to  adult  age.  It  thus  includes 
child  psvchology,  deaUng  with  the  mental  life 
of  children,  overlaps  into  genetic  psychology 
(q.v.),  and  may  just  as  properly  be  further 
subdivided  into  child  physiology,  child  pathol- 
ogy, child  sociology,  etc.  Lately  every  phase 
ol  the  Child-Welfare  Movement  has  come 
to  be  grouped  under  the  genera!  name  of 
child  study.  The  field  as  a  whole  covers  every 
phase  of  child-life,  individual  and  collective, 
and  involves  everything  known  or  knowable 
about  the  growth  and  development  of  human 
beings  from  birth  to  maturity.  To  treat  of  so 
comprehensive  a  subject  in  a  single  encyclopaedia 
article  is  obviously  impossible.  The  reader  will 
find  some  of  its  more  important  subdivisions 
treated  elsewhere  under  their  appropriate  head- 
ings, while  this  article  will  be  confined  to  the 
narrower  field  of  the  physical  and  mental  life 
of  the  child.  Even  of  these  two  phases  of  the 
subject  space  permits  but  a  mere  outline  of  its 
aims  ana  methods  and  a  general  statement  of 
some  of  its  principles  and  results. 

History^ — As  scientific  interest  in  children 
arose  first  in  the  classroom,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  earliest  students  of  child-life  should 
have  been  educators.  It  is  indeed  with  such 
educational  reformers  as  Rousseau,  Basedow, 
Cx>menius,  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  that  child 
study  may  be  said  to  have  originated.  The  in- 
terest aroused  by  them  in  the  child  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity  proved  so  strong  that  the  l9th  cen- 
turv  saw  the  birth  of  a  well-nigh  universal 
child  study  movement.  In  Germany  Preyer's, 
<The  Mind  of  the  Chi]d>  was  the  first  import- 
ant manifestation  of  this  interest,  while  Dar- 
win's published  extended  observations  of  early 
childhood  gave  considerable  impetus  to  child 
studv  in  England.  But  it  remained  for  Stanley 
Ha](  the  famous  American  educator,  to  make 
child  study  the  popular  subject  that  it  is  to-day 
both  here  and  abroad.  The  field  which  had 
formerly  been  pre-empted  almost  exclusively  by 
educators,  for  child  study  was  long  considered 
as  only  a  handmaiden  of  pedagogy,  has  rightly 
been  entered  by  parents  and  others  interested  in 
the  numerous  phases  of  the  subject  —  from 
child  labor  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  chi^ 
dren's  courts  (q.v.).  Naturally  a  vast  litera- 
ture has  already  grown  up  on  this  subject,  while 
the  number  of  child  study  federations  runs  into 
hundreds. 
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Aims  and  Methods. — The  necessity  for  a 

special  study  of  childhood,  especially  for  a 
child  psychology,  arises  from  a  few  essential 
structural  and  functional  differences  existing 
between  the  adult  and  the  child.  These  differ- 
ences are  not  only  physical,  but  physiolocjcal 
and  psychological;  and  they  include  dilier- 
ences  of  kind  as  well  as  of  degree.  Besides 
the  obvious  anatomical  differences  in  the  child 
r— such  as  shorter  legs  and  a  relatively  longer 
trunk  and  larger  head  —  and  the  less  obvious 
physiological  differences  —  such  as  a  higher 
pulse  rate,  a  relatively  greater  heart  action 
and  a  correspondingly  faster  respiration  — 
there  is  a  most  marked  difference  in  psycho- 
lo^cal  processes.  Some  of  these  the  human 
child  seems  to  exercise  even  in  infancy,,  while 
others  come  in  weak  form  in  later  childhood; 
but  a  few  are  entirely  wanting  before  maturity. 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  old  notion  that  the 
child  is  a  miniature  copjr  of  man  has  long  been 
eradicated  by  psychologists.  But  despite  these 
reasons  for  making  child  study  a  separate 
branch  of  investigationi  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  entirely  unrelated  to  the  other  sciences  deal- 
ing with  the  life  of  man.  If  it  is  fallacious  to 
study  the  child  as  it  he  were  a  Httle  man ;  it  is 
equally  unscientific  to  do  so  without  regard  to 
his  potential  manhood. 

Just  as  the  child's  mental  processes  di£Fer  in 
kind  from  those  of  the  adult,  so  the  methods  of 
studying  them  must  be  modified  or  even 
changed  altogether.  For  instance,  the  method 
of  introspection  (q.v.)r  the  prindpal  method  of 
general  psychology,  is  unavailable  in  child 
psychology,  since  the  power  of  introspection 
does  not  appear  much  before  adolescence.  For 
want  of  diFect  introspection,  the  methods  of 
observation  and  experimentation  must  be  relied 
upon.  The  first,  known  as  the  ^diary  method,' 
consists  in  carefuUy  recording  a  child's  pro- 
gressive development  as  actually  noted  by  the 
observer,  usually  a  parent.  The  great  Pesta- 
lozzi kept  a  diary  oi  this  kind  in  which  the  do- 
ings and  sayings  of  his  son  were  minutely  re- 
corded. Another  famous  instance  is  Darwin's 
^Biographical  Sketch  of  an  Infant>  (1877), 
dealing  also  with  his  own  son.  There  are 
numerous  published  records  of  this  sort  — 
notably  Perez'  <The  First  Three  Years  of 
Childhood^  and  Preyer's  ^Mental  Development 
in  the  Qiild* — and  much  important  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  sensory  and  motor  develop- 
ment of  the  infant  has  already  been  obtained 
from  them.  For  the  study  of  infancy  no  better 
method  has  vet  been  devised,  and  in  the  hands 
of  trained  observers  it  yields  excellent  results. 

The  experimental  method,  known  also  as 
the  method  of  Mental  Tests  (q.v.),  is  usually 
applied  to  children  of  school  age.  Devised 
by  educators  and  used  by  them  for  purposes  of 
experimental  pedagogy,  these  tests  seek  to  de- 
termine the  child's  mental  ability  as  shown  by 
his  reaction-time,  visual  and  auditory  sense- 
perception,  power  of  concentration,  the  curve 
of  fatigue,  etc.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
over  the  other  are  that  it  deals  with  children 
coUectiveKr  rather  than  as  individuals,  thus  fur- 
nishing data  of  greater  scientific  value,  and 
that  the  personal  equation  of  the  parental  or 
other  doting  observer  of  an  individual  child  is 
here  entirely  eliminated.  Thus,  while  the  diary 
method  is  far  more  comprehensive,  extending 
as  it  usually  does  over  years,  the  experimental 
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method  is  generall>r  more  scientific.  Notable 
specimens  of  collective  studies  of  children  are 
Sully's  <  Studies  of  Childhood>  and  Baldwin's 
<  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  in  the 
Race.>  But  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual studies,  properly  analyzed  and  inter- 
preted, may  yield  results  that  are  equally  re- 
liable. As  both  methods  have  their  obvious 
limitations,  neither  of  them  is  self-sufficient  for 
scientific  child  study  and  each  should  be  used 
to  supplement  the  other. 

Another  method,  which  really  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  two  methods 
already  mentioned,  is  known  as  the  *^ques- 
tionnaire  method.*  This  involves  reports  on 
the  child's  behavior  made  by  parents,  teachers 
and  others  in  response  to  special  lists  of  ques- 
tions prepared  for  them.  In  so  far  as  this 
method  depends  upon  partial  and  untrained 
observers,  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as 
the  diary  method.  The  accuracy  of  the  final 
conclusiotis  reached  by  this  means  is  often  still 
further  impaired  by  arbitrary  classification  and 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  question- 
f ramer,  who  cannot  be  aware  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  information  solicited  was  ob- 
tained. For  these  reasons  this  method,  save 
under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances, 
has  proved  of  little  scientific  value.  Few 
psychologists  have  ever  used  it,  and  fewer  still 
use  it  at  present. 

Finally,  mention  might  here  be  made  also 
of  another  means—  it  is  in  no  sense  a  method 
—  of  getting  indirect  light  on  the  intricate 
problems  of  child  study.  This  is  a  sort  of 
•reminiscent  introspection*  by  which  adults, 
usually  authors,  attempt  to  resurrect  for  us 
their  childhood  experiences.  The  famous 
autobiographies  of  Tolstoy,  Loti  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  afford  such  reminiscences.  The 
danger  of  reading  into  such  recollections  ele- 
ments belonging  to  a  later  period  of  develop- 
ment is  indeed  very  great.  Even  in  cases  of 
unquestioned  sincerity  such  reminiscences  of 
childhood  are  apt  to  assume  the  nature  of 
romantic  autobiography. 

Such  other  methods  as  are  used  in  child 
study  are  not  peculiar  to  this  subject,  but  are 
borrowed  from  the  other  sciences  —  physiology, 
anthropometry,  etc. —  dealing  with  the  lAysical 
nature  of  man.  These,  therefot^,  need  not  be 
described  in  the  present  article. 

Principles  and  Results. —  The  fundamental 
principle  of  child  study,  that  the  child  is  not 
to  be  considered  an  adult  in  miniature,  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  Another  essential  con- 
sideration which  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
in  this  connection  is  that,  both  physiologically 
and  psychologically,  the  child  is  a  more 
dynamic  being  than  the  adult.  The  latte^  need 
but  live,  whereas  the  former  must  live  and 
prow.  The  adult's  physiological  existence  is 
better  co-ordinated  and  regulated;  hence  there 
is  greater  equilibrium  in  his  case.  The  child, 
on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  continuous  growth 
and  consequent  readjustment,  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  flux.  Hence" his  restlessness  and  lack 
of  concentration,  which  unenlightened  teachers 
and  ignorant  parents  vainly  deplore.  A  third 
guiding  principle  in  child  study  is  that  children 
vary  less  among  themselves  than  adults,  pre- 
senting a  uniformitv  which  increases  inversely 
as  their  ages.  Still  another  controlling  truth 
is  the  most  significant  recognition  that  play  is 


the  child's  chief  business  in  life«  The  old 
notions  that  play  in  the  child  serves  no  pur- 
pose other  than  that  of  mere  recreation,  or 
that  it  is  but  an  outlet  for  surplus  eneror,  have 
long  been  abandoned.  In  their  steaa  —  and 
there  were  many  variations  of  these  fallacies  — 
the  view  that  play  in  childhood  has  a  very  im- 
portant uherior  end  has  won  universal  accept- 
ance. The  recognition  of  the  educational  and 
biological  significance  of  play,  a  direct  corol- 
lary of  the  general  theory  as  to  the  meaning  of 
infancy,  has  revolutionized  modern  child-train- 
ing and  education. 

The  most  concrete  results  of  child  studv 
have,  naturally,  been  physical  or  physiological. 
In  these  respects  the  division  of  the  period  of 
childhood  into  different  stages,  according  to 
marked  lines  of  development,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  step.  While  there 
is  still  no  complete  agreement  among  writers 
on  child  study  as  to  the  exact  years  marking 
the  boundaries,  these  three  periods  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  approximately  correct:  (1)  Infancy. 
the  first  six  years  —  about  a  year  less  for  girls ; 
(2)  Childhood,  the  7th  to  the  12th  year  — about 
two  years  less  for  girls ;  and  (3)  Adolescence, 
from  the  close  of  childhood  to  about  the  25th 
year — about  the  21st  for  girls.  The  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  very  exact  boundaries 
here  is  due  to  numerous  variations  from  the 
normal  stages  of  physical  development  Sudi 
individual  differences  may  result  from  various 
causes  —  prenatal  tendencies  and  environ- 
mental influences  —  and  must  always  be 
reckoned  with  in  making  general  deductions 
from  child  study.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
however,  it  has  been  determined  that  all  nor- 
mal children  grow  very  rapidly  during  the  first 
five  years,  at  a  slower  rate  from  5  to  12,  faster 
again  till  about  the  14-15th  vear,  and  at  a 
rapidly  decreasing  rate  thereafter  till  the  age 
of  maturity.  But  even  these  generalizations 
must  be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the 
rates  of  growth  here  indicated  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  parallel  or  uniform  development 
in  height  and  weight  or  for  all  parts  of  the 
body.  For  a  child  of  seven  may  happen  to 
have  the -weight  of  an  eight-year-old  and  the 
height  of  one  who  is  but  six.  Nor  should  the 
essential  differences  between  the  growth  of 
boys  and  girls  ever  be  lost  sight  of.  For  in- 
stance, the  rate  of  growth  before  the  close  of 
the  prepubertal  period  is  faster  for  girls  than 
for  boys,  making  the  former  heavier  than  the 
latter.  Again,  girls  attain  the  normal  height  of 
adulthood  at  the  age  of  18,  while  boys  are  not 
full-grown  men  before  the  20th  or  21st  year. 
Sexually,  too,  girls  mature  considerably  earlier 
than  boys,  passing  through  the  period  of 
adolescence  (q.v.)  about  four  years  sooner,  as 
already  indicated. 

While  on  the  psychological  phase  of  child 
study  the  results  so  far  obtained  are  naturally 
more  vague,  their  importance  must  not  be  un- 
derestimated. Apart  fTx>m  such  lessons  of  gen- 
eral psychology  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  men- 
tal development  of  the  child,  perhaps  the  most 
practical  result  in  this  new  field  of  study  is 
the  formulation  of  a  graduated  scale  of  child 
development  by  which  the  normal  growth  of 
mentality  can  be  readily  ascertained.  This 
standard  table,  known  as  •Binet's  Metrical 
Scale  of  Intelligence,*  has  been  found  so 
nearly  correct  for  the  average  child  that,  with 
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some  modifications  and  extensions  (see  Men- 
tal Tests),  it  has  been  adopted  by  students 
of  child  psychology  and  teachers  everywhere. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  said  that  experimental  psy- 
chology has  done  as  much  for  child  study  as 
have  the  other  biological  sciences.  Even  the 
typical  child  mind  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily determined,  a  task  performed  for  the 
adult  mind  long  ago.  Yet  until  this  is  accom- 
plished by  child  psychology,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  science.  But  even  so  the  psychol- 
ogy of  childhood  has,  to  quote  Professor 
Thomdike,  ^acquired  facts  concerning  instinc- 
tive tendencies,  the  gradual  maturing  of  capaci- 
ties, the  tendencies  useful  or  harmful  in  chil- 
dren's habits  of  observing,  associating  and 
reasoning,  the  actual  kinds  and  amounts  of 
knowledge  which  they  may  be  expected  to  pos- 
sess at  different  ages  and  under  different  con- 
ditions, their  likes  and  dislikes,  the  relation  of 
their  mental  to  their  physical  well  being,  and 
the  like.» 

Specifically,  and  according  to  the  periods  of 
childhood  already  outlined,  the  following  facts 
have  been  fully  established  in  regard  to  the 
child's  mental  development. 

The  human  infant  is  at  first  essentially  a 
sensory  and  motor  animal  whose  mental  life, 
apart  from  the  emotions  of  anger  and  fear,  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  sense-perception. 
With  the  acquisition  of  language  comes  the 
earliest  indication  of  conscious  meaning.  Then 
the  mental  life  of  the  child  really  begins. 
Imagination  develops  rapidly  and  tends  to 
obliterate  for  the  child  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween fact  and  fancy;,  which  is  so  exasperating 
to  the  adult,  whose  imagery  is  never  so  vivid 
as  that  of  the  child.  In  general,  spatial  per- 
ception precedes  temporal,  and  both  come  much 
before  color  discnmmation.  Ideas  of  time-in- 
tervals dawn  rather  late  upon  the  child's  mind, 
and  the  sense  of  rhythm  is  often  a  very  slow 
acquisition.  The  modes  of  learning  for  in- 
fancy seem  to  consist  of  the  ^trial  and  success 
method^  and  unconscious  imitation. 

With  the  advent  of  childhood  come  con- 
scious imitation,  a  rapid  extension  of  purposive 
activity,  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  sense- 
perception,  and  a  corresponding  enrichment 
of  mental  life  generally.  Actual  experiments 
have  shown  that  an  average  child  doubles  or 
trebles  its  power  of  sense  discrimination  be- 
tween the  years  of  6  and  16.  There  is  probably 
a  corresponding  rise  in  the  child's  entire  mental 
life  at  tnis  stage  of  development.  It  is  certain, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  power  of  immediate  mem- 
ory keeps  on  increasing  till  about  the  15th 
year,  after  which  it  remains  stationary.  The 
power  of  logical  memory,  however,  continues  to 
increase.  In  emotional  life  childhood  differs 
but  little  from  adulthood.  Every  emotion 
known  to  the  latter,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  sexual,  are  experienced  in  the  former, 
though  naturally  in  a  cruder  and  simpler 
form. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
adolescent  period,  which  is  decidedly  a  period 
of  transition,  are  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
emotions,  the  higher  sentiments,  and  of  indi- 
vidualism, which  are  either  effects  or  correla- 
tives of  the  sexual  awakening  that  comes  in 
this  period  and  largely  dominates  many  of  its 
manifestations.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  the  young  man  or  woman 


^  as  critical  psychologically  as  infancy  is  phy- 
sically—  a  period  calling  for  more  patience, 
tact  and  sympathy  in  parents  and  teachers  than 
any  other.  It  is  then  that  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
moral  or  religious  life  really  begins. 

Among  the  general  results  of  child  study 
mention  should  be  made  at  least  of  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  psychologists  that  chikihood, 
though  necessarily  a  preparation  for  adultho6d, 
is  to  be  passed  through  by  the  child  entirely 
for  its  own  sake.  Nor  should  its  various  stages 
be  hurried  or  compressed,  save  under  very 
unusual  circumstances.  For  it  is  believed  that 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  adulthood  is 
to  absorb  fully  the  various  influences  and  ex- 
periences characteristic  of  each  preceding  age; 
that,  in  other  words,  the  person  who  displays 
the  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  age  in  the 
fullest  degree  will  ultimately  attain  a  higher 
type  of  manhood  or  womanhood  than  o^e  upon 
whom  adult  characteristics  are  forced  J)rema- 
turely.  In  this  connection  lassin^  mention 
must  be  made,  too,  of  the  quickening  of  the 
parental  conscience  as  one  of  the  far-reaching 
results  of  child  study,  thaxdcs  to  which  the 
serious  responsibilities  of  parenthood  are  com- 
ing to  be  better  realized.  The  vog^ue  of 
^eugenic  marriages*  and  the  cry  for  "better 
babies*  are  but  superficial  manifestations  of 
the  deeper  tendency  making  for  an  enlightened 
parenthood.    See  Adolescence. 

~Biblioc[raphy.— Besides  the  works  tnen- 
tioned  incidentally  in  the  body  of  this  article, 
consult  Binet,  A.,  ^Les  idecs  modemes  sur  les 
enfants^  (Flammarion  1910) ;  Chamberlain,  A„ 
<The  Child:  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of 
Man>  (New  York  1900) ;  OaparMe,  E.,  «Psy- 
chologie  de  renfant>  (Geneva  1909);  €om- 
payre,  G.,  ^Intellectual  and  Moral  Develop- 
ment of  the  Child>  (New  York  1902) ;  Dear- 
bom,  ^Moto-Sensory  Development >  (Balti- 
more 1910) ;  Drummond,  W.  B.,  *An  Introduc- 
tion to  Cliild  Study>  (London  1907) ;  Fiske,  T., 
<The  Meaning  of  Infancy*  (Boston  1909) ; 
Forbush,  <Guide  Book  to  Childhood^  (Phila- 
delphia 1915);  Groos,  K.,  ^The  Play  of  Man > 
(New  York  1901);  Hall,  S.,  < Adolescence* 
(ib.  1905);  Harrison,  E.,  <A  Study  of  Child 
Nature*  (Chicago  1900);  Haskell,  E.  M., 
<Child  Observations*  (Boston  1896);  Jacoby^ 
*  Child  Training  as  a  Science*  (New  York 
1914);  Kirpatnck,  E.  A.,  ^Fundamentals  of 
Child  Study>  (New  York  1908);  McKeever, 
^Outlines  of  OiM  Study>  (ib.  1915);  Neu- 
mann, ^Vorlesungen  zur  Einftihrung  in  die  ex- 
perimentelle  Padagogik*  (Leipzig  1907)  ;  Op- 
penheim,  <The  Development  of  the  Child* 
(New  York,  1898)  ;  Rowe,  S.  H.,  <The  Physical 
Nature  of  the  Child*  (New  York  1899)  ;  Tay- 
lor, <The  Child*  (ib.  1900) ;  Thorndike,  E.  E., 
^Notes  on  Child  Study*  (ib.  1901);  Tracy,  F., 
*The  Psychology  of  Childhood*  (Boston 
1897)  ;  Warner.  F.,   <The  Study  of  Children*^ 

S).  1898)  ;  Washbume,  M.  F.,  <  Study  of  the 
ild*  (Chicago  1907)  ;  and  Whipple,  <Manual 
of  Mental  Tests*  (Baltimore  1910).  Very 
suggestive  reading  may  be  found  in  tihe  numer- 
ous autobiographical  and  literary  accounts  of 
children. 

David  A.  Modell. 

CHILD  WELFARE.  See  Child  Labor; 
Federal  Children's  Bureau;  Labor  Legisla- 
tion; Mother's  Pensions. 
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CHILDBIRTH,  Painleas.  That  women  in 
travail  have  always  suffered  more  or  less  pain 
seems  probable,  since  the  writer  of  Genesis 
quotes  God  as  saying  in  the  primaeval  curse: 
■In  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children.* 
Yet  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
labor  for  the  primitive  woman  was  more  purely 
a  physioio^cal  process  and  therefore  less  pain- 
ful than  It  is  to-day.  Normal  physiological 
processes  are  painless.  The  sensation  of  pain 
is  caused  by  the  abnormal  and  is  usually  sug- 

festive  of  pathology.  Childbirth  being  a  natural 
unction  oi  woman  should  be  physiological  and 
therefore  relatively  painless. 

Very  easy  and  practically  painless  labors  are 
still  observed  but  they  are  now  the  exception 
since  most  women  suffer  more  or  less  intense 
pain  during  the  second  or  expulsive  stage  of 
labor.  The  more  difficult  labors  of  to-day  re- 
sult from  several  factors,  the  more  important 
being  the  intermarriage  of  races,  the  developr 
ment  of  the  brain,  the  survival  of  the  physically 
unfit,  and  the  abnormal  methods  of  dressing  and 
living.  Civilization,  at  the  same  time,  has  de<- 
veloped  in  woman  a  more  sensitive  nervous 
system  which  is  less  able  to  endure  the  shock 
of  pain. 

The  belief  that  pain  is  an  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  labor  has  reconciled  most  mothers 
to  endure  it  while  the  joys  of  successful 
motherhood  nave  caused  them  to  forget  it. 
There  is,  however,  no  logical  reason  why  women 
should  suffer  during  labor.  Suffering,  physical 
or  mental,  produces  surgical  shock;  it  increases 
the  dangers  of  puerperal  complications,  and 
delays  the  convalescence.  When  labor  be- 
comes pathological  and  therefore  j>ainful,  the 
I)hysician  should  endeavor  to  minimize  and  re- 
lieve this  pain  with  the  same  sldll  he  shows  in 
the  care  of  other  painful  conditions. 

The  conduct  of  Jabor  among  all  primitive 
peoples  was  purely  intuitive  and  very  little  or 
no  assistance  was  given.  In  difficult  cases  the 
older  women  of  the  tribe  would  assist  with 
pressure,  massage  and  nauseating  drinks.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  civilization  some  of  the 
older  women  assisted  during  labor  and  the 
priests  gave  spiritual  assistance  (mental  sug- 
gestion) or  mechanical  assistance  in  difficult 
cases. 

The  ancient  Greeks  appreciated  the  increased 
susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  of  women 
during  pregnancy.  ■The  law  in  Carthage  and 
Athens  forbade  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of 
a  criminal  or  murderer  who  sought  refuge  in 
the  house  of  a  woman  who  was  pregnant  or  had 
recently  given  birth  to  a  child.*  (Englemann). 
There  is  also  considerable  evidence  in  the  Greek 
literature  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  labor  by  anaesthetizing  agents 
and  other  means. 

To  mention  the  various  drugs  which  have 
been  used  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
labor  would  necessitate  the  listing  of  every 
drug  thought  to  have  hypnotic,  sedative,  anal- 
gesic or  anaesthetic  properties.  Hypnotism  and 
mesmerism  have  been  used  successfully  and  the 
value  of  mental  suggestion  has  long  been  ap- 
preciated. 

The  drugs  most  used  by  the  ancients  were 
probably  cannabis  indica  (Indian  hemp;  hash- 
ish), mandragora  and  opium.  Of  these  opium 
is  still  employed,  although  its  limitations  nave 
been  recognized  for  at  least  a  century.    W.  P. 


Dewees  wrote  in  1819,  H  have  in  a  number  of 
instances  seen  opium  exhibited  with  a  view  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pain,  when  labor 
advanced  slowly,  and  have  never  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  the  force  of  the  contraction  was 
diminished  at  the  time  it  was  required  to  be  the 
strongest.* 

James  Y.  Simpson  in  January  1847  used  ether 
to  produce  analgesia  in  midwifery  and  inaugu- 
rated the  first  consistent  effort  to  relieve  the 
severe  pain  of  labor.  Flourens  in  March  of 
the  same  year  announced  the  anaesthetic  prop- 
erties of  chloroform,  and  Simpson  in  November 
read  his  paper  entitled,  «Notice  of  a  New 
Anesthetizing  Agent  as  a  Substitute  for  Sul- 
phuric Ether  in  Surgery  and  Midwifery.*  Be- 
cause of  superstition  and  religious  prejudice 
these  anaesthetizing  agents  at  first  were  opposed 
by  both  the  profession  and  the  laity.  However, 
following  its  use  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1854. 
chloroform  d  la  reine  became  the  fashion  and 
analgesia  was  maintained  for  many  hours  in 
large  numbers  of  cases.  Protheroe  Smith  in  a 
letter  to  Simpson  stated  that  he  had  used  chloro- 
form analgesia  for  28^  hours.  Simpson  him- 
self used  it  for  over  13  hours. 

Chloroform  being  more  pleasant  and  more 
efficient  quickly  replaced  ether.  While  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  dangerous  than  ether  was  soon 
discovered,  from  the  greater  number  of  fatalities 
in  surgical  cases,  the  delusion  was  long  main- 
tained that  the  pregnant  woman  had  a  special 
tolerance  for  chloroform.  Within  recent  years 
most  authorities  have  shown  a  preference  for 
ether  because  of  its  greater  safety,  and,  with 
the  newer  methods  of  administration,  its  effi- 
ciency has  been  increased  to  some  degree.  Both 
have  proved  of  great  value  in  many  thousands 
of  cases.  Some  deaths  undoubtedly  have  re- 
sulted from  their  use  but  they  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  hundreds  of  lives. 

Both  ether  and  chloroform  have  the  fault  of 
opium  in  that  they  weaken  the  uterine  con- 
tractions and  anaesthetize  the  fetus  in  ufero. 
Because  of  their  limitations  and  slightly  greater 
dangers  these  anaesthetics  are  gradually  being 
supplanted  by  nitrous  oxid-oxygen  analgesia. 

Klikowitsch  of  Petrograd  applied  nitrous 
oxid-oxygen  analgesia  to  25  obstetrical  cases  in 
1880.  He  found  that  three  or  four  inhalations 
of  this  mixture  rendered  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions painless  without  cloudinp;  the  conscious- 
ness. He  observed  that  its  action  was  different 
from  that  of  opiates,  ether  and  chloroform,  in 
that  the  uterine  contractions  were  often  stimu- 
lated and  that  in  no  case  was  there  any  diminu- 
tion in  their  frequency  or  strength.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Winckel  of  Dresden  used  the 
nitrous  oxid-oxygen  analgesia  in  50  cases  with 
satisfactory  results.  *The  apparatus,  which  con- 
sists of  a  rubber  bag  like  a  pillow,  is  incon- 
venient, it  must  be  confessed,  but  this  is  en- 
tirely subordinate;  in  abnormally  painful  labor 
it  is  at  any  rate  an  extremely  important  remedy.* 
(Winckel).  But  owing  to  its  cost,  the  impurity 
of  the  gases  used,  the  crudeness  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  the  fact  that  it  was  often  given  to 
the  stage  of  asphyxia,  nitrous  oxide  did  not 
become  popular  at  that  time. 

Dr.  J.  Clarence  Webster  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica to  use  nitrous  oxide  in  obstetrical  practice. 
In  1904  he  began  to  use  this  anaesthetic  in  opera- 
tive obstetrics  when  ether  and  chloroform  were 
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contraindicaited.  Gradually  its  use  was  ex- 
tended to  normal  cases  as  a  substitute  for  ether 
during  the  delivery  of  the  child.  The  use  of 
the  nitrous  oxid-oxygen  analgesia  during  the 
entire  painful  stage  of  labor  has  been  developed 
during  the  past  few  years  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  painless 
childbirth. 

Von  Steinbuchel  of  Gratz  in  1902  suggested 
the  use  of  scopolamin-morphine  analgesia  in  ob- 
stetrics. Gauss  of  Freiberg  in  1906  made  the 
first  report  of  these  drugs  given  in  small  gradu- 
ated doses  based  on  a  memory  test.  Because 
of  the  semi-sleeping  condition  of  the  patient 
he  called  this  treatment  the  ^Dilmmersdilaf^ 
(Twilight  Sleep).  This  method  has  been  tried 
by  many  physicians  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  and  failure.  Given  under  the  most 
favorable  condition  to  selected  cases  the  results 
have  been  satisfactoiy  in  from  70  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  Most  users  of  scopolamin 
and  morphine  are  now  advocating  these  drugs 
only  for  the  first  or  dilating  stage  of  labor. 
Some  anaesthetic  is  usually  needed  for  the  de- 
Hvery  of  the  child. 

In  March  1915,  Dr.  Webster  announced  the 
very  satisfactory  results  which  were  being  ob- 
tained by  the  obstetrical  staff  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  Chicago^  from  the  use  of  the 
nitrous  oxid-oxygen  analgesia  during  the  pain- 
ful stage  of  labor.  This  announcement  was 
made  only  after  various  members  of  our  staff 
had  tested  the  method  thorou^ly  on  all  types 
of  patients  and  it  had  been  found  efficient, 
easily  administered  and  not  too  expensive  for 
general  adoption.  Influenced  by  the  papers  of 
this  staff,  together  with  papers  from  obstet- 
ricians in  other  cities,  this  analgesia  has  been 
used  successfully  in  several  thousand  cases  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  It  is  of  considerable 
significance  that  of  the  obstetricians  who  have 
used  the  nitrous  oxid-oxygen  analgesia  long 
enough  to  develop  a  technic  not  one  has  ques- 
tioned its  value  in  the  management  of  labor. 

While  the  use  of  any  druig:  may  not  be  en- 
tirely free  from  the  element  of  danger,  the 
writer  believes  that  the  proper  use  of  any  of  these 
drugs  or  anaesthetizing  aeents  is  less  danger- 
ous than  is  the  shock  of  severe  pain.  With 
proper  care  during  pregnancy,  with  the  labor 
skilfully  conducted,  and  with  proper  facilities 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  various  anaesthetizing 
agents  to  her  individual  needs,  it  is  possible  for 
the  mother  of  to-day  to  have  a  relatively  pain- 
less childbirth. 

C.  Henry  Davis,  M.D. 
Author  ^Painless  Childbirth,  Entocia  and  Ni- 
trous Oxid-Oxygen  Analgesia. 

CHILDB  HAROLDS  PILGRIMAGE. 
Byron's  ^Qiilde  Harold,*  despite  diversity  of 
critical  opinion  and  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
hackneyed  through  use  in  guidebooks  and 
school  ^readers,*  still  remains  the  most  famous 
descriptive  poem  in  English.  It  was  written, 
says  Bvron,  *as  a  mark  of  respect  for  what  is 
venerable  and  of  feeling  for  what  is  glorious.* 
The  poem  is  divided  into  four  parts,  or  ^cantos,* 
aggregating  4,500  lines;  its  metre  is  the  nine- 
line  stanza  of  Spenser's  < Fairy  Queen.*  Thourii 
usually  termed  a  •descriptive*  poem,  ^Childe 
Harold*  is  really  a  series  of  descriptiye,  re- 
flective and  lyrical  stanzas  strune  on  a  slender 
thread  of  narrative  formed  by  tiae  wanderings 
of  its  eponymous  hero  throniB^  die  countries 


described.  But  Harold  figures  only  slightly  even 
in  the  first  canto,  still  less  in  me  second,  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  third,  and  disappears 
entirely  in  the  fourth.  He  was,  in  spite  of 
Byron  s  too  strenuous  denial,  never  other  than 
the  poet  himself. 

Byron's  travels  through  Spain,  Portu^l, 
Albania  and  Greece,  in  1809  and  181(X  furnish 
the  subject-matter  for  cantos  I  and  II,  which 
upon  their  publication  in  1812,  caused  their 
author  to  exclaim,  ^I  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  myself  famous.*  Their  popularity,  such 
as  few  poems  have  ever  attained,  was  due 
largely  to  their  posing,  their  showy  rhetoric, 
and  their  satire^  which  exactly  suited  the  taste 
of  the  age.  Except  for  the  fine  stanzas  on 
Greece  (II,  73-90),  however,  they  contain  littlei 
of  value.  But  the  third  and  fourth  cantos,  pub- 
lished in  1816  and  1818,  respectively,  belong  to 
a  higher  order.  Within  the  intervening  years 
Byron  had  written  copiously,  had  grown  famous, 
had  become  for  a  time  the  darling  of  English 
society,  had  met  the  ^eat  people  of  his  day, 
had  married  —  unhappily;  ancL  nnally.  under  a 
storm  of  unmerited  abuse,  had  quitted  England 
forever.  His  earlier  poses  and  affectations  are 
now  laid  asid^  and  his  style  is  direct  and  ma- 
ture. Canto  III  is  devoted  to  Waterioo,  the 
Rhine  and  Switzerland ;  canto  IV,  to  Italy ;  with 
their  landscapes,  historical  associations,  great 
men  and  ^eat  events,  cities,  buildings  and  works 
of  art.  But  not  one  half  of  the  matter  is  de- 
scriptive; for  the  poet  usually  passes  from 
description  into  reflection,  and  from  this  into 
the  purely  lyrical.  In  Italy  his  wanderings  are 
easily  traced,  from  Venice,  through  Ferrara 
and  Florence,  southward  to  Rome;  but  ^Childe 
Harold*  is  far  from  being  a  guidebook.  Byron 
selects  on\}r  what  arouses  ms  emotions,  and 
presents  objects  only  as  colored  and  interpreted 
by  his  own  personality.  Yet  so  essentially  just 
and  adequate  are  many  of  his  descriptions,  such 
as  those  of  Venice,  Rome,  the  Pantheon,  the 
gladiator,  that  they  have  become  identified  with 
the  objects  they  describe.  The  contemporary 
popularity  of  ^Childe  Harold,*  however,  was 
not  due  solety  to  the  splendor  and  energy  of 
these  descriptive  passages.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
spoke  in  its  pleas  for  Justice  and  liberty,  and 
for  social,  political  ana  religious  reform;  and 
contemporary  interest  was  quickened  by  the 
reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  and  Na- 
poleon, and  by  political  allusions  and  prophecies. 
Added  to  all  this  was  the  daring^  revelation  of 
the  poet's  own  complex  and  brilliant  person- 
ality. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  critical  opinion,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  ^Childe  Harold*  con- 
tains much  poetry  of  a  high  order.  Byron's 
passion  for  the  grander  aspects  of  nature  finds 
expression  in  verse  that  fairly  rises  to  the  sub- 
limity of  his  themes  (on  the  Rhine,  III,  50-56; 
on  Night  and  Storm  on  Lake  Geneva.  Ill^te-- 
97;  on  the  Marble  Cascade,  IV,  69-72;  oli  the 
Ocean,  IV,  178-84).  Again,  as  no  other  poet, 
Byron  possesses  the  historic  imagination,  can 
summon  *the  glory  that  was  Greece,  the  grand- 
eur that  was  Rome,*  and  make  the  reader 
feel  the  desolation  of  once  great  and  now  fallen 
states  (on  Athens,  II,  73-90;  on  Venice,  IV, 
1-19;  on  Rome,  IV,  78-82).  With  all  its  lapses 
into  empty  rhetoric,  its  moral  platitudes,  its  too 
ostentatious  parade  of  the  poet's  bleeding 
heart,*  <Childe  Harold*  still  possesses,  as  Swinr       j 
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burne  has  said,  ^the  splendid  and  imperishable 
excellence  of  sincerity  and  strength.^ 

Marion  Tucker. 

CHILDE  ROLAND  TO  THE  DARK 
TOWER  CAME.  <Childe  Roland.>  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  impressive,  and  perhaps 
the  most  widely  discussed,  of  Browning's 
shorter  poems,  is  a  narrative  monologue  in 
which  «Childe»  (or  «young  lord»)  Roland,  a 
mediaeval  knight,  tells  the  story  of  his  quest 
of  the  *dark  tower*;  though  to  whom  he 
speaks,  and  when,  and  where,  we  never  know. 
The  poem,  which  is  in  34  six-line  stanzas,  was 
written  in  one  day,  3  Jan.  1852,  in  Paris,  and 
was  first  published  in  the  volume  entitled  ^Men 
and  Women >  in  1855.  Its  title  was  suggested 
by  a  single  disconnected  line  spoken  by  Edgar 
in  ^King  Lear>  («Childe  Roland  to  the  dark 
tower  came* ;  III,  iv,  1.  187)  ;  and  its  grotesque 
imagery  is  perhaps  to  be  understood  only  in 
th^  light  of  the  unreal  and  fantastic  world  of 
Edgar's  fancy.  The  strangely  impressive  setting 
presents  a  series  of  pictures  as  by  Albrecht 
Diirer,  in  turn  terrific  and  grotesque,  fantastic 
in  the  g^eneral  impression  but  sharply  realistic 
in  detail.  In  spite  of  Browning's  assurance 
that  the  poem  is  «only  a  fantasy,®  commentators 
have  offered  various  interpretations  of  its  sup- 
posed allegory,  not  one  of  which  is  without  in- 
consistencies that  render  it  invalid.  Probably 
the  poem  is  best  taken,  as  the  poet  evidently 
intended  it  should  be,  simply  as  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  from  which  each  reader  may  gain 
what  he  will.  Possibly  a  broad  and  safe  inter- 
pretation, if  the  reader  insist  upon  one,  is  that 
Childe  Roland's  quest  is  the  journey  of  life, 
with  its  dangers,  failures  and  successes,  its 
|)ursuit  of  an  ideal  through  perils  both  real  and 
imaginary,  and  its  final  triumph  through  sheer 
power  of  will.  The  climax  of  the  poem  is 
superf)  in  the  crashing  finality  of  its  long-drawn 
trumpet  blast,  defying  fate  and  all  unseen 
malignant  forces,  and  claiming  victory  even  in 
the  midst  of  apparent  defeat.  Among  the  many 
comments  and  interpretations  may  be  men- 
tioned that  by  John  Esten  Cooke  in  The  Critic 
(5:201,  24  April  1886)  ;  by  Arlo  Bates,  in  The 
Critic  (5:231,  8  May  1886);  by  Mrs.  Orr  in 
her  < Handbook  to  Browning^ ;  by  J.  Kirkman 
and  others  in  ^The  Browning  Society  Papers> 
n  :2l) ;  and  by  William  Lyon  Phelps  in  his 
^Browning:  How  to  Know  Him^  (pp. 231-244). 

Marion  Tucker. 

CHILDEBERT,  shel'-de-bar  or  chil'dS- 
bert,  three  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
France.  (1}  Childebest  I.:  b.  about  495  a.d.; 
d.  558.  On  his  father's  death  in  511  he  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Paris ;  his  brother,  Clodomir, 
king  of  Orleans,  having  been  killed  in  battl^ 
Cbildebert  and  his  brother,  Qotaire,  king  of 
Sois30ns,  determined  to  seize  and  divide  his 
dominions,  and  murdered  his  two  eldest  sons 
and  their  followers.  (Thildebert  afterward 
quarreled  with  Clotaire  and  laid  waste  his  ter- 
ritory. (2)  Childebert  II.:  b.  about  570;  d. 
996;  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  575,  he  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Austrasia,  and  subsequently, 
hy  the  death  of  his  uncle,  (k>ntran,  succeeded  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Burgundy,  Orleans  and  part 
of  that  of  Paris.  (3)  CHituEBERT  III,  sur- 
named  the  Just:  h.  about  683;  d.  711.  He  was 
froclainied  king  in  695,  on  the  death  of  his 
bt»ther|.  Qovis*  III.    His  kingship,  however,  was 


merely  nominal,  the  true  sovereign  being  Pepin 
le  Gros  or  d'Heristal,  who,  under  the  title  of 
mayor  of  the  palace,  exercised  the  real  author- 
ity. 

CHILDERMAS  (chn'der-miis)  DAY 
(Feast  of  the  **Holy  Innocents*),  a  festival 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  28 
December,  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre 
of  the  male  children  in  and  near  Bethlehem  by 
Herod  soon  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Consult 
Matthew  ii,  16-18. 

CHILDREN,  Defective.  Under  the  term 
^defective  children^  are  included  deaf,  blind, 
feeble-minded,  epileptic,  crippled  and  incurable 
children.  The  treatment  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
is  generally  recognized  as  an  educational  prob- 
lem, and  will  therefore  be  discussed  under 
Blind,  Education  op  the;  Deaf,  Education 

OP  THE. 

The  Problem.— The  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  acute  social  questions. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inmates  of  reformatories  and 
prisons  were  mental  defectives  but  until  recently 
there  was  no  means  of  determining  what  pro- 
portion of  them  belonged  to  this  class.  Within 
the  past  few  years  there  have  been  devised  the 
Binet-Simon  tests,  and  other  tests  for  ascer- 
taining the  mentality  of  children.  These  tests 
have  been  applied  to  inmates  of  reformatories 
in  large  numbers,  and  it  has  been  discovered 
that  from  5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
boys,  and  from  20  pjer  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  girls  in  such  institutions  are  distinctly 
feeble-minded.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  mentality  of  adults,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  considerable  proportion,  ranging  from  10 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  adult  inmates  of  jails, 
prisons  and  reformatories  are  feeble-minded. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  director  of  the 
department  of  research  of  the  Training  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  at  Vineland,  New 
Jersey,  who  has  made  extensive  studies  along 
this  Ime,  says  that  every  feeble-minded  child  is 
a  potential  criminal.  The  feeble-minded  child 
becomes  a  criminal,  not  because  of  deliberate 
viciousness,  but  because  he  has  not  the  mental 
capability  or  the  will  power  to  withstand  the 
ordinaiy  temptations  of  life,  and  because  he  is 
readily  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  vicious 
associates  who  make  use  of  him  to  promote 
their  own  ends,  and  initiate  him  into  criminal 
ways.  Many  crimes  of  violence  are  cotnmitted 
by  persons  of  defective  mentality,  especially  by 
the  high-grade  feeble-minded  who  have  come 
to  be  known  as  *^orons*  who  are  easily  excited 
or  frightened,  and  who  are  not  restrained  by 
motives  of  conscience  or  prudence. 

The  studies  of  Goddard  and  other  investi- 
gators have  shown  that  the  feeble-minded 
woman  is  twice  as  prolific  as  the  normal  woman, 
and  that  the  large  majority  of  feeble-mindea 
children  are  the  offspring  of  feeble-minded 
mothers.  This  arises  partl^r  from  the  fact  that 
she  is  an  object  of  pursuit  and  becomes  the 
mother  of  illegitimate  children  and  partly  be- 
cause she  is  not  restrained  by  the  ordinary  con- 
sideration of  prudence.  If  the  feeble-minded 
woman  consorts  with  the  normal  man  there  is 
more  than  an  equal  chance  that  the  offspring 
will  be  defective;  if  she  consorts  with  an 
inebriate  or  a  syphilitic  the  probability  of  de- 
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fective  offspring  is  greariy  increased;  if  she 
consorts  with  a  feeble-minded  man  her  off- 
spring is  sure  to  be  defective. 

Under  former  social  conditions  a  large  part 
of  the  feeble-minded  children  died  in  infancy 
oi-  early  childhood;  but  with  the  gradual  im- 
provement in  housmg  conditions,  milk  supply, 
and  the  general  care  of  mothers  and  children 
amon^  the  poorer  classes,  together  with  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  feeble-minded 
children,  the  lives  of  such  children  are  pre* 
served,  and  apparently  their  numbers  are  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  normal  class. 
The  number  of  feeble-minded  children  in  the 
community  is  unknown.  Indeed  an  exact  defi- 
nition of  feeble-mindedness  has  not  yet  been 
established;  but  the  estimates  of  the  best  qttali- 
field  experts  indicate  not  less  than  one  feeble-- 
minded person  out  of  every  300  of  the  popula- 
tion, whidi  would  indicate  a  total  of  not  less 
than  300,000  for  the  United  States.  Some  ex- 
perts estimate  a  much  larger  number. 

Remedies.— Much  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  question  as  to  how  the  multiplication  of 
the  feeble-minded  can  be  checked.  The  most 
importfint  propositions  to  this  end  are  instruc- 
tion of  the  public  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
marriage  of  the  feeble-minded,  marriage  re- 
striction laws,  sterilization  and  segregation  of 
the  feeble-minded,  especially  young  women  of 
child-bearing  age.  Instruction  is  only  a  partial 
remedy  because  those  who  need  it  most  are 
incapable  of  profiting  by  it.  Marriage  laws 
are  a  valuable  but  partial  remedy  for  the  reason 
that  the  feeble-minded  multiply  their  kind  re^ 
gardless  of  marriage. 

Sterilization  has  been  decreed  by  the  laws 
of  12  States  but  it  is  practically  operative  only 
in  the  State  of  California.  The  first  State  to 
adopt  a  sterilization  law  was  Indiana,  but  the 
law  has  been  inoperative  there  since  1911.  A 
few  operations  have  been  performed  in  North 
Dakota,  but  the  law  is  a  dead  letter  in  the 
remaining  nine  States  which  have  adopted  it. 

Sterilization  is  a  legitimate  measure  for 
the  prevention  of  feeble-mindedness,  but  its 
efiicacy  is  impaired  in  two  ways:  first,  by  thfe 
fact  that  all  of  the  laws  thus  far  enacted  pro- 
vide that  the  operation  shall  be  performed 
only  in  cases  where  there  is  no  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  condition  of  the  individual 
will  improve.  That  provision  protects  the  high 
grade  feeble-minded,  who  are  now  recognized 
as  the  most  prolific  source  of  hereditaty  feeble- 
'mindedness;  second,  by  the  fact  that  while 
public  sentiment  has  quite  readily  sustained  the 
enactment  of  sterilization  laws,  it  has  not 
sustained  their  execution.  The  indications  are 
'that  only  after  a  long  time,  if  ever,  will  this 
difficulty  be  overcome  by  the  education  of  the 
public. 

Special  Institutions.— Under  these  circum- 
stances, segregation  is  being  advocated,  even  ty 
those  who  favor  sterilization,  as  the  most 
practical  and  available  method  of  prevention. 
It  is  ur^d  that  special  institutions  be  pro- 
vided for  all  feeble-minded  children  ^o  can- 
not be  properly  cared  for  in  their  own  horned. 
Heretofore  most  of  the  institutions  established 
have  been  ^schools*  for  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  young  feeble-minded  children.  As  the 
children  have  grown  up,  they  have  remained  in 
the  institutions,  because  there  was  no  other 
plac^  for  them,  but  the  care  of  adidts  was  a 


secondary  proposition,  and  the  admission  of 
adults  was  exceptional.  Feeble-minded  adults 
were  cared  for,  if  at  all,  by  sending  them  to 
insane  hospitals,  reformatories  or  alms-houses, 
where  they  do  not  belong. 

A  few  States,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
caring  for  adults,  have  established  ^colonies* 
for  the  care  of  the  adult  feeble-minded :  for  exr 
ample,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Minnesota.^  Other  States,  like  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Illinois  are  moving  for  similar  insti- 
utions. 

With  the  recognition  of  the  facts  of  the 
heredity,  of  feeble-mindedness,  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  this  class  ^of  defectives,  and  the 
si|;nificance  of  feeble-mindedness  as  a  factor  in 
cnme,  there  has  come  about  an  active  move- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  for  adequate 
custodial  provision  for  the  adults^ —  at  least  for 
the  young  womep  of  child-bearing  age.  The 
plan  proposed  is  the  establishment  of  colonies 
such  as  have  already  been  established  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Min- 
nesota and  other  States.  The  colony  consists 
of  a  collection  of  buildings  of  a  simple  char- 
acter, located  upon  a  large  farm.^  The  colony 
is  organized  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  labor 
of  the  inmates  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall 
contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own 
support  by  the  use  of  simple^  industries  such  as 
gardening,  poultry,  rtig-wcaving,  basket-making 
and  so  forth  for  girls,  and  farming,  redeeming 
waste  land,  care  of  st6ck,  simple  carpentry  and 
so  forth,  for  boys. 

In  Massachusetts  and  "New  Jersey,  wooden 
buildings  are  being  e're^ted  of  a  very  simple 
character,  and  the  more  intelligent  inmates  are 
used  as  caretakers  for  the  low  grade  inmates, 
under  careful  supervision.  The  children  re- 
ceive such  education  as  their  natural  endow- 
ments will  warrant,  but  it  is  deemed  useless  to 
carry  on  expensive  educational  processes  in  the 
effort  to  develop  that. which  is  not  in  them. 

By  this  system,  the  expense  of  maintenance 
is  largely  reduced  without  sacrificing  either  the 
liappiness  or  thp  comfort  of  the  inmates.  These 
•children  Jof 'a  larger  growth*^  find  happiness  in 
the  performance  of  simple  tasks  together  with 
simple  forms  of  recreation  such  as  folk-dancing, 
out-door  ^mcs,  calisthenics,  moving  pictures 
and  so  forth:  •      > 

A  large  number  of  the  adult  feeble-minded 
are  already  under  care  in  institutions  which 
are  not  designed  for  them  and  are  imsuitable 
for  them :  prisons,  work-houses,  reformatories, 
jails,  almshouses  and  insane  hospitals.  In  most 
of  these  institutions,  the  cost  of  their  mainte- 
nance is  much  higher  than  in  a  colony  for 
feeble-minded.  This  is  especially  true  of  girls 
in  reformatories,  where  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  nearly  double  what  it  would  be  in  a  properly 
organized  colony.  It  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned  if,  instead  of  enlarg- 
:ing  \tfielr  'rcformaforifes,^  the  different  States 
w^dld  buikl. separate  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded ci)titingent  in  the  reformatories. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  provision  for 
'feebleHnmded  young  women  is  more  urgent 
-than  for  feebfe-ininded  young  men  for  the 
•reasoD  that  the  feeble-minded  woman  Is  more 
,  prolific:  dian  the  normal  woman,  and  the  f  eeble- 
.jtainded  man  is  inuch  less  likely  to  contribute  to 
the'incref(se  pf  the  defective  population.    The 
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number  of  feeble-minded  jpersons  in  the  United 
States  is  not  known,  but  it  is  very  large,  prob- 
ably there  are  not  less  than  250,000  of  whom 
perhaps  75,000  are  women  of  the  child-bearing 
ag:e,  of  whom  less  than  10,000  are  as  yet  pro- 
vided for  in  suitable  institutions,  leaving  65,000. 
Provision  for  this  ndmber  is  by  no  means  im- 
practicable. We  are  already  caring  for  about 
75,000  insane  ones. 

Epileptic  Children.—  Epilepsy  is  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  afflictions  to  which  the  human 
race  is  subject.  The  disease  is  obscure  and  to 
this  day  it  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  The 
disease  may  begin  at  any  age,  and  the  early 
paroxysm  is  progressive  and  its  progress  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  gradual  decay  of  the 
mental  faculties^  taking  the  form  of  feeble- 
mindedness or  insanity.  There  is  no  specific 
cure.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  proper 
food,  under  medical  advice,  to  provide  con- 
genial employment,  suitable  out-door  exercise 
and  recreation.  Only  a  fraction  of  those 
afflicted  recover  —  probably  not  more  than  10 
per  cent. 

The  epileptic  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  be- 
cause he  is  debarred  from  many  of  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life.  He  cannot  be  employed  on 
any  vehicle.  He  cannot  be  a  house  painter,  or 
a  salesman,  nor  can  he  work  safely  about 
machinery.  The  disease  often  makes  its  victim 
morose  or  even  dangerous.  It  is  cruelty  ^  to 
both  classes  to  incarcerate  them  in  a  hospital 
for  the  insane  as  is  often  done,  or  to  keep  them 
in  an  almshouse. 

Ohio  was  the  first  State  to  establish  a 
separate  institution  for  epileptics.  Several 
States  have  followed  the  example  of  Ohio.  It 
should  be  generally  adopted,  both  as  a  measure 
of  humanity  to  a  most  unfortunate  and  most 
wretched  class,  and  as  a  measure  of  protection 
to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Crippled  Children.— The  first  institution 
for  crippled  children  was  the  New  York  Hospi- 
tal for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  Children.  It 
was  established  in  1863.  In  the  28  years  from 
1863  to  1890,  only  5  institutions  were  estab- 
lished: 2  in  New  York  city,  and  3  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1913,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
found  35  institutions  devoted  to  crippled 
children,  including  9  orthopedic  hospitals,  14 
convalescent  hospitals  or  homes  and  12  asylum 
houses.  Many  general  hospitals  have  or- 
thopedic departments,  and  many  other  institu- 
tions receive  and  care  for  convalescent  or 
chronic  cripples.  Many  of  these  are  designed 
especially  for  them.  The  cripples  housed  in 
institutions  are  remarkable  for  their  courage, 
cheerfulness  and  optimism.  They  expect  to  get 
well  and  they  endure  their  sufferings  with  a 
fine  spirit  of  philosophy  and  hopefulness.  This 
spirit  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
orthopedic  surgeons  who  have  built  up  the 
beneficent  institutions. 

State  hospital  schools  for  crippled  children 
have  been  established  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  These  insti- 
tutions are  most  important  because  ttiey  readi 
crippled  children  in  rural  districts  who  other- 
wise would  never  hear  of  an  orthopedic  sur- 
geon. The  care  of  crippled  childreti  is  very 
expensive,  but  is  highly  economical  because 
it  makes  productive  children  of  many  who 
otherwise  wouM  lead  a  miserable  life  of  de- 


I>endence.     See   Chiihren,   Nbglected;   Chil- 
dren, Delinquent. 
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CHILDREN,  Delinquent;*  A  delinquent 
child  is  one  who  commits  an  act  which  would 
be  counted  a  crime,  if  performed  by  an  adult 
In  most  States  of  the  United  States,  children 
who  are  declared  incorrigible,  knowingly  asso- 
ciate with  vicious  persons  or  frequent  vicious 
places,  are  classed  as  delinquents.  ^ 

^  Up  to  the  year  1823,  juvenile  criminals  were 
tried  in  the  criminal  courts,  associated  with 
adult  criminals,  and  received  like  punishment 
with  them;  but  in  that  year,  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuse  was  established.  Qiildren 
sentenced  for  crmie  were  sent  to  the  house  of 
refuge,  where  they  became  the  wards  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  who  were  given  authority  to 
release  them  on  parole  when  they  gave  evi- 
dence of  reformation. 

From  this  beginning  grew  up  the  juvenile 
reformatory  system  of  the  United  States. 
Gradually  the  idea  of  punishment  retreated 
into  the  background  and  the  idea  of  guardian- 
ship, training  and  reformation  came  to  the 
front.  ^  Sentences  for  fixed  terms  gave  way  to 
commitments  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  child's  prog- 
ress in  character  and  self-control. 

In  1855  the  Ohio  State  Reform  School  was 
built  at  Lancaster,  on  the  cottage  plan,  without 
prison  bolts,  bars  or  walls.  "Elder  brothers* 
took  the  place  of  guards.  The  boys  were 
treated  as  pupils  rather  than  prisoners.  From 
that  time  tne  cottage  system  gradually  found 
favor  until  it  is  now  in  general  use.^  Ine  early 
cottages  were  built  for  50  to  60  children  each. 
The  size  of  cottages  has  gradually  decreased 
until  cottages  for  25  to  30  children  are  com- 
mon. The  Children's  Village  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  the  State  Agricultural  School  at  Indus- 
try, N.  Y.,  and  the  Thorn  Hill  school  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  cottages  for  20  children 
each,  and  the  cottages  recently  built  for  the 
New  York  Training  School  at  Yorktown 
Heights  are  designed  for  only  16  boys  each. 

In  the  most  modem  institutions  for  delin- 
<^uent  ^girls,  each  cottage  is  a  complete  domes- 
tic unit,  with  its  own  dining-room,  kitchen  and 
laundry.  In  some  institutions,  every  girl  has 
a  separate  room,  vriiile  in  others  a  part  of  the 
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girls  sleep  in  dormitories,  and  the  rest  in  single 
rooms.  It  is  generall;^  recognized  that  separate 
rooms  should  be  provided  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  girls. 

There  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the 
quality  of  employees  in  juvenile  reformatories. 
Men  and  women  of  the  highest  character  and 
attainments  are  now  sought  for  superintend- 
ents because  it  is  recognized  that  the  task  calls 
for  a  hi^  degree  of  talent  and  training.  In 
many  retormatoriesy  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  the  quality  of  subordi- 
nates, particularl^r  cottage  managers,  and 
teachers  of  industries,  and  in  the  school  of  let- 
ters. In  schools  for  delinquent  boys,  it  is 
common  to  have  a  man  and  wife  in  each  cot- 
tage, the  wife  serving  as  house-mother,  and  the 
husband  beine  employed  in  the  school  or  in  the 
shop  or  on  the  farm  and  acting  also  as  house- 
father. In  schools  for  delinquent  girls,  each 
cottage  has  a  house-mother  and  in  some  schools 
there  is  also  a  housekeeper  or  assistant.  These 
house-mothers  are  now  chosen  with  great  care, 
with  reference  to  their  intelligence,  refinement, 
devotion,  patience  and  tact. 

The  school  for  girls  at  Sleighton  Farm, 
Darling,  Pa.,  employs  for  the  most  part,  as 
caretakers,  teachers  and  cottage  mothers, 
young  women  who  are  college  graduates.  The 
Home  School  for  Girls  at  Sauk  Centre,  Minn., 
prefers  as  cottage  mothers  mature  women  of 
mtelligence  and  motherly  spirit 

All  managers  of  juvenile  reformatories  at- 
tach great  importaiKe  to  vocational  education. 
Man3r  reformatories  have  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  tailoring,  shoemaking,  farm- 
ing, sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking  and  other 
branches  of  housekeeping  through  the  ordinary 
domestic  tasks  of  the  institution  under  instruc- 
tion of  ordinary  employees.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  this  method  of  instruction  is 
ineffective,  especially  in  large  congregate  in- 
stitutions. In  cottage  institutions,  with  small 
groups,  domestic  science  can  be  taught  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  cottages,  but  even  under 
those  conditions,  special,  trained  teachers  are 
needed  to  supplement  such  teaching.  In  bovs' 
schools,  special  teachers  must  be  employed  for 
carpentry,  blacksmithing,  farming  and  so  forth, 
in  order  to  attain  any  practical  success  in  voca- 
tional training. 

Nearly  all  of  the  reformatories  for  boys  are 
located  on  large  farms;  one  acre  for  each  bqy 
is  considered  a  suitable  amount.  The  farm  is 
used  partly  as  a  means  of  vocational  training, 
partly  for  the  wholesome  effect  of  life  on  the 
land,  even  for  boys  who  will  go  back  to  city 
life,  and  partlv  to  supply  an  abundance  of 
good  milk  and  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  farms  are  profitable 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  the  other 
considerations  undoubtedly  justify  the  location 
of  such  institutions  upon  farms. 

It  is  indispensable  to  success  in  the  work  of 
the  juvenile  reformatory  that  the  children  shall 
be  trained  for  life,  first  by  normal  living,  as 
much  like  that  of  a  good  family  as  possible, 
with  the  best  possible  instructi<Mi  in  mind, 
manners,  morals  and  religion;  second,  by  a 
well  devised  and  rational  -  plan  of  vocational 
instruction. 

The  -work  of  the  juvenile  reformatory,  aii- 
ways  difficult,  has  been  made  doubly  hard  ta 
recent  years  by  two  drcumstonces :  first  by 


the  beneficent  work  of  the  juvenile  court,  with 
the  probation  system.  Formerly  the  juvenile 
reformatory  was  the  instrument  of  first  aid, 
and  many  of  its  inmates  were  children  guilty 
of  minor  offenses,  who  were  readily  impressed 
by  the  good  influences  of  the  industrial  school. 
To-day  the  hopeful  cases  are  placed  on  proba- 
tion by  the  juvenile  court.  If  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed, they  may  be  placed  on  probation  a  second 
or  a  third  time ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  proba- 
tion system  has  proved  ineffectual,  that  they 
are  sent  to  a  juvenile  reformatory.  The  re- 
sult is  that  children  are  committed  from  one 
to  two  years  older  than  formerly,  and  are  more 
familiar  with  evil  and  hardened  by  resistance 
to  the  restraining  influences  of  home  and 
Sunday  school,  day  school  and  the  juvenile 
court. 

The  second  circumstance  is  the  increasing 
proportion  of  defective  children  in  the  reforma- 
tories. The  probation  plan  fails  with  many 
of  them  and  while  normal  children  are  parolea 
and  make  good,  these  poor  children,  lacking 
the  intelligence  and  the  will  power  to  with- 
stand evil,  fail  on  i>arole,  and  are  sent  back. 
These  ^defective  delinquent^  children  need  an 
entirely  different  discipline  and  training.  They 
clog  up  the  schools  and  hinder  their  proper 
woric  They  should  be  sent  to  separate  institu- 
tions where  they  can  be  properly  trained  and 
cared  for  at  a  cost  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
that  in  a  good  reformatory. 

Bibliography.— Annual  reports  of  State 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry, 
N.  Y.;  Children's  ViUage  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum,  Chauncey,  N.  Y.;  Glen  Mills 
School,  Glen  Mills,  Pa.;  Saint  Charles  School 
for  Boys,  Saint  Charles,  111.;  Sleighton  Farm, 
Darling,  Pa.;  Home  School  for  Girls,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.;  New  York  State  Probation 
Commission,  Albany;  Folks,  Homer,  ^Care  of 
Destitute,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children* 
(New  York  1902) ;  George,  William  R.,  <The 
Junior  Republic*  (New  Yoric  1909);  Hart, 
Hastings  H.,  ^Cottage  and  Congregate  Insti- 
tutions* (New  York  1910) ;  Hart,  Hastings  H., 
< Preventive  Treatment  of  Neglected  Chil- 
dren* (New  York  1910)  ;  Rural  Clourt  Study, 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy;  Study  of 
Connecticut  (Courts,  Wm.  B.  Bailey,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Hastings  H.  Hart, 
Director    of    Department    of    Child-Helping, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

CHILDRBN,  Dependent.  A  dependent 
child  is  one  who  is  orphaned,  homeless,  or  has 
no  fit  and  responsible  guardian  to  provide  for 
his  needs  or,  in  general  terms,  one  who  *^'is 
dependent  upon  the  public  for  support.^ 

Strictly  speaking,  this  definition  would  in- 
clude the  major  part  of  the  children  who  are 
commonly  classed  as  ^delinquents  or  ^^defect- 
ive*;  but  in  practice  delinquent  and  defective 
children,  who  are  cared  for  as  such,  are  omit- 
ted from  the  category  of  dependent  children. 
The  children  recognized  and  recorded  as  de- 
pendent include  children  declared  dependent  by 
the  juvenile  court  and  other  courts,  children 
in  ^  orphanages  and  children's  homes,  normal 
children  in  almshouses,  children  placed  in  fam- 
ily homes  by  public  authorities^  and  children 
placed  in  families  by  private  orphan  asylums, 
infant  asylums  and,  lying-in  ho'spitals. 
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The  question  of  the  proper  care  of  depend- 
ent children  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom, 
because  it  involves  the  permanent  fate  of  the 
children  who  are  in  no  manner  respofisiblc  for 
their  unfortunate  condition  and  who  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  for  their  welfare  and  pros- 
perity upon  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  of  those 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
them. 

In  former  years  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
dependent  children  to  be  committed  to  the  pub- 
lic almshouse,  especially  when  the  mother  of 
the  children  was  sent  there;  but  it  has  long 
been  imderstood  that  the  almshouse  was  an 
absolutely  unsuitable  place  for  the  care  of  any 
child,  and  in  many  States  of  the  Union  com- 
mitment of  children  beyond  the  age  of  one  or 
two  years  is  forbidden  by  law. 

For  a  great  manv  years,  the  favorite  plan 
of  caring  for  dependent  children  in  the  United 
States  was  the  orphan  asylum  plan.  By  the 
orphan  asylum  plan  is  meant  the  bringing  up 
children  to  young  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
orphan  asylums.  The  argument  was  as  follows: 
This  child  having  been  left  homeless,  a  substi- 
tute should  be  provided  for  the  home;  and  it 
was  believed  that  a  substitute  could  be  provided 
which  might  be  better  than  the  original  article. 
It  was  recognized  and  admitted  that  in  many 
cases  the  child  could  not  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity in  his  own  home  because  his  parents 
were  vicious,  incompetent  or  diseased,  or  for 
other  reasons  the  child's  own  home  was  unfit. 
In  the  institution,  however,  it  was  believed  that 
all  of  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome.  In 
the  institution  it  is  possible  to  control  absolutely 
the  environment  and  conditions  under  which 
the  child  shall  live.  His  food  can  be  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  and  weighed  out  if  necessary, 
and  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness  can  be 
ensured.  The  institution  Can  select  the  people 
who  are  to  care  for  the  child,  direct  his  educa- 
tion in  letters  and  in  morals,  his  industrial  and 
religious  training.  The  child  will  never  be 
tardy  or  absent  from  school,  will  never  be  on 
the  street  at  night,  will  never  miss  his  study 
hours.  Under  these  favorable  circumstances 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  institution  mig^t  do 
far  better  for  tbe  child  than  even  a  reasonably 
pood  family  home.  Notwithstanding  this  plaus- 
ible argument  it  has  long  been  recognized,  both 
by  those  who  have  had  charge  of  institutions 
and  those  who  have  not,  that  institutional  life 
is  not  the  most  desirable  condition  for  a  c)iild, 
especially  when  continued  for  long  periods. 
The  reason  for  this  view  is  institutionalism. 
Institutional  life,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
child.  The  cooking  is  done  by  steam,  the 
washing  is  done  by  steam^  the  house  is  heated 
by  steam,  the  food  is  different  in  kind  and 
quality,  is  cooked  in  larger  quantities  and  by 
different  methods  than  those  which  prevail  in 
ordinaiy  homes.  The  dining-room  is  arranged 
and  ordered  under  a  different  plan.  The  entire 
arrangements  are  different  from  ordinary 
homes.  The  bell  rings  for  the  child  to  get  up 
in  the  morning,  to  go  to  his  meals,  to  play  and 
return  from  play,  to  go  to  school  and  return 
from  school ;  all  day  long  the  bell  I  That  means 
that  someone  else  is  planning  his  life  for  him; 
someone  else  is  doing  his  thinking  for  him; 
the  child  does  riot  acquire  initiative,  independ* 


ence  or  courage.  He  does  not  learn  to  spend 
money  or  to  make  a  bargain  for  his  services 
He  does  not  learn  to  fend  for  himself  in  hi^ 
dealings  with  his  fellowmen. 

In  the  best  institutions  for  children  efforts 
are  made  to  overcome  these  difficulties  by 
adopting  the  cottage  s^tem.  with  the  children 
in  small  groups,  providing  a  kitchen  and  dining- 
rbom  for  each  cottage,  creating  as  close  as 
possible  a  relationship  between  the  children 
and-  the  superintendent;  sending  the  children 
to  other  schools  to  mingle  with  other  children; 
giving  the  children  small  wages  to  be  expended 
under  advice  of  older  people,  and  so  forth. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  insti- 
tutions, these  difficulties  still  exist. 

In  1853  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace,  of  New 
York  city,  organized  the  New  York  Children's 
Aid  Society.  He  declared  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  dependent  children  of  the  com- 
munitv  institutional  care  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
He  took  children  by  the  thousands  from  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  New  York  and  sent  them 
to  farm  and  village  homes  to  grow  up  in  the 
normal  life  of  the  community.  He  maintained 
that  the  child  placed  in  a  good  family  home 
had  better  chances  of  success  in  life  than  a  child 
brought  up  in  an  institution,  even  a  good  insti- 
tution. 

There  arose  a  vigorous  controversy  between 
the  advocates  of  the  orphan  asylum  plan  and 
the  advocates  of  the  child-placing  system.  This 
controver^  was  carried  on  in  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  it  was  finally 
closed  in  the  brief,  but  admirable,  report  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  a  leading 
Catholic  layman,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children.  He  said: 
®A11  workers  agree  that  the  home  is  the  natural 
place  to  properly  develop  the  child.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  poor  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents,  and  to  transfer  to  others  the  duty 
which  is  strictly  their  own,  to  hand  their  chil- 
dren to  the  public  care.* 

He  said,  referring  to  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  E.  Williamson,  chairman  of  the  com- 
tnittee  of  1898*  *The  good  work  accomplished 
by  the  institutions  in  the  past  was  fully  recog- 
nized, as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  institution 
hais  an  im^rtant  place  to  fill  in  the  future  on 
the  disciplinary  and  educational  lines  and  the 
care  of  those  children  who  are  prevented  by 
circumstances  from  being  placed  in  homes.  It 
was  said  that  manv  children  are  kept  longer 
than  necessary  in  the  institution,  because,  hav- 
ing no  relatives,  there  were  no  persons  to  claim 
them;  and  such  children  it  was  thought  might 
well  be  placed  in  good  homes,  provided  the 
families  were  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the 
child.  The  earlier  they  are  placed  in  such 
families,  the  better  it  is  for  the  child. 

*The  placing-out  system  needs  the  most 
careful  supervision;  and  those  interested  in 
the  work  realize  how  prone  to  selfishness  people 
are,  and  that  many  wish  the  children  only  tor 
the  work  they  can  obtain  from  them.  .  .  .  This 
does  not,  however,  mean  that  any  effort  should 
be  spared  to  place  as  many  children  as  possible 
in  good  homes;  and  this  committee  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  renewed  activity  in  this  direc- 
tion. ... 

•Yottr   comnHttee   is   ethphatically  -  of    the 
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opinion  that  the  ^ ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  the  pound  of  cure,^  and  it  strongly  urges 
upon  all  charitable  people  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  home  wherever  possible. 
.  .  .  There  are  homes  in  abundance  throughout 
our  cities,  our  towns  and  our  fanning  sections 
for  every  orphan  child,  if  the  people  will  but 
open  their  hearts  and  brighten  their  homes  by 
studying  in  what  way  they  mav  best  show  their 
love  for  their  less  fortunate  fellow-beings.^ 

This  practically  closed  the  debate  as  to  the 
relative  merits  otthe  orphan  as^^lum  plan  and 
the  placing-out  system.  It  recognised  the  legiti- 
mate work  to  be  done  by  institutions,  but  urged 
the  use  of  the  family  home  plan  to  the  utmost. 

In  January  1899  there  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  celebrated  White  House  Confer- 
ence, which  was  called  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  President  invited  about  200 
delegates,  representing  every  State  in  the  Union, 
public  officials  and  philanthropists,  workers  for 
children  and  the  different  religious  organiza- 
tions. This  conference,  after  a  full  discussion, 
adopted  a  platform  whidi  contained  the  fol- 
lowing, statements:  ^Home  life  is  the  highest 
and  nnest  product  of  civilization.  .  .  .  Chil- 
dren should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for 
Ui^ent  and  compelling  reasons.  Children  of 
parents  of  worthy  character  suffering  from 
ten4K>rary  misfortune,  and  children  of  reason- 
ably efficient  and  deserving  mothers  who  are 
without  the  support  of  the  normal  breadwinner, 
should,  as  a  rule^  be  kept  with  their  parents, 
such  aid  beii^  given  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  suitable  homes  for  the  rearing  of 
the  children.  .  .  . 

*As  to  the  children  who  for  sufEcient  reasons 
must  be  removed  from  their  own  homes,  or 
who  have  no  homes,  it  is  desirable  that,  if 
normal  in  mind  and  body  and  not  requiring 
special  training,  they  should  be  cared  for  in 
families  whenever  practicable.  The  carefully 
selected  foster  home  is  for  the  normal  child 
the  best  substitute  lor  the  natural  home.  Such 
homes  should  be  selected  by  a  most  careful 
process  of  investigation,  carried  on  by  skilled 
agents  through  personal  investi^tion,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  child. 
After  children  are  placed  in  homes,  adequate 
visitation,  with  careful  consideration  of  the 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  training 
and  development  of  each  child  on  the  part  of 
the  responsible  home-finding  agency  is  essen- 
tial.»      . 

This  platform  was  adopted  by  a  conference 
composed  of  representative  philanthropists,  in- 
dudmg  trustees  and  officials  of  charity  organ- 
izations, juvenile  reformatories,  orphanages^ 
children's  homes,  children's  aid  societies,  chil- 
dren's home,  societies,  societies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  and  so  forth.  It 
was  adopted  unanimously  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote. 

There  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  question  how  far  and  in  what  cases  institu- 
tional treatment  of  dependent  children  may  be 
necessary;  but  there  is  practical  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  the  family  home  is  the  best  place 
for  dependent  children,  and  the  placing-out 
method  is  increasing  in  favor,  and  in  some 
States  there  is  even  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
relative  number  of  inmates  of  orphanages  and 
children's  homes,  as  is  indicated  hy  the  returns 
of  tilie  census.  • 


Take,  for  instance,  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Indiana.  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  census  of  1904  showed  129  in  or- 
phanages and  children's  homes  out  of  each 
100,000,  but  in  1910  it  showed  only  121.  In  1904 
the  State  of  Indiana  showed  110  inmates  of 
orphanages  and  asylums  for  each  100,000,  but 
in  1910  it  showed  only  96.  In  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  least  15  institutions  for  dependent 
children  have  been  closed  and  have  gone  out 
of  business.  In  both  of  these  cases  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  number  of 
children  placed  in  family  homes.  The  different 
organizations  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
have  under  their  supervision  at  least  10,000 
children  placed  out  in  family  homes. 

There  is  a  gradual  advance  in  the  standards 
of  institutions  for  dependent  children:  First, 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  superintendent  and  other 
employees.  A  higher  degree  of  education, 
training  and  general  fitness  is  demanded  than 
formerly.  Second,  as  to  the  education  and 
training  of  the  children.  Man3r  institutions, 
especially  those  in  cities,  send  their  children  to 
the  public  schools,  where  their  progress  usually 
compares  well  with  the  children  of  the  rest  of 
the  population.  The  best  of  the  institutions 
which  maintain  their  own  schools,  demand  of 
their  teachers  equal  qualifications  with  those 
in  the  public  schools,  and  seem  to  give  their 
children  equal  advantages.  In  small  institutions 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  have  two  or  more 
l^rades  in  charge  of  a  single  teacher.  Third, 
m  the  personal  care  and  training  of  the  chil- 
dren. Orphan  asylum  children  are  better  clad 
and  better  fed  than  formerly,  which  means  that 
attention  is  given  to  their  medical  treatment, 
and  the  care  of  their  teeth,  eyes,  skin  and  so  forth. 
In  the  best  institutions,  dietitians  are  employed, 
and  the  effort  is  made  to  secure  an  adequate 
and  balanced  ration,  carefully  prepared. 

The  Pladttg-out  System.— Placing-out  is 
defined  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  ^The  placing  of  a  destitute  child  in  a  fam- 
ily, other  than  that  of  a  relative  within  the 
second  degree,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  home  for  such  a  child.^  Placing-out  implies 
that  a  parent,  guardian  or  a  court  which  has 
legal  control  of  the  child  selects  a  home, 
places  the  child  in  it  by  virtue  of  that  author- 
ity^ and  continues  to  be  responsible  for  the  su- 
pervision of  the  child  in  order  to  insure  his 
proper  treatment  by  the  foster  parents. 

While  the  orphan  asylum  plan  is  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  a  few  important  States,  includ- 
ing New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California, 
Maryland  and  Connecticut,  the  placing-out 
method  is  the  prevailing  one  in  many  States, 
including  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  10,000  Massachusetts  children  are 
under  supervision  in  family  homes  where  they 
have  been  placed-out. 

^  Children  may  be^  placed-out  in  *^f  ree  homes,* 
without  pa3dng  their  board  and  with  or  with- 
out legal  adoption;  or  they  may^  be  placed  in 
^boarding  honues,*  where  board  is  paid,  either 
from  the  public  treasury,  or  from  the  treasury 
of  some  benevolent  institution  or  society  or, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  parents  of  the  child. 
When  board  is  paid  the  amount  is  usually  be- 
low the  ordinary  rates  of  board,  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50  per  we^k  for  a  healthy  child,  to  $5 
or  $6  per  week  for  a  sick  child.   Qrachildi^ay 
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be  placed-out  at  wages  agreed  upon  between 
the  placing-out  agency  ana  the  employer;  usu- 
ally with  the  proviso  that  a  portion  of  the 
wages  shall  be  placed  at  interest  for  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  the  child. 

Formerly  the  practice  prevailed  widely  of 
placing-out  children  on  an  indenture  contract, 
under  which  the  foster  parent  assumed  cer- 
tain obligations  as  to  food,  clothing,  medical 
care,  schooling  and  reUgious  privileges,  agree- 
ing further  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  child 
on  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  provided  the 
child  had  stayed  out  his  time.  It  is  now  quite 
generally  agreed  that  the  indenture  plan  is  un- 
desirable and  that  the  placing-out  agency 
should  reserve  the  right  to  remove  the  child 
whenever  in  their  judgment  it  may  be  for  its 
interest.  Where  the  indenture  plan  is  continued 
the  indenture  usually  contains  a  provision  un- 
der which  the  child  may  be  removed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  placing-out  agency.  In  Indiana 
and  some  other  States,  the  law  requires  that 
indenture  contracts  shall  reserve  this  rig^t 

Pladng-out  is  an  exceedingly  technical,  dif- 
ficult and  responsible  undertaking.  It  requires 
agents  of  training,  experience  and  conscience. 
The  placing-out  method  has  been  justly  dis- 
credited in  many  communities  for  lade  of  these 
qualities.  It  has  been  undertaken  by  many  ir- 
responsible people:  keepers  of  baby  farms^ 
matrons  of  lying-in  hospitals,  poormasters  and 
other  people  whose  chief  object  has  been  to 
dispose  of  the  child  with  the  greatest  speed 
and  the  least  possible  trouble  and  expense. 

There  is  an  active  demand  for  the  older 
boys  and  girls  by  people  who  wish  to  save  the 
expense  of  hiring  servants.  Even  well-mean- 
ing people  often  err  thoughtlessly  by  expect- 
ing and  exacting  too  much  from  such  a  diild. 
Only  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  a  faithful  and 
tactful  a^ent  can  protect  the  child  against  the 
comparative  danger  of  overwork,^  deprivation 
of  school  privileges  and  finandal  injustice. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  essential 
standards  required  in  order  to  carry  out  prop* 
erly  the  placing-out  system : 

1.  A  careful  case  study  of  the  family  his- 
tory, home  conditions,  character  and  capabil- 
ity of  parents,  responsible  relatives,  physical 
condition,  mental  condition  of  the  duld  and 
also,  in  the  case  of  older  children,  their  capa- 
bilities and  aspirations. 

2.  A  determination  of  the  question  whether 
the  child  is  a  proper  subject  for  i>ladng-out, 
taking  into  account  his  mentality,  his  physical 
condition,  the  probability  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  his  home  and  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  grandparents,  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  other  relatives.  If  it  is  proposed  to 
sever^  the-  parental  relations  permanently,  and 
especially  if  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  child 
for  adoption,  this  question  should  be  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  record.  If  the  child  is  to 
be  boarded  out,  or  placed  under  such  condi- 
tions that  he  may  be  readily  recalled  at  any 
time,  the  question  may  be  determined  by  a 
responsible  public  officer,  a  competent  superin- 
tendent of  an  institution,  or  a  competent  agent 
of  a  philandiropic  sodety. 

3.  The  preparation  of  the  child  for  his  fos- 
ter home  by  medical  treatment,  surgical  treat- 
ment, physical  care,  training  in  manners  and 
so  forth.  Under  skilful  direction,  these  prepa- 
rations can  usually  be  accompli^ed  in  a  iew 


weeks.  It  often  makes  a  great  difference  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  home  secured  and  the 
whole  future  prospects  of  the  child.  Most 
agendes  undertake  to  do  this  work  in  a  prop- 
erly equipped  ^receiving  home*;  but  some 
agendes,  for  example,  the  children's  aid  so- 
cieties in  Boston  and  Baltimore,  prefer  to  use 
private  families,  even  for  this  work.  The  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  has  re- 
cently established  in  Boston  a  complete  and 
thoroughly  equipped  laboratonr  for  the  phys- 
ical, medical  and  psychological  examination  of 
children  and  for  securing  whatever  treatment 
mav  be  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition. 

4.  The  inspection  and  study  of  foster 
homes  offered  for  dependent  children  in  order 
to  determine,  first,  whether  the  home  is  a  de- 
sirable one,  and  second,  what  kind  of  child 
should  be  selected  for  this  particular  home. 
The  study  of  prospective  homes  requires  ex- 
perience and  good  judgment  The  amateur 
will  often  approve  a  home  which  would  be  in- 
stantly rejected  by  an  experienced  agent.  This 
study  involves  the  intelligence,  character,  siHrit, 
disposition  and  finandal  ability  of  the  inmates; 
the  comfort,  refinement  and  atmosphere  of  the 
home,  the  character  of  the  nei^borhood  and 
the  community,  the  opportunities  of  school, 
church  and  sodal  life  and  many  other  import- 
ant elements.  The  foster  homes  which  prove 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  are  usually  those 
of  people  of  moderate  means,  piood  diaracter, 
cheerful  dispositions  and  genume  purpose  to 
help  a  needy  child. 

5:  The  fitting:  of  the  child  to  the  home.  This 
is  the  most  cntical  point  in  child-pladng.  You 
may  have  a  good  child  and  a  g<x>d  home  but 
they  mav  not  be  adapted  to  each  other.  The 
proposed  foster  parents  often  make  a  mistake 
m  their  selection  from  lack  of  experience. 
They  need  the  guidance  and  help  of  a  trained 
adviser. 

6.  The  supervision  of  the  placed-out  child. 
When  an  organization  has  taken  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  a  home  and  pladng  the  child 
in  it,  when  the  child  is  incapable  of  exerdsing 
any  choice,  it  thereby  incurs  a  sacred  obligation 
to  see  to  it  that  die  child  does  not  suffer  for 
lack  of  friendly  watch  care,  and  it  must  employ 
responsible  agents  who  can  be  depended  upon 
to  exercise  both  judgment  and  courag^e.  The 
obligation  is  too  sacred  and  the  responsibility  is 
too  great  to  depend  upon  volunteers,  no  matter 
how  willing  or  faithful  they  may  be.  The  vol- 
unteer is  liable  to  be  influenced  insensibly  by 
local  or  personal  consideration,  and  the  volun- 
teer cannot  be  held  to  the  same  accountability 
as  a  trained  and  paid  agent. 

7.  Supervision  by  the  State.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized that  the  great  mother  State  is  under  obli- 
gation to  exercise  fostering  care  over  all  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children,  whether  in  or 
out  of  institutions  for  children.  It  has  long 
been  the  practice,  in  case  an  orphan  child  is 
hdr  to  any  property,  to  appoint  a  guardian,  who 
shall  conserve  the  sacred  property  ri^ts  of  the 
child;  but  if  the  orphan  child  had  no  property 
and  only  his  body  and  soul  needed  looking  after, 
it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  appoint  a  guar- 
dian; because  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
sacred  rights  to  be  conserved.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  recognixed  that  the  child  wha  has  no  prop- 
erty is  all  the  more  in  need  of  a  responsible 
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guardian/ and  gradually  the  State  is  beginning 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  dependent 
children.  New  Jersey  has  a  State  board  of 
children's  guardians  which  is  responsible  for 
all  children  who  are  public  wards.  The  District 
of  ColumMa  has  a  similar  board  of  guardians. 
In  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  California 
the  State  boards  of  charities  are  made  respon- 
sible  for  the  supervision  of  placed-out  children. 
In  Iowa  the  State  board  of  control  and  in 
Illinois  the  State  board  of  admimstration  per* 
forms  this  duty. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  agencies 
vary  in  different  States  in  their  powers  and 
duties,  but  in  general  they  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  work  of  public  and  private  institu- 
tions and  societies  which  receive  public  money 
or  receive  children  tfamn^  the  courts;  they 
receive  reports  as  to  children  placed  out  by 
public  and  private  agencies  and  have  authority 
to  visit  such  children  and  to  require  their  re- 
moval from  foster  homes,  if  necessary. 

In  New  York;  Kentucky  and  Idaho  certain 
private  societies  have  a  degree  of  supervision 
over  children  who  are  cared  for  by  other  chari- 
table institutions.  In  many  States  the  juvenile 
court  has  authority  to  inspect  and  supervise 
institutions  to  which  it  commits  children  and 
to  refuse  to  commit  to  institutions  which  do 
not  maintain  satisfactory  standards. 

Bibliography.-— Proceedings  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent 
Children  (Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  Printing 
Office  1909) ;  Reedcr,  Rudolph,  R.,  <How  Two 
Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn'  (Charities 
Publication  Committee,  New  York  1911); 
Folks,  Homer,  <Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected 
and  Delinquent  Children >  (New  York  1902); 
Hart,  Hastings  H.,  ^  Cottage  and  Ongregate 
Institutions>  (New  York  1910),  and  <Preven- 
tive  Treatment  of  Neglected  Qiildren>  (New 
York  1910). 

Hastings  H.  Hast. 
Director  Department  of  Child^Helping,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

CHILDREN,  Diseases  of.  Children's  dis- 
eases may  be^  at  the  outset,  roughly  divided 
into  three  groups:  (1)  Diseases  which  are  com- 
mon to  both  adults  and  infants ;  (2)  weaknesses 
and  diseases  inherited  directly  from  the  par- 
ents :  (3)  diseases  peculiar  to  the  various 
ei>ocns  of  life  from  infancy  to  adolescence. 

Antenatal  Disease.— To  begin  with,  disease 
or  deformity  may  attack  the  daiXd  before  it  is 
bom,  i.e.,  the  fetus  in  utero.  A  pregnant 
woman  who  is  suffering  from  any  one  of  a 
great  number  of  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipelas, 
typhoid  lever,  cholera,  malaria,  syphilis,  or  tu- 
berculosTs  may  directly  infect  the  chila  in  the 
womb.  For  instance,  typhoid  during  pregnancy 
neaxXy  always  affects  the  fetus  so  that  it  either 
dies  inutero  and  is  expelled  prematurely,  or 
else  it  is  bom  at  full  term  suffering  from  the 
disease.  In  the  latter  case,  the  disease  mani- 
festation is  usually  a  general  t^hoid  septicemia, 
i.e.,  the  blood  is  swarming  with  active  typhoid 
bacilli,  though  as  a  rule  the  intestinal  ulcers 
commonly  present  in  adults  and  older  children 
are  absent. 

Diseases  of  the  bone  or-  errors  of  bone  de- 
velopment may  maniiest  themselves  during  the 
life  of  the  fetus.    The  effects  of  such  diseases 


are  seen  in  babies  who  are  born  with  congen- 
ital rickets,  or  with  a  defect  or  absence  of  a 
portion  of  the  s^nal  column ;  a  condition  known 
as  spina  bifida,  m  which  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
coverings  are  exposed  to  the  naked  eye.  A 
baby  may  be  bom  with  a  very  large  head,  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  excessive  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  This  condition  is 
known  as  hydrocephalus.  Indeed  the  head  of 
the  fetus  may  attain  such  a  large  size  that  in 
some  instances  it  has  to  be  punctured  in  order 
to  render  birth  possible. 

Nearly  every  organ  of  the  body  is  subject  to 
malformation  or  error  of  development  before 
birth.  Defective  closure  of  the  normal  bony 
stmctures  leads  to  certain  malformations,  such 
as  harelip,  dept  palate  and  hernia  of  the  brain 
and  its  coverings.  Defects  in  the  abdominal 
wall  sometimes  lead  to  a  hernia  in  which  the 
liver  and  intestines  may  be  exposed  to  view. 
An  incomplete  development  of  tne  bladder  may 
result  in  a  condition  known  as  ectopia  vesicae, 
characterized  by  a  deficiency  in  the  abdominal 
wall  as  well  as  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder, 
whereby  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
becomes  exposed. 

Malformation  of  the  heart  is  common  in 
these  antenatal  diseases.  In  some  instances, 
however,  where  there  is  inflammation  of  valves 
or  muscles,  the  disease  may  possibly  be  ac- 
quired as  a  direct  infection  from  the  mother,  in- 
stead of  constituting  an  error  of  development. 

There  are  malformations  of  the  extremities, 
such  as  webbed  fingers  or  webbed  toes  and  club 
feet.  There  are  deformities  about  the  genitalia, 
such  as  undescended  testicles,  imperforate  hy- 
men and  hermaphroditism.  There  are  con- 
genital dislocations  of  the  joints,  curvature  of 
the  spine,  imperforate  anus,  hypertrophic  steno- 
sis of  the  pyloris  and  occlusion  of  the  aesopha- 
gus.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  think  of  any  organ 
of  the  body  without  considering  some  congen- 
ital malformation  or  some  arrest  in  development 
which  may  be  found  in  any  museum  of  anatomy 
or  pathology. 

Accidents  and  Injttries  Resulting  from  the 
Act  of  Birth.— The  life  and  health  of  the 
human  individual  is  not  only  in  jeopardy  before 
birth,  but  is  menaced  in  certain  ways  during  the 
act  of  birth  itself.  A  long,  difficult  labor,  in- 
stmmental  delivery,  a  rigid  birth  canal  which 
delays  the  expulsion  of  the  baby's  head  and 
subjects  it  to  great  pressure  mav  in  some  in- 
stances result  in  such  injury  to  the  skull  or  its 
contents  as  fracture,  hemorrhage  into  the  cover- 
ings of  the  brain,  or  meningeal  hemorrhage, 
which  may  in  turn  ultimately  bring  about  par- 
alysis, idiocy  or  convulsions. 

The  extremities  may  also  be  injured  during 
birth.  Fractures  of  the  long  bones  may  occur 
as  an  unavoidable  accident  in  difficult  labors. 

Diseases  of  the  First  Days  of  Life.^A 
newlv  born  babjr  presents  certain  phenomena, 
which  occurring  in  later  life  woula  be  consid- 
ered pathological,  but  which  in  the  infant  we 
speak  of  as  physiological.  The  most  striking 
example  of  these  is  the  jaundice  which  appears 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  day  of  life  and 
disappears  ordinarily  in  a  week  or  two  without 
causing  any  disturbance  of  health.  Of  course, 
in  this  connection  we  do  not  include  those 
cases  of  congenital  obstruction  of  the  bile  duct, 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  liver,  and  septic 
infections,    where    jaundice    may    indicate    a 
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severe,  if  not  a  fatal  disease.  Another  physio- 
logical phenomenon  of  the  early  days  of  life  is 
the  desquamation  of  the  outer  layers  of  skin 
which  happens  to  nearly  every  new  bom  baby. 
Ordinarily,  this  occurrence  is  of  no  serious  con- 
sequence, but  when  the  desquamation  is  ex* 
cessive,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  disease. 
Albumin  is  frequently  present  in  the  urine  of 
newly  bom  children,  but  disappears  soon,  and 
as  a  rule,  has  no  patnological  significance. 

Newly  born  babies  become  easily  infected. 
The  infection  may  occur  through  the  open  tim- 
bilical  wound,  through  the  broken  external  in- 
tegument, or  through  any  mucous  surface.  Al- 
most any  of  the  Imown  micro-organisms,  such 
as  the  pus  organisms,  the  pneumococcus,  or  the 
tetanus  bacillus  may  cause  infection.  In  the 
newly  born  baby  these  infections  rapidly  tend 
to  become  generalized.  For  instance,  the 
infection  which  enters  the  body  through  the 
navel  shows  a  striking  tendency  to  gain  access 
to  the  circulating  blood  and  produces  symptoms 
of  general  septicemia,  with  abscess  formations 
in  remote  parts  of  die  body,  high  fever  and 
great  prostration.  In  the  majority  of  such 
cases,  death  ensues.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same 
antiseptic  and  aseptic  precautions  which  are 
employed  with  reference  to  the  mother  should 
also  be  employed  in  the  care  of  the  baby. 

Another  disease  manifestation,  probably  due 
to  pus  organisms,  which  is  spoken  of  as  pem- 
phigus of  the  new  bom,  is  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  multiple  bullae  or  blisters  oc- 
curring on  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  This 
variety  of  pemphigus  must  be  differentiated 
from  the  syphilitic  variety,  which  is  localized 
usually  on  die  palms  and  the  soles  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  other  syphilitic  manifestations. 

The  eyes  of  newly  bom  babies  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  infection.  This  usually  in- 
volves the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
lid  and  covers  the  eyeball.  The  milder  cases 
are  caused  by  a  simple  pus  infection,  the  or- 
ganism being  contained  m  the  vaginal  secre- 
tions of  the  mother.  The  severer  infections 
are  usually  due  to  the  organism  of  gonorrhea 
and  results  in  gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  a  very 
dreaded  disease  of  the  newly  born.  Though 
the  infection  may  be  caused  by  filth  contamina- 
tion from  without,  it  usuallv  results  from  the 
presence  of  the  disease  in  the  mother.  In  the 
child  it  runs  a  severe  course,  resulting  fre- 
quently in  the  permanent  loss  of  vision.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  from  25  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  of  blindness  in  adults  is  caused  by 
gonorrheal  ophthalmia.  The  disease,  however, 
can  be  prevented  in  the  new  bom  baby  by  the 
use  of  the  Credc  method  of  prophylaxis,  which 
consists  of  dropping  one  or  two  drops  of  1  per 
cent  nitrate  of  silver  solution  into  the  baby's 
eyes  immediately  after  birth. 

Resistance  to  Disease  in  Infancy.— The 
healthy  baby,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  bona- 
fide  member  of  society,  is  a  happy  mor- 
tal. During;  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  sleeps 
almost  continuously,  awakening  only  to  get  his 
food.  He  gains  steadily  in  weight  and  has  a 
normal  temperature.  He  has  a  fresh  pink  skin 
that  is  full  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  Such  a 
baby  is  uncomplaining.  He  has  a  keen  appe- 
tite, normal  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and 
kidne3rs,  and  is  not  irritable,  cross  or  whining. 
Being,  however,  a  delicate  and  undeveloped 
organism,  he  must  be  carefully  protected  agamst 


disease,  particularly  against  sqptic  infections, 
to  which  the  newly  born  or  young  infant  is 
easily  predisposed.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  his  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are 
delicate  in  texture  and  can  easily  be  broken, 
and  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  compared  with 
older  children  and  adults,  he  has  a  diminished 
power  to  develop  antibodies  which  will  re- 
sist invading  microbes  or  their  prodtKts.  His 
predisposition  to  disease^  moreover,  is  influ- 
enced by  another  factor,  Le.,  food.  The  normal 
food  of  the  young  infant  is  breast  milk.  Breast 
fed  children  not  only  thrive  better  than  arti- 
ficially fed  children,  but  th^  also  show  a  greater 
resistance  to  infection,  have  an  increased  immu- 
nity to  disease,  and  develop  higher  bacteri- 
olytic power  in  the  blood.  Qinical  observation 
has  repeatedly  shown  that  breast  fed  children 
not  only  have  a  greater  relative  immunity 
against  such  acute  contagious  diseases  as  scar- 
let fever,  measles  and  diphtheria,  but  that  when 
they  are  stricken  by  these  diseases,  the  course 
is  less  severe  and  less  likely  to  be  latal  than  in 
artificially  fed  babies. 

Digestive  Dittisrfoances^—  Nevertheless, 
breast  fed  as  well  as  artificially  fed  babies  may 
suffer  from  alimentary  disturiiances.  In  the 
former,  the  principal  causes  of  disorder  are 
two:  underfeeding  and  overfeeding.  Under- 
feeding is  due  usually  to  the  inability  of  the 
mother  to  secrete  a  sufficient  amount  of  breast 
milk,  though  at  times  it  occurs  where  weak 
babies  have  insufficient  strength  to  suck  the 
milk  from  the  nsother's  breast  The  result  is 
that  the  baby  loses  in  weight,  tends  to  become 
emaciated,  f  requend>r  has  a  subnormal  tempera- 
ture, and  if  the  inanition  be  long  continued,  he 
becomes  drowsy  and  apathetic*  He  may  be 
constipated,  though  at  times  he  has  diarrhoea. 

In  eveiy  case  where  underfeeding  is  sus- 
pected, one  should  weigh  the  baby  before  and 
after  feeding,  in  order  to  discover  the  amount 
of  milk  ingested.  If  this  amount  is  inadequate, 
the  breast  feeding  should  be  supplemented  by 
a  suitably  prepared  artificial  food,  or  if  the 
bab3r  is  very  weak  and  suffering  from  poor  di- 
gestion, he  should  be  supplier  with  the  milk 
of  a  wet  nurse.  The  various  remedies  for  in- 
creasing the  ciuantity  of  a  mother's  milk,  such 
as  food,  medicine  or  alcoholic  drinks,  arc  usu- 
ally ineffectual.  The  best  stimulant  for  the 
flow  of  breast  milk  is  the  sucking  of  the  in- 
fant Every  mother,  therefore,  ^ould  perse- 
vere by  putting  the  baby  to  the  breast  at  regu- 
lar intervals  and  encouraging  him  to  suck. 

Overfeeding  at  the  breast  also  leads  to  di- 
gestive disturbances.  Although  a  baby  will 
tolerate  overfeeding  with  breast  milk  for  a  long 
time,  he  eventually  suffers.  He  becomes  rest- 
less, cries  at  night,  and  vomits  occasionally. 
He  not  only  fails  to  gain  in  weight  but  may 
actually  lose.  His  abdomen  becomes  distended. 
He  has  symptoms  of  flatulence  and  colic,  and 
frtquent  loose  and  green  stools.  The  treat- 
ment for  this  condition  is  simple,  particularly 
when  it  is  recognized  early.  If  the  milk  is 
flowing  too  freely,  the  baby  should  be  fed  not 
oftener  than  at  four-hour  intervals  and  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  maternal  breast  no 
longer  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  In  the 
more  severe  cases,  breast  feeding  should  be 
discontinued  for  12  to  24  hours,  and  a  bland, 
non-irritating  diet  substituted,  such  as  water  or 
weak  tea  sweetened  with  saccharine. 
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Constipation  occurs  in  both  breast-fed  and 
artificially- fed  babies.  It  is  sometimes  due  to 
excess  of  fat  in  the  diet  and  sometunes  to  a 
deficiency  of  sugar.  Such  disproportion  should, 
therefore,  be  immediately  corrected.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  due  to  a  congenital  dilata- 
tion of  the  rectum  dnd  colon  or,  not  infre- 
quently, to  an  inactivity  of  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles of  the  bowel.  In  flie  latter  case,  slight  as- 
sistance with  a  suppository  or  an  enema  of 
sterile  water,  given  with  a  small  hand  syringe 
is  all  that  is  required.  Emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that  the  frequent  administra- 
tion of  cathartic  drugs  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  is  actually  harmful.  The  diseases  caused  t^ 
artificial  feeding  may  produce  a  variety  of 
symptoms :  viz.,  local  disorders  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  such  as  vomiting  and  diarrhoea ; 
and  marked  constitutional  disturbances,  such 
as  failure  to  gain  in  weight,  restlessness  on  the 
one  hand,  or  drowsiness  approaching  coma  on 
the  other,  with  disturbances  of  breathing,  heart 
action,  blood  content,  and  urinary  elimination. 

We  were  formerly  taught  that  alimentary 
diseases  in  artificially-fed  babies  were  caused 
by  infected  milk  conveying  certain  bacteria  into 
the  intestinal  tract.  While  contaminated  milk 
undoubtedly  causes  considerable  disease,  tfie 
majority  of  alimentary  disorders  is  caused  by 
the  ingestion  of  foods  for  which  the  baby 
has  no  tolerance.  These  foods,  failing  to  assim- 
ilate properly,  produce  toxic  products  in  the 
intestmes,  in  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  body, 
or  possibly  in  tissues  and  organs.  As  a  conse- 
quence, babies  fail  to  gain  in  weight  and  show, 
not  only  alimentary,  but  also  constitutional  dis* 
orders.  The  basic  problem  in  artificial  feeding, 
then,  is  to  ascertain  which  of  the  elemental  food 
stuffs  produces  toxic  disturbances.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  investigated  thoroughly  in  recent 
years.  We  now  believe  that  fat  and  sugar  may 
produce  certain  well  known  alimentary  disturb- 
ances and  should  not  be  given  in  excess.  The 
prevailing  view  as  to  the  cause  of' these  food 
disorders  is  that  they  are  due  to  bacterial  de- 
composition of  the  food,  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  intestinal  tract,  creating  poisonous 
products  which  produce  the  disease  manifesta- 
tions. The  foods  which  are  thus  acted  upon 
and  decomposed  are  the  carbohydrates  and  Ac 
fat  contained  in  the  milk.  Through  the  action 
of  the  bacteria,  these  undergo  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation which  results  in  the  production  of 
fatty  acids.  The  acids  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  an  excessive  quantity  of  sugar 
cause  increased  peristalsis,  diarrhoea,  and 
other  symptoms  of  disease;  while  those  pro- 
duced by  an  excessive  quantity  of  fat  may  com- 
bine wiui  the  alkalis  to  form  soaps.  In  the  lat- 
ter instance,  the  body  becomes  deprived  of  the 
mineral  substances  required  to  neutralize  the 
normal  acids  of  the  body,  so  that  very  soon 
there  is  an  excess  of  acids  in  the  intestines  and 
fluids  of  the  body  and  we  have  the  condition 
known  as  acidosis.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
from  this  theory,  which  relates  to  the  disturb- 
ances produced  by  food,  that  mfections,  as 
such,  cannot  take  place  in  the  intestine.  In 
fact,  it  is  commonly  recognized,  that  infectious 
diarrhoeas  may  occur  as  the  result  of  action 
of  specific  or  non-specific  bacteria  on  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa. 

Alimentary  disturbances  may  also  occur  as 
the  result  of  infections  in  parts  of  the  body 


ontside  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Thus,  a  baby 
with  pneumonia  or  grippe  has  a  diminished 
tolerance  for  food,  and  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  loss 
in  weight,  and' high  fever  may  occur.  These 
x:ases  differ  from  the  purely  alimentary  type  in 
that  the  fever  and  other  symptoms  continue 
even  when  the  food  is  withdrawn  or  modified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  intestinal  fermen- 
tation. 

To  summarize  and  to  supplement  very  briefly 
treatment  of  the  alimentary  disturbances  in 
infancy,  the  following  points  should  be  empha- 
sized: (1)  Every  newly  bom  and  young  infant 
is  entitled  to  receive  its  natural  food,  breast 
milk.  (2)  Overfeeding  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is 
^s  disastrous  as  underfeeding  or  starvation. 
(3)  An  excess  of  fat  or  sugar  is  capable  of 
producing  general  toxic  svmptoms.  (4)  Simple 
milk  mixtures,  i.e.,  milk,  diluted  with  plain 
water  or  with  cereal  water,  with  the  addition 
of  3  to  5  per  cent  of  sugar  will  in  most  cases 
give  satisfactory  results.  Normal  infants  re- 
quire daily  a  quantity  of  milk  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  body  weight.  After  the  fifth 
month  of  the  baby's  life,  he  should  receive 
one  and  one-half  ounces  of  milk  for  every 
pound  of  bis  weight  exclusive  of  the  sugar 
and  starch  added.  (5)  The  technique  of  suc- 
cessful feeding  consists  in  the  careful  prepara- 
tion and  proper  administration  of  the  food. 
This  precaution  is  also  an  important  disease 
preventive.  (6)  In  feeding  sick  infants  it 
is  freciuently  possible  upon  careful  and  intelli- 
gent inquiry,  to  ascertain  which  food  element 
m  the  milk  mixture  is  producing  harm.  Thus 
the  proper  modification  may  be  made.  (7)  In 
some  children,  cow*s  milk-  produces  toxic  symp- 
toms. Attempt  should  therefore  be  made  in 
such  cases  to  administer  breast  milk,  skhn  milk, 
or  some  adaptation  of  cow's  milk  which  is 
low  in  fats  and  sugars.  Every  baby,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  sick,  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and 
should  be  studied  as  an  individual.  No  one's 
dictum  or  rule  of  thumb  or  recent  discovery 
is  ever  as  important  in  solving  the  feeding  prob- 
lem as  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
of  food  and  digestion.  (8)  Prolonged  starva- 
tion lowers  resistance  and  predisposes  to  dis- 
ease and  death.  (9)  Prolonged  and  excessive 
u&e  of  laxative  drugs  is  harmful,  since  it  irri- 
tates the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of  stomach 
and  bowel.  The  indiscriminate  practice  of  giv- 
ing laxatives  is  based  on  tradition,  not  upon  a 
knowledge  of  facts.  Their  use  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  improve  or  cure  the  alimentary  disease  or 
assist  in  digestion  or  assimilation  of  food.  ( 10) 
Scalded  or  boiled  milk  may  be  used  when  raw 
milk  causes  indigestion  and  diarrhoea.  (11) 
Sometimes  an  infant's  feeding  difficulties  or 
his  alimentary  disturbance  may  be  due  to  an 
inherited  or  infectious  disease,  an  anatomical 
malformation,  or  a  constitutional  vice. 

The  Respiratory  Diseases.—  Second  in  fre- 
quency to  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract 
are  the  respiratory  disturbances.  Their  most 
frequent  manifestations  in  infancy  and  young 
childhood  is  the  common  cold,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  ta  grippe.  This  disease  may 
occur  either  epidemically  or  endemically.  It  is 
frequently  carried  by  nurses,  parents  or  any- 
one suffering  from  a  cold.  The  babies  whom 
it  affects  suffer  from  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  throat,  nasal  mucous  membranes,  larynx, 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.     At  times,   they 
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are  restless  and  at  other  times,  somnolent 
They  frequently  present  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms, such  as  vomiting,  diminished  tolerance 
for  food  and  loss  in  weight.  These  sj^ptoms, 
however,  are  present  without  any  intestinal 
lesions.  La  grippe  is  frequently  complicated 
by  more  severe  respiratory  diseases,  such  as 
bronchopneumonia,  middle  ear  infection,  kid- 
ney infection,  meningitis,  \^lvular  heart  dis- 
ease, peritonitis  and  sometimes  pvelitis,  i.  e.,  a 
disease  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  which  is 
manifested  by  a  large  quantity  of  pus  in  the 
arine. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  treatment 
of  grippal  disorders  consists  in  their  preven- 
tion. The  baby  should  be  protected  from  other 
children  and  adults  who  are  suffering  with 
catarrhal  symptoms.  He  should  be  fed  and 
cared  for  in  such  a  way  that  his  resistance  to 
disease  shall  be  maximal.  He  should  be  prop- 
erly clothed  and  kept  in  well  ventilated  apart- 
ments or  out  of  doors,  when  the  weather  per- 
mits. If  he  falls  ill,  he  should  be  loosely  dad 
and  kept  in  a  well  ventilated  moderately  warm 
room.  Phvsical  and  mental  overstimulation  of 
every  kind  should  be  avoided.  Nourishment 
should  be  continued  if  the  patient  is  able  to 
take  it  The  baby  should  not  be  depleted  by 
the  excessive  use  of  laxatives.  Drugs  should 
be  administered  only  when  they  are  indicated 
or  advised  by  the  medical  attendant 

Bronchitis,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  young  infants  and  children,  develops  usually 
in  association  with  many  of  the  acute  infec- 
tious diseases,  notably  with  measles  and  whoop* 
ing  cough.  It  giv«s  rise  to  very  definite  signs 
and  symptoms,  the  most  prominent  of  these 
being  cough,  fever»  and  the  so-called  rales, 
which,  on  examination,  are  heard  diffusely  dis- 
tributed over  the  lungs.  When  bronchitis  con- 
fines itself  to  the  larger  bronchi,  it  is  rarely 
ever  severe.  When,  however,  the  pathological 
process  extends  into  the  smaller  bronchi,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  in  the  bronchioles,  it  de- 
velops into  capillary  bronchitis,  one  of  the 
forms  of   bronchopnetmionia. 

Although  bronchopneumonia  may  occur  as 
a  primary  disease,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  either 
secondary  to  grippal  infections  or  to  bronchitis, 
or  it  occurs  concomitantly  with  the  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  extremes 
of  life,  occurring  most  frequently  in  infants 
and  the  aged.  In  infancy  it  may  occur  in 
feeble  children,  in  those  who  are  prostrated, 
either  by  malnutrition  or  by  a  previous  disease. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  gradual  onset,  usually 
of  fever,  which  in  very  delicate  or  feeble 
children  may  be  moderate  or  absent,  followed 
by  high  fever,  rapid  breathing,  cyanosis  or 
blueness  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes, rapid  pulse,  short  hacking  cough,  and 
usually  great  prostration.  In  some  of  the 
severe  cases  there  occurs  a  retraction  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  thorax,  such  as  the  intercostal 
spaces  and  the  muscular  attachments  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum.  Bronchopneumonia 
produces  the  highest  mortality  in  those  children 
who  have  been  debilitated  by  previous  disease. 

There  is  not,  as  yet,  any  specific  remedy  for 
bronchopneumonia.  The  present  treatment  is 
symptomatic.  The  best  hy^enic  condition 
should  be  provided  for  the  sick  infant.  The 
sick  room  should  be  ventilated;  pure  fresh  air 


should  be  provided  for.  The  nutrition 
should  be  maintained.  Stimulants  should  be 
employed  when  needed.  Depleting  medication 
of  evenr  kind  should  be  avoided.  Unnecessary 
manipulation  of  the  child,  including  excessive 
bathing  and  handling,  should  not  be  permitted. 

Lobar  pneumonia,  which  is  the  most  fre- 
quent type  in  adults,  may  occur  at  any  age 
and  anect  previously  healthv  children.  The 
onset  is  usually  sudden.  The  disease  begins 
with  vomiting,  sometimes  with  rigor  or  con- 
vulsions. The  face  is  flushed,  fever  is  high, 
and  respirations  arc  rapid.  The  patient  is  pros- 
trated almost  at  once.  He  complains  of  head- 
ache and  general  weakness,  and  refuses  food. 
The  pulse  is  usually  rapid.  Very  often  the 
patients  show  marked  nervous  symptoms. 
Sometimes  convulsions  occur  early  in  the  dis- 
ease. Delirium  is  not  uncommon.  While  the 
base  of  the  left  lung  is  the  most  frequent  loca- 
tion of  the  disease,  any  portion  of  the  organ 
may  be  involved.  In  some  instances,  both 
lung[s  may  be  attacked.  There  are  four  suc- 
cessive stages:  Congestion,  red  hepatization, 
fl^ray  ^  hepatization,  and  resolution.  In  red 
nepatization,  the  air  cells  are  filled  with  fibrin 
and  red  and  white  blood  cells,  the  red  predomi- 
nating. In  the  gray  stage,  the  white  predomi- 
nate. In  favorable  cases,  resolution  begins  in 
about  a  week  or  10  days.  Occasionally  a  reso- 
lution is  delayed,  so  that  the  temperature  falls 
gradually  Instead  of  critically. 

Pleurisy  is  the  most  frequent  complication. 
This  disease  sometimes  takes  the  purulent 
form,  which  is  also  called  empyema.  This  com- 
plication protracts  the  fever  and  causes  embar- 
rassment of  respiration.  The  patient  suffers 
profuse  perspiration,  irregular  temperature, 
circulatory  embarrassment,  and  emaciation. 

^  Pericarditis,  endocarditis,  meningitis,  and 
middle  ear  diseases  are  occasional  complica- 
tions.^ It  is  a  noteworthv  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  lobar  pneumonia,  the 
mortality  is  not  high,  usually  3  to  4  per  cent 

The  treatment  of  lobar  pneumonia,  like 
bronchopneumonia,  should  be  conducted  along 
the  lines  of  hygiene.  The  patient  should  lie 
comfortably  in  a  well  ventilated  room.  Cool 
or  tepid  sponguig  may  be  emnloyed  for  the 
temperature.  Pain  should  be  relieved  by  seda- 
tives. Excessive  medication  should  be  avoide4 
and  stimulants  should  be  employed  only  when 
cardiac  failure  is  threatened. 

The  Nervous  Diseases  of  Children^ — The 
nervous  system  is  incompletely  developed  at 
birth,  so  that  its  functions  are  ea^lv  disturbed 
during  the  first  years  of  life.  Thus  young 
children  are  more  easily  predisposed  to  ner- 
vous disorders  than  adults.  There  are  certain 
nervous  diseases  that  are  peculiar  to  infancy 
and  childhood,  due  either  to  abnormal  develop- 
ment at  birth  or  to  hereditary  influences.  As  an 
example  of  abnormality,  may  be  cited  the  baby 
bom  ^  with  a  congenitally  small  head  and  brain, 
constituting  a  condition  known  as  microcephalus, 
and  the  t»by  bom  with  a  large  head  and  a 
lar^e  brain,  hydrocephalus.  And  as  an  example 
of  inherited  nervous  disease  developing  shortly 
after  birth,  we  have  the  cerebellar  ataxia. 

Those  children  who  are  bom  with  a  de- 
ficient thyroid  gland,  and  those  in  whom  it 
degenerates  shortly  after  birth,  suffer  from 
myxedema,  a  condition  of  idiocy  also  known 
as  cretinism.    Such  children  are  usually  dwarf- 
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ish,  with  thick  lips,  thick  tongue,  depressed 
nose,  coarse  hair,  and  coarse  skin.  They 
usually  present  a  protuberant  abdomen  and  um- 
bilical hernia.  Thev  .  develop  slowly,  both 
physically  and  mentaUy,  and  suffer  from  more 
or  less  permanent  mental  impairment.  The 
majority  of  them  are  benefited  by  the  internal 
use  of  thyroid  gland  extract  in  appropriate 
doses.  . 

Mongolism  is  a  condition  aldn  to  cretinism, 
except  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  alteration 
in  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  does 
not  yield  to  thyroid  treatment  The  mongols 
are  undersized,  have  a  peculiar  obliquity  of  the 
eyelids,  and  small,  somewhat  flattened  skulls. 
Like  the  cretins,  tbey  are  slow  in  mental  and 
physical  development.  While  they  are  usually 
idnd  and  affectionate  and  in  most  instances 
learn  to  talk 'about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year, 
they  nevertheless  remain  always  subnormal  and 
can  be  educated  only  to  a  limited  degree. 

Infants  frequently  sustain  injury  to  the  head 
during  the  act  of  birth,  as  the  result  of  which 
th^  are  apt  to  have  meningeal  hemorrhage 
and  destruction  of  meninges  and  brain  tissues. 
Important  brain  cells  are  separated  from  their 
nerve  connections  following  such  tissue  de- 
struction, so  that  the  nerve  fibres  which  have 
their  origin  in  these  cells  undergo  degeneration. 
This  condition  explains  the  numerous  cases  of 
paralysis,  convulsions  and  idiocy  which  result 
from  head  injuries  at  birth. 

Infants  are  predisposed  to  convulsions, 
which  occur  under  a  variety  of  conditions  and 
have  their  origin  in  various  ways.  The/  may 
be  primarily  central,  i.  e.,  their  source  lies  in 
affections  of  the  brain  itself,  such  as  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  (encephalitis),  inflammation 
of  the  brain  coverings  (meningitis),  abscess  of 
the  brain,  hemorrhage  into  the  brain,  and 
brain  tumors.  Another  class  of  convulsions 
is  due  to  toxic  conditions,  resulting,  for 
example,  from  the  use  of  such  drugs  as 
strychnia,  etc.,  from  bacterial  poisons,  such  as 
are  produced  by  tetanus  and  hvdropholMa;  or 
from  toxic  processes  produced  by  perverted 
chemical  products  in  the  body,  such  as  uremia, 
which  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  or  the 
poison  produced  by  diabetes.  Eclamptic  at- 
tacks sometimes  occur  as  the  result  of  toxic 
products  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  arising 
from  severe  alimentaryr  disturbances.  Simi- 
larly when  the  body  is  overpowered  by  the 
toxic  products  of  an  acute  infectious  disease, 
such  as  pneumonia  or  scarlet  fever,  convulsions 
not  infrequently  occur  at  the  onset  Bums  of 
the  external  integument,  if  very  severe,  fre- 
quently cause  convulsions.  The  explanation  in 
mis  case  is  also  to  be  sought  in  the  production 
of  poisonous  products  by  the  action  of  the 
bum  on  the  injured  tissues. 

Tetany  or  spasmophilia  may  assert  itself  in 
the  form  of  active  convulsions.  The  disease 
condition  depends  upon  an  excessive  irrita* 
bilitv  of  the  nervous  system  and  is  usually  due 
to  faulty  nutrition.  In  addition  to  convulsive 
attacks,  spasm  of  the  larynx  may  be  present 
or  spasms  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  so-called 
carpo-pedal  spasm.  Many  of  the  convulsions 
of  the  first  years  of  hfe  arise  in  this  way. 
Spasmophilia  is  usually  associated  with  rickets. 

Epilepsy,  a  diseased  state  characterized  hv 
convulsions,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  child- 
hood.   As  a  mle,  it  depends  upon  fine  stnic* 
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tural  changes  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  In  early  infancy  it  is  some* 
times  difficult  to  differentiate  recurrent  con- 
vulsions from  true  epilepsy. 

Although  most  of  the  nervous  diseases  of 
adult  life  occur  amons;  children,  there  are  a 
number  which  are  peculiar  to  infancy.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  amaurotic  family 
idiocy,  an  inherited  disease  characterized  by 
blindness,  progressive  mental  deficiency,  and 
paralvtic  symptoms;  myatonia  congenita,  in- 
fantile cerebral  palsies,  the  muscular  atrophies, 
and  nodding  spasm.  Infantile  spinal  paralysis 
may  be  included  in  this  list,  for  although  it 
may  occur  at  any  age,  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  infancy  and  young  childhood  than 
in  later  life. 

Diseases  of  Nutrition.— The  most  frequent 
disease  manifestation  occurring  as  a  result  of 
improper  nutrition  is  rickets  or  rachitis,  a  dis- 
ease affecting  the  bones  which  occurs  most 
commonly  in  artificially  fed  children.  The 
early  symptoms  are  characterized  by  restless- 
ness, possibly  pain,  sweating,  and  paUor  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The  bones,  be- 
ing deficient  in  mineral  matter,  are  soft  The 
skull  bones  are  parchment-like,  and  when 
pressed  upon,  instead  of  being  firm,  they 
crackle  and  are  easily  depressed.  When  the 
earlier  florid  stage  disappears,  it  is  noted  that 
the  head  is  large,  that  the  «bones  of  the  skull 
are  thickened,  and  that  the  junction  of  the 
bony  with  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  ribs 
is  marked  by  bead-like  nodes,  which  constitute 
the  so-called  rachitic  rosary.  The  chest  is  fre- 
quently deformed:  the  abdomen  is  enlarged 
and  protuberant  In  these  children,  normal  de- 
velopment, such  as  learning  to  walk  and  denti- 
tion, is  delayed. 

In  many  of  the  rachitic  children,  everv 
vestige  of  the  disease  disappears  in  later  chila- 
hood  In  a  certain  number,  however,  where 
the  deformities  have  been  severe,  they  may 
remain  permanent  unless  relieved  by  surgical 
treatment.  The  treatment  of  rickets  is  essen- 
tially one  of  i>roper  hygiene  and  food.  Some- 
what older  children  may  be  given  fresh  fruit, 
vegetables,  animal  broth,  and,  if  advised  by  a 
physician^  minute  doses  of  phosphoms,  l/2d0th 
of  a  grain,  given  intemally  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Infantile  scurvy,  another  nutritional  dis- 
order, is  due  to  errors  of  diet,  such  as,  for 
example,  absence  of  fresh  food.  The  disease 
as  it  occurs  in  young  infancy,  is  characterized 
by  hemorrhage  under  the  periosteum  of  the 
bone  and  sometimes  by  hemorrhages  from  the 
mucous  membrane  into  the  muscular  stmctures 
and  under  the  sldn.  Scurvy  manifests  itself  by 
fretfulness,  swelling  of  affected  arms  or  legs, 
so  that  they  are  painful  when  moved,  and 
swollen  and  spongy  gums  which  bleed  readily. 
The  disease  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  rheuma- 
tism. If  it  is  detected  early,  it  yields  readily 
to  treatment.  In  fact  there  is  no  more  striking 
phenomenon  in  treatment  of  disease  than  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  cases  recover  when 
given  daily  doses  of  orange  juice. 

The  Fevers  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.—* 
Fever  forms  as  important  and  prominent  a 
symptom  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  as  it  does 
at  any  later  stage  of  life.  The  new-born  baby 
frequently  shows  a  febrile  reaction  during  the 
first  hours  or  days  of  life.     This,  in  some 
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cases,  is  due  to  the  retention  of  urinary  prod- 
ucts which  have  failed  to  be  eliminated.  In 
other  cases  it  may  be  due  to  infections  to 
which  new  bom  babies  are  prone  and  which 
may  result  in  a  more  or  less  generalized  sepsis. 
It  IS  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in- 
fants and  young  children  show  a  relatively  higher 
temperatures  than  adults.  In  pneumonia,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  common  for  a  child  to  have  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  105  to  106  or  107  degrees, 
and  yet  recover.  Most  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases,  active  tuberculosis  and  the  eruptive 
diseases,  such  as  scarlatina  and  measles,  are 
accompanied  by  high  temperature  reaction; 
though  in  uncomplicated  diphtheria  or  whooping 
cough  it  may  be  moderate  or  low.  Fever  fre- 
quently occurs  in  intestinal  disorders  as  the 
result  either  of  food  disturbances  or  infection^ 
It  occurs  often  in  infections  of  the  nose  and 
throat.  In  some  children,  the  temperature 
elevations  are  always  higher  than  in  others  of 
the  same  age  or  weight.  This  difference  is  a 
matter  of  individuality  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  nervous  constitution  and  in  some  instances 
upon  the  stren^h  and  general  resistance  of  the 
cnild  to  infection. 

The  cause  of  fever  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood is  often  obscure.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
protracted  for  weeks  without  offering  any 
indication  of  its  origin.  If,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  visible  mucous  membranes,  the 
heart,  lungs,  abdomen  and  skin,  no  adequate 
explanation  is  found,  the  examination  should 
be  continued  further.  Not  infrequently,  high 
fever  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  middle  ear, 
which  may  result  eventually  in  abscess.  Con- 
sequently, in  every  instance  of  obscure  fever, 
the  ear  should  be  examined  by  an  expert.  Occa- 
sionally in  female  children  (rarely  in  males), 
fever  is  caused  by  urinary  intection.  This  con- 
dition, which  is  spoken  of  as  pyelitis,  is  caused 
by  a  disease  process  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys 
and  mav  last  with  a  high  temperature  for  days 
or  weeks.  One  of  its  most  prominent  symp- 
toms, is  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus 
in  ah  acid  urine.  In  the  vast  majority  of  such 
cases,  the  infection  is  due  to  the  colon  bacillus, 
which  has  taken  on  a  pathological  activity. 
The  normal  habitat  of  this  oreanism  is  the 
bowel,  where  it  is,  as  a  rule,  harmless,  and 
plays,  probably,  a  physiological  role  in  normal 
digestion. 

Naso-pharyngeal  disease  and  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils  with  enlarged  cervi- 
cal glands  is  not  an  infrecjuent  cause  of 
protracted  fever,  and  its  persistence  is  an  in- 
dication for  the  removal  of  the  tonsils  and 
adenoids.  Occasionally  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  pus  is  located  at  the  base  of  the  tonsil, 
in  which  case  radical  cure  can  be  effected  only 
by  operative  procedure. 

It  should  be  stated  again  that  tuberculous 
processes  in  the  lymph  nodes,  particularly  in 
the  bronchial  glands,  may  give  rise  to  febrile 
reaction  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 
The  X-ray  examination  of  the  thorax  or  the 
occurrence  of  a  positive  tuberculin  reaction  on 
the  skin  sotnettmes  gives  a  clew  to  the  diag- 
nosis in  this  latter  group  of  cases. 

In  a  p^eral  survey  of  this  kind,  only  the 
most  salient  points  have  been  touched.  For 
gpreater  detail  covering  the  various  diseases,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  articles. 
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CHILDREN,  Legal  Codes  Relating  to. 

Le^slation  in  behalf  of  dependent,  neglected, 
delinquent  and  defective  children  has  been  ac- 
cidental and  unsystematic  until  within  the  past 
few  years.  A  progressive  governor  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  a  juvenile  reformatory, 
a  State  home  for  dependent  children,  a  school 
for  feeble-minded  children  or  a  State  board  of 
children's  guardians^  or  a  philanthropic  leg:is- 
lator  introduces  a  bill  for  such  an  institution, 
and  straightway  it  is  created,  without  any  in- 
telligent study  as  to  whether  it  is  needed  or 
whether  something  else  is  needed  more. 

In  1908  the  British  Parliament  enacted  an 
elaborate  Children's  Act,  which  was  character- 
ized by  the  Hon.  Herbert  Gladstone  as  ^the 
Children's  Charter.* 

In  1911  a  bill,  prepared  by  Judge  George  S. 
Addams,  of  the  (^eveland  juvenile  court,  was 
passed  by  the  Ohio  State  legislature,  provid- 
ing for  a  children's  code  commission.  This 
commission  consisted  of  two  eminent  lawyers, 
Judge  Daniel  Babst  and  Arthur  D.  Baldwin, 
Esq.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  children's 
laws  of  Ohio  and  other  States,  they  produced 
a  comprehensive  children's  code,  covering  the 
care,  training,  protection  and  supervision  of 
dependent^  neglected,  delinquent  and  defective 
children,  mcluding  iuvenile  courts.  The  code 
authorized  the  board  of  State  charities  to 
supervise  and  certify  all  public  or  private  insti- 
tutions and  associations  which  receive  and  care 
for  children.  The  board  was  also  authorized 
to  become  guardian  of  such  children  and  place 
them  in  family  homes. 

The  Ohio  diildren's  code  marked  a  new  era 
in  children's  legislation  in  that  it  aimed* to 
cover  all  of  the  obligation  of  the  mother  State 
toward  children  who  lack  proper  care  and 
training. 

The  governor  of  Missouri,  in  June  1915,  ap- 
pointed a  children's  code  commission  of  23 
men  and  women  *to  revise  the  existing  laws 
relating  to  children,  to  prepare  such  new  legis- 
lation as  might  seem  desirable,  and  to  bring 
together  in  one  code  all  the  laws  relating  to 
children.*  No  funds  were  provided  by  the 
State,  but  the  commission  raised  $1,500  by  sub- 
scription for  expenses. 

"The  commission  organized  seven  sub-com- 
mittees on  general  laws  for  the  protection  of 
children;  public  administration;  delinquent  and 
neglected  children;  defective  children;  desti- 
tute cluldren;  child  labor  and  education;  and 
health  and  recreation. 

The  commission  submitted  a  code  consisting 
of  42  bills  to  the  le^slature  of  1917,  covering 
the  entire  field  of  child  welfare ;  but,  owing  to 
the  large  membership  of  the  committee  and  the 
difference  in  point  of  view  of  the  different  sub- 
committees, the  commission  was  not  unanimous 
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in  its  recommendations.  The  lepislatnre  en- 
acted 11  out  of  the  42  bills  submitted  and  the 
remainder  went  over  to  the  next  legislature. 
Much  of  the  legislation  adopted  was  distinctly 
progressive. 

The  governor  of  Minnesota,  in  August  1916, 
appointed  a  commission  of  12  members  to 
'revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  the  state  relating 
to  children.^  Although  the  time  available  was 
only  six  months,  the  commission  worked  with 
extraordinary  industry,  unanimity  and  wisdom. 

In  February  1917,  they  submitted  to  the 
legislature  a  code  consisting  of  41  bills,  of 
wnich  35  were  enacted  into  law.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  most  advanced  and  coherent 
body  of  law  relating  to  children  in  the  United 
States.  Qiapter  I  is  *An  act  to  give  the  State 
board  of  control  general  duties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  defective,  illegitimate,  dependent, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children ;  with  author- 
ity to  act  as  guardian  of  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  child  welfare  boards  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties.*  Chapter  II  defines  the  duties 
of  the  district,  juvenile  and  probate  courts  re- 
specting children.  Chapter  III  relates  to  crimes 
hv  and  against  children.  Chapter  IV  regulates 
child  labor  and  provides  a  minimum  wage  com- 
mission to  establish  proper  wages  for  women 
and  children.  Chapter  V,  on  education,  deals 
with  compulsory  school  attendance  and  the 
education  of  defectives.  Chapter  VI,  on  rec- 
reation and  health,  regulates  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  midwifery.  Chapter  VII  relates 
to  the  support  of  children  bv  relatives  and 
counties.  Chapter  VIII  provides  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  private  institutions  and  societies  for 
the  care  of  children  and  the  supervision  of 
placed-out  children  by  die  State  board  of  con- 
trol. (The  supervision  and  certification  of 
private  a^ncies  and  institutions  for  children 
IS  authorized  in  Chapter  I).  Chapter  IX 
relates  to  illegitimate  children.  It  provides 
for  an  examination,  on  request  of  a  mother,  to 
determine  the  paternity  of  an  illegitimate  child 
and  that  when  the  paternity  is  judicially  estabr 
lished  the  father  'shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
obli^tions  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  ed- 
ucation of  such  child,  and  to  all  the  penalties 
for  failure  to  perform  the  same,  which  are  or 
shall  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the  father  of  a 
legitimate  child  of  like  age  and  capacity.* 

A  National  Committee  for  Standardizing 
Children's  Laws  was  created  in  1915  to  promote 
the  enactment  of  children's  codes,  and  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  woridng  In 
the  same  direction.  Movements  are  in  progress 
for  children's  codes  in  several  States.  Auchi- 
gan  has  a  permanent  commission  created  by  the 
legislature  of  1917. 
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CHILDREN,  Neglected.— The  term  «neg- 
lected  children^  is  often  confused  in  the  minds 
of  people  and  even  in  the  laws  of  the  State 
with  the  terms  ^dependent*  and  ^^delinquent,* 
but  while  these  conditions  shade  into  each  other 
so  that  the  same  child  may  even  be  in  all  three 
conditions,  neglected,  dependent  and  delinquent, 
nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  these 
three  cksse&  as  clearly  as  possible,  both  in 
language  and  in  law. 

A  delinquent  child  is  one  who  has  trans- 
gressed the  law  or  is  incorrigible,  or  who 
knowingly  associates  with  criminals  or  vicious 
persons.  A  dependent  child  is  one  who  is 
orphaned  or  homeless,  or  has  no  responsible 
relative  or  guardian  to  care  for  him.  A  neg- 
lected child  IS  one  whose  relatives  or  guardians 
fail  to  perform  their  duty,  do  not  provide  a 
proper  homCj  do  not  care  properly  for  him  or 
treat  him  with  cruelty.  Examples  of  neglect 
would  be  a  father  who  spends  his  earnings  in 
dissipation,  leaving  his  family  to  sufFer;  a 
well-to-do  widower  who  brings  to  his  home  a 
woman  of  bad  character  and  puts  his  daughters 
under  her  charge;  a  mother  who  is  slatternly, 
lazy  and  dirty,  and  who  allows  her  children  to 
run  the  street*  without  restraint;  a  mother 
who  leads  an  immoral  life  in  her  own  home; 
parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to 
school  or  who  send  them  out  to  beg  or  to  steal, 
or  who  beat  them  cruelly;  quarrelsome  ana 
divorced  parents  whose  conduct  deprives  their 
children  of  home  life  and  alienates  them  from 
their  natural  protectors. 

In  many^  communities  there  have  been  or- 
ganized societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelly 
to  children,  which  are  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  neglected  children  and  whose  senr- 
ices  are  invaluable.  About  150  such  societies 
are  registered  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the^  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  arc 
militant.  Their  policy  is  to  deal  promptly  and 
sternly  with  recreant  parents  and  to  msdce  them 
realize  that  neglectecf  children  have  a  power- 
ful and  active  friend  acting  swiftiy  and  aggres- 
sively against  those  who  do  them  wrong.  Other 
societies  are  constructive  in  their  policy.  When 
they  find  a  child  who  is  neglected  or  ill-treated 
b^  his  parents  or  employers,  they  first  seek  to 
discover  the  cause  of  such  conduct.  Is  it  be^ 
cause  the  parents  are  ignorant  or  because  they 
are .  following  the  practices  which  prevail  in 
their  native  country  or  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  novel 
conditions  which  thejr  find  in  this  country? 
Can  the  home  conditions  be  remedied  by  ad- 
monition, advice  or  supervision?  If  so  the 
effort  is  made  to  rehabilitate  the  home  before 
resetting  to  extreme  measures,  and  arrest,  trial 
and  punishment  are  used  only  after  milder 
measures  have  failed.  This  method  has  been 
osed  successfully  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

In  die  smaller  communities,  it  is  dilScult  to 
maintain,  separately,  aid  societies  for  the  care 
of  dependent  children  and  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty,  to  care  for  n^lected  dul- 
dren.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  two  func- 
tions should  be  united  in  one  society  and  the 
constructive  method  lends  itself  readily  to  this         t 
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consolidation.  Most  of  the  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cnieltsr  to  children  co-operate 
closely  with  the  juvenile  courts.  In  New  York 
city  we  society  furnishes  investigating  officers 
for  the  children's  court,  maintains  a  detention 
home  for  children  awaiting  trial,  and  has  offi- 
cers in  attendance  upon  all  sessions  of  the  court 
to  attend  to  the  interests  of  children.  See 
Children,  Defective;  Chujiren,  Delinquent; 
Childken's  Courts. 

Hasting  H.  Hart, 
Director  Department  of  Child-Helping,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

CHILDREN,  Spuit  of  Modem  Legisla- 
tion A£Fecting.  Prior  to  the  year  1899  chil- 
dren who  committed  offenses  against  the^  law 
were  dealt  with  by  the  courts  as  criminals. 
They  were  arrested  by  the  police,  detained  with 
adult  criminals  in  police  stations  and  jails,  ar- 
raigned in  police  courts,  where  they  listened 
at  the  trial  of  older  criminals.  They  were  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury,  tried  in  the  criminal 
court,  convicted  of  crime,  and  sentenced  like 
older  criminals.  This  process  was  demorali2ing 
and  hardening.  Efforts  were  made  in  some 
communities  to  avoid  these  evils.  In  some 
parts  of  Canada  and  in  Boston,  children  were 
tried  separately  from  adults,  but  they  were 
still  regarded  as  ^juvenile  criminals.'  In  1899 
the  legislature  of  Illinois  enacted  the  first 
^juvenfle  court  law,*  which  revolutionized  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  has  affected  it  also  in  for- 
ei^  courts.  The  juvenile  court  law  of  Illinois 
rejected  the  title  ^criminal'^  for  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  classified  them  as  ^juvenile 
delmquents.'  It  took  children  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  police  court  and  other  criminal 
courts  and  placed  them  tmder  the  circuit  court, 
which  is  a  civil  court,  and  a  court  of  chancery. 
They  were  no  longer  tried  under  the  criminal 
laws  but  under  the  chancery  laws.  This  meant 
that  they  were  no  longer  regarded  as  enemies 
of  the  State,  to  be  hunted  down  by  the  police 
and  punished  according  to  the  enormity  of 
their  offense,  but  that  they  were  regarded  as 
wards  of  the  State,  to  be  reformed,  trained  and 
guided  into  wholesome  and  decent  lives.  This 
Uw  has  resulted  in  a  complete  change  of  prac- 
tice in  dealing  with  delinquent  children.  In- 
stead of  a  warrant  for  arrest,  a  summons  is 
issued  to  the  parents  or  custodian,  to  bring 
the  child  to  court.  Instead  of  confinement  in 
jail,  pending  trial,  the  child  remains  at  home, 
or  is  kept  m  a  ^detention  homef  apart  from 
any  prison.  Instead  of  a  policeman  or  a 
deputy  sheriff,  his  father  or  mother  brings 
him  into  court  Instead  of  an  indictment  for 
crime^  there  is  a  petition  alleging  that  the  child 
is  dehnquent.  Instead  of  a  prosecutor  employed 
to  make  a  case  against  the  child,  there  is  a 
probation  officer  appointed  by  the  court  ^to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  child*  In  short, 
the  case  is  not  *The  State  of  Illinois  versus 
Harry  Jones,*  but  *"The  State  of  Illinois  pro 
Harry  Jones.*  The  court  seeks  to  ascertain 
the  facts  not  as  a  basis  for  inflicting  a  penalty, 
but  as  a  basis  for  doing  whatever  may  appear 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child  Pro- 
ceeding on  this  basis,  a  preliminary  investi^- 
tion  is  made  by  a  probation  officer  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  court.  The  ordinary  rules 
of   evidence   are  modified   and   the  probation 


officer  is  allowed  to  give  hearsay  evidence,  or 
the  child  is  encouraged  to  tell  his  own  story 
of  the  case.  A  jury  may  be  called,  but  tii 
jury  cannot  find  the  child  guilty  of  any  offense^ 
It  can  only  End  that  he  is  in  the  condition  of 
delinquency.  When  the  testimony  is  concluded, 
the  judge  does  not  pronounce  a  sentence.  He 
may  make  an  order  returning  tibe  child  to  his 
own  home,  witib  an  admonition  to  his  parents ; 
or  he  may  make  an  order  placing  the  child  on 
probation,  under  the  care  of  a  probation  officer, 
either  in  his  own  home  or  a  foster  home;  or 
he  may  make  an  order,  committing  the  child 
to  a  juvenile  reformatory — not  for  punish- 
ment but  for  training  and  education.  The 
juvenile  court  idea  conunended  itself  to  the 
practical  judgment  of  jurists  and  !^[islators» 
and  juvenile  court  laws  have  been  enacted  in 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  many 
States  the  chancery  principle  has  been  adopted; 
in  others  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  courts 
continues,  but,  in  general,  the  effort  is  made 
to  free  the  duld  from  the  stigma  of  crime,  to 
separate  him  from  the  adult  criminal,  to  sur- 
round him  with  good  influences  and  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  for  development  into  a  nor- 
mal, wholesome  and  happy  life.  Most  of  the 
juvenile  court  laws  provide  that,  whenever 
possible,  the  child  shall  be  brou^t  into  court 
not  on  a  warrant  but  on  a  petition;  and  that 
the  child  shall  not  be  confined  in  any  jail  or 
prison  where  adult  prisoners  are  kept  The 
success  of  the  juvenile  court  depends  largely 
upon  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  judge.  In 
some  cities  as  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
the  juvenile  judges  were  frequently  changed, 
but  experience  proved  that  this  plan  is  unde- 
sirable, and  now,  as  a  rule,  the  juvenile  judges 
serve  for  several  years  in  succession.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  essential  feature 
of  the  juvenile  court  is  the  probation  system. 
Under  this  system  the  boy  or  girl  is  placed 
under  the  watch-care  of  a  selected  probation 
officer,  a  man  or  a  woman  chosen  with  special 
reference  to  their  wisdom,  tact  and  patience. 
The  probation  officer  makes  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  the  case  before  the  trial  is  held, 
visits  the  child  from  time  to  time  in  his  home, 
advises  the  parents,  admonishes  the  child,  ana 
acts  as  the  representative  of  the  court.  If 
the  child's  home  is  unfit  he  may  be  placed  in 
a  foster  home  under  the  watch-care  of  the  pro- 
bation officer  and  then  the  probation  officer 
stands  as  his  next  friend  and  adviser.  There 
is  increasing  effort  to  select  probation  officers 
of  high  character,  intelligence  and  wisdom.  In 
the  large  cities  th^  are  selected  by  dvil  service 
examinations  whidn  are  generally  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  spedal  fitness 
of  the  candidate.  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
bation system  a  plan  has  been  evolved  known 
as  the  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Movement, 
originated  by  Ernest  K.  Coulter,  Esq.,  formerly 
chief  probation  officer  of  the  Children's  Court 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  in  the  dty  of 
New  York.  This  plan  enlists  young  men  and 
women  who  co-operate  with  the  probation  offi- 
cers and  become  responsible  for  the^  personal 
oversight  and  guidance  of  one  or  two  individual 
children.  The  relation  between  the  big  brother 
and  the  little  brother  is  made  as  humane  and 
close  as  possible.  The  big  brother,  in  his  own 
way,  undertakes  to  establish  a  relation  of 
friendship  and  confidence  with  the  boy  and  to 
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assist  in  building  upright  character.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  Illinois  State  pro- 
bation commissions  have  been  organized  to 
direct  the  work  of  probation  officers,  both  for 
adults  and  juveniles. 

Hastings  H.  Hast, 
Director  Department  of  ChUd-Helping,  Russell 
^Sage  Foundation. 

CHILDREN  OP  THE  ABBEY,  The,  a 
once  famous  romance,  by  Regina  Maria  Roche 
(q.v.),  published  in  1798.  llie  Earl  of  Dun- 
reath,  marrying  a  second  time,  is  induced  by 
the  machinations  of  his  wife  to  cast  aside  her 
stepdaughter,  for  a  luckless  marriage.  It  is 
with  the  children  of  this  marriage  that  the  story 
deals.  The  motherless  Amanda  is  the  heroine; 
and  she  encounters  all  the  vicissitudes  befitting 
the  heroine  of  the  three-volume  novel.  These 
include  the  necessity  of  living  under  an  assumed 
name,  of  becoming  the  innocent  victim  of  slan- 
der, of  losing  a  will,  refusin^j:  the  hands  of 
dukes  and  earR  and  finally  with  her  brother, 
of  overcoming  ner  enemies,  and  living  happily 
in  the  highest  society  forever  after. 

CHILDREN  OF  EARTH.  In  1913  Mr. 
Winthrop  Ames,  of  the  Little  Theatre,  New 
York:  ottered  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  best 
play  by  an  Amencan  author.  The  manuscripts 
were  to  be  submitted  anon^miously.  In  June 
1914  the  judges,  after  having  gone  throu^ 
17  manuscripts,  awarded  the  prize  to  Miss 
Alice  Brown,  of  Boston,  for  her  play  of  New 
England  life,  < Children  of  Earth.*  This  piece 
was  given  its  first  production  at  the  Booth 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  12  Jan.  1915.  It  was 
hailed  in  the  press  as  an  ettort  showing  high 
literary  and  poetic  quality,  but  it  failed  otpopu- 
lar  appeal  because  it  was  a  middle-age  romance 
and  lacked  true,  red-blooded  passion. 

The  heroin^  worn  out  with  self-sacrifice, 
and  grown  old  m  the  service  of  her  conscience, 
experiences  a  last  mad  flame  of  youth  in  a  wild, 
unexplainable  adventure  with  one  Peter  Hale. 
This  flame  finally  dies  down  in  the  last  act,  and 
our  New  England  heroine  is  finally  crushed  by 
circumstance. 

Though  the  ^lay  has  literary  quality,  it  is 
defective  dramatically.  It  is  too  intent  on  ex- 
ternalizing New  England  types.  But  none  of 
the  New  England  characteristics  arc  deeply  in- 
p^rained  in  the  characters;  they  are  super- 
unposed  upon  them  in  order  to  furnish  a  genre 
picture. 

There  is  the  passion  of  great  souls  in  Mary 
Ellen  and  Peter  Hale;  they  are  too  detached  in 
their  poetic  love,  too  lukewarm  in  their  deter- 
mination to  take  from  life  what  it  has  to  give 
them.  The  consequence  is  that  when  the  New 
England  conscience  drives  them  back  into  con- 
ventionality, both  the  theatre  audience  and  the 
reader  are  unconvinced  of  the  logical  reasons 
for  their  mad  adventure.  The  other  characters 
in  <  Children  of  Earth*  are  types,  not  human 
beings  definitely  interwoven  into  the  plot.  That 
is  why  the  play  failed  on  the  stage.  In  its 
printed  form,  while  it  leaves  one  unsatisfied, 
tt  at  least  convinces  one  that  here  is  an  Ameri- 
can drama  with  literary  9ttality  which  dominates 
over  its  dramatic  effectxyeness.  The  play  was 
reviewed  by  Qayton  Hamilton  in  The  Book- 
man (41:62). 

MONTBOSE   J.    MoSES. 


CHILDREN    OP    THE    GHETTO,    a 

noted  book  by  I.  Zangwill  (q.v.),  published  in 
1892.  It  is,  as  the  author  says,  ^intended  as 
a  study,  through  typical  figures,  of  a  race  whose 
persistence  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  world.®  The  book  raises  prob- 
lems that  it  does  not  solve;  but  the  masterly 
and  sympathetic  exposition  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
perament invites  a  better  comprehension  of 
that  wonderful  race. 

CHILDREN  OF  GIBBON,  a  popular 
novel  by  Walter  Besant  (q.v.),  publi^ed  in 
1886.  Like  his  ^All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,>  it  deals  with  society  in  both  the  west 
and  east  ends  of  London,  and  their  relations 
to  each  other.  The  plot  is  so  ingeniously  man- 
aged that  it  seems  entirely  plausible;  the 
studies  of  London  wage-earners  and  London 
slums  are  faithful,  without  being  too  repulsive ; 
and  the  tone  of  the  book  is  cheerful,  while 
many  social  i)roblems  are  touched  in  the  course 
of  an  entertaining  story. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SOIL,  a  novel  of 
modem  Polish  life,  by  Henrjrk  Sienkiewic2, 
published  in  1894.  There  are  interesting  side 
issues  to  the  story,  involving  questions  of  prop- 
erty, of  the  social  order,  of  marriaf^e.  The 
work  as  a  whole  is  realistic,  sane  in  spirit 
genial  and  broad  in  its  conception  of  life  ana 
character. 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  The,  or 
THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD,  an  old  Eng- 
glish  ballad,  telling  the  story  of  two  children 
whom  their  uncle  wished  to  murder  and  who 
were  left  to  die  in  the  woods,  by  the  man  who 
was  ordered  to  kill  them.  The  authorship  is 
unknown,  and  the  date  uncertain  *  it  appears 
in  the  Stationer^  Register  of  1595,  and  was 
probably  written  about  that  time.  An  old  play, 
published  in  1601,  has  a  similar  plot,  and  the 
source  of  the  two  is  supposed  by  some  critics 
to  be  the  same. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  WORLD  {Kinder 
der  Welt).  This  novel  (1873),  by  Paul  Heyse, 
is  the  literaiy  echo  of  the  discontent  and  rebel- 
lion against  the  existing  order  —  political,  reli- 
gious, social  and  economic  —  which,  beginning 
in  the  universities  of  (^rmany,  spread  through 
the  land  in  the  period  between  die  Revolution 
of  1848  and  the  Franco-Prussian  Wan  It  is 
a  perfect  example  of  the  <>^Tendenz-Roinan^ 
which  such  eras  of  unsettled  thought  and  altered 
human  values  engender.  Except  in  its  treatment 
of  women  which,  although  erotic,  is  romantic 
in  the  extreme,  the  book  is  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  and  David  Strauss  reduced  to 
novel  type.  Every  problem  of  the  age  is  set 
forth  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  characters. 
There  is  the  ascetic-erotic-intellectual  hero, 
without  honor  in  the  university  because  of  his 
freedom  of  thought ;  the  unawakened  but  erotic 
heroine,  natural  daughter  of  a  landed  aristo- 
crat without  morals;  the  ugly  but  talented 
feminist  musician ;  the  highly  spiritual,  ill-nour- 
ished carpenter  brother  of  the  hero;  the 
hounded  young  socialist-atheist ;  the  kindly  old 
artist  with  no  vision  beyond  the  nearest  fence: 
the  ovef-fed,  material,  unspiritual,  vengeful 
teacher  of  the  gospel;  and  a  dozen  more  of 
their  fellows.  ^Children  of  the  World>  has 
been  called  the  ^romance  of  pessimism^  and 
*the  apotheosis  of  atheism.'  The  very  name,  in 
which  ^Children  of  the  World ^  is  contrasted 
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with  <  Children  of  God,^  Lc,  the  clergy,  is  ar^- 
mentative.  The  wonder  is  that  in  spite  of  its 
faults,  its  lack  of  spontaneity,  its  persistent 
preaching,  and  its  iconoclastic  tendency,  the 
book  remains  good  fiction.  The  characters  all 
say  too  much  and  do  too  little,  but  so  they 
would  in  real  life;  they  are  all  exaggerated 
types,  but  the  exaggeration  is  not  that  of  un- 
reality but  of  that  violation  of  the  norm  which 
accompanies  social  rebellion. 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs. 

^  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY,  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  rescue  of  neglected,  dependent 
or  wayward  children.  The  first  society  so- 
called  was  founded  in  1853  at  New  York  by 
Charles  L.  Brace.  It  trains  the  children  and 
seeks  to  find  situations  and  homes  for  them 
preferably  in  country  districts.  Similar  socie- 
ties have  been  founded  in  all  cities  and  are 
accomplishing  marvels  in  rescue  work.  See 
Children,  Dependent. 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU,  a  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  (in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  1912-13),  established 
by  law  of  9  April  1912.  It  is  authorized  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  department  all 
matters  pertaining  to  child  life  or  welfare.  The 
birthrate,  infant  mortality,  accidents  and  dis- 
eases of  children,  child  labor,  juvenile  courts, 
State  labor  laws  in  relation  to  children  all 
come  within  the  province  of  the  bureau.  The 
chief  of  the  bureau  is  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Miss  Julia 
C.  Lathrop  was  the  nrst  chief. 

CHILDREN'S  COURTS.  Special  judi- 
ciary institutions  for  dealing  with  cases  of 
juvenile  waywardness  or  parental  remissness  in 
a  reformative  rather  than  a  retributive  spirit 
The  general  theory  of  these  courts  is  that,  for 
obvious  reasons,  children  should  not  be  judged 
in  ways  and  by  means  designed  for  their  elders ; 
that,  in  other  words,  the  aelinquent  thild  is  not 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  criminal,  bat 
merely  as  an  unfortunate  needing  the  special 
supervision  or  protection  of  the  State.  .  The 
most  advanced  view  of  the  matter  is  that  such 
children,  being  themselves  the  victims  of  un- 
favorable environment  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  must  be  dealt  with  sympathetically 
and  educationally.  From  this  standpoint,  the 
children's  courts  may  well  be  considered  a 
sociolo^cal  and  educational  aRency  rather  than 
a  legal  mstitution.  Their  inception  and  develop- 
ment, at  any  rate,  were  more  in  line  with  the 
former  than  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently. They  received  both  their  impetus  and 
their  general  character  from  the  enlightened 
modem  view  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  were 
made  imperative  bv  the  scientific  results  at- 
teinedjn  the  general  field  of  Child  Study  (q.v.). 

Ristory.— Althou^  the  juvenile  court  is  a 
comparatively  new  institution  ^  less  than  20 
years  old,  m  fact — there  is  no  unanimity 
among  writers  on  this  subject  as  to  where  and 
when  the  veiy  first  real  children's  court  was 
established.  Claims  of  priority  are  made  for 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Colorado  and  Illinois  —  which  leaves  the  honor 
safely  to  the  United  States.  The  uncertainty  on 
this  point  is  due  partly  to  failure  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  actual  establishment  of 
children's  courts  and  the  sundry  legislative  en- 


actments that  preceded  them.  Thus  Massa- 
chusetts, which  passed  the  first  statutory  law  on 
the  subject  of  probation  and  granted  children 
sei>arate  trials  as  early  as  1869,  has  the  best 
claim  to  priority  in  children's  court  legislation 
—  legislation  which  practically  started  the 
children's  court  movement  in  America;  while 
Illinois,  with  her  official  juvenile  court  estab- 
lished at  Chicago  in  1899,  seems  to  have  an 
equally  valid  claim  to  priority  in  the  matter  of 
actual  children's  courts.  The  Illinois  innova- 
tion gave  such  impetus  to  the  juvenile  courts' 
movement  that  children's  court  laws  were  soon 
passed  in  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado  and  else- 
where. The  second  children's  court  was  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  1901.  New  York  city 
and  Baltimore  followed  suit  in  1902,  and  Saint 
Louis  a  year  later.  It  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  enumerate  all  the  others,  since 
there  is  hardly  a  city  worthy  of  the  name  that 
has  not  established  some  kind  of  juvenile  court. 
An  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  movement 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  in  four  years 
(1903-07)  no  fewer  than  18  States  either  es- 
tablished children's  courts  or  adopted  legisla- 
tion to  that  end. 

Of  course,  the  children's  court  movement  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  United  States,  where  it 
originated  and  is  best  developed.  Among  its 
foreign  promoters,  Canada  mav  be  ranked  first, 
since  her  juvenile  court  legislation  ante- 
dates even  the  famous  Juvenile  Court  Act  of 
Illinois.  Indeed,  the  Chicago  court  itself 
seems  to  have  been  f orestallecf  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, which  created  a  State  children's  depart- 
ment in  1895  and  a  juvenile  court  three  years 
later  that  served  as  a  model  for  the  very  effi- 
cient children's  court  of  Toronto.  Since  then 
every  important  country  in  Europe  and  at  least 
one  in  Asia  has  been  studying  and  adopting  the 
American  juvenile  court  system  in  one  form  or 
another.  Several  international  congresses  for  the 
study  of  juvenile  court  problems  have  already 
been  held,  and  the  world-wide  interest  in  this 
new  movement  is  most  encouraging.  Both  Eng- 
land and  Germany  have  very  comprehensive 
laws  on  the  subject,  though  the  former  has  made 
g^reater  progress  m  juvenile  court  legislation 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  as  may  be 
judged  by  her  unique  Children's  Qiarter. 

Scope  and  Procedure.— As  children's  courts 
are  still  in  a  formative  stage,  neither  their  scope 
nor  their  methods  of  procedure  are  uniform  or 
well-defined.  Both  vary  in  different  cities  and 
States,  depending  upon  local  conditions.  In 
genera],  their  scope  has  broadened  steadily 
throughout  the  country  and  their  methods  have 
been  more  advanced  in  the  Western  States  than 
in  those  of  the  East.  Beginning  as  institutions 
for  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  their  scope 
has  gradually  been  extended  to  include  every 
phase  of  juvenile  delinquency,  parental  neglect 
and  maltreatment  of  children,  however  caused 
or  legally  defined  —  every  conceivable  offense, 
in  short,  committed  by  or  ag^st  children.  The 
broadest  view  of  the  functions  of  children's 
courts,  Uierefore,  seems  to  make  of  them  official 
child-welfare  agencies;  and  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  these  institutions  has  been  aroused  by 
such  liberal  interpretations  of  their  scope.  But 
neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  do  all  children's 
courts  claim  such  seemingly  unlimited  jurisdic- 
tion.   Tht  juvenile  court  of  Saint  Louis,  for  in- 
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stance,  confines  itself  to  delinquent  and  depend- 
ent children;  that  of  Chicago,  to  delinquent, 
dependent  and  neglected  children;  while  that 
of  Philadelphia  deals  with  all  these  and  incor- 
rigible children  besides.  Parental  neglect  and 
other  contributory  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
queiiQr  were  recognized  and  dealt  with  as  early 
as  1907  by  the  laws  of  Colorado,  which  estab- 
lished the  first  complete  children  s  court  in  the 
world.  This  type  of  juvenile  court  is  em- 
powered even  to  proceed  criminally  against 
parents,  ffuardians  and  all  other  persons  charge- 
able with  serious  offenses  involving  children. 
Other  children's  courts — notably  that  of  Indian- 
apolis, perhaps  the  most  complete  and  efficient 
children's  court  in  the  world — have  found 
themselves  drawn  into  the  affairs  of  the  home, 
encroaching,  that  is,  upon  the  field  of  the 
domestic  relations  court.  This  process  went 
so  far  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  that  its 
juvenile  court  and  the  domestic  relations  court 
were  actually  combined  in  1911.  Adult  con- 
tributory delinquency  laws  are  now  quite  com- 
mon, many  States  having  followed  the  example 
set  by  Colorado —  Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York  and  Kentucky  in  1910,  and  others  since. 
Thus  does  the  growing  realization  that  the 
erring  or  wayward  child  is  but  a  product  of 
home,  school  and  society  continually  enlarg[e 
the  scope  of  children's  courts.  In  line  with  this 
general  tendency  juvenile  court  laws,  which 
originally  applied  to  children  under  16,  have 
recently  raised  the  age  limit  to  18  years.  In- 
deed, a  few  children's  courts  —  those  of  Denver 
and  Buffalo,  for  instance  —  have  jurisdiction 
even  of  adolescents  (^adult  delinquents^)  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21. 

Under  such  varsdng  circumstances,  uniform- 
ity in  children's  courts'  procedure  can  hardly 
be  expected.  This  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  particular  judge  in  charge,  the  nature  of 
the  community  concerned,  and  the  laws  under 
which  proceedings  are  conducted  at  any  given 
place.  The  general  attitude  of  these  courts 
being  corrective  rather  than  punitive,  their  hear- 
ings are  usually  very  simple  and  informal  — 
even  private  at  times.  No  juries  are  called,  and 
no  charges  or  criminal  accusations  can  be  made 
against  juveniles,  no  matter  what  the  offense 
may  be,  since  a  child  cannot  be  considered  a 
criminal  under  juvenile  court  laws.  The  rules 
of  evidence  are  partly  or  wholly  disregarded 
Such  information  as  may  be  needed  is  usually 
obtained  before  the  hearing  by  a  probation 
officer,  who  conducts  all  preliminaiy  mvcstiga- 
tions  and  reports  the  facts  to  the  ludge.  The 
latter  may  supplement  these  data  by  such  ad- 
ditional information  as  parents  and  others  can 
furnish  upon  the  chilas  character,  environ- 
ment and  antecedents  before  disposing  of  a 
particular  case.  Invariably,  too,  the  diild  is 
privately  interviewed  by  the  judge  and  en- 
couraged to  tell  his  own  story  in  confidence. 
Once  a  child  is  found  delinquent  —  verdicts  of 
•guilty*  and  «not  guilty®  are,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question  in  strictly  juvenile  cases  —  many 
courses  are  open  to  the  judge.  The  child  may 
be  (1)  returned  to  his  home  on  probation, 
that  is,  in  charge  of  a  probation  oincer;  (2) 
placed  out  in  some  foster  home  until  ready  to 
return  to  his  own;  (3)  committed  to  the  care 
of  some  children's  society  available  for  the 
purpose;  or  (4^  sent  to  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution.   The  order  of  enumeration  is,  obviously. 


the  order  of  preference.  The  child's  natural 
home,  if  not  positively  forbidding,  is  by  all 
means  to  be  preferred.  Next  comes  the  tem- 
porary home  for  such  children  as  must,  for 
whatever  reason,  be  put  beyond  parental  con- 
trol. Only  when  neither  of  these  courses  are 
deemed  expedient  should  society  care  be  in- 
voked, and,  as  a  very  last  resort,  the  reforma- 
tory is  to  be  used.  The  best  juvenile  court 
judges  — and  this  is  one  test  of  their  fitness—- 
resort  to  institutional  care  with  increasing  re- 
luctance. In  any  case  the  delinquent  child 
passes  automatically  into  the  custody  of  the 
court  and  becomes  a  ward  of  the  State.  The 
spirit  of  the  most  progressive  and  effident 
children's  courts  is  indicated  by  certain  delin- 
quency laws,  which  expressly  stipulate  that  the 
treatment  of  the  child  under  them  «shall  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  that  of  parents.*  Un- 
fortunately, far  too  many  children's  courts  are 
not  yet  conducted  in  this  enlightened  spirit 
Some  of  them  (a  gradually  decreasing  number) 
still  cHng  to  the  traditional  manner  of  court 
procedure— -even  to  the  rules  of  evidence, 
criminal  charges  and  the  pronouncement  of 
guilt  or  innocence. 

Results. —  The  success  of  any  particular 
children's  court  depends  very  largely  upon  its 
judge  and  probation  officer,  both  of  whom 
should  be  broad-minded  and  large-hearted  per- 
sons, fully  in  sympathy  with  the  problems  of 
child-life  and  conversant  with  the  essential 
teachings  of  child  psychology.  Special  insight 
into  local  conditions  and  resourcetulness  in  the 
disposition  of  cases  are,  of  course,  other  neces- 
sary qualifications  in  the  juvenile  court  judge; 
just  as  maturity,  a  high  moral  purpose,  and 
tact  are  among  Uie  indispensable  qualifications 
in  a  good  probation  officer. 

The  general  results  of  the  establishment  of 
children's  courts  have  been  manifold  and  far- 
reaching.  The  juvenile  courts  have  accom- 
plished at  least  four  distinct  and  important 
results.  They  have  (1)  separated  the  child 
offender  from  the  adult  criminal,  thereby  res- 
cuing him  from  crime-breeding  association 
and  criminal  court  procedure;  (2)  made  the 
former  victims  of  retributive  justice  objects  of 
sincere  solicitude  to  an  official  child- welfare 
agency;  (3)  helped  to  lead  parents  to  a  better 
realization  of  their  responsibility  for  the  child's 
waywardness;  and  (4)  obviated  the  necessity 
of  jailing  the  juvenile  offender,  thus  making 
the  Ufe-lon^^  sting  of  ^convict  children*  for- 
ever impossible. 

Bibliography. — Besides  general  works  on  the 
juvenile  delinquency  and  the  special  reports  on 
particular  children's  courts,  consult  Barrows,  S. 
J.,  /Children's  Courts  in  the  United  States,  Their 
Orimh,  Development  and  Results^  (Washington 
1904) ;  Eliot.  Th.  D.,  <The  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  Community*  rNew  York  1914)  ;  Flexner,  B., 
and  Baldwin,  R.  N.,  ^Juvenile  Courts  and  Pro- 
bation>  (New  York  1914)  ;  Hart.  H.  H.,  <Jur 
yenile  Court  Laws  in  the  United  States*  (ibi 
1910) ;  Henderson,  C.  R.,  ^Theory  and  Practice 
of  Juvenile  Courts*  (in  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  (Tharities  and  Correo 
tion,  1904,  p.  358  et  seq.)  ;  Hombeck,  S.  K., 
^Juvenile  Courts*  (Madison,  Wis.,  1908)  ;  lind- 
sey,  B.  B.,  ^Recent  Progress  of  the  Juvenile 
(^urt  Movement*  (in  Proceedings  of  the  Na,- 
tional  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1905,  p.  150  et  seci.) ;  Mackj  J.  W.,  <The  Ju- 
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venile  Court,  The  Judge  and  the  Probation 
Officer>  (ib.  1906^  p.  123  et  scg.)  ;  Mangold,  G. 
B.,  <The  Juvenile  Court>  (in  his  ^Problems  of 
Child  Welfare,>  New  York  1914)  ;  Schoff,  H. 
K.,  <The  Place  and  Work  of  the  Juvenile 
Court*  (in  her  ^The  Wayward  Child, >  Indian- 
apolis 19iy  ;  Stubbs,  G.  B.,  <The  Mission  of  the 
Juvenile  Cfourt*  (in  ^Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,^ 
1904,  p.  350  et  seq.)  and  Wade,  F.  E.,  <The 
Prosecution  of  Parents  for  the  Delinquencies 
of  their  Children >  (ib.  1909,  p.  297  et  seq.). 

David  A.  Modell. 

CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE,  The,  a  singu- 
lar movement  in  1212,  preached  in  France  by 
Stephen,  a  peasant  boy,  and  in  Germany  the 
same  year  by  Nicholas,  also  a  peasant  boy. 
Some  90,000  children  left  Their  mothers  and 
schoolmasters  in  the  spring  *to  rescue  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  infidels,^  and  ships  were  placed 
at  their  disposal.  The  French  contingent  em- 
barked at  Marseilles  in  August;  part  perished 
the  same  month  by  shipwreck  on  the  island 
of  San  Pietro.  and  the  rest  were  sold  into 
slavery  to  Monammedans.  The  German  con- 
tingent reached  Genoa  in  August,  and  was 
utterly  dispersed  by  various  disasters  before 
the  next  spring.    See  Ckusades. 

CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIES.  In  a  con- 
crete sense,  special  collections  of  books  in- 
tended for  juvenile  readers  and  usually  kept 
in  separate  rooms  of  general  public  libraries. 
From  a  broader  point  of  view,  however, 
children's  libraries  may  be  defined  as  an  edu- 
cational agency  seeking  to  acquaint  the  young 
with  the  world's  best  literature  and  to  culti- 
vate an  abiding  love  for  good  reading.  Their 
work,  therefore,  supplements  and  transcends 
that  of  the  public  schools  which  exercise  but 
a  limited  influence  on  the  child's  outside 
rea^ng. 

History  and  Development.—  Active  library 
work  with  children  is  a  comparatively  recent 
development  —  not  more  than  35  years  old,  at 
the  utmost.  Owing,  however,  to  the  laxity 
with  which  the  term  children's  library  has  been 
used,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
iust  where  and  when  the  institution  ong^inated. 
Sporadic  and  usually  abortive  efforts  in  this 
direction  appear  to  have  been  made  as  early  as 
1885,  when  a  children's  library  was  opened  in 
New  York  by  a  public  school  principal  (Emily 
S.  Hanaway;.  A  more  successful  experiment 
was  made,  also  in  New  York,  the  following 
year,  when  a  separat  library  for  children  was 
opened  as  a  branch  of  the  Aguilar  Free  Li- 
brary. But  these  forerunners  of  the  children's 
library  movement  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
generally  imitated  before  1890,  when  a  chil- 
dren's reading  room  was  opened  at  the  Brook- 
line  (Mass.)  Public  Library.  Soon  thereafter 
special  provisions  for  children  in  public  libra- 
ries were  made  at  BuflFalo,  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Lowell, 
Medford,  Brooklyn,  Pawtucket,  New  Haven 
and  elsewhere.  By  1896  Milwaukee,  Denver, 
Detroit  Omaha,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  — 
the  movement  spreading  more  rapidly  in  Ae 
West  —  all  had  their  children's  departments. 
To  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,  however, 
seems  to  belong  the  honor  of  first  recognizing 
the  full  importance  of  the  children's  library 
movement  by  making  adequate  provisions  for 


library  work  with  children  in  1893.  By  1897  the 
movement  had  assumed  such  proportions  that 
the  American  Library  Association  made  the  sub- 
ject of  children's  hbraries  a  special  topic  for 
discussion  at  its  annual  conference  at  Philadel- 
phia that  year.  This  gave  so  much  additional 
impetus  to  the  movement  that  children's  depart- 
ments or  children's  rooms  soon  became  a 
component  part  of  every  progressive  public 
library  in  the  United  States.  The  best  of  tliese 
carry  on  systematic  work  with  children  and 
have  all  the  delightful  adjuncts  of  t:hildren's 
rooms.  In  some  instances  even  —  in  such  cities 
as  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  Cleveland  and  Griffin 
(Ga.) — children's  libraries  are  housed  in  entire- 
ly separate  buildings,  which  naturally  afford 
many  exceptional  opportunities.  This  indicates 
how  juvenile  readers  have  come  to  their  own  in 
our  public  libraries  since  the  day  of  ^children's 
comers,*  designed  quite  as  mudi  to  keep  chil- 
dren out  of  the  way  of  adult  readers  as  for 
their  own  good.  In  most  of  fhe  larger  cities 
of  the  Uinted  States  children's  libraries  are 
now  completely  organized  and  fully  supervised. 
In  such  cities  the  central  library  serves  as  a 
model  f  or^  the  various  branches,  all  of  which 
are  administered  and  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  formulated  by  the 
supervisor. 

Some  idea  of  the  general  growth  and  popu- 
larity of  children's  libraries  may  be  had  by  a 
glance  at  a  few  actual  figures.  In  1914  there 
were  over  1,500,000  volumes  intended  specially 
for  juvenile  readers  in  but  51  of  the  larger 
libraries  in  the  country,  which  shelved  some 
300,000  new  volumes  in  1913  alone.  By  a  very 
conservative  estimate  half  a  million  children 
held  library  cards  the  same  year,  drawing  more 
than  eleven  million  books  for  home  use  in  the 
few  libraries  above  mentioned.  Of  course  such 
large  library  centres  as  those  of  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  and  New  York,  where  children's  libra- 
ries constitute  an  entirely  separate  system,  pre- 
sent figures  even  more  impressive.  In  1915  the 
various  children's  library  branches  of  Pitts- 
burgh had  119,678  volumes  and  a  circulation  of 
702,139.^  During  the  same  year  the  combined 
circulation  of  all  the  children's  branches  of 
Greater  New  York  exceeded  seven  and  a-half 
million  volumes  (7,6^:9,462,  to  be  exact),  while 
the  number  of  children  using  the  44  branches 
of  three  of  its  boroughs  (the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Richmond)  was 
1,608,753.  The  great  popularity  of  children's 
story  hours,  an  important  and  seemingly  in- 
dispensable phase  of  library  work  with  chil- 
dren, may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  119,678 
children  attended  them  in  1915  in  Pittsburgh 
alone.  In  New  York,  exclusive  of  the  bor- 
oughs of  Brookl3m  and  Queens,  2,489  story- 
hour  groups  gathered  during  the  same  period 
in  the  various  branch  libraries  and  the  Central 
Children's  Room.  At  the  latter,  on  one  special 
occasion,  the  number  of  auditors  was  270. 

The  children's  library  movement  abroad  has 
not,  on  the  whole,  keijt  pace  with  its  rapid 
development  in  the  United  States.  Not  even 
England  and^  Germany  have^  caught  the  full 
educational  si^ificance  of  this  movement.  In 
Enprland  the  limited  funds  available  under  the 
Public  Librarj'  Acts  has  greatly  hindered  prog- 
ress in  this  direction.  In  Germany,  likewise, 
the  juvenile  library  movement  has  lag^d  be- 
Wnd  considerably,  despite  a  very  extensive  and 
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well  organized  library  system.  Both  joined  the 
movement  very  recently.  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, opened  her  first  children's  hbranr  only 
in  1909  and  even  five  years  later  had  children's 
rooms  in  but  30  cities  —  a  showing  easily  sur- 
passed bv  Denmark,  where  by  1916  more  than 
400  chimren's  libraries  had  been  opened,  62  in 
Copenhagen  alone.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  more  separate  libraries  for  children  than 
many  a  more  progressive  country.  In  1915 
there  were  at  least  10  such  libraries  in  Moscow 
alone.  But  the  American  example  is  gradually 
making  itself  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  civilized 
world  —  in  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  etc. 
—  and  there  is  probably  no  large  book-reading 
community  anywhere  that  has  not  some  kind  of 
children's  library  or  reading  room. 

Aims  and  Means.— Besides  the  chief  aim 
of  children's  libraries  —  the  general  aim  al* 
ready  mentioned,  which  may  be  called  inspira- 
tional—  there  is  another  and  perhaps  a 
secondaiy  aim,  which  may  be  called  informa- 
tional. This  consists  in  teaching  library  chil- 
dren, directly  or  indirectly,  the  intelligent  use 
of  libraries  and  their  accessories,  including 
such  indispensable  library  tools  as  books  of 
reference  and  card-indexes.  Speaking  relatively, 
the  second  aim  is  realty  a  means  to  the  more 
general  end  for  which  libraries  are  maintained; 
for,  obviously,  the  better  children  learn  how 
to  use  the  resources  of  their  own  libraries  the 
more  they  necessarily  contribute  to  the  efficient 
use  of  the  adult  department. 

The  attainment  of  these  general  aims  in- 
volves various  more  or  less  distinct  lines  of 
work  with  children,  which  naturally  varies  both 
in  kind  and  dep-ee  with  local  conditions.  In 
general,  according  to  an  eminent  librarian 
(Arthur  E.  Bostwick),  *a  typical  children's  de- 
partment of  an  American  public  library  carries 
on  some  or  all  of  the  following  kinds  of  work : 
(1)  Controlled  and  guided  circulation  of  books 
for  home  use;  (2)  use  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals as  in  an  ordinary  readin|f  room ;  (3)  refer- 
ence use  of  books,  largely  m  connection  with 
school  work;  (4)  work  with  very  young  chil- 
dren, chiefly  by  means  of  picture  books;  (5) 
exhibitions,  the  display  of  illustrated  bulletins, 
etc.,  always  in  connection  with  courses  of  read- 
ing; (6)  story-telling  to  selected  groups.*  The 
three  great  factors  in  carrying  on  these  mani- 
fold activities  are,  of  course,  the  children,  the 
books  and  the  librarians ;  ana  although  the  suc- 
cess of  any  particular  library  centre  depends 
upon  all  three,  only  the  second  and  third  ele- 
ments can  properly  be  considered  in  this  article. 

The  selection  of  books  for  a  children's 
library  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  most 
important  task  of  the  children's  librarian. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  on  this  sub- 
ject among  ubrarians  themselves,  and  while 
the  problem  of  children's  reading  is  a  new  and 
very  serious  one  (see  Chiloben's  LriERATURE), 
the  conscientious  librarians  are  trying  hard  to 
solve  it.  Since  the  establishment  of  children's 
libraries,  policies  as  to  the  choice  of  books 
have  varied  all  the  way  from  puritanical  ex- 
clusion of  everything  not  positively  didactic  to 
latitudinarian  inclusion  of  everything  the  child 
will  read.  Such  extreme  views  of  the  function 
of  children's  libraries  have  naturally  put  their 
supervisors  on  dieir  guard,  with  the  result  that, 
althoufi^  the  golden  mean  has  not  yet  been 
generally    attained,    far   higher   standards    of 


book  selection  prevail  in  children's  rooms  than 
in  the  average  adult  department.  The  best 
diildren's  libraries  follow  neither  moral  nor 
literary  criteria  to  the  utter  disregard  of  chil- 
dren's tastes,  but  provide  enough  books  in  suf- 

•  fident  variety  to  supply  the  normal  needs  of 
boys  and  girls  of  all  tastes  and  of  all  ages. 
Special  attention,  too,  is  given  in  children's 
rooms  to  the  mechanical  features  of  the  books 
selected — such  as  editions,  type,  binding,  and 
illustration  —  since  it  is  realized  that  attractive- 
ness in  children's  volumes  has  more  than  the 
obvious  sesthetic  end  to  recommend  it.  Indeed, 
the  ideal  children's  book  shelf,  already  the 
most  attractive  in  the  whole  public  library,  is 
gradually  being  made-  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well 
as  a  joy  forever. 

Next  in  importance  to^  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  books  in  a  children's  library  are 
the  personality  and  qualifications  of  the  chil- 
dren's librarian,  upon  whom  the  success  of  the 
children's  room  largely  depends.  Consequently, 
the  most  experienced  assistants  —  exjperienced 
in  dealing  with  children  as  well  as  m  library 
routine — are  coming  to  be  employed  in  the  best 
children's  rooms.  Such  librarians  should  know 
intimately  the  entire  range  of  juvenile  litera- 
ture and  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
rising  generation  of  book  readers^  whose  read- 
ing they  must  guide  and  direct,  if  they  would 
make  the  most  of  their  vocation.  Besides  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  children's  books  and  special 
library  experience,  aptitude  for  work  with 
children  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the 
children's  librarian.  Indeed,  so  important  and 
responsible  is  her  position  that  special  prepara- 
tory courses  are  now  ^ven  for  such  work  in 
nearly  all  library  training  schools,  at  least  one 
of  which  (The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh) devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  children's  librarians  —  a 
training  that  may  well  be  made  as  broad  and 
as  cultural  as  is  required  for  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

David  A.  Modell. 
CHILDREN'S  LITBRATURB.  Books 
written  for  or  suited  to  the  young.  From  a 
stricter  point  of  view,  children's  literature  com- 
prises books  specially  written  for  children.  In 
either  cas&  books  about  childhood  intended  for 
adult  reaaers  are  excluded  and  will  not  be 
considered  in  this  sutvcv.  But  it  is  really  im- 
possible to  define  children's  books  without 
instancing  titles  of  children's  favorites.  Such 
a  list  would  show,  for  one  thing,  that  quite  as 
many  works  not  written  for  children  have 
found  favor  with  them  as  those  that  were. 
Thus,  parts  of  <The  Bible, >  Homer's  <Odvs- 
sey,>  <The  Pilgrim's  Progress,>  <The  Arabian 
Nights,>  <Gulliver's  Travels,>  and  <Baron 
Munchausen^ — none  of  them  intended  for 
children  —  are  just  as  much  children's  books 
as  <  Alice  in  Wonderland,  >  Andersen's  <  Fairy 
Tales,>  <The  Water  Babies,>  and  <Peter  Pan> 
—  which  were  expressly  written  for  juvenile 
readers.  That  the  former  should  be  much 
relished  by  children  and  the  latter  also  by 
adultSy  proves  conclusively  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  juvenile 

'  Iiteratt»«  and  other  kinds  of  books.  Any  book 
that  hiterests  or  comes  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  children  generally  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  large  and  mis- 
ceUaneons  class  of  children's  books. 
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History.— The  difficulty  of  formulating  a 
satisfactory  definition  of  children's  books  adds 
to  the  perplexities  of  the  historian  of  juvenile 
literature  and  helps  to  account  for  the  woeful 
want  of  chronological  definiteness  in  many 
histories  of  children's  literature.  Thus,  while 
some  of  these  date  the  beginning  of  children's 
books  from  1715  —  that  is,  from  the  appearance 
of  Isaac  Watts's  ^Divine  and  Moral  Songs ^  — 
others  go  back  as  far  as  the  7th  century  — 
to  a  Latin  work  by  one  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of 
Malmesbury,  and  to  the  school  texts  of  the 
Venerable  Bede.  For  our  purposes  this  sketch 
need  not  extend  bevond  the  ISth  century,  be^ 
fore  which  children  s  books  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  existed.  ^  What,  are  now  considered 
such  by  some  imaginative  historians  were 
mainly  lesson  texts,  written  in  Latin  and  in- 
tended generally  for  pupils  in  monastic  schools. 
Such  works  belong  rather  to  the  history  of 
education*  than  to  the  history  of  children's 
literature.  Passing  by  therefore  the  pseudo- 
juveniles  of  Aldhelm,  Bede,  Alcuin  and  even 
Aelfric,  whose /Colloquy*  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  beginnings  of  books  for  the  young, 
we  come  to  the  peculiar  15th  and  16th  cen- 
tury productions  whose  nature  and  purpose  we 
shall  now  consider. 

The  Early  Period.— During  the  15th  cen- 
tury real  attempts  at  the  writing  of  children's 
books  were  made  l^  various  authors,  whose 
chief  purpose  was  moral  or  other  instruction. 
This  appears  in  their  very  titles:  <The  Babees 
Boke;  or,  A  lytyl  Reporte  of  how  Young  Peo- 
ple should  behave>  (circ.  1475)  ;  ^The  Boke  of 
Curtes3re*  (1460);  Simon's  ^Lesson  of  Wyse- 
dom  for  all  Manner  Chyldryn^j  and 
the  like.  All  these  were  written  in  Latin  — 
one  of  them,  ^Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam>  (^The 
Page  Standing  at  the  Table,>  1430)  still  pre- 
serves its  Latin  title  —  and  most  of  them  in 
rhyme.  Not  only  was  their  general  tone  moral 
or  didactic,  being  intended  to  inculcate  lessons 
in  manners  and  conduct,  but  their  appeal  was 
very  limited,  being  addressed  mostly  to  boys 
of  noble  families  destined  to  serve  as  pages, 
esquires,  etc,  on  to  the  rank  of  knighthood. 
There  was  not  even  the  sugar-coating  of  nar- 
rative to  render  such  wholesale  didacticism 
palatable.  In  no  sense  of  the  word,  therefore, 
can  these  15th  century  rhymed  treatises  be  con- 
sidered as  children's  books. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  chil- 
dren's reading  was  reached  toward  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  with  the  invention  of  The 
Hornbook  (q.v.),  which  for  the  first  time  put 
reading  matter  into  the  hands  of  children. 
Such  mstruction  as  this  crude  device  con- 
tained was  decidedly  religious.  A  variation  of 
the  Hornbook,  however,  which  appeared  a  cen- 
tury later  and  was  known  as  the  ^Battledore,* 
^contained  easy  reading  lessons  and  little  wood- 
cuts, besides  the  alphabets,  numerals  and  so 
forth,  but  never  any  religious  teaching.  Now 
and  then  a  short  table  or  didactic  story  ap- 
pears.* These  battledores,  crude  makeshifts 
for  modem  primers,  were  long  very  popular, 
surviving  into  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

Much  more  interesting  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated bo3rs  and  girls  of  this  period  must  have 
been  the  niunerous  ballads,  which,  circulating 
freely  among  the  common  people,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  the    attention    of    the    young. 


Among  the  better  known  of  these  old  ballads 
were  Adam  Bell,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  and  the  prolific 
Robin  Hood  series.  It  was  these  and  other 
mediaeval  ballads  that  have  yielded  such  nur- 
seiy  favorites  as  Tack  the  Giant  Killer,  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood  and  Tom  Thumb  and  that 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  became  so  popu- 
lar in  the  form  of  chap  books,  of  which  more 
presently.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  those  ballads  have  survived  the  longest 
which  appeal  most  strongly  to  juvenile  reaocrs. 

The  Middle  Period.— Having  learned  their 
letters  from  the  <Battledore>  17th  century  chil- 
dren had  no  means  of  satisfying  their  craving 
for  reading  save  the  above-mentioned  Chap- 
Books  (q.v.).  These  cheap  and  uninviting 
leaflets,  printed  in  type  calculated  to  ruin  chil- 
dren's eyes  and  illustrated  in  wood-cuts  that 
violated  the  proprieties  and  shodced  one's 
taste,  must  have  been  very  sorry  things  indeed. 
Yet,  forbidding  as  they  were,  these  pamphlets 
represented  the  first  embodiment  of  popular 
literature,  intended  as  they  were  for  every  age 
and  taste,  and  costing  but  a  penny  each. 
Though  not  written  for  children,  these  little 
tracts,  whose  popularity  was  phenomenal  and 
whose  vogue  lasted  far  into  the  19th  century, 
put  within  the  reach  of  the  young  tales  of 
action,  stories  of  heroism  and  adventure,  nar- 
ratives of  peace  and  war,  etc.,  which  must  have 
enchanted  the  juvenile  reader  of  those  early 
days.  It  was  an  unfortunate  boy  indeed  that 
could  not  own  such  things  as  Jack  and  the 
Giants,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Hector  of  Troy  or 
Hercules  of  Greece  in  the  centuries  of  chap- 
books.  Indeed,  it  was  in  this  crude  form  that 
such  fairy  stories  as  Blue  Beard,  Cinderella 
and  other  of  the  Mother  Goose  Tales  collected 
by  Perrault,  French  fountain-head  of  faiiy 
tales^  first  appeared.  Possibly  even  such 
classics  as  the  ^Canterbury  Tales ^  were  also 
peddled  about  by  hawkers  on  streets  and  high- 
ways, with  all  the  lustiness  of  a  town  crier. 

To  this  period,  toc^  belong  the  stern  and 
gloomv  New  England  Primers,  which  long 
embodied  the  religious  features  of  the  horn- 
books aforementioned.  The  general  tone  of 
the  so-called  children's  books  written  in  Puri- 
tan times  may  be  judged  from  such  titles  as 
Tames  Janeway's  ^ Token  for  Children;  an 
jExact  Account  of  the  Conversion,  Holy  and 
Exemplarv  Lives  and  Joyful  Deaths  of  Several 
Young  children^  and  Francis  Cokain's  ^Di- 
vine Blossoms;  Prospect  or  Looking  Glass  for 
Youth.  >  Small  wonder  therefore  that,  in  view 
of  such  unimaginative  vehicles  for  religious 
instruction  as  these  —  and  their  number  was 
appalling  —  such  a  gem  as  Bunyan's  ^The  Pil- 
grim's Progress  >  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
juvenile  readers,  written  though  it  was  for 
their  elders. 

But,  dull  and  forbidding  as  were  these  early 
attempts  at  children's  books  —  the  hornbooks, 
chap-books,  ^  tokens,  primers,  etc.  —  which 
reached  their  culmination  in  such  works  as 
Franklin's  *Poor  Richard,  ^  they  were  the  un- 
doubted forerunners  of  real  children's  litera- 
ture, whose  rise  we  must  now  consider.  As 
such,  their  historical  importance  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

The  Period  of  Transition.— The  rise  of 
real  children's  books  —  that  is,  books  specially 
written  for  children  —  dates  from  the  second 
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half  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  then  that  such 
educational  reformers  as  Rousseau,  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi  aroused  that  new  interest  in  child- 
hood which  culminated  in  modem  Child  Study 
(q.v.).  Obviously,  before  this  general  awaken- 
ing to  the  special  needs  and  problems  of  the 
child  as  a  child,  his  reading  appeared  to  in- 
volve no  special  difficulties.  One  of  the  first 
manifestations  of  this  new  realization — the  real- 
ization that  the  child  is  not  merely  a  diminutive 
adult,  but  a  being  with  tastes  and  mterests  pecu- 
liar to  himself  —  was  the  founding  of  a  chil- 
dren's magazine  (Weisze's  Kinderfreuud). 

But  die  turning  point  in  the  development  of 
children's  literature  seems  to  have  been  reached 
by  1760,  when  John  Newbery  (9.V.),  the  first 
publisher  of  books  for  children,  issued  a  small 
collection  of  nursery  rhvmes  under  the  title  of 
^Mother  Goose's  Melody.^  It  was  five  years 
later  that  Goldsmith,  who  probably  edited  the 
little  volume  just  mentioned  published  his 
*  History  of  Margery  Two-Shoes,^  which  Is 
generally  considered  the  first  real  children's 
story  written  —  and  it  is  still  a  favorite  with 
younger  children.  But  the  enterprising  pttt>* 
lisher,  assisted  by  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
lesser  celebrities  driven  to  hack-worl^  published 
hundreds  of  little  volumes  for  juvenile  readers, 
whose  appetites  he  both  stimulated  and  sought 
to  satisfy.  This  prolific  and  ambitious  publisner 
ran  the  gamut  of  children's  reading,  from 
young  folk's  magazines  to  grammar-texts  and  a 
^Circle  of  Sciences,'  a  sort  of  compendium  of 
universal  knowledge.  The  tone  of  most  of  the 
Newbery  publications,  however,  was  still  didac- 
tic Such  titles  as  *The  Renowned  Histoiy  of 
Giles  Gingerbread,  a  little  boy  who  lived  upon 
learning' ;  <Thc  Whitsuntide  Gift,  or  the  Way 
to  be  Happy' ;  and  <The  Valentine  Gift,  or  how 
to  behave  with  honor,  integrity  and  humanity' 
— ^and  they  are  not  by  any  means  exceptional  — 
sufficiently  indicate  tiie  type  of  thing  produced 
by  *the  philanthropic  pubUsher  of  Saint  Paul's 
Qiurchyard,'^  as  Goldsmith  once  called  John 
Newbery. 

A  somewhat  similar  service^  to  children's 
books  was  rendered  in  America  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  the  long-lived  Massachusetts  printer 
and  bookseller,  the  pioneer  publisher  of  juvenile 
literature  in  die  western  world.  Drawing 
freely  upon  Newbeiy's  list,  he  needed  but  to 
alter  a  bit  die  English  terminology  and  give  the 
stories  a  New  England  setting  to  make  his 
reprints  interesting  to  children  of  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times.    In  such  stories  as  ^The 

{uvenile  Biographer'  (containing  accounts  of 
fistresses  Allgoo,  Careful  and  Lovebook, 
together  with  the  narratives  of  Mr.  Badenougfa 
and  other  heroes)  the  English  text  is  easily 
recognizable.  They  represented  no  very  great 
advance,  it  must  be  admitted,  over  the  least 
cheerless  New  England  primers.  Nor  were 
such  of  the  Thomas  publications  as  were  writ- 
ten in  America  dnged  by  less  sombre  sternness. 
<Godly  Children  the  Parents'  Toy' ;  <A  Dying 
Father's  Legacy  to  an  Only  Child' ;  and  Jane- 
way's  <Token  for  the  Children  of  New  Eng- 
land'—  were  the  self-explanatory  titles  of  some 
of  these.  The  echo  of  Puritan  England  and 
Colonial  America  was  far  too  distinct  in  such 
children's  books  —  they  were  in  no  sense  real 
literature  —  to  make  them  delightful  reading 
for  healthy  boys  and  girls.  For  that  they  had 
still  to  wait 


In  Germany  the  educator  Basedow  and 
others  originated  a  type  of  literature  whicht 
intended  for  children  and  undeveloped  adults, 
combines  instruction  and  narrative  in  an  enter- 
taining manner.  Although  the  art  of  such  tales 
was  still  crude,  they  form  another  interesting 
link  in  the  evolution  of  children's  literature. 
It  was  as  a  result  of  this  movement  inaugurated 
by  The  Philanthropium  (see  Philanthsopy) 
that  Defoe  produced  his  children's  classic. 
^Robinson  Crusoe.'  so  many  times  translated 
and  imitated — only  half  successfully^,  it  should 
be  noted,  in  <The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.' 

The  Modem  Period.— At  least  four  dis- 
tinct streams  of  influence  are  distinguishable  in 
this  great  period  of  children's  literature^  which 
was  well  under  way  by  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  These  may  be  characterized  as 
(1)  The  Rousseau  Influence;  (2)  The  Sunday 
School  Influence;  (3)  The  Poetic  Influence; 
and  (4)  The  Classical  Influence.  We  shall 
briefly  consider  each  of  them. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  influences  has  already 
been  referred  to.  The  enthusiastic  disciples 
of  Rousseau  who  wrote  books  for  children  — 
notably  the  two  Edgeworths,  Thomas  Day  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld  —  accepted  without  question  the 
narrowly  utilitarian  principles  propounded  in 
the  <Emile'.  The  result,  so  far  as  children's 
reading  was  concerned,  was  not  altogether  m 
happy  one.  The  writers  of  this  school  con- 
ceived the  ftmction  of  children's  books  to  be 
informational  and  reformative*  They,  in  effect, 
substituted  educational  and  moral  didacticism 
for  the  religious  didacticism  of  preceding 
periods.  Thus,  parents  are  urged  by  the  Edge* 
worths  in  their  ^Practical  Education'  (1796) 
to  banish  dolls  from  the  nursery,  while  the 
epoch-making  ^Parent's  Assistant'  (1796)  and 
<  Moral  Tales'  (1801) —perhaps  the  best 
known  and  most  meritorious  children's  books 
credited  to  Maria  Edgeworth  —  are  equally 
laden  with  moral  ^objects*  and  information. 
Day's  ^Sanford  and  Merton'  (1783),  one  of  the 
most  famous  juveniles  of  this  school  and  long 
a  children's  favorite,  would  be  quite  as  dull 
as  the  Edgeworth  books  save  for  its  inclusion 
of  some  classic  tales  that  constitute  its  sole 
redeeming  feature.  Perhaps  even  more  insipid 
were  the  children's  books  of  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
best  known  for  her  ^Evenings  at  Home' 
(1795),  whose  every  chapter  seeks  to  impart 
some  definite  lesson;  her  < Early  Lessons  iot 
Children'  (1774),  written  for  the  special  edi- 
fication of  Charles  Aiken,  himself  a  writer  of 
children's  books ;  and  her  <Hymns  in  Prose  f of 
Children'  (1774),  in  which,  like  in  all  her 
works,  instruction  and  narrative  walk  side  by 
side.  Among  the  descendants  of  these  moral 
and  educational  writers  was  Tacob  Abbott, 
author  of  the  once  popular  Rollo,  Jonas  ana 
Lucy  books. 

(2)  The  writers  of  juveniles  identified  with 
the  Sunday  School  movement,  started  t^  Rob- 
ert Raikes  (q.v.).  were  still  too  didactic  m  tone, 
though  their  didacticism  took  on  a  somewhat 
social  hue.  The  one  direct  effect  of  this  move- 
ment upon  juvenile  literature  was  to  create  an 
unusual  demand  for  tracts,  a  demand  which 
Hannah  More  was  the  first  to  endeavor  to 
satisfy.  Her  numerous  ^  tracts,  from  ^The 
Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,'  her  most  famous 
one,  to  the  least  meritorious  piety  pamphlets, 
are  redolent  with  a  ftmdamental  moral  ideal 
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and  abotmd  to  real  metares  of  humble  folks 
wctthy  of  a  Charles  Dkkens.  But  throt^^ioiit 
tfM»e  and  adl  her  longer  woilcs,  the  acquisttkm 
of  knowledge  is  ooosidered  as  bat  a  means  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  catedusm.  The 
imaginative  diild's  fancy  must  still  content  itself 
with  very  low  flig^ts^  if  it  can  rise  at  alL 

Pretty  much  me  same  nu^y  be  said  of  the 
juveniles  of  Sarah  Kirby  Trimmer,  a  more 
famous  writer  of  the  Sunday  School  prouf, 
who  has  been  called  the  narent  of  the  didactic 
age  in  England  Most  of  her  books  —  such  as 
<Easy  Lessons  for  Children>  (1780),  <Easy 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature  > 
(1782)  and  <  Sacred  History  for  Youn^  Per- 
sons* (1785) — were  intended  for  use  in  the 
Sunday  Schools,  which  Mrs.  Trimmer  had 
helped  to  open.  But  it  is  not  for  her  religious 
writing  as  much  as  for  her  <  History  of  the 
Robins'  (1789).  which  represents  the  earliest 
attempt  to  teach  children  kindness  toward  the 
animal  world,  that  Mrs.  Trimmer  is  best  re- 
membered 

Among  the  many  other  writers  of  this 
school,  mention  must  be  made  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, for  her  <Fairchild  Family'  (1818^7), 
including  ^Little  Henry  and  His  Beaver,'  <The 
Clhild's  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  etc  A  distant  fol- 
lower in  America  was  Elizabeth  Wetherell, 
author  of  *Queechy'  and  <The  Wide  Wide 
World,'  worki  far  above  the  average  religious 
or  Sunday  School  story  written  in  America 
during  the  last  century — such  as  are  exempli- 
fied t^  the  Elsie  and  the  Pansy  books.  In  the 
better  stories  of  this  class,  though  there  is  an 
unmistakable  religious  background,  the  picture 
of  life  is  generafly  vivid  and  the  narrative  of 
considerable  interest.  The  stories  of  Chariotte 
Yonge  are  among  the  very  best  religious  tales 
extant 

(3)  With  the  gradual  advance  made  in  the 
literal^  qualities  of  children's  books,  special 
attention  to  juvenile  poetry  came  as  a  matter 
of  course.  One  of  the  first  writers  to  pen  a 
volume  of  verses  specially  for  children  was 
Isaac  Watts  (q.v.),  a  man  belonging  to  an 
earlier  age  than  we  are  now  considering.  His 
name  must  be  mentioned  here  as  a  worthy 
predecessor  of  the  better  known  children's 
poets  to  be  spoken  of  presently.  The  verses 
of  Dr.  Watts  — and  such  a  charming  hymn  as 
<Holy  Angels  Guard  Thy  Bed'  is  among  the 
best  m  the  laneuage -~  show  the  truest  under- 
standing of  childhood,  childhood  seen  in  retro- 
spect and  with  an  adult's  sadness  over  the 
lost  joys  of  innocence. 

Much  more  didactic  were  the  Taylor  sisters, 
Jane  and  Ann,  whose  poetry  makes  a  far 
greater  appeal  to  juvenile  readers  than  any- 
thing Watts  ever  penned.  Their  ^Ori^nal 
Poems  for  Infant  Minds'  (1804),  containing 
verses  of  real  merit,  seek  to  emphasize  such 
social  virtues  as  generosity,  honest  and  truth- 
fulness—  an  em^asis  no  longer  religious,  it 
will  be  noticed,  but  distinctly  ethical.  Their 
aim  was  to  interpret  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  childhood,  an  ambitious  undertaking  in 
which  they  hardly  succeeded 

Far  more  successful  in  this  respect  were  the 
children's  verses  of  William  Blake,  whose 
*  Songs  of  Innocence'  (1787),  though  chrono- 
logically belonging  to  the  18th  century,  is  of 
the  19th  century  in  form  and  spirit.  So  happily 
are  the  modem  regard  for  childhood  and  the 


latter^s  responsiveness  to  adnlt  sympadiy 
Mended  in  Blake's  verses  that  tfacj  soggest  the 
best  children's  Yytia  of  Wordsworth  and  Cluis- 
tina  RossettL  Indeed,  nothing  finer  tiban  hu 
^ Songs  of  Innocence,'  with  its  remaikable 
imagery  and  grace;  was  added  to  children's 
verse  before  ifobert  Louis  Stevenson's  dclight- 
ivAjv  reminiscent  ^Quid's  Garden  of  Verses' 
(1885),  which  has  been  die  foremnoer  and 
inspiration  of  a  great  many  volumes  of  poetry 
for  children. 

(4)  The  literaiy  heists  readied  in  chil- 
dren's verse  during  the  19th  century  marioed 
but  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the  rapid 
development  of  modem  children's  literature. 
Another — peihaps  an  outgrowth  of  the  first  — 
was  the  new  and  increasmg  zeal  for  patting 
the  classics  within  the  reach  of  the  young. 
By  the  middle  of  the  last  century  four  most 
notewortl^  and  very  successful  manifestations 
of  this  salutary  tendency  appeared.  Kingsle/s 
<Greek  Heroes'  (1856),  Lamb's  < Adventures 
of  Ulysses'  (1806)  and  Hawthome's  ^Wonder 
Book'  0852)  and  <Tanglewood  Tales'  (1853) 
practically  unlocked  for  children  the  rich 
grauiaries  of  (jreek  mythology,  to  the  infinite 
deHg^t  of  generations  of  eager  readers.  This 
gave  such  impetus  to  imaginative  writing  for 
diildren  that  the  wonderful  flowering  of  chil- 
dren's literature  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury may  well  be  attributed  very  lar|[ely  to  the 
classic  influence  we  are  here  considerm^.  Then 
it  was  that  the  reading  child  first  came  mto  full 
possession  of  his  literary  heritage,  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  imaginative  Man. 

ClassificatioBU — From  the  early  times  when 
children's  books  were  yet  non-existent  —  when 
children  and  adults  heard  the  same  tales  with 
a  common  tuuvet6 — to  the  present  fine  spe- 
cialization in  books  intended  for  the  young, 
millions  of  volumes  have  been  pubtished  under 
the  general  head  of  Juvenile  Literature.  With 
this  multiplicity  has  come  also  great  diversity, 
so  that  it  is  no  mean  task  merely  to  classify 
satisfactorily  this  wealth  of  material.  The  task 
becomes  the  more  difficult  in  that  there  are  no 
definite  types  of  children's  literature  more  than 
of  any  other,  and  this,  naturally,  makes  for 
greater  varie^.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
no  adequate  classification  of  children's  books 
will  here  be  attempted  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  common  types  can  be  considered,  and 
under  these  generad  headings:  (1)  Fairy  Tales, 
Myths  and  Fables  *,  (2)  Historical  Biographical 
and  Other  Narratives;  (3)  Children's  Poetry; 
and  (4)  Juvenile  Fiction.  Nor  can  the  treat- 
ment even  of  these  be  more  than  summary  in 
the  present  article.  For  a  fuller  study  of  the 
subiect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  bibliog* 
raphy  appended  to  this  article. 

Fairy  Tales^Myths  and  Fables^— Despite  the 
great  variety  of  other  books  for  children  that 
have  grown,  like  mushrooms,  since  Perrault's 
pioneer  collection  of  <  Mother  (k>ose  Tales' 
(<Contes  de  ma  Mire  L'Oye,'  1697),  nothins; 
has  displaced  the  fairy  tale  in  favor  with 
youn^r  children.  After  Perrault,  the  greatest 
contributions  to  fairy  tale  literature  were  made 
by  the  Grimm  Brothers  with  their  ^Household 
Tales'  (< Kinder- undHausmardien,'  1812-15) 
and  by  uieir  most  distin^ished  successor,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  with  his  ^Fairy  Tales' 
(1835),  best  translated  into  English  by  Manr 
Howitt.    Among  other  literary  fairy  tale  col- 
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lections,  to  the  maldiig  of  which  there  is  no 
end,  mention  should  be  made  of  Kenned/s 
<New  World  Fairy  Book> ;  Rhys's  <Fairy 
Gold>;  Scudder's  ^Children's  Book> ;  Jacobs' 
^English  Fairy  Tales >  and  its  companion  vol- 
ume, *More  English  Fainr  Tales  ^:  and  Lang's 
long  Rainbow  Series.  More  in  tne  nature  of 
wonder  stories  are  the  Alice  books  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  Ruskin's  ^Kin^  of  the  Golden  River,* 
Kingsley's  < Water  Babies,  >  and  ^The  Arabian 
Nights.^  The  charming  fairy  tales  of  George 
Macdonald  have  such  a  unique  spiritual  quality 
and  a  distinctive  tone  of  mystery  that  the^  may 
be  considered  among  the  best  modem  specimens 
of  their  kind.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
modem  fairy  story,  cultivated  hy  man^  medi- 
ocre writers,  is  apt  to  be  lacking  m  imagination, 
art  and  taste. 

Mythological  tales,  which  are  based  upon 
primitive  man's  interpretation  of  nature,  run 
back  naturally  to  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
best,  myths  have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
Greece,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
three  great  writers  —  Kingsley,  Lamb  and  Haw- 
thorne—  who  first  familiarized  English-reading 
children  with  these  most  delightful  narratives, 
so  full  of  beautiful  imagery  and  true  poetic 
force.  Of  the  many  other  versions  of  the  classic 
myths  of  Greece,  Bulfinch's  ^Age  of  Fable^  and 
Moncrieff's  ^Classic  Myth  and  Legend^  are  per- 
haps the  fullest  and  best.  Next  to  the  Greek 
m)rths,  the  Old  Norse  mjrths  arc  particularhr 
interesting  to  children.  They  have  been  ad- 
mirably retold  by  Brown  (^In  the  Days  of 
GiantsO  ^^^  Mabie  (^ Norse  Stories  Retold 
from  the  Eddas^-  The  mythology  of  the 
American  Indian,  equally  full  of  color,  mystery 
and  elemental  nature,  lias  been  strangely  neg- 
lected by  modem  writers  of  children's  books. 
Longfellow's  ^ Hiawatha^  is  still  the  most 
beautiful  presentation  of  Red  Indian  myths. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  kinds  of 
mythical  tales,  but  the  three  here  mentioned 
possess  the  best  characteristics  for  juvenile 
readers. 

The  fable  (q.v.),  which  is  probably  of  Indian 
origin  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
stOry-telling  everywhere,  has  been  made  familiar 
to  dbildren  only  in  modem  times.  The  classic 
fable  of  i£sop  has  never  yet  been  surpassed, 
if  it  ever  shall  be  equalled.  This  form  of 
imaginative  literature  makes  its  peculiar  appeal 
to  3roun^er  children  and  performs  a  special 
mission  in  their  ethical  education.  Some  of  the 
best  of  ^sop's  fables  —  edited  times  without 
number  — are  <The  Dog  in  the  Manger, >  ^The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,>  ^Belling  the  Cat,>  <The 
Shepherd  Boy  and  the  Wolf>  and  <The  Town 
Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse.*  The  other 
two  ereat  fabulists  were  La  Fontaine  in  France 
and  Krylov^  in  Russia,  but  neither  has  enjoyed 
such  universal  popularity  abroad.  ^Select 
Fables  frcMn  La  Fontaine,*  translated  by  Elizier 
Wright,  and  ^Kriloff's  Original  Fables,*  trans- 
lated by  Harrison,  are  perhaps  the  best  two 
selections  from  these  fabulists  available  in  Eng- 
lish. A  general  collection  from  ^sop.  La  Fon- 
taine and  others  is  found  in  Wiggin's  and 
Smith's  <The  Talking  Beasts;  A  Book  of  Fable 
Wisdom.*  Excellent  recent  specimens  of  ani- 
mal stories  that  may  be  classed  either  as  fables 
or  as  fairy  tales  are  Kipline's  Jungle  books  and 
*Tust  So  Stories.*  In  a  class  by  itself  stands 
that  highly  literary  and  charmingly  imaginative 


modem  fairy  tale,  Lagerlof's  ^Wonderful  Ad- 
ventures of  Nils.* 

Historical,  Biographical  and  Other  Narra- 
tives.—  For  children  who  have  outgrown  the 
world  of  make-believe  these  classes  of  books 
afford  most  welcome  substitutes.  The  best  kind 
of  historical  narrative  for  children  is  that  which 
emphasizes  the  romantic  and  biographical  ele- 
ments. Such  narratives  have  been  written  by 
Scott  (^Tales  of  a  Grandfather*),  Greenwood 
(^ Merry  England*),  Lodge  and  Roosevelt 
OHero  Tales  from  American  History*),  Eg- 
gleston  (^Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 
Americans*),  Baldwin  (^ Fifty  Famous  Stories 
Retold*)  and  many  others. 

From  history  stories  to  historical  biography 
is  a  natural  transition.  This  type  of  biography 
has  been  written  for  children  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  when  the  Abbotts,  authors 
-  of  hundreds  of  juveniles,  popularized  it.  More 
recent  examples  —  and  naturally  better  ones  — 
are  Tappan's  lives  of  Alfred  the  Great,  William 
the  Conqueror,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Two  excellent  and  very  comprehensive 
sets  of  historical  biographies  (one  in  36  vol- 
umes) are  ^Life  Stories  for  Young  People* 
and  the  < Children's  Heroes  Series,*  the  former 
translated  from  the  German  by  G.  P.  Upton. 
Mention  should  here  be  made,  too,  of  Silar- 
shall's  ^Child's  English  Literature*  for  the 
abundant  biographical  material  this  well-written 
work  contains. 

Besides  such  special  biographies,  there  are 
scores  of  others  mat  are  not  necessarily  his- 
torical or  romantic.  Good  examples  of  such 
biographies  suited  to  young  readers  are  the 
^Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  Louisa  Alcott* 
and  Richard's  < Florence  Nightingfale.*  Two 
excellent  collected  biographies  are  Mrs.  Lang's 
^Red  Book  of  Heroes*  and  Mrs.  Wade's 
^Wonder  Workers,*  the  latter  dealing  with  emi- 
nent contemporaries. 

Other  kinds  of  instructive  narratives  that 
children  like  to  read  include  eveiy  conceivable 
subject — from  t>ooks  of  travel  and  geograph- 
ical descriptions  to  animal  stories  and  nature 
study  excursions.  Naturally,  these  cannot  be 
enumerated  here.  A  few  good  ^ecimens  of 
the  types  mentioned  must  suffice.  Thus,  ^ Peeps, 
at  Many  Lands,*  ^Little  People  Everywhere.* 
<Peeps  at  Great  Cities*  and  <The  Little  Cousm 
Scries* — the  last  consisting  of  40  volumes  by 
various  authors  —  are  admirable  travel  books; 
such  works  as  Burroughs'  ^  Birds  and  Bees* 
and  ^Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers,*  Rob- 
erts' ^Kindred  of  the  Wild*  and  ^Haunters  of 
the  Silences*  —  rather  than  the  more  romantic 
Seton  stories  (^Lives  of  the  Hunted,*  ^Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known,*  etc.) — represent  the 
best  type  of  animal  storyj  while  Ball's  ^Star- 
land,*  Morley's  < Insect  Stories,*  Thompson's 
< Water  Wonders  Every  Child  Should  Know,* 
Andrews'  ^Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her 
Children*  and  Buckley's  ^Fairyland  of  Science* 
—every  one  combining  science  and  narrative  in 
happy  proportions  —  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
diversity  of  nature-study  narratives,  the  best 
of  which  are  as  fascinating  as  fairy  tales. 

Children's  Poetry. —  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  a  child's  Urst  appreciation  of  verse 
depends  largely  on  rhythmic  quality  —  hence 
his  great  fondness  for  the  old  Mother  Goose 
rhymes,  those  matchless  specimens  of  perfect 
rhythm.    For  the  same  reason  children  of  fairy 
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tale  age  readily  catch  the  swing  of  ballads, 
which  they  greatly  enjoy  even  when  the  mean- 
ing of  these  vigorous  poems  happens  to  tran- 
scend their  understanding.  Among  the  best 
old  ballads  are  ^Adam  Bel,^  < Chevy  Chase, > 
<Sir  Andrew  Barton,>  <The  Battle  of  Otter- 
bum,>  ^Fair  Rosamond,>  <Sir  Cauline,>  ^Thc 
Heir  of  Linne,>  <The  Blind  Beggar's  Daugh- 
ter, >  ^Qym  of  the  Clough  and  Wvllyam  of 
Ooudeslee,^  and  the  cycle  of  Robin  Hood 
XX>ems.  Good  collections  of  such  ballads  are 
available  in  Bates'  <  Ballad  Book,^  Mabie's 
<Book  of  Old  English  Ballads >  and  Lanier's 
^The  Boy's  Percy.*  A  special  collection  of  the 
Robin  Hood  series  has  been  made  by  Perkins 
^< Robin  HoodO.  The  great  popularity  of 
these  old  ballads  does  not  suffer  even  when  their 
tales  are  retold  in  prose,  which  has  been  done 
repeatedly  —  best  perhaps  by  Pyle  (<  Merry 
Adventures  of  Robin  HoodO  and  Tappan 
(<01d  Ballads  in  Prose>).  For  older  children 
there  are,  in  addition,  the  more  modem  ballads 
of  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Browning, 
Tennyson  and  others,  which  are  well  repre- 
sented in  Palgrave's  <Golden  Treasury, >  ^The 
Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse*  and  almost 
any  comprehensive  collection  of  children's 
poetry. 

Didactic  narrative  poetry  for  children  has 
been  well  written  by  the  Taylor  sisters,  whose 
<Orig^nal  Poems  for  Infant  Minds*  has  already 
been  characterized;  the  Lambs,  authors  of 
those  charming  ^Tales  from  Shakespeare*  and 
other  excellent  Juveniles;  the  Carys,  authors 
of  the  delightful  ^Ballads  for  Little  Folk*; 
Dr.  Hoffmann,  author  of  the  ever  popular 
< Slovenly  Peter*;  and  many  others.  Lyric 
verse  for  young  readers  is  equally  abundant. 
William  filake,  already  mentioned  for  his 
beautiful  ^ Songs  of  Innocence,*  and  William 
Allingham,  author  of  many  natural  and  grace- 
ful lyrics,  seem  to  have  perfected  this  type  of 
poem.  Other  children's  poets  of  the  earlier 
period  are  Christina  Rosetti,  referred  to  else- 
where, Mary  Howitt,  Celia  Thaxter  and  Lucy 
Larcom  (most  of  them  represented  in  Whit- 
tier's  excellent  anthology,  < Child  Life*).  The 
children's  verses  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
whose  ^Child's  Garden  of  Verses*  has  never 
yet  been  excelled,  of  Eugene  Field  and  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley — not  to  mention  their  nu- 
merous imitators — are  distinctly  reminiscent 
of  childhood  at  play:  their  appeal  is  therefore 
quite  as  much  to  adults  as  to  children.  Ro- 
mantic poetry,  which  appeals  to  children  in 
adolescent  years,  has  been  written  by  Scott, 
Longfellow,  Tennyson  and  all  the  other  great 
poets.  Much  of  it  can  be  appreciated  in  later 
childhood.  When  the  child's  taste  for  poetry 
has  ^rown  to  the  appreciation  of  the  best  ro- 
mantic poets,  he  no  longer  needs  any  special 
children's  poetry.  For  anthologies  of  children's 
verse,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  works 
cited  in  the  bibliography. 

Juvenile  Fiction. —  From  Goldsmith's  <  Mar- 
gery Two-Shoes,*  Day's  ^Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton,*  and  <The  Moral  Tales*  of  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  to  such  modem  diildren's  stories  as 
^Heidi,*  ^Peggy*  and  *  Nancy  Rutledge*  ~  is 
a  far  cry  indeed.  Yet,  everything  in  narrative 
form  that  marked  this  long  evolution  comes 
somewhere  under  the  general  head  of  juvenile 
fiction.  Naturally  there  are  many  different 
types  of  children's  stories  —  some  writers  enu- 


merate no  fewer  than  a  dozen.  For  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  however,  two  broad  classes  will 
suffice:  (1)  Stories  of  Adventure,  and  (2) 
Stories  of  Character.  But  even  so,  it  cannot 
always  be  determined  accurately  to  which  class 
a  children's  story  really  belongs,  the  two  gen- 
eral types  not  being  mutua%  exclusive  —  a 
good  story  of  adventure  may  abound  in  de- 
lineation of  character,  and  effective  character 
stories  are  not  necessarily  devoid  of  thrilling 
narrative.  The  determining  consideration  will 
be  simply  the  predominance  of  either  of  these 
elements  in  stories  possessing[  both. 

That  the  child's  earliest  interest  is  in  the 
adventure  story,  the  story  concerned  with 
events  rather  than  with  character,  is  shown 
by  the  undying  popularity  of  the  fairytale  and 
wonder  story  as  nursery  literature.  'This  in- 
terest naturally  carries  over  into  animal  stories 
of  the  non- fable  type,  stories  of  travel  and 
romantic  tales  of  every  kind.  Perhaps  the  best 
romantic  story  for  children  who  have  just 
emerged  from  the  cycles  of  Arthurian,  Caro- 
lingian  and  other  legend  —  those  fascinating 
adventure  stories  that  no  reading  bo^  or  ^rl 
should  miss  —  is  the  historical  novel,  in  which 
the  heroic  side  receives  si»ecial  emphasis. 
Famous  novels  of  this  kind  suitable  for  young 
people  include  Scott's  4vanhoe*  and  ^The  Talis- 
man,* Dickens's  ^Tale  of  Two  Cities,*  Kings- 
ley's  < Westward  Hoi*  and  Bulwer-Lytton's 
<The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.* 

A  very  different  kind  of  romantic  story,  one 
that  may  be  styled  unhistorical,  originated  in 
this  country  with  Cooper's  tales  of  Indian  life 
and  adventures  on  the  sea.  In  his  ^Leather- 
stockinfif  Tales*  to  <The  Last  of  the  Mohicans* 
and  <The  Two  Admirals*  there  is  not  a  narra- 
tive that  any  normal  boy  —  and  Cooper  is  de- 
cidedly a  boy's  author — willingly  ski^s,  any 
more  than  he  can  abstain  from  devounng  the 
tales  of  mystery  by  Jules  Verne.  The  genre 
of  romance  originated  by  Cooper  has  been  done 
by  Captain  Marryat,  Mayne  Reid,  Ballantyne 
and  many  others,  whose  thrilling  tales  of  ad- 
venture on  land  and  sea  continue  to  enchant 
boys  to  this  day. 

Differing  more  in  degree  perhaps  than  in 
kind  are  such  children's  classics  of  adventure 
as  ^Treasure  Island,*  ^'The  Three  Musketeers,* 
^Mysterious  Island,*  <The  Slowcoach,*  <The 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,*  ^Kidnapped,* 
^Captains  Courageous*  and  ^Adventures  of 
Bilhr  Topsail.* 

The  juvenile  character  story  may  deal  with 
school-life,  the  home  and  many  other  things. 
The  forerunners  of  the  modem  school  story, 
a  very  prolific  brand  of  juvenile  fiction,  were 
Harriet  Martineau's  ^Crorton  Boys*  and  <Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby.*  Unfortunately  these  mas- 
terpieces have  not  been  often  duplicated  in 
recent  times,  when  the  average  school  story^  is 
apt  to  be  devoid  of  characterization  and  in- 
terest. Among  the  best  modem  school  stories 
are  Vachell's  <The  Hill,*  Coolidge's  <What 
Katy  Did  at  School,*  Brown's  <The  Four  Gor- 
dons,* Richards'  *  Peggy,*  and,  especially,  the 
works  of  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  who  has 
written  some  of  the  best  books  of  this  kind. 

The  home  story,  a  type  as  ill-defined  as  any 
other  kind  of  children's  story,  includes  such 
excellent  things  as  Alcott's  ^Little  Women,* 
^Little  Men*  and  <Under  the  Lilacs* ;  Richards' 
<Hildegarde  Series*;  Pyle's  <Nancy  Rutledge* ; 
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Ewing's  ^  Jackanapes, >  *Lob  Lie-by-thc-Firc> 
and  VSix  to  Sixteen  > ;  Yonge's  *Thc  Lances 
of  Lynwood* ;  Martin's  ^Emmjr  Lou^ ;  and 
HoweH's  ^  A  Boy's  Town^  —  to  cite  but  a  few 
of  the  thousand-and-one  stories  coming  under 
the  present  classification.- 

Finally,  there  are  numerous  other  varieties 
of  juvenile  fiction  which  are  represented  by 
such  diverse  genuine  classics  as  < Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm,>  ^The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper,>  <The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,>  ^Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch, ^  ^Jim  E)avis*  and 
*  Betty  Leicester.^  These  few  titles  of  modem 
children's  books  indicate  the  great  advance 
made  in  juvenile  literature  since  the  days  of 
the  Edge  worths,  Thomas  Day  and  the  other 
early  writers  of  so-called  children's  stories. 
With  all  that,  however,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  streams  of  juveniles  are  continually  pKDur- 
ing  from  publishers*  presses,  there  is  still  a 
woeful  dearth  of  unexceptionable  juvenile  fic- 
tion, especially  of  realistic  stories. 

Bibliography^— Most  of  the  literature  on 
children's  books  has  appeared  in  the  form  of 
magazine  articles,  many  of  them  in  library 
journals.  Moses,  in  Children's  Books  and 
Reading*  (pp.  269-72)  gives  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive list  of  such  periodical  literature  up  to 
1907.  Later  references  will  be  found  in  Fay 
and  Eaton's  work  cited  below.  The  more  im- 
portant books  on  the  subject  in  English  include 
Ashton,  J.,  ^Chap-Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury >  (London  1882);  Fay  and  Eaton,  < In- 
struction in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries^ 
(Boston  1915,  chaps.  XIII-XXI)  ;  Field.  E.  M.. 
<The  C3iild  and  his  Book*  (London  1891); 
Field,  W.  T.,  <  Fingerprints  to  Children's  Read- 
ing* (Chicago  1907);  Ford,  P.  L,  ^History  of 
the  New  England  Primer*  (New  York  1897) ; 
Lee,  G.  S.,  <The  Child  and  the  Book*  (ib. 
1907) ;  Lowe,  O.,  ^Literature  for  Children* 
(ib.  1914) ;  Lucas,  E.  V..  < Old-fashioned  Tales 
and  Forgotten  Tales  of  Long  Ago*  (London 
1905) ;  Moses,  M.  J.,  <Cliildren's  Books  and 
Reading*  (ib.  1907)  ;  Olcott  F.  J.,  <The  Chil- 
dren's Reading*  (Boston  ana  New  York  1912)  ; 
Pearson,  E.,  <  Banbury  Chap-books  and  Toy 
Book  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries*  (London  1890)  •  Repplier,  A., 
•The  ChiWren's  Poets*  (in  her  < Essays  in  Idle- 
ness,* Boston  1893) ;  Grahame,  Kenneth,  <The 
Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Children*  (New 
York  1916).  Two  excellent  works  in  German 
are  Roster's  ^Geschichte  der  deutschen  Jugend- 
litteratur*  (Hamburg  1906)  and  Wolgast's  <Das 
Elend  unserer  Jugendlitteratur*  (Leipzig  1905). 
Judicious  lists  of  children's  books  are  published 
by  most  public  libraries.  A  ver>r  helpful  and 
comprehensive  one  has  been  compiled  by  G.  W. 
Arnold,  <A  Mother's  List  of  Books  for  Chil- 
dren* (Chicago  1909). 

David  A.  Modell. 

CHILDREN'S  PLAYGROUNDS.  Spe- 
cial  provisions  made  by  progressive  modern 
communities,  through  public  or  private  agencies 
affording  children  better  opportunities  for  free 
or  directed  play.  Socially  and  educationally,  the 
children's  playground  movement  is  but  a  phase 
of  the  general  CHiild  Welfare  Movement  (q.v.) 
which  began  with  the  great  awakening  to  the 
special  needs  and  interests  of  childhood  in  the 
Closing  decades  of  the  last  century. 

History. —  Like  many  other  great  move- 
ments, the  playground  movement  in  America 


began  very  simply  and  unpretentiously.  Boston 
was  its  first  home,  and  ^three  piles  of  vellow 
sand*  placed  in  the  yards  of  the  Children's 
Mission  in  1886.  its  first  concrete  manifestation. 
This  Boston  idea,  borrowed  from  Berlin,  had 
little  to  do,  however,  with  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  playground  movement  in  the 
United  States,  which  did  not  really  begin  before 
1898.  The  earliest  playgrounds  were  opened 
mostly  under  private  auspices  —  charitable  or 
philanthropic  societies,  especially  social  settle- 
ments—  and  to  Brookline  (Mass.)  belongs  the 
honor  of  taking  the  first  municipal  action  on  the 
purchase  of  playground  sites  (1872).  In  1887 
both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  enacted 
State  legislation  on  the  subject  of  playgrounds. 
Chicago  established  her  nrst  summer  play- 
ground in  1892;  Boston  officially  joined  the 
movement  in  1898,  and  the  first  municipal  play- 
ground in  New  York  was  opened  a  year  later. 
This  last  proved  so  successful  that  in  1903,  in 
response  to  popular  demand,  similar  play- 
grounds were  established  in  other  congested 
parts  of  New  York  city.  The  movement  re- 
ceived much  additional  stimulus  from  the  action 
of  the  New  York  Department  of  Education, 
which  in  1898  took  over  a  number  of  private 
summer  playgrounds  and  placed  them  in  charge 
of  a  special  committee.  Since  then  the  play- 
ground movement  in  America  has  grown  enor- 
mously. Numerous  special  societies  devoted  to 
playground  interests  now  exist  all  over  the 
country,  and  several  national  conventions,  called 
by  the  Playground  Association  of  America, 
have  aroused  world-wide  interest.  According 
to  <The  Year  Book  for  1915,>  published  bv  the 
above-mentioned  national  assoaation,  no  fewer 
than  460  cities  maintained  pla3rgrounds  in  1915  at 
a  total  cost  exceeding  $4,066,377  and  with  the 
help  of  more  than  7,500  salaried  directors  or  play 
leaders.  The  actual  number  of  playgrounds  in 
the  United  States  the  same  year  was  3,294,  with 
28  cities  maintaining  playgrounds  unrecorded. 
In  1914  and  1915,  116  cities  opened  their  first 
playgrounds.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  move- 
ment in  intent  has  been  equally  significant,  for 
at  least  70  cities  maintain  special  classes  for  the 
professional  training  of  playground  attendants 
and  directors.  Even  normal  schools  and  teach- 
ers' colleges  now  offer  regular  courses  in  play- 
ground supervision.  The  work  is  attracting 
great  numbers  of  voung  men  and  women  with 
talent  for  leadership  and  knowledge  of  child 
activities. 

Management  and  Equipment.^- In  propor- 
tion as  the  educational  and  social  importance 
of  playgrounds  becomes  better  understood  their 
ownership  tends  more  and  more  to  pass  from 
private  associations  to  municipal  agencies.  But 
so  great  is  the  demand  for  additional  play- 
ground facilities,  especially  in  the  larger  centres 
of  population,  that  both  private  and  public  own- 
ership are  apt  to  continue  side  by  side  for  some 
time,  as  even  together  they  cannot  supply  the 
ever-increasing  demand — ^a  demand  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  supply  that  many  cities  have  had 
to  rope  off  streets  at  certain  seasons  for  want 
of  playground  space.  An  idea  of  the  number 
and  relative  proportions  of  private  and  munic- 
ipal plamounds  may  be  formed  on  the  basis 
^f  the  figures  given  in  the  above-mentioned 
<Year  Book,  which  shows  that  in  1915,  182  cities 
supported  their  plajrgrounds  by  municipal 
funds,  112  by  private  means  and  130  by  both.         T 
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The  tendency  toward  the  municipalization  of 
children's  playgrounds,  though  unmistakable, 
cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  very  strong. 
Wherever  such  playgrounds  are  municipal^ 
owned,  their  actual  management  b  placed  in  the 
hands  of  either  the  park  da»rtment,  the  school 
board  or  some  separate  department  specially 
created  for  the  purpose. 

The  equipment  of  children's  playgrounds, 
like  their  size  and  number,  varies,  naturally,  with 
local  conditions.  The  average  school  yard  play- 
ground has  a  sand  pit.  a  frame  swing,  a  number 
of  other  swines  and  teeters,  a  spring-board, 
basketball  standards,  a  standard  for  high  jump- 
ing, a  tether  ball  equipment,  a  net  for  voUey 
bail  and  a  supply  of  playground  balls»  besides 
special  provisions  for  sewing,  basket-making 
and  rama  work.  But  many  playgrounds  have 
far  more  meagre  facilities,  which  may  consist 
of  only  jumping  standards,  horizontal  bars  and 
sand  piles.  The  roof  playgrounds,  if  for  boys, 
make  provisions  for  baseball,  basketball  ana 
tennis;  those  intended  for  girls,  however,  will 
have  little  or  no  ajpparatus,  as  dancing  and  sing- 
ing are  their  chief  diversions  on  such  play- 
grounds. The  largest  and  best  equipped  play- 
grounds, such  as  are  maintained  by  Chicago, 
include  large  fields  for  baseball,  field  houses, 
libraries^  clubrooms,  assembly-rooms,  gymnasia, 
swinuning  and  wading  pools,  etc  Tne  broadest 
scope  is  given  in  such  playground  centres  to 
play  and  social  activities,  which  include  sing- 
uig,  folk-dancing,  story-telling;  pageants  and 
amateur  theatricals. 

The  general  tendency  as  to  hours  and  sea- 
sons is  to  make  children's  playgrounds  available 
during  as  large  a  part  of  the  day  and  as  many 
days  m  the  year  as  seems  possible.  Some  play- 
groimd^  especially  those  located  in  parks  pro-, 
vided  with  field  houses,  are  open  throughout  the 
year.  In  1915  there  were  at  least  573  play- 
ground centres  in  97  cities  open  all  vear  round. 
Some,  b^  electric  lighting,  are  made  available 
also  in  tne  evenings.  The  open  hours  of  school 
playgrounds  are  naturally  limited  to  non-in* 
struction  periods.  The  recent  tendency,  too,  has' 
been  toward  ^eater  supervision  and  more 
trained  leadership,  experience  having  proved  the 
unsupervised  playground  educationally  unde- 
sirable. 

Objects  and  Results.— The  object  sought 
by  the  promoters  of  the  earliest  playgrounds 
was  very  simple.  It  was  merely  to  keep  chil- 
dren off  the  streets  and  away  from  their  physi- 
cal and  moral  dangers.  But  as  the  playground 
movement  developed  its  objects  were  interpreted 
more  broadly.  The  importance  of  play  as  an 
educational  factor  coming  to  be  more  clearly 
understood,  the  formative  influence  of  play- 
grounds on  character  and  social  ideals  could  not 
be  overlooked.  The  connection  existing  be- 
tween unapplied  juvenile  energy  and  wayward- 
ness suggests  another  very  important  gain  from 
the  playground  movement,  which  has  helped  to 
make  children  not  onlv  busier  but  happier. 
Finally  — to  mention  only  the  more  signilicant 
benefits  of  playgrounds  —  children's  play- 
grounds, by  bringing  together  the  various  racial 
elements  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, exert  a  most  salutary  socializing  in- 
fluence upon  America's  cosmopolitan  population 
—  an  influence  maldng  for  greater  comity  and 
tolerance  amon^  peoples  with  natural  or  ac- 
quired animosities. 


BibUonaphy^-Addams,  T..  <The  Spirit  of 
Youth  and  the  Gty  Streets>_(New  York  1909)  ; 
Curtis.  H.  S.,  ^Education  Through  Play>  (ib. 
1915)  ;  Greene  M.  L.,  <Among  School  Gardens> 
(ib.  1910)  ;  Johnson,  G.  £.,  ^Education  1^  Plays 
and  Games^  (Boston  1907) ;  Ferry,  C  A., 
<Wider  Use  of  the  Sdiool  Flant>  (New  York 
1910);  Mero^  E.  B.  (ed),  <American  Flay- 
grounds>  (ib.  1910)  ;  Wade,-  E.  J.,  ^Social  Cen- 
tres>  (ib.  1913) ;  and  The  Plajground,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  The  Playground  Association  of 
America  (ib.  1907  et  seq.). 

David  A.  Modell. 

CHILDRSN'S  THBATRSS.  The  early 
educational  plays,  or,  strictly,  dialogues  for 
children,  under  tne  severe  pedagogics  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  were  as  near  to  the 
character  of  real  plays  as  the  shorter  catechism 
is  to  roaring  comedy.  For  certainly  they  con- 
tained no  elements  of  play,  the  healthy  demand 
of  educationists  of  the  present  time.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  observe  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  children's  play  written  and  played 
entirely  •for  fun*  and  the  play  written  to  meet 
some  more  or  less  diadactic  purpose.  In  the 
bibliography  below,  the  one  will  be  found  classed 
under  'Home  Plays*  and  the  other  under 
•School  Plays  and  Pageants.'  though  the  two 
may  occasionally  have  a  tendency  to  overlap. 

In  the^  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  plays  boys  and 
young  girls  frequently  took  very  important 
parts  (consult  Mantzius's  ^History  of  Theatrical 
Art,*  Vol.  II,  p.  88,  for  some  curious  facts) ; 
and  ^Hamlet'  has  made  everyone  familiar  widi 
the  boys  of  the  chapel  of  the  Elizabethan  Court 
(consult  <The  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
and  Their  Masters'  by  Tohn  M.  Manhr,  (Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  VI). 

The  first  children's  educational  theatre  on 
record,  apart  from  ^School  Drama*  (see  CjOLt 
LEGE  Dramatics),  was,  appropriately  enough,  in 
France.  This  theatre  was  built  on  her  estate  for 
the  education  of  her  children,  by  Comtesse 
de  (^enlis,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  nature 
theories  of  Rousseau.  History,  language  and 
simple  moral  lessons  were  the  subjects.  The 
method  was  not  far  removed  from  the  kinder- 
garten system  which  also  is,  in  principle,  dra- 
matic For  the  rest,  private  theatricals  at 
Christmas,  and  on  other  special  occasions,  cany 
us  forward  to  6ur  own  times. 

In  1903  in  the  Educational  Alliance  Building 
on  the  east  side  of  New  Yoric,  «The  (3iildren*s 
Theatre^  was  foimded  by  Miss  Alice  Minnie 
Herts,  with  Mrs.  Sheridan  Fry  as  director  of 
plays.  Miss  Herts'  book,  <The  Children's  Edu- 
cational Theatre,^  written  after  seven  years' 
close  experience,  explains  the  reason  of  its 
origin,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  under- 
takmg  was  supported,  and  the  wide  influence  it 
has  exerted  It  also  prescribes  exactly  how 
similar  theatres  can  be  organized  all  over  the 
country.  *The^  dramatic  instinct,*  says  the 
author,  ^is  a  primitive  impulse,  not  to  oe  con- 
fused with  dramatic  talent,  which  is  a  special- 
ized form  of  it.  This  instinct  cuts  a  new  and 
safe  channel  for  a  hitherto  undirected  stream 
of  human  energy.  The  demand  of  children 
for  interesting  entertainments  is  often  met  by 
nothing  better  than  cheap  vaudeville  or  moving 
picture  shows,*  Miss  Jane  Addams,  in  <The 
Spirit  of  Youth,>  also  expresses  the  same;  in- 
terweaving the  delightful  little  character  studies 
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q£  a  close  warm-hearted  observer.  Short  stimu- 
lating essays  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  Mr.  Percival  Chubb  and  Dr.  G.  Stan- 
ley HalL  are  incorporated  in  Miss  Herts*  vol- 
ume. This  theatre,  after  many  haphazards,  is 
still  in  existence.  In  1911  the  educational 
Players,  a  body  of  young  amateurs,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Children's  Educational  Theatre,  gave 
performancea  (generally  free)  in  the  public 
schools ;  and  a  few  of  their  plays  were  written, 
with  these  special  school  audiences  in  view.  A 
<  Handbook  of  the  Educational  Player  Methodj^ 
by  Mrs.  Sheridan  Fry,  is  worthy  of  a  classic 
place  in  the  literature  of  pedagogy  for.  the  skill 
with  which  the  author  relates  herself  to  the 
psychology  of  the  child.  The  model  rehearsal 
illustrated  in  the  book  is  a  work  of  &e  art  in 
its  own  way. 

In  1913  the  Educational  Dramatic  Leagqe 
was  founded  with  Mrs.  August  Belmont  as 
president  and  Mrs.  Sherid^  Fry  zs  coUeatgue^ 
This  powerful  organization  (a  national,  not  a 
local  body)  is  doing  excellent  work  among  the 
schools,  and  in  the  social,  civic  and  recreation, 
centres  throughout  the  cotmtry.  The  League 
works  co-operatively  with  the  schools  and  cen- 
tres; lending  books  of  plays,  costtune  plates, 
costumes  and  even  sets  of  screens  for  back- 
grounds, for  merely  nominal  sums  to  its  mem- 
bers. It  serves  in  some  sort  as  a  clearing 
house,  introducing^  teachers  or  leaders,  and 
holding  classes  to  mstruct  school  teachers  and 
others  how  to  direct  their  own  plays. 

The  aims  of  the  Educational  Dramatic 
League  are  exactly  those  forwarded  by  Miss 
Herts  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  Frv  when  founding 
the  Children's  Educational  Theatre,  with  the 
advantage  of  extended  scope.  The  League 
does  not  encourage  the  making  of  actors,  but 
seeks  to  guide  the  existing  dramatic  instinct  o£ 
the  child,  for  the  profit  of  all  concerned,  both 
intellectually  and  emotionally.  The  visiting  side 
of  the  work  is  being  developed,  and  various 
charitable  and  other  institutions  gladly  welcome 
(he  merriment  that  these  youngsters  are  able 
to  carry  with  them  from  outsidfe.  When  c^t 
for  a  part  in  a  play  a  child  refers  to  the 
history,  geography  and  customs  of  the  country 
or  locality  in  wnich  the  play  has  been  set,  builas. 
up  the  particular  costume,  studies  the  lit- 
erary and  elocutionary  values  of  his  or  her  part, 
to  fit  into  the  ensemble,  and  directly  and  indi- 
rectly absorbs  many  a  lesson  in  an  entertaining 
way,  the  work  not  being  without  its  difficulties 
at  every  step.  So  that,  far  from  the  Child  lying 
in  danger  of  finding  itself  drawn  into  the  net  of 
that  fell  disease,  ^stage-struckness^'  it  has  been 
very  properly  urged  that  our  little  hero  or 
heroine  receives  such  a  foretaste  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  actor's  lot,  robbing  it  of  all  glamour, 
that  the  experience  proves  an  almost  unfailing 
antidote  —  except  in  the  case  of  either  the  elect 
or  the  incurable  —  ftot  to  be  prevented  or  gaiin- 
said  under  any  system. 

Nothing  is.  more  popular  or  more  fruitful 
of  good  results  in  the  settlement  and  neighbor- 
hood and  recreation  centres  of  the  large  cities 
than  this  dramatic  activity  of  the  children.  In 
the  Little  Theatre  of  Hull  House  special  pi:o- 
ductions  of  children's  plays  are  given  every 
year.  The  Boston  Women's  Educational  and 
Tndustrkl  Union  has  established  an  association, 
•The  Coildren's  Players,"  organized  from 
among  cdllege  and  private  dramatic  clubs.    At 
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the  House  of  Play,  a  little  theatre  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  best  plays  for  young  people  are 
regularly  given  by  cnildren  for  children,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Drama  League,  in  such 
ways  (and  volumes  of  instances  might  be 
quoted)  highest  art  appreciations  are  formed 
and  the  taste  educated  against  inferior  work. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  types  of  plays  and 
playing,  the  readiest  means  found  by  children 
throu^ou}  all  history  for  the  expression  of  the 
dramatic  instinct  has  been  by  dances,  action 
songs  and  ^ames.  In  the  natural  sequence  these 
have,  as  times  and  occasions  permitted,  de- 
veloped into  the  festival  and  the  pageant.  In 
the  olden  pastoral  life  of  civilized,  and  even 
uncivilized  peoples,  it  was  usual  for  the  young 
to  join  with  the  adults  in  the  sports  and  pas- 
times of  the  festal  diiys.  The  only  concern 
the  schools  of  organized  communities  had  with 
these  till  lately  was  in  the  granting  of  holidays 
to  the  children.  Then  came  the  rise  of  machin- 
ery and  factories,  the  spread  bf  large  cities  and 
the  consequent  depopulation  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts (particularly  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries). 
With  the  introduction  of  these  conditions  the 
old-fashioned  revels  were  gradually  forgotten, 
and  the  natural  instinct  of  the  people  for  shows 
and  showing  was  kept  aflame  only  through 
sqpectatorship,  fatuous  and  empty  enough,  for 
the  most  part.  It  could  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  mat  the  sober-sided  ruritans  resisted 
these  sttq)id  entertainments,  not  realizing 
causes.  But  since  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no  more  refining  influence 
than  where  the  people  of  all  ages  are  freely 
encouraged  to  play  in  common,  especially  where 
that  play  has  a  picturesque  and  emotional  and 
intellectual  tendency,  our  Puritan  friends  h^ve- 
been  among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  this 
community  art.  Meanwhile,  it  became  the  cus- 
tom for  the  schools  to  initiate  more  or  less 
formal  celebrations  on  state  occasions,  on  fe»- 
tai  and  commemoration  days,  and  at  the  com<- 
mpncement  or  close  of  the  school  year.  These, 
hofwever,  were  only  a  little  less  severely  dis- 
ciplined than  the  regular  lessons.  John  Ri]skin, 
hunself  of  Puritan  Scotch  descent  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  instig^ate  a  change  from 
these  methods  in  his  suggestions  f  oi:  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  spirit  of  May  Day.  Since  then 
the  growth  of  the  genuine  festival  cheer,  both, 
in  and  out  of  schools,  has  been  in  the  ascend- 
ant Commencement  exercises  and  other  such 
functions  have  partaken  of  the  freer  spirit  of^ 
ojden  time  revelry;  and  a  wide  appeal  for  the 
use  of  dramatics,  even  during  lesson-hours,  for 
the  sake  of  a  fuller  and  richer  education,  has 
met  with  pronounced  success  in  *  Europe,  the 
United  States  and  the  English  colonies.  Decla- 
mation, dramatization,  singing,  dancing,  histori- 
cal and  fancy  costume-making  are  now  beino^ 
treated  as  integral  parts  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  finer  sort  of  school,  where  formerly  these 
subjects  were  accounted  mere  *f ads  and  f rills,^ 
appropriate  only  for  the  overtime  of  worn-out 
teachers  and  pupils.  Educationists  of  distinc- 
tion are  now  generally  of  the  opinion  that  the 
various  branches  of  children's  dramatics  co^. 
ordinate  all  other  subjects  (language,  literature^ 
history,  geography,  etc.),  that  they  considerably 
angment  .young  people's  power  of  understanding 
all  other  lessons  by  visible  and  tangible  aids  ana 
supply  thie  fundamental  test  of  all  literature  — 
tbe  oral.    Then,  again,  not  only  does  the  pupil  r^r-^]r> 
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gain  a  lively  impetus  in  his  general  work  t>y 
study  and  rehearsal  on  his  own  account,  but 
also  by  the  spontaneous  and  often  stimulating 
co-operation  with  other  performers.  At  every 
point  do  the  enthusiastic  teachers  descry  some 
gain  resulting  from  these  methods,  not  the 
least  ^n  being  the  world-wide  demand  for  a 
more  intellectual  theatre,  with  which  the  chil- 
dren's dramatic  movement  has  been  con- 
current. 

Since  the  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New 
York;  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb,  began  experiments  in  communal  dra- 
matic forms  some  years  ago,  the  practice  has 
had  great  extension  on  all  sides.  The  schools 
themselves  have  developed  new  types  of  festi- 
vals and  pageants.  The  various  trainiug  centres 
for  teachers,  the  Boston  Normal  School,  the 
Brooldyn  Training  School  and  the  Teachers' 
Training  College  of  New  York  have  all  made* 
interesting  experiments.  These  havejbad  much 
direct  and  indirect  influence  on  the  children's 
performances  and  promoted  many  productions.- 
The  procession  of  the  seasons,  the  anniversaries 
ol  the  births  and  deaths  of  famous  men  and 
women  in  every  field,  the  circumstance  (and 
sometimes  the  pomp)  of  world  events  and  innu- 
merable other  topics,  as  well  as  the  time-honored 
festal  days  (Christmas,  New  Year's,  Twelfth 
Night,  Easter,  Arbor  Day,  Fourth  of  July*, 
Michaelmas,  Harvest  Thai^sgiving)  are  being 
celebrated  in  most  creditable  performances  in 
many  schools  and  settlements;  the  tenor  of 
these  productions  being  likely  to  live  long  and 
happily  in  the  memories  of  the  young  partici- 
pants. 

In  1910  eleven  settlements  in  Brooklyn  united 
in  presenting  the  ^Pageant  of  Patriots,^  show-^ 
ing  the  youth  of  various  American  heroes  be* 
fore  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  10,000  peo^e. 
On  7  June  1914,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
People's  Institute  and  of  Social  Centre  P.  S.  63, 
the  <  Festival  and  Pageant  of  Nations^  was 
given  in  New  York  city.  The  folk  costtmiies 
and  much  of  the  character  and  customs  of  thel 
nations,  of  foreign  peoples  living  in  New  York,, 
were  represented.  Before  a  cheering  crowd  of 
30,000  people  2,000  children  and  1,000  adults; 
gave  this  most  successful  performance. 

For  all  manner  of  information  toward  mak- 
ing and  shaping,  spreading  and  showing .  every, 
sort  of  plav  for  young  people,  consult  Miss 
Constance  Mackays  invaluable  guide,  ^How 
to  Produce  Plays  for  Oiildren,^  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  new  stage  art;  also  the 
works  below. 

Bibliography.—  Play  Lists:  Whereas  it  was 
formerly  necessary  for  thousands  of  amateur 
producers  distant  from  the  big  cities  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  textbooks,  they  have  now 
the  advantage  of  bein^  able  to  consult  two  well- 
infonned  spirited  institutions,  the  Drama 
League  of  America  and  the  before  mentioned 
Educational  Dramatic  League^  ^  New  York, 
which  is  constantly  making  additions  to  a  col- 
lection ot  printed  and  manuscript  plays  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  current  lists  of  plays. 
Inauirers  are  also  invited  to  address  Miss  Kate 
Ogiebay,  chairman  of  the  junior  department  of 
The  Drama  League  of  America,  at  the  New 
York  and  (Chicago  centres.  The  special  pamph- 
let, <Plays  for  (3iildren,>  contains  many  useful 
9Cif:gestions,  a  catalogue  of  useful  books  pa 


costumes,  reference  books,  etc,  as  well  as  clas»- 
fied  lists  of  selected  plays  in  English.  French 
and  German.  Consult  this  pamphlet  also  for  a 
list  of  ^Dramatic  Readers'  ana  dramatizations 
of  school  classics  for  all  grades.  Dramatiza- 
tions by  the  children's  classes  of  the  Francis 
W.  Parker  School,  Chicago,  published  at  nom- 
inal sums,  are  interesting  to  teachers  as  exer- 
cises in  story-dramatbring. 

Home  Plays:  Arkwright.  Ruth,  <Browni- 
kins  and  Other  Fancies'  (New  Yoric  1911); 
Bell,  F.  E.  E.,  <Fairy  Tale  Plays  and  How  to 
Act  Them>  (New  York  1908) ;  BuUivant.  H., 
^Home  Plavs,'  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  27 
plays  for  boys  and  girls  by  various  writers 
(New  York  1911);  Burrows,  Edith  M., 
^(Hieery  Comedies  for  (^ristmas'  (Boston 
1915)  ;  Carter,  Mrs.  Elsie  H.,  ^Christmas  Can- 
dies' (New  York  1915) ;  diapman,  J.  J.,  <Four 
Plays'  and  *  Neptune's  Isle  and  Other  Plays' 
(New  York  1911) ;  Dalkeith,  Lena.  <Uttle 
Plays  Told  to  the  Children'  (New  York  1907) ; 
De  Mille,  W.  C-  *Cliristmas  Spirit  and  Votes 
for  Fairies^  (New  York) ;  Dugan,  Care, 
<The  King's  Jester  and  Other  Short  Plays' 
(New  York  1899}  ;  (}oodlander,  M.  R..  <A  Book 
of  Fairy  Plays:  Nine  Short  Plays'  (New  York 
1915) ;  ^Harper's  Book  of  Little  Plays,'  by 
Margaret  S.  jBrisco,  J.  Kendrick  Bangs,  Caro- 
line A.  Creevey,  Margaret  E.  Sangster  and 
others  (New  York  1910l ;  Harris,  F.  H..  <Plays 
for  Young  People'  (New  York  1911)  ;  Keat- 


1910) ;  Nesbit  Frank,  <The  Magic  Whistle  and 
Other  Fairy  Plays>  (New  York  1912) ;  Nixon, 
Lillian  £.,  <  Fairy  Tales  a  Child  Can  Read  and 
Act'  (New  York);  Pertwee,  Guy,  < Scenes 
from  Dickens'  (London) ;  < Saint  Nicholas 
Book  of  Plavs  and  Operettas'  (New  York); 
Sowerby,  Githa,  ^Little  Plays  for  Little  People' 
(London) ;  Syrett,  Netta,  <Six  Fairy  Plays  for 
Children'  (New  York  1904);  Warner,  Ellen 
E.  K.,  ^Nonsense  Dialogues  for  the  Youngest 
Readers*  (New  York  1912). 

School  Plays  and  Papeants:  Bird,  G.  E., 
and  Starling,  Mau4  ^Historical  Plays,  Based 
on  the  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  America'  (New 
York  1912) ;  Black,  Clementina,  <  Kindergarten 
Plays'  (2  vols.,  London) :  Bunner,  H.  C, 
<Three  Operettas'  (New  York)  ;  Cole,  Edna 
G.,  ^The  Good  Samaritan  and  Other  Bible 
Stories  Dramatized'  (Boston  1915)  ;  Comstock; 
Fanny.  <A  Dramatic  Version  of  Greek  Myths 
and  Hero  Tales>  (New  York);  Corbin, 
Alice,  ^Adam's.  Dream  and  Other  Miracle 
Plays'  (New  York  1909);  Craig,  A.  A.  T., 
<The  Dramatic  Festival  •  .  .  with  Plays 
and  Bibliographies'  (New  York  1912) :  Ck>uld, 
E.  L.,  ^Little  Men  and  Little  Women*  (New 
York  1900)  ;  Gunnison,  Binney,  <New  Dialogues 
and  Plays'  adapted  from  popular  authors  for 
all  gradfes  (3  vols.,  New  York  1911) ;  Hand, 
Gertrude.  ^Historical  Studies  in  Dramatic 
Form,  about  Famous  Men  of  American  His- 
tory>  (16  vols.,  Boston  1914) ;  Blraft.;  Irma, 
<The  Power  of  Purim  and  Other  One-act  Plays 
for  Jewish  Religious  Schools'  (Philadelphia 
1915) ;  Lincoln,  Jennette  E.  C,  *The  Festival 
Book;  May-Day  Pastimes>  (New  Yoik  1915); 
Liitkenhaus,  Anna  M.  (Irwin),  ^Plays  for 
School  Children'  (New  York  1915) ;  MacDon- 
nell,  Amice,   ^Historical  Plays   for  Children' 
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(three  series,  New  York  1914) ;  Mackay,  G>n- 
stance  D.,  ^Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants^ : 
^Indoors  and  Outdoors>  (New  York  1912); 
<Play8  of  the  Pioneers>  (New  York  1915); 
Menngton,  Marguerite, < Festival  Plays:  One-act 
Pieces  for  New  Year's  Day,>  etc  (New  York 
1913);  <Holiday  Plays;  Five  One-Act  Pieces* 
(New  York  1910)  ;  ^Picture  Plays,  Seven  Short 
Plays  About  Famous  Pictures*  (New  York) 
NewelL  W.  W.,  ^Games  and  Songs  of  Amer- 
ican Children*  (New  York  1903);  Sandys, 
W^  < Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and  Modem* 
(New  York) ;  Sansing,  M.  F^  ^Dramatic 
Readings  for  Schools*  (New  York);  Shoe-^ 
maker,  C.  C,  ^Holiday  Entertainments,  Adapted 
to  All  Holidays*  (Philadelphia  1915).;  WagsUff, 
Blanche  (ShoemaJcer),  <  Colonial  Plays,  for  the 
Sixth  Grade*  (New  York  1912)  •  Walker,  A.  V, 
^Little  Plays  from  American  History*  (New 
York  1914). 

General:  Addams,  Jane,  ^The  Spirit  of 
Youth  and  the  Qty  Streets*  (New  York  1909) ; 
Appleton,  E.,  <A  Comprehensive  Study  of  tnc 
Play  Activities  of  Adult  Savages  and  Gvilized 
Children*  (Chicago  1910);  (3iubb,  Percival, 
^Festivals  and  Plays ;  in  Schools  and  Elsewhere* 
(New  York  1912) ;  Curtis,  E.  N.,  <The  Dra- 
matic Instinct  in  Education*  (Boston  1914); 
Davis,  Dr.  M.  M..  <The  Ejndoitation  of 
Pleasure*  (in  Russell  Sage  Foundation  pamph- 
lets. New  York);  Finlay-Johnson,  Harriet, 
<The  Dramatic  Method  of  Teaching*  (London 
1911);  Fry,  E.  Sheridan,  ^Educational  Dra- 
matics: A  Handbook  of  the  Educational  Player 
Method*  (New  York  1913) ;  Haywood,  F.  H., 
<The  School  and  the  Drama*  (London  1910) ; 
Herts,  A.  M.,  <The  Children's  Educational 
Theatre*  (New  York  1911);  Manly,  J.  M^ 
<The  Children  of  the  Cliapel  Royal  and  Their 
Masters*  (in  the  Cambridge  History  of  Englidb 
Literature,*  Vol.  VI,  London  1910) ;  Necdham, 
M.  M-,  <Folk  Festivals,  Their  (^owth  and  HoW 
to  Give  Them*  (New  York  1912)  ;  Sandys,  W., 
<  Christmas-tide,  Its  History,  Festivals  ana 
Carols*  (New  York  1852). 

Periodical  Literature:  Emmons,  Myra, 
< Pageantry  for  Children*  (in  Outlook,  Z2  July 
1911)  ;  Gale,  Lw,  ^Robin  Hood  in  Jones  Street* 
(in  the  Outlook,  26  June  1909) ;  Jones,  G.  L., 
*How  Magic  Piper  of  Hamelln  Town  Was 
Given  as  an  Outdoor  Play*  (in  Woman's  Home 
Companion.  15  April  1905) ;  King,  Helen  M., 
^Staging  the  Egyptian  Princess*  (in  School 
Arts  Magazine,  March  1916)  ;  Parker,  Louis  N.. 
^Historical  Pageants*  (in  Journal  of  Sociai 
Arts,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  142) ;  Peixotto,  S.  S..  <The 
Ideal  Dramatics  for  a  Boys'  Club*  (in  Charities 
and  Commissions,  3  Oct  1908) ;  Pierce,  L.  F^ 
^Children's  Theatres*  (in  Green  Book  Alburn^ 
Vol.  IV);  Spender,  C.  M.,  <The  Educational 
Aspects  of  Pageants  and  Pageantry*  (in  Jour-* 
not  of  Education,  London,  February  1911) ; 
Thompson,  A,  E.,  ^Staging  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake*  (in  School  Arts  tfagasine,  Apnl  1916) ; 
Wade,*  H,  D^  <What  the  Pageant  Does  for 
Local  History*  (in  American  Review  of  Re- 
views, September  1913)  ;  White,  K  W.,  <Panto- 
mime  in  a  Park*  (in  Survey,  6  Aug.  1910) ; 
<C1iildren's  Plays  and  How  to  Stage  Them*  (in 
Year  Book  181%  Francis  W.  Parker  &iiool, 
Chicago) ;  ^The  Dramatic  Instinct  in  the  Edu« 
cation  pf  the  Young*  (in  Year.  Book  1914, 
Fcaacis  W.  Parker. School,  CSiicago). 

Duncan  Macikhi^aul 


CHILDRBSS,  Tex.,  town  and  county-seat 
of  Childress  County,  2JX)  miles  northwest  of 
Fort  Worth,  on  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver 
Railroad.  There  are  railroad  repair  shops 
located  here.  The  waterworks  are  municipally 
owned.    Pop.  3,81& 

CHILDS,  Georj^e  William,  American  phi- 
lanthropist and  pubhsher :  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  22* 
May  1829;  d.  Philadelphia,  3  Feb,  1894.  He  pub- 
lished the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  1864-94, 
which  he  made  one  of  the  first  cheap  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  Under  his  management  the 
Ledger  attained  a  large  circulation  and  wide 
influence.  He  educated  over  800  children.  He 
gave  a  Shakespeare  memorial  fountain  to  Strat- 
ford-pn-Avon,  a  memorial  window  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  to  Cowper  and  Herbert  and  assisted 
in  establishing  a  home  for  printers  at  (Colorado 
Springs.  He  published  *  Recollections  of  (kn- 
eral  Grant*  (1885),  and  ^Personal  Recollec- 
tions* (1889). 

CHILDS,  Thomas  Spencer,  American  cler- 
gyman: b.  Springfield,  Mass.,  19  Jan.  1825;  d. 
21  March  1914.  He  was  educated  at  New  York 
University  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
and  held  pastorates  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1851- 
66;  Norwalk,  Conn^  1866-70;  Washington,  D. 
C.  1882-90.  In  1870-79  he  was  professor  of 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  and  in  1880-^  was  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  science  at  the 
University  of  Wooster.  In  1890  he  joined  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  ministry  and  from  1894 
to  1901  was  archdeacon  of  Washington.  In  the 
latter  year  he  became  rector  at  Chevy  Chase. 
He  published  < Justification*  (1861);  <Hints  to 
Christians*  (1862):  <The  Heritage  of  Peace* 
(1868);  ^Christ  His  Own  Witness*  (1880); 
<The  Voice  of  God  to  the  Nation*  (1901  )•; 
^Christian  Unity  and  Church  Unity*  (1902); 
^Mormonism  and  the  Labor  Question*  (1904). 

CHILE,  chel'a,  or  CHILI,  chni  (the 
republic  of)>  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  between  the  Andes  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Argentina  and  Bolivia  and  on  the  north  by 
Peru.  In  length  it  surpasses  even  Argentina 
(q.v.),  for  it  extends  from  lat.  55**  59'  S.  to 
17**  57'  S.  in  a  curving  line,  the  total  length 
of  which  is  nearly  2,700  miles,  but  its  greatest 
width  is  only  248  miles,  and  m  the  narrowest 
part  the  measurement  from  west  to  east  is  less 
than  70  miles.  The  total  area  is  292,419  square  - 
miles.  Beside  the  Andean  Cordillera  on  the  east, 
there  is  a  parallel  western  coast  ridge  or  Cor- 
dillera with  moderate  elevations,  and  in  the  val- 
ley between  the  two,  from  Santiago,  the  capital, 
to  the  south,  are  found  the  best  agricultural 
districts  and  man>r  towns.  Compared  with  the 
other  South  American  countries,  Chile  ranks  as 
the  seventh  in  size.  The  northern  part  of  Chile 
is  a  hot  desert;  the  southern  a  cold  region  of 
almost  incessant  rains;  but  between  these  ex- 
tremes lies  a  great  extent  of  territory  blessed 
with  a  temperate  and  healdif  ul  climate.  Divid- 
ing the  republic,  for  convenience  of  characteriza-» 
tion,  into  five  zones,  in  the  northernmost  zone^ 
despite  its  nearly  absolute  lack  of  vegetation, 
are  the  chief  resources  of  the  national  wealth  — 
tfas  deposits  of  niirale  of  soda,  mines,  etc.  The 
second '  zone,  continfiiag  toward  the  south,  is 
less  torrid    Kaiii  falls  several  times  in  the  year  :^^T^ 
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and  though  mining  is  the  chief  hidastry,  small 
areas  are  also  devoted  to  agriculture.  The  third 
zone,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  has  a  tem- 
perate climate  and  fairly  abundant  rains.  Cat- 
tle-raising, mining  and  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
vines  and  fruits  are  the  leading  industries.  In 
the  fourth  zone,  whew  rains  are  more  abun- 
'dant  and  the  climate  cooler,  the  chief  products 
are  wheat,  cattle  and  lumber.  The  nfth  and 
most  southerly  zone,  extending  to  Cape  Horn, 
is  cold  and  rainy.  Froin  43  30'  southwanL 
about  1,150  miles  is  a  district  of  islands  and 
uplands,  rich  in  forests,  fisheries  and  lands 
suitable  for  stock-raising. 

Phjrsaography.-*  The  country  is  a  valley 
enclosed  between  two  lines  of  mountains.  On 
the  east  is  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  dimixH 
ishing  in  height  to  the  south,  where  its  line  is 
crossed  by  various  rivers  and  lakes.  On  the 
west  a  parallel,  lower  range,  the  coast  Cordil- 
lera, is  interrupted  from  about  42'  S.  lat  by 
many  arms  of  the  sea.  It  contains  the  line  of 
•islands  that  fringe  the  mainland  Chilean 
geographical  contrasts  and  extremes  are  here 
illustrated.  The  Longitudinal  Valley,  admir- 
ably fertile  between  30  and  42°  S.  lat.,  is  pro- 
longed in  the  arid  desert  of  the  north,  but  in  the 
south  is  submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  becom- 
ing a  drowned  valley.  The  Cordillera  of  the, 
coast  is,  geologically,  older  than  that  of  the 
Andes.  It  is  lower  and  less  continuous,  but  so 
far  resembles  it  that  it  presents,  generally 
speaking,  an  abrupt  slope  to  the  west,  while 
sinking  much  more  gradually  to  the  east  In 
Tarapaca  it  rises,  almost  from  the  sea,  to 
heights  varying  from  1,000  to  7,000  feet.  In 
AtacauM  it  averages  3,000  feet,  culminating  in 
Peiiarave  (7,300  feet).  Farther  south  it  re- 
cedes from  the  sea  and  sinks  in  height  till  it 
disappears  below  Tres  Puntas.  It  rises  again 
to  some  7,000  feet  in  the  central  nrovinces* 
notably  in  Koble  and  Campana,  near  Valparaiso* 
South  of  the  river  Ropel  the  range  becomes 
lower  and  more  complicated.  "Further  south  it 
splits  into  two  parallel  low  spurs.  South  of  the 
Bio-bio  it  is  known  as  the  Cordillera  of  Nahu- 
elfuta.  Still  further  toward  die  south  it  shares 
with  the  valley,  its  companion  throughout,  that 
plunge  already  mentioned ;  but  hs  peaks  ana  high 
plains  form  the  line  of  islands  clinging  to  the 
curved  shore-line,  though  only  at  one  point,  the 
peninsula  of  Taitao  or  Taytao,  is  it  visibly 
united  to  the  continent. 

Rivers  that  rise  on  the  western  side  of  the 
coast  Cordillera  form  the  smaHer  hydrographic 
system  of  the  country;  and  the  larger  hydro- 
graphic  system,  the  available  source  of  un» 
limited  power  for  industrial  uses,  includes  rivers 
which  have  their  source  in  the  Andes  and  flow 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  North  of  lat.  28**  S.  all 
the  rivers,  except  the  Azufre  of  Tacna  and  the 
Loa,  carry  their  waters  to  the  sea  only  duringf 
a  portion  of  the  year.  In  the  region  Just  below 
^is,  to  lat.  35*  S.,— and  particularly  in  the  Val-^ 
paraiso-Santiago  section  —  ate  rivers  swollen 
by  the  melting  snow  on  the  mottntains  in  No- 
vember, Decem1)er,  Jzmikty  and  February  and 
by  rains  that  fall  on  their  watersheds  at  an^ 
other  period.  The  more  important  of  these 
annual 'floods  is  the  former,  wnich  brings  down 
into  the  agricultural  valleys  alluvial  silt  to  re- 
new their  fertility.  But  below  lat.  35'  S.  the 
rivers  are  subject  to  floods,  especially  in  Tunc 
and  July,  rather  then  than  in  die  season  from 


November  to  February,  bccatise  the  melting  of 
snow  on  the  mountains  affects  the  total  volume 
of  water  much  less  in  these  latitudes.  Navi- 
gable rivers  are  comparatively  few,  and  in  any 
event  they  would  be  called  upon  to  plsnr  a  less 
important  role  here  than  that  assigned  to  the 
great  inland  waterwavs  of  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
since  the  ocean  itself  faciHtates  communication 
with,  or  between,  the  different  parts  of  diis  nar- 
row country.  The  Andean  rivers  of  the  coun- 
try rise  at  great  altitudes  and  accompUsh  their 
descent  to  the  coast  by  a  series  of  cascades  and 
great  water falk.  not  at  a  single  point  or  two, 
but  in  many  mdely  separated  regions. 

Above  die  soudiem  limits  of  the  arid  zones 
are  saline  depressions  in  lieu  of  lakes,  altfaou^ 
in  remote  a^es,  before  radical  changes  of  cli- 
matic conditions  had  occurred,  the  lake  region 
embraced  these  northern  districts.  Lakes  are 
still  numerous  in  the  south  and  are  often  found 
at  imposing  elevations.  There  are  almost  start- 
ling variations  of  temperature  between  the  hours 
of  sunli^t  and  those  of  darkness,  both  at  high 
places  among  the  mountains  and  in  the  northern 
zones  generally.  The  severity  of  winter's  cold 
is  confined  to  the  Far  South  and  the  high  Andes, 
snow  never  falling  on  valley  or  foothill  north 
of  lat.  36''  S.  The  difference  occasioned  in 
climatic  conditions  by  the  cold  corrent  from  the 
sooth  that  flows  northward  along  the  west 
coast  is  noteworthy.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature on  the  west  coast,  wherever  the  influ- 
ence of  this  current  (the  so-called  Humboldt 
current)  is  felt,  is  6**  to  7**  F.  lower  dian  that 
of  places  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  east  coast 
The  Humboldt  current  readies  Chilo^  Island 
and  thence  flows  northward  to  the  equator. 
South  of  Chiloe,  therefore,  or,  more  exactly, 
from  Taytao  Peninsula  southward,  we  find 
other  climatic  influences  and  conditions;  and 
this  statement  applies  to  the  entire  territonr  of 
Magellan  (Territorio  de  Magallanes)  which, 
embracing  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  area 
of  the  Republic,  extends  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  lat  47®  5.  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
South  Anterica.  On  the  southeast  it  is,  indeed, 
separated  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  outlying 
portions  of  Argentina;  nevertheless  the  most 
important  eastern  outlet  is  secured  to  it  by 
Chilean  control  of  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  has  thus  practicall^r  an  outlook 
upon  both  oceans.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
territory  are  the  islands  and  channels  north  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  up  to  the  Peninsula  of 
Taytao;  north  continental  section,  central  con- 
tinental section  —  region  of  Ultima  Esperanza; 
touth  continental  section  ~h  Chilean  Patagonia 
^peninsula  of  Brunswick;  western  islands  and 
channels  of  Patagonia:  islands  and  channels 
south  of  the  Straits  gt  Magellan;  Tierra  del 
Fuegt)  (Chilean  portion) ;  and  the  islands  and 
channels  south  and  west  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
The  total  area  of  the  Tei-ritorio  de  Magallanes 
(66,861  souare  miles,  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  continental  part  and  the  islands) 
Is  much  greater  than  that  of  Rumania  and  only 
a  Irftle  less  th^n  that  of  Unigiiay.  The  <Onso 
Teneral  dd  Tferritorio  de  Magallanes,^  written 
by  Lautarq  Navarro  Avaria,  shows  that  the 
territory  has  r^eived  more  immigration  during 
the  last*  few  years  than  has  neen  available 
for  the  development  of  other  i^ortions  of 
Chile.  A  great  majority  of  the  immigrants 
were  men  who  came  to  take  part  in  sheep- 
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raising  and  various  industries,  or  who  were  at* 

tracted  l^  not  wholly  trustworthy  reports  to  tho 
discovery  of  gold.  The  population  at  the  date 
of  the  last  census  was  only  23,650^  80  per  cent 
of  which  was  in  the  city  of  Punta  Arenas  and 
the  town  of  Porvenir.  and  20  per  cent  in  the 
rural  districts  devoted  to  stock^fartnlng,  The 
dinatic  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  agrteuJ^ 
ture  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  terin^  but  ^heep 
thrive  unconunonty  well  on  the  immense  pas^ 
tures.  The  maritime  traffic  of  Punta  Ar^naSi 
despite  its  geographical  remoteness^  is  very  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Valparaiso,  because  .its  posin 
tion  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan  makes  it  the 
port  at  which  a  thousand  vessels — war8hip$j 
merchant  steaoners,  sailing  vessels — call  each 
yiear,  to  renew  provisions  or  effect  repairs  of 
engines,  or  to  spettd-  a  few  hofurs  waiting  a 
favorable  moment  for  passing  the  more  or  le^i 
dangerous  points^  See  Juan  Fmvkmxz 
Islands^ 

Flora  and  Famuu^The  essential  characteris- 
tics of  the  Chilean  flora  were  impressed  Vifon 
it  during  the  long  ages  of  complete  isolation^ 
before  me  Argentine  Pampas  were  lifted  out 
of  the  waters  that  covered  them*  Even  now 
the  country  is,  on  that  eastern  side,  shut  in  farjy 
the  Andean  Cordillera,  and  on  the  north  it  is 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  by  th< 
deserts ;  formerly  its  separateness  was  like  that 
of  a  Pacific  island;  and  so  naturally  it  is  dis-t 
tinguished  botanically  by  the  large  number  of 
indigenous  species  peculiarly  its  own.  Among 
these  are  two  genera  and  five  species  ol 
Francoacett,  the  skylanihus,  and  several  species 
of  cactacetf.  The  potato  is  said  to  have  come 
ori^nally  from  Chile.  It  is  still  found  wild  io 
Chilo^  and  the  adjacent  islands  and  matnland^ 
The  bean  and  peppers  are  also,  indigenous,  and 
maize  and  quinoa  were  grown  ift  the  country 
before  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  forests  of 
the  Juan  Fernandez  Ishuids,  ip,  so  far  as  they 
have  maintained  their  primitive  character,  may 
be  classified  with  suhtropioal  evergreens,  be- 
cause all  their  tre^s  and  shrubs,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  michat  (Berberii  corymbosa) 
whidi  shed  its  leaves  in  July  and  August,  re- 
main green  throughout  the  year,  thus  showing 
adaptation  to  a  temperate  and  uniform  climate. 
Even  a  tree  by  nature  deciduous,  namely,  the 
peach-tree  {Amygdallus  ptrsica),  retains  it^ 
leaves  all  winter  loag  when  naturalised  ii| 
Masatierra.  I>eddedlv  less  noticeable  in  the 
fauna  than  in  the  flora  are  the  instilar  or 
separate  characteristics  just  referred  to,  al- 
though the  fauna  also  differs  from  that-  of 
other  South  American  countries  to  the  extent 
of  excluding  jaguars  (s^  common  in  reigns 
just  beyona  tbe  Andes),  venomous  snakes; 
monkeys,  lizards  (save  in  l3ie  northern  zonea) 
and  river  turtles.  Therfe  are  12  gcAei!^  and  25 
species  of  rodents.  In  this  ordfcr  are  itichided 
the  beaver-like  ooypn  and  the  chihchtlla. 
Among  camivora  we  find  the^  wildcat^  yuma 
and  fox.  Characteristic,  ruminants  are  the 
huemul  deer  and  the  small  pudu  (the  kuter 
peculiar  to  Chile),  and  those  wild  members  of 
the  llama  family,  the  vicufia  and  guanaco  or 
huanaco.  Bi^s,  great  and  small,  are  the  con-r 
dor,  the  white  and  the  black  albatross,  pelioaui 
giant  petrel^  penguin,  rhea  (South  American 
ostrich),  cormorant,  the  barking  gujd-guidi 
turco,  tapacollo,  gull,  swan,  duck,  parrot  ana 
three  species  of  humming-birds  (one  peculiar^ 


CUle).  Fishy  comparatively  raire  in  the  rivers, 
abound  in  the  ocean  near  the  coast  and  in  the 
cjiannels  of  Magallanes  Territory,  and  are 
taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  northern  har- 
bors. Chilean  waters  are  also  visited  by  whales 
and  at  least  six  species  of  seals. 

]^litical  Divisions  and  Cities*— The  re- 
public of  C^e  is  divided  into  23  provinces  and 
the  territory  of  Magallanes.  In  alphabetical 
order,  with  their  areas  and  populations,  capitals 
and  populations,  they  .i^re  as  follows : 


PKOVmCBH 

Area 

P6|>ula- 

Capital 

Popu- 
latttn 

AoqpCBSiia 

AntoSagaatA 

Aniuoo 

5.4D6 

46.40a 
2,189 

30,711 
6,953 
6.3S1 
6.979 
3.851 
3.313 

14.098 
3.045 
3.969 

34.770 
3,303 
2,812 
3498 

16,689 
8.991 

1,775 

65.355 

138.446 
126.101 

63.209 

66,641 
103.873 
m.006 

W,756 
159,930 
235.959 
183,787 
109,466 
114,980 
124.947 
117,375 
122.754 
174,663 

96.808 
587.721 

45,593 
133,742 
123,843 
151.537 
324,660 

22.744 

San  Felipe. . . . 
Antof  agasta .  . 
Lcbu 

10.426 

36.  U4 
3.500 

Atacami 

Cot>iap6 

LoaAngeka... 

Tcmuoo 

Ancud 

San  Fernando. 
Co(iioepci6o.. . . 
La  Serena.... 

Curic6 

Linares 

PuartoMontt. 

Cauquenes. . . . 

Chilian 

Rancagua 

Santiagp 

Tacna 

Tidca 

vSSSvSj. '.'.;;; 

Valparaiso.... 
Pcmta  Arenas. 

11,617 

11,691 

16,000 

3,979 

9,150 

69.776 

24,000 

19,529 

11.122 

6.000 

7.896 

9,683 

39,173 

10.380 

378.103 

15.000 

Maule 

Nubte 

O'H^M 

Santiago. 

Talca 

39,526 
45.012 

11.000 

v2S3r 

Valparaiao 

Majtallanes  Ter* 
ntoty. ...... 

"  Total  (1914) . 

289.829 

3,596.541 

..Population.— In  1907,  the  date  of  the  last 
census,  the  population  numbered  3,249.279,  and 
in  1917  it  was  estimated  as  nearly  4,000,000.  The 
great  majority  of  the  population  is  of  European 
origin. .  The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  of  three 
branches,  the  Fuegians,  mostly  nomads,  living 
in  the  extreme  south,  the  Araucanians  (101,000), 
the  ancient  rulers  of  the  country,  who  so  long 
bravely  resisted  the  white  invaders,  live  in  the 
valleys  or  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes; 
the^  Changos,  who  inhabit  the  northern  coast 
regions  and  perform  most  of  the  manual  labor 

gere.  Immigration  is  small,  but  is  encouraged 
the  government  The  total  number  of  immi- 
grants between  1905  and  1914  was  25,544.  Colo- 
nies (agricultural  settlements)  are  encouraged 
and  their  number  and  importance  are  increasing* 
Higtory^^-The  dominion  of  the  Incas  of 
Peru  included,  the  northern  and  central  por^ 
tions  ol  Oiik-t-at  least  to  lat.  37**  S.  In  1535 
{h^  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  Inqa  empire  sent 
their  ^rst  expedition^  southwaiid  along  the 
P^fic  Coast;  hut  the  task  of  adding  this  terri- 
tory to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Peru  and 
Upper  Peru  (Bolivia)  was  not  undertaken  in 
earnest  until  1541;  nor  was  it  hrought  to  a 
successful  conchxsion  without  desperate  fight- 
ing in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 
Pedro  de  Valdivia  suffered  defeat  and  death 
io  1553  at  the  hands  of.  Lautaro^  the  younjg: 
Indian  leader,  and  not  of  the  famous  C^upoli- 
c&n  as  many  writers  havQ  asserted  Both  Barros 
AcHna  add  Krraairiz  deprive  Caupolicin  of  the 
glory  that  Erdlla  first  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
Araucanians  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  and 
even,  as  late  as  the  l^th  century  they  made 
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good  their  prior  claim  to  a  large  part  of  the 
country  below  lat.  37*  S. 

In  September  1810  was  formed  the  first 
national  government,  to  rule  the  country  dur- 
ing the  captivity  of  the  king  of  Spain,  whom 
the  French  held  as  a  prisoner.  From  that  time 
forward  the  desi^  to  achieve  independence 
was  never  relinquished,  though  the  events  of 
the  3rears  immediately  following  were  of  a 
character  to  discourage  patriotic  aspirations. 
Chileans  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  return 
to  a  nominal  subjection;  the  final  success  was 
won  with  the  help  of  Ai^entine  troops  under 
General  San  Martm  (see  Argentina),  and  the 
independence  of  the  country  was  proclaimed  in 
1818.  A  constitution,  adopted  in  1824,  and  re* 
modeled  in  1828,  was  given  in  1833  its  final 
$hai{ing,  substantially  the  form  which  it  still 
retains,  thoueh  modifications  demanded  by  the 
progress  of  the  country  have  been  made.  Inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  a  formal  arrange- 
ment with  Spain,  and  embodied  in  the  treaty 
of  1844.  In  186S.  however,  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  motner  country  and  Chile  and 
Peru,  hostilities  continuing  until  1869.  After 
an  interval  of  peace,  the  War  on  the  Pacific 
began.  For  man^r  years  the  rip[hts  of  Bolivia 
and  Chile,  respectively,  in  certain  mining  lands 
bordering  on  the  Paofic  Ocean  remained  with- 
out definition;  but  in  1874  au  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  two  countries  which 
apparentlv  disposed  of  the  question  at  issue. 
The  exploitation  of  these  lands  by  Chileans 
increasing,  Bolivia  reopened  the  dispute  by  im- 
posing an  export  tax  on  the  nitrate,  obtained 
In  Bolivian  territory.  A  Chilean  company  re- 
fused to  pay  the  tasc  allrnng  that  it  contra* 
vened  the  treaty  of  1874.  The  Bolivian  eov^ra- 
ment's  reply  was  an  order  for  the  sale  by  auc- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  offending  company, 
on  13  Feb.  1879.  Thereupon  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment sent  a  man-of-war  to  seize  the  port 
of  Antofagasta.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
Chile  would  be  obliged  to  deal  with  Peru 
against  whom  a  secret  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  had  been  formed  by  Bolivia  and  Pern 
in  1873.  On  5  April  1879  Chile  declared  war 
against  the  latter  republic  Tacna  and  the 
neigjiboring  port  of  Arica  were  occupied  by 
the  presidents  of  Peru  and^  Bolivia  with  their 
troops;  the  defense  of  Iquique  was  entrusted 
to  a  sufficient  force,  and  at  Lima  a  reserve  of 
about  lOLOOO  men  was  held  in  readiness  to  meet 
the  Chileans  at  any  point  that  might  be  at* 
tacked.  The  plans  of  the  alKes  seemed  to  have 
been  ^ell  laid,  and  some  initial  successes  fell 
to  them.  Two  Chilean  warships,  the  Esmer-  ' 
alda  and  the  Covedonga, '  blockading  Iquiqiie,' 
were  atta<cked  by  the  P^mvian  frigate  tnde- 
pendencia  and  the  monitor  HuAscar.  The  E^ 
meraldn  was  sunk  by  the'  HnAsear,  but  the  latter 
on  18  October  fell  in  wth  the  Cochrane  and 
Blanco  of  tfie  Chilean  navy  north  of  Point 
Melillones.  A  fight  of  great  seventy  ensued; 
Only  86  men  were  left  alive  on  ^oard  the  ffud^ 
rar,  out  of  the  complement  of  216,  when  she 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  This  vessel  was  re< 
paired  and  added  to  the  Oilean  navy.  Pisagua 
was  captured  from  the  Bolivians  tnr  Chileari 
warships.  On  18  Nov.  1879,  the  allies  were 
defeated  lit  the  battle  of  San  Francisco,  btit 
before  the  dose  of  the  same  month  they  Scored 
a  dearly  bought  success  against  the  Chilean 
fopces  to  the  battle  of  Tarapaci.    Ch^ean  divi-^ 


sidns  commanded  by  General  Bo^iuedano  in- 
vested the  town  of  Moquegua,  and  on  23  March 
1880  entered  Torata.  Two  months  later  the 
city  of  Tacna  (now  the  capital  of  the  Chilean 
iirovince  of  that  name)  was  taken  (26  May). 
The  tro^  of  the  allies,  including  5,120  Peru- 
vians and  3,200  Bolivians,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Montero^  and  the  Bolivian  President, 
General  Campero.  sustained  a  crushing  defeat 
Arica,  the  port  of  this  district,  was  attacked  by 
die  land  and  sea  forces  of  Chile:  in  June,  and 
fell  after  mMitif^  a  desperate  resbtance.  In 
order  to  emphasise  the  defeat  and  to  cripple 
the  more  important  members  of  tlie  alliance, 
the  Pertivian  coast  was  laid  waste,  Mollendo 
Was  destTx>yed,  Callao  and  other  ports  block- 
aded and  an  expedition  under  Eaxiuedano's 
eommand  made  ready  to  proceed  to  Luna.  See 
Pbru. 

As  the  fruits  of  her  victorv,  C^le  took 
frpm  Bolivia  the  districts  of  Cobija  and  Ata« 
cama;  from  Peru  the  coa^  tine  north  of  die 
Bolivian  possessions  to,  and  including,  condi- 
tionally, Ae  province  of  Tacna.  Thus  Qiile's 
territonr  on  the  Paci^e  was  extended  north- 
ward from  the  old  boundanr,  at  lat  24^  S. 
One  of  the  allies  was  ctit  off  from  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  by  way  of  l^e 
Pacific  Ocean;  and  a  strategic  frontier  was 
established  against  the  other  ally.  A  truce, 
instead  of  a  treaty,  was  concluded  between 
Bolivia  and  Chile  after  the  war,  the  seatunent 
of  the  Bolivians  being  utterly  averse  to  any  per- 
manent arrangement  which  did  not  giye  mem 
access  to  the  sea.  Renewal  of  negotiations  for 
a  definite  treaty,  which  should  include  the  con- 
ettssion  of  a  seaport,  was  repeatedly  urged  by 
Bolivia,  but  witfaoot  effect  Peru,  by  tlK  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Anc6n  (1883),  surrendered 
to  Chile  absolutely  the  valuable  nitrate  district 
of^Tarapad^  but  with  respect  to  the  Tacna- 
Arica  region  a  pectiUar  convention  w»  made. 
It  was  agreed  that  Tacna- Arica  should  be  gov^ 
emed  by  Chile  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  should  decide  wliethte  it  would  be 
better  for  the  province  to  revert  to  Pern  or 
to  be  administered  by  diiie  in  the  future—' 
the  country  thus  rejected  by  popular  vote  re- 
ceivii^  from  die  other  country  $10,000^000  silver 
by  way  of  compensation.  Over  32  ycais  have 
passed,  and  the  Peruvian  government  has  re- 
peated!/ urged  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  but  the 
plebiscite  has  not  yet  been  held.  The  regions 
that  then  changed  hands  now  ioim  the  nordi- 
emmoit  zone  of  Qnle.  Hie  Bolivian  fnmtier 
was  settled  by  the. treaty. iof  October  1904. 

Some  of  the  amendments  <to  the  constitution 
referred  to  above  were  adopted  before  the  out- 
break ol  the  war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia.  They 
embodied  the  liberal  ideas  which,  in  1674^  tn- 
nmphed  over  the  comerrittioa  ot  the  proprie- 
tors-of  large  csutes,  a  class  practically  ^xmnat- 
ing'  the  government's  policy  up  to  that  time. 
The  most  forceful  of  the  liberal  leacJkrs  who 
effected  this  importantpolitlcal  change  was  Bal- 
maoeda,  a  member  of  Cx>n]Brress  in  1866,  Minister 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  at  the^time  ol  the 
war  with  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and,  ijfl88S,  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  repiiblicr  Balmaceda's 
advocacy  of  measures  relating  to  internal  im- 
provements, a  system  of  popular  education  and 
the  separation  of  Churcii  and  State,  created 
bitter  antagonism.    United  in  opposition  to  hhs 
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were  all  tkose  who  disafyproYed  of  his  vigorous 
liberalism  on  principle,  and  all  who  were  jeal* 
OQS  of  his  power  as  an  individual.  In  1888 
the  country  was  plunged  into  dvil  war.  The 
operations  of  the  forces  of  the  revolutionists 
were  directed  by  a  junta  representing  Congress. 
The  President  assumed  the  powers  of  a  dictator 
for  the  defense  of  his  pontion;  but  he  was  de-> 
feated,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  on  19  £>ec. 
1891.  The  opinion  prevailed  in  Chile,  when 
this  conflict  was  at  its  height,  that  the  United 
States  government,  through  Minister  Patrick 
Egan,  was  showing  favor  to  the  cause  of  Bal* 
maceda,  and  discriminatang  against  the  Con- 
gressional party.  The  fierce  resentment  felt 
by  the  latter  expressed  itself  in  aa  attack  upon 
sailors  of  the  Usited  States  cruiser  BcMmoi% 
who  became  involved,  while  on  shore,  in  a 
brawl  with  Chilean  sailors.  There  was  a  riot 
of  the  populace  in  the  streets,  and  several  of 
the  Baltimore's  men  were  seriously  or  mortally 
wounded.  When  a  report  of  this  indignity 
reached  Washington,  suitable  representations 
were  made  by  &e  authorities  there,  but  un* 
fortunately  it  was  necessary  to  address  such 
representations  to  a  merely  provisional  govern- 
ment at  Santiago.  The  latter  not  onl^  refused 
the  demand  for  satisfaction,  but  insisted  that 
the  men  who  had  been  assaulted  should  be 
handed  over  to  Chile  for  trial  as  criminals. 
The  management  of  Chilean  affairs  was  en* 
trusted  to  President  Montt,  and  the  demand  of 
the  United  States  was  empha^sized  by  the  send- 
ing of  two  additional  warships  to  Chile.  The 
new  President  tendered  apologies  for  the  dis- 
courtesy of  the  provisional  government,  as  well 
as  for  the  attadc  upon  men  wearing  the  uni- 
fonn  of  the  United  States:  and  compensation 
was  made  to  the  womidea  sailors,  or  to  the 
famflies  of  those  who  had  died. 

Chile  and  Argentina  had  agreed  that  therr 
common  boundary  should  be  a  line  running 
along  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  which  was  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  the  watershed  throughout. 
Discovery  of  this  error  occasioned  disputes  at 
first,  and  finallv  a  resort  to  arbitration.  By 
mediation  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  an  agreement  was  reached  as  to  the 
northern  districts.  The  more  intricate  southern 
portion  was  surveyed  bv  a  boundary  commis* 
sion  under  Sir  T.  W.  Holdich;  and  King  Ed- 
ward of  England,  as  arbitrator,  issued-  the 
award  in  1902.  On  28  May  1902,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Chile  and  the  Argenftine  Republic 
concluded  two  important  agreements,  the  first 
of  which  provides  for  die  arbitration  of  all 
questions  not  affecting  constitutkinal  precepts; 
or  that  cannot  be  settled  by  direct  negotiations. 
It  is  entitled  a  ^General  Treaty  of  Arbitration,* 
aaid  the  desire  is  expressed  in  its  introductory 
cUuse  *to  settle  by  f  riendly  methods  whatever 
questions  may  arise  between  the  two  tountries.' 
The  second  agreement  is  entitled  a  ^Convention 
OB  Naval  Armaments,'  which  has  f4he  object 
of  removing  all  causes  of  ansdety  and  sus- 
pkion.'  The  two  governments  ^renouhte  the 
aoquisitk>n  of  the  war  vesseb  they  have  in  con- 
stniclsoB  and  the  making  for  the  present  of  any 
new  acquisitions;*  agreeing,-  moreover,  to  re- 
duce their  respective  fleets  until  they  ai-rive  at 
*a  prudent  equilibrium.* 

On  25  May  1995  Sefk>r  Alejandro  Lira 
sipied  the  A.  B.  C.  peace  treaty  at  Buenos 
Acres.     Diploinatic  relations  with  Peru  were 


severed  in  1909  but  no  serious  results  ensued. 
On  10  July  1911  King  George  of  £np:land  ren- 
dered his  award  in  the  long-standing  Alsop 
claim,  assigning  $935,000  to  the  Alsop  firm.  The 
original  amount  of  the  claim  was  $3,00(^000  with 
interest.  Chile  paid  the  amount  13  November 
through  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
in  1913  the  railway  from  Arica  on  the  coast  of 
Chile  to  the  Bolivian  plateau  was  completed. 
The  control  of  this  railway  is  to  be  retained  by 
Chile  for  15  years,  that  is,  until  1928.  In  1915 
Chile  felt  very  keenly  the  effects  of  the  Great 
War;  die  suspension  of  her  credit  in  Europe, 
the  loss  of  her  export  market  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  secure  her  imports  from  new  sources. 
Readjustment  soon  took  place,  however,  and 
in  some  cases  on  a  healthier  ba[sis.  Bad  credit 
practices  have  been  destroyed;  desirable  re- 
trenchment in  public  expenditures  was  in  some 
cases  enforced.  Trade  losses  in  one  direction 
were  made  up  in  many  instances  by  gains  in 
other  directions,  and,  in  some  cases,  more  nat- 
ural routes  and  relations  were  established. 
Chile  protested  to  Great  Britain  in  1916,  against 
the  destruction  of  the  German  cruiser  Dresden 
by  a  British  fleet  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands,  and  received  an 
apolo^  from  the  latter  starting  that  the  Dresden 
had  not  accepted  internment  and  that  it  was 
destroyed  to  protect  shipping.  This  apology 
was  accepted  by  Chile.  Germany  protested  to 
Chile,  denving  the  alle^tions  of  the  British 
note  and  demanding  satisfaction.  This  protest 
was  returned  by  Chile.  (See  Latin  America 
Airo  THE  War).  President  Juan  Luis  San- 
f  uentes,  representing  the  Liberal  Democrats  or 
neji^Balmacedists  took  ofiice  23  Dec.  1915. 
/^Qovcmmcnt.— The  constitution  of  25  May 
y^  1833  is  still  in  force,  though  repeatedly 
amended.  That  fundamental  law  establishea 
for  Chile  a  form  of  government,  with  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial  brandies,  which  at 
first  sight  a|>pears  to  be  genuinely  republican; 
but  the  oligarchical  tendencies  are  much 
stronger  than  in  any  other  South  American 
coumry.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
national  Congress,  composed  of  the  chamber  of 
senators*  with  members  elected  for  a  term  of 
six  years  by  direct  vote  and  by  provinces,  in  the 
]Mroportion  of  one  senator  to  each  three  depu- 
ties; and  the  chamber  of  deputies,  witb  mem- 
bers elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  To 
represent  Congress  in  the  period  of  its  recess, 
there  ts  a  permanent  committee  of  14  members, 
one-half  <mosen  by  each  chamber.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic  holds  office  for  five  years, 
and  cannot  be  re-elected  for  the  next  consecu- 
tive period.  A  Council  of  State,  composed  of 
11  members,  some  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  others  by  the  chambers,  has 
the  power  to  intervene  in  certain  appointments, 
and  its  consent  is  necessary  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  laws,  the  granting  of  pardons  and  some 
other  matters.  This  council  is  not  to  be  con- 
tused with  the  Cabinet,  in  which  there  are  but 
six  ministers  or  secretaries:  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior;  of  Foreign  Affairs;  of  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction ;  of  War  and  the  Navy;  of  the 
Treasury;  of  Industries  and  Public  Works.  The 
judicial  branch  of  the  government  comprises: 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  located  at  Santi- 
ago, and  composed  of  seven  members,  with 
authority  over  all  other  tribunals  of  tne  re- 
public; the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the  districts 
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of  Tacna,  Serena,  Valparabo,  Samiago,  Talca 
and  Concepcidn;  one  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace  in  each  department  of  the  republic  {  and 
sub-delegation  of  minor  district  iudges.  Juries 
exist  only  for  suits  involving  the  question  of 
abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Senators 
must  not  be  less  than  36  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  a  fixed  income  of  $2,000  a  year.  Deputies 
also  must  be  not  less  than  36  years  of  age ;  and, 
they  must  be  possessed  of  a  £xed  income  of 
$500  per  annum  and,  also  like  senators,  •  serve 
without  salary.  Every  married  male  Chilean 
of  21.  or  unmarried  man  of  25,  not  civilly  dis- 
qualified  by  judicial  act,  is  an  elector.  It  is 
provided  however,  that  he  must  be  able  to 
read  ana  write  and  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  property.  The  literacy  test  disfranchises  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half  of  the  possible 
electorate.  This  makes  the  members  of  the 
Congress  the  choice  of  a  few  electors.  The 
President,  who  must  be  a  native  Chilean  of  not 
less  than  30  years  of  age,  is  chief  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  He  is  elected  by  representa- 
tives who  are  themselves,  by  direct  vote  of  the 
whole  electorate,  sent  to  a  special  congress  for 
the  purpose.  The  President  is  forbidden  to 
leave  the  country  either  during  his  term  of 
office  or  in  the  following  year  without  sanction 
of  Congress.  His  salary  is  $15,000  per  annum. 
He  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  Council  of 
State  of  11  members,  five  of  whom  he  appoints, 
while  six  are  appointed  by  the  Senate.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  Council  of  State^  the  President 
may  convene  extraordinaiy  sessions.  In  the 
event  of  the  President's  death  or  abdication, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  becomes  Vice-> 
President  and  chief  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  President  is^  ex  officio,  chief  of  the  army. 
The  executive  is  represented  in  each  depart- 
ment by  a  public  prosecutor,  who  initiates  civil 
and  criminal  prosecutions  and  is  an  officer  de* 
pendent  on  the  ministries  of  justice  and  of  the 
interior.  Limitations  of  the  presidential  in* 
fluence  and  its  subordination  to  the  legislative 
power  appear  very  dearly  in  the  circtnnstance 
that  the  Cabinet  must  resign  if  it  encounters  an 
adverse  vote  in  Congress. 

Bducationw—  In  many  parts  of  Chile  educa- 
tion scarcely  touches  the  common  people ;  but, 
so  far  as  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  con- 
cerned, the  educational  systeni  is  fairly  well 
developed.  Elementaiy  education  is  free,  but 
not  compulsory ;  and  although  there  are  schools 
of  some  kind  in  all  towns,  75  or  80  per  cent  of 
the  ^pulation  as  a  whole  must  be  called  illit- 
erate. The  University  of  Chile  in  its  variotis 
departments  (including  law,  engineering,  medi- 
cine, philosophy  and  the  fine  art^)  nas  an 
attendance  of  1,300.  Other  pubHc  educational 
institutions  are  the  National  Institute,  widi 
1,200  pupils;  Institute  of  Pedagogy;  about  3) 
lyceums  of  secondary  instruction  tor  men;  and 
15  lyceums  for  girls;  6  normal  elchoolt;  a  con- 
servatory  of  music;  a  commercial . institute ; 
ulso  schools  of  fine  arts,  agricultttre,  arts  and 
trades,  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf*inutes,  pro- 
fessional schools  for  girls  and  industrial  saxools. 
Private  educational  establishments  are  numer- 
ous and  receive  pupils  from  other  Latin 
American  countries.  The  Roman  Catholic  Uni^ 
versity  has  courses  of  engineering  and  law. 
There  are  several  musetmis  of  natural  history 
and  line  arts;  an  astronomical  observatory 
and  meteof ological  observatories ;  botanical  gar^ 


dens  and,  in  various  parts  of  the  cMintry,  41 
public  libraries,  with  240,000  volumes.  At 
Copiap6,  La  Serena  and  Santiago  there  are 
mining  schools;  and  agricultural  schools  at 
Chilian,  Ccmcepdon,  Ancud  and  other  cities. 
In  1916  the  Cbilean  legislature  voted  to  es- 
tablish a-  school  of  mining  at  Antof  agasta  ow- 
ing to  the  importance  which  that  province  has 
assumed  in  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  nation;  and  with  a  view  to  train- 
ing native  engineers  and  to  encourage  the  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
Antofa^ta  and  promoting  their  esqiloitatunL 
Exceedingly  interesting  are  the  statistics  relat- 
ing to  iastmction  in  Magallanes  Territory,  for 
it  is  shown  that  77.77  per  cent  of  all  inhabitants 
of  that  territory^  above  the  age  of  six  years, 
can  read  and  wnte ;  1.89  per  cent  can  read  but 
cannot  write;  and  only  20.33  per  cent  are  en- 
tirely unlettered.  But  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  Chile  as  a  whole  is,  as  we  have 
just  said,  nearly  four  times  greater.  Comparing 
the  Chilean  population  of  Magallanes  Territory 
with  the  foreign  element,  the  former  shows 
2S3i  per  cent  of  illiteracy  as  against  1323  per 
cent  for. the  latter.  A  still  more  favorable 
result  is  obtained  if  we  scrutinize  the  reports 
of  primary  and  secondary  .schools  in  that  ter- 
ritory. It  appears  that  more  <lhan.d3  per  cent 
of  all  children  of  school  agd  there  can  read  and 
write,  while  less  than  17  per  cent  must  be 
classed  provisionally  among  illiterates.  The 
Report  of  the  Consmtssioner  of  Education  for 
the  year  ended  30  June  1915  (Washington  1915) 
contains  the  statement:  <The  budget  passed  by 
the  Chilean  Congress  (for  the  year  1915-16), 
carries  $122,450  (United  States  currency)  for 
public  instruction.  This  is  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  entire  budget  and  represents  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  puoHc  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion, whkh  is  stipplied  mamly  by  the  provincial 
governments*^  Aibcording  to  the  latest  aannal 
of  the  Chilean  bureau  of  statistics  there  were 
3,131  public  £tnd  506  private  primary  schools  in 
diile  at  the  close  of  the  year  1913,  wi^  318,000 
and  61,000  putnls  respectively;  16  public  and  2 
private  normal  schools  with  2,650  and  225  pupils 
respectively;  86  public  and  120  private  second- 
ary schools  with  25,500  and  17,400  pupils  re* 
spectively;  11  public  and  10  private  commercial 
schools,  3,660  and  1,690  pupils  respectively; 
special  -schools  of  the  army  numbered  6  and 
there  were  7  spetial  sdiools  of  the  navy.  The 
cost  of  maintaintxig  the  public  primary  schools 
in  1915  was  $2,945,310. 

It  is  proper  to  note  under  this  heading  that 
the  Spanish  language,  as. written  and  spoken  in 
Chile,  differs'  from  the  standard  Castiiian  in 
many  respects.  For  exanmie,  the  iiiitial  a  in 
9uch  words  as  general  is  changed  to  ;'.  Com- 
pare in  the  fasUiognaphy  the  titles  <Historia 
Jeneral^>  <Onso  Jeneral-> 

Agncuhuial  and  Pastors!  Indostriesr— 
The  extent  of  lands  capable  of  being  utilized 
for  agriculture  is  estimated  at  somewhat  more 
than  146^000  square  miles;  but  one4ialf  of  this 
is  covered  by  forests  and  woods,  a  littile  more 
than  one-eighth  is  properly  pa^ture^land,  and 
one-tenth  irrigated  areas  or  Can  readily  enough 
be  made  productive  by  irrigiftiott.  About  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  area  of  Chile  may  be  classed 
as  plains  not  requiring  irrigation,  and  the  soil 
has  been  built  up  by  silt  brought  down  in  the 
flooding  mountain  streams.    The  maiii  crops  are 
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wlwat^  maize,  barley,  ]potat0e3>  rye,  oats  and 
forage  plants.  In  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the 
north  —  in  Tacna,  Tarapaca,  Atacama  and 
Coquimbo  —  maize .  gives  two  crops  annually. 
Other  products  are  grapes,  many  of  the  sub' 
tropical  fruits,  tobacco,  sugar-beets,  honey  and 
hemp.  Vineyards  exist  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity to  Llanquihue.  In  the  north,  from 
Tacna  to  Aconcagua,  the  slopes  of  the  irrigated 
valleys  are  clothed  with  the  luxuriant  green 
of  the  vines.  And  in  these  irrigated  valleys, 
from  Atacama  to  Chile's  northern  boundary, 
there  are  generous  crops  of  figs,  pomegranates 
aind  olives.  Some  of  the  Chilean  tropical  fruits 
are  exceptionally  fine.     There  is  an  immense 

f razing  area  in  Magallanes  Territory,  near  the 
traits  of  Magellan;  and  sheep  and  cattle 
thrive  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  horses 
bred  in  the  central  zones  are  short-bodied  but 
powerful  animals.  Many  conditions  favoring 
agricultural  development  are  present;  but  other 
conditions  are  very  unfavorable.  Nearly  all 
the  agricultural  land  of  the  Central  or  Longitu- 
dinal Valley^  especially  from  Cautin  up  to 
Aconcagua,  m  the  provinces  of  Valdivia  and 
Llanquinue  on  the  south  and  Coquimbo  on  the 
north,  is  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  families  of 
Spanish  descent  or  others  who  have  been  ''^ab- 
sorbed into  the  local  oligarchy,®  ^Although 
the  law  provides  that  land  shall  be  divided  up 
into  equal  shares  among  all  children,  a  kind  ol 
patriarchal  system  prevails;  and  although  a 
mansion  or  hacienda  may  shelter  a  group  of 
families^  the  agricultural  estates  themselves  are 
not   split   up.     Consequently  in   these   central 

grovinces  large  estates  are  the  rule.*  There  is 
ttle  modem  enterprise ;  antiguated  agricultural 
methods  are  still  favored;  leisurely  and  waste- 
ful ways  persist.  Life  on  the  hadendas  h 
often  very  pleasant.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
large,  well  built,  delightfully  equipped  and 
money  is  plentiful.  In  the  irrigated  valleys  of 
the  north  also  much  of  the  land  is  held  by  the 
ruling  classes.  There  remain  districts  not  yet 
absorbed  £or  development,  but  the  chief  draw* 
backs  of  these  are  isolation,  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  labor. 

In  1913-14  the  j^rindpal  crops,  with  their 
acreage  and  production,  were  as  follows :  Wheat 
1,018,382  acres.  8,787,852  cwts.;  barley,  152,625 
acres,  2,386^157  cwts. :  oats,  121,615  acres,  1,267,- 
815  cwts.;  maize.  5&609  acres,  752,791  cwts.; 
beans,  76,188  acres,  737,626  cwts.;  potatoes,  81,- 
299  acres,  197,338  tons:  vines,  162,902  acres, 
45,981,056  gallons  of  wine.  On  31  Dec  1913 
the  Uve  stock  of  Chile  comprised  457.845  horses, 
38,193  mules,  1,96&^  oxen,  4,602,317  sheep 
and  221,384  pigs.  Dairy  farms  and  the  pro- 
duction  of  butter  and  cheese  are  on  the  in- 
crease. In  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego 
large  tracts  of  country  are  devoted  to  sheep* 
farming. 

The  total  wool  production  of  Chile  in  1916 
was '20,000,000  pounds,  more  than  twice  that  o£ 
Fern.  the.  other  great  wool  ffrowkig  country  pi 
South  America  on  the  Pacific  coast  As  Chile 
does  not  export  agricultursd  products  to  any 
great  extent,  the  European  War  did  not  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  agricultural  situation.  In 
the  latter  .^t  of  1914  the  closing  of  the  nitrate 
fields  dg^nved  the  farmers  in  t&  south  tempo- 
rarilv  oFa  good  market  for  their  productct,  but 
a  full  and  complete  recovery  was  soon  effected. 
LabQr.-^A  system  of  manageni?^  whadi  it 


a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  described 
in  the  foregoing  section  prevails  on  the  large 
estates.  A  landed  proprietor  allows  any  farm 
laborer  to  take  up  as  much  land  as  he  can 
till  with  the  assistance  of  his  family.  He 
|>ays  no  rent,  and  the  produce  of  the  land 
IS  his  own;  but  he  has  to  sell  his  services 
to  the  landlord,  whenever  need  for  them 
arises,  at  less  than  one-half  of  the  prevail- 
ing local  rate.  Thus  a  permanent  supply 
of  labor  is  secured  by  the  landlord,  and  occa- 
sional employment  by  the  laborer,  or  inquilino, 
as  he  is  called  (Lat.  inquHinus,  Sp.  inquilino, 
tei^nt;  compare  pedn^  day-laborer).  The  tn- 
quUinos  are  obliged  to  work'  for  the  landlords 
at  the  time  their  own  little  farms  need  attention. 
The  evils  of  the  system  are  felt  by  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  since  the  mquuinos,  whose 
own  farms  are  perforce  under-cultivated  by 
women  and  children,  naturally  render  apathetic 
and  inefiident  service  on  the  oig  estates.  Con- 
tributory to  the  maintenance  of  such  economic- 
ally unsound  arrangements  is  the  character  of 
the  peasantry.  There  is  a  strong  element  of 
Indian  blood  (Araucanian,  etc.)  in  the  Chilean 
laboring  classes  generally;  and  although  hardv 
and  fairly  hard-working,  when  well  directed, 
they  cannot  easily  be  transferred  from  one 
place  or  occupation  to  another.  They  lack  en- 
terprise but  nave  patience,  when  sober,  and 
uncommon  powers  of  endurance  at  all  times. 
Professor  Ross  makes  the  assertion  that  the 
dominant  dass  of  landed  proprietors  In  Chile 
was,  as  a  whole,  not  averse  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  regime  of  paper  money,  under 
which  the  peso  fell  far  below  its  former  value; 
because  when  the  peso  depreciated  farm  wages 
did  not  ri^  in  equal  or  corresponding  degree, 
so  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  hacendado  or  landr 
lord  was  reduced  by  a  substantial  amount. 
Chilean  laboring  men  are  beginning,  however,  to 
have  dearer  ideas  in  regard  to  abuse  of  privi- 
lege. A  general  strike  occurred  in  1913,  and  a 
labor  deputation  visited  the  President  of  the 
Republic  The  demands  of  the  strikers  included 
the  redemption  at  par  of  the  paper  currency^ 
the  legal  tender  currency  being  worth  onlv  TOyi 
cents  at  the  time;  recognition  of  employers' 
liability  for  acddents  and  establishment  of  an 
eight-hour  working  day.  The  Chilean  govern- 
ment has  recently  adopted  measures  of  con- 
sideration for  mothers  working  in  factories.  A 
special  room  is  provided  in  factories  where 
mothers  may  keep  their  children  under  one  year 
of  age,  and  may  spend  one  hour  of  the  word- 
ing day  in  caring  for  them  without  any  loss  in 
wage. 

The  shutting  down  of  the  nitrate  plants  in 
the  latter  half  of  1914  seriously  affected  over 
50,000  laborers  in  the  nitrate  industries.  The 
government  was  obliged  to  transport  large  num- 
bers with  thdr  families  to  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts  where  their  {uresence  served  to  depress 
the  wa«:e  of  the  agijicultural  laborera  Early  in 
1915,  the  nitrate  market  greatly  unproved,  and 
the  nitrate  laborers  were  all  returned  to  their 
own  fidd  of  his^  wages,  fhe  enylovees  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  oT  the  central 
provinces  alsq  suffered  severely  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war  because  the  mills  cuirtailed  produce 
tion.  The  miners  were  Uttle  affected  by  un- 
employment although  en^iployers  complained  of 
their  inability  to.  secure  adequate  currency  for 
the  paym^t  ot  thdr  men.     Xh^  ^ricultural 
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laborers  suffered  least  of  all  as  agriculture  was 
little  affected  and  the  war  tended  to  raii^e  the 
pMec~^o^agricultural  products. 

Mining.r~The  deposits  of  nitrate  of 
or  Chilean  saltpetre  (salitre),  are  in  Tac  , 
Tarapaca,  Antofagasta  and  Atacama,  and  theu: 
preservation  is  due  to  the  rainlessness  of  those 
northern  provinces.  Measured  from  north  to 
south,  the  deposits  extend  about  300  miks. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
salitreras  has  as  yet  been  *  thoroughly  investi- 
gated; but  surveys  of  2^2  square  miles  in 
that  region,  whicm  was  once  the  bed  of  an 
inland  sea,  were  followed  by  the  publication 
of  the  statement  that  244,000^000  tons  remained 
as  a  supply  for  the  future.  The  annual  expor* 
tation  of  salitre  previous  to  1915  exceeded 
2,000,000  tons,  valued  at  five-sixths  of  the  entire 
export  trade.  But  the  exports  of  nitrate  in 
1915  were  worth  $77,981,158,  as  compared  with 

ill  11,454,397  in  1913.  The  development  was  bc- 
ow  normal  for  reasons  stated  under  Banldng 
and  Finance.  (See  also  Commerce  —  conclud- 
ing paragraphs).  In  1914  the  exports  of  salitre 
fell  to  40,147,463  quintals  (of  101.4  pounds) ; 
but  in  1916  it  had  risen  to  64,781,125  quintals, 
or  more  than  3,000,000  tons,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  nitrate  business  in  (Thile.  Th^ 
revenue  from  the  export  tax  on  nitrates  and 
iodine  (a  by-prodtict  of  the  extraction  of 
nitrate  from  the  raw  ore)  is  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  public  revenue.  The  exports 
of  nitrate  in  1917  were  less  than  in  1916  owing 
to  lack  of  shippincr  facilities  to  transport  the 
stock  on  hand  The  Chilean  government,  on 
16  April  1917,  sold  at  auction  large  trac^  of 
nitrate  lands  and  purchases  were  ma^irl^y  U 
companies,  three  of  whose  bids  airifmnted  to 
smore  than  $1,000^000  each.  Only  two  of  the 
ft^cts  offered  were  not  sold.' 

Next  in  importance  are  copper  ores,  which 
abound  in  the  ancient  cordillera  of  the  coast 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  the  central 
and  northern  zones.  The  copper  output  of 
Chile  is  increasing,  owing  to  the  development  of 
large  copper  properties  in  which  North  Ameri- 
can capital  is  invested.  Copper  exports  ad- 
vanced from  $10,337,351  in  1913  to  $15,143,802 
In  1915.  During  1916  Chile  exported  the  largest 
amount  of  copper  in  her  history.  120,756  tons  as 
against  113,913  tons  in  1915.  This  increase  was 
due  to  the  large  output  of  the  Churquicamate 
and  Teniente  mines.  In  1917  the  copper  mines 
of  Chile  were  being  increased,  enlarged  and 
improved.  Iron  mines  in  the  Coquimbo  dis- 
trict are  also  being  developed  by  American 
capitalists.  Large  quantities  of  gold  were  ob- 
tained during  the  first  century  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  by  the  use  of  unpaid  native  labon  In 
the  18th  century  the  output  of  silver  was -large 
enough  to  be,  perhaps,  misleading;  for  (Thfle 
is  much  less  a  land  of  predous  metals  or  pre- 
cious stones  than  the  equatorial  lands  of  South 
America;  but,  in  adcfition  to  cop|>er  and  iron, 
Chile  has  coal  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  The  principal  mining  centre  is  the 
coastal  region  south  of  the  nver  Bio-Uo,  as 
far  as  the  port  of  Lebu.  Deposits  have  been 
fotmd  still  farther  south.  The  coal  fields  of 
the  province  of  Arattco,  it  is  estimated,  con- 
tain over  1.800,000,000  tons.  The  coal  mining 
companies  have  invested  in  this  industry  over 
$7,500,000  and  now  prodoce  over  1,000,000  tons 
of  coal  per  year.    The  product  of  these  mines 


is  from  10  to  20  per  cent  below  the  standard  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Native 
coal  is  used  in  the  factories  at  Lota  and 
Coronel;  on  Chilean  steamers  and  railways. 
The  most  interesting:  development  of  coal  min- 
ing in  South  America  is  at  Lota  and  adjoining 
regions  in  the  province  of  Concepdon,  The 
territory  of  Magellan  has  no  mineral  resources 
that  ^  can  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
provinces  of  the  north  and  centre  of  the  re- 
public Vdns  of  coal  (lignite),  not  of  the  best 
quality,  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  mined 
at  the  Loreto^  near  Punta  Arenas,  and  copper 
ores  are  obtained  at  Cutter  Cove  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Brunswick.  There  are  washings  of 
auriferous  soils  at  some  points  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  the  Minas  River:  and  calcareous  and 
other  salts  exist.  Mining  is  still  in  the  initial 
stage  in  Chile.  The  number  of  work-people 
employed  in  mining  in  1914  was  71,106,  of 
whom  43,979  were  engaged  in  nitrate  of  soda 
workings,  8>105  at  coal  mines  and  11,142  at  cop- 
per mines.  Chile  possesses  rich  iron  mines,  but 
the  absence  of  good  coking  coal  has  been  a 
great  handicap  to  the  iron  industry.  Plans  were 
bdng  made,  in  1917,  to  use  charcoal  in  the 
smelters,  and  Swedish  and  Belgian  experts, 
familiar  with  the  iron  industry,  were  experi- 
menting in  Chile  where  good  charcoal  is 
abundant. 

Antofagasta  is  one  of  the  departments  of 
Oiile  richest  in  nuneral  wealth.  Alum,  salt, 
sulphur,  nitrates,  aluminum,  borax,  carbonate 
of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium^  cobalt,  carbonate 
of  soda,  nickel  and  potassium  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  district.  One  of  the  largest 
known  deposits  of  low-grade  copper  is  at 
Qiuquicamata  and  is  being  worked  by  the 
Chile  Exploration  Company.  Other  extensive 
deposits  exist  at  Caspana,  Cerro  Gordo,  Conchi, 
(Hiacaya,  Chug-Chug,  Desesperado,  El  Cobre, 
Huacazul,  Muanta-Jayita,  Lagarto,  Lomas 
Bayas,  Mantos  Blancos,  Moctezuma,  Naguayan. 
Nuevo  Tamayo,  San  Lorenzo  and  a  score  oi 
other  places,  some  of  which  yield  high-grade 
ores.  There  were  copper  smelters  at  CoTama, 
Chuquicamata,  Gatico,  Antofagasta  and  sev- 
eral other  places ;  and  additional  smelters  were 
being^  projected  in  1917.  Iron,  in  various  com- 
binations, exists  through  the  province;  and 
mercury^  blue  vitrol,  gypsum,  tnpoti  and  zinc 
among  its  unexploitcd^  wealth.  The  gypsum 
covers  the  desert  plains  over  large  areas. 

^  Manufactures.-- The  more  important  indus- 
tries of  Chile,  after  the  chemical  and  metallur- 
gical, are  those  concerned  with  the  manufac- 
ture or  preparation  of  food  substances,  bever- 
ages, textiles,  clothing,  leather,  woodworldng 
(mcludini^  furniture  and  carriage  building)  and 
pottery.  In  19!  7  there  were  over  ^,2W  fac- 
tories, employing  80,697"  dperatives,  of  whom 
27,138  were  women  and  6,443  children. 

Six  Chilean  concerns  msdce  china  and  glass- 
ware and  the  *Fa'brica  de  Vfdrios*  (Window- 
glass  Factory)  and  the  «Sociedad  Nadonal  de 
Vidrios*  (National  Window-glass  Company), 
both  in  Santiago,  employ  over  2,000  vrorkmcn. 
The  latter  has  a  capadty  of  over  25.000  pounds 
of  glass  a  da^r.  The  manufacture  ot  plate  glass 
was  begun  m  1917.  Beer  and  wine  bottles, 
demijohns  and  other  heavy  utility  glassware 
are  made  by  the  *Sociedad  Fabrica  Nadonal 
de  Vidrios,*  which  has  a  capadty  of  36,00(L'000 
bottles,  wMch  was  (1917)  suHkient  to  su^ly 
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the  entire  demand  of  the  country.  Several 
paeking-houses  had  begun  to  carry  on  a  profit^ 
able  business  in  Chile  in  1916.  and  in  1917 
•La  Compania  Frigorifica  de  Puerto  Natales,* 
with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  and  a  capacity  of 
500,000  sheep  a  year,  was  under  construction 
at  Ultima  Esperanza,  in  Magallanes  Territory. 
All  the  refrigerator  plants  were  paying  divi- 
dends of  about  100  per  cent  a  year,  so  great 
was  the  rush  of  business  caused  by  the  European 
War.  The  annual  consumption  of  paper  and 
paper  products  in  Chile  was,  in  1917,  a  little 
less  than  H<X)0,000,  of  which  over  $3,000,000 
was  imported.  The  local  product  consisted 
principally  of  colored  poster,  cover  paper,  wrap- 
ping paper  and  cardboard. 

There  are  more  than  100  factories  in  Chile 
manufacturing  ready-made  clothing,  underwear, 
shirts  and  waterproofs.  A  very  large  part  or 
the  output  of  these  factories  is  sold  in  the  local 
market  as  imported  goods.  The  knitting  indus- 
try developed  greatly  between  1900  and  1917. 
On  the  latter  date  there  were  17  factories  in 
Santiago  alone.  One  cordage  factory,  *La 
Sodedad  Industrial  de  las  Andes',  employed  350 
hands  in  1917  and  was  unable  to  supply  the 
local  demand.  It  was  making  an  extensive  j 
propaganda  to  encourage  the  growth  of  hemp 
m  Chile.  The  Santiago  Liunber  and  Ship 
Company  manufactures  half  the  packing  boxes 
in  Chile  and  has  a  large  output  of  shingles 
(1917).  The  European  War  called  into  bemg 
several  furniture  factories  in  Chile,  and  nimier- 
ous  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
food  stuflFs.  Forty  of  these  were  represented 
at  the  Chilean  Industrial  Exposition  opened 
at  Santiago  in  September  1916;  yet  these  were 
^nly  a  small  part  of  the  food  producing  fac- 
tories of  the  country.*  More  than  150  factories 
are  engaged  in  the  making  of  alcohol,  liquors, 
beers  and  other  drinks;  and  about  40  in  the 
manufacture  of  mineral  waters.  In  1915  there 
were  139  establishments  in  Chile  turning  out 
paper  and  paper  products.  Of  these  99  also 
did  a  general  printing  and  binding  business  and 
12  conducted  lithographing  establishments. 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these  factories 
was,  in  1916,  over  $6^000,000.  More  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  paper 
business  in  Chile  is  European. 

The  total  number  of  factory  employees  is 
distributed  as  follows:  Breweries,  4,225;  g^ass 
and  pottery,  1,053  vjood  products,  12,068;  gas 
and  electncitv,  l,z08;  shipyards,  1,034;  cloth- 
ing, 14,016;  furniture  and  wood  products,  12,- 
393;  building  supplies,  1,365;  textiles,  2,568  r 
metal  products,  6,880;  paper  and  printing 
4,731  {  leather  and  furs,  12,279;  drugs  and 
diemicals,  2,871;  tobacco  products,  1,735; 
carriages  and  other  vehicles,  1,530;  miscella- 
neous, 731 ;  total,  80,697. 

Tariffs.— Imports,  being  subject  to  specific 
duty  or  charges  by  weight  (instead  of  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  as  in  the  United  States),  may  be 
dutiable  on  net  weight,  gross  weight,  weight 
Including  packing  or  weight  including  con- 
tainers. No  brief  statement  can  summarize 
the  various  regulations  prescribing  the  imposts 
on  all  classes  of  goods  except  those  whiclk 
from  motives  of  public  policy,  are  admitted 
duty-free;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  tfa« 
application  of  a  specific  tariiT  results  in  the 
payment  of  identical  duties  on  articles  having 
the  same  name  and  general  description,  even 


thbtigh  there  may  be  a  wide  range  of  (quality. 
To  make  this  qmte  clear  and  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  the  Chilean  practice  in  this 
respect  and  the  practice  in  the  United  States, 
a  concrete  instance  may  be  cited,  as  follows: 
Suppose  two  different  articles^  one  worth  $1,000 
and  the  other  $2,000,  were  imported  into  the 
United  States.  The  duty,  if  calculated  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis  of  40  per  cent,  would  be  re- 
spectively $400  for  the  first  and  $800  for  the 
second.  But  if  these  articles  should  be  im- 
ported into  Chile,  the  duty  would  be  assessed 
regardless  of  the  difference  in  quality.  The 
effect  is  to  encourage  the  importation  of  costly 
articles.  Consult  Filsinger,  E.  B.,  <  Export- 
ing to  Latin  America, >  New  York  and  London 
1916. 

Commerce.— In  1915  the  value  of  Chile's 
imports  from  the  United  States  was  $17,800,- 
611;  in  1914,  $13,627,618;  and  in  1913,  $16,616,- 
618.     In  1913  the  last  normal  year  before  the 
war  in  Europe,  the  figures  for  Chile's  foreign 
commerce  were:  Imports^  $120,274,001,  exports, 
$144,653,312;  Great  Britain  leading  in  bqtEex- 
irts  and  imports,  followed  by  Germany^^l^e 
_mted   States  and   France.     Chile's   pnncipa!\ 
exports  were:   Nitrate  of  soda,  2,666,000  tons^ 
(metric  tons  of  2,19)4.6  lbs.  in  this  item  and  / 
each  of  the   following)  ;   copper  concentrates/ 

•,106  toiis;  oats,  53,515  tons;  wheat,  52,»1 
.^ttsr,  borate  of  lime,  42,011  tons;  copper,  37,712 
tons;  bran,  14,855  tons;  iron  ore,  14,100  tons; 
wool,  12,786  tons;  beans,  10,840  tons;  hides, 
5,881  tons;  wheat  flour,  5,612  tons;  whale  oil, 
3,109  tons;  iodine,  437  tons.  The  12  leading 
Chilean  ports,  whose  rating  is  based  upon  the 
value  of  their  imports,  are,  in  the  order  of  such 
rating:  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano,  Antofagasta, 
iQuique,  Resguardos,  Valdivia,  Punta  Arenas, 
Taltal,  Coronel,  Tocopilla,  Coquimbo  and  Cor- 
reos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  12  leading  in 
exports  take  rank  as  follows:  Iquique,  Anto- 
fagasta, Mejillones,  Tocopilla,  Taltal,  Caleta 
Buena,  Valparaiso,  Coloso,  Punta  Arenas, 
Pisagua,  Junin  and  Talcahuano.  The  imports 
during  1914,  as  classified  by  the  Ontral  Statis- 
tical Office  of  Chile,  were,  with  values  in  United 
States  gold:  Oils,  varnishes,  paints  and  coal, 
$18,478,181:  textiles,  $17,838,117;  mineral  prod- 
ucts, $15,972;919;  vegetable  produtts,  $14,161,- 
999;  machinery,  instruments,  tools  and  appa- 
ratus, $11,192,688;  arms,  ammunition  and  explo- 
sives, $8,639,150;  animal  products,  $5,755,723; 
perfumery^  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  arti- 
cles, $2,555,533 ;  paper  and  cardboard  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  $2,467,004;  beverages,  $1,497,- 
261;  miscellaneous,  $1,369,609.  The  effect  of 
the  European  War  upon  Chilean  commerce  is 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

«The  United  States  in  1915,  for  the  first 
time,  ranked  first  both  in  exports  from  and 
imports  into  Chile,  receiving  more  than  42  per 
cent  of  Chilean  exports  and  selling  to  Chile 
more  than  33  per  cent  of  th^  goods  imported. 
Before  the  European  War,  the  order'  of  im- 
portance of  countries  in  trade  with  (Thile,  both 
export  and  import,  was  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  But  while  the  ejcports 
from  CSiile  to  the  United  States  were  $16,765,- 
600  greater,  the  hnports  from  the  United  States 
were  $1,510,121  less  in  1915  than  in  1914.  In 
other  words,  the  increase  in  exports  to  the 
United'  States  was  greater  than  the  total  amount 
of  imports  from  this  source.*  (Supplement  to 
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Commerce  Reports^  Annual  Series,  No.  41b, 
10  Nov.  1916).  In  fact,  the  total  imports  from 
all  countries  showed  a  decrease  of  $42,538,977, 
while  the  total  value  of  exports  to  all  countries 
showed  an  increase  of  $10,179,052  in  1915  over 
1914. 

Currency^— Although  Chile  is  nominally  on 
a^old  basis,  the  currency  is  inconvertible  paper. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  limit  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  exchange  quotations,  because  there 
has  been  no  fixed  unit  of  value  as  a  basis  for 
rates.  A  theoretical  unit  does  indeed  exist, 
namely,  the  gold  peso,  representing  0.599103 
grammes  of  gold  .91666  fine,  or,  say,  0.54918 
grammes  pure  gold,  of  which  the  par  value  in 
terms  of  currency  of  the  United  States  is  $0,365, 
and  its  equivalent  in  British  currency,  18d. 
But  this  law  is  not  in  operation,  and  the  actual 
circulation  is  composed  of  government  notes 
which  are  quoted  on  the  market  at  rates  fluct- 
uating between  18  and  25  cents  per  peso.  In 
1915  the  rates  fluctuated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  7V^d.,  thus  showing  a  depreciation  in  the 
paper  currency  of  about  25  per  cent.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  government  in  authorizing  its  con- 
version ofBce  to  issue  notes  against  gold  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  12  pence  per  peso  in  1916  indi- 
'  cates  the  possibility  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
exchange  standard,  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  Argentina  (q.v.),  Brazil,  Mexico  (in- 
time  of  peace)  and  Panama.  The  basis  of 
exchange  in  Chile  is  the  90-day  London  billi 
which  is  quoted  in  terms  of  pence  per  one  paper 
peso  (consult  ^ Latin  American  Monetary  Sys- 
tems and  Exchange  Conditions,  >  by  Joseph  T. 
Cosby,  New  York  1915,  and  ^Modern  Foreign 
Exchange,  >  by  V.  Gonzales,  1914).  Rates  of 
exchange  prevailing  in  Chile  before  the  Euro- 
pean War  contrast  with  those  prevailing  in 
1915,  as  follows:  New  York  —  sight — cur- 
rency of  United  States —$1.00  =  5.06  Peso 
paper,  on  7  Feb.  1913,  but  6.64  Peso  paper  on 
Zi  May  1915;  London— 90  days— 10  l/32d.=- 
1.00  Peso  paper  on  7  Feb.  1913,  but  7)id.=  1.00 
Peso  paper  on  23  May  1915. 

Banking  and  Finance.— Banks  with  office^ 
in  Santiago  or  Valparaiso  or  both  are  Banco 
de  Chile,  Banco  de  Santiago,  Banco  Aleman 
Transatlantico^  Banco  Nacional,  Banco  Co- 
mercial  de  Chile,  Banco  Espanol,  Banco  de 
Chile  y  Alemania,  The  Anglo-South  American 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Edwards  y  Compafiia,  Banco  Gcr- 
manico  de  la  America  del  Sur,  London  and 
River  Plate  Bank,  Deutsche  Sud-Amerikanischc, 
Bank  Akt  Ges.»  Banco  de  la  Republica,  Banco 
Italiano,  Banco  Frances  de  Chile.  Many  have 
esUblished  branches.  The  Anglo-South  Amer^ 
lean,  with  headquarters  in  London,  has  branche9 
not  only  at  Santiaso  and  Valparaiso,  but  also, 
at  Punta  Arenas,  Chilian,  Coquimbo,  Copiap6, 
Serena,  Iquiaue  and  Antofagasta*  In  the 
provinces  we  find,  besides  branches  of  the  fore- 

foing,  The  Banco  de  Concepcidn,  Banco  de 
*alco.  Banco  de  Curico  and  Banco  Comercial 
de  Curica  and  Banco  de  Punta  Arenas.  TbQ 
Banco  de  Chile  is  regarded  as  the  official  bankp 
ing  house  of  the  .  government,  though  not 
strictly  a  government  bank.  There  is,  in  fact» 
no  government  bank  in  Chile.  Banking  is 
carried  out  on  rather  more  conservative  lines 
than  in  most  Latin  countries.^  .Interest  i&  al* 
lowed  on  current  and  defK>sit  accounts,  and 
advances  are  made  rather  more  freelv  than  is 
the  habit  with  English  joint  stock  banks.    With 


the  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  banks  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  co-operation  of  the  home 
banks  supporting  the  Chilean  houses,  which 
adds  greatly  to  their  strength  and  influence, 
especially  in  financing  big  commercial  under- 
takings. During  the  first  half  of  1917  the 
depositors  in  the  National  Savings  Bank  in- 
creased 12  per  cent  over  those  of  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1916  and  the  deposits  in- 
creased 1/  per  cent.  The  annual  deficit  in  the 
national  finances,  which  had  become  traditional, 
was  changed  in  1916  into  a  surplus.  A  gov- 
ernment institution  known  as  the  Caja  de  Cre- 
dito  Hipotecario  lends,  on  lands  and  buildings, 
50  per  cent  of  their  market  value.  A  private 
concern  called  the  Banco  Hipotecario  de  Chile 
carries  on  a  similar  business;  and,  organized 
under  the  same  law  (that  of  1857)  are  the 
private  institutions  Banco  Garantizador  de 
Valores  and  Banco  Hipotecario  de  ValfKaraiso. 
The  function  of  all  four  is,  primarily,  to 
assist  agriculture  by  making  loans  on  real 
estate  for  long  terms.  Savings  banks  in 
Chile  are  of  relatively  modern  origin.  In 
the  course  of  20  vears  deposits  have  increased 
more  than  20- fold  in  their  ^cajas  de  ahorros,* 
as  they  are  called.  Foreign  banks,  duly 
incoiporated,  may  open  branches  in  Chile. 
There  is,  however,  at  present  a  j)roject  of  law 
requiring  them  to  invest  or  maintam  in. Chile 
the  capital  they  declare  for  use  in  that  oountr^, 
and  limiting  the  deposits  they  can  receive  in 
proportion  to  such  capital.  There  were,  in 
191/,  six  foreign  banks  doing  business  in  Chilei 
each  having  many  branches.  A  comparison  ot 
the  financial  movement  during  the  year  ending 
31  Dec.  1914  with  that  for  the  previous  year 
*shows  that  the  European  War  caused^^ — such 
is  the  statement  in  a  memorandum  by  Chile  — 
^no  impairment  of  the  integrity  of  the  banking 
situation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  banks  were  constrained  to  remit  to  their 
home  establishments  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  that  they  had  in  the  country.^  But  it  is 
aecessaiy  to  place  beside  that  statement  another 
entitled  «The  Finances  of  Chile*  in  Tkt 
Americas  (Vol.  I,  No.  3),  to  the  effect  that  the 
nitrate  industry  of  Chile  suffered  perhaps  more 
severely  than  any  other  industry  of  a  neutral 
state,  because  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
nitrate  exports  before  1914  were  taken  by  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungarv,  and  these,  of 
course,  were  cut  o£F;  that  the  effect  upon  the 
general  business  situation  was  serious,  and  the 
government  was  a  direct  and  heavy  loser  in  its 
revenues.  Fortunately  the  government  had 
large  gold  credits  in  Europe.  These  credits  are 
understood  to  have  been  accumulated  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  currency  system 
on  a  gold  basis;  but,  inasmuch  as  tliey  are 
available  for  discharging  other  government 
obligations,  it  seems  probable  that  the  gold 
standard  will  be  postponed. 

The  total  funded  public  debt,  as  shown  bv 
recent  figures,  amounts  to  $215,280,035,  of  which 
$I7J,644/XX)  is  on  account  pf  external,  and 
$41,640,035  internal,  loans.  The  first  public  loan 
was  for  $5,000,000,  raised  in  London  in  1822. 
Others  followed,  and  all  were  paid  o£E.  Then, 
from  1885  tp  the  present  time«  Chile  placed  a 
Sieries  of  loans,  sometimes  (as  in  1889)  on  very 
Cavorable  terms;  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
titrate  fields,  after  the  successful  war  with 
Peru  and  Bolivia  (see  above:  History) t  placed 
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a  vast  scarce  of  wealth  at  Chile's  disposal,  en- 
abling her  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the 
government,  including  the  large  increase  in  ex-* 
penditures  by  the  War  and  Navy  departments; 
but  this,  unfortunately,  did  not  prevent  an 
excessive  issue  of  paper.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture approximated  $70,000,000  gold  in  1917 
($7,460,000  for  the  Department  of  Interior;  $1,- 
470,000  Foreign  Affairs;  $2,160,000 Justice ;  $6,- 
800,000  Navy;  $7,400,000  War  Department; 
$5,280,000  Public  Works;  $15,400,000  govern- 
ment  railways;  $9,000,000  public  debt  service, 
etc.).    The  budget  for  1918  is  as  follows: 

Departments  Paper  peaot  Gold  peeoe 

Interior ,., 44455,000  446,J50 

PoreignAfiain 2.210.000  l.JO9,0Q0 

Juaticc 10.980,000     

Bdcication "  35,450,000  M6.000 

Trtawry 18.804.600  «>,»O.O0O 

War 42,590,000  251,500 

Navy 20,816,500  4,216,000. 

Industry  and  Pnblk  Works 13.404.000  4l,2\6 

Rjulways 3.175,000  I.S3» 

toUl 191,585,100    46,071,800 


With  the  sold  at  36^  cents  American  money 
and  the  silver  peso  at  23  cents,  this  atnounts 
to  a  total  of  $61,880,780,  almost  $8,000,000  less 
than  the  budget  for  lite  preceding  year.  In 
February  1917  the  Chilean  Congress  authprited 
a  loan  of  20,000,000  pesos,  $7,o00,000,  for  the 
extension  of  railway  hnes  and  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  those  now  in  existence. 
The  profits  of  the  fiscal  year  191(S-17  were 
ordered  to  be  applied  to  certain  railway  con- 
struction. Congress  also  appropriated  380,000 
I^esos  ($130,870)  to  enlarge  the  Al^uneda  Na- 
tion ;  and  400,000  pesos  ior  construction  of  the 
lingue — Pichileran  Itne.*  The  budget  provides 
annually  for  the  development  of  water  and 
drainage^system^  in  the  chief  cities  and  for 
the  'construction  of  port  works,  which  will 
represent  an  outlay,^  when  completed,  of  more 
than  $26,000,000.  The  revenues  and  expenses 
of  the  country  have  increased  in  20  years  as- 
follows;  In  1894,  income  $25,945,000  feind  ex- 
penses $20,739,000;  in  1913,  the  last  normal 
year  before  the  war,  4he  fiscal  revenue  amounted 
to  $77,575,000  and  expenses  amounted  to  $80,- 
800,000;  the  budget  for  1914  attained  the  sum 
of  $95,520,000;  in  1915  the  fiscal  budget  was  re- 
duced to  $63,362,000,  approximately. 

Transportation  and  Commtmication.— The 
Longitudmal  Railway,  with  a  total  length  of  j 
1,957  miles,  extends  from  Iquique  to  Puerto' 
Montt»  through  the  iLongitudinal  or  Ontral 
Valley  (see  above:  Topography)  and  with, 
branches  to  the  chief  ports.  Thus  a  double  sys- 
tem of  intercommunication,  by  both  land  and 
water,  is  maintained.  Besides  this  central  line' 
there  are  three  tvansandine  railways  and  ^e 
independent  lines  of  the  nitrate  fields  —  in  all 
4,521  miles.  Other  lines  under  construction 
increase  the  total  to  5,684  miles  (3,541  owne4 
by  the  Chilean  government  and  2,143  miles  pri- 
vately o>Yned).  The  Trans- Andean  line,  via 
Jimcal;  was  completed  in  1910.  It  connects 
Santiag[o,  from  Llai-Llai,  with  Mendoza,  on  the 
Argentine  side  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes'. 
Another  mountain-climbing  line  is  the  Inter- 
national railway  from  Antofagasta  to  Omno 
and  La 'Paz  in  Bolivia,  a  distance  of  719  miles. 
A  railway  built  by  the  Chilean  government' 
widi'the  co-bperatlon  o(  Bolivia  connects  the' 


port  of  Arica  with  La  Paz.  This  road —  a 
short  line  between  the  Bolivian  plateau  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1913. 
Steamship  routes  are,  at  present,  still  4hose 
which  were  followed  in^  colonial  days,  al- 
though a  single  Japanese  line  crosses  the  Paci- 
fic. Between  Panama  and  Valparaiso,  with 
calls  at  all  the  larger  ports,  and  occasionally  at 
the  smaller  ones  also,  English,  Chilean,  and 
<^er  Knes  maintain  regular  service  at  highly 
cernnneradve  rates;  and  by  the  southern  route 
th#ot^  the  Straits  of  Magellan  come  and  go 
v^sels  of  all  maritime  nations.  Coastwise 
siflpptng  gives  enu^yment  to  many  Chileans. 
In  the  aggregate,  the  shipping  of  Chilean  ports 
exceeds  — and  relative>y  to  populations  very 
greatly  exceeds '—that  of  other  Latin  American 
countries.  There  are,  moreover,  21,000  miles  of 
public  road,  528  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and 
660  miles  of  navigable  lakes.  The  length  of 
telei^one  line  in  operation  is  44,000  miles,  with 
55,000  miles  of  wire*  There  are  17,497  sub- 
scribers. '  A  chain  of  wirele'ss  telegraph  sta- 
tions was  nearing  completion  in  1917.  These 
are  located  at  Arica^  Antofagasta,  Coquimbo, 
Valparaiso,  Talcahuano,  Valdivia,  Puerto 
Montt,  Punta  Arenas,  and  one  on  the  Juan 
Femindez  Islands, 

The  telegraph  service  is  chiefly  performed 
by  the  State,  which  own^  about  18,000  miles, 
with  367  offices  out  of  the  total  of  22,500  miles. 
In  the  interest  of  pubTic  education,  the  govern- 
ment has  made  a  practice  of  circulating  news- 
papers, reviews  and  other  periodical  publications 
free  of  postal  charges.  The.  number  of  post- 
offices  b  given  as  1,114,  handling  over  65,000^- 
000  pieces  of  mail  matter  annual^. 

Army  and  Naivy.— All  males  bom  in  Chile, 
whether  of  native  or'  foreign  parentage,  are, 
under  the  law  of  1910,  subject  to  compulsory 
service  from  the  a^es  of.  18. to  45;  and  the 
noBunal  streng^th  of  the  permanent  army  is 
23,216^.  of  which  number  17,132  are  in  the  land 
forces.  A  system  of  military,  instruction  and 
drill  is  enforced  which  'practically  renders  a 
much  larger  number  available  in  an  emergency ; 
the  National  Guard  comprising  all  other  men 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  45.  Plans  for  the 
army  include  three  regiments,  of  field  artillery, 
two  of  mountain  artillery,  one  section  of  ma- 
chine gtins,  four' companies;  ol  sappers  and 
miners,  six  reg[iments  of  cavalry,  16. of  infantry, 
and  one.  battalion  of  railway  tro<^3,  besides  the 
administradl^e  units.  .The  war  strength  of  the 
first  line  is  estimated  at  ISQfiOO  men.  The  arr 
tillery .  units  are  armed  with  Krupp  guns  (7 
and  7'2  centimetre)  ;  the  infantry  with  7  milli- 
metre Mkusers.  The  police  (about  5^  officers, 
1,000  non-commissioned  officers  and  6,000  men, 
organized  on  a.  military  basis)  are  in  charge  of 
Santiago,  the  provincial  and  departmental  capi- 
tals, etc.  Establishments  for  military  instruc- 
tion are  the  Military  Academy  and  school, 
cavalry  school,  artillery  school,  school  for 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  staff  college, 
where  higher  studies  can  be  pursued.  The 
Chilean  navy  includes  nearly  50  vessels  of 
various  cesses:  the  armor-clads  CapHan  Prat, 
O'Higginr  and  Esmeralda;  4  protected  or 
armored  crtiisers,  -3  torpedo  gunboats,  13 
destroyers,  6  modern  torpedo  boats,  '!-  mine 
siftp'and  1  hospital- ship.  Two  Chilean  dread- 
noughts being  bilMt  InEngtand  were  puithdsed 
lor  th^  Bndft  nary}  and  two  submarines  were 
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taken  over  bv  Canada.  There  is  a  naval 
academy  at  Talcahuano  and  a  government  naval 
school  at  Valparaiso. 
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Makrion  Wilcox 

CHILE  SALTPETRE,  or  CUBIC  NITRE, 
is  nitrate  of  sodium,  NaN(>t,  which,  however,  is 
not  really  cubic^  but  cirstalUzes  in  very  obtuse- 
angled  rhombohedra.  It  is  found  in  beds  in  the 
lawless  district  of  Tarapaca,  in  C^le,  where  it 
occurs  sometimes  of  great  purity,  but  is  gen-, 
erally  mixed  with  other  salts  (one  of  which  is 
iodate  of  sodium),  and  with  s^nd  and  clay. 
These  deposits  cover  more  or  less  completely 
an  area  of  more  than  600  square  miles.  From 
the  mines  it^  is  brought  down  by  rsul  to  the 
coasts  and  it  is  there  traosierred  to  ships,  origi- 
nally by  means  of  raits  loaned  of  inflated  skins. 
The  napie  of  Chile  saltpetre  is  a  blunder.  Whei\ 
the  first  cargo  was.  taken  to  Liverpool,  aboui 
)830,  its  character  was. not  known^  and  < as  it* 
could  not  find  a  purchaser  it  was  finally  thrown 


overboard.  The  next  cari^  went  to  France, 
where  its  value  was  recognued,  and  ultimately 
quantities  were  brought  to  England.  The  de- 
mand for  it  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing. 
It  is  used  either  in  mixed  artificial  manures,  or 
alone  as  a  dressing  for  grass,  the  bulk  of  which 
it  is  said  to  increase;  It  was  anticipated  that 
it  might  be  used  for  making  gunpowder,  but 
the  deliquescence  of  the  salt  has  been  found 
an  insurmountable  difficulty.  It  is,  however, 
transformed  into  nitre  by  double  decomposition 
with  chloride  of  potassium,  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  into  Strassfurt,  in  Germany,  for 
this  purpose.  It  is,  besides,  substituted,  when- 
ever practicable,  for  nitrate  of  potassium  as  a 
source  of  nitric  acid.  The  sole  drawback  to  its 
general  use  for  this  purpose  is  the  presence 
of  chlorides,  which,  giving  of!  hydrochloric  acid, 
render  the  nitric  aad  impure.  Of  late  the  in- 
dustry at  Tarapaca  has  been  ^eatly  developed. 
The  crude  salt  or  ^^liche,*  as  it  is  called  locally, 
is  broken  up  and  the  nitrate  concentrated  by 
lixiviation  with  steam  and  boiling  water.  The 
liquor  flows  continuously  from  one  tank  to 
another  gathering  more  and  more  of  the  salt 
till  it  has  gained  the  desired  strength,  and  it  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  nitrate  crystallites 
out  From  the  mother  liquor,  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  iodine  is  obtained 

CHILI  MILLS,  machines  for  pulverizing 
ore  as  a  preliminarjr  to  securing  the  values.  In 
these  machines  vertical  rollers  run  in  a  circular 
enclosure  or  die.  The  rollers  and  dies  are  now 
usually  of  steel  although  stone  is  sometimes 
used. 

CHILIASM,  kni-ftsm,  the  belief  that 
Christ  will  come  to  earth  and  rule  the  world 
from  Jerusalem  for  1,000  years.  The  Latin 
word  millennium  means  the  same  thing.  The 
Revelation  of  JFohn  is  the  chief  "authority  of  the 
(Thiliasts.  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irensus.  Tert 
tulUan  and  Lactantius  were  Chiliasts,  but  (>rigen 
was  opposed  to  the  notion.  Farias,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  says,  in  the  millennium  every  vine 
will  bear  10,000  branches,  ever^  branch  IQ^OOO 
shoots,  every  shoot  10,000  spnjn,  eveipr  sprig 
1<\000  bunches,  every  bunch  10,000  bernes,  and 
tvtxy  berry  36  times  25  gallons  of  wine;  and 
if  a  saint  comes  to  pluck  a  berry  it  will  cry  out, 
^Pluck  me,  O  saint;  I  am  better  for  being 
plucked,  praise  the  Lord.^  ^  The  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  were,  of  course,  Chiliasti^  only  they  main- 
tained that  the  (Golden  Age  had  begun,  and  that 
they  were  of  it. 

CHILKAT,  cMlldt,  INLET,  the  western 
arm  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  an 
inlet  in  Alaska,  in  about  lat.  50""  10"  N.  It  is  in 
the  territory  in  dispute  for  a  considerable  time 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

CHILKOOT,  chflTcoot,  INLET,  the  east- 
em  arm  of  Lynn  Canal,  an  inlet  in  Alaska.  It  is 
again  subdivided,  its  principal  arm  being  called 
Taig,  an  inlet  which  stretches  for  15  miles 
north  and  south  in  about  long.  135''  2ff  W. 

CHILKOOT  PASS,  a  pass  over  the  moon- 
tains  in  the  northern  part  of  Alaska,  traversed 
by  thousands  of  gold-seekers  in  the  Klondike 
gold  fiekis'  excitement  in  1896-9a  By  way  of 
the  Chilkoot  Pass  is  the  most  direct  roote  to 
Dawson  City,  the  principal  starting  point  to  the 
Klondike  region.  The  trail  starts  irom  Dyea, 
aldng  the  river  of  that  name,  and  crossfes  the 
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Pass  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet,  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Lindeman,  a  total  distance  of  28^4 
miles.  From  the  latter  place  to  Dawson  City  is 
548  miles.  The  Chilkoot  Pass  route  is  the  old 
trail  used  for  generations  by  the  Indians,  and 
for  many  vears  was  the  only  one  taken  by 
miners  ana  prospectors  to  reach  the  interior. 
It  is  by  far  the  shortest  route  to  the  Yukon. 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  this  route 
are  many,  and  the  steepness  and  roughness  of 
the  ascent  have  proved  fatal  in  numerous  in- 
stances, to  those  unaccustomed  to  endure  hard- 
ships. The  summit  of  the  Pass  is  13  miles  from 
D^ea,  the  first  six  miles  being  traversed  by.  a 
good  wa^on  road.  Owing  to  the  winding  oi  the 
Dyea  River  that  stream  had  to  be  crossed  sev- 
eral times  by  ford  or  ferry.  The  trail  then 
enters  a  narrow  canon  with  steep,  rocky  sides, 
which  it  follows  to  Sheep  Camp,  four  and  a 
half  miles  farther  on,  which  point  is  the  timber 
line.  From  Sheep  Camp  to  the  summit  the  rise 
is  from  1,800  feet  in  three  and  a  half  miles,  to 
1,000  feet  in  half  a  mile,  and  here  masses  of 
broken  rock  make  the  ascent,  which  is  in  some 
places  almost  perpendicular,  difficult  and 
hazardous.  As  a  genera!  route  to  the  Klondike 
and  to  the  country  over  the  mountains  Chil- 
koot Pass  has  been  superseded  by  the  railway 
through  White  Pass. 

CHILLAN,  chel-ySn'  Chile,  capital  of  the 
province  Nuble,  about  56  miles  northeast  of 
Concepci6n.  It  consists  of  an  ancient  and  a 
modem  portion,  the  former  built  by  the  Span- 
ish conquerors,  who  made  it  a  place  of  some 
strength,  in  which  the  early  settlers  often 
found  an  asylum  when  hard  pressed  by  the' 
Araucanians.  The  old  town  wsls  founcfed  in 
1579,  and  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1835. 
The  new  tovm  was  built  shortly  after  the  latter 
date.  It  is  regularly  built  and  has  a  Franciscan 
missjonaxy  church  and  a  nonnal  sdiook  •  To  the 
southeast  ^re  sulphur  baths,  which  were  di^^ 
covered  in>lSf95,  and  to  the  ea^t  is  the  volcano 
of  Nevado  de  Chilian,  9,528  feet  h^.  Pof^ 
34,3691 

CHILLfiD  IRON,  iron  cast  in  metal  molds 
called  chills, '  where;  on  account  of  the  rapid 
conducting  of  the  heat,  the  iron  cools  more 
quickly  on  the  surface  than  it  would  do  if  cast 
in  sand.  The  effect  of  this  chilling  is  to  leave 
the  interior  of  the  casting  soft  and  tough  while 
the  surface  h  hardened.^  This  ptopfsrty  of  iron 
is  taken  advantage  of  by  iron  founders  to  harden 
specified  parts  of  castings,  those  parts  of  the 
xaoiAi  being  of  iron  while  the  rest  is  oi  sand. 
It  i»  used  uk  making  axle-boxes,  hubs,  plow- 
shares and  some  hammers  atid  anvil^.  The  iron 
selected  for  making  chilled  castings  should  be 
ea^tely-  f tee  from,  silicon  which  interferes  with- 
the  hcirdening,  and  it  should  have  a  compara- 
tively »tiall .  coatent  of  carbon.  MiniHe  per^ 
centages  of  sulphur,  andmanganese^  on  the  other 
hvid,  contcibute  to  the  desired  result 

CHILLtANWALLA,  Battle  of,  an  en- 
gagement in  India  between  the  Sikh  forces  in 
considerable  strength,  and  the  British  com- 
manded by  Lord  (afterward  Viscount)  Gough, 
fought  13  J^h.  1849.  The  Sikhs  were  com- 
pletely routed^  but  the  loss  of  the  British  was 
very  seVere:  26  officers  were  killed  and  66 
wounded^  and  731  rank  and  fUe  killed,  and  1,446. 
wounded.  The  Sikh  loss  was  3j000  killed  and 
4,000  wounded    On  21  February,  Lord  Cough 


attacked  the  Sikh  army,  under  Shere  Singh,  in 
its  position  at  Gooterat,  with  complete  success; 
and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  camp  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British. 

CHILLICOTHE,  cha-ll-koth'c,  Mo.,  city 
and  county-seat  of  Livingston  County,  on  the 
Wabash,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
and  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  railroads,  70 
miles  east  of  Saint  Joseph.  It  is  a  farming 
trade  centre  and  has  several  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Chillicothe  Nor- 
mal Schod,  State  Hospital,  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  and  Saint  Mary's  Hospital, 
and  is  near  the  noted  health  resort.  Laurel 
Mineral  Springs.  It  has  several  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  electric  lights  and  street 
railroads,  and  nve  banks.    Pop.  6,265. 

CHILLICOTHE,  Ohio,  city,  county-seat 
of  Ross  County,  on  the  Scioto  River,  Paint 
Creek,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
em  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton railroads,  50  miles  south  of  Columbus,  the 
State  capital,  to  which  the  Scioto  Valley  tjiird- 
rail  traction  system  gives  trolley  service.  The 
city  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  coal- 
mining region ;  and  it  has  flour,  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  foundries,  the  machine  and  repair  shops 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Rail- 
road and  numerous  other  local  industries,  banks, 
national  and  savings,  trust,  building  and  loan 
companies,  and  an  active  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  United  States  census  of  manufactures  for 
1914  recorded  46  industrial  establishments  of 
factory  grade,  employing  1,758  persons,  of  whom 
L557  were  wage  .earners,  receiving  annually 
$852,000  in  wages.  The  capital  invested  aggre- 
gated $2,905,000,  and  the  year's  ou^ut  was 
valued  at  $4,0^.000;  of  this,  $1,512,000  was  the 
value  added  by  manufacture.  Public  safety  and 
public  service,  police  and  fire  dexiartments,  both 
with  motor  equipment*  parks,  city  ho.spital 
and  Enderlin  welfare  home,  are  all  adminis- 
tered under  a  mayor  and  city  council.  The  pub* 
lie  libraix  school  buildings,  churches,  Masonic 
TemplcL  Elks  HalL  auditorium,  the  Agricultural 
and  Inaustrial  Building,  the  well-kept  homes  and 
lawns,  the  broad  and  tree-lined  paved  streets 
are  all  characteristic  of  the  *Old  Town  Beanti- 
ful,'  as  it  is  called,  and  its  residents.  Chilli- 
cothe has  an  interesting  history;  In  its  ndgfa-' 
borhood  are  several  ancient  mounds  of  pre- 
historic aborigines,  and  the  sites  of  villages- 
of  the  Chillicothe  Indians,  one  of  the  four 
Shawnee  tribal  divisions,  me  latest  of  which 
was  destroyed  by  Kentucky  rangers  in  1787. 
Chillicothe  was  settled  in  1796  and  here  1800? 
03  Ck».  Arthur  St.  Clair  set  up  his  Territorial 
^vemment,  as^govemor  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. It  was  incorporated  in  1802  and  follow- 
iiu^  the  agitation  for  statehood  led  by  a  quartet 
of  the  residents  —  Thomas  Worthington,  Na- 
thanael  Massie,  Edward  TifHn  and  Duncan  Mc- 
Arthur,  it  was  here,  on  29  Nov.  1802,  that  a  con- 
stitution for  the  otate  was  adopted,  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
constitution,  resulting  in  the  young  State's  crea-. 
tion  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year, 
Edward  Tiffin  bemg  elected  first  governor. 
From  1803-10  and  1812-16  Chillicothe  w^s  the. 
capital -of  Ohio.  When  Ohio  celebrated  her 
100th  birthday  as  a  State  May  1903.  it  was' 
peculiarly  fitting  that  Chillicothe  should  have        ^ 
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been  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  celebration,  for 
all  the  historic  memories  of  the  early  vears  of 
the  State's  existence  cluster  about  this  city. 
Again,  9  May  1912^  the  fourth  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  State  met  here  for  one  ses- 
sion as  guests  of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 
Pop.  (1910)  14,508;  (1916)  15,500. 


CHILLIES,  the  fruits  of^  the  capsicum, 
used  to  make  cayenne  pepper,  pickles  and  chilli 
vinegar.    See  Cayenne  Fepper. 


CHILLINGHAM  WHITE  CATTLE. 
See  White  Cattle. 

CHILLINGWORTH,  William,  Ensrlish 
Anglican  divine  and  controversialist ;  b.  Oxford, 
October  1602;  d.  CHiichester,  Sussex,  30  Jan, 
1644.  He  was  matriculated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1618,  and  in  1628  was  made  a  fellow 
of  the  same  college.  Having  been  won  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  through  the  arguments 
of  the  Jesuit  Father  Fisher,  Chillingworth 
entered  the  English  college  at  Douai,  where 
Laud,  then  bishop  of  London 'by  correspond- 
ence implanted  in  his  mind  doubts  regarding  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system; 
and,  resolved  to  make  a  thorough  investigation, 
Chillingworth  returned  to  England  after  a  few 
months  abroad.  The  result  was  that  he  de- 
clared for  Protestantism  and  in  1634  set  forth, 
in  a  treatise  that  was  not  published  and  is 
now  lost,  the  grounds  of  his  conclusion.  Laud 
procured  his  nomination  to  a  church  benefice 
m  1635,  but  (Thillingworth's  scruples  about  sub- 
scription to  the  39  articles  and  acceptance  of 
the  Athanasian  creed  was  an  obstacle  that  could 
not  then  be  overcome.  In  1637  was  published 
his  great  work,  <Thc  Religion  of  Protestants: 
a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation.*  In  the  preface  he 
explained  away  his  former  scruple  about  the  39 
articles,  and  the  next  year  was  named  preb- 
endary and  chancellor  of  Sarum.  When  Gib- 
bon m  his  autobiography  explains  his  own 
religious  experiences,  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  Chillingworth,  he  insinuates  that  the 
reconverted  convert  afterward  repudiated  pri- 
vately the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

CHILLON,  she-yoh'  or  shil'dn,  Switzer- 
laiidf  a  castle  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  six  and 
one-half  miles  southeast  of  Vevey,  once  an  im- 
portant stronghold  of  the  counts  and  dukes  of 
Savoy,  and  the  prison-house  of  Francis  Bonni- 
vard,  prior  of  Saint  Victor,  Geneva,  from  1530 
to  1536.  It  stands  on  a  rock  rising  22  yards 
from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  is  reached  by  a 
bridge.  It  probably  dates  from  the  9th  century. 
Bonnivard  was  confined  in  it  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  because  he  had  assisted  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  with  which  the  Duke  was  at  enmity. 
Byron's  poem:  <The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,* 
founded  on  this  incident,  has  made  it  well 
known. 

.  CHILO£^  che-16-a',  Chile,  province  of,  con- 
»sts  of  the  island  of  that  name  on  the  west 
coast,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Chacao  on  the  north 
and  by  the  Gulf  of  Corcovado  30  miles  wide  on 
the  east,  and  has  a  length  of  115  miles,  and  an 
extreme  breadth  o£  43  miles,  and  of  a  number 
of  neighboring  islets,  mostly  uninhabited;  total 
area,  0,979  square  miks ;  '  almost  all  Indians 
living  on  the  principal  island.    Chilo^  proper  is 


hilly  in  the  interior,  and  everywhere  covered, 
except  immediately  along  the  shores,  with 
nearly  impassable  forest.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  not  unhealthy,  although  inordinately  wet. 
The  Indians  belong  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
Araucanian  family;  they  are  a  gentle  and  hon- 
est race,  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  lum- 
bering, timber  oeing  at  present  the  chief  export 
from  the  island,  though  immense  deposits  of 
coal  have  been  reported.  In  the  eastern  part 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  (im, 
wheat,  barley  and  hemp  are  produced  extensive- 
ly and  domestic  animals  are  plentiful.  Oysters, 
which  are  very  scarce  elsewhere  in  South 
America,  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Chilo^  Archipelago.  The  potato  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  South  America,  gfrows  wild.  The 
Spaniards  discovered  the  archipelago  as  earhr 
as  1558.  Chilb6  was  the  last  part  of  Spanish 
America  under  Spanish  rule  which  it  Vrzs  not 
rid  of  until  1826.  The  capital  and  chief  sea- 
port, Ancud,  on  th^-  north  coast,  has  a  good 
harbor,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3.979.    Pop.  of  province  95,756. 

CHILON,  kil6n,  son  of  Damagetus  and 
one  of  the  so-called  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
He  flourished  about  the  be^nning.of  the  6th 
century  b.c,  and  was  a  native  of  Sparta,  and 
one  of  the  Ephori,  a  body  of  magistrates  which 
he  is  said  to  have  originally  introduced.  A  col- 
lection of  his  sayings  may  be  seen  in  Orelli's 
^Opuscula  Graecorum  sententiosa^  (1819). 
Chilon  claimed  that  the  preat  virtue  of  man  was 
prudence  or  a  proper  judgment  as  to  coming 
events. 

CHILOPODA,  kI-16p'o-da,  a  group  of 
myriapods  represented  by  the  centipede  (q.v.). 
In  these  animals  the  bocQr  is  composed  of  from 
a  few  to  between  100  and  200  segnMnts;  the 
ho&y  is  flattened,  and  there  is  but  a  single  pair- 
of  legs  to  each  segment  There  are  three  {airs 
of  mouth-appendages,— •  that  is,  a  pair  of  jaws 
succeeded  1^  two  pairs  of  accessoiV  jaws;  while 
the  first  pair  of  legs  are  modified  to  form  the 
poison  fangs,  which  contain  at, their  base  a 
poison  sac,  the  ducts  from  which  open  by  a 
minute  pore,  out  of  which  the  blood  oozes  when 
the  creature  bites.  The  Chilopoda  are  divi<ied 
into  four  f amiliesi, —  Lithobiidcp,  Scolopendrida^ 
Geophilida  and  Scutigerida. 

CHILPERIC,  chn'p^-r!c  two  Merovingian 
kings:  1.  Chtlpebic  I,  king  of  Soissons  from 
561  to  584.  He  never  was  acknowledged  king 
of  all  the  Prankish  land,  but  divided  the  king- 
dom with  his  three  half-brothers ;  he  had,  how- 
ever, great  power  throughout  their  dominions 
by  reason  of  his  influence  with  the  nobles.  The 
murder  of  his  wife,  Galswintha,  involved  him 
in  a  war  with  her  brother-in-law,  Siegbert  of 
Austral.  2.  Chilperic  H,  King  of  Neustria 
from  715  to  720.  He  was  several  times  at  war 
with  Charles  Martel  (q.v.),  but  wasi^forced  to 
submit  to  him,  and  was  in  719  made  kmg  of  the 
Franks.  Consult  Sergeant,  <The  Franks' 
(New  York  1898). 

CHILTERN  HILLS,  a  range  of  flint  and 
chalk  hills  in  England,  extending  through  Ox- 
ford, Hertford  and  Buckingham  shires ;  loftiest 
summit  905  feet.  These  hills  were  andently 
covered  With  forests,  and  were  infested  by 
numerous  bands  of  robbers.  The  steward  of 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds  is  an    officer    of    the 
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Crown,  appointed  to  protect  the  people  of  Bucks 
from  the  robbers  of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  This 
office  is  now  a  sinecure^  but  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  can  only  resi^  his  seat  by  accept- 
ing office,  he  accepts  this  sinecure,  which  he 
immediately  vacates  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  See  Chil- 
tern Hiixs. 

CHILTON,  Robert  HaU,  American 
soldier :  b.  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  1817 ;  d.  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  18  Feb.  1879.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  1837;  became  captain  of  the  First  Dra- 
goonsg  6  Oct.  1846,  and  was  brevetted  major  for 
callant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Buena  Vista, 
Mexico,  23  Feb.  1847.  In  this  battle  JeflFerson 
Davis,  afterward  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  but  then  colonel  of  the  First  Mis- 
sissippi Rines,  was  severely  wounded,  and  Chil- 
ton bore  him  from  the  field,  a  life-long  friend- 
ship resulting  from  the  event  He  became  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service,  20 
Oct.  1862,  was  chief  of  staff  to  General  Lee,  and 
inspector-general  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  After  the  war  he  was  engaged  in 
business  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

CHILTON,  WllHam  Edwin.  American 
legislator:  b.  Saint  Albans,  W,  Va.,  17  March 
1858.  He  was  educated  in  public  and  private 
schools,  by  private  tutors  and  at  Shelton  Col- 
lege. He  has  been  en^ged  in  law  practice  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  smce  1880:  was  admitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  IJnited  States  in 

1891.  He  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Kanawha  County  in  1883,  was  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee  in 

1892,  was  secretary  of  State  for  West  Virginia 
1893-97  and  United  States  senator  for  West 
Virginia  1911-17. 

CHILTON,  Wis.,,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Calumet  County,  75  miles  north  of  Milwaukee, 
on  the  Manitowoc  River  and  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad.  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  It  has  cheese  manufac- 
tories, grain  elevators,  condensed  milk  factories, 
canning  factories,  machine  shops,  boiler  works, 
flour  mills,  sash,  door  and  blind  factories.  Pop. 
1,600. 

CHIMJSSRA,  kl-me'-rl,  a  fire-breathing 
female  monster  reported  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
brought  up  by  Amisodarus»  king  of  Caria. 
According  to  the  description  of  her  given  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  the  fore  part  of  her  body 
was  like  that  of  a  lion,  the  middle  like  that  of 
a  goat  and  the  hind  that  of  a  dragon.  She 
laid  waste  the  fields  of  Lycia  and  all  the  coun- 
try round.  Hesiod  says  she  had  three  heads, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  animal  parts  com- 
posing her  body.  She  was  destroyed  by  Bel- 
lerophon  with  the  help  of  Pegasus.  This 
m:^tnical  monster  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  near 
Phaselis,  in  Lycia,  round  the  top  of  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  dwelt  lions,  round  the 
middle  goat?  and  at  the  foot  poisonous  serpents. 
The  word  Chimera  early  came  to  be  used  for 
a  nondescript,  unnatural  production  of  fancy,  a 
wild  dream,  owing  to  the  strange,  unnatural 
form  of  the  being  described  by  the  poets. 

In  ichthyology,  one  of  a  family  of  oceanic, 
elasmobranch  fishes,  ChittuBridce,   of   primitive 
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structures,  a  few  species  of  which  survive  from 
Cretaceous  and  Lower  Eocene  time;  noted  for 
their  extraordinary  appearance.  They  are  small, 
no  living  species  exceeding  three  feet,  have  a 
shark-lil^  body,  heads  furnished  with  strange 
fleshy  projections,  especially  in  the  male,  where 
they  serve  as  *claspers;^  or  the  snout  may  be 
.extended  into  a  sharp  beak.  The  tail  is  con- 
tinued into  a  sort  of  whi^,  often  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body.  One  species  is  f  requentl]^  caught  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  others  exist  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  m  the  Japanese  and  South 
seas.  Most  of  them  inhabit  deep  water,  where 
the  yoting  are  bom  from  eggs  laid  in  leathery 
cases,  like  those  of  rays,  on  deep  bottoms.  Con- 
sult Boulenger,  <Fishes>  (London  1910). 

CHIMiBROIDBA,  one  of  the  primary 
divisions  of  fishes,  the  equivalent  of  HolocephdU 
(q.v.), 

CHIMANGO,  sheHnan'go,  a  carrion  hawk 
of  South  America  (Ibyctcr  chimango),  closely 
related  to  the  Caracara  (q.v.).  The  plumage  is 
black,  with  whitish  streaks  on  neck  and  breast 
in  the  adult,  which  are  lacking  in  the  young. 
Chimangos  are  particularly  numerous  m  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Darwin  describes  them  as 
without  fear  of  man,  frequenting  inhabited  re- 
gions and  feeding  on  all  kinds  ol  refuse. 

CHIMAY,  sbt'mr,  Jeanne  Marie  Ignace 
Thfrdte  da  Cabanms,  Prkicesse  de,  Hispano- 
French  adventuress:  b.  1773:  d.  1835.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Cabarrus,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  in  Spain.  In  1789  she  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Marquis  de  Fontenoy.  but  was 
divorced  from  him  in  1793,  when  she  married 
the  revolutionist  Tallien.  She  induced  the  lat- 
ter to  join  a  plot*  for  the  overthrow  of  Robes^ 
pierre,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of^ 
the  revolution  of  July  1794^  Her  husband  be- 
came displeased  with  her  social  activity  and 
freedom  of  manners  and  left  her  to  join 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  expedition.  They  were 
divorced  in  1802  and  three  years  later  Jeanne 
married  the  Comte  de  Camaran,  later  Pnnce  de 
Chimay.  She  now  settled  down  to  a  peaceful 
life.  She  was  never  admitted  to  court  circles, 
althoufifa  the  first  beauty  of  her  time.  Con- 
sult Houssaye,  ^Notre  Dame  de  Thermidor^ 
(Paris  1866). 

CHIMBORAZOf  chem-b5-ra'sd  or  ch!m- 
bd-ra'zo,  Ecuador,  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  lai.  1"  20'  S.  and  long.  79^^ 
W.  Though  not  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
Andes,  it  rises  20,700  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  its  top  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  mountain  has  no  crater,  though  it  is  built 
of  volcanic  i-ock.  This  mountain  was  ascended 
in  1802  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  who, 
though  they  failed  to  reach  the  summit,  yet 
mounted  to  the  great  height  of  19,390  feet,  a 
greater  elevation  than  ever  was  before  attained 
by  man.  Their  further  ascent  was  prevented 
t^  a  chasm  500  feet  wide.  In  1880  the  sum- 
mit was  reached  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  E. 
Wh3mipcr. 

CHIMES.  A  set  of  bells  from  3  to  12 
in  number,  generally  of  considerable  weight, 
tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  witn 
sometimes  one  or  two  additional  half  tones.  In 
England  these  are  most  often  hung  *f ree,®  i.e.^  so 
as  to  swing,  and  then  are  called  also  a  *nng*. 
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or  •peal.*  A  set  of  bclb  tuned  to  the  chromatic 
scale,  with  a  compass  of  three  or  more  octaves 
and  hung  *fixed*  or  *dead,*  i.e.,  so  as  not  to 
swing,  is  called  a  carillon.  Tunes  are  played 
automatically  on  chimes  where  the  bells  are 
hung  fixed  and  on  carillons  by  a  revolving 
drum  and  hammer  mechanism  like  that  of  a 
music  box.  A  chime  hun^  fixed  is  also  played- 
by  a  chimer,  who  with  his  hands  operates  the 
levers  of  a  chiming-stand,  one  lever  for  each 
bell.  A  carillon  is  also  played  by  a  carillon- 
neur  who  uses  both  hands  and  feet  on  key- 
boards similar  to  those  of  an  organ,  connected 
with  the  clappers.  In  England  a  method  of 
playing  upon  bells  hung  free,  called  'change- 
ringing,^  has  long  been  in  vogue.  In  this 
method  each  boll  is  sei^irAtely  swung  by  means 
of  a  rope  by  an  individual  rinser.  The  bells 
are  thus  made  to  sound  one  after  another  in 
mathematically  defined  changing  sequences  un- 
til thev  come  back  to  the  order  in  which  they 
started.  This  in  complicated  changes  often  in- 
volves several  hours  of  ringing.  Great  ex- 
pertness  is  shown  by  comj^anies  6f  men  in  this 
art  but  the  product  of  their  skill  is  a  regularly 
developed  mosaic  of  sounds  rather  than  music. 
On  chimes  only  a  few  simple  tunes  can  be  ac- 
curately played.  On  a  carillon,  however,  the 
chromatic  characteristic  combined  as  it  is  with 
the  extended  compass  and  laxige  in  lh«  dlte  of 
the  bells  —  from  several  tons  to  a  few  pO«&4s 
— enables  the  master  of  its  keyboard  to  play 
not  only  the  notes  of  a  great  varietv  of  music 
but  to  interpret  sentiment,  and  proottce  elfects 
beyond  the  power  of  any  other  tnusiclil  instrtH 
ment.  While  England,  beca«ise  of  its  many 
btlh,  has  been  poetically  called  ^the  ringingr 
isle,'^  bell  music  has  been  still  more  a  character- 
istic of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  French 
Flainders  through  centuries.  There  carillons, 
and  the  great  church  and  towa  hall  towers 
which  contain  them,  are  maintained  entirety  at 
the  public  expense,  and  the  bell  nhisic  of  folk 
songs,  patriotic  airs  and  national  hymns,  heard 
day  and  night  and  on  market  and  feast  days,  is 
a  considerable  feature  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
Summer  evening  concerts  in  the  Low  Countries 
when  the  city  carillonneur  pla3rs  on  the  carillon 
clavier  always  have  brought  hundreds  together 
to  listen.  Such  concerts  by  Josef  Denyn,  the 
unrivalled  master  of  the  art,  o$i  the  finest 
carillon  in  the  world  at  Mechlin,  Belgium,  45 
bells,  attracted  thousands  before  the  Great  War. 
Antwerp's  carillon  then  numbered  47  bells,' 
Ghent's  52,  Bruges'  47,  Court rai's  49,  Mons'  47. 
In  all  there  were  recently  atx)ut  70  carillons  in 
Belgium  and  northern  France.  In  Holland 
there  are  also  about  70:  among  the  finest  are 
Middleburg,  41  bells;  Delft,  40;  Amsterdam 
(Palace).  37;  Utrecht,  42;  Amhem,  47;  The 
Hague,  37  and  Appingedam,  25.  Carillon  de- 
struction by  Germany  has  undoubtedly  been 
great.  The  bells  of  Vpres,  44;  of  Termonde, 
40  and  of  Saim  Peter's  at  Louvaitii  and  of  Arras 
are  destroyed,  and  probaUy  many  or  possibly 
all  others  in  the  occupied  regions.  The  oldest 
chimes  in  the  United  States  arc  those  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia;  Christ  Church,  Boston; 
and  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  California 
University,  Berkeley,  has  12  fine  bells.  Among 
English  Carillons  are  Cattistook,  35  and  Eaton 
Hall.  28  bells.  In  Ireland,  Queenstown  Cathe- 
dral has  a  carillon  of  42  bells  —  the  finest  bells 


in  the  United  IGngdom.  Where  chimes  and 
carillons  originated  is  not  known.  Tradition 
takes  us  back  to  the  12th  century  and  the  abbey 
of  E^ond  in  Holland.  But  it  is  not  until 
early  m  the  16th  century  that  authentic  records, 
principally  in  certain  Low  Country  towns,  ap- 
pear. Loovain  had  8  bdls  in  1535 ;  Hoom,  10, 
in  1528;  Oudenburg  10,  in  1539;  Alkmaar  11, 
in  1541 ;  Ghent  16^  in  1543.  Thereafter  the  de- 
velopment of  this  n^usical  instrumetit  was  rapid. 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  George 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Hardy,  Victor  Hugo, 
Georges  Rodenbach,  DeAmicis  and  others  have 
written  of  carillon  music.  Longfellow's  ^Belfxy 
of  Bruges >  is  especially  well  known.  Consult 
Rice,  William  Gorham,  <  Carillons  of  Belgium 
and  Holland*    (New  York  and  London   1914, 

1915)  ;  «The  Carillon  in  Literature^  (New  York 
and  London  1916) ;  Robinson,  F.  E.,  <  Among 
the  Bells>  (London  1909);  Starmer,  W.  W.. 
*  Royal  Academy  of  Music  Lectures^   (London 

1916)  ;  Van  der  Ven,  D.  J.,  <De  Torens  Zingen> 
(Amsterdam  1917) ;  Loosjes,  A.,  ^De  Toren- 
muzlek>   (Amsterdam  1917). 

WiLUAM   GoRHAM   RiCE. 

CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY,  The   (Les 

Cloches  de  (^rneville),  opera  comique  in  three 
acts  by  Robert  Planquette,  libretto  by  CHairville 
and  (jabet^  first  produced  at  Paris,  19  April 
IS77.  W^ile  called  an  opera  comique,  <The 
Chimes  of  Normandy*  is  rather  in  the  operetta 
class,  the  most  typical  of  which  are  Offenbach's 
famous  series  of  of  eras  houffis.  The  story  is 
simple  and  romantic,  if  not  vital.  ^  The  music 
is  unaffected  and  spontaneous  and  its  first  suc- 
cess, which  was  conspicuous  even  for  those 
days  and  for  audiences  which  saw  many  a 
popular  hit,  has  been  repeated  wherever  the 
opera  has  been  given.  The  legend  of  the 
chimes  is  the  best  known  number,  btit  diere  is 
scarcely  a  dull  moment  in  the  entire  work  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  songs  are  household  favor* 
ites  the  world  over.  The  lildng  barcarolle,  ^On 
billow  roddng,*  the  cider  song,  the  waltz  song^ 
in  the  last  act  <^That  night  I'll  ne'er  forget* 
and  the  spritdy  finales  of  the  first  and  second 
act  come  readily  to  mind. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 

CHIMNBY  (Fr.  cheminie,  related  to  Latin 
caminus,  oven),  an  upright  structure  of  stone, 
brick;  etc.,  enclosing  one  or  more  flues  or  pas- 
sages through  which  smoke  and  gas  from  the 
fire  in  a  stove,  furnace  or  fireplace  may  escape 
into  the  open  air.  Originally  the  term 
chimney  included  both  the  fireplace  and  the 
shaft.  How  far  the  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tects were  acquainted  with  the  construction  of 
chimneys  such  as  we  have  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. That  kitchens  and  baths  were  provided 
with  chimneys  appears  certain,  but  how  far 
other  apartments  were  so  provided  is  doubtful. 
An  ancient  mosaic  found  in  Algeria,  and  repre- 
senting a  Roman  country  mansion,  shows  chim- 
ney stacks  projecting  above  the  roof.  Of 
course  in  southern  Europe  fires  are  less  neces- 
sary than  in  northern  Europe.  Chimneys  re- 
quire much  attention  to  make  them  secure  and 
prevent  their  smoking,  so  great  an  annojrance 
to  domestic  comfort  It  seems  at  present  to  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  much  better  to  exclude 
the  cold,  damp  air  from  the  flues,  bjf  narro-w- 
ing  the  aperture  at  the  top,  than  to  give  larger 
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vent  to  the  smoke  at  the  risk  of  admitting  a 
quantity  of  air  to  rush  down  the  flue.  For  3iis 
reason  chimney  pots  are  of  great  use.  The 
longer  a  chimney  the  more  perfect  is  its  draft, 
because  the  tendency  of  the  smoke  to  draw  up- 
wards is  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of 
weight  between  the  column  of  air  included  in 
a  chimney,  and  an  equal  column  of  external  air; 
and  the  heated  air  in  the  chimney  bein^  lighter 
than  the  external  air,  the  longer  the  chimney  is 
the  greater  is  this  difference.  Short  chimneys 
are  liable  to  smoke,  and  fireplaces  in  upper 
stories  are  therefore  more  apt  to  smoke  than 
those  in  the  lower  ones.  Two  flues  in  the  same 
chimney  should  not  commiinicate  with  each 
other  short  of  the  top.  In  manufactories  taU 
chimneys  are  built  for  tl\e  purpose  of  carrying 
away  the  great  quantities  of  smoke,  which 
would  otherwise  be  highly  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  those  living  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
chemical  works,  especially,  these  chimneys  are 
sometimes  built  to  an  immense  heights  Such 
chimneys  are  constructed  from  the  inside,  bv 
which  the  expense  of  the  scaffolding  is  saved. 
The  shafts  of  most  early  chimneys  were  round 
and  the  chimneys  contained  but  one  shaft  each, 
from  the  side  of  which  the  smoke  generally 
issued,  the  top  being  crowned.  In  France  and 
Italy  chimneys  came  to  form  a  decorative  part 
of  the  national  architecture. 

CHIMNEY  SWALLOW,  the  common 
swallow  of  Europe  (Hirundo  ru^ica),  so- 
called  in  Britain,  where  it  makes  Its  nests  about 
buildings,  and  in  niches  of  the  outside  of  old 
chimneys^  walls,  etc.  (See  Swallowi^).  In  the 
United  States  the  name  given  erroneously  to 
a  veiy  different  bird,  the  chimney  swift.  Sec 
Swifts. 

CHIMOIO,  Africa,  town  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  near  the  border  of  Mashonaland, 
118  miles^  from  Beira  on  the  coast.  A  railway 
connects  it  with  Fontesvilla,  28  miles  northwest 
of  Beira,  and  is  being  continued  inland  to  Salis- 
bury. 

CHIMl>ANZBB,  chim-pin's^  or  chim- 
pin-ze',  an  anthropoid  a^e  (Antkropopiihecus 
♦»«y^'*),  native  to  the  equatorial  region  of  Africa, 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Nile,  within  a 
belt  about  20  degrees  wide.  In  this  extensive 
territory  it  exhibits  much  diversity  and  has. 
many  local  names,  but  whether  these  indicate 
more  than  one  species  is  still  to  be  de- 
termined. 

This  ape  would  measure  in  an  average 
specimen  about  5j4  feet  tall,  but  the  spread  of 
its  arms  and  hands  would  be  nearly  6  feet, 
and  the  mrth  of  the  chest  about  35  inches.  Old 
males  often  exceed  these  measurements,  but 
there  is  not  such  a  disparity  in  size  between 
the  sexes  as  in  the  gorilla.  The  tnassive  struc- 
ture of  the  bones  and .  muscles  implies  great 
strength,  but  it  certainly  is  not  so  prodigious 
as  that  reputed  of  the  bigger  gorilla.  The  fore- 
arm and  hand  are  longer  toan  in  the  other 
anthropoid  aijes  (q.v.)  except  the  gibbons,  in 
confonnihr  with  the  more  arboreal  habits;  the 
skull  is  brachycephalic,  the  ears  are  propor- 
tionately large  and  stand  out  from  the  head, 
and  the  nostrils  are  wide.  The  sldn  on  the  face 
is  naked  and  yellowish,  surrounded  by  long 
black  hair  that  hangs  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  and  depends  from  the  elbows.    The 


body  is  covered  with  shorter  hair,  typically 
shining  black,  but  brown  on  the  back  in  some 
specimens,  especialty  those  taken  along  the 
Ituri  River  in  the  Kongo  region.  In  disposi- 
tion the  chimpanzee  is  milder  and  more  timid 
than  the  always  ferocious  gorilla,  and  in  captiv- 
ity it  is  far  more  tamable  than  that  irreclaim- 
able beast,  which  is  more  primitive  in  every 
way. 

Chimpanzees  are  forest-dwellers,  and  are 
not  easy  to  find  and  observe,  and  still  less  to 
catch.  They  go  about  in  family  parties,  prob- 
ably mated  for  life  and  frequently  gather  into 
bands  of  two  or  three  families.  During  the 
day  their  time  is  spent  mainly  in  some  big 
tree,  dozing^  nibbling  at  jroung  shoots  and 
•loaJing*  quietly.  In  the  early  morning  and 
again  late  m  the  afternoon  they  descend  to  the 
ground  and  grab  for  roots  and  tubers,  or  search 
for  fruit  and  the  leaves  of  certain  succulent 
plants  of  which  they  are  fond.  An  intelligent 
traveler-naturalist,  "Major  Cuthbert  Christy, 
writing'  fecenfly  of  His  observation  of  these  apes 
in  the  Kongo  forests,  says  that  where  a  large 
troop  has  'been  feeding  one  might  believe  a 
herd  of  real  pigs  had  been  at  work.  Much  food 
is  also  gathered  in  the  tree-tops,  including 
f rvit,  insects  and  birds'  eggs.  The  appetite  for 
fruits  makes  the  chimpanzee  a  menace  to  the 
plantations,  especially  when  bananas  are  in 
edibke  condition.  The  natives  guard  the  plan«- 
tations,  and  as  the  anhnal  is  timid  toward  man 
this  usually  saves  the  crop;  but  when  he  can- 
not run  away,  fhe  chimpanzee  at  bay  is  a  for- 
midable foe,  using  his  long,  sinewy  arms  and 
shsLrp  teeth  with  deadly  effect  He  is  even  said 
to  be  a  match  for  the  leopard.  The  stories  of 
hijs:  capturing  and  carrying  off  negro  women  or 
children  ajrc  not  substantiated 

The  presence  of  chimpanzees  in  a  neighbor- 
hood is  quickly  known  to  the  people,  ^for  at 
intervals  during  the  day.  either  sm^y  or  ip 
chorus,  they  indulge  in  oouts  of  far-echoing, 
half -human,  half -maniacal  shouts  and  hoots, 
risine  crescendo  to  what  seems  like  fiendish 
laugnter  .  .  .  till  the  forest .  rings  with  the 
sound*  Just  at  daybreak  this  forms  a  kind 
of  concerted  uproar  that  lasts  for  several 
jmntites.^ 

At  night  each  adult  climbs  a  tree,  usually 
of  small  size,  and  by  bending  down  branches 
and  heaping  leaves  and  twigs  on  them,  con- 
structs a  platform  big  enough  for  a  bed,  on 
which  he  or  she  lies  down  and  spends  the  night. 
These  Httle  platforms  are  believed  to  be  used 
only  once,  and  old  ones  are  common  sights  in 
the  forest;  when  the  female  is  about  to  bring 
forth  the  one  or  sometimes  two  young,  borne 
by  her  annually,  she  builds  a  similar  platform- 
bed^  and  there  the  little  ones  are  bom  and  rest 
until  able  to  travel  or  be  carried  away.  The 
chimpanzees  are  so  heavy  that  the  big  ones 
are  dumsy  in  climbing  about,  as  compared  with 
•small.^r  monkeys, .  and  when  in  haste  to  maJce 
their  escape  from  men,  whom  they  will  avoid 
and  flee  from  whenever  possible,  they  take  to 
the  ground.^  *At  the  first  sign  of  danger,^  says 
Major  Christy,  *the  wary  old  male  forsakes 
his  family,  comes  down  from  the  tree-top  with 
a  few  acrobatic  swings  and  a  drop,  and  makes 


off  along  the  ^rotmd,  not  exactly  on  all  fours, 
though  Something^  like  it,  using  his  p-cat  arms 
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than  for  running  witii.  When  on  all  fours  hu 
fingers  are  doubled  on  the  palms  of  his  hands 
so  that  he  walks  on  his  knuckles.^  The  arms 
are  not  so  much  needed  or  actually  used  for 
progression  as  has  hitherto  been  believed. 

Chimpanzees  have  been  seen  in  menageries 
and  zoological  gardens  in  Europe  since  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century;  and  many  accounts 
have  been  gjven  of  their  dodlity  and  submis- 
sion to  training,  in  which  they  exhibit  an  ability 
to  learn  to  do  things,  and  handle  implements  in 
a  way  that  is  most  interesting  and  amusing. 
Thev  also  when  young  show  much  affection 
for  kind  trainers.  They  are  very  susceptible  to 
diseases,  especially  of  the  lungs,  ana  rarely 
survive  long  in  captivity;  and  as  thev  grow  to 
adulthood  they  are  likely  to  grow  fretful,  morose 
and  even  dangerous.  Consult  Hartmann,  ^An* 
thropoid  Apes>  (New  York  1886)  ;  Elliot,  ^A 
Review  of  Primates>  (New  York  1912),  and 
general  works  on  natural  history.  See  Ape; 
Gibbon;  GoajnA;  Obano-utan. 

Ernest  Incersoix.  , 

CHIN-FLY,  a  horse  bot-flv  (Gastrofhilus 
nasaiis)  which  has  been  confused  witn  the 
horse-bot  (G.  equi).  This  ftpedes  is  ssialler 
than  the  hot,  densely  hairy,  with  the  thorsa 
rust-colored.  The  abdomen  is  whitish  at  base 
and  the  wings  are  not  qxo^ed. .  It  deposits  ks 
white  eggs  on  the  hairs  about  the  lips  or  in  the 
nostrils  of  equine  animals,  within  casv  teach 
of  the  tongue,  and  it  is  probahle  that  the  mag^ 
gots  hatch  out  more  promptly  than  in  other 
species.  It  has  been  found  common  and 
tnoublesome  in  Kentucky.  Also,  in  Europe  it 
Is  a  parasite  of  the  ass,  mule  and  goat.  Ste 
Bot-fly;  Horse  Boivfly. 

CHIN-KIANO,  chSn-kyang",  or  CHINl 
KIANG-FOO,  Cliina,  city  in  the  province  ^f 
Kiang-Su,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  near  die  lunction  of  the  Grand  C&nti, 
150  miles  from  Shanghai.  In  1861  it  was  made 
a  treaty  port.  It  is  advantageously  situated  for 
trade,  as  the  river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
and  the  canal  connects  it  with  the  country  north 
and  south  of  the  great  river,  but  with  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  the  canal  is  about  to  lose 
its  former  importance.  Extensive  suburt>s 
stretch  along  the  river  and  the  canal.  Chin- 
Kiang  forms  the  key  of  the  empire,  as  the  block- 
ade of  the  river  and  canal  at  this  spot  would  in 
a  great  measure  prevent  all  communication  be- 
tween the  north  and  south.  The  city  was  for- 
merly fortified,  but  has  been  dismantled.  It 
has  a  bund  or  river-fronting  esplanade,  club- 
house and  churches.  In  1842  it  was  taken  by 
the  British  after  a  determined  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Manchu  garrison.  It  was  aho  taken 
by  the  Tai-ping  rebels  in  1853.  They  defeated 
the  Imperialists  here  On  I  Jan.  1856l  and  forally 
abandoned  the  city  in  1958.  In  1889  a  native 
mob  destroyed  half  the  foreign  houses.  Goat- 
skins, silk;  rice,  hides,  wool  and  fancy  products 
are  exported,  and  opium,  cotton  goods  and 
sugar  are  imported.  The  foreign  trade  amounts 
to  about  $16,000,000  annually,  flie  traffic  having 
gradually  declined  within  9ie  last  few  years, 
partly  owing  to  railway  freights  having  entered 
into  competition  with  river  steamers.  Pop. 
about  160.000. 

CHINA  (Chung-Hua  Min-Kuo),  an  im- 
mense territory,  stretching  from  the  centre  to 


the  eastern  extremities  of  Asi^  and  occupying 
nearly  a  third  of  the  surface  of  that  continent : 
between  lat.  18'*  TXT  and  56'  N.,  and  long.  7^ 
and  135*  E.;  bounded  north -by  Siberia;  west 
by  Russian  Turkestan,  the  Russian  Pamir,  Cash- 
mere, etc.;  south  by  India,  Burma,  Anam  and 
the  (3iina  Sea ;  east  by  Siberia,  Korea  and  por- 
tions of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  (Eastern  Sea, 
and  Yellow  Sea) ;  greatest  length,  west  to  east, 
about  JwOOO  miles;  greatest  breadth,  2,400  miles; 
area*  about  4^300,000  square  miles.  This  vast 
terriiboiy  is  usualb"  divided  into  China  Pro^r, 
which  fonns  its  nucleus,  and  die  following 
dc^ndenws: 

Mcmchuria  (Qnncse^  Tuna-tan^heng)  com- 
prises tbe  extreme  northeast  portion  of  the 
Chinesfr  Repobltc  It  i^  bound^  on  die  north  by 
€tke  river  Amur  and  Russiaa  territory,  east  by 
the  Russian  maritime  pixyvince,  west  by  Mongo- 
lia, and  south  by  the  Gulf  ol  liao-Tung  and 
Korea.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  provinces 
Mukden,  Hei-litng*Kiang  and  Kirin,  the  re- 
spective capitals  of  whidi  are  Mukden,  Tsitsi- 
har  and  Kirin.  The  total  area  is  280,000  square 
miles.  Mongolia  is  the  name  given  to  the  vast 
levels  of  desert  land  which,  interspersed  widi 
infrequent  oases,  stretches  across  the  pcater 
part  of  the  north  of  diina  along  the  Siberian 
fronrieh  A  large  part  of  its  area  of  1,288,000 
sQuare  miles  is  taken  up  by  tbe  Gobi  desert. 
TiM  population  2^  alkxio$t  entirely  nonuKlic.  The 
4:hiet  town  is  Urga.  Eastern  or  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan is  a  mountainous  region  lying  between 
the  westeniL  tract  of  the  Gobi,  desert  and  the 
Pamirs,  lUMfl  enclosed  north  and  south  by  the 
ranfifes  ol  the.  Tian-Shan  and  the  hii^lands  of 
Cashmere  and  Tibet.  It  possesses  an  area  of 
431,000  square  miles.  The  principtal  towns  are 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  Sunaaria  or  Dzun- 
garia,  the  smallest  of  the  tributaty  states  of 
China,  lies  to  the  northwest  of  Turkestan,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hi  River,  at  the  junction  of 
Mongolia,  Turkestan  and  the  Russian  province 
of  Semipalatinsk.  Its  area  covers  147,900  square 
miles,  and  its  population  is'  said  to  amount  to 
hall  a  million.  Tibet  comprises  the  motmtain- 
COS  region  lying  between  Turioestan  and  Nepal 
and  Assam.  On  the  east  it  adjoins  China 
Profier,  and  on  the  west  Cashmere.  It  covers  an 
area  of  651,500  s<^uare  miles.  Its  c^tal  is 
.  Lhasa.  The  authonty -exercised  by  die  Chinese 
over  their  dq>endieindes  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
Some  of  the  dependencies  are  closely  connected 
with  the  empire,  while  others  are  merely  tribu- 
tary; and  Tibet  is  so  independent  as  to  do  little 
more  than  profess  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Republic  of  China. 

China  Proper  (anciently  Cathay;  Chinese, 
Chung  Kuo,  'Middle  Kingdom*)  forms  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  republic,  and  occu- 
pies less  than  a  third  of  its  whole  extent.  Not 
including  the  island  of  Hainan,  it  lies  between 
hit.  20*  20^  and  41*  N.,znd  long.  98*  and  123* 
E.  China  is  bounded,  north  by  one  of  the  most 
r^emarkable  of  human  structures,  the  Great 
Wall,  which  proceeds  directly  over  mountain 
and  valley,  and  for  a  len^h  of  1250  miles  forms 
the  barrier  between  China  and  Mongolia;  on 


the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Tibet;  on  the  south 
by  Burma,  Tonkin  and  tne  China  Sea;  and  on 
tne  east  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.   There  are 
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18    provinces    with    area    and    population    as 
follows : 


Pfovinoea 

Areat  Eng- 

lisb  BqUATO 

niiles 

Populntkm 

P^psil^tiDi] 
per  sqyan 

Chi-Li  (Pe-dhi-Li)... 

115,800 
SS,970 
8U830 
6T .940 
38,600 

54, sm 

69,480 
J6.670 
46,310 
71,410 
S3 , 380 
75.270 
125,450 
215,480 

99.970 
77.200 
67,160 

146. 6ao 

20,937,000 
38.247.900 
12,200,456 
35,316.800 
13,980,235 
23,670.314 
26,532.125 
11.580,692 
22.876.540 
35.280,685 
21.169.673 
8.450.182 
10,385.376 
68,724.890| 

31.865.251 
5.142.330 

7,650,282 
12.324»574 
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Shaii-SL_. 
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Hrjtifui . ........ 

376 

Kiang-Sti. .......... 

N^sri^Hui. ......... 

448 
315 

Kiang-Si 

Chc-Kian^  .  , 

M2 
463 
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281 
348 

HynflQ. ........... 
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Shen-5i 
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Kan-Su ....,,...,,. 

82 

S£(f-Chuen  . .     ^  > . . . 

314 

Kwang-Tuug       with 
Haitian .......... 
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67 

Kwfti-Chau 
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M 

TcFtoi  ... 

1.532.420 

407.253.029 

av,  266 

The  official  «census»  so-called  of  1910,  with 
enumerations,  only  approximate  to  actuality  re- 
duces the  number  of  souls  in  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire to  about  325,000,000.  The  number  of 
foreigners  in  the  empire  in  1915,  the  Japanese 
far  outnumbering  all  others,  was  not  far  from 
200,000. 

Phjrsical  Features. —  The  coast-line,  form- 
ing an  irregular  curve  of  about  2,500  miles^  gives 
about  one  mile  of  coast  for  evcnr  500  miles  of 
area.  It  is  not  deeply  penetrated  by  gulfs,  the 
only  one  of  great  extent  being  that  of  Pe-cni-Li 
in  the  northeast,  but  numerous  indentations 
form  safe  and  capacious  roadsteads.  With  ex- 
ception of  a  bold  and  rocky  peninsula  in  the 
province  of  Shan-Tung,  the  shore  from  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-cW-Li  south  to  the  island  of  Chusan 
is  flat,  and  in  many  places  so  little  raised  above 
the  sea-level  as  to  be  extensively  inundated  dur- 
ing a  continuance  of  strong  winds.  From  Chu- 
san to  the  mouth  of  Canton  River  it  is  usually 
rocky;  from  this  point  southwest,  flats  chiefly 
prevail.  A  peninsula  of  some  size  juts  out  in 
the  extreme  south  from  Kwang-Tung  province, 
separated  from  which  Ijy  a  narrow  strait  is  the 
larse  island  of  Hainan.  Chusan  Island  and 
archipelago  are  also  of  importance,  but  most 
of  the  innumerable  islands  dotted  round  the 
Chinese  coast  are  very  small.  The  large  island 
of  Formosa,  off  the  east  coast,  now  belongs  to 
Japan.  Many  lighthouses  have  been  planted 
along  the  coast.  Owing  to  the  exclusive  policy 
of  the  Chinese  and  their  dislike  of  foreigners, 
a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country  must 
be  regarded  as  still  almost  a^  terra  incognita. 
The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous.  The  gen- 
eral slope  is  from  west  to  east,  and  the  moun- 
tains are  a  continuation  of  those  of  Tibet  and 
central  Asia.  Branches  of  the  Kuenlun  trav- 
erse almost  the  whole  breadth  of  China.  In 
western  SzcrChuen,  there  are  peaks  reaching 
the  height  of  25,000  feet.  In  the  north  the 
Nan-shan  branch  of  the  Kuenlun  Range  runs 
under  various  names  along  the  northeast  of 
China  till  it  reaches  the  frontier  of  Manchuria, 
north  of  Peking.  A  third  great  mountainous  r^ 
g;ion  of  China  is  in  the  southeast,  where  exten- 
sive chains  stretch  on  the  south  of  the  Yang*- 


tse-Kiang  all  the  Way  from  the  highlands  of 
Yiinnan  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  Between  the 
main  mountain  system,  and  following  courses 
which  may  be  roughly  described  as  parallel,  run 
the  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang-Ho 
and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Here  lie  the  central 
and  richest  Chinese  provinces.  On  both  sides  of 
the  lower  Hoang-Ho  is  an  immense  delta  plain, 
consisting  generally  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil  of 
unparalleled  fertility.  This  great  plain  has  a 
length  of  not  less  than  700  miles,  and  a  width 
vaiyinjf  from  150  to  500  'miles,  and  probably 
maintains  a  denser  population  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  of  similar  extent. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. —  No  countrv  of  the 
world  is  better  watered  than  China.  The  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  which  traverses  the  country  centrally 
from  west  to  east,  has  a  course  of  some  3,000 
miles,  and  forms  a  splendid  inland  waterway 
up  which  ocean  steamers  can  sail  for  1,100  miles 
to  Ichang,  a  port  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The 
Hoang-Ho,  farther  north,  and  next  in  size,  has 
a  course  of  over  2,600  miles^  but  is  of  much 
less  value  for  commerce,  being  comparatively 
shallow,  subject  to  tremendous  and  disastrous 
floods  and  apt  to  shift  its  course.  The  Grand 
Canal  connects  the  lower  course  of  the  Yang- 
tse  with  that  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  starting  from 
Hang-Chau  Bay  in  the  south,  and  being  con- 
tinued to  Tien-Tsin  in  the  north,  thus  com- 
pleting what  is  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
system  of  water  communication  in  existence. 
This  great  watefway  has,  however,  been  greatly 
neglected,  and  threatens  to  become  unnavigable, 
unless  the  necessary  repairs  are  taken  in  hand. 
Besides  these  rivers  and  their  numerous  tribu-  , 
taries,  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
Si-Kiang  in  the  south,  of  considerable  size  but 
still  more  commercial  importance,  having  at  or 
near  its  mouth  Canton,  Hongkong  and  Macao ; 
and  the  Pei-Ho,  which,  though  much  Smaller, 
forms  a  waterway  between  Peking  and  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-chi-Li.  The  lakes  of  China,  though 
rather  numerous,  are  not  individually  of  great 
extent.  Perhaps  the  largest  is  Tung-Ting,  in 
the  province  of  Hunan,  which  furnishes  an 
afHuent  to  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  has  a  cir- 
cuit of  270  miles.  Po-yang,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-Si,  is  90  miles  long  by  20  broad,  abounds 
in  fish  and  is  remarkable  both  for  the  pictur- 
esque scenery  around  it  and  the  numerous  beau- 
tiful and  populous  islands  which  it  encloses. 

Climate.^— The  greater  part  of  China 
belongs  to  the  temperate  zone,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  south  lying  within  the  tropics.  It  has 
what  is  called  an  excessive  climate,  and  has  a 
far  greater  range  of  temperature  than  is  usual 
within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  Peking, 
the  capital,  is  nearly  a  degree  south  of  Naples, 
and  yet  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  latter 
is  63**,  that  of  the  former  is  only  54**.  In  sum- 
mer, however,  the  heat  reaches  from  90**  to  100* 
in  the  shstde,  while  the  winter  is  so  cold 
the  rivers  usually  continue  frozen  from  Decem- 
ber to  March.  At  Hongkong,  notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  of  the  sea  in  checking  ex- 
tremes, the  thermometer  in  June  and  July,  the 
hottest  months,  frequently  stands  at  90  ,  and  in 
winter,  from  December  to  March,  sinks  nearly 
to  the  freezing-point.  At  Canton,  snow,  though 
rarely,  has  sometimes  fallen.  At  Shanghai,  lat. 
31*  2(y,  the  range  of  temperature  is  stilfgreater, 
the  maximurii  reaching  100**,  and  the  minimum 
falling  at  least  20*  below  freezing,  or  12*  F.  t 
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In  the  south  the  climate  is  of  tropical  character, 
the  summer  heat  rising  to  120*.  Here  the 
southwest  and  northeast  monsoons  blow  with 
great  regularity,  and  nearly  divide  the  year. 
In  the  north  they  are  more  variable.  The  vio- 
lent hurricanes  known  as  ^typhoons*  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  Chinese  seas. 

Creoloffy^— The  geology  of  China  is  very 
imperfectly  known,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
all  the  leading  geological  formations  are  found 
in  it.  Primary  formations  are  most  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  west, 
where  granite,  gneiss  and  primitive  schists  pre- 
vail. The  same  formations  exist  to  a  more 
Umited  extent  in  the  southeast,  where  bleak 
mountains  of  granite  give  that  district  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  The  secondary  formation, 
including  the  carboniferous  and  cretaceous  sys* 
tern,  occupies  a  considerable  area,  and  the  coal 
fields  of  China  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world.  The  Tertiary  formation  has  its 
largest  development  in  the  northeast,  and  prob-^ 
abl^  underlies  the  greater  part  of  the  alluvium 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  Great  Plain. 
A  surface  feature  of  a  great  part  of  northern 
China  is  the  earthy  deposit  known  as  *loes$,* 
which  covers  an  immense  area  both  of  mountam 
and  valley,  forming  a  yellowish-brown  soil  of 
the  utmost  fertility. 

MineiBlogv.^  China  is  well  supplied  with 
useful  minerals.  Gold,  though  not  thought  to  be 
very  abundant,  is  obtained  hy  washing  the  sand 
of  several  of  the  rivers,  particularly  those  of 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Yang*tse.  and  in  the 
mountainous  and  almost  inaccessible  regions  of 
Yimnan.  Silver  is  also  found  in  the  same  re- 
gions. The  quantity  suffices  for  a  large  annual 
export,  chiefly  in  payment  ol  various  foreign 
goods.  Copper,  besides  forming  the  ordinary 
currency  in  limited  mercantile  transactions,  is 
worked  to  a  great  extent  for  economical  pur- 
poses. Mercury  or  quicksilver,  in  the  form  of 
cinnabar,  is  of  frequent  occurrence^  and  is  much 
used  bow  for  coloring  and  medicine.  Its  poi-^ 
sonous  fumes  are  even  said  to  be  inhaled  like 
opium  or  tobacco.  There  is  no  want  of  iron 
either  in  the  form  of  rich  hematite,  or  in  that 
of  the  carbonate  of  the  coal-measures,  but 
smelting  is  not  carried  on  to  any  considerable 
extent  Lead,  tin  and  zinc  exist,  but  owing 
either  to  a  deficiency  in  quantity,  or  ignorance  ol 
the  method  of  extracting  them  economically 
from  the  ores,  the  native  products  fall  short  of 
the  consumption.  Some  authorities  reckon  the 
coal-fields  of  China  as  equal  in  value  to  all  the 
other  coal-fields  of  the  world  together,  and  some 
time  they  must  certainly  become  ol  immense 
economic  importance  to  the  country.  The  area 
of  the  coal  deposits  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  province  of  Hunan  is  about  21,700  square 
miles.  The  coal  occurs  as  both  bitumjjious  and 
anthracite,  but  as  most  of  it  ifi  raised  without 
machinery,  by  the  rudest  forms  of  mamial  labor, 
the  price  is  necessarily  high,  and  the  quantity 
mined  is  trifling.  Defective-  means  ol  communi- 
cation partly  account  for  the  backward  state  of 
coal-miningj  Coarse  mixtures  of  culm  and  earth 
are  used  as  fuel  to  some  extent,  while  other 
still  mojre  ineflkient  and  less  attractive  com- 
pounds are  employed.  Aaoong  other  mineral 
substances  may  be  mentioned  nitre,  alum,  gyjv- 
sum,  and  more  important  than  all,  inexhaustible 
beds  of  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  the  early  pos- 
session of  which  by  the  Chinesei  imd  their 


great  ^11  in  working  it,  has  given  the  name 
of  China  to  the  beautiful  ware  which  so  long 
monopolized  the  market  of  Europe.  Jade  ap- 
pears to  be  found  in  China  in  its  most  perfect 
form,  and  is  there  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, being  wrought  into  trinkets  and  into  orna- 
mental articles  of  various  kinds.  Various  pre- 
cious stones  also  are  found,  and  agates  espeaally 
are  admiraUy  wrought. 

Zoology. —  China  is  said  to  possess  about 
200  indigenous  mammals  and  over  760  birds, 
most  of  which  are  found  in  adjacent  parts  of 
Asia,  and  some  are  also  European.  Ainong  the 
mammalia  are  several  species  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  one  of  them  being  the  so-called  Cochin- 
China  monkey,  marked  by  a  strildng  variety  of 
stripes  and  colors.  Another  is  the  proboscis 
monkey.  Tigers  and  leopards  were  at  one  time 
so  nmnerous  as  to  have  been  regularly  hunted 
in  state  by  the  emperors^  but  these  animals  have 
been  extirpated  except  m  certain  localities,  es- 
pecially in  Ymman  and  Manchuria.  A  small 
species  of  wild  cat  is  sought  for  as  game,  and 
served  at  table  as  a  delicacy.  Bears  are  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  their  paws  are  said  to 
be  in  high  request  among  Chinese  gourmands. 
Other  camivoFa  include  the  Ijmx,  badger,  dvet, 
marten  and  weasel.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros 
and  tapir  occur  in  some  localities  of  the  south- 
west. Both  caxiels  and  Repliants  are  employed 
as  domestic  animals,  the  lormer  only  m  the 
north.  Bats  are  numerous,  and  one  large  spe- 
cies is  extensively  used  as  food.  To  the  indige- 
nous animals  alrea(^  mentioned  may  be  added 
the  wild  hog,  porcupine,  raccoon-faced  dog  or 
Chinese  fox,  and  several  species  of  rats,  more 
e^edaUy  one  of  a  yellow  color,  larger  than 
those  of  Europe,  and  much  prized  for  its  skin. 
Several  species  of  deer  are  met  with,  one  beine 
the  musk  deer.  In  birds,  as  above  indicated, 
China  is  extremely  rich.  Pheasants  in  par- 
ticular are  famous,  both  for  variety  and  for 
beau^..  Among  others  are  the  well-loiown  gold 
and  silver  pheasants,  the  former  one  of  the 
most  goreeous  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  pea- 
cock is  also  indip^enous,  and  fowls  akin  to  our 
common  domestic  variety.  Birds  of  prey  in- 
clude eagles,  falcons,  owls,  etc.  Song  birds, 
such  as  the  nightingale  and  thrush,  arie  well 
known  and  much  appreciated  Water-birds  of 
almost  every  kind  abound,  such  as  ducks,  geese, 
swans,  pelicans,  etc.  The  mandarin-duck  is  a 
Chinese  species  famed  for  beauty  of  plumage. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  water-bird  is 
the  fishing  cormorant,  the  training  of  which 
forms  an  important  employment,  and  is  so  com- 
plete, that  when  a  bird  has  secured  a  fish  which 
rom  its  size  he  cannot  manage  singly,  his 
neighbor  darts  down  and  assists  him  to  com- 
plete the  capture.  The  reptiles  of  China  include 
several  large  serpents  not  regarded  as  danger* 
ous,  and  one  sfiNecies  at  least  which  is  very 
.venomoua.  Tortoises  are  common  and  are  often 
kept  In  ^  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  No 
c^V^try  is  said  to  possess  a  greater  ntunber  and 
variety  of  indi^^enous  fishes  than  China.  All  its 
waters  —  its  nvers,  lakes,  pools,  canals  and 
even  ditches  —  are  full  of  fish.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  artificial  meajas  by  whidi  the 
natural  supply  is  vastly  increased.^  Boat-loads 
of  water  containing  spawn  are  carried  to  distant 
parts  and  deposited  in  ponds,  where  the  fry  are 
ied  with  various  species  of  lentils  or  -with 
yolks  of  eggs. 
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Botany.-*- The  flora  is  naturally  extensive 
and  varied.  In  the  south  it  is  tropical  in  char- 
acter, farther  north  sub-tropical,  and  still  far- 
ther there  are  many  plants  and  trees  identical 
or  nearly  so  with  those  of  middle  Europe. 
Among  trees  commonly  found  in  China  the 
bamboo  (if  this  gigantic  grass  should  be  called 
a  tree),  as  in  India,  is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  on  account  of  the  almost  endless 
uses^  to  which  it  is  applied.  Oaks  of  different 
species  are  common,  and  the  economical  uses 
of  the  various  parts  —  the  wood,  bark  and  galls 
—  are  perfectly  understood.  Even  the  acorns 
of  some  kinds  are  ground  mto  flour  and  con* 
verted  into  a  farinaceous  paste.  Coniferoiis 
trees  are  represented  by  numerous  forms  of 
pine,  yew  and  cypress,  some  of  them  of  great 
economic  importance.  The  tallow  and  camphor 
trees  abound,  as  also  the  mulberry  and  paper- 
mulberry.  Palms  are  not  abundant,  but  the 
cocoanut  flourishes  in  Hainan  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  The  Pandanus  or  screw-pine  is 
abundant  in  the  south,  but  the  date-palm  is  not 
known.  The  chestnut,  walnut,  willow  and 
hazel  are  all  indigenous.  The  fruit-trees  include 
the  fig,  mango,  guava,  lichi,  loquat,  orange, 
peach,  pomegranate,  quince,  nectanne  plum,  ap- 
ricot, etc.  Plants  producing  lacquer  or  varnish 
and  medicinal  herbs  of  various  kinds  (including 
ginseng),  are  also  well  known.  Among  shrubby 
plants,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due 
to  the  tea-plant,  of  whidi  further  mention  is 
made  below.  The  next  in  importance  is  the 
mulberry,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  silk-wonn 
is  nourished.  Among  flowering  shrubs  or  trees 
are  the  rose,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  the 
hydrangea,  the  passton-jflower,  the  lagerstrcetnta* 
Indian  pride,  the  Chinese  taaaarisk,  various 
iH>ecies  of  cactus  and  the  camellia.  The  Chinese 
flora  is  particularly  rich  in  varieties  of  the 
azalea.  Altogether  the  abundance  of  flowering- 
plants,  shrubs  and  trees  is  a  feature  of  the 
Chinese  flora.  Dwarflng  is  a  favorite  occupa-» 
tion  and  the  Chinese  horticulturists  force  plants 
to  assume  the  most  fantastic  forms. 

Agriculture.— This  first  of  arts  has  always 
been  held  in  the  highest  veneration  in  China. 
During  the  period  of  the  Empire  the 
emperor  himself,  to  do  it  honor,  repaired 
annually  to  an  appointed  spot  with  a  large 
retinue,  and,  taking  the  plow  in  his  hand,  drew 
a  furrow  and  sowed  'some  seed.  A  similar 
festival  is  held  in  the  capital  of  each  province. 
The  agriculture  of  the  Chinese  has  been  lauded 
in  hign  terms  by  almost  all  who  have  had  op* 
portunities  of  witnessing  it.  In  the  important 
processes  of  stirring  the  soil,  eradicating  weed$, 
economizing  manures,  andai»lying  them  in  the 
form  best  fitted  to  nourish  the  crop  and  bring 
it  to  maturity,  they  display  unweaned  industry 
and  no  small,  decree  of  skill.  On  account  of 
the  dense  population,  every  square  foot  of  land 
that  can  be  made  to  raise  food  is  kept  in  con- 
stant service  and  at  the  highest  point  of  fertil- 
ity. Even  mountain  slopes  are  terraced  and 
tilled,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet, 
wheat  or  other  grains  being  the  usual  crop  in 
these  places.  The  farmers  slavishly  follow  a 
routine  which  has  been  handed  down  without 
change  from  untold  generations,  and  not  only 
display  no  inventive  powers  themselves,  but 
obstinately  refuse  to  profit  by  the  inventions  of 
other  countries.  Th^r  implements  generally 
are  of  the  rudest  description  and  thoiigh.  ina* 


proved  European  and  American  plows  have 
been  sent  out  and  urged  on  their  acceptance, 
they  reject  them  with  disdain,  preferring  a  rude 
shapeless  thing  drawn  by  oxen  or  buffaloes. 
They  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  raising  im- 
proved breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  by  the  arts 
so  well  known  and  practised  in  other  countries. 
The  only  animal  of  which  the  Chinese  can  be 
said  to  have  furnished  us  with  ah  improved 
breed  is  the  pig.  Their  asses  and  mules  are 
also  of  good  quality.  Rice,  as  the  principal 
food  of  the  people,  is  the  staple  crop.  The  rich 
alluvial  plains  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
surface  are  admirably  adapted  for  its  culture, 
and,  by  careful  management,  yield  amazing 
crops — not  on^  merely,  but  in  the  south  lati- 
tudes two  crops  oz  rice  in  the  hot  season,  be- 
sides a  yif'mteT  green  crop  usually  plowed  in  for 
manure.  In  the  neighborhood  ot  Ningpo,  lat, 
JO^,  where  the  summer  is  too  short  to  mature 
two  crops  in  succession,  thev  are  still  obtained 
by  an  ingenious  device.  The  rice  is  sown  in 
seed-beds  and  afterward  planted  out  in  drills. 
A  fi rsl  planting  is  made  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and.  in  two  or  three  weeks  after,  a  second 
planting  is  made  in  the  intervals  between  the 
previous  drills.  When  the  first  crop  is  reaped 
m^  August  the  other  is  still  green,  but  being 
stirred  and  manured  and  having  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  comes  rapidly  forward,  and  is  reaped  in 
November.  All  the  steps  of  the  process  are 
conducted  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  the  water- 
wheel,  worked  by  the  hand,  or  by  an  ox  or 
buffalo,  is  kept  in  daily  operation  from  the  first 
planting  of  the  crop  till  it  is  nearly  ripe.  The 
reaping  instrument  ts  not  unlike  our  sidde ;  and 
the  croa  ^hen  not  thrashed  on  the  field,  as  is 
gepieraliy  the  cas^,  is  carried  home  and  built 
up  into  ^tackst.  resembling  those  of  Europe. 
The  rioe  is  not  always  grown  on  alluvial  flats, 
and  there  i^  ^  variety,  known  as  dry-soil  rice, 
that  is  cultivated  like  amr  ordinary  cereal.  The 
sides  of  the  hills  are  often  laid  out  in.  a  suc- 
cession of  gently  sloping  terraces,  and  plaiited 
with  rice  in  drills  running  across  the  declivity, 
thus  admitting  ol  being  irrigated  by  streams 
which,  retarded  at  every  step,  move  slowly  for- 
ward without  acquiring  any  impetus.  The  same 
mode  of  culture  is  also  practised  with  other 
crops.  In  the  north  the  crops  principally  con- 
sist of  our  ordinary  cereals  and  legumes--; 
wheat,  barlev,  pease  and  beans.  Vegetables  of 
various  kinds  are  generally  grown  for  house% 
hold  use.  Varieties  of  the  cabbage  tribe  ard 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oH 
extracted  from  the  seeds.  The  raising  of  green 
crops  to  be  plowed  in  as  manure  is  generally 
common  where  rice  is  cultivated.  Two  kinds 
of  plants  are  chiefly  employed;  one  of  them, 
a-  trefoil,  grown  on  rioges  similar  to  those 
which  form  the  intervals  in  our  celery  beds. 
Among  other  crops  regularly  and  extensively 
^own  may  be  m^^tioned  sugarcane,  used  chiefly 
m  a  green  state;  indigo;  the  castor-oil  plant; 
and  numerous  plants  grown  for  their  roots. 
The  opuua  powy  was  once  so  extensively 
cultivated  that  ttie  demand  for  the^  imported 
article  feU  off.  very  greatly.  Maize,  buck- 
wheat and  tobacco  may  also  be  mentioned 
^s  cultivated  crc^p^.  Three  other  plants  of  the 
greatest  economical  impoirtance,  and  so  exten- 
sively groiyn  as.  to  form  important  branches  of 
Chinese  agriculture,  deserve  a  separate  notice. 
The  ficst.Jis  ipR  -piu,Lberry.    Judging  froni  the 
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qnantitv  of  raw  silk  annually  exported,  and  the 
general  use  of  silk  for  dress,  especially  b^  the 
wealthier  classes  of  the  country,  it  is  evident 
diat  a  large  area  must  be  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  tree,  and  millions  of  persons 
employed  in  the  different  processes  connected 
with  it.  The  i)lants  are  not  allowed  to  exceed 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  are  planted  in 
rows,  often  along  the  banks  of  canals.  The 
mulberry  farms  are  small,  and  are  generally 
forked  by  the  farmer  and  nis  family.  The  Chi- 
nese silk  is  much  heavier  dian  the  Italian, 
and  preferred  in  fabrics  requiring  lustre  and 
firmness.  Whether  it  owes  its  quality  to  a 
particular  variety  of  mulberiy,  or  to  the  climate 
or  soil,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained. 
The  second  plant  more  particularly  deserving 
of  notice  is  the  cotton-plant.  That  cultivated  in 
China  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  ordinary 
American,  namely,  Gossypium  herbaceum.  The 
plant  producing  the  yellow  cotton  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  nankeen  appears  to  be  of  a  more 
sttmted  habit  than  the  ortUnary  cotton,  it  is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  a  level  tract  around  Shang- 
hai, forming  part  of  the  Great  Plain,  and  is 
the  staple  summer  crop.  The  culture  differs 
little  from  that  of  other  cotton  countries,  more 
especially  the  cotton  districts  of  India.  The 
third  plant,  the  tea-plant,  is  cultivated  in  two 
varieties  —  r/ieo  bohea  and  Thea  viridis;  and 
though  it  was  lon^  supposed  that  the  former 
only  vielded  black  and  the  latter  green  tea,  it  is 
now  icnown  that  both  kinds  of  tea  are  obtained 
from  each.  The  great  tea  provinces  are  Kwang- 
Tung,  Fu-Kien  and  Che-Klang.  In  the  first  the 
Thea  bohea  is  grown,  and  the  tea  is  of  inferior 
quality;  in  the  other  two  Uie  Thea  viridis, whkik 
yields  all  the  finer  qualities  and  furnishes  die 

?;reater  part  of  all  that  is  exported  tp  Europe, 
n  these  two  pro\'inces,  where  the  culture  is 
most  extensive  and  carried  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, the  tea  plantations  are  usually  formed  in  a 
deep  rich  loam,  never  on  die  low  lands,  but 
on  the  low  hilly  slopes.  The  tea  farms,  as 
common  throughout  China  in  all  kinds  of  cul- 
ture, are  small,  and  their  management,  includ- 
ing not  merely  all  the  steps  of  the  culture  of 
the  plant,  but  the  preparation  of  the  leaves  for 
marxet,  is  almost  invariably  confined  to  die 
farmer  and  his  family.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
thrice  —  about  the  middle  of  April,  v^en  the 
leaf-buds  are  beginning  to  untold:  about  a 
fortnight  after,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  leaves  are  fully  grown:  and  when  the 
ICBLves  again  are  newly  formed.  The  first  gath- 
ering yields  the  finest  and  most  delicate  tea, 
but  with  considerable  injury  to  the  plants. 

Manufactures.—  In  all  tihe  arts  necessair  to 
the  comfort  of  life,  and  in  not  a  few  of  those 
conducive  to  luxury,  the  Chinese  have  made 
considerable  prop^ress.  One  peculiar  feature  in 
their. processes  is  die  general  absence  of  ma- 
chinery. Except  in  a  few  industries  the' great 
moving  power  is  manual  labor.  The  silk  staffs 
of  China  have  long  borne  a  high  na^ne^  and 
in  several  qualities  are  still  unsurpassed.  The 
loom  in  common  use  is  worked  by  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  sits  on  the  top  of  the  frame, 
where  he  pulls  the  tteadles  and  assists  in  making 
die  various  changes  which  must  be  made  on  the 
machine  while  in  operation.  By  means  of  it  the 
workman  can  imitate  almost  any  pattern.  The 
crapes  and  flowered  satins,  and  damasks  for 
official  dresses,  manufactured  by  the'  Quaese 


are  particularly  excellent.  Everybody  wears 
silks.  It  was  formerly  the  prescribed  attire  of 
high  officers,  and  soldiers  were  not  considered  in 
full  uniform  without  it.  The  finer  kinds  form 
the  ordinary  dresses  of  the  opulent,  while  the 
poorest  manage  to  deck  themselves  in  a  coarser 
quality,  at  least  on  gala  days.  The  embroidery 
of  silk  is  carried  on  to  an  amazing  extent, 
the  perfection  to  which  it  has  been  brought  cre- 
ating an  almost  unlimited  demand,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign^  and  employing  myriads  of  the 
inhabitants.  Steam-power  has  latterly  been 
utilized  in  the  reeling  and  spinning  of  silk. 
In  cotton  goods  the  Chinese  make  good  and 
substantial  fabrics,  but  the  cheapness  and  ^ood 
appearance  of  the  foreign  goods  have  given 
nse  to  a  large  importation.  Nankeen,  once  so 
common  in  Europe,  is  still  produced  as  before, 
and  continues  to  form  an  important  branch  of 
domestic  manufacture.  Cotton  mills  and  fac- 
tories of  the  European  type  have  recently  been 
established.  Linen  seems  not  to  be  made  in 
China.  Flax  is  not  grown,  but  a  good  substi- 
tute for  it  is  found  in  the  fibres  of  two  or 
three  plants,  especially  ramee,  from  which  the 
beautiful  grass-cloth,  similar  in  appearance  to 
Hnen,  is  extensively  woven.  Woolen  fabrics  are 
made  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  The  con- 
tmnption  of  leather  in  China  is  not  mat,  and 
the  manufacture  of  it  is  very  imperfect  The 
porcelain  of  China  has  been  famous  from  the 
earliest  periods.  The  manufacture  of  the 
finest  forms  of  it  being  long  known  to  the 
Chinese  alone,  gave  them  the  monopoly  of  the 
world,  and  though  in  elegance  of  shape  and  de* 
sign  they  must  now  yield  the  palm  to  Earope, 
for  quality  of  material  and  rich  gorgeous  color- 
ing they  still  hold  perhaps  the  foremost  place. 
Paper  is  an  article  that  has  been  made  in 
China  from  an  early  period  and  with  great  sue* 
cess.  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  not  caniMl 
on  to  a  great  extent,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
few  arts  which,  at  least  in  regard  to  its  finer 

{processes,  the  Chinese  have  condescended  to 
earn  from  Europeans.  In  beautiful  lacquered 
ware  the  Chinese  continue  unsurpassed  Much 
of  its  excellence  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
fine  varnishes  which  they  have  learned  to  ex- 
tract from  native  plants.  Except  in  some  few 
articles  the  Chinese  are  backward  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  metal  goods;  but  recently,  and  under 
European  leading,  machinery,  small  arms  and 
ordnance,  warships,  etc.,  are  being  produced  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  soap,  matches  and  odier 
articles.  Many  small  articles  made  by  hand 
display  much  finish  and  delicacy  of  workman* 
ship.    See  Chinese  ARCftrrecruitE  and  Abt. 

Trade  and  Commerce.^  The  inland  trade 
of  China,  aided  by  die  unusual  facilities  which 
it  derives  from  a  system  of  water  communica- 
tion, ramifying  like  net-work  over  all  its  ^rov- 
mces,  is  of  incalculable  magnitude.  Its  nvers 
and  canals  are  so  covered  widi  junks  and  barges 
and  swarms  of  smaller  boats  that  there  does 
not  seem  much  exaggeration  in  the  estimate 
which  makes  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
Chinese  little  short  of  the  combined  tonnage  of 
all  other  nations.  The  inland  commerce,  how- 
ever is  much  hampered  by  the'  rarity  of  good 
roads. 

By  the  opening  of  the  principal  ports  the 
foreign  commerce  has  been  immensely  in- 
creased. Till  1842  die  trade  ^ith  forei^ers, 
exidlusiire  of  that'  carried  on  by  the  mamland 
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through  the  town  of  Kiachta,  with  the  Rus- 
sians, was  jealously  restricted  to  the  mouth  of 
Canton  River,  By  the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  in  the 
above  year,  Hongkong  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  Canton  and  four  other  ports  v/ere 
thrown  open,^  namely,  Amoy,  Fu-Chau.  Ningpo 
and  Shanghai.  At  subsequent  dates  otner  ports 
have  been  added  to  the  fist  of  treaty-ports  for 
foreign  commerce,  and  about  30  ports  are  now 
open,  the  most  northern  being  Niu-Chwang,  in 
Manchuria,  and  the  farthest  inland  being 
Chung-King,  on  the  upper  Yang-tse,  some  1,500 
miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  Steamers  do  not 
go  higher  at  present  than  Ichang  (1,100  miles), 
the  trade  above  this  being  carried  on  by  junks 
or  other  craft.  Several  other  of  the  ports 
are  on  the  Yang-tse.  Of  all  the  Chinese  ports, 
Shanghai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Yang-tse,  carries  on  much  the  largest  trade. 
Regardless  of  the  war,  the  trade  here  in  19J6 
was  ^  greater  than  ever  before.  The  direct 
foreign  commerce  exceeded  the  returns  in  the 
year  1913  by  $50,000,000;  and  the  increase  over 
1915  was  $100,000,000.  Forty-two  per  cent  of 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  China  was  transacted 
here.  In  1902  China  agreed  to  open  five  new 
treaty  ports,  Chang-Sna,  Ngan-King,  Wan- 
Hsien,  Wai-Chau  and^  Kong^Mun. 

Among  the  countries  which  maintain  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Chinese  the  prin- 
cipal are  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies, 
Hongkong  and  India,  Japan,  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  The  latest  trustworthy  statistics 
relating  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  are 
set  forth  in  <The  Americas*  ^New  York,  July 
1916,  Vol  II,  No.  10),  from  wnich  we  quote  as 
follows :  •Official  returns  of  the  trade  of  China 
in  1915  have  reached  this  country  from 
Shanghai.  The  net  commerce,  not  including  the 
trade  of  Hongkong,  and  exclusive  of  a  con- 
siderable total  of  goods  carried  by^  Chinese  ves- 
sels not  within  control  of  the  Maritime  customs 
and  plying  between  coast  towns  and  treaty 
ports,  has  been  (stated  in  H^ikwan  taels, 
equaling  62  cents,  U.  S.)  :  1915,  imports  454,- 
475,719;  exports  418,861,164;  as  compared  with 
1914,  imports  569,241,382,  and  exports  356,226,- 
629,'  etc.  It  is  shown  by  the  complete  statistics 
for  the  decade  1906-15  that  1915  was  ^China's 
record  jrear  for  exports,  in  spite  of  interference 
with  shipping.  Demand  for  silk,  tea,  natural 
dyes,  antimony  and  other  Chinese  products,  also 
higher  prices,  raised  the  total  of  exports.  A 
drop  in  imports  was  accounted  for  by  a  boycott 
of  Japanese  goods  and  by  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  shortage  of  dyestuffs,  colored  cottons  were 
not  obtainable  in  usual  quantities  and  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  as  white  is  the  mourning  color 
in  China,  the  undyed  materials  could  not  be 
marketed.'  The  total  trade  of  China  through 
the  entrepSi  of  Hongkong  was  252,606,127 
Haikwan  taels.  Excluding  the  trade  of  Hong- 
kong, China's  total  trade  with  the  United  States 
in  1915  amounted  to  97,622,706  Haikwan  taels; 
with  Great  Britain  103,493,356;  and  with  Japan 
197,926,331  Haikwan  taels  (1  Haikwan  tael  — 
62  cents  currency^  of  the  United  States). 

The  Chinese,  in  carrying  on  their  extensive 
dealings,  domestic  and  foreign,  have  in  all  24 
weights  and  measures,  but  of  these  only  6  are 
in  common  use,  namely,  the  Hang  or  tael"** 
IH  ounces  avoirdupois;  kin  or  catty =1VJ 
pounds  avoirdupois;  and  picul**  13354  pounds 
txsed  in  weighing  bulky  articles;  and  decimals 


of  a  taef,  called  mace  or  tsien,  candareen  or 
fan,  and  cash  or  le,  used  in  reckoning  bullion, 
gems,  drugs,  etc.,  19  cash  making  1  candareen, 
10  candareens  1  mace.  The  only  native  coin 
now  current  is  the  cash,  a  small  piece  of 
thin  circular  copper  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  diameter,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle 
for  convenience  of  stringing.  Native  silver 
bullion,  called  sycee,  and  gold  bullion  of  similar 
shape,  and  usually  stamped  with  the  names  of 
the  banker  and  workmen,  and  the  year  and  dis- 
trict in  whidi  it  is  cast,  are  used  in  larger 
transactions.  All  taxes  are  paid  in  sycee  of  98 
per  cent  fineness.  Private  bankers  are  found  in 
all  large  towns,  and  some  of  them  pay  interest 
on  deposits.  They  issue  paper  money,  which 
passes  current  in  the  particular  districts  where 
they  are  known.  The  Mexican  dollar  has  been 
made  a  current  coin  all  over  the  empire.  In 
Shanghai,  Tien-Tsin,  Han-Kow  and  the  north- 
em  ports,  tihe  tael  is  commonly  used. 

Railroads.— Railway  history  began  in  1876 
when  the  Wii-Sung  line  was  built.  The  lines  in 
working  order  are  as  follows:  Shanghai  to 
Wu-Sung  (opened  1898);  Kai-Ping  to  Pe- 
Tang;  from  Tien-Tsin  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Great  Wall^  by  way  of  Chan- 
Hai-Ouan,  and  with  connection  to  Peking  (built 
by  Li  Hung-Chang's  advice;  length  298  miles). 
Of  lines  conceded  and  projected  in  1897,  the 
list  is  as  follows:  (a)  The  Russian  line 
throurii  Manchuria,  with  branch  to  Port  Arthur 
and  Niu-Chwang'  (began  in  1897,  and  com- 
pleted in  1904;  length  of  main  line  1,200  miles, 
branch  line  600  miles),  (b)  The  German  Kiao- 
Chau  line  (total  length,  621  miles),  (c)  The 
Franco-Belgian  line  from  Peldng  to  Han-Kow 
(the  first  line  to  be  constructed  by  Imperial 
decree).  The  line  will  connect  with  Tai- 
Yuan-Fu  and  Singan-Fu.  (rf)  The  Anglo- 
German  line  from  Tien-Tsln  to  Chin-Kiang 
widi  connections  to  Tsi-Nan ;  total  is  about  620 
miles,  (e)  The  English  line  from  Tai-Yuan 
to  Fu-Chau  (298  miles)  ;  and  two  lines  from 
Shan^ai,  one  in  the  direction  of  Su-Chau, 
C^in4Ciang  and  Nankin,  the  other  to  Hang- 
(Thau  and  Ningpo.  (/)  The  Belgian  line  from 
Canton  to  Han-Kow,  with  a  junction  at  Hong- 
kong- (ff)  The  French  lines  from  Lavi-Kai  to 
Yunnan-Fu  from  Lang-Son  to  Long-Chau  and 
from  Nan-ning-Fu  to  Peking.  An  edict  in 
1911  commanded  that  all  failwav  trunk  lines 
should  revert  to  government  and  that  provin- 
cial control  should  cease.  The  concessions 
granted  for  railroads  in  1913  include  one  to  a 
British  firm,  from  the  city^  of  Sha-Shi  in  Hupeh 
throuflrh  Honan  and  Kweichan,  a  distance  with 
branches  of  800  miles,  the  contract  being  signed 
18  October.  On  23  October  two  railways  in 
Shantung  were  contracted  for  by  (krman 
parties,  one  to  join  the  Hankow  main  line.  On 
24  June  1914  an  agreement  was  made  extending 
the  German  line  to  Su-Chau.  one  of  the  richest 
cities  in  China,  and  througn  populous  regions 
especially  rich  in  canals.  Another  line  west* 
ward  was  provided  for,  both  to  form  ultimately 
a  part  of  the  state  system,  after  repayment  of 
the  loan.  To  French  parties  was  granted 
through  the  fianque  Industrielle  de  Chine,  a 
concession  to  build  a  railroad  through  the  south- 
em  provinces,  1,000  miles  long  from  Yam-Chau 
near  Pakhoi  on  the  Gulf  of  Ton-Kin,  through 
Nan-Kin,  to  Yunnan-Fii  and  to  Chung-Kin  in 
Szechuea.    The  ^same  bank  secured  in  ^Mardi 
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an  agreement  to  loan  $3Qg00O.O0O  for  harbor,  im* 
provements  at  Pu-Hau  and  trolley  lines  and 

?'ublic  conveniences  in  Peking.  On  31  March 
914  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation 
agreed  to  a  loan  of  $40,000^000,  at  5  per  cent 
for  45  years,  for  further  extensions  of  the 
Shang-Hai-Nan-Kin  line.  Active  work  in  all 
these  enterprises,  however,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  suspended  because  of  the  European 
situation.  Inclusive  of  L800  miles  in  Man- 
churia, the  total  mileage  of  Chinese  railways  in 
operation  m  191S  was  5,960,  with  2^73  miles 
under  construction.  Railway  receipts  in  1915 
amounted  to  50,933,059  taels  (approximately 
$33,106,488);  expenditures,  36,566.916  taels 
($23,768,495). 

People—  The  Oiinese  belong  to  that  variety 
of  the  human  race  which  has  been  called  Mon- 
golian, but  in  them  its  harsher  features,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  genuine  Tartars,  arc  consider- 
ably softened.  The  southerners  are  of  low 
stature,  have  small  hands  and  feet  (the  last 
often  artificially  made  so  small  in  the  females  as 
to  become  a  deformity),  an  olive  or  yellowish 
complexion,  much  modified  by  the  degree  of 
its  exposure  to  the  open  air,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, depressed  nose,  eyes  obliquely  turned  up- 
ward at  the  outer  extremities,  black  hair,  scanty 
beard.  In  bodily  strength  they  are  far  inferior 
to  Europeans,  but  superior  to  most  Asiatics, 
their  great  assiduity  and  patient  endurance  oi 
fatigue  making  them  highly  prized  as  laborers 
throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Some  of 
the  finest  physical  specimens  of  the  race  are  to 
be  seen  among  the  coolies  or  porters  of  Canton. 
The  Chinese  are  deficient  in  courage,  yet  often 
display  great  contempt  for  death.  In  their 
moral  qualities  there  is  much  that  is  amiable. 
They  are  strongly  attached  to  their  homes,  hold 
age  in  respect,  toil  hard  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  and  in  the  interior,  where  the  worst 
kind  of  foreign  intercourse  has  not  debased, 
them,  exhibit  an  unsophisticated  and  pleasing' 
$imi>licity  of  manners.  In  the  great  mass  these 
qualities  are  counterbalanced,  or  rather  sup- 
planted, by  numerous  vices  — treachery,  lying, 
gambling,  opium-smoldng,  etc. 

Population. —  The  Imperial  treasury  depart- 
ment of  China  in  1910  published  an  official 
census  of  China  in  connection  with  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  imposts  that  are  destined  to  pay  its 
war  indemnities.  It  appears  from^this  census 
that  the  empire  contains  426,000,000  inhabitants, 
and  that  China  Proper  —  with  its  18  provinces 
—  contains  407,000,000.  In  the  provinces,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  is  great- 
est in  Ho-Nan  and  least  in  Kan-Su.  In  the 
dependencies  the  density  of  population  is  far 
less  than  in  China  Proper,  especially  in  Mon- 
golia and  Turkestan,  which  are  very  sparsely 
populated.  The  density  is  22  times  greater  in 
Ho-Nan  than  in  Manchuria.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  about  20  per- 
sons per  square  mile.  The  population  of  China 
Proper  is  about  300  per  square  mile.  If  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  and 
40,000,000  more^  were  crowded  into  the  State  of 
Texas  the  density  of  population  would  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  Yangtse  Valley  and  of  the 
plain  extending  north  and.  90Uth  between  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Yangtse  and  the  Hoang 
rivers.  Ngan*Hiri  but  » little  lari^er  tliim  New 
York  State  has  more  than  three  times  the  pop- 
ulation.    Che-Ki^ng  province,  slightly  leB«  19 


area  than  Kentucky,  has  more  than  10  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants^  and  between  Kwan- 
Tung  and  Kansas  the  ratio  is  21  to  1. 

No  census  figures  based  upon  official  returns 
are  obtainable  for  the  dependencies,  and  the 
nature  of  the  poi)ulation  in  these  r|%ions  makes 
even  a  close  estimate  difficult.  The  data  for 
1910  may  be  given  approximately  as  follows : 

China 407.330,000 

Manchuria 8,500.000 

Mongolia 2.580.000 

Tibet 6.430.000 

Snngaria 600.000 

East  Turkestan 600.000 

426,040,000 

Religion. —  Judging  by  the  multitude  of  tem- 
ples and  joss-houses  seen  in  every  quarter,  and 
the  endless  number  of  ritual  acts  performed  on 
high  festivals  and  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life,  the  Chinese  are  a  most  religious  people. 
The  religion  of  the  state  was  for  ages  Con- 
fucianism, founded  by  Kung-Fu-Tse  or  Con- 
fucius, about  550  B.a  Another  religion  is 
Taoism,  introduced  about  the  same  tinie  by  Lao- 
tsze,  and  numbering  a  good  many  adherents. 
(See  CoNFuaus;  Lao-tsze).  Among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  a  form  of  Buddhism  pre- 
vails, or  a  curious  mixture  of  religious  ideas 
and  forms.  In  the  conduct  of  daily  life  they 
are  under  the  dominion  of  innumerable  super- 
stitions, living  in  dread  of  demons  whom  they 
constantly  emieavor  to  ward  off  or  appease. 
Their  belief  in  feng-shui,  or  the  influence  of 
^aspects»^  works  agamst  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads and  other  modem  improvements.  At- 
tempts to  introduce  Christianity  were  made 
by  the  Nestorians  as  early  as  the  6th  centuryi 
but  the  celebrity  of  the  Jesuit  missions  has 
thrown  all  others  into  shade.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics now  claim  to  have  about  1,000,000  ad- 
herents among  the  Chinese.  Various  Protestant 
bodies  carry  on  missionary  operations  in  China. 
There  are  now  probably  over  50,000  native 
Protestants.  During  the  fioxer  massacres  many 
native  Christians  were  martyred. 

Edacatioo  and  Philosophy.-— The  im- 
mediate object  of  Chinese  education  has  been 
twofold:  (1)  To  prepare  students  for  the  con- 
duct of  life;  and  (2)  to  fit  them  for  oflioe 
under  the  government.  Both  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  those  of  the  highest  ^rade  the 
purpose  was  ever  kept  in  view  of  giving  the 
scholar  a  command  of  those  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  formed  the  old  Chinese  curriculum 
of  studies.  These  were  almost  wholly  literary 
—  the  classics,  some  knowledge  of  history  and 
poetry  and  skill  in  working  the  abacus.  On 
this  numeral  frame,  employed  in  a  much  simpler 
form  in  Elurope  long  ago,  but  of  greater  soope 
and  with  a  more  elaborate  system,  stiU  in  use 
from  Petrograd  to  Tokio,  the  skilled  accountant 
can  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  extract  the 
square  and  cube  roots,  work  decimals  and  f  rac 
tions.  The  expert  can  usually  complete  the  cal- 
culation more  rapidly  than  b}^  our  mental  or 
mechanical  methods.  lu  the  higher  grades,  the 
schools,  private  instructors  and  writing  masters 
prepared  lads  and  yotmg  men  for  the  civil  serv- 
ice examinations  which,  for  oyer  1,000  yoarSi 
have  been  one  of  the  institutions  of  China. 
These  teachers,  usually  men  who  had  been  un* 
successful  applicants  at  the  civil  service  examr 
inations,  were  to-  be  found  in  most  villages»^  as 
well  as  in  large  towns  and  oities.    In  old  China  . 
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this  official  system,  of  pardy  Uteraiy  x:ompeU* 
tion  for  appointment  to  ofnce,  had  oecome  in 
effect  little  more  than  a  method  of  training  (he 
memory  and  for  producing  experts  in  penman- 
ship, while  educating  the  literary  tastes.  Such 
a  discipline,  however,  bore  slight  relation  to  the 
exercising  of  the  judgment,  to  the  provocation 
of  original  thought,  or  to  informing  the  student 
concerning  the  world  outside  of  China,  while 
but  slightly  fitting  him  for  the  practical  duties 
of  statesmanship  or  administration.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  official  system  of  education 
was  that  all  the  people,  mdividually  and  in 
mass,  were  presumed  to  be  so  well  versed  in 
the  maxims  of  Confucius  and  so  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  in  ancestral  ethics,  that  both  pri- 
vate and  public  virtue  was  supposed  to  be  auto- 
matic. The  clash  with  Ocadental  civilization 
exposed  the  weakness  of  this  antiquated  sysr 
tem,  and  it  came  to  an  end  during  the  revolu- 
tion, out  of  which  arose  the  Qiinese  Republic 
For  some  years  previous  to  this  the  scheoule  of 
examinations  had  greatly  changed,  the  reformed 
curriculum  including  such  subjects  as  the 
history  of  Western  nations,  poUtical  economy, 
civic  administration,  finance,  taxation  and  the 
physical  sciences.  The  ancient  brick  ex- 
amination halls,  with  their  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  stalls,  in  which  students  spent 
days,  and  in  which  some  might  be  found  dead 
or  exhausted,  are  now  no  more,  for  schools  and 
colleges  on  Western  models  have  taken  their 
places.  Though  in  one  sense  the  Chinese,  who 
almost  worship  letters,  are  the  most  literary  of 
peoples,  probably  not  10  per  cent  can  read 
books ;  though  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
males  know  the  characters  needful  in  their 
crafts  or  trades.  Until  very  recently,  female 
education,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was  mainly  a 
private  or  a  family  affair.  Of  late  years,  largely 
through  missionary  influence  and  example,  the 
education  of  women  has  made  surprising  prog- 
ress and  the  tendency  is  now  strongly  toward 
more  equality  in  intellectual  training  without 
regard  to  sex.  The  second  great  purpose  of 
education  was  personal  culture,  looking  to  the 
right  conduct  of  life.  China,  like  all  old 
nations  with  unique  or  advanced  civilization, 
has  a  long  and  interesting  literary  history.  Af- 
ter the  dateless  evolution  of  writing,  Confucius 
—  the  Ezra  of  China — in  the  6th  century  b.c. 
collected  the  literary  inheritances  of  the  past 
and  reduced  the  ancient  traditions  to  sys- 
tematic and  easily  communicated  form.  The 
literary  bequests  of  the  sage,  preserved  by  his 

Eupils,  became  the  textbool^  of  the  nation,  the 
asis  of  family  and  school  training  and  the 
social  bond  of  a  then  comparatively  small  com- 
munity. Nevertheless  the  people  thus  equipped 
with  a  weapon  of  culture  more  potent  than  the 
sword,  even  a  deathless  literature,  was  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  expansion  and  to  erect  a  polit- 
ical structure  that  should  ultimately  as  an  em- 
pire include  not  only  ^  China  proper  but  also 
most  of  eastern  Asia  within  China's  own  bound- 
aries. In  time  this  culture  influenced  also 
many  distant,  neighbor,  vassal  or  pupil  nations, 
to  whom  Great  China  was  suzerain,  teacher 
or  model.  Mencius  (b.c.  372-289)  made  pop- 
ular the  ethics  of  the  sage,  applying  them 
especially  as  practical  principles  of  government. 
He  gave  his  work  so  democratic  a  tone  and 
flavor  that  when.  2,000  years  later.  Chinese  and 
especially  Japanese  scholars  perused  the  Aipcf- 


ioaa  Deqlaxation  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  they  thought 
that  surely  •the  barbarians  must  have  studied 
Mencius* .'  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
first  universal  Emperor,  Shi  Wang  Ti  (209 
B.c),  who  abolished  feudalism,  built  the  Great 
WaJI  and  unified  China  in  imperialism,  and  in 
what  he  perhaps  meant  to  be  benevolent  despo- 
tism, ordered,  as  tradition  loves  to  state,  the 
destruction  of  literature  and  the  decapitation 
or  exile  of  hundreds  of  the  literati.  Students 
of  scientific  mind  remembering  that  Shi  Wang 
Ti  was  a  centralizer  and  imionist  of  strenuous 
proclivities,  use  freely  the  salt  of  critical 
opinion  here.  The  reputed  tyrant  acted  less 
from  hatred  of  literature  as  such  than  fear  of 
the  democratic  sentiments  of  Mencius  and  of 
the  ultra-conservatives,  who,  though  men  of  let- 
ters, were  rather  too  bigoted  adherents  of 
feudalism  and  their  feudal  patrons  and  hope- 
lessly wedded  to  old-time  notions.  Under  an- 
other dynasty,  early  in  the  Christian  era,  the 
ancient  texts  were  recovered,  ink  and  paper 
replaced  the  iron  stylus  and  the  bamboo  slats 
and  civil  service  examinations  were  established. 
Then  in  succession  followed  Buddhism,  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  and  the  train  of  ideas  from 
India  —  to  issue  later  in  the  blending  of  Mongol 
and  Hindoo  ideals  —  the  foundation  of  the  Han 
Lin  or  Imperial  Academy  (Forest  of  Pencils), 
printing  by  means  of  cqt  blocks  and  later  by 
'living*  or  movable  types  (made  not  indeed  of 
zinc  and  antimony  but  of  various  materials)  the 
compilation  of  dictionaries  and  cyclopedias  and 
the  creation  of  the  drama  and  the  novel.  The 
era  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1126)  was  the 
Augustan  or  Golden  Age  of,  literary  splendor* 
Whole  libraries  of  books,  on  a  multifarious 
variety  of  subjects,  attest  the  mental  fertility 
of  the  age.  To^a  large  degree,  this  epoch  has 
been  prolonged 'to  our  day.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  11th  century  that  the  various 
systems  of  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism 
clashed  in  a  contest  that  for  a  generation 
threatened  anarchy  to  the  whole  empire.  Dur- 
ing a  time  of  apparently  boundless  national 
prosperity  a  school  of  politicians  arose  ^a.d. 
lCJ21-i086)  with  socialistic  or  populistic  notions 
which  they  first  sought  to  found  on  the  classic 
literature  and  then  proceeded  to  put  into  prac- 
tice. Their  theories  and  methods  show  a  start- 
ling; resemblance  to  modem  discussions  and  ex- 
periments. At  their  acme  of  temporary  success 
they  demanded  the  overthrow  of  existing  insti- 
tutions. Against  th^se  innovators,  a  school  of 
writers  suia  party  agitators  arose  (1009-1086) 
in  opposition,  wno  contended  for  the  ancient 
principles  of  the  sages.  At  first  the  radicals 
won,  but  after  some  years  the  people  demanded 
the  return  of  the  old  order  and  the  conserva- 
tives gained  power.  This  bloodless  struggle 
compelled  deep  thinking  on  vital  themes. 

After  a  generation  of  thought,  a  re-state- 
ment of  the  old  faith,  or  neo-Confucianism, 
issued  (1130-1200)  in  which  it  seemed  as 
though  all  systems  had  entered  and  passed 
through  the  crucible  and  taken  the  form  of  a 
creed.  No  longer  a  mere  ritual,  or  phase  of 
philosophy,  the  new  system  of  belie/,  which  has 
since  influenced  half  of  Asia,  showed  itself  to 
be  a  fusion  of  Taoist  and  Buddhist  elements 
with  Confucianism,  or  Universism,  as  the  chief 
cleijtient;  for  in  this  neo-Confucianism,  the 
ethics  of  the  sage  are  paramount.     Yet  this 
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•medley  of  pantheism*  is  a  true  creed,  which, 
in  both  China  and  neighboring  nations,  has  been 
often  enforced  with  a  cruelty  quite  equaling 
that  of  the  southern  European.  To-day,  against 
this  creed  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity 
concentrate  their  forces.  The  compromise  made 
by  the  State  through  Yuan  Shi  Kai  and  his  sup- 
porters, seems  to  be  much  like  that  of  those 
persons  in  the  State  churches  of  Europe  and 
among  ourselves,  who,  while  subordinating 
dogma  and  the  peculiarities  of  sects,  conform 
politely  to  mild  ritual  and  the  forms  supposed 
to  be  needed  for  upholding  society  and  keeping 
control  of  the  masses.  Modem  science,  while 
seriously  disturbing  some  of  the  elements  in 
the  •pantheistic  medley*  of  the  modern  Chinese 
gentleman's  creed,  seems  on  the  whole  to  har- 
monize finely  with  the  ancient  ethics,  which 
seem  also  to  the  average  Chinese  man  to  be  so 
pleasantly  moderttj  while  cajable^  of  being 
merged  into  the  rising  tide  of  Christianity. 

Customs,  MannerSn  Dress,  etc. —  Among 
the  Chinese,  politeness  is  carried  to  an  extreme. 
They  scrupulously  avoid  all  contradiction  in 
conversation,  and  ar^  careful  not  to  use  any 
offensive  or  irritating  expressions.  From  the 
same  source  arises  the  tedious,  frivolous  and 
often  absurd  etiquette  and  extravagant  compli- 
ment for  which  they  are  remarkable.  But  even 
here  a  wish  to  please  and  gratify  is  sufficiently 
evident.  An  invitation  to  dinner  is  written  on 
a  slip  of  red  paper,  and  is  sent  some  days  be- 
fore; it  is  usually  in  this  style:  •On  the  — ^ 

day  a  trifling  entertainment  will  await  the  light 
of  your  countenance;  Tsau  Sanwei's  compli- 
ments.* This  is  followed  bjr  another  card  nam- 
ing the  hour.^  The  dinner  itself  is  sumptuous, 
wine  and  spirits  are  drunk  freely,  and  the  whole 
affair  goes  off  with  a  great  deal  of  boisterous 
merriment.  Fresh  pork,  fish  and  fowl  form 
the  staple  articles  of  food,  with  vegetables  of 
various  kinds.  Beef  and  mutton  are  rare. 
Opium  and  tobacco  are  in  common  use.  The 
usual  beverage  among  all  classes  is  tea,  of 
which  the  Chinese  consume  enormous  quanti- 
ties. 

In  ordinary  cases,  strict  separation  prevails 
between  the  male  and  female  branches  of  a 
household.  Betrothment  is  entirely  in  the  hand$ 
of  the  parents,  and  is  conducted  throug:h  the 
medium  of  a  class  of  persons  called  mei-jin,  ot 
go-betweens,  whose  ofHce  of  matchmalanor  is 
considered  honorable.  The  marriage  itself  is 
conducted  with  much  ceremony,  gay  processions 
and  other  convivialities.  Besides  one  wife, 
strictly  so-called,  a  man  who  can  afford  it  may 
have  several  subordinate  wives.  A  wife  may 
be  divorced  on  several  grounds  that  we  should 
deem  frivolous.  Infanticide  is  common  among 
the  very  poor,  the  female  children  being  almost 
the  only  victims. 

The  return  of  the  new  vear  is  an  occasion 
of  unbounded  festivity  and  hilarity  in  China, 
and  New  Year's  Day  is  a  universal  holiday  for 
rich  and  poor.  At  this  season  all  accounts  are 
expected  to  be  adjusted,  and  if  this  is  delayed 
or  neglected  the  creditor  has  sometimes  recourse 
to  the  .expedient  of  carrying  off  his  debtor's 
door.  On  New  Year's  morning  all  shops  are 
shut,  and  this  usually  continues  lor  several  days. 
There  are  ^Iso  various  festivals  throughout  the 
year,  but  no  weekly  day  of  rest.  Gambling  is 
universal  in, China.  Porters  play  by  the  way- 
side while  waiting  for  emi)loyment ;  and  hardly 


has  the  retinue  df  a  great  dffidal  seen  the  hitter 
enter  the  house  when  they  pull  out  their  cards 
or  dice  and  squat  down  to  a  game.  Dress,  like 
other  things,  undergoes  its  dianges  in  China, 
and  fashions  alter  there  as  well  as  elsewhere; 
but  they  are  not  as  rapid  or  as  striking  as 
among  European  nations.  Regarding  dress, 
there  are  certain  restrictive  laws  in  operation. 
The  mandarins  or  officials  have  some  special  pe- 
culiarities of  dress,  and  their  respective  ranks 
are  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  knob  or  but- 
ton they  have  on  the  top  of  their  hats.  The 
wearing  of  the  queue  or  |ng-tail,  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  external  peculiarity  of  the  Chi- 
nese as  regards  costume,  was  a  sign  of  loyalty 
to  the  Manchu  dynasty,  but  with  their  deposi- 
tion and  proclamation  of  the  republic,  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  headdress  of  married 
females  is  becoming,  and  even  elegant.  The 
copious  black  hair  is  bound  upon  the  head  in 
an  oval-formed  knot  No  caps,  bonnets,  hoods, 
or  veils  are  worn  abroad;  a  Ught  bamboo  hat, 
or  an  umbrella,  protects  from  the  sun.  The 
extraordinary  practice,  peculiar  to  China,  of 
compressing  the  feet  of  females  (especially 
those  of  the  better  class)  into  unnatural  form 
and  dimensions  is  now  rapidly  passing  away 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  since  the  reput 
lie  was  ushered  in. 

Dwelling-houses  are  generally  of  one  story. 
The  common  building  materials  are  bricks, 
sifted  earth,  matting  or  thatch  for  the  walls, 
stone  for  the  foundation,  brick  tiling  for  the 
roof  and  wood  for  the  inner  work.  'Die  fronts 
present  no  opening  but  the  door.  The  walls 
are  often  stuccoed,  but  not  painted,  and  the 
bricks  are  occasionally  rubbed  smooth  with 
stones  and  the  interstices  pointed  with  fine 
cement.  The  general  internal  arrangement  of 
a  Chinese  dwelling  of  the  better  sort  is  that  of 
a  series  of  rooms  of  different  dimensions,  sepa- 
rated and  lighted  by  intervening  courts,  an<l 
accessible  along  a  covered  corridor,  communi- 
cating with  each,  or  hv  side  passages  leading 
through  the  courts.  Streets  are  generally  so 
narrow  as  to  be  mere  lanes.  The  most  charac- 
teristic Chinese  structures  are  the  pagodas,  built 
generally  with  a  number  of  stories,  each  marked 
off  from  the  rest  by  a  peculiar  projecting  por- 
tion. 

Government,  Laws,  Army  and  Navy,  etc. 
—  In  our  supplementary  remarks  we  have 
glanced  at  the  abolition  of  the  Manchu  system 
of  government,  which  was  a  modification  of  the 
older  Chinese  system  and  at  the  reforms  made 
under  the  republic,  but  it.  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  much  of  the  old  routine  in  adminis- 
tration will  remain.  The  provinces,  either  singly 
or  by  twos,  are  under  a  governor  and  sub- 
governor,  and  each  province  has  also  a  chjet 
criminal  judge  and  a  treasurer.  Particular 
magistrates  preside  over  particular  districts 
and  cities,  and  instead  of  being  permanent  are 
changed  about  once  in  three  years.  The  great 
object  aimed  at  is  to  maintain  a  strict  surveil- 
lance and  mutual  responsibility  among  ajj 
classes ;  in  -  other  words,  to  imbue  them  wiw 
fear  of  the  government  and  infuse  a  umversai 
distrust.  The  chief  protection  of  the  peojj^f 
in  a  body  of  laws,  called  Ta-Tsing-uun-iA 
that  is,  'statutes  and  rescripts  of  the  great  pure 
dynasty*  which  are  held  m  high  regard,  *»« 
agreeably  to  which,  with  occasional  w}^"^"!; 
an  puhhc  functions  are  discharged.    The  new 
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code  of  laws  that  is  bein^  drawn  up  for  the 
Qiinese  republic  is  to  be  the  work  of  a  Japanese 
professor  of  law.  The  old  distinctions  of  Man- 
chu  and  Chinese  have,  however,  been  abolished 
and  the  reorganized  national  army,  equipped 
with  modern  weapons  and  appliances,  nas 
shown  its  effectiveness  in  recent  years  quite 
satisfactorily.  Numbers  of  Krupp  guns  are 
mounted  on  the  fortifications^  and  there  are 
arsenals  superintended  by  Europeans.  The 
navy  contains  several  cnusers  and  odier  war 
vessels  of  the  modem  type,  but  t(ie  Chinese  lost 
their  most  powerful  ships  in  the  war  with  the 
Japanese,  and  their  navy  is  now  of  comparatively 
little  strength.  Three  protected  cruisers  were 
built  in  1897  in  Germany  for  the  Chinese  fleet, 
and  several  sea-going  torpedo  boats,  ordered  be^ 
fore  the  war,  have  been  also  added.  The  rever 
nue  of  the  republic  is  derived  from  customs,  exr 
cise  and  the  land  and  salt  taxes.  Calculating 
on  the  basis  of  statistics  for  1901,  if  the  cus- 
toms duties,  including  the  sum  payable  in  lieu 
of  the  likin  or  in  land-transit  dues,  be  computed 
at  about  10  per  cent,  the  revenue,  if  payable  in 
gold,  would  be  about  $20,000,000. 

China  had  a  national  debt  before  the  war  of 
1894-95,  and  at  the  close  of  that  contest  she 
assumed  a  new  indebtedness  of  $187,500,000. 
The  aggregate  amount  which  the  foreign 
powers  were  to  receive  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
the  Boxer  outrages  in  1900  was  $337,500X)00, 
payable  in  39  annual  instalments.  The  whole 
of  the  Chinese  customs  revenue,  if  payable  in 
gold,  would  be  equivalent  to  about  6  per  cent 
of  tne  indemnity. 

History* — The  early  history  of  the  Chinese 
is  shrouded  in  fable,  but  it  is  certain  that  civili- 
zation had  advanced  much  among  them  when  it 
was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  names  of  numerous  dynasties  be- 
longing to  a  period  two  or  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ  are  still  preserved,  but  how  much, 
if  any,  of  their  early  history  is  authentic,  can- 
not be  determined.  The  Chow  dvnasty,  which 
was  founded  by  Wu  Wang,  and  lasted  from 
about  1100  B.C  to  255  b.c.  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
that  can  be  regarded  as  historic,  and  even  of  it 
not  much  more  is  historic  than  the  name.  ,  Wu 
Wang  is  said  to  have  divided  the  kingdom  into 
22  feudal  states,  and  the  continual  internal  ri- 
valries which  resulted  from  this  policy  encour- 
aged Tartar  raids  and  invasions.  Under  Ling^ 
Wang,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty, 
Confucius  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  551  B.C. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  period  in  which 
this  line  of  sovereigns  held  control  there  appear 
to  have  been  a  number  of  rival  kings  in  China, 
who  lived  in  strife  with  one  another.  Chow- 
siang-Wang,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Tsin 
dynashr,  attempted  to  bring  all  China  under  his 
rule,  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  His  great- 
grandson,  however,  a  national  hero  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of 
*  Whang*  (emperor),  and  henceforth  galled 
himself  Tsin-Shi  Wnang  Ti,  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing this.  He  .ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  13  and  fixed  his  capital  at  what  is 
now  Segan-Fu.  Besides  building  a  great  palace 
there,  he  constructed  numerous  roads,  canals 
and  buildings  throughout  the  country.  He  com- 
pletely defeated  several  Tartar  and  other  neigh- 
boring tribes  and  suppressed  a  revolt  in  his 
own  countrjr.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  was 
begun  by  his  command,  and  it  was  he  who 


ordered  all  books-  treatina^  q£  tlic  past  history 
of  China  to  be  destroyed!.  The  present  name 
of  China  is  derived  from  the  name  of  this 
djjnasty.  The  Tsin  dynasty  ended  with  Whang- 
Ti*s  grandson,  who  gave  way  in  206  b.c.  to  Lew 
Pang  or  Kaou-Te,  the  founder  of  the  Han 
dynasty.  Toward  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  or 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  empire  was  divided  into 
three  states,  which  were  again  united  under  one 
ruler  before  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  Dur- 
ing the  10th  century  the  right  to  the  throne  was 
disputed,  and  civil  war  raged  till  an  adjustment 
took  place  by  the  establishment  of  the  Tsung 
dynasty  under  Tae-Tsu  960  A.n.  Under  this 
dynasty  great  progress  was  maae  in  literature 
and  art.  Inroads  of  Tartar  hordes  now  pressed 
the  Chinese  so  hard  that  they  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Mongols  or  western  Tartars,  who  freed 
them  from  their  oppressors,  but  gave  them  a 
new  master  in  the  celebrated  Kublai  Khan  who 
founded  the  Mongol  dynasty,  and  removed  the 
capital  from  Nankin  to  Peking.  His  ninth  de- 
scendant was  driven  from  the  throne  and  a 
native  dynasty  called  Ming  again  succeeded  in 
1368  in  the  person  of  Hungwu.  A  long  period 
of  peace  ensued,  but  was  broken  about  1618, 
when  the  Manchus  gained  the  ascendancy,  and 
after  a  war  of  27  years  established  the  Tartar 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Tung-Tchi,  which 
came  to  an  end  in  1911.  According  to  the  Chi- 
nese, their  dynasties.  26  in  number,  embrace  a 
period  of  about  5,000  years,  during  which  be- 
tween 200  and  300  sovereigns  have  held  the 
throne.  The  earhest  authentic  accounts  of 
China  published  in  Europe  are  those  of  Marco 
Polo,  who  visited  the  country  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  first  British  intercourse  was  at- 
tempted under  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1596,  but 
the  vessel  sent  did  not  reach  its  destination.  A 
trade  was  subsequently  established  at  Canton 
by  the  East  India  Company,  but  no  direct  in- 
tercourse between  the  governments  took  place 
till  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  in  1793, 
which  was  well  received  .))y),  the  Emperor  Keen 
Lung.  A  second  emb^ss;^  in  1816  ot  Lord  Am- 
herst was  treated  with  msolence,  and  returned 
with  a  .letter  from  the  emperor  to  the  prince 
regent,  bearing  among  other  things,  ^I  have 
sent  thine  ambassadors  back  to  their  own 
country  without  punishing  them  for  the  high 
crime  they  have  committed.*  The  arrogance 
thus  manifested  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
to  bring  on  a  collision;  and  accordingly,  in 
1841,  the  British,  on  being  refused  redress  for 
injuries,  partly  real  and  partly  alleged,  proceed- 
ed to  tostilities,  and  after  scattering  almost 
without  a  struggle  every  force  which  was  op- 
posed to  them,  were  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
Nankin,  when  the  Chinese  found  it  necessaiy 
to  sue  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  then  concluded, 
by  which  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fu- 
Qiau,  Ningpo  and  Shanp^hai  were  opened  to 
British  merchants,  the  island  of  Hongkong 
ceded  to  the  British  in  perpetuity  and  the  pay- 
ment of  $21,000,000  agreea  to  be  made  by  the 
Chinese.  In  1850  an  insurrection  headed  by 
Hung-seu-Tseuan  or  Tien-Te.  who  gave  him- 
self out  as  a  descendant  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
broke  out  in  the  province^  adjoining  Canton, 
with  the  object  of  expelling  the  Chinese  Tar- 
tar dynasty  from  the  throne,  as  well  as  of  re- 
storing the  ancient  national  religion  of  Shan- 
Ti,  and  of  making  Tien-Xe  the  founder  of  a 
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new  dynasty,  wh^ch  he  called  that  of  Tae-Ping, 
or  Universal  Peace.  After  the  capture  and 
execution  of  Tien-Te  his  place  was  taken  by 
Hong-Sin^  who  identified  Shan-Ti  with  the 
God  of  Christianity,  and  regarded  himself  as 
called  of  God  to  make  the  old  true  religion  of 
China  again  predominant.  ^  For  a  long  period 
the  insurgents  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  imperial  forces,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  that 
the  latter  were  enabled  in  some  degree  to  quell 
the  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  the  cruel  retali- 
ation by  the  victorious  party,  and  the  wholesale 
massacres  perpetrated  on  the  insurgents,  they 
were  unable  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  revolt.  In 
October  1856  the  crew  of  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Hongkong  were  seized  by  the  Chinese  on  the 
allegation  that  they  had  been'  concerned  in  a 
piratical  attack  on  a  Chinese  vessel.  The  men, 
on  the  remonstrance  of  the  British  authorities, 
were  afterward  brought  back,  but  all  reparation 
or  apology  was  refused.  The  attitude  taken 
by  the  Chmese  in  this  matter  led  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  and  in  1857  the  Chinese  fleet  was 
almost  totally  destroyed,  and  Canton  was  taken 
by  the  French  and  English  troops.  A  treaty 
was  at  length  concluded  with  Lord  Elgin  on 
behalf  of  the  British,  by  which  important  privi- 
leges were  secured;  but  an  attack  on  the  Frendi 
and  English  ambassadors  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Peking  to  have  the  treaty  ratified  by 
the  Emperor  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The 
aUied  forces  marched  tO\frard  Peking,  and  after 
twice  defeating  the  Chinese  troops  entered  the 
city.  This  brought  the  Chinese  to  their  senses, 
and  the  treaty  was  ratified.  Meantime  the  Tai- 
Ping  rebellion  had  been  gaining  strength,  and 
the  trade  of  Shanghai  and  Canton  was  materi- 
ally interfered  with.  The  British  thereupon  de- 
cid.ed  to  assist  the  Chinese  in  quelling  the  in- 
surrection, and  the  services  of  a  yoimg  engi- 
neer officer,  Capt.  Charles  Gordon  (^Chinese 
Gordon,*  afterward  so  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sudan),  were  lent  to  the  govern- 
ment for  that  purpose.  The'  rebels  were  gradu- 
ally driven  from  their  posts  and  in  Tuly  1864 
Nanking,  their  last  stronghold,  was  taken.  But 
the  empire  was  still  disturbed  by  rebellion  in 
other  parts.  The  Mohammedans  in  Chinese 
Turkestan,  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  to  which  the  Chinese  government  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion,  revolted 
almost  simultaneously^  but  apparently '  inde- 
pendently, with  those  m  the  province  of  Yiin- 
nan  in  the  Southwest.  In  both  cases  the  rebel- 
lion resulted  in  the  temporary  separation  of  the 
provinces  from  the  empire.  In  1883  hostilities 
broke  out  between  China  and  France  ii>  conse- 
quence of  the  warlike  operations  of  the  latter 
in  Tonkin  and  her  claim,  to  the  protectorate  of 
the  country;  but.  the  matter  was*  airran^ed 
early  in  1885.  In  1894. war  broke  out  with 
Japan  in  connection  with  Chinese  misgovem- 
ment  in  Korea,  and  In  this  struggle  Japan  had 
almost  an  uninterrupted  success  both  by  land  and 
sea,  driving  the  Chinese  out  of  Korea  and  in- 
vading China  at  several  points.  Peace  was 
concluded  in  1895,  China  agreeing  to  give  up 
Formosa  and  pay  a  large  indemnity  to  Japan, 
to  open  additional  oorts  to  foreign  commerce 
and  to  recognize  tne  independence  of  Korea. 
In  the  autumn  of  1897"  tw6  German  mission- 
aries were  murdered  in  \he  province  of  Shan- 
Tung,  and  the  admiral  Commanding  the*  Ger- 


man squadron  on  the  China  station  immediately 
effected  a  landing  ih  the  bay  of  Kiao-Chau, 
which,  after  much  discussion,  was  finally 
leased  to  Germany  early  in  January  1898.  This 
acquisition  of  Chinese  territory  by  Germany 
attracted  much  attention  among  other  powers 
whose  interests  were  likely  to  be  affected,  and 
was  followed  at  brief  intervals  by  the  leasing  of 
the  town  and  harbor  of  Port  Arthur  in  the 
Liao-Tung  Peninsula  to  Russia,  and  the  leas- 
ing of  the  bay  of  Wci-hai-Wei  to  Great  Britain. 
On  22  September  a  coup  d'iiat  was  effected 
by  the  dowager-empress  of  China,  who  had 
acted  as  guardian  to  the  Emperor  Kwang-Su 
during  his  minority,  by  which  the  emperor  was 
again  placed  under  her  dominloh.  The  prompt 
remonstrances  of  the  representatives  of  tne 
powers  at  Peking  served  to  prevent  any  extreme 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Empress  and  her 
advisers,  and  the  Emperor  afterward  nominally 
regained  power,  but  early  in  1900  was  reported 
to  have  abdicated.  . 

In  September  1899  Secretary  Hay  instructed 
the  United  States  representatives  jn  England, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy  and  Japan  to 
invite  from  those  govctnm^ts  a  presentment 
of  their  intentions  hi  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  commerce  of  foreign  powers  in  the  newly 
acquired  spheres  of  influence,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the^  treaties  existing  between  China 
and  the  United  States,  advising  that  China  be 
regarded  as  heretofore  as  an  open  market  for 
the  world's  commerce,  and  that  all  possible 
steps  be  taken  to  establish  much-needed  admin- 
istrative reforms  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  imperial  government  in  its  integrity.  On  20 
March  1900  Secretary  Hay  announced  that  all 
the  powers  concerned  had  accepted  the  pro- 
posals of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  would 
consider  fheit  consent  final  and  irrevocable.  In 
May  1900  a  secret  society,  colloquially  known 
as  the  •Boxers,*  rose  in  the  provinces  of  Shan- 
Tung  and  Pe-chi-Li  and  massacred  native 
Christians  and  European  missionaries.  The 
Boxers  were  encourapred  by  the  empress- 
dowager  and  the  palace-party  at  Peking,  who 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  movement 
directed  against  foreigners.  The  ministers  at 
the  European  legations  in  Peking — Sir  Claude 
Mabdonafd  bemg  at  the  head  of  the  British 
legation  —  deterhiined  to  requisition  guards  for 
their  protection,  and  these  arrived  on  31  May. 
On  4  June  the  Boxers  destroyed  the  Pddng- 
Tieri-Tsin  Railway,  and  by  cutting  communica- 
tion^ isolated  the  Europeans  in  Peking.  Soon 
after  the  chancellor  of  the  Japanese  lection  and 
BaroA  von  Ketteler,  the  German  Minister,  were 
murdered  in  the  streets.  In  hope  of  relieving 
the  legations,  Admiral  Stymour  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  2,000  Etfroi)ean  troops  and  blue- 
jackets and  set  out  from  Tien-Tsin  for  Peking, 
but  had  to  retire.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  had 
been  manning  the  Taku  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pei-Ho,  and  making  preparations  for  clos- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  river.  The  commanders 
of  the  allied  fleets  —  British,  French,  Russian 
and  German — in  the  Giilf  of  Pe-chi-Ii  sum- 
moned the  Chinese  commander  to  surrender. 
He  reftisingi  they  opened  fire  on  the  17  June, 
bombarded  and  destroyed  the  forts.  The  allied 
forces  entered  the  foreign  city  of  Tien-Tsin 
on  23  T^ne,  and  the  native  portion  of  the  city 
was  taken  oii  14.  July.  All  this  time  the  lega- 
tions at  Peking  .were  clbsely  besieged  and  con- 
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stantly  bombarded.  The  smaller  legations 
having  been  destroyed  or  rendered  untenable, 
their  occupants,  together  with  a  number  of 
native  Christians,  took  refuge .  in  the  British 
legation,  which,  from  its  extent  and^  strength, 
offered  a  better  prospect  of  protection.  The 
legation  was  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
the  defenders  were  reduced  to  extremities,  when 
the  relief  force  of  12,000  men,  comprising  Brit- 
ish, American,  French,  German,  Russian  and 
Japanese  troops,  captured  Peking  on  15  August. 
Before  the  arrival  of  this  force  the  empress- 
dowager  and  her  court,  with  the  Emperor 
Kwang-Su,  had  fled  from  the  capiul,  and  it 
was  impossible,  with  the  troops  and  transport 
available,  to  overtake  them. 

Troops  of  various  nationalises  had  been 
dispatched  from  Europe  to  North  China  with 
all  possible  haste,  and  Count  von  Waldersee,  the 
German  commander,  had  been  accepted  by  all 
the  allies  as  cotnmander-in-chief,  but  interna- 
tional jealousies  soon  made  themselves  appar- 
ent»  and  complications  seemed  likely  to  ensue. 
In  October  1900  it  was  announced  that  Lord 
Salisbury  had  concluded  an  agreement  with 
Germany  by  which  the  two  powers  bound  them- 
selves to  the  principle  of  the  *open  door*  in 
China,  to  abstain  from  seeking  to  obtain  for 
themselves  any  territorial  advantage,  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  might  be  agreed  on  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests,  as  against  any 
other  power  seeking  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment. Subsequent  military  operations  consisted 
chiefly  of  punitive  expeditions  to  the  south  and 
west.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  at  once  en- 
tered upon.  On  4  December  the  powers  sent  a 
joint  note  to  the  Chinese  peace  commissioners, 
demanding  among  other  acts;  the  execution  of 
the  leaders  in  the  massacre  of  foreigners  and 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  which  in  October 
1901  was  fixed  at  $735,000,00a  On  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  indemnity  agreement,  the  foreign 
troops  were  withdrawn  firom  Peking.  Later, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States, 
the  indemnity  was  reduced,  being  fixed  at 
^$337,500,000. 

After  the  Boxer  episode  the  Imperial  Court 
returned  to  Pekine  and  ag^ain  assumed  govern- 
mental powers.  Yet,  while  the  dynasty  was 
showing  a  disposition  to  reform  abuses  and 
conform  to  the  world's  general  customs  and 
laws,  two  currents  of  influence  were  flowing 
away  from  the  Manchus.  The  idea  among 
diplomatists  and  writers  from  1902  to  1908 
seemed  to  be  that  of  the  imminent  *break-up 
of  China,'*  while  the  determined  purpose  of 
the  newer  generation  of  enlightened  natives 
was  to  have  a  new  China  with  a  new  form  of 
government.  Meanwhile  Russia  and  Japan 
were  moving  to  their  clash  in  Korea  and  ^Ian- 
churia.  The  vital  question  to  the  Qiinese  piir- 
lions,  however,  was  this  —  dismemberment  by 
foreigners,  or  «the  five  countries*  maintained  in 
unity  —  whether  under  empire,  constitutional 
monarchy  or  republic    Which? 

All  question  of  the  «break-up  of  China,'^  its 
dismemberment  and  division  as  ^oil  among 
aliens,  passed  out  of  sight  when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  through 
the  logic  of  events,  entered  the  field  of  I^r 
Eastern  politics  as  a  power  to  be  henceforward 
reckoned  with.  This  was  especially  manifest  in 
the  negotiations  resulting  from  the  Boxer  riots. 
The  action  of  Admiral  Lewis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N., 


following  the  precedents  set  by  President  Wash- 
ington, in  his  refusal  to  join  with  the  allies  in 
making  war  on  China,  by  bombarding  the  Taku 
forts,  when  as  yet  no  hostile  shot  from  a 
soldier  or  sailor  employed  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment had  been  fired,  gave  the  Americans  the 
^Unside  track,'*  making  Qiina  ready  and  glad  to 
listen  first  and  accede  to  whatever  the  United 
States  proposed,  in  diplomacy  or  finance.  The 
Americans  set  uie  precedent  to  all  the  powers, 
of  prompt  evacuation  and^  retirement  of  their 
military  forces,  thus  teaching  that  China  must 
work  out  her  own  salvation.  The  old  policy  of 
European  predatory  aggression  was  further  dis- 
approved and  the  unbroken  precedent  settled 
smcc  the  foundation  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, of  considering  the  Asiatic  nations,  not 
as  material  for  conquest  and  spoil,  but  for 
humane  treatment  and  fair  dealmg,  was  fol- 
lowed. Not  only  was  the  outrageously  heavy 
indemnity  demanded  by  the  Powers  reduced 
one-half,  but,  after  satisfying  all  possible  de- 
mands for  loss  by  the  Boxer  rioters  —  the  mis- 
sionary societies  for  the  most  part  waiving  or 
declining  to  mslke  any  claim  —  the  sum  of 
$13,000,000  was  set  aside,  to  be  paid  back  to 
China.  Under  tl^is  arrangement,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Washington  government,  nearly  a 
thousand  y9ung  men  and  women,  appointed  af- 
ter competitive  examinations,  have  been  sent 
to  the  United  States  to  be  educated.  Distrib- 
uted in  our  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
these  young  people  have  cut  off  their  queues 
and  aaoptea  tne  coiffure  and  clothes  which  are 
now  becoming  uniform  diroughout  the  world. 
Through  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  now  so  nu- 
merous atid  other  means  of  culture  they  have 
gained  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large. 

Greater  in  influence  on  China,  even  than  the 
United  States,  has  been  Japan,  especially  since 
that  military  clash,  in  1904-05,  between  organ- 
ized intelligence  and  the  ignorance  of  despotism, 
manifest  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  In  the 
one  case,  an  army  and  navy,  in  which  prac- 
tically every  man  could  read  and  write,  made 
proof,  in  the  field  and  at  sea,  under  scientific 
leaders,  of  what  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  capable.  The  struggle  was  not  one  of  reli- 
gions, or  races,  or  civilizations,  but  of  equally 
brave  men  under  varying  capacity  of  leader- 
ship, and  was  virtually  the  victory  of  education 
over  illiteracy,  of  public  schools  over  repression 
and  ignorance.  While  the  battle  of  Mukden 
was  pending,  the  writer  made  prediction  that  if 
the  Japanese,  victorious  as  they  were  sure  to  be, 
guarded  from  loot  or  dishonor  the  tombs  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  at  Mukden  — in  Chinese 
ideas,  blessing  or  cursing  of  ancestry  or  spirits, 
whether  of  Mikado,  Son  of  Heaven,  or  common 
folks  being  vastly  more  significant  than  in  the 
case  of  contemporaries  —  *they  would  have  the 
heart  of  China  in  their  hands*;  in  a  word, 
that  the  Chinese  would  look  at  once  to  the 
Japanese  as  their  models  and  teachers.  As 
matter  of  fact,  before  they  had  fully  attended 
to  their  own  wounded,  the  Japanese  set  a  guard 
aronnd  the  Manchu  tombs,  which  were  kept 
inviolate.  Thereupon,  victory  being  assured  and 
known  throughout  China,  not  only  did  the 
Peking  government  assent  cordially  to  the  pro- 
visions^ of  the  Portsmouth^  treaty  (q.v.)  in 
which  it  had  no  part,  promising  Count  Komura 
faithful  co-operation,  but  from  all  over  China 
students  at  once  crossed  the  sea  to  Japan,  until 
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the  schools  in  Toldo  were  embarrassed  by  the 
largeness  of  the  invasion.  No  fewer  than 
20,000  Chinese  young  men  and  hundreds  of 
girls,  from  1904  to  1910,  studied  in  Japan  from 
a  few  months  to  six  years.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  were  found  to  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Peking  goyemment,  seditious,  and 
many  were  openly  plottmg  to  destroy  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty.  Returning  home,  ihey  began  direct 
agitation  for  a  change  of  government,  this  time 
in  co-operatiou;  .financially  and  morally,  with 
their  countrymen  in  America,  Hawaii  and  in 
other  lands.  From  the  first  the  note  of  their 
public  harangues  and  secret  meetings  was  this— 
*Let  us  gain  the,  world's  sympathy.  Refrain 
from  injury  to  the  life  and  property  of  the 
foreigners.  If  we  do  not,  our  cause  is  lost. 
Let  us  strike  at  the  Manchus  for  a  new  China 
and  make  clear  oui:  object  to  the  world  accept- 
ance of  modern  conditions;  friendship,  not 
isolation.*  The  last  of  the  35  or  more  (general 
or  local)  dynasties  that  ruled  China  was  the 
Great  Bright  (Ta  Tsing)  or  Manchu,  whose 
Tartar  chieftains  began  to  be  powerfiil  about 
A.D.  1500.  Summoned  early  in  the  l7th  century 
by  a  faction  of  the  Ming  emperors,  to  help  in 
a  civil  struggle,  these  men  of  the  horse  and 
tent  rode  into  China  like  a  whirlwind.  Once 
in  and  securing  victory  for  their  patrons,  and 
seeing  at  once  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the 
land,  they  refused  to  return.  In  1644  the  Ming 
dynasty  ended.  Beginning  the  conquest  of  the 
empire,  the  Manchus  compelled  all  subjects  to 
shave  the  fore-skull  and  adopt  the  queue,  as 
the  symbol  of  loyalty.  The  Manchus  camped 
in  Cluna  as  the  Turk  in  Europe,  virtually  mc^- 
nopolizing  the  military  and  most  of  the  civil 
offices  and  revenues,  keeping  apart  from  the 
Chinese,  but  in  time  yieldmg  to  luxury,  weak- 
ening in  their  primitive  race^fibre,  losing  their 
language  and  customs,  and  virtually  being  con- 
quered by  the  superior  brain  and  ability  of  the 
people  they  ruled.  At  first  the  Manchus  seemed 
to  be  Hht  most  improvable  race  in  Asia,'  but 
in  the  end,  while  the  Chinese  yielded  notably 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  Manchus  appeared 
for  the  most  part  incapable  of  responding  to  the 
necessities  of  the  modem  world.  Reformers 
and  thinking  men  saw  that  their  continuance  in 
office  boded  disaster  and  meant  the  ultimate 
partition  of  China  by  foreigners.  Young  men 
educated  abroad^  on  coming  home,  found  the 
situation  intolerable.  Already  two  generations 
of  reading  people  ^probably  8  or  10  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  empire)  had 
been  enlightened;  first,  by  the  teachings  of 
Christian  missionaries ;  second,  by  the  Roods  of 
printed  matter,  in  Chinese,  sent  out  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  General  and  Chris- 
tian Kjiowledge,  in  which  books  on  science,  true 
history  and  biography  of  famous  men  and 
women  of  the  West  were  numerous;  and  third 
by  those  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  who 
had  lived  abroad.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  Dowager,  in  November  1906,  and 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Chun  as  regent  of 
the  infant  named  to  fill  the  throne  hastened  the 
inevitable.  The  Peking  government,  compelled 
to  read  the  si^s  of  tne  times  and  yielding  to 
pressure,  promised  a  modem  constitution  and  a 
national  legislature,  sent  commissions  abroad  to 
study  systems  of  government ,  but  postponed  the 
date  of  that  assembling  of  the  Diet,  which  would 
mean  in  effect  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 


Manchus  to  the  people.  This  fipstponement, 
with  the  dismissal  of  Yuan  Shi  fCai  from  all 
his  offices,  as  the  result  of  a  Manchu  reaction, 
served  only  to  irritate  the  revolutionists  and  to 
precipitate  their  action.  Now  appeared  a  leader, 
a  Christian  and  a  man  of  science,  the  physician, 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  converted  in  an  American 
Congregational  church  in  Hawaii  and  lon^  a 
resident  in  America  and  in  London,  in  wmch 
city  he  had  been  kidnapped  by  minions  of  the 
legation,  but  released  on  the  instant  demand 
of  the  British  government.  With  extraordinary 
powers  of  reticence,  organization  and  influence, 
he  spoke  and  acted  at  the  rig^t  moment.  In 
the  main  he  represented  southern  China.  Prob- 
ably seven-tenths  of  the  new  men,  working  for 
the  reform  of  China,  were  educated  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  north,  the  man  of  des- 
tiny was  Yun  Shi  KaL  a  worthy  pupil  and 
successor  to  Li  Hung  Chang.  Meanwhile  the 
elections  to  and  formation  of  provincial  assem- 
blies proceeded,  following  the  Japanese  prece- 
dent for  the  development  of  constitutional  gov- 
emment  After  riots  at  Chang-sha,  in  1910, 
and  troubles  in  various  places,  the  revolutionary 
movement  became  general  and  Wuchang  was 
captured  by  the  insurgents.  So  serious  was  the 
situation  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  recalled  to 
power,  but  the  Imperial  troops  made  little  way 
and  many  of  them  as  well  as  the  Imperial  naw 
went  over  to  the  other  side,  the  educated  classes 
sympathizing  with  the  reformers  and  the  men 
of  the  new  army  being  well  armed  and  skil- 
fully led.  The  ability  of  the  Chinese  to  fight 
under  competent  leaders  had  been  first  demon- 
strated by  an  American  adventurer.  Frederick 
G.  Ward,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  drilled,  organ- 
ized and  led  to  battle  the  force  which,  after 
Ward's  death  in  1862,  under  ^Chinese  Gordon* 
became  the  Ever  Victorious  Army  and  nucleus 
of  China's  modem  military  power.  In  late 
days,  the^  grateful  Peking  government  erected 
a  memorial  temple  in  his  honor.  There  were 
some  battles,  in  1911,  and  much  destruction  of 
property,  but  on  the  whole  the  revolution  in 
China  was  comparatively  bloodless.  One  notable 
innovation  wasi  the  presence  on  the  field  of 
battle  of  doctors  ana  trained  nurses.  ^  Strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  remove  foreigners  to 
places  of  safety  and  even  during  battles  die 
rival  forces  ceased  firing  to  allow  missionaries 
to  cross  the  lines.  By  edict  of  30  Oct  1910  the 
Manchus,  in  the  name  of  the  child-emperor, 
granted  a  constitution,  with  a  cabinet  from 
which  nobles  (the  only  permanent  nobilitv  in 
China,  in  addition  to  the  honorary,  non-political 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Confucius,  being 
Manchus)  were  to  be  excluded,  with  pardon 
to  all  rebels  and  political  offenders.  Even  this 
was  not  satisfactory  and  the  result  was  the 

Sroclamation  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  with  a 
ag  of  five  colors,  the  bands  or  stripes  repre- 
senting China,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet  and 
Turkestan.  In  February  1911  the  Ta  Tsing 
dynasty  came  to  an  end,  the  republic  and  the 
dynasty,  through  Yuan,  making  terms  of 
amicable  a^eement  Dr.  Sun  ^)dicated  hb 
leadership  m  favor  of  Yuan,  who  became  first 
President  of  the  Chinese  Republics  the  presiden- 
tial seal  being  ceremoniously  delivered  to  the 
Premier  29  March.  Millions  of  Chinese  have 
cut  off  their  queues  and  have  adopted,  in  whole 
or  part,  the  common  dress  of  the  world,  hut 
probably   seven-tenths   of   the   people   of   die 
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empire  are  conservative  and  opposed  to  innova- 
tions. The  first  troubles  of  the  new  state  came 
from  mutiny,  riots  and  looting  by  the  unpaid 
troops.  At  least  $300,000,000  are  needed  to 
support  the  government,  pajr  the  soldiers  and 
begin  public  works  and  national  development 
on  a  larflne  scale.  Months  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  followed,  because  the  six  powers.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Italy  and  Japan,  though  wishing  to  loan  the 
necessary  money  to  China,  imposed  hateful 
conditions  —  viz.,  the  right  and  power  to 
dictate  how  the  money  should  be  spent  and 
to  have  foreigners  on  the  board  of  audit.  This, 
to  the  Chinese  mind,  means  not  only  loss  of 
national  sovereignty,  but,  sooner  or  later,  for- 
eign intervention.  Stiffened  by  the  precedent 
of  Japan  in  1865  and  1868^  when  money  was 
borrowed  in  London  by  free  men,  at  10  jjk^r 
cent,  rather  than  at  4  or  6  per  cent,  with  political 
dictation,  in  order  to  maintain  her  sovereignty 
inviolate,  China  waits  before  accepting  *th6 
gifts  of  the  Greeks.'  Sun  handed  ofver  me  seal 
of  the  Republic  to  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  who  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

The  history  of  China  after   1   April   1911 
largely   centred   in    the   personality   of   Yuan 
Shi  Kai.    The  man  of  power  and  poise  was  a 
thoroughly  typical  Chinese,  having  never  been 
ontside  of  Qiina  except  in  Korea  in  1882-85. 
where,  beginning  at  the  age  of  23,  he  showed 
exceptional  ability  and  vigor,  especially  in  as- 
serting  Chinese   claims   and  in    resisting  the 
Japanese,  both  in  reforms  and  in  aggressions. 
Bom  in  Hunan  province,  in  1859^  he  became 
the  pupil  and  favoritie  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  leam^ 
tngr  the  methods  of  his  master  to  perfection; 
especially   in   those   arts   of    statecraft   which 
balance  one  set  of  forces  alien  to  China  against 
another,  thus  dividing  the  counsels  of  the  for-* 
eign    ministers.     He   made   the  tihdertow  of 
reaction  break  the  force  of  opflostng  waves  and 
often  neutrali2ed  the  schemes  of  aliens,  whether 
these  were  planned  from  purely  sordid  motives 
or  in  the  name  of  humane  avilization.     The 
idealist  Sun  Yat  Sen  resigned  and  transferred 
office   and  power  to  Yuan,  the  newly  chosen 
provisional  President  of  the  United  Republic, 
which,  in  theory  at  least,  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion  of   the  government  in  transition  from  a 
monarchy  to  a  republic  •retained  the  territorial 
heritagre  of  the  Chinese  empire  intact.*     The 
provisional  president,  once  in  office,  was  con- 
fronted  with   the  inherent   diihculties   arising 
from  a  vast  complexity  of  problems  in  a  hastily 
created  republic,  which  had  behind  it  in  either 
the  people  or  their  leaders  Httle  or  none  of  the 
experience  necessary  for  stable  federal  govern- 
ment.     The   fundamental    fact   underlying   all 
Chinese  history  is  the  radical  difference  in  in- 
fluences of  climate,  temperament  and  training 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  man.    The 
differences  racially,  historically  and  psychologi- 
tsdly,  between  these  types  are  much  greater  than 
between  the  ante-bellum  Americans  above  and 
below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but  less  eradi- 
cable  than  those  drawn  by  surveyors  are  the 
lines   that  divide  the  men  of  China  in  inher- 
itances,   feelings  and  aims.     The  alien  thinks 
rather  of  Russians  and  Italians,  or  more  ana- 
lo^cally,  of  the  Germanic  and  the  Latin  races 
in  Europe,  where  in  the  sbuth  are  the  peopjes 
older  in  history,  differing  in  stature,  complexion 
and   mental  traits  together  with  the  unsocial 
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attitudes,  to  othei*  neigiit)6f$  6f  aliens,  which 
self-conceit;  race  pride  and  mutual  jealousies 
naturally  breed  The  southern  Chinese,  shorter 
in  stature  and  swarthier  in  complexion,  older  in 
history  and  more  subtle  in  mental  processes, 
look  lipon  the  Northerners  mnch  as  in  eveiy 
Ikfld  tlfc  crihured  look  upon  the  crude.  Con- 
trasting the-  men  in  the  Nanking  and  Canton 
regions,  the  Northerners,  more  mixed  in  an- 
cestry, taller  and  more  robust  in  body  and 
Kp:hter  in  complexion,  are  touch  younger  in 
historic  development,  while  simpler  and  more 
direct  in  mental  action.  Race  pride  is  common 
to  all  Chinese,  as  the  inheritors  of  the  primitive 
culture,  ancient  ideals  and  e^ics  and  philosophy 
of  Confucius,  but  patriotism,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  has  been  nearly  unknown  in  China  except 
among  a  comparatively  few. 

Yuan  Shi  Kai  and  the  Northerners  had  from 
the  very  first  believed  in  and  stood  for  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  while  the  men  of  the 
south,  led  by  Sun  Yat  Sen,  were  for  al  republic. 

On  this  rock  of  sectionalism  the  Chinese  ship 
of  state  was  almost  sure  to  suffer  wreck.  On 
accepting  office  Yuan  Shi  Kai  agreed  to  the 
pjrovisions  of  the  Southent  or  Nankin  constitu- 
tion, under  which  a  national  council  was  to 
be  called  and  a  permanent  president  chosen  bv 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  a  session  at  which 
three^fourths  of  the  members  were  present. 
The  term  of  the  provisional  government  was 
fixed  at  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Yuan  Shi  Kai,  as  he  declared  in  beginning  his 
administration,  would  either  retire  or  seek  re- 
election. The  names  of  the  chief  departments 
were  changed  and  great  reforms  were  pro- 
claimed. These  to  some  extent  were  put  in 
force.  The  new  premier  and  cabinet  officers 
were  chosen  on  the  theory  of  a  coalition  of  sec- 
tions, parties  and  interests.  Until  the  new  Par- 
liament should  be  elected,  the  functions  of  such 
a  body  were  performed  by  a  National  Council, 
composed  of  five  fnenri>ers  from  each  province 
chosen  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  This  Par- 
liament was  to  consist  of  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  596  members,  chosen  by  those  male 
citizens  over  21  years  of  age  vvho  were  eligible 
to  vote  at  the  polls ;  a  Senate,  which  was  to 
have  274  members^  elected  by  the  provincial 
assemblies  or  electoral  bodies  in  Tibet,  Mon- 
golia and  Turkestan.  The  arftiy,  navy  and 
departments  of  justice  and  educatibn  were  to  be 
reorganized. 

The  Nairfdng  Constitution,  accepted  by  Yuan 
Shi  Kai,  while  it  defined  the  provisional  presi- 
dent's powers,  did  not  fix  his  term  of  office  or 
settle  the  method  of  the  election  of  future 
presidents.  On  10  March  Yuan  formally  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  from  the  Southern  capital  to 
the  Northern  capital,  that  is  f from  Nanking  to 
Peking.  On  29  April  the  new  Parliament,  or 
National  Assembly,  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
was  formally  opened;  177  senators  and  500 
representatives  bcin^  present.    Most  of  the  dele- 

fates  from  the  provinces  of  China  proper  were 
ressed  in  black  coats  of  the  E\iropean  style. 
The  other  divisions,  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  were 
well  represented.  Dissensions  in ,  the  Cabinet 
soon'  developed,  rising  to  a  crisis  in  June,  in 
which  the  President  and  the  Southerners,  or 
Cantonese,  were  in  opposition  to  each  other  on 
the  question  ofCabinfet  formation.  The  South- 
rons insisted  that  there  should  be  government 
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by  party,,  the  Cabioet  to  be  either  wliolly  neutraJ 
or  formed  from  one  of  the  three  parties  then 
existing,  and  that  the  ministers  of  one  of  them, 
the  Tungmenhui,  should  resign  their  portfolios. 
To  this  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  opposed  and  he 
gained  the  victory.  .The  retiring  ministers  then 
alUed  themselves  tq  another  party  in  opposition 
to  the  government.  During  the  enstung  sum* 
mer  numerous  local  outbreaks  occurred  in 
southern  Chipa. .  In  AugEUst  when  a  plot  against 
the  Republic  was  unejEirthed,  two  of  the  leaders 
in  Pelung  were  arreste4  and  symmarily  shot. 
The  Parliament  made  severe  criticism  of  this 
act  of  the  chief  executive,  but  when  Yuan  made 
public  the  full  facts,  a  majority  of  the  members 
justified  him,  and  on  6  October  Yuan  Shi 
Kai  was  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  per- 
manent President  of  the  Republic,  no  limit  be- 
ing set  to  his  ter<B  of  ofiice.  On  Uiis  same  day, 
Russia  and  Japan  formally  acknowledged  tliie 
Chinese  .republic,  the  United  States  and  some 
other  countries  making  no  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

.  It  was.hejc|ed  at  home  and  abroad  that  by 
thfe  co-ordination  m  harmony  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  a  true  republican  gov- 
ernment in  China  would  •  be  the  result.  Yet 
here  China's  initial  experiences  tallied  with 
those  of  Japan's,  showing  how  much  alike  are 
human  experiences  in  the  application  of  politi- 
cal science.  In  Kioto  in  1868,  in  tl^  re- 
bound from,  despotic  one-man  power  of  the 
Shogun  and  in  compliance  with  the  oath  of  the 
Mikado,  put  into  his  month  by  liberal  revolur 
tiooists^  a  deliberative  assembly  was.  called  and 
twiQe,  m  1869  and  in  1870.  met  in  Tokio.  lu 
inembers. being  utterly  without  es^p^rience  and 
ignorant  qf  thq.prc^lems  pressing  •  upon  the 
nation  for  quick  solution,  the  gaiiiering  became 
first  a  mere  debating  society  and  then  an  obstruct 
tiv.e  forc^  hindering  good  government.  It  was 
dissolved  and  no  national  assembly  was  called 
again,  <iintil  after  violent  agitation,  in  1889,  or 
21  yea^s  later.  Moreover,  many  of  the  men  who 
led  in  thf  revolution  of  1868^  which  placed  the 
Mikado  in  ^upr^me  power,  had  hoped  for  a 
limited  monardiy  after  the  English  fashion^ 
with  the  sovereign  responsible  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. .  Instead  of  this,  arbitraiy  government  by 
a  bureaucracy,  or  committee  of  a  few  ministers 
held  its  own  .and  ruled  the  empire  until  1889. 
Even  when  the  constitution  was  proclaimed,  the 
Liberals,  after  a  generation  of  aghation,  felt 
then^elves  .betrayed  bv  the  men  who  had  so 
longf  and  exclusively  held  thq  power,  in  that 
tke  jPrussian  instead  of  the  English  model  had 
been  followed  and  ^hat  all  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  Jmperial  Diet  comprised  a  mere  fraction 
of  what  had  been  hoped  for.  China,  in  1912, 
not  only  lacked  the  experience  of  the  other 
nations,  in  which  a  republican  form  of  gover9- 
ment  has  been  successful,  but  even  that  pre- 
liminary ihteUectual  preparation,  through  phi- 
losophy and  ^he  critical  study  of  history,  that 
had  len(  such  power  and  so  admirably  fitted  the 
Japanese  leaders  to  change. the  system  in  vogue 
for  over  600  year^  ^  Frpm  the  start*  without 
attending  to  the  pressing  and  intricate  problem^ 
facing .  the  nation,  the  one  purpose  of  the 
Chinese  Parliament  of  1914,  especially  among 
the  Southern. members,  seemed  to  be  to  hamper 
the  President  in  every  possible  way,  preventing 
his  obtaining  the  necessarv  money  for  national 
reconstruction,  to  reduce  ihim  to  a  mere  figure- 
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head  and  to  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
pibinet.  The  action  of  the  President  in  sign- 
ing the  Five  Power  Loan  contract  on  26  April, 
without  consent  of  the  National  Assembly,  was 
repudiated  by,  a  large  majority  in  the  votes 
taken  29  April  and  5  May.  The  truce  between 
the  two  parties  now  ended^  jand  threats  were 
made  of  a  second  revolution  in  the  South. 
Yuan  answered  by  announcing  coercion  as  the 
policy   forced  upon  him   to  preserve  the  re- 

J public.  A  deadlock  lasting  two  months  fol- 
owed.  In  JvJy,  a  cashiered  officer  started  a  re- 
bellion which  soon  spread  through  the  Yang-tse 
provinces  and  the  Nanking  army  joined  the  in- 
surgents. By  prompt  action  and  good  finance, 
backed  by  the  loyalty  of  the  well-paid  navy 
and  the  provinces  north,  east  and  west,  after 
some  fighting  near  Shanghai,  the  revolt  was 
9uppressed  and  the  kaders,  with  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
fled  to  Japan.  In  a  word,  before  even  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  for  a  parliament, 
here  were  men  utterly  inexperienced,  trying  to 
found  a  republic.  After  ei^t  months  of  un- 
productive wrangling,  the  Cromwellian  single 
precedent  of  England  in  1653,  and  the  double 
one  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan  in  1869  and  in 
1870,  were  followed.  Yuan  expelled  from  the 
Parliament  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang,  or  body  of 
obstnictives.  by  mandate  of  4  Nov.  1913,  on 

n   the; 
revolt. 

No  quorum  being  left  for  business,  Yuan 
nominated  71  members  of  the  Assembly  to 
form  an  Administrative  Council.  This  body, 
legislative  and  advisory,  was  to  take  the  place 
of  or  represent  the  Premier,  the  Cabinet,  the 
nine  ministers  and  the  provinces.  With  this 
body  Yuan  exercised  full  p^ovemment  powers 
and,  with  the  approval  of  its  members,  issued 
on  11  Jan.  1914  a  prodamatioo  dissolving  the 
National  Assembly  and,  later,  the  district 
totincils  in  the  provinces,  as  bein^  seditious  is 
character  and  as  hindrances  to  national  adminis- 
tration. In  a  new  draft  of  the  constitution, 
amended  bv  a  convention  of  his  own  nominees 
and  published  1  May  1914,  tlK  power  of  the 
President  is  increased  by  his  virtual  domina- 
tion of  the  single-chambered  legislature,  which 
has  no  more  control  over  the  ^fixed  expen<&- 
tures^  pre^red  by  the  government,  than  has 
the  Imperial  Diet  of  Japan.  An  advisory 
council  assists  the  President  but  there  is  no 
Cabinet  and  all  authority  over  the  provinces 
and  the  army  and  navy  is  centralized  in  die 
executive.  It  was  this  concentration  of  power 
that  enabled  the  government  to  stippress  with 
comparative  ease  the  uprising  in  the  south, 
organized  and  led  by  Sun  Yat  Sen. 

In  the  industrial  and  financial  spheres,  mat- 
ters improved  through  the  more  efficient  system 
of  taxation  in  the  provinces,  returns  from  the 
salt  tax,  the  extinguishment  of  loans.  Con- 
cessions for  further  railway  building  were 
granted  to  foreigners,  French  and  British,  and 
the  British  and  Chinese  corporation  and  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  oil  wells  in  Chi-U  and 
Shen-si  by  a  Chino- American  companv.  The 
sufferers  by  the  floods  in  Kiang-su  and  Anhui 
were  provided  for  in-  arranp^ement  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  organization,  the  idea 
being  prevention  as  well  as  cure.  EHiring  May 
and  June  1915  a^  commercial  delegation  of  IB 
honorary  commissioners  from  the  Chinese 
cities  .visited  the  United  States   and  was  well 
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received,  wUle  preparations  on  a  large  scale 
ere  made  for  the  development,  especially  of 
le  soil  and  agricultural  resources  of  Manchuria 
with  American  capital. 

China  has  always  been  a  church  nation  and 
religion  an  affair  of  state,  duly  graded,  pro- 
vided for  and  safeguarded,  the  Emperor  in  the 
great  temple  of  Heaven  in  Peking,  worshipping 
with  imposing  sacrifices  the  supreme  imper- 
sonal ,pnncii>le,  heaven;  while  the  provincial 
governors  paid  homage  to  th^  spirits  of  Heaven 
and  Earth;  and  the  common  people  rendered 
honor  to  their  ancestors.  Apart  from  ritual  and 
social  ethics,  Chinese  religion  may  be  defined 
as  Universism,  through  which  man  is  expected 
to  be  in  obedience  to  and  in  harmony  with  the 
universe  and  the  laws  which  govern  it,  to  make 
recognition  of  its  order,  to  observe  the  seasons 
and  in  all  human  relations  to  be  in  mutual  obli- 
gation and  dependence  upon  each  other.  In  a 
word  — the  word  which  Confucius  consecrated 
—  reciprocity  is  the  keynote  of  the  harmonv 
of  Chma's  social  system,  which  means  each 
individual  consecration  to  human  brotherhood. 
The  sudden  change  from  monarchy  to  a  re- 
public dislocated  tius  social  ^stem  and  loosened 
the  ethical  bonds  holding  the  nation  together. 

In  accordance  with  Chinese  habits  of  thought 
the  necessity  of  official  sanction  and  encourage- 
ment to  law  and  order  was  quickly  and  keenly 
felt,  though  nothing  had  been  said  about  re- 
ligion in  tne  provisional  constitution.  Yielding 
to  this  demand.  President  Yuan  proposed  in 
1913  the  establishment  of  the  ancient  Con- 
fucian system,  but  this  was  stoutly  opposed  by 
the  men  of  other  religions,  Buddhist,  Mohamme- 
dan and  Christian.  A  certain  amount  of  com- 
promise seems  to  have  been  made  by  Yuan 
as  representing  the  nation,  when,  solemnly  en- 
tering the  great  temple  in  Peking,  he  paid 
homage  and  offered  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  and 
proclaimed  anew  the  old  system,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  duties  to  the  State  are  concerned.  At 
present  amon^  leaders  of  thought,  Chinese 
ideas  as  to  religion  are  in  solution  or  process 
of  transition.  In  judging  of  this,  as  of  all 
measures  affecting  the  mass  of  Qiinese,  the 
alien  must  remember  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  people  are  governed  by  the  force 
of^  tracution  and  habit,  only  a  small  fraction 
being  interested  in  any  reform  or  radical 
change  that  disturbs  the  daily  routine  of  life, 
which  for  them  finds  its  best  comfort  in 
Universism. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914 
made  Chinese  territory  again  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. Under  pressure  from  her  ally,  Great 
Britain,  Japan  sprang  ioyfuUy  to  the  double 
task  of  settling  several  old  scores  with  Ger- 
many^  and  of  eliminating  German  occupation 
and  influence  not  only  from  China  but  from  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  In  «hort,  Japan  proved  her- 
self an  apt  pupil  in  all  the  European  method^ 
so  long  employed  in  the  Far  East.  She  was 
quite  ready  to  enforce,  at  a  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure^  her  new  version  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  withal,  more  than  willing  to  practise 
on  the  Chinese  those  arts  of  diplomac]^  backed 
by  armed  force,  which  European  nations  for 
over  a  century  made  use  of  on  China  and  old 
Japan,        , 

With  her  fleet  and  army  equipped  with  the 
latest  modem  resources  of  offense  in  the  high  air 
and  the  deep  sea  and  on  land  and  water,  the  plan 


was  to  capture  Tsingtau,  on  which  the  Germans 
had  expended  $60,000,000  and  to  control  the  lines 
of  traffic  in  Snantung  which  radiate  from  this 
seaport.  Against  the  protest  of  China,  the  Japan- 
ese troops  under  General  Kamio  were  landed 
and  marched  inland  150  miles  north  of  the  pro- 
fessed objective,  thus  violating  the  neutrality 
of  China.  The  activities  of  blodkade,  march  and 
siege,  lasted  from  11  September  until  11  Novem^ 
ber,  when  the  army  under  the  sun  baqner 
marched  into  Tsingtau.  The  Japanese  victors 
found  a  model  city,  with  fine  architecture,  hospi«- 
tals^  pavements,  sewers,  perfect  sanitation,  which 
in  L913  had  a  population  of  60,4S4  souls,  55,672 
being  Chinese.  From  1903  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  commerce  had  increased  tenfold.  It 
was  now  to  be  seen  what  disposition  would  be 
made  of  the  prize  of  war,  which,  as  the  Japan- 
ese government  had  acknowledged  before  the 
world,  belonged  to  China.  Against  the  spirit, 
method  and  details  revealed  in  the  unf  oldinjg  of 
the  policy  of  the  new  trespassers  on  her  soil, 
China  made  protest,  declaring  that  her  sovereign 
lights  had  been  ruthlessly  violated  In  prac- 
tising political  morality  these  fresh  aggressors^ 
despite  professions  loudly  made  from  Tokio, 
showed  no  more  conscience  or  mercy  in  diplo- 
macy or  actions  than  European  powers 
during  the  previous  century,  or  in  any  of 
China  s  numerous  humiliations.  Being  virtually 
without  a  navy  or  army —  all  the  available 
Chinese  troops  having  been  utilized  to  prevent 
threatened  revolutionary  uprisings  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  —  China  had  to  submit  to  the  vio^ 
lations  of  her  sovereignty  as  ordered  from 
Toldo.  The  custom  houses  and  conquered  area 
were  put  under  the  control  of  Japanese  officers. 
These  aggressions  were  followed  on  18  Jan. 
1915  by  the  presentatioui  of  21  peremptory  de- 
mands from  Tokio,  the  Japanese  Minister,  Mr. 
Hioki,  presenting  them  personally  at  night  and 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Repub- 
lic Under  the  plea  of  ^maintaining  the  peace  of 
Eastern  Asia  and  of  further  strengthening  the 
friendly  ^  relations  existing  between  the  two 
nei^boring  nations,^  it  was  demanded  that 
China  should  agree  to  what  Japan  might  ar- 
range with  Germany,  to  cede  no  land  in  Shan- 
tung to  any  foreign  power,  to  open  new  ports, 
to  extend  the  leases  of  Port  Arthur,  Dalny» 
and  of  the  railroads  to  a  period  of  99  years* 
to  allow  an  equal  voice  to  JTapan  in  all  matters 
relating  to  South  Manchuria  and  Inner  Mon* 
golia  and  her  people  equal  privilege  with  the 
natives,  to  employ  Japanese  instructors  and 
advisers,  to  buy  50  per  cent  of  war  munitions 
in  Japan,  to  have  arsenals  and  technical  schools 
worked  jointly  by  the  two^  governments,  to 
allow  Japanese  to  build  railways  and  work 
mines  m  specified  places  and  have  full  freedom 
for  the  Japanese  to  propagate  religious  docr 
trines.  In  explaining  to  foreign  governments, 
at  their  request,  the  meaninp^  of  ner  negotia^ 
tions  with  China,  Japan  replied  that  of  tlie  21 
articles  under  negotiation,  10  were  demands  and 
11  were  requests.  After  25  meetings  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  China  and  Japan,  ■  the 
ihatter  was  not  yet  settled  in  April.  Meanwhile 
the  British  and  Russian  ambassadors  in  Tokio 
had  made  protests  and  the  representatives  of 
the  two,  billions  of  dollars  of  British  money  in- 
vested in  China,  especially  in  the  Yang-tse 
region,  sent  complaints  to  London,  warning  ot 
the  impending  danger  npt  only  to  China  but 
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to  Europe.  After  much  had  been  conceded  by 
the  Chinese  commissioners,  negotiations  were 
at  deadlock,  while  every  day  the  real  nature 
and  true  details  of  Japan's  ^requests*  were  be- 
coming public.  One  of  the  points  of  struggle  re* 
lated  to  the  mines  of  the  Han  Yeh  Pin^  region, 
where  are  coal,  iron  and  limestone  in  close 
proximity.  Japan,  poor  in  metals,  having  sunk 
millions  in  establishing  steel  foundries  and 
compelled  to  import  75  per  cent  of  her  iron 
and  steel,  wished  control  of  these  mines  in 
China  for  her  military  equipment  Moreover 
the  Tapanese,  having  seen  in  China  and  in  other 
lands  the  potent  results  secured  by  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  experts  and  advisers,  and  hav- 
ing herself,  in  a  generation  or  two,  been  raised 
to  the  position  of  a  world  power,  largely 
through  the  aid  of  the  peaceful  army  of  5,000 
yatoi,  or  salaried  foreigners  in  her  employ  and 
m  everv  line  of  human  achievement,  from  1870 
to  1900,  may  be  said,  in  this  special  measure 
to  have  introduced  into  diplomacy  the  principle 
we  may  designate  as  yatoism.  In  a  w<^rd,  sne 
would  imitate  her  European  teachers,  the  trad- 
ing nations,  who  have  always  had  ^a  solid  su^ 
stratum  of  force*  in  dealing  with  the  Orientals 
and  forcing  their  goods  and  employees  upon 
them.  Finding  the  Chinese  resistant  to  ner 
demands  and  warned  hy  her  ally,  Great  Britain, 
the  government  in  Tokio  modified  its  demands 
both  in  tone  and  amount,  and  on  25  April  made 
{presentation  of  these,  but  this  time  requiring 
immediate  compliance.  In  answer,  given  1  May, 
China  granted  the  rights  of  residence,  leas«  and 
iNiainess  to  the  Japanese,  refused  the  kmg 
ieases,  demanded  that  the  Japanese,  like  other 
aliens,  submit  to  the  laws  of  China,  that 
Kiaochau  be  unconditionally  retroceded,  and  die 
right  of  participation  in  negotiations  with  Ger- 
many after  the  war  be  given  her,  intimatilkg 
also  that  this  was  the  final  word.  In  answer, 
Japan  withdrew  the  most  objectionable  f^rcnqp 
of  demands,  but  left  open  for  ^future  disctls- 
sion*  the  negotiations  begun  but  not  yet  settled, 
adding,  on  6  May,  that  an  answer  was  desired 
at  once,  and  the  Toldo  Government  mobilized 
its  military  forces  for  the  invasion  and  coercion 
of  China. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  political  ethicsf, 
or  any  attempt  at  condemnation  or  justification 
of  Japan,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  her  actions 
toward  China,  in  1915,  are  no  more  severe  than 
those  against  herself,  or  rather  a^nst  the  in*- 
surgents,  either  of  186&-69,  or  m  the  years 
from  1870,  or  in  the  great  southwestern  re* 
bellion  of  1877.  Then  and  now,  her  fierce,  un- 
wavering determination  to  modemixe  hcrtclf 
and  to  compel  China  to  be  modem  also,  has 
been  shown,  as  well  as  her  equal  zeal  in  humane 
efforts  after  victory.  In  this,  also,  she  has 
equaled  Great  Britain  after  the  Boer  War;  in 
a  word,  Japan  imitates  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations. 

In  China  the  opinion  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil was  still  divided  when,  on  Friday,  7  May, 
the  ultimatum  was  received  from  Tokio,  giving 
48  hours  for  decision.  Having  no  military  to 
withstand  the  aggressor,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment on  Sunday,  9  May,  at  1 :30  A.  M.,  yielded 
and  signed  away  her  sovereign  rights.  In  re- 
turn for  Japan's  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure, 
Kiao-chau,  which  had  been  under  German  con- 
trol since  1907,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  China 
on   conditions   that   virtually  ignored  China's 


sovereignty  in  the  matter.  The  new  peace  ar- 
rangement gives  Japan  control  of  a  railway  oi 
great  strategic  importance,  with  valuable  rights 
and  privileges  for  the  Japanese,  but  probably 
no  greater  than  for  other  foreigners.  New 
treaty  ports  are  to  be  opened,  the  leases  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  are  extended  to  1997, 
that  of  the  Sontii  Manchurian  Railwajr  to  2002 
and  that  of  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway  to 
2007.  What  may  be  the  full  meaning  of  the 
other  concessions  made  to  Japan,  only  time  will 
show. 

But  this  time  Japan,  white  )>robably  succeed- 
ing in  her  supreme  and  underlying  purpose  of 
forcing  China  to  change  from  medixval  to 
modem  conditions  and  thus  furnish,  for  Japan's 
advantage,  in  a  better  and  more  speedy  way 
than  any  other,  a  market  and  field  of  enter- 
prise for  her  people,  also  preserved  the  unity 
of  China  and  thus  forestalled  her  •breakup* 
and  division  by  European  powers. 

A  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  began  which 
ruined  thousands  of  traders  from  Nippon,  in- 
volving a  loss  of  millions,  while  from  7  May 
be^an    a    new    spirit    of    resistance    in    the 
Chinese    people    making    for    national    uni- 
fication   and    increase    of    power    to    with- 
stand all  foreign  aggression.    All  these  events 
weakened    in    China     the    prestige    of    the 
republican  government  and  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  Yuan  Shi  Kai.    An  agitation  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  began  and 
soon   assumed   dangerous   proportions.     After 
consultation  with  natives  and  foreigners,  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  decided  that  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment for  China  would  be  found  in  a  return  to 
monarchy.    Expert  legal  advisers,  one  of  them 
an  eminent  American,  gave  iStit  same  opinion 
=— that   a   republic  for  Chiha   was  premature 
and  that  a  monarchy  was  best  suited  to  her 
conditions.     Advice  was  received  from  Japan 
on  28  October  to  Yuan  Shi  Kai  to  arrest  this 
movement,  the  gist  of  the  words  from  Toldo 
being  that  in  the  present  uncertainty  of  the 
status  of  the  Powers,  owing  to  the  war,  any 
change  of  government  was  inadvisable.^  Aftet 
officially  and  with  promptness  recognizing  the 
Chinese    Republic,    Japan    felt    that    she  was 
trifled  with  when  a  monarchy  was  proposed 
So  insistent  was  this   *advice*   that,  when  a 
Complimentary  Mission  to  Tokio  from  Pckingi 
designed   to   arrange    for   recognition   of  the 
monarchy,  arrived  in  Tokio,   16  Jan.  1916,  it 
was    virtually    refused    an    official    interview. 
bJevertheless,  an  •election  was  ordered  by  Pe- 
king and  carried  out,  the  apparent  results  being 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  be- 
coming emperor.    Preparations  were  made  for 
induction  into  office  on  New  Year's  Day,  but 
this  date  found  the  strong  man  of  the  empire 
still  engaged  in  a  diplomatic  duel  with  Japan 
and  at  the  same  time  ft)nfronted  by  a  possible 
i-ebellion  which  promised  to  involve  al!  southern 
China,  and  the  formal  ceremonies  of  induction 
into  office  were  postponed.    The  opening  of  the 
spring  of  1916  found  the  opposition  of  Japan 
so    strong  and   the   indication    of    widespread 
revolt  so  menacing  that  Yuan,  on  24  March, 
issued  a  mandate  renouncing  his  title  of  Em- 
peror of  China  and  proclaiming  the  return  to 
republican    government.      With,   thf    confes- 
sion of  sin  common  to  the  rulers  of  eastern 
Asia,  Yuan  took  upon  himself  «all  the  faults 
of  the  country,*  and  especially  the  blame  oi 
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not  opposing  the  monarchical  movement  with 
proper  vigor,  and  officially  canceled  his  official 
acceptance  of  the  throne  on  11  Dec  1915. 

To  the  judicially  minded  student,  surveying 
the  long  perspective  of  history  and  seeing  that 
Giina  has  attempted  or  passed  through  almost 
every  form  of  govermneot  known  to  man,  while 
still  preserving  the  body  social  intac^  two  or 
three  things  seem  i^aiin:  (1)  that  China  is  an 
anvil  that  will  wear  out,  Dy  passive  resistance, 
every  hammer  that  beats  it  (and  Japanese  know 
this  far  better  than  Occidentals);  (2)  that  it 
msikes  far  less  <fif!erence  to  her  millions  what 
the  frame  of  government  may  be,  while  the 
social  bond  is  so  strong  and  local  freedom,  as 
heretofore,  is  maimained ;  and  (3)  that  so  long 
as  Chma's  classic  literature  endures,  pare 
despotism  cannot  exist  and  the  spirit  of  liberty 
will  survive  all  native  dictators  or  foreign  con- 
querors. 

In  local  matter»,  the  Chftiese  are  as  well 
fitted  for  republican  government  as  are  any 
other  people,  but  how  to  generate  sufficient 
power  at  the  centre  is  still  a  problem.  One 
may  summarize  the  needs  of  China  as  (1)  a 
strong  central  government;  (2)  a  separate  and 
honest  judiciary;  (3)  a  uniform  currency;  04). 
development  of  her  natural  resources;  (5> 
elementanr  education;  (6)  public  works;  (7) 
absolute  freedom  in  religion;  (8)  philanthropic 
reform. 
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in  the  Middle  Kingdom* ;  Wu-Ting-Fang,  < For- 
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Polo*:  Little,  ^Gleanings,  from  Fifty  Years  in 
China*-  Conger,  ^Letters  from  China*;  John- 
ston, <Lion  and  Dragon  in  Northern  China*; 


Republic*  (1913) ;  Tones,  <Thc  Fall  of  Tsing- 

Tau*    (1915);  Bashford,  T.  W..   <China:    An 

Interpretation.* 

WauAM  Elliot  Gbtffis, 

Author  of  <The  Mikado's  Empire\-  ^China's 
Story, ^  ^The  Mikado:  Institution  and  Per- 
son,^ etc, 

CHINA,     Diplomatic     Relations     with. 

American  intercourse  with  China  began  in  1784 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Empress  of  China  near 
Canton,  which  for  a  centufy  had  been  the  only 
port  open  to  foreign  over-sea  commerce.  The 
supercargo  of  thife  vessel  ^^vas  Samuel  Shaw, 
who  was  appointed  first  Americaa  consul  at 


Canton' by  John  Jay  in  178S,  and  was  later 
reappointed  by  Washington  in  1790.  For  over 
half  a  century,  American  commerce  (largely 
via  the  Nortiiwest  coast  and  Hawaii)  continued 
with  no  official  supervision  beyond  that  of  an 
American  trader  acting  as  consul  without  salary; 
and  wiAout  recognition  as  an  accredited  repre- 
sentative by  China.  The  opening  of  Amencan 
diplomatic  relations  with  China,  necessitated 
by  the  steady  increase  of  American  enterprise 
and  interests  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East--* 
yAudi  finally  attracted  the  protective  and  en^ 
couraging  attention  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  favor  new  enter|>rises,  as  illustrated  by 
the  famous  Wilkes  expedition  of  1838-42,— was 
more  directly  the  result  of  th^  British  attack  on 
(Canton  in  1^  in  a  demand  for  trade  as  a  ri^t, 
and  of  die  subsequent  treaty  of  Nankbig  which 
accorded  to  the  British  privileges  of  residence 
at  five  jports  and  ceded  the  island  of  Hong- 
kong. Cald)  Cushing,  appointed  conmiissioner 
and  envoy  extraordinary  to  China  by  President 
Tyler  in  1843^  arrived  at  M^cao  in  an  American 
steamer,  in  February  1844,  en  route  to  Peking; 
but,  yielding  to  the  arguments  of  the  Chinese 
governor  against  the  propriety  of  the  trip,  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Tsiyeng,  the  Emperor's 
commissioner.  In  July  1844,  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Wanghia  granting  privileges  of  trade 
and  residence  at  ^ve  ports^  of  extra-territorial- 
ity,  of  most  -favored  nation,  of  reception  of 
consuls  by  Chinese  officials  on  equal  terms,  and 
of  direct  diplomatic  correspondence  wiik  Pe- 
kiag.  It  also  established  i>ort  regulations.  For 
over  a  decade  adter  the  ratification  of  the  treaty^ 
successive  American  conunissioners  or  ministers 
-^-Alexander  H.  Everett,  John  W.  Davis, 
HunQ>hrey  Marshall  Robert  W.  McLane,  Peter 
Pai^er;^  maintained  legations,  without  per-^ 
sonal  interviews  with  the  tranauil,  elusive 
Chinese  commisstoner,  who  directed  foreign  af'- 
fairs^  by  literary  conventionalities:  and  master^jf 
inactivity.  Attempts  to  coonnunicate  directly 
with  the  Imperial  government  at  Peking  were 
without  success.  Meantime,  Americans  shared 
in  the  series  of  irritations  and  annoyances  from 
the  failure  of  treaty  stipulations  whidi  cul* 
minated  in  the  Arrow  affair  of  1856^  causing 
England  to  declare  war — in  which  France 
joined,  but  to  which  the  American  government 
refused  to  become  a  party.  Marshall  who 
arrived  in  1852  at  the  culmination  of  the  Taiping 
revolt  found  Yeh,  the  Imperial  official,  too  busv 
to  talk  or  to  do  more  than  to  trifle  through 
Ifteraty  excuses  and  evasions.  McLane  (1853- 
54),  was  as  unsuccessful,  and  found  the  insu"- 
mat  chiefs  even  more  elusive;  and.  after  a 
iruitless  conference  with  the  Imperial  commis- 
sioner, recommended  co-operative  coercion  by 
a  united  Anglo^Franco-American  fleet*  Par- 
ker (1855-57),  also  faifing  to  bring  Yeh  to  a 
personal  interview,  promptly  recommended  the 
'contemplated  plan  of  concurrent  action^  widi 
GrtsLt  Britain  and  France,  and  later  suggested 
the  American  occupation  of  Formosa '  as  a 
means  of  securing  satisfaction;  but  the  Ameri- 
can government  remained  neutral,  hesitating  io 
become  involved  in  hostile  demonstrations. 

In  1857,  experience  having  shown  the  neces- 
sk^r  of  a  revision  of  the  treaty  and  a  more 
ri^d  enforcement  of  its  provisions  and  the 
British  and  French  having  invited  the  United 
States  to  aid  their  demands  on  China  by  aimed 
co-operation,    the    American   government 
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pointed  William  B.  Reed  with  instructions  to 
oo-operate  with  the  allies  only  by  moral  sup- 
port and  peaceful  means,  but  to  demand  suitable 
guarantees  for  trade  protection  and  diplomatic 
residence  with  direct  diplomatic  interootirse 
at  Peking.  Mr.  Reed  was  unable  to  ior 
duce  the  tranquil,  arrogant  Yeh  to  meet 
him,  or  to  recognize  the  need  of  a  change  in 
the  treaty.  Overcome  by  Ydi's  literaiy  skill 
which  seemed  to  elude  any  form  of  hterary 
retaliation  known  to  the  western  mind,  he  con« 
eluded  that  vigorous  coercive  action  was  neces** 
sary  to  secure  redress.  Finally,  accompanying 
the  British  and  French  fleets  to  Taku,  and 
thence  to  Tientsin,  after  the  Anglo-French 
hostilities  which  he  had  tried  to  prevent,  and 
aided  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Martin  (z  missionary),  he 
negotiated  a  treaty  (signed  18  June  1858), 
granting  the  opening  of  new  ports,  the  right 
of  direct  correspondence  with  the  privy  council 
at  Peking  and  the  annual  visit  of  the  minister 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  recognidiig 
somewhat  apathetically  the  right  of  Christians 
to  practice  and  quietly  teach  their  religion. 
Later,  at  Shanghai,  he  negotiated  a  supple- 
mentary convention  for  regulation  of  trade 
and  revision  of  tariff.  He  also  secured  by 
convention  an  indemnity  of  ^35,000  in  satis- 
faction of  claims  of  American  citizens  for  dam- 
ages by  the  recent  war  between  China  and  Great 
Britain.  Less  than  half  this  sum  was  subse- 
quently awarded  to  claimants  by  the  American 
comnussion;  and  in  1885,  Congress  rather 
tardily  voted  the  return  of  the  unexpended 
balance  •»  an  unusual  event  in  international  re* 
lations. 

In  1859,  ratifications  of  the  Reed  treaty 
were  exchainged  by  J.  £.  Ward  at  Pehtaag  on 
the  coast,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  have 
the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Peking  as  pro- 
vided in  the  treaty.  Although  Ward  reached 
the  capital,  and  was  entertained  there  with 
impcriad  munificence,  he  could  obtain  no  audi* 
cnce  with  the  Emperor  without  the  humiliating 
koiow  before  the  throne,  and  he  refused  to 
grovel,  prostrate  himself  or  kneel.  He  was 
criticized  for  retiring  from  Peking,  but  was 
sustained  by  his  government 

The  United  States  had  no  share  in  the 
Anglo-French  expedition  of  1860,  which  ob<: 
tained  the  establishment  of  permanent  lega* 
tions  at  Peking  and  resulted  in  the  creation  ol 
a  new  Chinese  board,  the  Tsung-li-yamen,  or 
foreign  office. 

In  turning*  the  tide  of  war  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Taiping  insurrection  which  for 
ten  years  dssolated  the  countiv,  China  recog- 
nized the  valuable  services  of  an  American, 
Frederick  T.  Ward  (predecessor  of  Charles 
Gordon),  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men  in 
1862  ana  was  awarded  posthumous  honors  b^ 
the  Emperor.  Anson  Burlingame,  appointed 
minister  in  1862,  was  the  first  American  repre- 
sentative to  reside  in  Pddng.  He  was  success- 
iul  in  a  policy  of  peaceful  forbearance  and  co- 
operation in  diplomatic  action.  By  securing 
the  co-operation  of  other  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives, he  aided  in  preserving  the  integrity  of 
China  in  the  final  crisis  ol  the  Taiping  revolt 
He  also  aided  China  in  the  suppression  of  the 
coolie  trade  and  negotiated  with  the  Tsung-Ii- 
yamen  for  a  treaty  requiring  freedom  of  immi- 
gratton.  After  he  left  the  American  diplo- 
matic service,  in  1867,  he  was  chosen  by  China 


as  ^a  represeatathc  to  all  the  great  foreign 
powers  with  which  Quna  had  treaty  relations, 
and  esf»edally  to  inaugurate  diplomatic  rela- 
tions  with  the  western  world  In  1868,  when 
California  and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
still  welcomed  Chinese  labor  for  the  develop- 
ment of  resources,  he  negotiated  with  SecreUry 
Seward  at  Washington  the  Burlingame  treaty, 
which  recognized  the  right  of  citizens  to  change 
their  home  and  allec^fancc,  and  the  mutual  ad- 
vamtages  of  free  migratton  and  immigration, 
and  guaranteed  every  privily  and  complete 
protection  to  Aalericans  in  China  and  equal 
rights  to  Chinamen  in  the  United  States.  In 
18/2*  two  years  after  a  (urious  anti-foreign 
riot  at  Tientsin,  China  b^^  a  new  policy  by 
sending  a  number  of  young  men  to  be  educated 
in  the  United  States^  a  policy  which  she  later 
abandoned  because  of  the  dauiger  of  estrange- 
ment from  Chinese  institutions.  In  1876  Quna 
sent  her  first  resident  ministers  to  the  United 
States  and  other  powers. 

To  meet  objections  to  the  immigration 
clauses  of  the  Buriingame  treaty  —  objections 
resulting  from  a  reversal  of  feeling  on  the 
Pacific  Q>ast  after  the  completion  (in  1869)  of 
the  first  overland  railroad  (which  brought 
laborers  from  the  eastern  States)  and  culminat- 
ing in  California  during  the  disorder  attend- 
ing the  railroad  strike  of  1877 — the  American 
government  appointed  the  special  Angell  com- 
mission of  1880  which  negotiated  the  Fddng 
treaty  of  November  1880,  modifying  the  Bur- 
lin^fame  treaty  by  a  clause  providing  for  regu- 
lation of  the  admission  of  Chinese  laborers. 
This  treaty  began  a  policy  of  restriction  and 
exclusion,  to  which  Congress  quickly  respNonded 
by  an  act  of  1882,  suspending  the  admission  of 
Chinese  laborers  for  ten  >[ears  and  requiring 
certificates  from  other  Chinese.  The  act  of 
1882  was  amended  in  1884  by  more  stringent 
provisions,  and  sigain  in  1888  by  the  Scott  act 
which  was  criticized  as  an  abr^ation  of  the 
Chinese  immigration  treaty  of  1880  by  indirect 
legislation,  and  also  as  a  legislative  intervention 
while  a  newly  negotiated  treaty  to  adjust  the 
matter  was  pending  ratification  at  Pddng,  The 
Chinese  minister  criticized  the  Scott  act  as  a 
disregard  of  treaty  obligations  and  later  made 
a  strong  protest  against  the  new  act  of  18^ 
j(the  Geary  law)  which  continued  previous  acts 
in  force  for  ten  years.  By  these  acts  Micrican 
trade  interests  and  opportunities  were  jeopard- 
ized. 

The  American  government  later  made 
amends  for  the  Scott  act  by  payment  of  long- 
pending  claims  of  Chinese  laborers,  and  by 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  18^  which 
accepted  the  main  provisions  of  the  abortive 
treaty  of  1888  and  reconciled  the  differences 
between  the  two  governments.  In  1904  Chin* 
terminated  the  treaty  of  1894,  and  soon  thtrt- 
after  Congress  re-enacted  without  term  all  ex- 
isting laws.  Meantime  relations  improved. 
There  were  new  sources  and  evidences  of  bet- 
ter feeling.  In  1895,  at  the  dose  of  the 
Chinese-Japanese  war,  ex-Secretary  J.  W.  Fos- 
ter of  Washington  was  appointed  by  Chm  as 
counsel  in  the  peace  negotiations  at  Shimon- 
oseki.  In  1899,  following  the  American  acqui- 
sition of  the  Philippmes.  Secretary  Ha^,  re- 
fusing to  participate  with  other  powers  in  the 
^sphere  ot  anflueoce'  or  partition  policy  ^ 
China,  pn^posed  th.e  policy  qi  tlia.open  door. 
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equality  of  opportunity,  tnaintenatice  of  terri* 
toml  integrity  and  autonomy. 

In  1901  the  United  States  co-operated  with 
other  foreign  powers  represented  at  Peking  in 
compelling  China  to  make  amends  for  aggres^ 
sions  attending  the  Boxer  outbreak  of  1900. 
American  influence  with  other  powers  reduced 
the  money  indemnities  first  proposed.  The 
amount  finally  imposed,  largdy  through  Ger- 
man influence,  and  a^nst  the  wivice  of  tbe> 
American  representauve,  was  still  excessive.' 
,  greatly  exaggerating  private  daiias.  In  1909 
'  the  United  States  remitted  to  China  $16,000,000, 
the  unclaimed  portion  of  the  Americail  share 
of  the  indonnity  >-- which  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment arranged  to  use  for  educational  expenses' 
of  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States 

The  Chinese  republic  of  1911,  the  cuhniiia>- 
tion  of  a  revolution  precipitated  by  the  creation 
of  railway  ^tems  built  on  foreign  k>ans,  was- 
recognized  by  the  American  government  in 
May  1913,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Im- 
perial government  of  the  Manchus  (1912).  Hie- 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  five  great  nowers  'backed  a  combination 
of  bankers  of  the  six  powers  formed  to  ad« 
vance  money  to  the  new  republic ;  but,  in  March 
1913,  after  considerable  negotiation  to  secure 
an  agreement  from  China  for  satisfactory  se* 
curity  and  supervision  of  expenditures  as  a 
condition  of  the  loan,  the  American  government 
announced  its  withdrawal  from  the  group. 

In  1915,  China  took  an  important  step  in 
the  development  of  trade  relations  by  the  ap* 
pointment  of  a  trade  commission  to  the  United 
States.  In  June  1915  she  took  an  important 
political  step  in  the  appointment,  by  President 
Yuan,  of  Pres.  F.  J.  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  an  American  expert  in  prob- 
lems of  government*  to  act  as  constitutional 
adviser  of  the  Chinese  government  In  1916, 
the  Chinese  government  selected  as  Dr.  Good- 
now's  successor  Prof.  W.  F.  Willoilgfaby  of 
Princeton  University  who  was  later  succeeded^ 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Willoughby  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

American  leadership  is  disclosed  in  a  long 
list  of  interlocking  obligations  in  regard  to 
China,  expressed  since  1900.  The  American 
government  has  shown  no  inclination  to.  aban- 
don political  interests  in  China  or  to  shirk 
responsibility  in  the  continuance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hay  doctrine,  the  logical  sequence 
to  all  earlier  diplomatic  relations.  Following 
the  Japanese  demands  on  China,  which  were 
granted  in  large  part  by  the  China-Tapanese 
treaty  of  25  May  1915,  it  announced  that  it 
could  not  agree  to  any  action  which  might  im- 
pair American-Chinese  treaty  obligations^  or 
the  open  door,  or  Chinese  integrity.  In  1917 
it  reached  an  agreement  with  Japan  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  Japanese  policy  In  China. 
Late  in  August  a  special  Japanese  mission 
armed  with  full  power,  headed  by  Viscount 
Kikujiro  Ishii  arrived  at  San  Francisco  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
countries. 

By  an  agreement  of  2  November  between 
Secretary  Lansing  and  Viscount  Ishii,  the 
United  States  government  consistent  widi  the 
principle  of  the  American  Monroe  doctrine, 
recognized  that  Japan  by  territorial  proiMnc^oity 
had  special  interests  in  China,  and  obtamed 
from  Japan  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
the  open  door  and  a  denial  of  any  purpose  to 


infringe  in  any  way  ^n  the  hidepeihdence  or 
territorial  integrity  of  China.  Although  the 
recognition  of  special  Japanese  interests  con- 
ceded no  right  or  authority,  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Chtnese  people^  and  'was  joined  with  the 
guarantee  of  China's  independence  and  in*- 
tegrily,  and  although,  the  pact  wiis  justified  by 
China's  feeble  condition  as  a  sovereign  state»i 
the  Chinese  govtemment  made^  a  formad  protest 
stating  that  it  <will  not  allow  itself  to  be  .bound 
fay  any  agreement  .  enteivd  into  byr  other 
nations^  in  which  ^e  has  no  part 
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CHINA,  Educational  Progress  in.  It  was 
admirable  wisdom,  indicating  no  little  courage," 
for  China  to  reform  its  venerable  system  of 
education.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  Treatjr^' 
of  1860,  Dr.  Martin -wntes  iri-  his  *Lore  of 
Cathay,  >  *large  bodies  of  (Chinese  troops  might 
have  been  seen  learning  foreign  tactics  under 
foreign  drill  masters,  on  the  very  battle  grounds 
where  they  had  been  defeated.  But  happily 
China  did  not  confine  itself  to  a  reform  of  war 
methods.  It  took  steps  to  modernize  its  entire- 
educational  system,  not  in  one  bound,  which 
would  have  been  too  radical,  but  in  a  series  of 
measures  extending  over  a  few  decades,  thai. 
were  safer,  and  more  effective  for  a  nation  of  • 
such  antiquity^  whose,  scholars,  in  charge  of. 
its  government,  were  chosen  for  more  than  12 
centuries  by  competitive  examinations.^ 

The  first  step  was  establishing  in  1862  a 
school  for  training  official  interpreters,  as  the 
necessity  of  studying  foreign  languages  and 
literatures -^  English,  first,  then  French,  Rus- 
sian, (German,  and  in  1899  Japanese  —  became 
keenly  felt.  The  school  grew  into  a  college 
in  lw6,  with  the  number  of  students  increas- 
ing: in  1910  to  120,  departments  in  law  and 
science  being  added.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  was 
president  for  25  years.  Two  auxiliary  schools 
were  opened  later  at  Shanghai'  and  Canton. 
Naval  schools  rapi<Uy  followed,  with  a  Naval 
College  at  Nanking  in  1896,  a  government  min^ 
ing  and  agricultural  college 'at  Wu*  Chang  in 
1892,  a  telegraph  college  at  Tientsin  in  1879. 
Despite  some^  opposition  on  the  score  of  dis-- 
loyalty  to  Chinese  tradition,  an  educartion  com^ 
mission  was  appointed  in  1871  to  send  120 
students  to  the  United  States  for  training  in 
four-year  instalments  of  35  students  each  for 
15  years-* Aough.  all  were  recalled  in  1881. 
Most  of  them,  accordingf'to  the  educational 
number  of  the  East  of  Asia,  later -served  in 
various  government  positions,  'medical,  <  tele*- 
graph,  torpedo^  atnd  i<)dMrwisei.    jAs  ,  early  «» 
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1871,  Li  Hung  Chang  advocated  the  Tientsin 
University,  which  was  organized  in  1896.  Be- 
sides preparatory  classes  in  English,  etc.,  a  four 
years'  course  was  arranged  in  the  schools  of 
civil  and  mechanical .  engineering,  mining  and 
law,  the  Boxer  outbreak,  with  the  German 
occupancy  of  the  buildings,  abruptly  closing  the 
institution. 

The  Nan  Yang  G>llege  came  next  in  1897 
at  Shanghai,  whose  students,  with  the  elements 
of  Chinese  education,  were  to  receive  a 
thorough  course  in  English  and  Western 
Sciences,  preparing  also  for  the  government 
competitive  examinations.  In  April  1907  it  be- 
came an  imperial  polytechnic  college.  Throuffh- 
out  the  nation  more  and  more  enthusiasm  tor 
further  reforms  was  aroused.  Before  the 
close  of  the  century  all  schools  where  western 
science  and  language  were  taught  were  overr 
crowded  with  students.  Reform  clubs  arose  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  young  Emperor  was 
a  zealous  student  of  foreign  wnters  and 
thousands  of  scholars  followed  his  example. 
The  edicts  in  1898  and  sweeping  reforms  under 
his  sanction  made  China  de£mtely  progressive 
despite  the  wave  of  reaction  that  imprisoned 
the  Emperor  and  put  an  end  to  many  reforms 
and  reformers  for  a  time.  The  Peking  Imperial 
University  alone  remained.  After  the  Boxer 
outbreak,  however,  and  on  the  return  to  power 
of  the  Empress,  she  adopted  a  more  liberal 
course  and  resumed  the  work  of  reform.  Not 
only  did  she  abolish  old  methods  for  examina- 
tions, regulate  the  education  of  students  abroad, 
and  provide  more  thorough  instruction  in  his- 
tory, politics  and  western  learning,  but  she 
opened  new  colleges  in  1901-02  in  10  prov- 
inces, instituted  normal  colleges  and  had  com- 
missioners sent  to  various  countries  to  study 
their  systems  of  education,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, manufactories,  armies,  marine,  etc. 
Boards  of  education  were  appointed  in  various 
provinces;  lecture  halls  opened,  middle  schools 
established,  the  University  at  Tient«n  begun 
anew  in  1903,  and  night  schools  were  started  for 
officials  to  study  English.  In  Chifali  province 
alone  in  1906  were  35  lecture  halls  3  techni- 
cal and  special  schools,  21  normal,  24  middle, 
and  166  boys'  higher  primary  schools. 

The  controlling  authority  of  the  Chinese 
system  of  education  is  vested  in  the  minister 
of  education  at  Pdcing,  created  by  imperial  de- 
cree in  1905.  Thert  are  five  subordinate  depart- 
ments :  general  supervision,  professional,  general 
and  technical  education,  and  finance.  Boards 
of  education  exist  in  every  province  with  educa- 
tional clubs.  No  effort  is  spared  to  train  the 
people  along  the  lines  of  modern  education. 
The  course  of  itudy  in  the  lower  primary  is 
five  years,  with  kindergarten  for' children  from 
two  to  six^  tau^t  by  specially  trained  women. 
Apart  from  the  middle,  high  sdiools  and  pro- 
vincial colleges  and  universities  there  arc  normal 
schools  and  collies,  and  numerous  miscellane- 
ous schools,  tedmical,  industrial,  law,  military 
and  a  few  medical.  A  police  training  school 
was  organized  In  Tientsin  in  1902  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  elsewhere.  Great  changes  for 
the  better  have  been  instituted  in  prison  life. 
There  are  now  < model  prisons*  with  schools, 
and  reformatoiy  schools  in  several  provinces. 
The  facilities  tor  the  education  of  girls,  for 
whom  formerly  no  provision  was  made,  are 
eietending  rapidly..   l»  190S  Peking  opened  its 


first  women's  normal  college  and  the  girls' 
schools  are  revolutionizing  the  people's  home 
and  social  life*  The  custom  of  bmding  the 
girls'  feet  cannot  continue,  as  the  government 
will  not  admit  into  the  schools  any  girls  so 
bound. 

China  is  most  liberal  to  its  students  studying 
abroad.  Those  sent  to  the  United  States  receive 
$960  yearly.  In  gratitude  for  the  return  in  1908 
of  over  ten  millions  of  the  Boxer  indemnity/ 
China  pledged  itself  to  send  to  the  United 
States  100  studenrs  eacb  year  for  four  years 
and  30  thereafter  for  28  years,  all  to  be  chosen 
without  regard  to  province,  race  or  religion.- 
The  Tsing  Hua  College,  near  Peking,  was 
opened  in  1911  and  after  a  brief  interruption, 
a  year  later  instruction  was  resumed.  Here 
sttxftents  are  .trained  before  being  sent  to 
America—* a  direct  outcome  of  our  govern- 
ment's generosity.  In  1913-14  Tong  Kaison, 
a  Yale  ^jaduate,  was  president,  and  Tsur  Yet- 
sung,  with  degrees  from  Yale  and  Wisconsin, 
dean.  It  has  a  high  and  middle  school  course, 
a  Chinese  and  an  English  department.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  physical  exercise  and  ath- 
letics. Its  team  r^resented  China  and  the 
oolle^e  in  the  Par  Eastern  Olympic  Games  at 
Mamla  only  two  or  three  3rears  a^o.  China's 
half  century  struggles  for  reform  m  education 
have  succeeded  despite  almost  insunnountable 
obstacles.  Perfection  has  by  no  means  been 
reached,  but  the  outiook  is  hopeful  from  the 
popular  enthusiasm  for  the  new  system.  All  de- 
pends on  the  character  and  calibre  of  the  men 
who  have  returned  or  who  are  to  return  from 
abroad,  to  solve  the  problems  which  remain. 

Bibliography.^  <The  Educational  System 
of  China  as  Recently  Reconstructed'  by  Harry 
Edwin  King  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin  No.  15,  1910)  which  contains  an  admir- 
able bibliographical  index.  The  Tsing  Hua 
College  Bulletm  of  Information  (1913-14). 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  When  in  1823  in 
response  to  the  Russian  ukase  claiming  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica to  the  51st  parallel,  John  Adams  told  the 
tsar's  minister.  Baron  de  Tuyl,  that  •we  should 
contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial 
establishment  on  this  continent,  and  that  we 
should  assume,  distinctly,  the  principle  that  the 
American  continents  are  no  longer  subjects  for 
any  new  European  colonial  establishments,*  he 
not  only  gave  the  first  clear  expression  in  action 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (q.v.),  but  he  uncon- 
sciously perhaps  dictated  the  future  history  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  large  measure  the 
peaceful  progress  of  China  and  Japan  through 
American  influences.  Thus  ushered  into  the 
world's  politics,  the  United  States,  after  resist- 
ing the  tsar's  demand  and  by  diplomacy  alone 
forcing  it  back  to  ps.rallel  No.  55,  prevented 
the  Russian  advance  southward  in  America,  and 
later  gained  California,  Alaska  and  the  Aleu- 
tians with  a  vast  front  on  the  Pacific,  then 
whitened  by  whaling  and  trading  ships.  Once 
California  and  Oregon  were  ours,  the  incentive 
was  quickly  given  to  tap  te  markets  of  Asia 
and  awaken  the  hermit  nations  to  commerce. 
After  Monroe  came  Fillmore.  The  latter,  on 
the  day  that  Mutsuhito  (q.v.),  the  late  emperor 
of  Japan,  was  bom,  3  Nov.  1852,  ordered  Com- 
ihodore  M.  C  Perry  (q.v.)  to  proceed,  by  the 
shortest  route  —  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  —  to  Yedo   Bay  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 
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Penys  tnumpfa  was  a  «braiii  victory,*  won  by 
tact,  patknce  and  consummate  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  especially  of  the  Japanese  va- 
riety of  k.  He  opened  a  new  era  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  Oriental  nations,  showing  how,  apart 
from  force,  the  door  of  international  brother^ 
hood  might  be  opened.  On  the  six>t  at  Kuri- 
hama,  where,  in  1853,  stood  the  paiolion  for  the 
reception  of  the  President's  letter,  rises  to-day 
in  Perry  Park  the  memorial  monolith  inscribed 
in  gold  by  Marquis  Ito  <q.v.),  to  the  erection 
of  which  the  Mikado,  leading  his  people,  sub* 
scribed  At  Yokohama,  where  the  conferences 
of  Commodore  Periy  and  Professor  Hayashi 
were  held  to  discuss  ethics,  humanity,  and 
treaty  l>t]siness,  and  the  first  mdustrial  exhibit 
tion  m  Japan  of  American  tools,  inventions  and 
products  was  held,  the  United  States  consulate 
and.  the  Union  Church  have  been  upreared. 
Thus  led  forward,  the  hermit  Japan  entered 
the  school  of  experience,  whence  she  was  to 
emerge  as  the  pupil  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
and  the  champion  of  their  principles  in  Asia, 
the  teacher  of  China  and  the  middle  term 
between  the  civilizations  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident  After  her  own  political  commotions, 
consequent  upon  the  clash  of  old  and  new  ideas, 
Japan  from  1870  engaged  the  service  of  hun- 
dreds, yes  even  thousands,  of  Yatoi  (hired  s^ 
cialists)  from  America  and  Europe,  to  rebuild 
the  foundations  of  the  empire,  and  for  30  years, 
besides  sending  thousands  of  her  sons  abroad, 
put  herself  under  the  tuition  of  an  army  of 
teachers  from  western  countries,  who  were 
active  in  every  department.  Yet  what  has  been 
phenomenallv  true  of  Japan  has  been,  in  the 
working  of  leaven,  true  of  China  also,  otHy  her 
larger  mass  hindering  the  visibility  of  real  prog- 
ress. Perry's  success  with  Japan  r^Ily  opened 
a  new  era  in  the  whole  Chinese  world  of  east- 
em  Asia.  The  spirit  of  America's  commerce 
education,  diplomacv,  missions  and  the  political 
policy  of  the  United  States  have  been  the  great- 
est factors  not  only  in  the  awakening  of  China, 
but  in  influencing  and  regulating  the  policies 
of  the  agi^ssive  European  nations  in  their 
dealings  with  China  and  the  neighbor  nations 
of  the  Far  East  Japan,  contrary  to  popular 
notion,  is  a. very  young  nation,  being:  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  verdict  of  critical  schoktr- 
ship  and  all  the  evidence  in  hand,  no  older  than 
the  Germanic  nations,  coming  to  national  self- 
consciousness  in  the  Sth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian  era.  NaturaUy  then  she  has  taken  quickly 
to  western  culture  m  the  20th,  as  in  the  Sth  and 
15th  century.  The  Oiinese,  being  an  old  race^ 
with  all  the  limitations  of  senility  are  more  slow 
in  their  mental  movements  than  the  Japanese 
who  show  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  young  race. 
Yet  in  both  empires  progress,  throum  the  com-^ 
btnation  of  old  and  new  forces,  has  been  real. 

Surveying  the  past  50  years  and  especially 
what  has  been  done  within  the  20th  century,  it 
is  well  tx>  show  still  further  wherein  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  alike  or  different  from  each 
other,  and  also  idierein  they  bave  human 
traits  in  common  and  systems  in  harmcwy  with 
or  m  contrast  to  the  nations  of  the  West  We 
may  appraise  changes  actmlly  wron^t  and  see 
how  far  these  movements  or  evolutions  are  to 
be  attributed  to  agencies  within  or  withont 
uiese  countries.  There  are  those  who  consider 
Jmn  almost  whoUv  a  self-reformed  nation, 
while  others  think  that  all  transforming  agen? 


cies  have  come  from  without  The  truth  lies 
in  the  golden  mean  between  these  extremes  o£ 
opimon.  China's  vastness  of  area  and  density 
of  population  prevent  even,  keen  western  ob^ 
servers  and  students  and  certainly  the  average 
Occidental,  from  any  clear  perception  of  leav- 
ening principles  and  transmutu^  elements 
within  so  large  and  venerable  a.  body  politic 
They  tnxv  note  what  is  phenomenal,  while  they 
are  usually  blind  to  the  psychic  changes  in  the 
Far  Eaat  Hence,  for  example,  the  real  energies 
of  the  native  secret  societies  and  sects  within  the 
Chinese  empire  cannot  be  definitely  gauged,  yet 
that  they  have  been  for  centuries  a  real  force, 
frequenuy  showing  themselves  in  both  blood- 
leis  and  bloody  manifestations*  the  Boxer 
insurrection  of  1900  and  the  R^ublican  revo^ 
lution  of  1912,  demonstrate.  That  these  sects 
yet  exist  in  great  potency  is  certain.  Until 
western  diplomatists  discern  that  China,  equally 
with  Turkey  or  Russi^u  and  what  survives 
of  old  Japan,  is  a  church  nation,  with  a  fixed 
creed  upheld  by  the  government  and  main- 
tained bv  force,  and  that  China  always  has 
been,  and  is  stilly  a  persecuting  nation,  there  can 
be  no  sound  diplomacy.  Failure  to  see  thi$ 
adds  mvsterv  to  the  CSiinese  problem  and  ac- 
counts largely  for  the  discreditable  surprise  at 
the  Boxer  outbreak  in  1900,  foreseen  by  the 
missionaries,  but  to  the  approach  of  which  so 
maii^  diplomatists  in  Peking  were  blind  Thi$ 
politico-ecdesiasticissL  based  on  the  Confucian 
writings  and  philosophy,  is  the  foundation  of  a 
social  system  that  has  survived  the  fall  of  over 
30  imperial  dynasties^  and  is  still  the.  most 
potent  check  vtfion  and  the  choicest  weapon 
of  government,  whether  by  pure  Chinese  oc 
alien  riders  like  the  Manchos  were.  Henqe 
to  attack  that  dogmatic  9Y$tem  is  treason  in  a 
native,  a  horrible  offense  in  a  foreign  mission^ 
axy,  and  only  tolerable  in  the  Mohammedans  be* 
cause  they  are  so  numerous  and  powerful 
The  maintenance  of  this  dogma  by  the  sword 
of  the  normal  ma^strate,  himself  ex  officio  au 
orthodox  Confucian,  has  been  the  cause  of 
persecutions  during  the  ages  with  bloodshed 
abundant  This  is  the  real  reason  of  so  many 
reactions  and  of  repeated  disappointment^. 
China  has  again  and  again  raised  hopes  amoi^ 
Occidental  people  that  she  was  about  to  mod* 
ernixe  her  laws  and  people,  on^r  to  dash  the 
eicpectation  of  optimists  to  the  ground  Even 
in  this  20th  century  she  has,  after  founding 
schools  and  universities,  apparently  on  modern 
lines,  even  appointing  American  and  European 
officers  and  teachers,  cast  these  persons  aside* 
and  neutralized  their  methods,  ostensiblv  be- 
cause natives  or  Japanese  were  preferred,  but  in 
reality  to  maintain  her  dogma  of  Confucian 
orthodoxy,  because  the  degrees  from  Peking 
demand  adherence  to  Confucianism.  Whatever 
modifications  China  has  made  in  her  system  ar^ 
as  vet  simply  external,  nor  will  there  be  any 
real  pro^^ress  in  the  western  sense  of  the  word 
until  Chinese  bigotry  and  persecution  are  abanr 
dotted  and  the  union  of  church  and  state  given 
uA.  The  plea  of  China  is  that  innovators  under 
the  pretext  of  progress  are  seditious  and  that 
reforms  by  natives  mean  revolt,  anarchy,  and  de- 
struction of  established  government  But  this  is 
only  another  pha$e  of  that  Chinese  indirection 
of  mind,  which  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  in  his  book 
on  ^Chinese  Characteristics^  has  exposed  with 
such  masterly  skill.    The  certain^  of  the  Chi- 
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nese  tmion  of  church  and  slate,  the  instances  of 
bigotry  and  bloody  persecution,  and  the  great 
slanghter  of  Chinese  in  the  name  of  orthodoxy 
during  past  ages,  making  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment a  shedder  of  blood  for  opinion's  sakcL 
quite  equal  to  Russia  or  the  mediaeval  states  of 
Qifistendom.  are  shown  by  that  Ufe-l<Mig 
scholar  of  Cninese,  J.  J.  M.  DeGroot  of  Lcyden, 
in  his  monograph,  ^Sectarianism  and  Religious 
Persecution  in  China.  ^  In  weight  of  scholar- 
ship based  on  original  research  this  work  out- 
weighs all  that  has  thus  far  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  China's  politico-religious  status.  In 
the  future  these  sects  will  doubtless  play  a  very 
important  part,  and  probably  with  more  efFect 
on  China's  internal  structure,  than  either  the 
Tai  Pin^  rebels  or  the  «Boxcrs»  (q.v.).  Such 
possibilities  must  exist  as  long  as  China  re- 
presses thought  and  opinion  for  conscience' 
sake  by  her  absolutism  in  religious  matters. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  she  will  find  any  better 
solvent  for  her  problems  than  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  the  granting, 
not  only  of  academic  freedom,  but  of  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience  to  her  people.  So  long  as 
she  refuses  to  grant  such  liberty,  both  in  the 
school  and  to  the  masses,  there  will  be  no  end 
to  internal  disorders  ana  to  foreign  complica- 
tions. In  this  matter  of  self -reformation,  as  the 
past  has  already  proved,  the  elements  tending 
to  reconstructi<m  and  the  evolution  of  the  Chi- 
nese along  more  modem  lines  are  most  likely  to 
arise  from  among  the  natives  who  have  been 
educated  or  helped  by  the  teachers  from  for- 
eign countries.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  such  men  of  modem  mind  are  Christian, 
though  others  are  far  from  lacking.  Almost  all 
the  knowledge  of  China  by  the  westem  woHd 
comes  from  aliens,  who  have  studied,  surveyed, 
and  described  the  country,  and  who  in  addition 
to  propagating  their  dogmas  have  ^ven  the 
Chinese  pretty  neariy  all  the  exact  saence  they 
possess.  One  cannot  ignore  the  services  of 
those  physicians,  engineers,  advisers,  financiers, 
customs  officers,  who,  with  or  without  Chinese 
pay,  have  for  a  century  or  more  served  China's 
people.  It  was  an  American,  Ward,  who 
showed  the  possibilities  of  the  Chinaman  as  a 
soldier.  What  other  Americans  have  done  in 
China  is  set  forth  in  the  book  <  America  in  the 
East.^  It  was  an  American,  S.  R.  Brown,  **A 
Maker  of  the  New  Orient,*  for  example  who 
established  the  first  (Protestant)  Christian 
school  in  China,  brought  the  first  Chinese  stu- 
dents to  America,  and  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  ^e  Qiinese  youth  to  absorb  westem  learn- 
ing and  methods.  Among^  his  j^upits  was  Yung 
Wing,  who,  after  graduating  with  honors  from 
Yale  College,  brought  to  the  United  States 
under  government  patronage,  six  score  Chinese 
lads  as  students,  one  of  whom,  Sir  Liang  Chang, 
has  since  been  -Chinese  envoy  at  Washing- 
ton. In  a  word  the  efforts  of  the  lay  and  cler- 
ical teachers,  heljpers  and  healers  of  the  Chi- 
nese, especially  since  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
and  within  the  last  60  years,  reveal  a  force  that 
has  in  the  peaceful  American,  rather  than  tihe 
conquering  European,  way  helped  to  give  cred- 
ibility to  uie  prophecy  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
China's  foreign  teachers,  S.  Wells  Williams : 
•The  regeneration  of  China  will  be  accom- 
plished like  the  operation  of  leaven  in  meal, 
without  shivering  the  vessel.* 

The  Japanese  are  not  compacted  wholly  of 


Oriental  st«£F.  The^  differ  from  the  Chinese 
physically  and  psychicaUy.  Though  they  form 
a  race  having  in  it  maqy  elementi^  Tartar, 
Korean,  Malay,  Nigrito,  etc,  their  basic  aborig- 
inal stock,  the  Ainti,  is  voy  probably  a  brandi 
of  the  Aryan  i2nafy  of  humanity,  and  the 
Japanese  are  thus  allied  in  some  measure  with 
the  ^whitd*  races.  In  mind  and  temperament 
they  differ  from  the  Chinese,  not  only  as  insu- 
lar people  dwdUog  on  vokanic  soil  constantly 
shaken  by  earthquakes  may  be  supposed  to 
differ  from  continentals  inhabiting  stable  lands 
in  river  valleys,  but  also  in  culture  and  aims. 
So  long  as  that  half  of  Asia  dominated  try  Con- 
fucian and  Buddhist  culture  was  virtually  iso- 
lated from  Christendom  and  the  West,  ^e  na- 
tions of  China,  Korea  and  Japan  were  hermits, 
who  had  little  to  do  with  eadi  otfier.  The 
activities  that  mark  Occidental  dijpiomacy  were 
unknown.  It  was*  Japan's  frank  racing  modem 
requirements  and  her  detervoination  to  shirk 
no  responsibilities  that  con^>elled  China  to 
awake  from  her  sleep  and^  aloofness.  Her 
release  of  the  Chinese  coolies,  in  Yokohama 
harbor,  from  the  Peruvian  slup  Maria  Iau,  in 
1873;  ner  descent  on  Formosa  to  chastise  the 
murderous  savages  in  1874;  her  treaty  with 
Korea  in  1^6  and  recognition  as  a  sovereign 
state,  stirred  China  to  look  after  her  own  peo- 
I>le  abroad,  to  recognize  international  obliga- 
tions by  establishing  legations  and  consulates. 
Finally,  China  even  yielded  to  General  Grant's 
suggestion  in  1879,  to  settle  tiie  irritating  mat- 
ter of  the  Riu  Klu  Islands  by  a  joint  high  com- 
mission. Unfortunately,  however,  race  pride, 
colossal  conceit  and  a  chronic  tendency  to  re* 
action  prompted  China  in  August  1880  to  cancel 
the  treaty  commission,  a  proceeding  which  so 
outraged  Ja^an  that  Japanese  statesmen  fore- 
saw war  with  China  and  began  to  prepare 
for  it 

When  in  1894,  this  war  broke  out,  it  was 
evident  that  both  nations  had  made  vsat  prog- 
ress in  both  material  dvihzation  and  in  those 
gains  which  are  associated  with  the  triumph 
of  mind  in  law  and  morals,  revealing  cleariy 
by  startling  contrast  both  the  homogeneousness 
and  thoroughness  of  the  progress  of  the  smaller 
and  the  looseness  of  organization  in  the  larger 
country.  Japan,  quiddy  res^nsive  to  a  central 
will,  seemed  like  an  athlete  in  possession  of  all 
his  powers,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
with  *the  boneless  giant*  progp-ess  only  in  lines 
and  spots,  the  woiic  of  partially  modernizing 
China  having  been  chiefly  that  of  a  few  reso- 
lute men,  while  the  great  body  politic  seemed  to 
be  insensitive  and  vi|porous  for  offiense  and 
defense  only  in  portions.  Strictly  speaking 
there  never  was  any  war  between  Japan  ana 
China,  but  only  a  war  between  all  Japan  and  a 
few  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Cluna.  The 
American,  Ward,  and  the  Englishman,  GordoiL 
had  shown  what  the  average  Chinaman  could 
make  of  himself  as  a  soldier,  when  properly 
drilled,  commanded  and  influenced  by  example. 
Under  these  men,  Li  Hung  Chang  (q.v.)  was 
converted  to  the  value  of  the  material  forces  in 
westem  civilization.  Adopting  these,  and 
being  viceroy  of  provinces  nearest  to  the  capital, 
he  organized'  an  army  drilled  by  German  offi- 
cers and  had  the  promontories  of  Wei-hai* 
wei  and  Port  Arthur,  guardingthe  sea  gates  of 
the  capital,  fortified  and  the  Taku  forts  com- 
manding the  Pei^ho  River  rebuilt  according  to 
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tatodern  principles  of  defense  and  engineering. 
Gradually  an  efficient  fleet  of  battleships,  cruis- 
ers and  gunboats  was  organized.  A  beginning 
luid  also  been  made  in  China  of  railways  and 
steamship  lines.  One  part  of  China's  vast  sys- 
tem of  revenues,  •the  imperial  customs*  of  the 
empire,  elaborated  since  1863  under  the  British 
Sir  Robert  Hart  and  honestly  administered, 
has  given  China  her  surest  source  of  cash  in- 
come for  general  purposes  and  the  purchase  of 
foreign  equipment  of  every  sort.  For  an  indi- 
vidual or  government  service  to  be  free  from 
bribery  and  routine  corruption  seems  to  the 
normal  Chinaman  something  unearthly,  and  the 
imperial  customs  under  Sir  Robert  Hart  have 
won  unbounded  admiration  from  the  Chinese. 
In  1894,  when  the  war  broke  out  which  did  so 
much  to  prick  the  bubble  of  Chinese  prestige 
of  greatness  and  mass^  and  which,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  evoked  mutual  respect  and  drew 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  more  closely  to- 
gether in  reciprocal  understanding,  China  had, 
m  addition  to  her  military  mobs  in  the  various 
provinces,  the  beginnings  of  scientific  military 
system.  This  in  time  might  have  become 
national.  Even  then  as  seen  to  undisceming  for- 
eigners China  appeared  from  a  military  point 
of  view  invincible.  On  the  humane  side  of 
provision  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  in 
the  nobler  features  of  civilization,  China  was 
woefully  deficient.  As  soon  as  hostilities  broke 
out  the  vast  difference  between  the  two  nations 
was  manifest.  China  went  to  war  without  sur- 
geons, hosi)itals,  nurses  or  the  manifold  appa- 
ratus of  civilization  for  protecting  non-com- 
batants, saving  life  and  mitigating  the  horrors 
of  war.  China  had  not  yet  become  a  signatory 
to  any  of  those  conventions  of  nations  in  the 
interests  of  mercy,  nor  was  there  a  Red  Cross 
organization  within  her  borders.  Her  recog- 
nition of  the  international  code  of  war  was 
slow  and  her  acceptance  of  it  slight  On  the 
contrary  Japan,  having  her  object  lessons  given 
by  Christian  missionaries,  had  provided  hos- 
pitals, surgeons.  Red  Cross  Society  and  equip- 
ments for  surgery,  healing  and  hygiene,  and 
these  were  in  splendid  condition,  while  1,400 
trained  nurses  were  ready  for  work.  Japan  had 
in  lfi87  signed  the  Geneva  and  other  conven- 
tions and  had  diligently  educated  her  army  offi- 
cers in  the  commentaries  and  usages  of  the 
signatory  nations^^  while  her  naval  commanders 
were  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  search  and  cap- 
ture. When  in  1894  her  fleets  and  armies  went 
forth  into  Korea,  Manchuria  and  China  i)roper, 
there  was  with  each  field-marshal,  besides  a 
hospital  corps  ready  to  minister  to  friend  or 
foe,  an  expert  lawyer,  versed  in  international 
law,  who  went  as  adviser  to  see  that  nothing 
was  done  by  the  Japanese  which  should  infringe 
the  laws  of  nations.  Two  notable  books,  ^In- 
ternational Law  During  the  Chino-Japanese 
War,>  by  S.  Takahashi,  and  *La  Guerre  Sino- 
Japonaise  au  Point  du  Vue  du  Droit  Interna- 
tionale, >  by  Professor  N.  Ariga,  the  one  from 
the  military  and  the  other  from  the  naval  col- 
lege in  Tokio,  &re  the  literary  monuments  of 
this  habit  of  the  Japanese,  which,  in  1904,  has 
developed  into  a  college  of  five  international 
law  experts.  These,  after  being  consulted  at 
aH  points  during  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  1903^)4,  have  eone  upon  deck  andfidd 
wkh  the  militaiy  and  naval  men  into  Man- 


churia to  insure,  in  every  detail,  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  nations. 

The  war  of  1894-95,  which  wrou^t  such 
great  results  for  the  world  at  targe,  is  worth 
reviewing  in  its  main  outlines,  since  it  blew  to 
]>ieces  and  forever  China's  doctrine  of  Whang- 
ti,  or  world-sovereignty,  the  tenacious  adher* 
ence  to  which  over  ICorea  had  brought  on  the 
war.  After  being  again  served  by  China  as 
they  had  been  in  the  Riu  Kiu  matter,  the  Japan- 
ese determined  to  take  no  further  chances  with 
her  rulers.  In  Korea,  after  the  bloody  struggle 
in  Seoul  between  the  native  Liberals  and  Re* 
actionaries  in  1884,  followed  by  the  armed  con- 
flict between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  troops, 
a  convention  was  made  dated  7  May  1885  be- 
tween Li  Hung  Chang  and  the  Marquis  Ito, 
that  both  governments  withdrawing  their 
troops  would  not  again  land  soldiers  in  Korea 
without  mutual  agreement.  For  awhile  there  was 
peace  in  the  Land  of  Morning  Calm,  but  when 
the  Tong  Hak  uprising  took  place,  the  soldiers 
from  Seoul  were,  overcome  and  the  whole 
kingdom  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  anarchy, 
the  pro-Chinese  faction  at  court  asked  for 
aid  from  Peking  to  put  down  the  rebels. 
Then  to  the  amazement  of  the  world  the  Chi- 
nese government  violated  the  treaty  of  1885  by 
first  forwarding  troops  and  then  notifying  the 
Japanese  minister  in  Peking,  using  the  words 
^our  tributary  state^  concerning  Korea.  China 
thus  reasserted  her  ancient  daun  of  suzerainty 
over  Korea  as  a  vassal  state,  notwithstanding 
that  Korea  had  been  recogtuzed  as  sovereign 
and  independent  by  Japan  and  other  nations. 
The  government  in  Tokio  interpreting  this  as 
a  direct  insult,  on  12  June  1894  announced  the 
despatch  of  a  bodv  of  troops  under  strict  disci- 
pline to  Seoul  and  five  days  later  invited  China 
to  undertake  with  Japan  financial  and  adminis- 
trative reforms  in  Korea  in  order  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  Far  East.  The  Peking  government 
curtly  refused  and  demanded  the  recall  of  the 
Japanese  troops.  The  reply  from  Tokio  was 
that  pending  an  amicable  settlement  of  questions 
in  ais]>ute,  any  further  despatch  of  Chinese 
forces  into  Korea  would  mean  war.  China  had 
already  ordered  her  soldiers  in  Manchuria  to 
cross  the  Yalu  River  and  having  chartered  the 
British  ship  KovhShing  despatched  1,100  sol- 
diers to  reinforce  the  Chinese  camp  at  Asan  in 
Korea. 

What  follows  the  world  knows.  With  as- 
tonishing secrecy  and  celerity,  the  armies  of 
Tapan  occupied  Korea  and  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  Ping  Yang  drove  the  Chinese  out  of 
the  peninsular,  crossed  the  Yalu  and  in  Man- 
churia conquered  an  area  larger  than  their  own 
empire,  while  her  navies  wiped-  the  Chinese  fleet 
off  the  ocean  and  captured  the  great  fortresses 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Wci-hai-wei.  After  an- 
nihilating nearly  all  the  drilled  troops  of  China 
at  Ping  Yang,  the  Tapanese  fought  military 
mobs,  making  war  chiefly  with  the  forces  of 
only  a  iportion  of  the  empire.  During  the  war 
the  majority  of  die  Chinese  people  Scarcely 
knew  tibat  there  were  any  real  hostihties  adverse 
to  their  empire^  nor  did  they  learn  for  years 
afterward  just  what  had  happened,  but  the 
military  success  of  Japan  opened  the  eyes  of 
Europe  and  enliditened  some  of  the  Chinese 
mamurins  and  scholars.  ToHJay  we  find  China 
with  a  new  army,  formed  on  modem  principles 
and  drilled  cfatcflr  by  Japanese  officers,  while  in 
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June  1904,  having  become  a  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  and  other  conventions  made  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  war,  she  has  entered  still  the 
pale  of  civilization,  which  means  the  world  in 
brotherhood. 

The  Japanese  stung  to  the  quick,  because 
neither  China  nor  western  nations  had  recog- 
nized them  as  highly  civilized  people,  were  con- 
firmed in  their  pride  and  resolve  to  make  the 
so-called  white  race  understand  and  appreciate 
them,  when  Russia,  France  and  Germany  join- 
ing to  deprive  them  of  the  lawful  fruits  of  con- 
quest, forcibly  compelled  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  cession  of  Formosa  and  indemnity  in 
money.  Had  the  Japanese  been  possessed  of 
four  battleships,  they  would  in  1895  have  de- 
clared war  against  Russia.  As  it  was,  they 
who  never  forgive  an  insult,  resolved  to  nurse 
their  wrath,  keep  it  hot  by  bu3ring  battleships, 
and  in  cool  science  and  unwearied  persever- 
ance began  to  invent  explosive  powders,  perfect 
munitions  and  equipments  and  enlarge  an  army 
and  a  fleet  that  should  some  day  wipe  out  the 
insult  and  show  that  the  Japanese  count  none 
on  earth  as  their  superiors.  Meanwhile,  China, 
profiting  by  her  fresh  experience  in  humiliation, 
began  to  inquire  more  earnestly  into  the  secrets 
of  western  power.  A  tremendous  impetus 
was  given  to  the  reading  of  all  kinds  of  in- 
formation about  Japan  and  the  western  nations, 
to  the  building  of  railroads  and  to  the  renova- 
tion of  educational  methods.  The  ferment  o'f 
ideas  caused  something  like  a  great  reform 
movement  in  1897,  which,  led  by  progressive 
literati  and  apparently  sanctioned  and  even  con- 
trolled by  the  young  emperor,  seemed  apparently 
about  to  sweep  over  the  whole  empire.  New 
schools  and  universities  were  Q],anned  and  a 
newspaper  called  Chinese  Progress  was  pub- 
Hshed.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  official  rank 
was  to  be  abolished.  The  stirring  and  patriotic 
brochure  « China's  Only  Hope,»  recommended 
by  the  emperor,  fed  the  flaming  zeal  of  the 
reformers  who  were  led  by  Kang  Yu  Wei. 
Even  the  abolition  of  the  queue,  the  changing 
of  the  Chinese  national  dress,  the  adoption  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  calling  of  a  national 
parliament  and  a  journey  of  the  emperor  and 
empress  dowager  to  Japan  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  iHtiful  condition  of  China  were 
advocated  in  memorials.  Reform  seemed  to 
be  ready  to  spread  like  a  prairie  fire,  when 
suddenly  in  September,  Li  Hung  Chang  was 
dismissed  from  office  and  the  Emperor  virtually 
dethroned  by  the  Empress  Dowager.  This  act 
^carried  within  itself  the  fruitful  seeds  of-  the 
Boxer  outbreak.^  Yet  although  the  missionaries 
felt  what  was  in  the  air,  the  cuplomatists  looked 
on  the  episode  as  a  ^Manchu  family  quarrel/ 
and  ignored  the  warning  of  those  living  close 
to  the  masses  of  the  people.  • 

Meanwhile  the  disturtnng  influence  of  Amei^ 
lean  prosperity  and  expansion  were  felt  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia.  Within  a  year  after  Pitts- 
burgh achieved  the  supremacy  of  the  world  in 
the  malcing  of  chea^  steel,  Russia,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  ^precipitated  themselves  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  grasping  at  the  posi- 
tions which  had  been  conquered  by  Japan  and 
for  the  same  reason,* — to  obtain  possession  of 
the  rich  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  Shansi,  said 
to  be  «worth  ten  Pennsylvanias.*  Germany 
seized  Kiao  Chau,  Russia  Port  Arthur,  and 
Great  Britain  Wei-hai-wei,  in  readiness  for  the 


supposed  impendii^  ^Break-up  of  China'  and 
its  expected  partition.  The  torpedo  that  sunk 
the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor  interrupted  the 
European  program,  postponed  the  partition 
of  Qiina  and  united  the  British,  Americans 
and  Japanese  in  the  determination  to  keep 
China  intact  and  the  door  of  commerce  open. 
In  1900  the  United  States^  now  a  world  power, 
was  in  Asia  with  force  and  had  a  policy — the 
policy  of  freedom  and  uplift  —  which  for  a 
century  or  more^  the  Americans  in  Asia,  as 
traders,  teachers,  healers  and  apostles  of 
democracy  and  fair  play  had  been  steadily  de- 
velppixig.  Meanwhile  in  China  the  old  terri- 
torial integrity  could  not  be  so  ruthlessly  vio- 
lated nor  the  ancient  social  systems  invaded 
without  protest  The  introduction  of  railways 
had  thrown  thousands  of  men  out  of  old  meth- 
ods of  employment.  The  tremendous  commer- 
cial intrusions,  which  disarranged  old  customs 
and  made  the  problem  of  livdmood  to  millions 
so  very  serious,  brought  on  a  fierce  reaction 
both  of  the  scholars  and  the  people  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Buddhist  priests,  creating  an 
atmosphere  and  environment  most  favorable  for 
the  outbreak  of  another  of  those  sectarian  re- 
volts against  the  official  orthodoxy  of  China, 
to  put  down  which  the  Chinese  have  shed  more 
blood  perhaps  than  all  the  reli^ous  wars  and 
inquisitions  of  Europe.  This  time  the  heresy 
was  joined  with  and  the  cry  raised  in  the  name 
of  patriotism.  The  heretics  became  the  people 
called  «Boxers»  or  the  Fists  of  United  Har- 
mony., The  triple  pressure  of  hunger,  super- 
stition and  patriotic  revolt  at  the  territorial  in- 
cursions of  the  foreigner  at  last  burst  out  into  a 
storm,  which  in  blind  wrath  against  everything 
alien,  smote  first  the  railways  and  foreign  work- 
men and  then  the  teachers  of  the  foreign  re- 
ligion and  their  converts.  The  mob  reached 
Peking  and  surrounded  the  legations,  which 
were  hastily  isolated,  fortified  and  for  months 
successfully  defended.  The  foreign  powers 
hastily  made  preparation  to  defend  and  then 
succor  their  nationals,  but  the  United  States 
seemed  to  be  the  only  one  that  beside  its  prompt 
despatch  of  a  military  force  had  a  definite 
policy,  which  was  in  recognition  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  China  to  relieve  its  own  citizens 
and  then  withdraw  its  military  from  Chinese 
soil.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  real  harmony 
or  co-operation  between  the  orthodox  Chinese 
government  and  the  heretical  Boxers.  What- 
ever maybe  one's  opinions  on  the  subject  or  the 
form  of  the  encouragement  alleged  to  have  been 

fiven  directly  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  it  is  a 
act  that  no  hostile  shot  was  fired  by  a  Oiinese 
regular  soldier  or  sailor,  until  the  seven  allied 
nations,  in  which  the  Americans  were  not  in- 
cluded, had  made  war  on  China  by  firing  on 
the  Taku  forts,  17  June  1900.  Against  this 
unwarranted  proceedings  and  overt  act  of  war 
the  American  Admiral  Lewis  KempfF  protested 
and  in  the  crime  of  attacking  peaceful  Chinese 
he  refused  to  participate,  his  conduct  beooming 
the  basis  of  the  triumphal  diplomatic  polior 
of  the  United  States  government.  Briefly  stated, 
the  situation  was  this:  A  riot  of  fanatical 
sectarians,  moved  by  economic  and  patriotic 
motives,  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment already  impoverished  and  weakened  by 
foreign  aggression.  When  unable  to  pat  down 
the  uprising  in  Shan-si,  the  Pei-ho  valley  and 
the  vice-ro3^ty  from  which  Li  Hung  Chang  had 
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'been  removed  —  though  the  whole  Boxer  move- 
ment was  wisely  handled  and  thoroughly  sup- 
pressed by  able  viceroys  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  China '—the  seven  allied  na- 
tions made  war  on  China  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  Chinese  forts.  When  also  the  Chinese, 
of  course,  attacked  their  enemies  in  Siberia,  the 
Russians  perpetrated  the  massacre  at  ^  Blag- 
ovestchenk  and  then  marched  their  soldiers  to 
Peking.  The  combined  relieving  force  fought 
the  opposing  Chinese.  The  Japanese,  having  the 
largest  and  best  furnished  of  the  contingents, 
led  the  van.  The  Russians  as  very  slow  mardi- 
ers  came  next,  so  that  the  Americans  and  Brit- 
ish contingents  had  to  march  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day.  It  is  certain  that  the  celerity, 
character  and  discipline  of  the  Japanese  sol- 
diery on  this  expedition  excited  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  military  critics  of  every  na- 
tion represented,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
familiarity  of  the  men  oi  Nippon  with  those  of 
Muscovy  bred  contempt  of  Russian  slowness, 
heaviness  and  low  grade  of  intelligence  in  the 
mujik  or  common  soldier  of  the  tsar. 

After  the  capture  of  Tien-Tsin  14  July,  the 
Japanese  or  Americans  alone  could  then  have 
pressed  on  and  relieved  Peking  within  a  fort- 
night, but  jealousies  and  unnecessary  delays 
kept  the  relieving  column  idle  until  4  August 
The  unspeakable  robberies,  violation  of  women, 
brutalities  and  generally  barbarous  conduct  of 
the  most  of  the  European  troops,  by  the  way 
and  in  the  capital,  demonstrated  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  claim  to  be  called  Christian  and  m  con- 
trast to  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese  proved  that 
the  terms .  •Oriental*  and  •Occidental,*  as  ai>- 
plied  to  morals,  are  purely  traditional  and  des- 
tined soon  to  pass  away.  The  Imperial  city  was 
captured  on  15  August,  the  Chinese  court  es- 
caping to  the  westward  remained  wholly  away 
from  Peking  until  January  1902.  On  28  Au- 
gust bodies  of  solmers,  representative  of  the 
eight  allied  nations,  marched  through  the  For- 
bidden City  as  a  token  of  China's  humiliation. 
Li  Hung  Chang  was  recalled  to  office  and  with 
Prince  Chang  commissioned  to  treat  with  the 
Powers,  only  one  of  whom,  the  United  States, 
seemed  to  have  a  definite  policy.  During  the 
*peace*  negotiations,  the  German  army  kept 
up  a  series  of  attacks  and  massacres  of 
Cninese  called  •punitive  expeditions*  which 
in  general  character  were  a  disgrace  to 
civilization.  An  indemnity  equal  to  $330,- 
000,000  was  imposed  on  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment in  expiation  of  the  Boxer  outrages, 
and  for  her  self-defense  in  the  war  fol- 
lowing the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts.  Various 
Safeguards  for  the  legations  were  arranged 
and  agreed  to,  the  importation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  prohibited^  and  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  was  transformed  into  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  whidi  was  to  take  precedience 
of  the  other  ministries.  Except  legation  guards^ 
the  foreign  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  in 
September  1901.  The  Imperial  edict  of  Febru- 
ary 1901  accepted  the  terms  imposed.  On  9 
April  1902,  the  Msnchurian  convention  between 
China  and  Russia  received  the  imperial  seal. 
Th*  Russians  were  to  evacuate'  Manchuria 
within  eighteen  months^  but  to  retwn  control 
over  the  railroads. 

It  was  after  this  Boxer  uprising  that  what 
we  have  called  the  Russian  and  the  American 
foreign  policies  and  systems  of  diplomacy  had 


by  contrast  their  most  sigftal  illustration.  As 
soon  as  order  was  restored  and  the  preliminary 
diplomatic  arraneements  made,  die  United 
States  recalled  all  its  military  force,  except  a 
small  legation  guard,  asked  no  favors  in  return 
for  what  had  been  done,  and  not  only  em«- 
phastzed  her  recognition  of  China  as  a  sover- 
eign Power,  but  set  a  commendable  example 
to  the  other  governments  by  dealing  justly  with 
the  Chinese  m  the  matter  and  method  of  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity,  thus  illustrating  again 
•the  fixed  American  policy  of  helping  rather 
than  taking  advantage  of  Asiatic  nations.  Rus- 
sia, on  the  contrar>r,  demanding  the  right  to 
occupy  Manchuria  with  her  troops  and  to  make 
Port  Arthur  the  terminal  of  her  Siberian  rail- 
way, began  thenceforth  the  military  possession 
of  Manchuria,  the  building  of  the  city  of  Dalny 
(q.v.),  and  the  making  of  Port  Arthur  (q.v.^ 
both  a  city  and  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  im- 
tiated  various  other  enterprises  on  a  vast  scale, 
costing  hundreds  of  millions  of  roubles,  all  ox 
which  suggested  a  prospective  ownership  in  fee 
simple,  rather  than  temporary  occupation,  not- 
withstanding that  she  solemnly  covenanted  to 
evacuate  on  8  Oct.  1903.  The  United  States 
believing  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Mus- 
covite government  and  in  accordance  with  her 
policy  of  recogniring  China's  sovereignty,  ap- 
pointed consuls  for  me  three  cities  in  Manchuria 
which  by  treaty  agreement  were  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  appointed  time  drew  near,  there  was  no 
indication  of  any  purpose  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  keep  her  agreement.  As  early  as  28  Tuly 
1903  ^  the  Japanese  government  expressed  to 
Russia  its  alarm  at  the  Manchurian  situation. 
When  Russia  formulated  new  demands  at  Pe- 
king and  seemed  to  consolidate  rather  than  re- 
lax her  hold  on  Manchuria,  showing  also  in- 
creased activity  along  the  Korean  frontier, 
doubts  were  raised  in  Toldo  as  to  the  limits  of 
Russia's  ambition.  Through  his  minister  in 
Tokio,  Baron  Komura  and  his  envoy,  Mr.  Kuri- 
no  in  Saint  Petersburg,  the  mikado  notified  the 
tsar  through  Count  Lamsdorff  that  wishing  to 
remove  every  cause  of  future  misunderstanding 
he  desired  to  enter  •upon  examination  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Extreme  East,  where 
their  interests  meet,  with  a  view  to  a  definition 
of  their  respective  special  interests  in  those 
regions.*  Negotiations  were  opened  and  after 
long  delay  on  the  part  of  Russia  the  tsar  an- 
nounced that  while  willing  to  respect  the  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of  Korea, 
Russia  declined  to  extend  the  same  engagement 
to  China  and  requested  Japan  to  acknowledge 
Manchuria  and  its  littoral  as  entirely  outside 
her  sphere  of  interest.  The  tsar  furthermore 
requested  the  limitation  of  Japanese  control  in 
Korea,  even  proposing  a  mutual  zone  covering 
all  Korean  territory  north  of  the  39th  parafleL 
Other  negotiations,  followed  by  exasperating 
ddays  in  Saint  Petersburg,  took  place,  Russia 
meanwhile  heavily  reinforang  both  her  army  in 
Manchuria  and  her  fleet  in  eastern  seas,  pur- 
chasing^ and  transporting  also  large  stores  of 
ammunition  and  coal  to  Fort  Arthur.  On 
•5  February,  Japan  telegraphed  the  termina- 
tion of  her  negotiations,  severing  diplomatic 
'relations  with  Russia  and  withdrawing  her  lega^ 
tion.  Then  followed  hostilities,  begun  simul- 
taneously, both  parties  claiming  that  the  other 
had  fired  the  first  hostile  shot    In  the  war  that 
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followed,  the  Japaaese  surprised  Europe  witii 
the  rapidity  and  brilliancy  of  their  victories  on 
land  and  sea,  China  remaining  neutral  except 
to  take  precautions  against  the  violation  of  her 
frontiers.  At  the  request  of  the  German  em- 
peror, the  American  secretary  of  state  urged 
upon  three  of  the  nations  most  interested,  the 
limitation  of  the  area  of  hostilities,  to  which 
they  promptly  responded.  From  the  side  of  the 
Japanese  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
smarting  under  the^  sense  of  long-continued 
Russian  aggression  in  Saghalien  and  KurUes, 
begun  very  early  in  the  19th  centuiy.  In  1861 
a  Russian  man-of-war  proceeded  to  the  island 
of  Tsushima,  on  which  the  Russian  flag  was 
hoisted  and  a  settlement  was  made  (though  not 
until  Japanese  blood  had  been  shed  in  resist- 
ance), which  would  have  constituted  a  title  of 
ownership^  had  not  Great  Britain  interfered. 
The  Russians  were  finally  compelled  through 
British  intervention  to  abandon  their  claim  and 
leave.  By  the  usual  ^lan  of  ^ joint  occupation,* 
which  in  the  Ussun  province  of  the  Chinese 
empire  had  ended  in  China's  loss  of  a  territory 
as  large  as  France  and  its  incorporation  into  the 
Russian  empire,  the  Russians  gained  complete 
possession  of  Saghalien.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  empire  in  1868  it  was  foreseen  by  the 
Japanese  statesmen  that  Russia  would  be  their 
chief  danger,  for  already  signs  of  her  movement 
in  Korea  were  menacing.  This  fact  was  the 
strongest  determininff  element  in  the  creation 
in  18/1,  in  place  of  the  old  clan  contingents,  of 
a  powerful  army  and  navy  for  national  defense. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  as  history  has 
dearly  shown  in  the  past  and  as  the  racial  con- 
stitutions intimate,  that  progress  in  Japan  and 
China  will  proceed  from  varying  levels  and  in 
different  channels.  In  the  island  empire  the 
centre  of  national  life  is  in  the  one  undianging 
dynasty  and  national  amelioration  has  issued 
from  the  government  downward.  Any  sure 
advance  for  Japan  in  the  future  will  be  from  the 
same  source  and  in  a  sinxilar  direction.  On 
the  contrary  among  the  Chinese  people,  to  whom 
the  existence  of  this  or  that  dynasty  makes  no 
vital  difference,  reform  will  arise  m  and  pro- 
ceed throu^  tneir  social  system  and  not  from 
throne  or  court.  In  China  real  and  permanent 
progress  has  been  less  through  anything  done 
m  Peking  than  directly  traceable  to  the  work 
of  men  who  rose  from  the  people  and  who  had 
been  instructed  by  foreign  diplomatists,  teach- 
ers or  missionaries.  These  men  have  trained 
the  people  through  the  schools,  the  press,  the 
churches  and  the  hospitals,  reaching  afl  parts  of 
the  empire  by  means  of  the  printea  word,  book, 
tract,  newspaper  or  by  personal  influence  upon 
China's  leadmg  men,  whether  in  or  out  of 
of!\ce.  In  Japan  before.  Perry's  advent  there 
were  hundreds  of  men  already  enlightened, 
keeping  eye  on  European  aggression  m  Asia, 
and  moving  for  the  unification  and  reform  of 
.the  nation.  The  great  motive  supplying  the 
force  of  their  lives^  came  from  no  foreigner 
but  from  their  own  inborn  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Nevertheless,  when  fullest  credit  is 
given  to  the  propulsive  power  of  her  Bushido, 
or  the  Knightly  Code,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Japan,  after  her  first  contact  with  Europ^ 
never  was  truly  a  hermit  nation.  For  200 
years  or  more  the  Dutch  at  Nagasaki  fer- 
tilized the  Japanese  mind,  keeping  open  not 
only  the  door  of  outlook  on  and  mfonnalion 


from  Europe,  but  nourishing  the  Japanese  in- 
tellect with,  exact  science,  varied  knowledge  and 
the  applications  of  Occidental  methods  especially 
in  medicine  and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  1853 
it  was  strenuously  charged  by  the  Conservatives 
who  wished  the  country  kept  shut  that  only 
Uie  native  ^Dutch  scholars'  wanted  the  empire 
opened  to  commerce  and  western  influences. 
In  1868  when  the  men  rich  in  Dutch  culture 
and  the  ^Mikado-reverencers'  ^ined  possession 
of  the  imperial  person  in  Kioto,  they  began 
to  relay  the  foundations  of  the  empire  by  seek- 
ing for  knowledge,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Teachers,  advisers,  engineers  and  experts  of  all 
sorts  were  imported  by  the  hundreds,  who  dui^ 
ing  35  years  have  literally  taken  off  their 
coats  and,  by^  example  and  teaching,  rede- 
craft  and  handicraft  have  shown  the  Japanese 
how  to  do  those  very  things  which  they  are  now 
doing  so  welL  The  configuration  of  the  Jap- 
anese Islands  has  fitted  them  to  profit  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  by  the  adoption  of  the  forces 
of  steam  and  electric  communication  at  a  time 
most  needed,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  abo- 
lition of  feudalism  and  in  the  transit  to  indus- 
trialism helping  to^  unify  them  politically  and 
consolidate  them  into  a  marvously  compact 
nation.  In  China,  railways  will  re-distribute 
into  wholesome  evenness  of  proportions  of  table- 
land and  littoral  the  population  now  con^sted 
in  the  river  valleys  and  alluvial  plains,  will  de- 
velop and  distribute  the  wealth  of  the  mines, 
will  abolish  the  almost  periodical  famines,  ana 
by  adding  healthy  movement  and  contact  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  distant  provinces  develop  in  the 
Chinese  that  patriotism  (as  distinct  from  race 
pride  which  is  already  so  intense),  the  lack  of 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  China's  many  woes, 
and  will  give  that  middle  term  of  a  large  in- 
telligent and  practical  body  of  men  of  affairs 
between  the  throne  and  the  masses,  so  notable 
in  Japan  and  which  China  so  sadly  needs.  The 
progress  in  both  Japan  and  China  has  neces- 
saniy  been  thus  far  mostly  of  the  material,  edu- 
cational and  economic  sort,  for  neither  the 
Chinese  nor  the  Japanese  take  kindly  to  the 
abstract  thought  or  science  of  the  West.  It  is 
an  exceptional  thin^  to  get  a  Japanese  or 
Chinese  to  listen  patiently  to  the  presentation 
of  even  the  outlines  of  a  metaphysical  gr  ab- 
stract argiunent  or  proposition.  Hence,  there- 
fore, in  its  doctrinal  form,  Christianity  has  made 
but  slight  progress,  and  the  chief  experience 
noted  by  foreigners  in  Ae  reception  of  an 
Occidental  creed  of  any  historic  name  by 
Chinese  or  Japanese  has  been  its  simplification. 
It  seems  quke  certain  that  Christianiw  as 
known  and  practised  by  the  countries  of  the 
Extreme  Orient  is  to  a  very  hopeful  degree  ex- 
pressed in  practical  forms  or  in  reform.  Nor  b 
It  at  all  hkely  that  in  accepting  what  Jesus 
tau|[ht  these  peoples  will  ever  receive  or  as- 
similate also  that  Greek  philosophy,  Roman 
tradition  and  doctHnal  achievement,  and  the 
ethnic  peculiarities  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  popular  Christianity  in  America  and  Europe. 
The  chief  role  which,  the  Japanese  are  to 
play  in  the  future  —  with  probably  the  de- 
velopment of  reserves  of  power  greater  than 
the  average  Occidental  suspects  in  them — will 
be  as  the  teachers  of  the  Chinese,  who  number 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  world,  by 
interpreting  to  the  sons  of  Ham  the  civilisation 
and  systems. of  the  West,  themselves  acting  as 
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the  middle  tenn  between  Occident  and  Orient 
The  Japanese  have  learned  how  vain  it  is  to 
trust  in  materia]  progress  alone.  The  old  sane* 
tions  and  motives  being  now  corroded  or  dis- 
solved, they  are  seeking  new  guarantees  for 
decency  and  progress.  In  answer  to  the  im- 
potent fears  of  many  Japanese  that  their  na- 
tional solidarity,  centrea  in  the  throne  and 
imperial  line,  existing  from  ^ages  eternal,*  will 
be  imperiled,  and  the  similar  terror  of  the 
Chinese  conservatives,  lest  the  whole  edifice  of 
society  and  morals  tall  to  ruins,  history  has 
but  one  reply.  Inexorable  fact  and  reasonable 
probsdbili^,  shows  that  dogmatic  theology,  as 
a  political  engine,  must  certainly  g^ve  way  be- 
fore the  advance  of  education  and  science - 
while  if  anything  is  certain  from  the  record  of 
the  past  it  is  that  the  first  secret  of  Occidental 
progress  lies  in  the  fact  that  Greece,  Rome  and 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  early  in  their 
careers,  dropped  ancestor  worship  and  put  the 
moral  responsibility  of  the  individual  in  the 
fore,  makmg  mental  initiative  a  duty  and  not 
a  cnme.  Tne  Chinese  and  Japanese  mast  find 
other  grounds  and  sanctions  for  national  hie 
and  perpetuity  than  in  ancestral  worship  and 
their  traditional,  communal  civilization.  Hap^ 
pily  the  events 'of  the  last  few  years  in  the 
Far  East  show  steady  progress  in  the  direction 
which  history  assures  us  is  the  only  right  one. 
The  real,  line  of  advance  had  been  m  the  direc- 
tion of  .an  increasing  sense  of  both  personality 
and  individuality. 

Having  in  our  survey  of  China  given  the 
Chinese  and  average  Occidental  view  of  the 
situation  in  1916^  we  shall  in  this  article  pre^ 
sent  what  may  approximate  the  view  of  the 
Japanese  and  of  the  scientific  student  of  inter- 
national affairs. 

The  logic  of  events  and  the  general  move^ 
ments  of  .civilization,  within  the  last  50  years 
and  especially  from  about  the  year  188CL  have 
not  only  forced  China  and  Japan,  once  hermit 
nations,  into  a  new  alignment  with  the  western 
Powers,  but  into  unexpected  relations  with  each 
other.  Of  old,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Eng- 
land and  France  were  the  countries  most  indus- 
trious at  the  task  of  seizing  and  occupying  the 
land  of  ^the  heathen,^  when  wh9le  continents 
were  confiscated  as  i)rizes,  or  given  away  in 
the  name  of  God,  but  in  our  days  Greal  Britain 
has  led  all  others.  The  new  dogma  of  imperial- 
ism dominating  European  Powers  in  the  20th 
century  means  first  the  ex|)loitation  of  the 
weaker  nations,  throu^  capitalism  and  then 
the  use  of  the  governments  in  support  of  these 
advance  agents  of  civilization,  leading  sooner 
or  later  to  trade  wars,  to  military  occupation 
and  to  annexation.  Great  Britain,  having  led 
the  way  and  set  the  example,  rules  22  per  cent 
of  the  earth*s  surface  and  25  per  cent  of  its 
population.  Russia,  France  and  the  United 
States  have  followed  These  four  countries 
are,  with  China  and  Brazil,  the  six  greatest 
landowners  of  the  world  controlling  62  per 
cent  of  the  earth's  area.  All  of  these,  except 
China  and  Brazil,  whose  boundaries  were  long 
ago  fixed,  have  in  very  recent  times  seized  the 
possessions  of  other  peoples  to  enlarge^  their 
domain.  The  white  man,  imagining  himself 
the  favorite  of  Heaven,  has  appropriated  nearly 
all  of  Africa,  much  of  Asia,  both  continents^ 
and  insular,  and  Polynesia.  Only  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  prevented  European  Powers  from 


reappropriating  much  of  republican  America. 
It  IS  this  lust  for  land,  pelf  and  power,  shown 
by  the  white  man,  that  has  conditioned  the  mod- 
em history  of.  the  Far  East. 

In^  the  reawakening  of  national  conscious- 
ness in  the  three  nations,  China,.  Korea  and 
Japan,  the  Central  Empire  suffered  first,  hav- 
ing her  frontiers  violated  and  her  soil  invaded, 
while  indemnities,  more  or  less  extortionate^ 
have  been  forced  from  her.  This  nibbling  and 
dismembering  process,  begun  with  the  loss,  in 
1841,  of  Hon^ong  to  Great  Britain,  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  From  her  old-time  area. 
Upper  Mongolia  and  much  of  Manchuria  has 
become  the  possession  of  Russia;  Annam  or 
Cochin    China    of    France;    and    Formosa   of 

iapan.  Korea,  weak  and  helpless,  desolated 
er  ^borders  in  order  to  make  her  territory 
forbidding  to  the  covetous.  In  Japan,  far-see- 
ing spirits,  over  a  century  ago,  discerning  her 
eastern  trend  on  the  continent  and  the  descents 
of  Russia  southward  on  Japanese  soil,  sounded 
the  alarm  by  voice  and  writings:  but  only  to 
be  imprisoned  or  hounded  to  death  as  alarmists 
and  to  have  their  books  confiscated  or  destroyed 
by  the  Yedo  authorities.  Only  at  a  late  hour 
did  the  Shogun*s  government  awake  to  reality 
and  begin  the  defense  of  the  north  and,  in 
1860,^  the  expulsion,  with  British  aid,  of  the 
Russians  from  the  blands  of  Tsushima,  near 
which,  in  1905,  Admiral  Togo  destroyed  the 
Muscovite's  naval  power  in  the  Far  East 
While    in   her    hermit   isolation,    tortoise-like 

fapan,  governed  from  Yedo,  sought  to  defend 
erself  h^  closing  her  shell,  reckoning  all  aliens 
alike.  To  the  three  peaceful  missions,  sent  by 
Presidents  Jackson,  Polk  and  Fillmore,  to  the 
unofficial  ouls  of  Glyn  and  Cooper,  and  to  the 
private  enterprise  of  Mr.  King,  in  1839,  she 
gave  fitm  refusal,  to.  all  but  Periy.  He  re- 
fused to  be  i-ef  used,  and  his  visible  power.  firn»- 
ness  and  tact  won.  As  soon  as  the  intellectual 
movement  in  critical  scholarship  and  historical 
investigation  and  the  study  of  Dutch,  begun 
two  centuries  previously,  ripened  to  tne  coup 
^itat  in  Kioto  in  January  1868^  the  new,  cent* 
ralized.  Imperial  government  came  into  power 
and  instantljr  made  bold  assertion  of  the  na- 
tional ^  consciousness.  This  was  done  by  at 
once  signing  treaties  in  the  name  of  the  mikado, 
raising  the  first  real,  national  army  ever  known 
in  Japan,  building  a  modem  navy,  sweeping 
away  feudalism  and  inaugurating  a  definite 
foreign  policy.  This  latter  was  manifested  by 
the  abolition  of  the  long  existing  dual  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Riu  Kiu  archipelago  (Loo  Cboo 
Islands  J  long  tributary  to  both  China  and  Japan, 
the  assertion  of  ownership  of  these  and  other 
outlying  islands  (such  as  the  Bcinin  and  other 
groups;,  the  protection  of  her  citizens  in  for- 
eign lands,  the  establishment  of  consulates  and 
legations  abroad,  the  sending  of  hundreds  of 
students  to  America  and  Europe  and  the  im- 
portation of  an  equal  number  of  salaried  ex- 
pert teachers  and  advisers  (yatoi)  from  the 
Occident,  •to  relay  the  foundations  of  the 
empire.^  In  a  word,  the  Japanese,  confessing 
their  defects  and  the  folly  of  lon^  isolation, 
faced  the  situation.  Instead  of  playing  off  one 
nation  against  another^  they  determined  to  find 
out  the  secrets  of  power  in  each  and  to  apply 
these  to  their  own  needs.  When  some  Riu 
Kiuans  had  been  wrecked  on  Formosa  and 
killed  by  the  native  head-hunters, .  the  govem- 
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ment  in  Toldo,  in  1874  fired  up  to  its  duties 
by  sending  a  force  to  Formosa  to  chastise  the 
savages.  When  a  Peruvian  vessel  entered 
Yokohama  harbor,  loaded  with  Chinese  coofies 
kept  against  their  will,  Japan  freed  them  and 
then  communicated  in  friendly  terms  with 
China  and  Peru  on  the  basis  of  international 
law.  In  her  further  dealings  with  Korea  and 
piina,  she  refused  to  negotiate  except  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nations.  China,  thus  stim- 
ulated and  compelled  by  a  rival  deemed  inferior, 
began  to  see  the  necessity  of  providing  what 
she  had  never  possessed  before,  a  standing  army 
and  a  navy. 

Meanwhile  the  three  Powers  of  Chinese 
Asia  —  almost  the  only  ones  that  still  preserved 
their  sovereignty  —  forced  into  new  and  em- 
barrassing relations  by  the  military  and  political 
activities  of  the  Occidentals  in  or  near  their 
borders,  found  themselves  at  odds  with  each 
other.  The  old  dogmas  of  statecraft,  that  had 
ruled  the  world  of  Confucian  ideas  in  eastern 
Asia,  were  bein^  challenged  and  jostled. 
Especially  was  Chma's  attitude  of  superiority 
and  her  claim  to  universal  dominion  and  hom- 
age, so  long  tacitly  or  openly  expressed  to  the 
neighbor  and  pupil  nations  around  her,  of- 
fensive to  the  mikado's  empire,  as  being  an- 
archistic and  anomalous.  A  war  party  formed 
in  Japan  for  the  invasion  of  Korea,  that  had 
taunted  her  island  neighbor  with  being  a  traitor 
to  Oriental  culture.  Happily;  instead  of  hostil- 
ities, the  government  m  Tokio  offered  the 
olive  branch  and  a  treaty  was  made  in  1876. 
This  action  was  followed  by  the  United  States 
and  bv  China,  in  1882^  by  which  little  Korea, 
though  having  few  of  the  necessary  features 
of  a  modem  state,  was  dragged  out,  in  all  her 
poverty  and  weakness,  into  costly  and  perilous 
international  relations.  Onlv  for  two  or  three 
decades  did  she  attempt  to  keep  up  the  forms, 
or  farce,  of  a  state  in  the  modem  world  of  in- 
terrelations, while  still  her  people^  had  the 
mind  of  hermits.^  How  hard  old  ideas  and 
mental  habits  die  is  seen  in  China's  attempt  to 
hold  both  Riu  Kiu  (over  which  a  long  contro- 
versy arose,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  set- 
tled by  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  of  a 
joint  nigh  commission)  and  Korea  as  vassals, 
despite  tnc  fact  of  her  own  recognition  of  Korea 
as  a  sovereign  state.  In  1894.  these  differences 
of  view  clashed  and  rose  to  the  climax  of  war. 
Then,  not  for  the  first  time  on  the  bloody  field, 
but  initially  as  to  modem  armaments  with  steam 
and  electricity,  the  two  powers  met  —  China 
fractional  and  divided  ana  Japan  united.  The 
result  of  war's  arbitrament  was  to  clear  the 
ground  for  the  future  history  of  Asia  bjr  abol- 
ishing forever  the  effete  dogmas  of  universal 
and  of  dual  sovereignty. 

Now  Japan  illustrated  the  axiom  that  pre- 
cept whispers  while  example  thunders.  Not  the 
professions  of  amity  and  benevolence  but  the 
policy  and  action  of  Europe  bade  Japan  fol- 
low up  her  advantage  by  aggression.  As  the 
pupil  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  Japan  —  her 
sons  having  already  read  and  mastered  Eng- 
lish and  American  history  —  proceeded  to  follow 
their  compelling  exam{)le.  Dwelling  on  a  chain 
of  volcanic  islands,  with  little  arable  soil  and 
a  fast  growing  population,  Japan,  like  insular 
Britain,  must  needs  have  a  larger  food  area  and 
room  for  industrial  expansion,  Imitating  Eng- 
land even  to  flattery,  she  sought  fresh  territory 


in  other  lands  on  the  near  continent,  demand- 
ing, as  •indemnitv,^  or  the  price  of  successful 
war,  what  had  long  been  a  thinly  populated 
country  very  near  the  condition  of  waste  land; 
which  was,  however,  on  the  westward  route  to 
Europe  and  further  toward  those  nations  and 
parts  of  the  world  whose  ideas  she  had  adopted 
and  with  which  she  was  joined  in  brotherhood, 
having  turned  her  back  on  Chinese  culture. 
England,  by  waging  neaHy  50  trade  wars  in 
almost  within  as  many  years,  had  shown  her 
what  to  do  b^  seizins  coaling  stations,  islands 
and  vast  territories,  from  the  size  of  India  to 
those  of  the  dimensions  of  coral  reefs,  thus  ex- 
panding her  possessions  in  every  direction,  so 
as  to  nave  a  never  ceasing  drum  beat  and  a 
midnight  as  well  as  a  noonday  sun,  and  one 
shinning  on  her  possessions  during  24  hours  of 
daich  day.  Even  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  thanks  to  American  missionaries  and 
teachers,  was  a  familiar  object  lesson  urging 
to  action  and  embrace  of  opportunity.  Once 
but  a  narrow  strip  between  the  Alleghenies  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  already  possessed  of 
more  land  than  could  be  worked  intensively,  the 
American  people  had  extended  their  domains 
beyond  the  Mississippi  and  th^  desert,  and  out 
from  the  Pacific,  even  possessing  Alaska,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.  The  Americans  taught  and 
enforced  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Why  should 
not  the  Japanese  have  one  also?  Hers,  too, 
seemed  "manifest  destiny.*  Hindered  in  1905 
by  the  combined  force  of  Russia,  Germany  and 
France,  that  were  angiy  at  the  idea  of  Japan 
becoming  so  apt  a  pupil  and  doing  what  mey 
had  done,  even  matdng  the  European  nations 
her  models,  Japan  yielded  to  their  mandate. 
She  accepted,  in  lieu  of  Manchuria,  Formosa, 
with  a  money  indemnitsr  sufficient  to  buy  the 
battleships  that  in  due  time  should  enable  her 
to  win  back  what  she  had  lost.  The  experience, 
in  1900,  of  marching  with  the  Russians  to 
Peking,  did  not  tend  to  raise  respect  for  the 
Russian  military.  Unable  to  see  that  the 
Muscovites  had  any  more  right  to  Chinese  ter- 
ritory than  they  had,  the  Japanese,  after  the 
failure  of  polite  diplomacy,  faced  their  rival, 
now  become  enemy,  in  arms  in  1904-05.  They 
won  a  foothold  on  the  continent,  with  control 
of  the  routes  to  Europe  and  then  proceeded  to 
follow  the  example  immediately  oefore  their 
eyesj  of  the  United  States  in  appropriating  the 
Philippines.  This  they  did  by  absorbing  Korea, 
Still  following  out  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  they  determined  that  eastern  Asia 
should  no  longer  be  the  seat  of  exploitation, 
colonization  and  conquest  by  European  or  other 
foreign  powers.  In  1915  Japan  settled  her  old 
scores  and  eliminated  Germany  from  China 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Still  earning 
out  her  purpose,  of  cementing  the  frienclship 
and  consolidating  the  power  of  the  nations 
under  similar  conditions  of  culture,  she  resolved 
to  rouse  China  into  a  fuller  national  con- 
sciousness in  order  to  prevent  that  *break  up* 
so  heartlessly  planned  by  European  powers. 
Japan's  underlying  idea  was  to  change  China 
from  a  mediaeval  to  a  modem  power,  make  sure 
of  a  market  and  hinder  China's  further  dismem- 
berment by  the  nations  that  had  already^  seized 
tnost  of  the  lands  and  continents  not  their  own. 
That  the  Japanese  motive  was  ethically  as  well 
founded  as  that  of  the  Europeans'  policy  toward 
Asiatics  cannot,  when  studied  in  the  light  of 
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history,  be  denied  In  carrying  out  her  policy  of 
1915  toward  Quna,  Jafian  simply  employed  the 
methods  taught  her  and  the  weapons  which  had 
already  been  used  upon  herself  and  upon  China 
for  a  century  or  more  and  approved  by  most 
Qiristian  governments.  Drastic  thev  were,  bat 
if  we  take  facts,  instead  of  fears  and  prejudices 
for  our  guidt.  we  see  that  Japan  sought  no 
conquest  of  China's  territory,  but  aimed  rather 
to  influence  her  colossal  neighbor  by  means  of 
education,  employment  of  her  experts,  the  right 
of  control  of  the  resources  needed,  and  propa- 
gation of  religion,  with  freedom  of  conscience 
and  unhindered  modem  ^  civilization  —  all  of 
which  methods  other  foreigners  had  reoeatedly 
used  before  her.  Terrible  as  these  aemanos 
seemed  and  ruthless  as  were  the  methods,  real 
or  apparent,  as  set  forth  in  the  hysterical  ex- 
aggerations of  the  journalists  in  Peking  and 
writers  in  American  maffsuines,  they  were  no 
more  than  Christians  haa  inade-^otten  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  and  at  the  mouth  of 
cannon*  when  forcing  tariffs,  collecting  indem- 
nities, or  laying  extortionate  mulcts  on  both 
Japan  and  China.  So  far  as  history  has  re- 
corded, the  United  States  is  the  only  country 
in  which  the  national  conscience,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Shimonoseld  affair  in  1865  and  in 
that  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  1900,  revolte4 
against  injustice  and  demanded  and  made  re- 
turn or  reparation  to  the  wronged.  In  1915 
Japan  resolved  to  forestall  European  aggres- 
sion— ^which  might  yet  have  another  recrudes- 
cence after  the  war,  when  Europe  should  awake 
from  her  international  insanityr. 

What  President  Monroe's  ultimatum  in  1823 
meant  to  the  Holy  Alliance  and  Fillmore's  mes- 
sage through  Webster  to  Austria  in  1&50^  and . 
Cleveland's  word  in  1895  to  Great  Britam  in 
the  Venezuela  matter  —  all  of  them  republishing 
the  Monroe  Doctrine — Japan's  actions  have 
meant  to  all  conquering  nations  who  talk  about 
such  monopolies  as  ^the  control  of  the  Pacific,' 
•British  Supremacy,*  or  •interests*  of  any  591% 
which  are  opposed  to  international  law.  Seeing 
that  it  was  highly  probable  that,  after  the  waste 
of  the  Great  War,  European  nations  would 
expect  to  do  what  Holland  did  with  Java, 
Britain  with  India,  and  France  with  Africa  — 
pay  their  national  debts  by  grinding  the  faces 
of  the  Asiatics  —  Japan  took  opportunity  by 
the  forelock.  Her  motives  in  the  China  affair 
of  1916  were  at  least  as  honorable  and  even  as 
altruistic  —  so  far  as  intelligent  self-interest 
would  allow  —  as  were  the  motives  of  the 
European  powers  that  once  seized  America, 
Africa,  Asia  and  Polynesia.  The  actual  result, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  was  to  awaken 
China  from  her  almost  soulless  slumber  and  to 
give  her  a  new  soul,  uniting  the  nation  as 
never  before  and  replacing  race  pride  with 
patriotism. 

That  this  idea  of  defense  against  the  Und- 
hungry  nations  of  Europe  was  not  a  new  or 
even  recent  one,  bom  of  the  ambitions  of  an 
upstart  people  who  had  borrowed  modem  artil- 
lery and  diplomacy,  is  clear  to  all  familiar  with, 
that  notable  body  of  historical  literature,  pro- 
duced in  Japan  since  the  Russiaft  descents  on 
Saghalien,  in  1807.  How  thoroughly  the 
Japanese  fear  of  European  conquest — with  the 
example  of  subjugated  India  and  Java  and  the 
humbled  China  of  1860  before  them  is  seen  in 
the  answer  given  to  Dr.  ].  M,  Ferris  in  New 
vot.  6  —  35     . 


York,  in  1866,  when  questioning  the  first  two 
students  arriving  from  Japan,  as  to  what 
brought  them  so  far,  even  to  America.  *We 
came  to  learn  how  to  make  big  cannon,  so  that 
we  shall  not  be  conquered*  was  their  instant 
and  ingenuous  reply. 

In  contrasting  the  relative  action  and  pro- 
longed polkv  of  Japan  and  China,  in  their  first 
meeting  with  the  nations  of  the  West,  we  note 
a  starding  difference.  Building  another  Great 
Wall  of  conceit,  tmsting  to  her  traditions  and 
choosing  intrigue  as  her  chief  weapon  of  de- 
fense, by  playing  off  one  selfish  power  or  sordid 
interest  against  another,  China  made,  during  the 
decades  of  her  humiliation,  no  serious  effort, 
as  did  Japan,  to  win  and  hold  a  place  of  honor 
among  the  nations,  by  interior  reformation  and 
appropriate  outward  respect.  Never,  until  late 
in  the  ISHh  century,  did  China  make  decent 
recognition  of  either  foreign  governments  or 
international  law,  ignoring  even  the  existence 
of  her  people  abroad,  and  so  ultimately  had  to 
yield  in  impotent  fear  to  all  threats.  On  the 
other  hand,  Japsm  acknowledged  the  age-long 
fo^y  of  her  isolation,  broke  the  crust  of  in- 
herited conceit,  confessed  her  defects,  sought 
for  alien  talent  and  industry  over  all  the  world 
according  to  the  mikado's  oath  of  1868»  abol^ 
ished  feudalism,  recreated  her  industries  and 
kept  most  scrupulously  all  her  engagements. 
wnether  of  treaties,  ^gentlemen's  agreements' 
or  Open  Door  arrangements,  as  those  who  deal . 
with  facts  not  fears  agree,  Had  China  awak^ 
ened,  70  years  ago,  from  sloth,  ease  and  a^e- 
crusted  conceit,  as  she  did  awake  after  7  May . 
1915,  there  would  have  been,  for  neither  Japan 
or  China,  any  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  or 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  no  German-Japanese 
War.  It  has  been  the  supreme  purpose  of 
Japan  to  have  China  realize  these  truths.  The 
venr  fact  that  the  Japanese  l^ave  felt  the  wounds 
and  retain  the  scars  at  which  others  jest  ex- 
plains her  terrible  sincerity  in  teaching  China.' 
the  lesson  of  7  May  1915.  That  China  should 
employ  Japanese  political,  financial  and  mTU- 
taiy  aidvisers  (Japan  having  already  employed 
and  benefited  by  over  5,000  of  them,  chosen 
from  at  least  20  nations)  is  in  no  way  strange. 
Of  the  3,938  foreign  employees  in  China  there 
were,  in  1914,  1,105  British,  1,003  French,  533 
German,  463  Russian,  174  Americans  and  otiiers. 
but  only  245  Japanese.  As  for  partial  control 
of  China's  armed  forces,  why  should  not  China 
profit  from  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  from  Occi- 
dentals, to  gain  what  she  has  never  had  —  uni- 
formity and  the  best  results  —  in  place  of  the 
waste,  inefficiency  and  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  variety  of  arms  and  ammunition,  in- 
cluding infantry  rifles  of  10  or  a  dozen  calibres? 
As  for  the  right  to  propa^te  religion,  onty  the 
decadent  and  bigoted  nations  still  in  medueval 
darkness  would  think  of  opposing  the  proposi- 
tion. ^  Japan,  since  she  opened  her  ports,  and 
especially  since  1873,  has  far  surpassed  some 
European  nations  in  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
hostile  critics  of  Japan,  who  argue  from  fore- 
bodinp:s  rather  than  realities,  ^  seem  to  forget 
the  history  of  European,  British  or  American 
aggressions  from  Monroe  to  McKinley,  or  else 
they  imagine  that  one  code  of  morals  mies  the 
West  and  another  the  East. 

One  may  perhaps  sum  up  the  newspaper  re- 
ports, magazine  articles  and  those  recent  books 
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whidi  are  journalism  but  not  literature,  ex- 
aggerating the  diplomatic  demands  of  Japan 
and  giving  a  sinister  interpretation  to  aU  ner 
acts  and  motives,  in  the  proverb,  *a  guilty  con- 
science needs  no  accuser,*  since  the  only  new 
element  in  th^  case  of  1915  was  that  it  was 
Japan,  and  not  an  Occidental  power,  that  by 
provocation  roused  China  to  new  life.  It  is 
reasonably  certain  that  those  who  fatten  on 
Chinese  love  of  conservatism  and  who  *land* 
big  contracts,  or  enrich  themselves  or  debauch 
the  Chinese  with  opium,  liquor  and  drugs,  want 
to  keep  things  as  they  are  and  misrepresent 
Japan,  whose  first  purpose  is  to  change  things 
for  the  better.  So  far  from  China  having  been 
nationally  ^awakened*  before  7  May  1915,  the 
mass  of  her  people  are  still  Kke  those  Amer- 
icans who,  while  their  feet  are  wet  with  the 
slush  of  Inauguration  Day,  want  the  date 
changed,  but  forget  all  about  the  matter  when 
their  feet  are  dried.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  1916,  *As  soon  as  the  trouble  is 
over,  we  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  pleasure  for- 
getting all  the  former  humiliations.*  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said,  China's  terri- 
torial integrity  has  not  been  disturbed  by  Japan, 
even  though  other  powers  have  not  only- 
threatened  but  have  also  seriously  injured  and 
even  mutilated  it.  *  •         * 

ij  China  — that  is,  the  400,000,000  of  her 
people  —  has  really  *awakened*  this  time,  then 
the  shame  of  the  Chinese  may  change  the 
destiny  of  the  Far  East.  With  the  self-refor- 
mation that  has  come  from  the  Japanese 
goad,  this  unwieldy  mass  of  humanity  has 
shaken  off  much  that  in  this  20th  century  world 
is  a  hindrance  to  growth  in  true  nationality. 
A  new  spirit  of  independence  and  patriotism  has 
entered  into  the  Chinese,  so  that  it  does  not 
severely  tax  our  credence  to  suppose  that  7  May 
will  hereafter  be  celebrated  like  our  own  4  July, 
as  Independence  Day,  in  a  holiday  truly  national 
and  from  which  point  in  time  the  nation,  oldest 
ii)  the  world,  started  on  a  new  career  of  uni- 
versal education  and  of  industrial,  commercial 
and  political  prosperity. 

To  the  thoughtful  student  of  humanity's 
progress,  or  one  who  has  freed  his  mind,  even 
m  part,  from  ethnic,  racial,  credal  and  com- 
mercial prejudice,  it  would  seem  that  Ae  chap- 
ters of  history  opened  in  the  Far  East  since 
Washington's  time,  who  commissioned  Major 
Grey  as  the  first  American  agent  in  eastern 
Asia,  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  happiest 
augury.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
general  American  policy  that  has  left  on  Asia 
the  mark  of  the  school,  college,  church,  hospital, 
missionary  healer,  honorable  merchant  and 
truthful  and  just  diplomatist  is  not  only  the 
best  in  morals,  but  reveals  the  one  method,  as 
yet  unexcelled,  for  the  promotion  of  commerce, 
mutual  prosperity  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  established  in  1823  . 
and  enforced  by  James  Monroe,  Millard  Fill- 
more, Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Hay,  can  be 
in  accord  with  justice  and  righteousness,  only 
as  it  is  applied  not  only  to  America  but  to  the 
whole  world.  It  means  that  nations  have  the 
right,  each  to  its  own  soul  and  soil  and  to  live 
in  such  peace  as  they  are  able  to  maintain.  •If 
America  support  Japan's  contention  and  JTapan 
Americans,  Europe  will  be  forced  to  acquiesce, 
and  peace  in  the  Pacific  will  be  secured*  is  the 


general  verdict  of  the  latest  and  ablest  writers 
oh  this  theme. 

William  Eludt  Grifvis, 
Author  of  ^The  Mikado's  Empire,^  *•  America  in 
the  East>    ^Chintfs  Story, >    ^The  Jafumese 
Nation  in  Evoiution,>  etc. 

CHINA  PBCORATION.  The  decoration 
of  diina,  and,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  of  clay  wares, 
falls  into  two  groups:  (1)  Controlled  by 
method,  and  (2)  controlled  by  producer.  The 
former  gronp  deals  with  the  fact  that  a  decora- 
tion can  be  introduced  at  any  stage  of  the  man- 
ufacture: the  latter  concerns  itself  with  the 
various  handicrafts  employed. 

Decorations  may  b©  used  under  the  glaze, 
either  on  the  unbumed  or  burned  clay;  in  the 
glaze,  as  a  natural  coloring;  on  the  glaze,  after 
the  hard-glaze  fire. 

Decorations  on  the  clay  usually  take  the 
form  of  sgraffito  (incising) :  inlaying,  or  pate- 
sur-pate;  or  pointing  with  diluted  clay.  In  the 
two  latter  it  is  important  that  the  inlaia  or  over- 
laid clay  should  be  similar  in  composition  to  the 
main  body,  or  the  fire  will  cause  them  to  sep- 
arate. The  body  piece,  formed  either  in  a 
mold  or  upon  the  wheel  •  (see  Pottery  Manu- 
factitre).  is  kept  cjaitc  damp,  and  the 
design.  lightly  sketched  in  India  ink,  is 
carefully  followed.  In  inlaid  work  a  channel 
is  tooled  out  of  the  body,  and  filled  in 
with  clay  of  a  (fifferent  color.  In  p&te- 
sur-fate  no  cutting  out  rs  necessary,  but  usually 
the  badcground  is  stained  a  dark  color  and  the 
desipn  b  laid  on  in  white.  The  beautiiul  works 
of  M.  Solon  are  of  this  class. 

,  On  the  burned  ware  under-glaze  decoration 
may  be  cither  painted  or  printed.  Most  of  the 
modem  hotel  and  restaurant  ware  is  printed 
under  the  glaze. 

For  some  classes  of  work  a  coloring  added 
to  the  fijaze  itself  is  very  effective.  By  this 
means  are  produced  the  flowing  and  flashed 
effects  much  followed  by  the  Japanese  and  ly 
many  French  ceramists.  In  America  the  Ded- 
ham  Pottery  has  worked  in  this  direction. 

For  lyork  over  the  glaze  a  lower  fire  is  em- 
ployed, inany  more  colors  are  available,  and 
the  processes  of  decoration  include  painting, 
gilding,  printing,  and  ground-laying. 

Oramic  colors  are  made  from  certain  me- 
tallic oxides  with  which  are  blended  a  fusible 
flux,  so  that  the  mixture  may  melt  and  attach 
itself  to  the  glaze.  Various  fluxes  are  in  use. 
They  are  composed  of  red  lead,  borax  and 
quartz  sand  in  varying  proportions.  These  in- 
gredients are  melted  together,  and  the  resulting 
glass  is  finely  ground.  For  blues  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  i^  used ;  for  greens,  those  of  copper  and 
chromium ;  for  yellows,  antimony  and  lead ;  for 
reds  and  browns,  iron ;  for  dark  brown,  manga- 
nese; and.  for  grays,  nickel  and  iridium,  (jold 
produces  rose  color  and  purple,  and  a  pink  is 
also  made  from  tin  oxide  and  chromic  acid.  In 
some  cases  the  colorant  and  the  flux  are  melted 
together ;  ^  sometimes  they  are  united  only  in 
the  grinding-mill.  For  under-glaze  worl^  as 
well  as.  for  the  coloring  of  clays  and  glazes, 
the  li^t  is  not  so  full.  Some  of  the  oxides  fail 
under  the  higher  temperature,  and  must  there- 
fore be  confined  to  over-glaze  use. 

In  the  second  group,  decoration  is  considered 
as  a  handicraft  Division  of  labor  is  the  rule 
in  a  manufactory,'  and  thus  a  piece  of  china 
may  pass  successively  through  the  hands  of  the 
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ground-layer,  the  painter,  the  printer  and  tlie 
gilder,  together  with  those  of  many  minor  opera- 
tors. To  the  ground-layer  falls  oie  task  of  dis- 
tnbtiting  an  even  tint  over  the  whole  piece  or 
upon  some  part  of  the  design.  Using  a  stiff  oil, 
—  linseed  boiled  with  litharge  or  lead  acetate, — 
he  dilutes  it  with  turpentine,  and  brushes  a  thin 
coating  over  the  china.  This  coating  he  dabs 
with  a  soft  linen  pad.  and  then  spreads  the 
color,  a  fine  dry  powder.  A  certain  quantity 
adheres  to  the  oil,  and  a  smooth  tint  is  the 
result.  If  only  part  of  a  design  is  to  be  covered, 
the  free  ^rtions  are  painted  with  z  water-color 
mixed  with  molasses.  The  work  is  oiled  and 
dusted  as  before,  and  is  then  immersed  in  water, 
when  the  water-color  is  washed  up,  taking  with 
it  any  of  the  ground  color  which  may  have 
settled  upon  it. 

The  painting  of  china  scarcely  needs  a  de-r 
scription.  The  colors  are  as  already  explained, 
and  the  painting  depends  upon  the  personal  skill 
put  forth.  The  colors  are  mixed  in  turpentine 
and  -fat  oil  just  as  the  painter  pleases,  for  each 
artist  mixes  his  own  palette.  The  colors 
change  somewhat  in  the  fire,  but  not  «s  nuich 
as  is  often  supposed.  The  main  difference  is  a 
great  gain  of  brilliance. 

The  gilder  is  mainly  emplbyed  to  embelHsh 
the  woik  of  others.  He  uses  pare  gold,  as 
pure  as  it  can  b^  purehased-  This  is  nsceived 
in  the  form  known  as  ^coffee  gold,*  a  brown 
granular  otass.  Metrury  is  adde4  of  about  the 
same  weight  as  the  gold  and  the  whole  is 
ground  perfectly  fine.  When  tftixed  with  the 
proper  oil  this  can  be  used  freely  as  a  paint 
and  the  oil  and  mercury  are  driven  off  to  the' 
fire.  Gold  thus  prepared  needs  to  be  burnished 
after  firing;  but  there  is  another  form  of  gold, 
known  as  bright  or  liquid  gold,  which  is  much 
cheaper,  and  therefore  largely  used,  on  com- 
mon wares.  In  this  case  the  p^old' is  dissolved 
and  the  solution  is  inixed  with  certain  oils. 
The  fire  removes  everything  but  the  metal, 
which  is  left  as  a  bnlliant  film  on  the  china. 

Printing  from  copper  plates  has  been  in  use 
ever  since  1756(  but  tor  many  y^u-s  has  taken 
an  inferior  position.  At  first  it  was  employed 
for  fine  engravings  and  decorative  subjects,  but 
lateljr  only  for  borders  and  outlines.  The  pat- 
tern is  engraved  upon  a  plate  of  planished  cop- 
per, and  the  printer  makes  this  pliate  quite  hot 
upon  his  stove.  The  color,  mixed  in  a  very 
stiff  oil,  is  also  kept  hot,  and.  with  this  the  en- 
graving is  charged.  An  impression  is  taken 
upon  ttiin  paper^  and  this  print  is  handed  to  a 
woman  who  cuts  away  the  superfluous  paper 
and  presses  the  print  on  to  the  china.  A  bath 
of  cold  i^ater  removes  the  paper,  and  the  color, 
rendered  hard  by  the  low  temperature,  remains 
firmly  fixed.    Tne  fire  completes  the  process. 

Lithographic  printing  is  now  very  popular  in 
china  decoration.  The  process  was  introduced 
from  France  some  years  ^go.  and  the  prints 
were  made  abroad;  out  recently  ihe  more  suc- 
cessful manufacturers  have  established  their 
own  lithographic  departments.  The  prints  are 
made  in  the  usual  way  from  stone,  except  that 
no  color  is  applied  to  the  stone  itself.  The  im- 
pression is  taken  in  varnish,  and  the  color  is. 
dusted  on  the  printed  paper.  On  account  6f 
the  transfer  the  order  of  impression  is  re- 
versedj  the  print  which  is  first  on  the  paper 
becoming  uppermost  when  the  impression  is' 
transferred  to  the  china.    The  paper  used  is 


double,  consbting  of  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper 
cemented  on  to  a  stiff  backing.  The  stiffness  is 
necessary  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  when  printed  the  tissue  is  stripped 
from  the  sheet  and  proves  flexible  enough  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ware. 
The  printmg  is  done  in  vitrifiable  colors,  of 
course,  and  the  finished  china  is  fired  in  the 
usual  way. 

CHINA,  Great  Wall  of,  the  White  Wall, 
the  Wan  of  10,000  Li.  the  largest  artificial  de- 
fense structure  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  bar- 
rier extending  for  about  1,500  miles  in  the 
north  of  China  proper,  of  which  it  partly  forms 
the  boundary.  Its  western  end  is  in  the  deserts 
of  central  Asia,  its  eastern  reaches  the  sea  to 
the  northeast  of  Peking,  and  it  has  an  exten-- 
sion  to  the  Sungari  River  to  the  northeast.  It 
was  erected  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarous  tribes,  and  part  of  it  dates  from 
about  214'  &c  The  greater  part,  however^  was 
constructed  during  die  latter  half  of  the  14th 
century.  It  is  carried  over  height  and  hollow, 
and  avoids  no  ineouaht^  of  the  ground,  reach-* 
ing  in  one  place  the  height  of  over  5,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Earth,  gravel,  brick 
and  stone  were  used  in  its  construction,  and  in 
some  places  it  is  much  more  substantial  than  in 
others.  Its  greatest  height,  including  the  para- 
pet on  its  top^  is  about  50  feet,  and  it  is 
strengthened  bjr  towers  at  re^lar  distances. 
The  average  height  of  the  wall  is  about  22  feet 
and  the  width  20  feet.  The  towers  arc  about 
40  feet  high.  Consult  Geil,  <The  Great  Wall 
of  China>  (London  1909). 

CHINA  INK,  or  INDDVN  INK;  a  black 
solid  substance,  which,  when  rubbed  down  with 
water,  forms  a  very  pure  black  indelible  ink. 
It  has  been  used  in  China  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  both  there  and  in  Japan  is  emploved  for 
writing,  small  brushes  tleins  the  implements 
made  use  of.  In  Europe  it  is  used  by  drafts- 
men, artists^  etc.  It  is  manufactured  in  various 
ways  and  from  various  materials,  but  consists 
essentially  of  fine  lampblack  incorporated  with 
a  gluey  substance,  the  whole  being  dried  and 
consohdated  into  cakes  and  sticks.  Some  kinds 
a^e  miMle  with  animal  or  ivory,  black,  others 
with  UmUack  got  from  camphor  or  oil  ol 
sesame.  There  is  generally  added  some  per- 
fume—>a  little  musk  or  camphor.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  imitate  Chinese  ink. 
some  of  which  have  been  tolerably  successful.  * 
Almost  all.  the  imitations  consist  of  carbon 
ground  up  with  f^um,  gelatine  or  fish-glue,  but 
the  (luality  and  tint  may  vary  according  to  the 
special  carbon  employed  and  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Good  Chinese  ink  should  have  a 
velvety  black  appearance;  with  a  gloss  which 
becomes  very  conspicuous  on  rubbing.  The 
color  it  gives  on  paper  should  be  pure  black  and 
homogeneous,  and  if  water  be  passed  over  it  it 
should  not  run  or  become  streaky-    See  Ink. 

CHINA  INLAND  MISSION  founded 
1865  ty  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  has  had  a 
rematrable  history,  and  many  denominational 
societies  have  learned  from  it  valuable  lessons 
in^  faith,  economy  and  the  pre-eminence  of 
spiritual  methods.  It  has  been  carried  on  with- 
out the  backing  of  any  distinct  constituency 
and  without  direct  appeals  for  financial  aid. 
The  Reverend  Taylor  first  went  to  China  in  1853, 
in  connection  with  t!ie  Chinese  Evangelization  ^ 
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Society.  From  Shanfi^hai  he  made  numerous 
inland  journeys  and  four  years  later  resigned 
from  the  Evauigelizatiou  Society  and  began  in* 
dependent  work  in  Chekiany  province.  After  a 
visit  to  EJigland  in  1865  there  followed,  as  the 
result  of  a  remarkable  spiritual  experience  at 
Brighton,  the  formation  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  and  on  26  May  1866  Mr.  Taylor  re- 
turned to  Shanghai  with  a  party  of  15  mis- 
sionaries. The  work  was  organized  under  a 
directorate,  the  districts  mapped  out  and  the 
11  great  inland  provinces,  whose  250,000,000 
peo^e  had  never  heard  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
were  opened  up.  Believing  in  medical  work, 
the  mission  now  maintains  9  hospitals,  68  dis- 
pensaries, 27  physicians  and  a  great  number  of 
trained  nurses.  Over  35,000  persons  are  now 
in  fellowship  with  the  churches,  and  over  50^000 
have  been  baptized  since  the  commencement  ot 
the  work.  The  annual  income  raised  ranges 
from  $200,000  to  $291,000. 

CHINA  ROOT,  the  root  or  rhizome  of 
Smilax  china,  a  climbing  ^rubb^  plant  closely 
allied  to  sarsaparilla,  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
used.  Vitis  sicyoides,  a  species  of  vine,  ia 
known  by  this  name  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  native 
of  Eastern  India,  Japan  and  China.  In  the 
United  States  the  roots  of  smilax  have  been 
used  as  substitutes  of  China  roots,  and  simihir 
smikix  roots  have  been  used  in  Latin  America. 

CHINA  ROSB,  the  name  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  garden  rose  chiefly  derived 
from  Rosa  indica  and  R,  semferflorens,  both 
natives  of  China.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis,  one  of  the  mallow  tribe, 
common  in  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and  an 
ornament*  in  greenhouses. 

CHINA  SSA,  that  part  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Formosa,  on  the  northwest  by  China,  on  the 
west  by  Anam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  on  the 
southeast  by  Borneo,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Philippines.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  re- 
ceives several  considerable^  rivers,  and  forms 
the  important  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tongking. 
The  currents  in  this  sea  are  very  mutable,  de- 
pending much  upon  local  circumstances. 

CHINA-TREBi  Wild,  a  common  name  for 
the  soapberry-tree  {Sapindus  tnarginatus) .  It 
is  a  handsome  tree,  sometimes  growing  as  high 
as  60  feet.  The  flowers  are  white  ana  the  oval 
berries  are  very  saponaceous.  It  grows  from 
Florida  westward  to  Arizona  and  northern 
Mexico,  and  in  southern  Kansas.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  and  heavy,  weighihg  nearly  60 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  also  a  name 
given  to  a  native  tree  of  India,  MehaAsedorach, 
the  pride-of -India.  It  is  extensively  ctiltivated 
in  warm  countries  as  a  shade  tree. 

CHINA  WAX.    See  Wax. 

CHINANDBGA,  ch€-nan-d&'gi,  Nicara* 
gua,  a  town,  capital  of  the  dq^iartment  of  the 
same  name,  35  miles  northwest  of  Leon,  and  10 
miles  from  the  port  of  Corinto  on  the  Pacific, 
with  which  and  with  Managua  it  is  connected 
bv  rail.  It .  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  about  15,000.  In  1849  an  agreement  was 
formed  in  Chinandega  to  confederate  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics  into  a  political  unity 
under  the  name  of  Central  American  States; 
but  this   scheme  fell  through. 


CHINAWARB.  the  name  given  to  porce- 
lain made  in  the  Clunese  empire  and  imported 
as  ^Qiinaware,*  now  chiefly  confined  to  the 
soft  porcelain  made  in  England,  of  which  bone- 
ash  IS  the  characteristic  ingredient  This  class 
of  ware  is  called  *bone  china^  by  the  potters 
and  dealers  of  America.  Bone-asn  was  used  at 
Bow  and  at  Chelsea,  near  London,  as  early  as 
1750  and  has  been  extensively  emplo]red  ever 
since.  Bone  china  consists  of  kaoUn.  pigmattte, 
or  Cornwall  stone,  and  bone-ash.  The  clay  and 
rock  are  found  in  Cornwall;  England ;  the  bone 
is  lar^y  imported  from  America  and  the 
Argentme.  The  proportions  in  a  dry  mix  are 
about  a«  follows:  Kaolin,  40;  stone,  20;  bone- 
ash,  40.  The  heat  at  which  the  kilns  are  burned 
ranges  from  2,300*  to  2,400*  F.  Bone  china  is 
not  made  to  any  great  extent  in  America, 
though  some  few  manufacturers  have  ]^ut  it 
forth  as  a, side  line.  The  particular  ments  of 
this  ware  lie  in  its  snowy  whiteness,  and  in  the 
soft  glaze  which  makes  it  possible  to  produce 
very  beautiful  decorations  over  the  glaze.  For 
rich  services  this  class  of  china  is  unrivaled 
See  Porcelain. 

CHINCH,  the  popular  name  of  certain 
fetid  American  insects  of  the  family  Lygtrid^, 
genus  Rhyparochromus  resembling  the  bed-bug, 
very  destructive  to>  wheat,  maize,  etc.,  in  the 
Southern  and,  Western  States.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  common  bed-bug  iCimex 
lecttUanus},' 

CHINCHA,  ckht'dOi,  ISLANDS,  a  sfx>uD 
of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru;  lat.  13 
38*  S.;  long.  76**  28'  W.  They  are  granitic 
arid  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  coasts 
bold  and  difficult  oi  access.  Immense  deposits 
of  guano  used  to  exist  here,  but  after  being  ex- 
ported for  34  years  the  supply  became  exhausted 
in  1874. 

CHINCHAYCOCHA,  ch&i-chl-ko'cha,  a 
lake  of  Peru,  in  the  department  of  Junin,  13,330 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  36  miles  long 
and  7  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  300  square 
miles.  It  is  die  source  of  die  river  Jauga,  and 
abounds  in  fish  and  wild  fowl. 

CHINCHILLA,  chin-chHIa,  or  BRIOM  YS. 
a  genus  of  South  American  herbivorous  rodents 
amed  to  the  cayies.  which  they  resemble  in  the 
general  shape  of  the  body,  in  ^le  limbs  being 
longer  behind  than  before,  in  the  conformation 
of  the  rootless  molars,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  fur,  which  is  more  woolly  than  sill^.     C. 
Idnigira  is  about  IS  inches  long  from  the  muz- 
zle to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  is  covered  with 
a  beautiful  pearW-gray   fur,   which   is    highly 
esteemed  as  stuff  for  muffs,  pelisses,   linings, 
etc.    The  chinchilla  lives  gregariously   in    Uie 
mountains    of    western    and    southern    South 
America,  principally  in  Peru,  Qiile,  Bolivia  and 
Argentina,    an4    makes    numerous    and     very 
deep  burrows.    It  is  gentle  and  sportive,  loses 
none   of   its  gaiety   in   captivity   and    is    very 
cleanly.       This  getius.  ^ves  its  name   to    the 
family  ChinchilHda,  which  contains  two   other 
genera,  one  (Lflgidium)^  including  a  large  chin- 
chilla-uke  rodent  of  the  Andes:  and  the  other 
(Lagosiomus),  containing  that  large  numerous 
burrower    of    the    pampas    called    vixcacha. 
The  chinchilla  derives  its  name  from  the  Span- 
ish Chinche,  bed-bug,  on  account  of  a  certain 
odor  which  it  gives  off.    This  derivation  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  town  Chin- 
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chilla.  The  latter  name  is  a  OM-niplioii  of  the 
Roman  Saltici  (Saltigi)  on  the  site  of  which 
Cfahicilla  stands.  Rums  of  the  otd  dty  still 
exist  in  the  nei^borhood 

CHINCHILLA  DS  ttONtB-ARAOdN, 
chin-dierya,  Spain,  city  in  Murcia,  in  the 
province  of  Albacete,  10  miles  southeast  of  the 
city  of  that  name ;  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  commanded  by 
a  castle.  Its  handsome  pari^  church  has  three 
naves,  and  a  lofty  tower  containing  six  bells; 
the  interior  is  nchly  decorated  and  contains 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  ^  Quarries  of 
granite,  alabaster,  gsrpsum  and.  limestone  are 
wrought  in  the  vianxty.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cloth,  linen,  leather,  earthenware  and  glass, 
and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
district.    Pop.  6,795. 

CHINCHOLLB,  shim-sh51,  Charles  Henri 
Hippplyte^  ]b-p6-4et,  French  journalist  and 
novelist : .  h.  Chaunv;  France,  16  July  1845 ;  d. 
Paris,  21  Aug.  19Q2.  In  the  earher  portion  of 
his  career  he  was  secretary  to  the  elder  Duma^ 
with  whom  he  occasionally  coUaboratedr  and 
from  1872  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Figaro,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  on  mat- 
ters of  passing  interest.  He  was  an  extremely 
versatile  writer,  but  his  style  is  wanting  in 
finish.  Beside  his  one-act  farce,  ^Oncle 
Margotixi^^  which  ran  300  ni^ts  in  1870,  and 
^Le  Man  de  Jeanne'  (a  drama  in  three  acts) 
and  other  plays,  his  romances  and  other  works 
include  <I-a  Plume  au  Vent>  (1865) ;  < Alex- 
andre Dumas  Aujourdhui'  (1867) ;  *Les 
Pens^s  de  tout  le   Monde>     (1868):    «Dans 

re>  (1871) ;  <Le  Lendemain  de  ^'^ 
(1880) ;   <Le  Catalogue  de  I'Amour' 


rOmbre>  (1871) ;  ^e  Lendemain  de  rAmour> 
Paula,' Histoire  d'une  Neuros&>  (1888);  <La 


C1881); 


Ceinture  de  Qotilde^  (1884);  <Les  Sur- 
vivants  de  la  Commune^  (1884);  ^Les  Tours 
d'absinthe>  (1885);  <Le  Vieux  Gcn6ral> 
(1886) ;  <Femmes  et  Pois>  (1886)  ;  <La  Grande 
Pretrcss>  (1887);  ^Biographe  du  Gbitrdl 
Boulanger>  (1889). 

CHINCHON,  chen-choa',  Spain,  a  town  25 
miles  southeast  of  Madrid  Peruvian  bark  was 
named  ^chinehona,'  now  habitually  misspelled 
^dnchona/^  after  a  Countess  of  Chinchon,  wife 
ol  the  governor  of  Peru  in  16J8- 

CHINDB,  Africa:  a  town  on  the  only  navi- 
gable mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  Here  the  inland 
steamers  meet  the  ocean  steamers  of  various 
European  companies ;  and  here,  too^  Great  Brit- 
ain has  obtained  from  Portugal  a  small  piece  of 
land  called  the  ^British  Concession,'  for  com- 
mercial pui]>oses,  and  a  residential  dbtrict 
called  the  ^Extra  (Concession.'  It  is  the  entre- 
pot for  Nyasaland  and  northeastern  Rhodesia. 

^  CHINDWARA,  chlnd-wa'ra,  India,  ^  dis- 
trict in  the  central  province  of  Nerbudoa,  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Salpura 
Mountains.  Its  area  Is  3^915  square  miles. 
I-arge  forests  coyer  the^eatcr  portion  of  the 
country  and  a  great  supply  of  coal  has  recently 
been  found  there.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  dis- 
trict over  2,000  feet  above  sea-level  the  climate 
is  very  mild,  and  it  sometimes  is  cool  enough 
to  form  ice.  The  annual  rainfall  averages 
about  36  inches.  Pop.  517,000,  of  whom  more 
than  one-half  are  Hindus. 

CHINESE  ARROWROOT.   See  Nblum- 

BIUBC. 


CHINESE  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ART.  The  fine  arts  in  China  are  as  varied  in 
character  and  as  rich  and  tasteful  in  design  as 
those  of  the  peoples  most  successful  in  art;  but 
thev  are  known  to  Europeans  in  a  very  unequal 
fashion.  Thus  the  architecture  of  the  vast 
country,  contained  in  the  old  provinces  of 
China,  as  large  as  the  United  States  west  of 
the  100th  parallel,  and  as  diversified  in  soil  and 
elimate,  is  so  little  known  that  the  essays  on 
the  art  written  even  by  former  residents  in 
China  deal  obviously  with  certain  very  limited 
places  only  —  the  neie^borhood  of  a  certain 
dty,  the  borders  of  a  certain  river  and  the  like 
—  and  are,  moreover,  the  studies  of  men  not 
conversant  with  the  construction  or  with  the 
decorative  building^  of  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  this  architecture  is  yet  to  be 
written.  The  photographs  now  obtainable,  hav* 
ing  been  made  during  the  years  since  1890,  open 
«p  a  new  t^orld  of  architectural  art  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  there  exist  two  systems 
of  building;  the  one  being  a  framed  construc- 
tion, usually  of  wood  and  capable  of  great 
elaboration,  the  other  a  solid  masonry  con- 
struction carried  out  in  brick  or  stone  accord^ 
ing  to  the  resources  of  the  neighborhood  aqd 
the  cost  of  the  building.  The  framed  system 
of  building  is  closely  aldn  to  that  used  in 
Japan ;  and  it  is  there  that  we  can  best  study 
the  wooden  temple-tower  and  the  wood- framed 
hall  of  reception.  As  for  the  masoniy  buildings, 
they  are  often  large  and  massive,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  observed  the  walls  and 

Steways  of  the  great  fortified  cities  and  the 
mous  'Great  Wall*  which  protected  Pekin 
and  its  neighborhood  from  northern  invasion. 
In  the  way  of  more  decorative  buildings  less  is 
known  of  the  system  of  design,  but  several 
peculiarities  may  be  mentioned.  Thus  there  is 
a  marked  preference  for  the  octagon^  form  in 
towers,  anid  evenrwhere  throughout  the  central 
provinces  these  buildings,  called  by  the  Euro- 
peans pagodas,  rise  above  the  hills  and  show 
over  the  groups  of  houses.  The  often  cited  use 
of  the  p<^ygonal  arch,  that  is,  one  with  the  in- 
trados  at  least  many-sided  instead  of  curved, 
is  to  be  noted  as  indicating  how  much  that  is 
attractive  we  have  still  to  discover.  The 
decorative  gate-ways  (pailoo)  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  torii  of  Japan  and  to  those  edifices 
called  toran  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  are  often 
admirable  designs  in  the  way  of  purely  decora- 
tive architecture,  monumental  ardiitecture  hav- 
ing no  direct  utility.  The  dwellings  of  the 
Chinese,  even  the  palaces  of  the  princes,  do  not 
seem  to  include  many«-storied  and  ponderous 
structures  but  cover  immense  tracts  of  ground 
with  gardens,  among  which  stand  buildings  of 
no  great  height,  but  of  a  singular  beauty  of 
construction,  especially  in  the  roofs,  and  very 
richly  decorated  within.  TTie  dwelling-houses 
of  the  people  are  generally  walled  with  bric^k 
and  are  not  strikinp^  in  their  external  appear* 
ance.  The  roof  is  an  especial  feature  in 
Chinese  art  It  is  commonly  built  with  a  hollow 
upward  curve,  the  result  of  a  very  interesting 
system  of  construction,  with  Ught  wood-worlc 
This  sli^tly  concave  surface  covered  with 
glazed  ndge-and* furrow  tiles  richly  colored  is 
an  important  feature  in  Chinese  architectural 
composition.  Painting  in  strong  pure  colors 
is  a  recognized  element  of  external  design;  and 
it  has  been  truly  said  that  the  special  and  dis- 
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tinguishing  feature  of  Chinese  exteriors  is 
gaiety.  Even  the  slightly-btiilt  one-stoxy  shops 
of  the  great  towns  are  bright  with  vermillioti 
and  green ;  and  the  si^s,  painted  with  the  very 
ornamental  Chinese  ideographs,  help  in  this 
effect. 

Chinese  painting  reached  a  great  develop- 
ment as  early  as  the  8th  century  a.d.  ;  and  there 
b  every  probability  that  it  had  then  been  a  great 
school  for  several  centuries.  Landscape  was 
one  of  its  especially  favored  branches.  While 
in  Europe  no  one  dreamed  of  landscape  art  for 
its  own  sake,  the  Chinese  impressionist  de* 
signers  were  producing  admirable  studies,  both 
in  color  and  in  monochrome.  Some  few  of 
these  are  in  European  museums,  their  authors 
and  dates  having  been  fixed  by  careful  com- 
parison, but  the  much  more  modem  Japanese 
landscapes,  in  painting,  monochrome  and  wood- 
cut, are  the  best  material  from  which  to  gain  a 
S«eral  idea  of  that  ancient  landscape  art  A 
ghly  religious  art  was  developed  in  the  12th 
century  a.d.  At  that  time  Buddhist  religious 
feeling  was  strongly  expressed  in  the  art  of 
some  painters,  while  others  affected  rather  a 
kind  of  decorative  realism,  that  is  to  say,  a  close 
observation  of  natural  objects  used  to  inspire 
aiid  to  influence  a  highly  decorative  svstem  of 
desig;n.  These  paintings  have  been  little  known 
to  Europe,  because  they  are  preserved  in  tem- 
ples and  almost  inaccessible  palaces;  and  again 
It  is  Japan  which  has  opened  to  us,  through 
her  own  art,  a  knowledge  of  the  older  arts  of 
China.  A  few  ancient  ^  paintings  known  to 
Europeans  are  of  surprising  interest;  and  they 
open  up  to  us  a  whole  system  of  design  in 
form  and  color  on  the  flat  surface,  whidn  the 
West  is  now  studying,  much  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. The  paintings  best  known  to  us  are  of 
some  purely  decorative  character,  those  on  por- 
celain having  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe 
ever  since  the  16th  century.  These  paintings 
are  closely  connected  with  the  system  of  inlay 
which  in  the  form  of  cloisonne  enamel  (see 
Enamel)  is  another  of  the  great  art  industries 
of  China.  The  porcelains  affect  a  more  close 
and  careful  study  of  the  natural  forms  in  flow- 
ers, trees,  costume  of  figures  and  the  Hke, 
whereas  the  enamels  are  more  severe  and  are 
confined  more  closely  to  the  making  of  ad- 
mirable patterns;  but  the  two  systems  differ 
only  as  one  and  the  same  artist  might  change 
his  style  according  to  the  material  and  demands 
upon  him.  A  similar  method  of  decoration  by 
the  free  use  of  natural  forms,  conventionalized 
but  still  retaining  much  of  their  character,  is 
seen  in  the  splendid  embroideries  which  have 
been  little  known  to  the  West  until  within  a 
few  years.  The  textile  fabrics  of  China  —  silks, 
brocades  and  velvets  —  have  been  known  to 
collectors  for  many  years,  but  venr  few  national 
museums  have  provided  themselves  with  any 
number  of  them :  they  present  an  inexhaustible 
treasure  of  "beautiful  design  in  strong  and  posi- 
tive colors.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  brilliant 
color  is  a  specialty  of  the  Chinese  artist. 
Where,  as  in  a  fine  cloisonne  enamel,  a  Jap- 
anese artist  works  in  dark  and  sombre  colors, 
the  Chinese  will  use  a  sky-blue  ground,  upon 
which  an  elaborate  pattern  is  carried  out  in 
deep  ultra-marine  blue,  violet,  reddish-gray, 
dark  green,  apple  ^ reen^  vermillion,  bright  yel- 
low and  white,  with  dividing  lines  of  gilded 
metal,  and  many  passages  of  gradation  from 


one  color  to  another.  No  people  have  equaled 
the  Chinese  in  the  deoormtive  use  of  bright,  pure 
colors. 

Sculpture  in  tiie  sense  o<f  a  srand  and  per- 
manent art  of  form  is  less  the  business  of  the 
Asiatic  artist  than  painting,  or  than  decoration 
properly  so-called.  Sculpture  in  flie  form  of 
carving  in  ivory  and  wood  and  bronze  figures 
of  small  size  has  always  attracted  great  atten- 
tion in  China  and  has  reached  an  extraordinary 
state  of  excellence  in  spirit,  movement  and  skil- 
ful composition.  Thus,  a  bronze  figure  will 
express  perfectly  the  character  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  occasion,  while  yet  losing  nothing 
of  its  sculpturesque  value ;  and  a  group  of  "The 
Seven  Wise  Men*  seated  around  the  trunk  of 
a  bamboo  will  be  rendered  in  cheap  ^azed 
pottery  or  in  minutely  carved  ivory  with  equal 
skill  and  at  a  price  proportionate  to  the  labor 
expenses. and  the  prime  cost  of  the  material. 

The  ivory  group  may  have  cost,  when  new, 
a  hundred  tunes  as  much  as  the  piece  molded 
in  clay,  fired  and  then  glazed  and  painted,  but 
it  is  not  on  that  account  a  finer  design,  the 
characters  are  not  m6re  perfectly  expressed  nor 
the  attitudes  of  the  figures  more  forcible  or 
more  harmonious  with  each  other.  This  is  a 
great  evidence  of  an  old  traditional  sidll  of 
sculpture  exc^Kng  in  Ae  larger  as  well  as  in 
the  smaller  scale  of  work.  Relief  sculptures, 
especially  those  in  wood,  in  soft  stone  and  in 
the  surface  of  lacquer,  which  has  generally  a 
wooden  badkgrouna  prepared  to  receive  the 
impressed  and  sculptured  coat  of  the  viscous 
material,  are  as  effective  for  their  decorative 
purpose  as  are  the  sculptures  in  the  round. 
Finally  there  must  be  mentioned  the  lapidary's 
art,  in  which  the  Chinese  have  always  excelled, 
for  the  mo$t  marvelous  carvings  in  agate,  jade 
and  rock  crystal,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hardest 
materials  known,  are  unmatched  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  as  artistically  perfect  as  the  carv- 
ingjs  in  the  softer  stones ;  their  essential  charac- 
teristics perfectly  understood  and  alwajrs  ob- 
served. The  conventional  wsiy  of  rendering  in 
hard  material  the  most  dehcate  leafage  and 
sprays  of  twig  and  blossom  is  perfectly  main- 
tained ;  and  the  brilliant  polish  which  is  one  of 
the  beauties  of  these  carvings  is  carried  through 
beneath  those  delicate  undercut  sprays. 

Bibliographv.*— There  exists  an  extensive 
literature  on  Chinese  art,  much  oi  it  conlem- 
poraneous  with  the  great  art  epochs,  by  Chinese 
writers  and  inaccessible  to  Western  readers. 
The  following^  ;v^rks  are  o£  recent  date  and 
dead  with  some  phase  of  Chinese  art:  Binyon, 
^The  Flight  of  the  Dragon>  (London  1911) ;  id., 
<Painting  in  the  Far  East >  (ib.  1913)  ;  Boersch- 
man,  <Die  Baukunst  der  Cfainesen^  (Berlin 
1911);  Busheil,  ^Chinese  Art^  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1904-()«  ;  Chuta  ltd  in  <The  Kokka.>  Nos. 
197,  198;  Cnavannes,  *La  sculpture  sur  pterre 
en  Chine  au  temps  des  deux  dynasties  Han^ 
(Paris  1893) ;  Cram,  *C3iinese  Architecture*  in 
'Dictionary,    of    Architecture    and    Building^ 

grew  York  1902)  ;  •  Fenollosa,  *  Epochs  of 
inese  and  Japanese  Art*  (ib.  1912)  ;  Fisher, 
•Chinese  Art*  jn  ^Repertitorium  fur  Kunstwis- 
3enschaft>  (Vol  XXXV,  Beriin  1912);  Giles, 
*An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Chinese 
Art^  (Shanghai  1905);  Chaser,  <Dic  Kunst 
Ostasiens>  (Leipzig  1913);  Hirth,  <Fremde 
Einflusse  in  der  .chmesischen  Kunst'  (Munich 
1896) ;  id.,   ^S^rapi  from  ^  Cofl^dfor's  Note- 
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1.  Enameled  copper  plate.     2.  Porcelain  Vase  (Siwcn-te,  1426-1436).     3.  Painted  Screen.     4.  Porcelain  vase 
(Ming.  1368-1644).    5.  Snuff-jar  of  green  paste.    6.  The  War-God.    Kwan-ti,  in  porcelain.    7.  Tca-jxit  of  terra-  j 

cotta.    8.  Embroidered  altar-cloth.    9.  Silk  embroidery.     10.  Hair-pin.  ninitijpd  hv  VjV.  jOQ^IC 
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book:  Notes  on  Some  Chinese  Painters^  (New 
York  1906) ;  Munsterberg,  ^Chinesische  Kunst- 
gesdiichte>  (2  vols.,  Esslingen  1912)  ;  Sei-ichi 
Taki,  ^ Three  Essays  on  Oriental  Painting' 
(London  1911);  Stein,  ^Ruins  of  Desert 
Catbay'  (ib.  1912). 

Russell  Sturgis, 
Author  of  ^Dictionary  of  Architecture.^ 

CHINESE  CERAMICS.  Until  a  little 
over  a  generation  ago  the  foreigner  in  China 
found  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  person- 
alty investigate  the  inside  conditions  pre* 
vailing  in  that  country's  ceramic  industry.  The 
technique  and  history  of  China's  wares,  there- 
fore," remained  a  mystery  to  Westerners,  and 
written  evidence  was  largely  erroneous  if^  not 
supposititious.  The  pottery  and  porcelain  pieces 
themselves,  in  museums  and  private  collections 
of  Europe  and  America,  were  the  main  source 
from  which  to  gather  information.  Pdre  d'En- 
trecoUes  (a  Jesuit  priest)  sent  some  letters 
home  (1712-22)  containing  remarks  concerning 
some  technical  processes  used  in  preparing  the 
different  clays,  glazes  and  colors.  Julien's  trans- 
lation (published  1856)  of  the  Chinese  work  en- 
titled <Ching-te  Chen  t'ao  lu*  was  scholarly, 
but,  failing  to  have  expert  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  ceramics,  he  misinterpreted  terms 
and  led  future  writers  astray.  Franks  (1876) 
aided  much  with  his  classification  and  intelli- 
gent system;  Dr.  S.  W.  Bushell's  ^Oriental 
Ceramic  Art'  (1899)  revolutionized  the  field 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Cosmo  Monk- 
house's  ^History  and  Description  of  Chinese 
Porcelain  >  (1901)  assisted  the  work.  Then 
came  a  translation  of  the  16th  century  ^Album 
of  Hsiang  Ytian-p'ien.'  The  result  of  the  life 
residence  of  Captain  Brinkley  contained  in  his 
voluminous  work  ^China^  (19ti6) afforded  further 
insight  into  the  facts.  But,  greatest  factor  of 
all  m  deciphering  the  mysteries  of  Chinese 
ceramics  was  the  founding  of  the  Chinese 
republic.  Access  to  the  many  sources  of 
reliable  information  have  lately  become  com- 
paratively easy;  internecine  warfare  induced 
many  wealthy  natives  to  part  with  treas- 
ures which  in  times  of  peace  none  could 
purchase.  The  opening  up  of  railroads  has 
laid  bare  large  numbers  of  buried  pieces  of 
fictile  art  through  excavation  of  graves  cen- 
turies old.  With  our  present  knowledge  we 
can  not  only  decipher  the  characteristic^  and  his^ 
tory  of  wares  back  to  the  Sung  Dynasty  (960- 
12»}),  so  long  hoi>ed  for,  but  we  have  an  in- 
sight and  productions  of  the  T'ang  Dvnasty 
(618^906)  wares  in  undreamed  of  splendor. 

The  following  meanings  of  several  Chinese 
terms  used  in  ceramic  lore  will  aid  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject:  The  body  or 
paste  oi  Chinese  porcelain  (hard  ^aste),  termed 
tjg'u,  is  composed  of  kaolin,  a  native  weathered 
pegmatite  (silicate  of  alumina),  which  is  very 
refractory,  and  petuntse  (or  pe-tun  tif'u),  a 
fusible,  finelv  comminuted  day,  derived  from 
the  same  fefspathic  rock  as  the  kaolin.  Both 
are  products  of  decomposed  granite.  The  glaze 
(termed  yu)  which  covers  the  porcelain  body 
is  also  composed  of  petuntse,  but  all  Chinese 
glazes  contain  some  proportion  of  lime  to  in- 
crease the  fusibility  of  the  petuntse;  it  is  the 
lime  which  gives  the  tinge  of  green  or  blue 
characteristic  of  Chinese  porcelain,  besides  con- 
ducing ta  the  brilliancy  oif  the  ^laze.  The 
Chinese  term  for  earthenware,  as  diffcrendatcd 


from  the  fused  porcelain  and  stoneware  bod^, 
is  wa.  The  finished  product  of  the  kiln  is 
known  as  yao  (similar  to  our  term  ware).  Thus 
Kuan  yao  is  ^Imperial  ware^  (Kuan  meaning 
Imperial),  and  Sung  Kuan  yao  is  the  Imperial 
'  ware  of  the  Sung  Djmasty.  Ting  yao  is  the 
ware  produced  by  the  kilns  at  Ting-chou,  or 
wares  of  the  Ting  type. 

'&9j\y  Chineae  Potteryw— The  earliest 
pieces  of  Chinese  fictile  ware  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge are  an  imperfectly  baked  earthenware  with 
a  green  or  thm  yellow  glaze  (sometimes  un- 
glazed).  They  belong  to  the  Han  Dynasty  (206 
B.G-220  A.D.).  By  the  time  of  the  T'ang  (618- 
906  A.Di)  the  potter's  and  all  other  arts  were 
flourishmg,  and  most  beautiful  forms  had  come 
into  being.  In  Shosoin,  the  noted  storehouse  at 
Nara  (Japan),  are  hard  pottery  vessels  with 
beautiful  blue,  yellow  and  green  glazed  orna- 
ment on  a  bare  body,  others  have  green  and 
orange  glaze.  Thev  belonged  to  the  Japanese 
Emperor  Shomu,  whose  belongings  were  stored 
there  on  his  death  (749  a.d.).  These  pieces 
have  enabled  connoisseurs  to  identify  confidently 
such  pieces  in  their  possession  as  examples  of 
the  T'ang  Dynasty  and,  therefore,  made  before 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  a.d.,  yet  perfect 
as  to  form,  potting  and  glaze.  Life-size  figures 
and  statuettes,  in  this  early  pottery  also  are  ex- 
tant, beautifully  sculptured.  Berthold  Laufer's 
researches  into  examples  taken  from  tombs  of 
the  Han  period  (206  B.C.-220  a.d.)  in  this  century 
show  an  earthenware  usually  having  green  ^laze. 
Recent  excavations  on  the  Pien-Loh  Railway 
have,  practically,  crowded  the  Peking  market 
with  pieces,  probably  dating  back  as  far  as  the 
Han  perioa  —  Han  wa.  Altogether  we  are  now 
fairly  assured  of  the  following  facts. 

C^ing-te  Chen  pottery  kilns  became  famous 
early  in  the  7th  century,  under  the  name  of 
Ch'ang-nan,  with  the  Imperial  Court  patronage ; 
the  ware  was  termed  •Ceramic  Jade®  {'Tao 
Yu).  But,  during  the  Wei  Dynasty  (220-265) 
the  Tung-ou  kilns  produced  refined  ware.  In 
the  T'ang  Dynasty  (618-906)  Shou  yao  (yel- 
lowish ware)  was  made  in  Anhui  province; 
Yueh  yao  (greenish  ware),  Shu  yao  (white 
ware  of  Sau-chuan),  Pi-se  yao,  or  ^secret  color* 
ware  (for  Imperial  use  only),  belong  to  these 
T'ang  pieces.  The  process  of  ^^marbling*  was 
also  used  in  T'ang  yao.  But  the  finest  ware 
prior  to  the  Sung  Dynastyr  was  the  noted  Ch*ai 
yao,  made  middle  of  the  10th  century.  It 
was  •sky  color,  mirror  clear,  paper  thin,  reso- 
nant, glossy,*  etc.  T'ang  ware  was  of  •plaster- 
like* body  and  ran  from  faience  to  stoneware, 
even  to  true  porcelain.  Soft  lead  glazes  were 
used  colored  with  metallic  oxides  to  green, 
purplish  brown,  blue,  amber.  Some  ware  has 
felspathic  glazes  in  white,  brownish  green, 
chocolate  brown,  purplish  black,  •tea-dust* 
green;  some  have  •froth^r*  patches,  same  as 
Sung  ware^  in  gray  or  bluish  gray.  Ornament 
is  mostlv  incised  with  a  point,  or  stamped  or 
carved  low  relief.  Colored  glaze  fills  in  the 
cavities. 

San^  Dvnasty  Wares  (960-1280).— This 
period  IS  called  the  Crf)lden  Age  by  the  Chinese. 
Court  ^tronage  brought  successful  potters  into 
the  artist  class.  Sung  wares  were  as  follows: 
Ting  yao,  made  at  'fingHzhou  (m  the  North) 
first,  then  moved  to  (^'amg-nan  (South),  the 
present  Ching-te  Ch^n.  Yu  yao,  made  at  Yu- 
cftfou ;  Kwnn  yao,  made  at  K'ai-f cng  Fu ;  Lan^ 
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ch'uon  yao,  Chun  yao,  Chien  yao.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  minor  Idlns.  Ting  yao  was  a 
*semiH>orcelain^  and  has  been  called  ^father  of 
our  wnite  porcelain.*  It  was  covered  with  a 
glaze  thicker  and  less  transparent  than  later- 
porcelains,  and  its  soft  appearance  has  caused 
it  to  be  erroneously  termed  bv  Westerners 
•soft*  porcelain.  Dillon  calls  it  •kaoltmc  stone- 
ware.* Forms,  at  first,  were  copied  from  bronze 
vessels.  Product  was:  Plates,  saucers,  wide- 
mouthed  bowls,  etc.,  Often,  being  baked  in- 
verted, foot  is  glazed  but  rim  bare.  Rarely 
crackled.  Some  pieces  plain,  others  have 
molded  relief  peonies,  phoenix,  dav  lilies,  scroll- 
work, «key*  pattern,  etc.  The  Yiian  Dynasty, 
following  the  Sung,  contained  the  same  wares, 
evolving  little  new.  Forms  of  these  dynasties 
are  bold.  Some  pieces  show  ornament  painted 
in  red,  blue  and  green  enamels,  but  carving, 
moldinff  and  incised  work  are  most  frequent, 
depending  on  beautiful  opalescent  felspathic 
glazes.  In  a  study  of  these  earlv  Chinese  wares 
It  must  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  main  inspira- 
tion of  the  potter  was  to  make  from  clay  the 
closest  possible  imitation  of  jade  —  the,  most 
precious  stone  of  the  Celestial.  Hence  we  get 
thci^  glazes  of  opalescent  (•tallow-fat*)  depths 
of  faint  greenish  yellows, ^ellowish  blues,  etc.; 
they  are  the  celadons.  They  arc  the  ultima 
Thuie  of  present-day  collectors. 

Chinese  Porcelaiti  Period.— In  discussittg 
Chinese  porcelain  we  must  always  have  the 
clear  understanding  that  there  are  three  oveii 
heats  entering  into  the  •firing.*.  First  there  is 
the  grand'feu  (1,350**  Centigrade)  heat  needed 
to  create  a  vitnhcation  of  laolin  and  petuntse, 

?iroducing  the  porcelain  body  and  glaze,  and 
using  the  underglaze  colors.  Next  comes  the 
demi^grand  feu  obtained  bv  placing  pieces  in 
those  parts  of  the  oven  which  have  the  least 
heat.  Lastly  there  is  the  muJfU  oven  heat  (from 
830**  to  over  1,000'')  which  fuses  the  enamel 
oolors  to  the  surface  of  the  already  baked 
ware. 

Mine  Dynasty  (1368-1644)^  KaoUnk 
(felspathic)  wares  had  been  made  (7th  cen- 
tury) long  prior  to  actual  porcelain.  These, 
usually  opaque,  are  at  times  slightly  translucent 
and  resonant,  but  are  classed  as  stoneware.  A 
true  porcelain,  of  mediocre  quality,  was  made 
by  the  10th  century  (Sung  £>yna8ty),  and  Uue- 
under^glaze  decorated  pieces  were  produced  in 
the  14Ui  century  (Yiian  Dynasty).  But  it  is  to 
the  Ming  Dynasty  we  must  look  for  the  first 
real  supplies  of  true  porcelain.  The  Ching*te 
Chtng  ktlns  had  become  now  so  ntunerous  and 
important  ad  to  leave  all  others  forgotten. 
These  potters  favored  blue-and-white  and  poly- 
chrome decoration.  The  •classic*  types  fall  into 
the  iSth  century.  From  Yung  Lo's  reign  ( 1403^ 
24)  we  get  white  bowls  extremely  thin  and 
transhicent ;  the  decoration  is  tncised  or  traced 
-with  iine  slip  (liquid  paste).  The  finer  ex- 
amples extant  are  the  noted  so-called  •egg- 
shell,* the  fo  fai  (•bodiless*)  of  the  Chinese 
connoisseur.  The  decoration  is  unnottceable 
unless  held  up  to  the  light,  and  it  is  almost 
paper  thin.  Few  of  the  many  similar  pieces 
extatit  can  date  so  far  back.  In  the  Hsnan  Te 
period  (1426^5)  we  find  the  HsUn  hung 
(•bright  red*  or  •rouge  vif*)  transmutation 
glaze.  Few  examples  of  this  exist,  even  in 
China.  It  is  similar  to  the  later  Lang  yao,  the 
Western  collector's  sang  de  bcmf.     The  Poo- 


shi-kung  (•precious  stone  red*),  is  also  trans- 
mutation glaze  and  likewise  derived  from  sili- 
cate of  copper.  The  next  important  period  is 
the  reign  of  Wan  Li  (1573-1619).  More  speci- 
mens of  this  period  are  extant  than  probably 
a,ny  other  of  die  Ming  reisns ;  mostly  blue-and- 
white.  The  wonderful  •Mohammedan*  blue  of 
former  periods  was  no  lot|gf r  f rocnraHc  and 
we  notice  the  blue  has  acquired  a  purplish  tinge. 
Extant  are  some  boxes  for  holding  cakes, 
sw.eetmeat8»  etc.;  they  are  oblong,  square, 
round  and  have  mostly  dragon  designs  in  dark 
blue.  Shipments  are  now  being  made  abroad 
and  pieces  show  frequently  hurried  workman- 
ship of  export  ware  already.  The  body  is  white 
and  termed  •unctuous*;  ^laze  is  lustrous  but 
bluish.  The  kilns  of  Yi-hsmg  wexe  turning  out 
a  reddish  yellow  or  brown  earthenware;  it  is 
the  ware  known  in  Europe  at  that  time  as 
•boocaro.*  and  has  relief  cfecoration,  like  other 
wares  o(  this  period.  Relief  and  pierced  work 
in  ccMttbination  are  found.  Large  polychrome 
jars  show  raised  outline  designs,  carved  and 
filled  in  with  detnir*grand  feu  gbres  (turquoise, 
violet,  purple^  yellow,  green).  Flat  wash  dec- 
oration appears  in  son  t/ai  (three-color)— 
green,  yellow,  aubergine.  Red  underglaze  in 
various  tones  is  used  now.  Enamel  overglaze 
decoration  b  done  langely;  a  characteristic  of 
this  rei^  being  enamel  oecoration  in  combina- 
tion with  underglaze  blue.  Marked  mono- 
chrome Wan  Li  pieces  are  rara  The  last  three 
emperors  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  are  not  men- 
tioned in  Chinese  ceramic  works,  and  what 
wares  we  know  of  are  inferior;  of  coarse  body, 
crude  design^  impure  colors.  China  had  serious 
internal  troiH>les  and  potters  were  not  patron- 
ized by  the  wealthy. 

Ming  glazes  were  .thick  and  usually  applied 
before  osSdng.  Foot  riins  arc  plain,  wimout 
grooves  or  beading  as  later  on  K'ang  Hsi  wares. 
Body  is  close  grained,  white  and  fine  texture; 
the  edge  of  the  foot  is  bare  oi  glaze  and  the 
baking  has  given  it  a  brown  color.  Ming  vases 
have  thick,  massive  body;  forms  favor  •double 
gourd,*  square  body  and  gourd-shaped  neck, 
bdttles  of  globular-  body .  and  tapenng  neck, 
melon-shaped  p6ts  with,  lobed  sides,  ovoid  jars. 
Other  pieces,  are  barrel-shaped  garden  seats, 
porcelain  plaques  for  furniture  inlays^  screens. 
Dishes  have  sauoer^shape  usually. 

The  noted  Fmkien  or  Te-kud  white  porcelain 
ware  was  made  at  T^-hua  Hsicn.  It  is  the 
hlanc  de  Chine  oiiht  collector.  Body  is  dear 
white,  veiy  translucent,  and  has  Balin-Iike  glaze 
of  a  cream  or  ivor^^  whiteness;  Many  of  the 
oki  examples  exist,  including  statues  of  Kuan- 
yin  (goddess  of  Mercy),  Kuan«yu  (god -^  of 
War);  Bodhidharma  (Apostle  of  the  Bud- 
dhists), Maniusri  (Buddhist  Trinity),  etc 
Some  pieces  have  nothing  but  their  plain  charm 
of  delicate  body  and  glaze  to  show;  others  have 
incised  designs:  others  again  have  faiKji  relief 
decoration*  sucn  as  plum,  dragons^  pliccnixes. 
The  latter  variety  sre  the  least  valuable.  This 
ware  was  made  till  late  into  the  18th  oentury 
and  is  recently  being  again  reproduced. 

Chlng  Dynasty  (1644-M12)^  little  of  in- 
t^est  occurred  untii  the  reign  of  KTang  Hsi 
(1662-1722).  .  This  is  the  greatest  period  in 
(Hiinese  oeramies;  it  is  also  the  most  prolific 
Three-fourths  of  the  Western  collections  belong 
•to  this  period.  The  wonderful  Lang  yao  vare 
was  produced  at  this  time.     The  red  is  the 
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1  and  2  Flower  Pots.    Chiin  Ware  3  Tomb  Vase.    T'ang  Period  (618-906) 

4  Celadon  Vase  (crackled),  Mlnf  Dynasty  (1S68-1644) 
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4ang  de  b<tuf  so  matly  prized  by  Western 
collectors.  Derived  from  copper  oxide,  the 
secret  of  production  of  this  marvelcms  brilliant 
red  glaze  has  been  lost.  In  spite  of  the  wonder- 
ful control  these  potters  had  over  the  oven^ 
heat,  no  two  pieces  of  this  ware  are  alike.  The 
green  tinged  glaze  is  most  desired  by  native 
connoisseurs.  Other  noted  glaze  colors  wece: 
She  p*i  lu  (snake-skin  green),  shan  yu  huong 
(eel  vellow).  chi  ts^ui  (tuniuoise),  Mumg  pan 
tien  (spotted  yellow).  Their  monochrome  yel- 
low (chiao),  brown  or  purple  (tew),  green, 
souffle  red  (ch'ui),  and  souffle  blue  were  beauti- 
ful. Most  honored,  generally,  by  the  Western 
world  were  the  blue-and-whites.  The  Kai- 
pien-yao  or  so-called  soft  paste  blue  decorated 
ware  has  been  called  a  *masterpieceJ<^  Another 
marvel  of  art  and  technique  is  the  hard^paste 
porcelain  *egg-shell^  ware,  thin  as  paper,  neariy 
as  translucid  as  glass  and  of  waxAike  body. 
Another  greatly  admired  blue-and-white  is  thfe 
^hawthorn  pattern'  (plum  blossom),  the  Mei- 
hworyao.  The  blue  is  perfect  in  lustre,  depth 
and  purity.  The  Dutch  and  the  West  India 
companies  carried  immense  quantities  to  Euroipe, 
mostly  a  second  ^export^  made-to-order  qualtly 
of  considerable  beauty,  but  the  highest  class 
pieces  are  also  found.*  It  was  the  time  of 
specialization,  when  one  man  painted  trees  only, 
another  animals  alone,  another  ruins,  and  8M^ 
was  demanded  of  the  'export'  qualities..  Th^ 
pictorial  designs  used  were  innumerable,  from 
court  scenes  to  mythological  subjects ;  and 
flowers.  The  'hawthorn  pattern'  was  favored 
for  'ginger  jar'  sh^tpes.  Reserve  panels  were 
used  for  romantic  scenes  and  domestic  figure 
subjects,  etc.  All  this  blue-and-white  is  onderr 
glaze  (cobalt)  blue.  ., 

China's  steatite  (soapstone)  porcelain  has 
ffreat  repute  in  this  period.  It  is  the  so-called 
•soft'  porcelain  of  Western  collectors.  The 
substitution  of  soapstone  for  kaolin  produced  a 
wonderfully  light  body  with  a  'velliun'  sur^ 
face  just  adapted  for  the  delicate,  miniature- 
like,  brush  work  paintings  done  on  this  ware. 
Some  K'ang  Hst  polychromes  consist  of  nnder- 
glaze  blue,  red  and  day  slips  and  glazes  (such 
as  'Nanking'  yellow,  baked  in  the  grand•'fe^ 
in  one  process.  An  underglaze  red,  from  cop- 
per oxide,  was  revived  from  early  wares,  and 
assumes  irregular  effects  in  the  firing:  ma- 
roon, sang  de  bcntf,  even  'peach-bloom^  variega- 
tions. An  underglaze  red  style  of  painting  was 
done  now.  Another  style  of  polychrome 
decoration  was  done  in  washes  of  different 
glaze  colors.  The  'three-color  group'  (under- 
glaze transparent  green,  yellow  and  aubergine) 
was  continued  from  the  Ming  style.  This  same 
san  t^sai  (three-color)  combination  was  also 
done  in  muffle  (enamel)  colors. 

Certain  similaritv  in  color  combinations  -of 
Chinese  wares  led  the  French  connoisseur, 
tacquemart,  last  century  to  group  them  into 
'families';  thus  we  get  the  fapiiUe  noire, 
famille  verte  and  famUte  rose  wares.  The  first 
IS  done  by  overlaying  a  dull  black  pigment  wi^h 
transparent  green  enamel  washes,  producing  a 
greenish  black.  The  lead  of  the  green,  flux 
creates  some  iridescence  on  the  surface. '  In 
this  ware  we  have  statues  of  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  deities,  demigods,  sages  and  Chinese 
native  figures.  In  the  famille  verte  group  we 
have  combinations  of  underglaze  blue  wim  tfie 
onglaze  san  fsai   (three-color)   and  the  coral 


red  (iron  oxide).  The  tradnjg  of  the  design 
in  bro^n  black,  all  covered  with  g^reen,  forms 
one  type  of  this  'family.'  In  another  an  over- 
lie blue  takes  the  place  of  the  underglaze. 
Fdmille  verte  is  costly  and  highly  prized  —  even 
those  pieces  which  are  second  rate.  The  motifs 
,are  traced  in  with  red  or  brown  black  outline 
and  the  spaces  filled  in  with  washes.  The 
beaulilul  ap]>le  green  used  is  a  characteristic  of 
K'ang  Hsi  pieces.  Sometimes  the  red  and  blue 
are  absent.    Touches  of  gilt  occur. 

K/ang  Hsi  monochromes  are  numerous.  We 
find  the  pale  yellow  ('husked  chestnut')  on 
white  ^laze.  The  American's  'peach  bloom,' 
the  Chinese  (in-kwo-tying,  is  a  pale  red  be- 
coming pink  m  some  parts,  mottled  in  others, 
with  russet  spots  displayed  on  a  background  of 
c^don  tint  It  is  a  grand-feu  transmutation 
effect  in  underglaze,  and  is  a  'sport'  or  freak 
diviaonstration.  Blue  monochromes  are  in- 
numerable in  this  period,  such  as  the  'bleu 
soufH^'  applied  by  insufflation;  most  noted, 
however,  is  the  'mazarine'  (dark)  blue;  the 
turquoise  or  Idngfisher'  blue  (fei  ts*ui)  is 
a^iotber.  The  green  monochromes  about  equal 
the.  blues  in  number:  'Apple,'  'leai,^  'cucum- 
ber' iKua  p'i  lii)  greens  are  famous. 
.  .  Yung  Ch%n^  Period  (1723^5).-*  The 
DDoduct  of  this  reign  is  highly  refined.  In  it  we 
and  the  well-known  'armorial  china,'  certain 
sets  of  ware  decorated  with  the  coat  of  arms 
of-  the  European  and  American  owners.  They 
have  caused  much  trouble  and  dUcusston  among 
collectors  through  the  writer  Chaffers  errone- 
(>Usfy  attributing  the  ware  to  the  English  town 
of  Lowestoft.  Even  to  this  day,  after  full  proof 
of  its  being  of  Chinese  manufacture  it  is  often 
termed  'Sino-Lowestoft.*  Snuff  bottles  of  this 
the  next  reign  are  scarcely  equaled  and  are 

i}y   prized.     The    paste    of    this    reign    is 

ter,  less  blue  than  former  periods.  Under*' 
glacie  red  (2m  H  hnng)  painting  is  much  used, 
some  combined  with  the  underglaze  blue. 
Greatest  of  monochromes  now  is  the  wonderful 
famille  rose  ware,  in  'egg-shell'  saucers,  dishes, 
plates,  coffee  ana  tea  services  of  lovely  finish. 
The  'rouge  red'  and  'ju-jube  red'  (derived 
from  gold)  and  pinks  are  admired  the  world 
over  and  pieces  are  costly.  The  delicate  color 
is  imposed  on  the  back  of.  the  ware,  and  im- 
parts ah  incomparable  effect  widi  the  white 
upper  surface  of  these  'rose  backs'  and  'ruby 
backs.' 

Chien  Lung  Period  (1736-^)^^  Mono- 
chromes follow  former  periods,  including  blue- 
and- white  (often  running  to  archaic  oronze 
forms).  To  this  reign  belong  lavenders,  clair 
de  lunes  ( celadon) ,  violets,  souffle  and  plain 
blues  and  a  deep  lapis  lazuli.  The  common  blue 
has  a  poor  dull  indigo  tinge.  The  potters  of  this 
time  flowed  their  wonderfully  expert  powers  in 
'reticulated'  and  other  open  work  on  perfume 
boxes,  lanterns,  insect  cap^es,  spill  vases,  etc. 
'Rice  grain*  (grains  de  rtg)  pattern  was  done 
on  the  body  by  small  perforations  filled  in  with 
transparent  glaze.  By  covering  the  surface 
with  black  lacauer  and  inla3ring  patterns  with 
mother-of-pearl  the  potters  produced  their  lof 
Imrgauti  ware.  The  powerful  European  in- 
fluence exerted  during  the  last  two  reigns 
created  a  bastard  ware  of  degraded  European 
design  in  (^nese  paste.  The  later  porcelains 
are  not  of  art  interest.  A  peculiar  ware  is  that 
known  as  'clobber.'    It  is  decorated  porcelain 
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ware  made  in  China  on  which  the  Western 
painter  has  'improved*  the  miderglaae  designs 
with  overglaze  decoration  and  some  gilding. 
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celain' (London  1901);  Muensterberg,  O^ 
^Chinesische  Kun9tgeschichte>  (Esslingen  a/N 
1910-12). 

CXembnt  W.  CoxnoE. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE.    See  China. 

CHINESE-FIRE,  a  pyrotechnic  composi- 
tion, consisting  of  gunpowder,  16;  nitre^  S; 
charcoal,  3;  sulphur,  3;  cast-iron  bonngs 
(small),  10. 

CHINESE  GLUE,  a  superior  glue  and 
varnish,  obtained  from  a  species  of  Algct  which 
abounds  on  the  shores  of  China.  When  odce 
dried  it  resists  the  action  of  water,  and  is  used 
by  the  Chinese  to  fill  np  the  lozenge-shaped 
interstices  in  the  network  of  bamboos,  of  which 
their  windows  are  frequently  constructed,  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  and  varnish  the  paper  of 
their  lanterns. 

CHINESE  GORDON.  See  €k)RD0N, 
Charles  Gkorge. 

CHINESE  GRASS,  CHINA  GRASS, 
RHEA  or  RAMIE  FIBRE.    See  Ramie. 

CHINESE  HEMP.    See  Corchorus. 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION.  Until  tfie 
California  gold  discoveries  of  1848  there  wei-e 
literally  no  Chinese  laborers  in  the  Umted 
States.  From  1840  to  1850,  according  to  the 
records  of  immigration,  only  35  came  over, 
and  those  all  in  the  year  from  Tune  1849  to 
June  1850.  During  the  next  decade  41,397 
CHiinese  came  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  of 
whom  about  (^500  returned  to  China,  leaving 
the  net  Chinese  population  in  1860  34,933,  nes^rly 
all  in  California.  For  some  years  the  general 
feeling  continued  to  be  favorable,  as  labor  was 
dear  and  domestic  service  almost  impossible  to 
obtain;  and  the  Chinese  laborer,  and  above  all, 
the  Chinese  house  servant,  seemed  to  make  in- 
dustrial progress  and  lives  of  refined  leisure 
possible.  In  1858  the  Reed  Treaty  was  nego- 
tiated, and  no  restriction  was  placed  on  immi- 
gration. In  1862  the  California  legislature  ap- 
pointed   an    investigating    committee    on    tne 


subject;  but  it  was  still  felt  to  be  only  a  local 
nuisance,  not  calling  for  any  hasty  or  severe 
measures.  Even  as  Tate  as  1868  the  Burlingamc 
Treaty  with  China,  though  reprobating  enforced 
hmnigration  (coolies  under  contract),  asserted 
the  right  of  migration  to  be  inherent  in  the 
human  race;  and  on  27  Jtriy  1868  a  special 
resolution  of  Congress,  in  response  to  anti- 
immi^tion  measures  in  the  East,  repeated  diis 
assertion^ as  to  the  right  of  human  bemps 
to  expatriate  themselves,  and  declared  that  its 
restriction  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  repubhc  This  meant  Euro- 
pcam  immigration ;  but  it  proves  that  even  then 
the  Chinese  question  had  not  become  acute 
enough  locally  to  force  California  politicians 
into  making  it  a  national  issue.  Within  a  few 
years  after  this,  however,  it  was  not  only  the 
bunking  issue  of  tlie  Padftc  Slope,  but  had 
emerged  into  the  national  arena.  Those  who 
siw  the  excessive  strain  placed  on  democratic 
institutions  by  ignorant  European  immigrants, 
ultimately  assimilable,  were  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  operating  them  among  a  huge  un- 
assimilable  and  purdmsable  brute-vote  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  If  they  ¥^er6=  made  voters,  they 
would  force  a  permanent  political  division  on 
the  lines  of  race;  and  if  not,  would  form  a 
dangi^fbus  anoihaly  and  ntlisance  in  the  republic 
•Thus,  white  industry,  order,  sanitation,  public 
morals  and  statesman4ace  forecast  united  m  the 
conviction  that  this  class  of  immigration  must 
be  prohibited  or  severely  restrained.  These 
Tafid  objections  and  fears  were  reinforced  by 
•others,  unsound  or  exaggerated.  The  numbers 
arriving  were  vastly  swollen  in  popular  imagi- 
nation, and  the  departures  suppressed.  The 
acftiiil  number  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States 
in  1870. was  62,376,  an  increase  of  some  27,000 
in' 10  years;  69^296  had  come  over  within  10 
years,  and  34,850,  or  over  one-half,  had  gone 
bi^ck. 

After  attempts  at  restriction  by  local  legisla- 
tion, which  were  invalidated  by  the  Federal 
rourts  as  in  violation  of  United  States  treaties, 
California  appealed  to  Congress  for  a  national 
law;  but  tbat  body  evaded  the  question  tijl  1876. 
Then  the  exigencies  of  the  Hayes-Tildcn  cam- 
paign compelled  both  parties  to  bid  for  Call- 
jfomia's  electoral  vote  by  anti-Chinese  planks  in 
their  platforms;  knd  (Jongress  (the  House,  6 
Jtrfyj  the  Seriate  17  July|  appointed  a  joint 
speaal  committee  to  investigate  the  subject.  It 
met  at  San  Francisco  18  October,  heard  a  mass 
of  tcsthnony  and  made  a  very  voluminous  re- 
port, taking  the  strongest  groimd  in  favor  of  a 
restrictive- law  (Senate  report  ^L  44th  Con- 
^p-ess,  secoiid  session,  27  Feb.  1877).  At  this 
time  the  Chinese  population  was  about  100,000. 
Nevertheless,  the  partv  pledges  were  not  re- 
deemed in  Congress  till  1879,  when  on  20  March 
sudi  a  bill  was  passed^  but  it  was  vetoed  by 
President  Hvfti  as  beingin  conflict  with  the 
Biirli^f^gaine  Treaty.  In  i880  a  commission  was 
sent'  to  Peking  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  per- 
mitting the  restriction.  This  treaty,  signed  17 
'Nov.  188!l,  i«itified  by  the  Senate  in  March  1881, 
gave  the  I^ited  States  the  power  to  •regulate, 
i^irit,  or  suspend*  the  immigration  of  new  (Chi- 
nese laborers,  biit  not  to  prohiKt  it  altogether; 
'permitted  laborers  already  in  the  country  to 
tertiain  and  travel  to  and  from  it  at  will  I  and 
allowed  Chinese  merchants,  Students,  teachers 
,or  travelers  to  exercise  their  functions  without 
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molestation,  each  class  to  have  all  the  privileges 
and  advantages  of  the  most  favored  natioau 
(The  Chinese  population  here  in  1880  was 
105,465).  Under. ^uise  of  giving  effect  to  this 
treaty.  Congress,  m  March  1883,  passed  an  act 
suspending  Chinese  immigration  altogether  for 
20  year&  This  was  vetoeid  by  President  Arthur 
on  the  ground  that  so  long  a  tuspeasion.  was 
virtually  absolute  prohibition,  and  not  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  me  treats^.  On  6  May  anotfiflr 
bill  was  passed  to  meet  this  objection,  suspend* 
in^  fresh  immigration  for  10  years,  both  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  permitting  those 
already  here  to  remain,  but  forbidding  their 
naturalization.  The  provisions  of  this  act  we^e 
minutely  severe.  The  exempted  Chinese  must 
have  certificates  of  identity  issued  by  the  Chi*- 
nese  government,  and  the  only  Chinese  laborers 
who  could  be  peiteitted  to  return  aft^  once 
departing  were  those  who  had  a  living  wtfe« 
parefit  or  child  in  the  United  States,  or  $1,000 
wordi  of  property,  which  was  made  -answerable 
for  their  default 

This  was  «amended»  on  1  Oct.  1888  by  the 
Scott  Act,  striking  out  all  permission  to  return 
for  any  purpose,  forbidding  the  issue  of  return 
certificates  and  declaring  all  that  were  issued 
void, —  in  a  wor4,  absolutely  barring  America  to 
any  Chinese  workman  once  outside  it.  A  treaty 
was  at  this  time  pending  between  the  United 
States  and  China  by  whidi  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment was  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  laborers 
and  the  United  States  was  to  protect  those  iif 
the  country  from  violence,  which  it  had  ehame^ 
fully  failed  to  do,  but  die  Scott  Act  enraged  the 
former  government,  and  it  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  On  the  expiration  of  the  1882  act  in 
1892,  the  «Gcary  law*  of  5  May  extended  it 
for  another  10  years,  with  further  severities, 
not  called  for  by  any  dangers  at  hand.  On  7 
Dec.  1894  a-  convention  with  China  restored  the 
conditions  of  return  to  the  status  of  1882.  On 
3  March  1901  it  was  enacted  that  a  Qiinaman 
can  only  be  arrested  under  these  acts  on  sworn 
complaint  of  certain  specified  United  States 
officers.  In  1902  the  exclusion  was  re-enacted 
for  another  decade.  With  the  jjeneral  intent 
of  these  acts  there  is  little  difficulty  in  concur- 
rin^;  but  some  of  the  provisions,  and  the  petty 
acridity  of  their  execution,  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
panic  which  is  neither  dignified  nor  sensible.  The 
volume  of  the  immigration  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  danger;  if  it  is  insignificant  it  is  harm- 
less. The  Chinese  population  in  1890  wa5 
107,488;  in  1900,  89,863;  and  71,531  in  1910.  In 
1915  the  District  Court  of  Montana  (223  Fed. 
Rep.  801)  and  the  Qrcuit  Court  of  Appeals  oi 
New  York  rendered  decisions  which  in  effect 
assure  to  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States 
(in  accordance  with  existing  treaty  rights)  con- 
tinuance of  privileges  accorded  tfie  subjects  of 
the  most  favored  nations. 

CHINESE  LACQUERWOjij^K.   See  Lao 

OUERS  AND  LaCQUERWORK. 

CHINESE  LANQUAGS,  The.  Among 
the  oldest  of  human  scripts,  the  Chinese  system 
of  writing  has  had  an  astonishing  effect  upon 
the  life  and  structure  of  the  language  itself. 
It  has  conditioned  largely  the  development  of 
both  the  native  speech  and  the  written  form  of 
the  vernacular,  making  the  acquisition  of  Chi-* 
nese  one  of  the  most  easy,  andyet  the  most 
difficuh,  in  the  linguistic  field.    There  is,  apart 


from  syntax,  virtually  no  grammar.  From  one 
point  of  view  Chinese  is  the  unaltered  baby-talk 
of  mankind,  .fixed,  too  early  in  its  history,  by 
writing.  This,  while  allowing  for  endless  de- 
velopment in  forms  visible  to  the  eye,  has 
robbed  the  soil  and  closed  the  ^venues  of  growth 
to  what  meets  the  ear.  The  whole  language^ 
spoken  and  written,  consists  of  rudimentary 
monosyllables,  each  intended  to  represent  a  word 
or  thing.  It  is  true  that  these  are  often  com* 
bined  to  make  compound  words.  Various  other 
devices  have  been  elaborated,  which  enlarge  the 
powers  ^f  coiK&ption  and  expression,  while  ex- 
panding the  field  of  description.  These  verbal 
combinations,  and,  especially  the  compound  writ- 
ten focms,  Appesl  powerfully  to  the  mind 
through  the  eye.  The  striking  characteristic 
in  the  Chinese  and  Turanian  languages  is  the 
unchangeabilit};  of  tlie  root,  the  reverse  of  the 
case  in  Semitic  and  Aryan  languages.  The 
meaning  of  a  word  is  determined,  not  by  ^ving 
it  a  name  as  a  ^^pxri  of  speech^*  nor  by  inflec« 
tion,  or  terminology;  but  wholly  by  its  place  in 
the  sentence.  The  same  character  may  serve 
hi  manifoki  forms  as  notm,  verb,  adjective,  ad* 
verb  or  other  part  of  speech.  To  the  native^ 
or  expert 'scholar,  this  is  not  so  difficult,  for 
the  notable  device  of  using  auxiliary  words  is 
constant  and  universal.  There  are  hundreds  of 
these  words,  which,  having  long  served  as  more 
or  less  correct  conceptions  of  things,  according 
to  their  shape,  size,  use,  nature  or  relation,  act 
as  so  many  ready-made  agents  of  classification. 
The  categories  which  they  suggest  or  furnish 
enable,  the  Chinese  to  extend  the  powers  of 
both  thoug;ht  and  language,  and  on  perception 
of  a  new  idea  or  object,  at  once  to  catalogue 
or  classify  the  novelty,  whether  native  or  for- 
eign, when  first  presented  to  the  mind.  Where 
we  say  50  *head^  of  cattle,  a  *fiock^  of  sheep^ 
a  'braced  of  partridges,  or  a  *span»  of  horses, 
a  few  tens  of  times,  the  Chinese  employ  these 
aids  to  memory  and  classification  in  hundreds 
of  instances.  It  seems  clear  that,  as  concerning 
the  luxuriance  of  the  written  characters  and 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  sounds  of  the 
spoken  vernacular,  nature's  law  of  compensation 
has  been  strikingly  illustrated.  Not  a  few  sounds 
in  vo^e  in  ancient  times  —  as  for  example, 
those  m  the  classic  poems  and  old  rhyming  dic- 
tionaries show*-*- have  been  lost;  while  of  riie 
written  characters  or  logograms,  at  least  25,000 
words  are  still  in  use,  and  the  Great  Dictionary 
of  Kan^  Hi  in  the  18th  century  contains  44,449. 
It  is  quite  possible,  counting  obsolete  words  and 
remembering  the  great  demands  made  bv  the 
modem  age,  that  80^000  characters  may  be  fe^ti- 
mately' considered  as  in  the  Chinese  repertoire. 
Since  the  recent  revolutions  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic^  Chinese  editors,  writers  and 
government  departments  have  found  in  the 
word-coinages  and  character-combinations  of 
the  Japanese  a  rich  addition  to  the  resources  of 
both  j^aker  and  penman  in  China.  Beginning 
as  early  as  1870,  the  literary  men  of  Japan, 
who  used  the  script  of  China,  and  not  a  few 
of  whom  were  at  home  in  the  Chinese  classics, 
began,  from  the  storehouse  of  the  past,  to  mint 
new  expressions  for  Occidental  and  modem 
ideas  and  things.  These,  after  trial  and  long 
use,  have  been  accepted  in  China.  Thus  a  rich 
infusion  of  terms  has  come  to  reinforce  the 
oldest  of  languages)  with  the  newest  of  needed 
additions  in  a  mighty  nation,  suddenly  brought 
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face  to  face  with  a  new  world  of  thought  In 
neither  case  has  any  modification  of  the  syntax 
or  structure  of  the  two  languages  been  sought 
or  wrought  There  are  many  written  forms,  or 
styles,  of  writing,  six  at  least  of  these  being 
long  and  widely  recognized.  While  this  shows 
die  copionsness  of  Uie  language,  as  it  issues 
from  the  pen^  it  does  but  reveal  also  the  poverty 
of  vocables  in  the  native  speech.  There  is  no 
common  language  of  the  lips  in  the  Chinese 
republic,  nor  is  there^  the  verbal  unity,  such  as 
exists  even  in  Russia.  A  linguistic  map  of 
China  would  suggest  a  crazy  quilt,  lacking  all 
unity.  The  %iandarin  dialect,*  so-called,  comes 
nearest  to  being  a  standard  spoken  language, 
and  possiblv  oners  a  ground  plan,  on  which 
the  hoped-for  future  linguistic  imity  of  the 
Chinese  republic  may  become  a  possibility.  This 
speech  of  educated  men,  espeaaliy  of  officials 
and  those  who  travel,  has  even  been  under  lit- 
erary cultivation  and  is  an  excellent  medium  of 
thought  Hardest  of  all  for  foreigners  is  the 
mastery  of  the  ^tones^  By  means  of  the  device 
of  uttering  the  same  sound  in  various  vocal 
forms,  depending  chiefly  on  pitch,  the  same 
word  or  sentence  is  made  to  bear  widely  differ-* 
ent  meanings  and  to  effect  varied  purposes.  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  devices  tending  to  pauperize 
the  spoken  language,  even  while  eldng  out  the 
popular  resources  of  sound,  and  to  expand  the 
written  language.  With  a  stick  on  the  sand 
or  earth,  or  with  pencil  or  paper,  educated 
natives  of  various  lands,  under  the  Chinese 
world  of  culture,  can  converse  aU  day;  even 
when  the  opening  of  their  lips  means  mstant 
confusion,  the  eye,  in  this  case,  having- supreme 
advantage  over  die  ear.  The  writer  has  often 
been  amused,  while  among  his  Oriental  friends, 
at  the  discussions  consequent  upon  his  interro- 
&;adoBS  put  to  them.  Controversy  might  run 
high  owmg  to  the  paucity  of  sounds  and  the 
very  large  number  of  homophones'  (from  five 
to  a  thousand,  or  more,  characters,  to  express 
one  sound).  When  no  pen,  pencil,  blackboaird 
and  chalk,  sdck  and  earth  were  at  hand,  tmder- 
standing  and  final  setdement  were  reached  by 
using  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  as  the  chall^' 
and  the  i»lm  of  the  other  as  the  blackboard,  so 
to  speak,  in  order  to  give  something  like  graphic 
visibility  to  the  aiigument  or  answer.  Chie  can 
quickly  tell  what  a  spoken  word  mesins,  when 
he  sees  the  characters  with  which  it  is  written* 
but  otherwise  has  more  0!r  less  difficulty.  Some 
amusing  blunders  in  forei^  books,  especially 
those  of  tourists,  have  arisen  from,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  ideograph.  To  reduce  the 
mass  of  written  words  into  categories  of 
thought,  the  ancient  tables  of  514  radicals,  or 
root-ideas,  have  been  jg^rouped  under  214  heads. 
Knowing  these — and  every  mature  pupil  is 
expected  to  have  them  by  heart — a  bric^ 
learner  quickly  discerns  in  a  new. character  the 
basic  idea.  Then,  according  to  his  educadon, 
culture,  imagination  and  experience,  he  can  rec- 
ognize a  meaning  new  or  old,  or  dissect  a  sen* 
tence.  Such"  knowledge  serves  very  rnudi,  as 
with  us,  as  a  classical  educadon  does  helping 
one  to  dissect  new  or  nnfamiliar  words.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  its  origins,  the  Chinese  language 
was  hieroglyphic,  each  character  being  meant 
for  a  picture  of  the  object  represented  —  as  in 
the  still  recognizable  forms  for  moon,  sun, 
field,  etc.  Ages  ago,  however,  all  such  veisdges 
passed  from  sight    The  invention  of  the  hair 


pendl,^  in  place  of  the  stiff  stvlns,  and  the 
necessity  of  holding  die  pen  and  paper  in  the 
manner  now  common,  revolutionized  the  old 
form  of  script  The  ^prass  character*  or 
running  hand,  completed  the  separation  of  idea 
and  foitn.  There  i^  thus  no  alphabet  in  Qdna, 
though  in  modem  days  26  or  more  diaracters 
have  been  selected  and  are  used  arbitrarily  for 
their  phonetic  value  only  and  chiefly  to  trans- 
literate foreign  names.  In  modem  days,  also, 
some  progp-ess  has  been  made,  chiefly  t^  mis- 
sionaries, in  Romanueing  the  colloquial  in  vari- 
ous provinces.  Among  prominent  -educators, 
chiefly  American,  plans  are  tmder  way  for  a 
reform  of  the  diversified  scripts  of  China,  Korea 
and  Japan.  While  all  three  have  a  common 
basis  of  inheritance  and  culture^  vet  they  differ 
in  their  written  forms.  The  three  ways  of 
expressing  thought,  in  writing,  are  thus  found 
in  adjoining  countries, —  the  ideograph,  or  logo- 
gram (China);  the  syllable  (Japan);  and  the 
true  phonetic  sign,  or  alphabet  (Rorea).  There 
seems  no  insurmountable  obstade  —  while  leav- 
ing the  vernaculars  of  the  three  countries  un- 
touched —  toward'  the  creation  of  <me  standard 
system  of  writinj^,  as  in  mosi  of  £urope,  for 
all  the  lands  whidi  value  the  Chinese  inherit- 
ance. 
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£ng.  trans.,  by  Bndgman,  Canton  1847);  the 
grammars  of  Martin  (Shanghai  1863),  JuHen 
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Uonaries  of  Giles  (Shanghai  1892;  2d  ed,  1912), 
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WiuJAM  Elliot.  Guffis, 
Am^Hot  of  ^C kinoes  Story  m  Myth,  Legend,  etc.^ 

CHINB8B  LANTBRN,  a  lantern  made  of 
thin  paper,  usually  variously  colored  and  much 
used  in  illuminations.  ' 

CHINESE  LITERATURE.  In  diis  article 
we  propose  to  sketch  the  history  and  treat  of 
the  influence  of  the  literature  of  China  in 
molding  not  only  the  thought  and  character 
of  the  Chinese  peoole,  but  also  those  of  the 
neighbor  and  vassal  nations  included  in  the 
circle  of  Chinese  culture,  xi^ther  than  to  cata- 
logue the  books  or  to  comment'  upon  them. 
Only  the  great  landmarks  in  the  literary  field 
of  ^e  centuries,  and  what  in  the  present  are 
rooted  in  antiqiuty  and  are  true  out^owths  of 
tihe  same,  wiy  come  under  our  vicw^  The 
mental  attitude  of  .the  (Chinese  author  is  ever 
upon  the  past,  as  the  sure  dwelling-place  of 
perfected  ideals.*  The  typical  man  of  China 
looks  not  upon  "the  judgment  of  posterity,* 
but  hopes  ever,  ioi;  ,the  approval  of  the  ancients. 
*How  can  I  face  niy  ancestors'*?  is  his  ques- 
tion. Hence  the  two  great  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, the  first  IbuAded  tmon  the  authority  of 
the  fathers  of  Chinese  order,  and  the  second 
upon  that  in  which  knowledge  is  discoverable 
by  intuition,  and'  resting  tipon  reason  and 
science.  The  first  has 'hadf  vastly  greater  vogue 
in  China  proper,  the  second  in  Japan.  A  history 
of  the  literature  of  China  to  date  still  awaits 
the  pen  of  a  native  author,  but  the  Chinese 
classify  their  literao^  production  under  four 
heads:      (1)   The  Classics  of   Confucius  and 
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Mencius,  with  the  general  cultural  apparatus 
of  education,  such  as  coaiinentanes^  diction-^ 
aries  and  Works  that  treat  of  language,  and  its 
content?,  as  the  vehicles  of  thought;  (2)  his- 
tory, including  biography;  (3)  ethics  and  phir 
losophy;  (4)  poetry.  Other  Hterary  matter, 
sudh  as  fiction,  rotnsmce,  drama,  modem  news- 
papers, works  of  science  and  books  of  infor- 
mation are  hardly  recognized  as  Utetaturey  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  or  as  worthy  of  no- 
tice by  the  literary  critic  as  such.  The  charac- 
teristics of  Chinese  literature  are  terseness  and 
absence  of  anything  like  obscenity  or  low  iorms 
of  language;  while  in  poetry  the  general 
themes  relate  to  the  sadness,  of  things,  as 
shown  in  the  aboanding  sorrows  of  life,  the 
brevity  of  human  existence  and  the  beauty  of 
nature.  There  is  little  personification,  nor  is 
there  much  that  is  infused  with^  the  idea  of  the 
personality  o£  Deily,  or  the  individuality^  of. 
man.  The  Unseen  rower  is  rather  conceived 
of  as  Abstract  Right,  or  a  bundle  of  laws  and 
forces;  while  toward  man  the  outlook  is  that 
of  brotherhood  and  mutual  duties.  The  whole 
literati^re  is  instinct  with  the  sj^X  of  freedom 
and  the  necessitv  of  the  individuars  obedience, 
to  the  laws  of  tne  great  impersonality  and  the 
folly  of  disobeying  or  fiyin^  in  the  face  o£ 
heaven's  decrees.  Qiina's  history  has  repeat- 
edly verified  the  thesis  that  so  long  as  her 
deathless  literature  animates  her  people^^  des- 
potism cannot  permanently  exist  The  litera- 
ture of  China  IS  the  key  to  her  historjr.  Her 
social  system  is  based  on  her  literary  inherit- 
ances, and  has  remained  intact  during  the  25 
centuries  of  her  recorded  history,  during  which 
time  over  30  dynasties  have  risen,  ruled  and 
been  overthrown.  When  the  scholars  of  China 
and  Japan  first  heard  of  American  democracy 
a[nd  the  revolt  from  the  tyranny  of  Great  Brit-, 
ain.  then  ruled  by  a  .German  king,  they  as- 
cribed their  thought  and  action  to  the  knowl- 
edge which  the  ^barbarians'  had,  in  some  way, 
gamed  from  the  writings  of  Menciusi  By 
the  native  prators,  in  1911,^  who  preached  and. 
agitated  for  a  republic,  justification  was  sought 
and  impassioned  appeals  were  made .  to  the 
writings  of  this  famous  commentator.  Mei>r 
cius,  who  expounded  the  writings  of  tne  sage 
and  gave  to  the  text  of  Confucius  that  political 
signinqance  which  ^they  have  never  lost.  So 
vast  and  powerful  in  its  influence  is  this  classic 
literature,  that  it  has.  ha4  the  threefold  effect 
of  furnishing  the  norm  and  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, besides  serving  as  the  basis  of  train- 
ing for  office,  through  a 'series  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations over  1;()00  years  old  and  only  recently 
in  form  abolished.  This  exaggerated  veneration 
and  devotion  to  the  ancient  classics  have 
checked  the  development  of  intellect,  of 
thought  and  literary  expression;  putting  all 
originality  more  or  less  under  ban,  while  act- 
ing as  an  invincible  force  in  creating  models 
of  style.  A  modern  essay^  state  paper  or  ar- 
gument is  effective,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mosaic 
of  quotations,  references  or  allusions  to  the 
dassics,  or  to  the  ancient  or  mediaeval  standard 
literature;  nor  is  any  written  language  or  col- 
loquial speech  richer  in  literary  memorabilia, 
than  that  of  China.  So  widely  disseminated  is 
this  feeling  of  veneration  and  appreciation,  that 
any  missionaxy,  or  other  alien,  ^  can  always 
gather  a  crowd,  upon  the  streets,  in  a  Chinese. 
i  city  by  quoting  from  the  classics  and  asking* 


attention  to  their  exposition.  Hence,  therefore, 
the  two  great  streams  of  thought,  or  rather  the 
river  and  the  rill;  the  one,  which  is  wholly 
Confucian  and  based  on  authority  of  the  an- 
cients; the  other,  that  which  is  intuitional,  or 
based  on  science;  though  each  is  like  the  other 
in  litersETy  method  and  form.  Both  history  and 
literature  were  shaped  and  unfolded  in  the 
feudal  periodi,  when  China  was  a  state  of  small 
area.  The  legendary  and  semi-historical  ages' 
had  passed  and  a.  relatively  high  state  of  civil- 
ization had  been  reached.  Letters  and  writing, 
songs  and  annals,  wise  maxims  and  a  consid- 
erable mass  of  products  of  the  pen  were  al- 
ready in  existence,  when  Confuaus  was  born 
(551  B.c).  His  work  was  almost  wholly  that  of 
an  editor.  He  invented  or  taught  nothmg  new, 
but  rather  made  the  teachings  handed  down 
from  the  ancients  the  norm  of  his  own  thought 
and  expression,  while  setting  in  order  the  rich 
inheritances  of  the  past.  From  the  first  utter- 
ances of  the  Chinese  soul,  which  were  in  poetry, 
he  selected,  from  over  3,000  odes,  rh^^med  and 
in  four-word  lines.  311  pieces^  testing  their 
merits  also  with  the  lute.  Poetry  has  ever 
been  the  delight  and  occupation  of  Chinese  lit- 
erary men,  though  in  later  a^es  when  the  pro- 
nunciatipn  changed,  the  rhvming  assonance  has 
suffered,  and  in  many  of  the  odes  the  primitive 
soimd-forms  cannot  be  recovered.  The  seven- 
word  stanz2L  with  the  ^surprise  line^  in  the  last 
verse,  has  also  been  in  use.  Modem  collections 
abound,  but  the  .standard  thesaurus,  issued  in 
1707,  is  in  900  chapters  or  books,  containing 
48,900  pieces.  The  eras  of  the  Tang  (618-905) 
and  Sung  (960-1278)  dynasties  were  especially 
rich  in  poetry.  Some  attem{>ts  have  be(5n  made 
in  recent  times^  but  so  far  without  striking  suc- 
cess, to  frame  poetical  thought  on  Occidental 
models.  Love  of  nature,  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  sympathy  with  humanity  mark  the  Chinese 
IH>et  In  his  lines  there  h  little  about  roman- 
tic love,  but  much  in  praise  of  wine,  and  of 
the  glories  and  beauties  of  the  external  world; 
yet  with  frequent  touches  of  tender  sentiment 
and  with  bursts  of  sublime  admiration  and  awe, 
in  view  of  creation's  wonders.  Briefly  stated, 
the  fiye  classics^  or  king,  of  Confucius,  and  the 
basis  of  every  C^nese  c^entleman's  education. 


are:  n)  History;  (2)  the  Book  of  Changes ^ 
(3)  The  Od^s;  (4)  Rites  and  (5)  His  own  An- 
nals.    History  begins  with  the  canon^  which' 


Confucius  found  to  his  hand  and  he  added,  as 
his  own  work,  the  annals  of  spring  and  au- 
tumn. The  result  of  his  labors,  however,  has 
been  that  the  sage  shines  more  brilliantly  as  a 
moralist  than  a  historian;  and,  except  for  the 
style,  the  annals  are  not  highly  valued.  In- 
deed, it  cannot  be  said  that  history,  in  its  mod-, 
cm  sense,  existed,  'until  there  arose  the  father 
of  CHiinese  history,  Szu  Ma  Ohien,  who  was 
bom  145  B.C.  He  compiled  and  reduced  into 
books  containing  nearly  half  a  million  char- 
acters, the  story  of  the  nation's  life;  though 
neither  he,  nor  his  predecessors,  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  is 
only  fabulists,  or  myth  makers,  later  than  Con- 
fuaus, who  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  ig- 
norance on  this  point.  Often  edited  and  reis- 
sued, the  standard  edition  of  Szu  Ma  Chien's 
work  was  published  in  1747.  Outstanding, 
amon^  all  other  historical  works  of  a  later 
date,  IS  the  colossal  < Mirror  of-  History*  of 
Szu  Ma  Kwang  (1019-86).    Qiina's  most  orig- 
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inal  thinker,  Lao  Tszc,  taught  a  philosophy  re- 
sembling in  its  main  features  that  of  India, 
though  without  leaving  behind  him  authentic 
writings.  Nor  can  he  be  held  responsible  for 
the  system  of  *Taoism*  that  i^  associated  with 
his  name.  The  <Tao  Te  King,^  traditionally  from 
his  pen,  has  been  translated  into  English.  Men- 
dus  (372-289  b.c)  expounded  Gwifucius,  and 
made  his  writings  popular  and  the  accepted 
criteria  of  China's  thought.  After  his  era,  the 
chief  literary  events  are,  the  burning  of  the 
books  by  Shi  Wang  Ti,  who  bad  abolished 
feudalism,  built  the  Great  Wall,  put  many  lit- 
erary men  to  death  and  destroyed  much  litera- 
ture, in  order  to  prevent,  as  he  pretended,  reac- 
tion to  the  old  order  of  things;  the  coming  of 
the  Buddhists  and  the  diffusion  of  Chinese  cul- 
ture through  their  efforts,  not  only  in  conti- 
nental countries  of  Asia,  but  by  their  mission- 
aries in  neighbor  lands  and  islands,  from  Jai^an 
to  Java.  Without  disturbing  or  interminghng 
with  the  purely  national  product  of  letters,  the 
stream  of  Buddhist  literature,  both  original  and 
in  translation,  has  flowed  on,  instructing  the 
masses  of  the  people,  whose  thoughts,  hopes 
and  fears  are  saturated  or  colored  bv  Buddhist 
conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
scholars  have  held  generally  to  tne  Confucian 
ethics,  doctrines  ana  philosophy^  finding  in  the 
classics  the  basis  of  both  erudition  ana  culture 
and  also  of  statecraft,  ethics,  sociology  and  re- 
ligion. Nevertheless  Buddhism  has  powerfully 
modified  the  thought  and  methods  of  Chinese 
thinkers.  In  the  12th  century,  after  a  prolonged 
outbreak  of  populism,  the  two  systems,  Con- 
fucianism and  Buddhism,  came  to  their  final 
dash.  A  century  of  intellectual  activity  and 
profound  thinking  followed,  during  which 
China's  foundations  of  ethical  and  intellectual 
concepts  were  re-examined,  along  with  the 
claims  of  the  rival  religious  systems.  The  re- 
sult was  a  restatement  of  philosophy,  which' 
became  the  creed  of  educated  men  in  all  the 
countries  of  Chinese  Asia.  While  claiming  to 
be  orthdox  Confudanism,  this  representation  of 
the  old  faith  and  traditions  showed  that  the' 
Chinese  and  Hindu  cultures  had  combined. 
The  two  views  of  the  universe  were  harmonized 
in  the  system  of  Chii-Hi,  which,  uiitil  recent 
years,  in  Oiina  and  Japan,  remained  the 
accepted  standard  of  intellectual  orthodoxy. 
Another  renaissance  of  philosophy  in  a  more 
original  form  took  place  in  the  15th  century, 
when  Wang  Yang-Ming  (Japanese  Oyomei^ 
promulgated  a  system  of  idealistic  intuitional- 
ism. In  this,  the  seat  of  authority  was  declared 
to  be,  not  in  the  dicta  of  the  ancients,  nor  in 
the  sacred  texts  or  inspired  utterances  of  Con- 
fucius, but  in  the  vision,  of  truth,  .as  dissolved 
through  reason  and  tested  by  science  and  ex- 
periment. Man»  by  looking  within,  must  find 
rc4»lit>\  Then,  seeing  the  truth,  he  must  act 
upon  it.  Discernment  prompts  duty.  A  clear 
vision  of  righteousness  is  a  revelation  from 
heaven.  Thus,  what^  begins  in  intuition  be- 
comes pragmatism  in  its  noblest  form.  .Though 
his  system  was  at  first  branded  as  heresy  an4 
the  author  sent  into  exile  among  savages* 
Wang's  doctrines  became  a  cult,  enthusiastically 
propagated  bv  his  followers,  and,  under  later 
emperors,  Wang  Yang-Ming  was  canonized. 
About  1600  AJ).  this  philosophy,  introduced 
into  Japan  and  there  developed  and  applied, 
was  the  efficient  cause  and  instrument,  excelling 


all  others,  in  msiciiig  modem  Japan  possible. 
Thence,  reacting  to  China  aiid  kindling  anew 
the  older  mass  of  thought,  it  has  been  power- 
ful in  making  the  Chinese  Republic  A  new  in- 
fusion of  thought  and  a  fresh  direction  of  the 
imagination  were  given,  by  the  advent  of  the 
Mongols  (1200-1368),  who  brought  in  the 
drama  and  the  novel,  which  before  had  existed 
only  in  rudimentary  forms.  From  this  time, 
the  theatre,  whether  permanent  or  itinerant,  has 
existed  in  nearly  every  village,  or  is  utilized 
for  private  amusement.  The  people  go  to  see 
the  actors  more  than  the  plays,  each  of  which 
is  usually  less  than  an  hour  in  length;  though 
in  public  theatres  many  of  these  comedies  and 
dramas  —"tragedy  being  non-existent  —  are 
linked  together  so  as  to  make  a  day's  perform- 
ance. The  manuscripts  of  the  popular  phys 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  tamilies  of  the 
actors.  The  novel,  coming  throtM^fa  Mongol 
conquests  from  the  homeland  of  stones.  Central 
Asia,  was  in  China  gradually  developed;  until, 
from  the  16th  century,  the  people  of  China 
have  been  fed  with  fiction  almost  as  generously 
as  in  Western  lands.  The  Chinese  romancer 
usually  treats  his  themes  under  four  or  more 
heads:  (1)  Plots  and  Court  Politics;  (2) 
Love  and  Intrigue;  (3)  Popular  Beliefs  and 
Superstitions;  (4)  Violent  Actions  and  Law- 
less Characters  —  the  latter  in  great  variety. 
In  all  the  repertoire  of  Chinese  fiction,  the 
most  popular  one,  in  both  China  and  the  sur- 
rounding pupil  nations,  because  of  its  eaSy  fas- 
cinating style  and  multitude  of  constantly 
thrilling  actions,  is  that  of  <The  Three  King- 
doms,^ describing  thdr  wars  in  the  3d  century 
B.C.  Other  novels,  which  quite,  equal  our  most 
sensational  and  blood-stirring  stories,  rich  in 
incident  and  action,  are  based  on  historical 
events,  journeys  to  strange  lands,  real  or  im- 
aginary, or  legends  illustrating  or  exaggerating 
wonders  in  nature  and  human  history.  Among 
the  greatest  literary  events,  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  (Thina,  have  been  the  journeys  of 
passionate  pilgrims  to  India,  from  which  coun- 
try after  many  years'  stay  and  bibliographical 
collection,  they  brought  back,  from  this  Treas- 
ure Land  in  the  West,  books  that  mightily  in- 
fluenced^ the  popular  life  of  the  Chinese.  As 
in  the  similar  case,  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
languages,  in  which^  for  example,  are  the  drama 
of  <Sakoontala>  and  the  < Arabian  Nights,^  the 
Occidental  scholars,  naturally  content  with  the 
classical  literature,  or  products  of  erudition, 
hav^  overlooked  or  ignored  the  humbler  men- 
tal pabulum  of  the  people.  In  modem  and 
recent  times,  translations  from  standard  Ocd- 
dental  literature,  espedally  in  philosophy, 
science,  history,  travels,  biography  and  the 
monographs  by  native  authors,  on  a  vast  vari- 
ety of  subjects  of  modem  interest,  have  been 
numerous  and  widely  drculated  bv  Chinese  pub- 
lishers, and  especially  through  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Wafl  and 
fenoe  literature,  on  every  theme^  practical,  eth- 
ical and  theoretical,  still  holds  its  own.  Jour- 
nalism, which  has  never  been  popular  with  men 
in  office,  who  fear  publidty,  flourishes,  and  is 
notably  on  the  increase.  The  native  fictionists 
now  borrow  plots,  themes  and  coloring  from 
Western  literature  and  often  employ  ideas.  ™0" 
tives  and  moral  coloring  derived  from  Chris- 
tianity. A  new  figure  in  the  literature  of  the 
world  is  the  native  Chinese,  educate<>  abroad. 
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who  writes  not  only  on  science  and  iK>Utics, 
using  his  own  tongue  and  script,  but  wields  a 
powerful  pen  in  European  languages,  thus' 
opening  for  us  larg^  windows  into  the  mind 
of  the  Chinese,  while  enabling'  foreigners  to 
understand  their  methods  of  thought  and  liter- 
ary presentation,  thus  hastening  the  dav  of  the 
union  and  recbnciltation  of  the  Occident  and' 
the  Orient. 

Bibliography.-*-  Henry  Cordier's  mon- 
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1904-08);  Legge,  James,  ^The  Chinese  Class- 
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History  of  Chinese  Literature*;  WyKe,  A.j 
<  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature*  (Shanghai 
1867)  ;  and  Griffis,  W.  E^  <China:d  3toiy.*  ^  . 
William  Eluot  Griffis, 
Author  of  ^  Chinees  Story  in  Myth,  Legend,  etc?' 

CHINESE  OLIVE,  the  fruit  of  Canarium 
commune,  order  Amyridacece,  a  tree  of  the  Asi- 
atic Archipelago  yielding  an  oil  which  is  used^ 
as  a  condiment  and  for  lamps.  [ 

CHINESE    PAVILION,    a    scnsi-musical ' 
instrument  composed  of  a  pole  with  sererai 
transverse  brass  plates  of  some  crescent  or  .fan- 
tastic form,  ^nerally  terminating  at  top  with  a^ 
conical  pavilion  or  hat.    On  all  these  parts  are* 
huiij^  small  bells,  which  the  performer  causes* 
to  jingle  by  shaldng  the  instrument  held  ver-' 
tically  up  and  down.     It  is  employed  only  in 
military  hands,  and  is  more  for  show  than  use. 

CHINESE  SWALLOWS'  NESTS,  cu- 
rious productions,  which  sell  at  a  high  ^rice  in 
China,  though  they  have  no  special  points  of 
recommendation  beyond  many  other  gelatinous 
ingredients  in  soups.  They  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  some  species  of  the  rose- 
spored  Algce,  as  Sphcerococcus  lichenoides;  • 
but  this  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  mistak^ 
and  it  is  known  that  they  are  formed  of  dried 
saliva  from  the  mouth  of  the  bird  itself.  The 
nests  are  the  production  of  certain  species  of 
swifts  (not  swallows)  of  the  genus  CoilocaHa 
which  breed  in  caves  on  islands  of  the  tro^cat 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  All  soecies  of. 
swifts  secrete  an  abundant  mucous  sauva  wbich 
is  utilized  along  with  other  materials  in  con- 
structing the  nests;  but  species  of  CalloccUia- 
only  form  their  nests  of  saliva  exclusively. 

CHINESE  TARTARY,  an  old  name  of 
Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkestan. 

CHINESE  WHITE;  a  pigment  prepared 
from  the.  white  oxide  of  zmc  C^nO),  introduced 
into  the  arts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  a  substitute  for  the  prepaj^o^f  ,of 
white  lead.  Its  color  is  not  changed  py  exposure-, 
to  air.  It  is  used  also  as  a  water-color  paint 
and  in  this  form  i^  known  as  body-color  paifit. 
Though  it  is  pot  as  heavy  in  bodv  as  white  lead 
yet,  when  mixed  with  water  colors,  it  renders 
them  less  transparent. 

CHINESE  WINDLASS,  a  differential 
windlass,  in  which  the  cord  winds  off  one  part 
of  the  barrel  and  on  to  the  other,  the  amount  of 
absolute  lift  being  governed  by  the  difference 
in  the  diameters  of  the  respective  portions.  It ' 
is  a  good  contrivance  in  the  respect  that  great' 
power  may  be  attained  without  making  the 
axle  so  small  as  to  be  too  weak  for  its  work. 

CHING-HAI,  chTng'-hr,   or  CHlN-HAI, 
China,  seaptirt  in  the  province  of  Che-Kiang, 


about  18  miles  from  Ningpo.  Ching-Hai  has  no 
foreign  commerce  of  its  own,  not  beine  a  treaty 
port;  but  it  is  a  resort  for  native  traders  from 
the  Chusan  Archipelago,  and  from  here  Chi- 
nese merchandise  is  sent  to  Ningpo.  There  is 
a  missionary  station  and  a  native  academy  for 
students  who  compete  in  the  civil  service  exam- 
inations at  Ningpo.  Pop.  (1910)  estimated 
140,000,  mostly  Chinese.  It  was  taktn  1^  the 
British  in  1841. 

OHING-TU,  chmg-too',  Qiina,  dty^  capital 
of  the  province  of  Sze-(^uen,  situated  on  the 
Min  River,  150  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  175  miles  from  the 
treaty  port  Chung-Kin^.  Ching-Tu  is  in  one  of 
the  largest  fertile  plains  of  (!hina,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  rich  in  the  minerals  of 
commerce.  By  way  of  the  Min  River  and  canals 
nearby,  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  places  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  The  walls 
around  the  city  are  12  miles  in  extent.  Famous 
in  Marco  Polo's  tim^  it^  is  still  one  of  the 
richest  cities  in  China,  with  clean  streets  and 
canals.  It  has  telegraphic  and  postal  connec- 
tion with  many  other  places  in  the  province,  and 
railways  to  K'ui-chou-fu  and  farther  east  have 
just  been  completed.  Good  roads  connect  the 
city  with  Ichang  and  the  Yang-tse  ports.  It 
has  an  arsenal  with  modem  equipment,  and 
goods  of  European  manufacture  are  found  in 
some  shops.    Pop.  about  1,000,000. 

CHINGLEPUT,  chin-gul-put'  or  CHEN- 
QALPAT,  or  THE  JAGHIRE,  India,  a  coast 
di$trict  in  the  province  of  Madras,  area,  3,079 
square  miles,  surface  rocky,  water  scarce,  crops 
scanty.  In  the  fertile  localities  grain  and  fruits 
are  raised  which  are  shipped  to  the  Madras 
markets.  Some  manufacturing  of  doth  is  car- 
ried on.  The  chief  towns  are  (>onjereram. 
Saint  Thomas'  Mount,  Saidapet*  Tiruvotiyur 
and  (^ngleput  This  tract  of  country  was 
obtained  in  1760  and  1763  by  the  East  India 
Company  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  It  was 
iavaded  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1769  and  again  in  178CL 
when;  it  was  nearly  depopulated  by  famine  and 
emigration.    Pop.  1,312,122. 

CHINGLEPUT,  or  CHENGALPAT. 

India,  town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
15  miles  west  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  36  miles 
southwest  of  Madras,  situated  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  In  1751  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  retaken  the  following  year  by  the  Brit- 
ish under  Clive.  A  railroad  enters  the  town. 
It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions, 
hospital,  the  reformatory  school  of  the  Madras 
presidency,  civil  and  criminal  courts  and  a 
dilapidated  fortress  which  at  one  time  was  of 
considerable  extent  and  well  fortified  Pop. 
about.  11,000. 

CHINIOT»  India,  town  in  the  Jhang  dis- 
trict of  the  Punjab,  80  miles  west  of  Lahore. 
It  is  famed  for  wood-^carving,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  coarse  cloth.  Its  trade,  principally 
in  wheat,  cotton  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, is  of  considerable  importance.  Pop. 
15,685. 

CHINIQUY,  she'-ne-ke',  Charlc*  Pascal 
Telesphore,  Canadian  clergyman:  b.  Kamour- 
aska,  Quebec,  30  July  1809;  d.  Montreal,  16  Jan. 
1899.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  from 
1833  to  1854  when  he  joined  the  Canadian  Pres- 
byterian Church.     He  lectured  in  England  in        j 
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ind  1882  and  in  Australia  1878-80. 
<T1ie  Priest,  the  Woman  and  the 
P  (1874),  a  work  that  has  had  an 
rcuiation  in  English-speaking  coun- 
IS  been  translated  into  French,  Ital- 
I  and  Dutch;  < Fifty  Years  in  the 
Rome)  (1886);  <Papal  Idolatry > 
^rty  Years  in  the  Church  of  Christ^ 

kRAf  chtn-ka'r^  the  common 
idia.  (See  Gazelle).  Also  the  four- 
lop^  Tetraceros  quadricorms.    This 


ope, 
imd 


»u&d  in  the  hilly  parts  of  India.  It 
ditional  pair  of  horns  above  the 
i  oi  the  eyes.    The  female  is  horn-* 

LINE*  km'd-lin.  See  Quinolinb. 
N,  she-non^  France,  antique  town 
tment  of  Indre-et-Loire,  beautifully 
the  Vicnne,  31  miles  southwest  of 
owning  a  lofty  rock  are  the  ruins 
d  casUe,  the  French  Windsor  of  the 
),  the  death-place  of  Heniy  II,  and 
idence  of  several  French  sovereigns, 
[29,  Joan  of  Arc  revealed  her  mis- 
Dauphin.  A  farmhouse  across  the 
ointed  out  as  Rabelais'  birthplace, 
manufactures  of  druggets,  serges, 
,  baskets,  wines,  rope,  etc.  Pop. 
suit  De  Cougny,  ^Chinon  et  ses 
(Chinon  1874). 

OK,  chi-nook'  (Tsinuk,  the  Che- 
of  this  tribe),  the  best  known  di- 
le  Qttnookan   family.     They  held 

the  north  side  of  the  G)lumbia 
Washington,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ays  Bay.    They  have  become  very 

with  the  Chehalis,  a  cognate  tribe, 
guage  of  the  souOiem  division  ot 
can  family  has  become  practically 
e  Chinook,  owing  to  their  proxim- 
arly  settlement  of  Astoria,  became 
to  the  whites ;  more  especially  so  as 
an  tongue  had  already  become  the 

trade  jargon  which  served  as  a 
:ommunication  all  along  the  Pacific 
California  to  Alaska.  This  jargon 
settlers,  traders,  merchants  and 
ind  it  convenient  to  accept,  as  it. 
n   to  communicate  not  only  with 

but  with  all  the  other  tribes  who 
the  ^  country  about  the  mouth  of 
a  River  for  purposes  of  trade.  The 
lage  of  the  Chinook  was  situated 
ay,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  near  the 
ic  Columbia  River,  a  very  advan- 
ition,   as  the   Chinook  were  great 

fishermen.  Though  they  lived  in 
.  more  or  less  permanent  character. 
)wing  to  the  nature  of  their  tribal 
3;iven  to  considerable  moving  about ; 
iToyages  were  generally  made  by 
dugouts,  canoes  of  huge  size  and 
m.  The  Chinook  differ  in  size  and 
From  the  other  tribes  of  the  region 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  being 
iving  broader  and  higher  foreheads 
rched  noses.  In  all  these  respects 
Die  the  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver 
ere  are  at  least  three  distinct  di- 
he  Chinook  Indians:    the  Chinook' 

Upper  Chinook  and  the  Clatsop. 
Chinook  and  a  part  of  the  Clatsop 


still  retain  their  Indian  tongue,  the  former  in 
a  more  or  less  pure  state  and  the  latter  pretty 
well  mixed  with  English  and  Chehalis.  The 
(Chinook  seems  to  have  been  a  numerous  people. 
Lewis  and  Qark,  who  visited  their  countiy  in 
1805,  state  that  thev  numbered  16^000.  This 
estimate  undoubtedly  referred  only  to  the 
Lower  Chinook  and  did  not  indude  either  the 
Clatsop  or  the  Upper  Chinook.'  The  greater 
part  of  the  Chinookan  race  was  carried  off  by 
an  qpidemic,  the  nature  of  which  is  unlmown 
(1829).  This  plague  swept  away  whole  vil- 
lages and  even  sub-tribes  are  said  to  have 
disappeared  before  its  ravages.  (See  Chinook 
Jaxgon).  Consult  Bancroft,  ^Native  Races  of 
the  Pacific  States>  (New  York  1875). 

CHINOOK  JARGON,  an  Indian  trade 
lanpua^  probably  of  considerable  antiquity, 
which  13  Imown  to  have  been  in  use  aJon^  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  from  C^for- 
nia  into  Alaska  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
has  had  incor]x>iated  into  it  during  that  time 
numerous  foreign  words,  but  the  body  of  the 
language  is  still  essentially  Indian.  This  jar- 
gon was  named  after  the  (^inook  tribe  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colombia  River,  who  first  intro- 
duced it  to  the  traders  and  settlers  at  Astoria. 
The  white  hunters,  who  entered  the  Colombia 
River  region,  accepted  it  as  the  easiest  means 
oi  communication  with  the  natives.  This  so- 
called  Chinook  jargon  is  made  up  of  Chinook, 
Nootka,  Salish  and  half  a  dozen  other  tribal 
tongues,  and  nndoubtedly  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  extensive  trading  carried  on  all  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  long  before  the  first  white  man 
visited  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  It  consisted 
of  commonly  recognized  words  and  phrases, 
which  have  been  variously  estimated  as  num- 
bering from  500  to  1,000.  Among  these  there 
existed,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  few 
French,  English  and  Russian  words  and  phrases ; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  vocabulary  was 
Indian,  m  which  (Chinook  predominated 
This  Chinook  lingua  franca  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  it 
is  spreading  and  growing  in  importance  in 
the  interior  of  Alaska,  where  it  promises  to  be 
as  useful  in  the  development  of  trade  and  com- 
munication with  the  natives  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past  in  the  regions  from  which  it  is  now 
being  crowded  out.  Apparently  the  (Hiinook 
jargon  was  never  a  steady  quantity,  for  obso- 
lete words  form  a  part  of  the  collection  of 
almost  all  vocabularies  made  of  it  Moreover, 
the  jargon  differed  in  different  oarts  of  the 
territory  in  which  it  was  spoken.  Consult  Hale, 
Horatio,  ^Manual  of  Oregon  Trad6  Language^ 
(1890). 

CHINOOK  WIND,  a  warm,  dry  wind 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  over  the  plains 
that  stretch  from  their  .eastern  base.  The 
moisture-laden  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
striking  the  lofty  barriers  of  the  Cascade  and 
Rocky  Mountains  are  forced  to  precipitate  their 
moisture  as  rain  and  snow.  When  the  ranges 
arr  crossed  the  winds  are  cold  and  dry.  De- 
scending the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mouirtains 
ihey  becone  warmer,  because  in  descending  the 
air  is  condensed,  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  being  much  greater  than 
at  the  snmmit  The  winds  are,  however,  still 
dry,  all  their  moisture  having  been  precipitated 
in  crossing  the  mountains.  In  the  descent  of 
10^000  feet  or  so  to  the  plains  of  Montana  and 
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the  praik-ie  province  of  Canada,  fh^  wiiids  be^ 
omie  so  warmed  by;  the  increased  pressure  th^i 
they  give  a  mild  aixaate  to  regions  far  north. 
It  IS  oa'  accoont^of  the^e  wind^  that  cattle  oil 
the  prairies  of  Alberta  can  ^frate  in  the  fields 
all  winter^  a  snowfall  of •  a  foot  or  more  dis-; 
appearing  in  a  few  hours  before  the  warm,  dry 
breath  of  the  Chinook.  Not  all  the 'warm  winds 
of  Moo  tana  and  the  r^iions  north  and  south 
have  their'  origia  west  of  the  Rockies.  'Various 
causes  contribute  to  the  formation  of  descend^i 
ing  air,  and  when  the  descent  is  a  number  of 
tholisands  of  feet,  thb  winds  resolting  are 
always,  warm.  Such,  winds  blow  over  prairio 
regions  west  of  the  Missouri,  but  not  always 
a4jacent  tor  the  Rockies.  Similar  warm  winds 
are  known  in  other  parts. oi  the  world,  as  in^ 
Switzerland,  where  they  are  called  Fohn  winds. 
CHINQUAPIN.    See  Chestnut.  ' 

CHINS,  or  KVKIS,  a  tribe  living  in  the 
mountainous  region  between  Lower  Bengal  an(( 
Upper  Burma,  They  form  a  collection  ;of  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Tibeto-Burman  group  of  the 
Indo-Chmese  race,  and,  consist  of  tt^rec-vdi- 
visions!  Northerh  Chins,  who  Inhabit  the  CJiin 
Hills'  and  a  small  part  of  th*  country  to'  the 
north  of  them;  the  Central  Chins  (known  as 
Katms,  Kwemis;  Mikjs,  Chinboks  and  Chin-'' 
bons)  live  in  the  Pakokku  Chin  Hills  and  thie' 
northern  Arakan  '■  district ;  and  the  Southem- 
Chins 'of  the  Arakan  Yoma.  The  Chins  are, 
for  the  mdst  part,  a  warlike  race,  dividetS 
strictly  into  Clans  over  which  their  leaders  and 
upper  classes  have  almost  despotic  power  and 
influence*  They  «fe  uncleanly  in'  habits; 
treacherous   and  given  to  intemperance. 

CHINSURA,  chi^k-^oo'ra,'  Brhish  India, 
town  beautifully  sititated  on  the  Hugli,  and 
now  included  in  the  town  of  HugU,  20  miles 
north  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  military  station,  was 
fonnerly  a  Dutch  settlement  and  contains  many 
neat  houses  in  the  Dutch  style.  The  Armenian' 
Church,  erected  in  1695.  is  a  building  of  great 
atitiquarian  interest  Chinsiira  is  noted  for  0te 
manufacture  of  cheroots,  and  has  several 
scoots,  among  theth  some  belonging  to  the 
United'  Free  C3iurch  of  Scotfctnd  • 


CHINTRBUIL, 


Antorne, 


shan-tre'y, 
French  landscape  painter;  b,  ront-<le-Vaux, 
France  15  May  1816;  d.  Septeuil.  13  Aug.  187i 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Corot,  obtained  a  medal  at 
the  Paris  .  E:^hibition,  1867,  and  that  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1870.  His  sunlight  effects 
have  been  greatly  admired.  The  Louvre  con- 
tains his  ^Thicket  With  Deer>  (1873) ;  and  his 
<Rain  and.  Sunshine >  (I8J[3),  his  best  work,      i 

CHINTZ    (Hindu,    chint,    spotted,    vark^- 
gated)*,  a  cotton'  cloth  gaily  fainted  with  de-^ 
signp  of. flowers,  etc.,  in  five  or  six  different- 
colon.    The  name  was  originally  applied  to  a^ 
stained  t^rt  painted .  clolh  made  in  India.    It .  was  ^ 
afavot-itK  in  the  .tiihe  of  Qoeen  Anne,  long;< 
before  cotton,  prints  hecaflie  cheapL    The  name.) 
bfsiiag  highly  -r^spobtable,  hai  since  been  applied, 
to  ^;»ods- lacking  the*  graceful  and  artistic  cfaarf: 
actef  of:tlke  genuine '  aHicle.    The  Chintzes  of 
the  C^ronailael  coast*  were  celefatrated  in  the 
time,  of  Masco  Polo;  Uth  century.    rThtfynre'* 
menti0tte4  also.by  Batbosa,  a  Portuguese^  whd 
visited  India  ;Sodn  af  te^  the  |)assage  of  the  Cape^ 
of.  C^ood.  Hope  by  Vksco  de  ^ma:    •CJreat'- 
qfiNlntitJiies  mf.  eottomidotfab  atdnurably  painted,.) 
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also  some  Vhite  and  some  stri|>ed,  are  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.' 

qi^IOike'o.:  SeeCHio?. 

XHIOCOCCA,  ki-&-ikdk'4,  a  genus  of  trop^ 
ical  plants  of  the  family  Rubiacec^,  consisting 
oi  small,  often  climbing,  shrubs,  with  opposite* 
stipulate  leaves  and  bell-shaped  or  funneN 
shaped^  yellowish  flowers  in  aixillary  dusters. 
The  fruit  is  a  white  berry  witii  two  seeds. '  The 
baHc^  of  the  root  of  C.  brachiata  is  a  viplent 
emetic  and  purgative.  It  is  also  considered  a 
remedy  for  snake  bites  by  the  peopjie  of  Brazil. 

CHIOGGIA,kydd'-ja,or  CHIOZZA»  Italy, 
important  seaport  town,-  18  miles  southwest  ot 
Venice,  on  an  island  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Venetian  Lagoon,  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  43  arches.  It  is  founded 
on  piles,  has  a  beautiful  cathedral ;  its '  harbor, 
the  deepest  in  the  lagoon,  is  guarded  by  forts 
and  batterin.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  Venetian  lagoons.  The  cathedral  dates 
from  1633,  the  Board  of  Trade  building  fron» 
1322.  The  inhabitants  have  always  been  dis*' 
tinguished  by  quaint  customs,  costnmes  and 
dialect,  and  the  flsheries  have  long  been  im-^ 
portant.  The  other  principal  industKes  are 
fliix-spinning,  shipbuilding  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  sails,  bncks,  candles  and  lace.  The 
rivalry  of  Genoa  and  Venice' was  decided  herd, 
23  Dec.  1379,  by  the  victory  of  the  Venetian 
fleet.    Pop.  (1^11)  35,05Z 

'  CHIOS,  ki'Ss   (now  called  by  the  natives. 
ChiOj  Italianized  into  5*cto),  one  6i  the  mostj 
beautiful  and  fertile  islands  in  the  ^gean  Sea 
and    archipelago,    seven    miles    od    the    boast' 
6i  Asia  Minor,  at  the  entrance,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna;  about  30  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  by  8  to  15  miles  broad,. with  a  coast- 
lifie  of  about  110  miles,  an  area  of  320  square 
miles  and  a  popiilation  of  about  74,000,  almosf 
all  Greeks.    The  northern  part  is  more  moun* 
tainous  than  the  southern  part.    The  climate  Is' 
delightful.    Earthquakes  are  common,  and  one 
in  1881  caused  the  death  of  3,558  persons,  and 
the  destruction  of  property  to  the  value  of  oVec. 
$15,000,000.    The  wine  produced  on  the  north- 
west coast,   the    Vinum  Arvistum  of   ancient 
times,  is  still  esteemed.     Other  products  are 
figs,  ^Iso  noted  in  classical  da;^s;  mastic,  silk; 
lemons;  oranges  and  olives.     Goats'  skins  are 
also  exportedC     The  capital,  Chios,  about  the 
nriddle  of  the  east.C€)ast,  contains  abotit  13,000 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  harbor  touched  by  varl-i 
ous   services   of   steamers   and  doing  a   good 
trade.    On  the-  west  coast  is  a  rich  monasteiv, 
Nea-Moni,   founded  in  the   Uth  centnry.     In 
ancient  times  excellent  marble  and  potters  dav 
were  quairried  in  the  motmtatns,  zwd  teetntJfy 
pits  of  antimony  and  ochre  have  been;  workedL    : 
;  Chios  is  one  of  the  places  which  conteh^if/ 
for  the  honor  of  giving  bhth  ^to  Homer.     It' 
formed  in*  early  times  one  of  llie-most  'floufi-; 
ishiiig  of  the  Ionian  states  and  cohtribat«d)00' 
ships  to  the  Greek  force  deleated  by'^he  "Per^' 
sians  in  the  sea-flght  off  Mletus   (4^4  B.C). 
After  the  Peraian  victory' the  town  and  tem- 
ples i>f  Chios 'Were  burnt  and  many  of  the; 
people;  enilaved  •  In   more  >  recent  times  the'; 
ishwd  wastafeen  by  the  C^enoese  (li46);  and  = 
by:. the  Turks   (1S66),  in  Ivhcse  hand)!  it  f«L' 
maiiied  up  to  1913,  csccedt  for  a  sImM  intervtil: 
Btaveltifig!  aipainst  TarfMb  nde  'In  lttl^22,  kfu?'-  ' 
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k  wax  for  m6t9ca6ttK€,  the  Quoted 
ssly  maAsacrcd  aod  3old  a«  dav€S. 
Balkan  War  191^13,  a  Gre^k  £x- 
ested  the  island  from  th^  Turka^ 
le  treaties  of  LojNIod^  (May.  1913) 
(  (Nov.  1913)  was  awarded  to 
on  1914  during  the  grot  Europeai 
was  the  scene  of  ccnuiderable  mil^ 
iTal  activity.  See  Wab»  EuRonsAJf. 
AN,  Kathaaicl,  American  jnrut: 
•  Conn.,  15  Nor.  1752;  d.  Middle- 
5  Feb.  1843.  He  was  an  officer  in 
m  army  for  a  part  of  the  Revola- 
t,  and  was  admitted  tei  the  bar)  in 
erved  as  State's  auartify  for  foitr 
1786  he  was  elected  assistant  judge 
erne  Court;  in  1789  chief  justice  and 
comroissionets  to  adittst  the  differ* 
icn  Venoont  and  New. York.     In 

a  member  of  the  convention  called 
e  question  whether  Vermont  sfaotild 
le  Union,  and  a  joint  commissioner. 
R.  Morris  to  attend  Congress  and 
r  the  admissiom  of  Vermont  into  fhtf 
1793  he  published  ^Sketches  of  the 
}i  Government^  and  ^Re^rU  and 
5.^  In  1796'  he  was  again  elected 
e  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  ap* 
of  a  committee  to  revise  a  oode  oft 
I  for  Vermont.  The  revised  laws 
e  written  by  him:  He  was  a  United, 
tor  0798-1803).  In  1813  he  WMi 
id  ckief  justice  of  the  Supr^e 
m  1816  to  1843  he  was  professor  of, 
idlebury  College.  In  1833  he  puV 
iclplcs  of  Government:  a  Treatise 
titutions,  Including  the  Constitutioti' 
id  States,^  which  contained  poTtipnt 
cr  treatise.  ^ 

AN,   Ward*   Canadian,  jurist:    b^ 

New  Brunswick,  10  July  1787;  dj. 
ec.  1851.  He  was  the  (Son  of  Wara 
754-1824),  a  Massachusetts  Loyalist 
0  New  Brunswick  after  the  Ameri-* 
tion.  He  g>:aduated  at  Harvard  in 
iccceded  his  father  as  agent  for  the 
he  Maine  boundapr  dispute. .  After: 
lor  legal  offices  ne  became  .puisne 
le  Supreme  Court  (1825).  and  was 
;  of  New  Brunswick  (1834-51),  He 
:  judge  to  sit  in  the  provincial  legis- 
it       • 

UNK,  an  American  ground-squirw 
animal  of  the  genus  Tarmas,  abont' 
long,   with  a'  slender   furred  tail, 
)ng  as  its  body,  and'  a  coat  of  rled- 
fur,  stHped  with  white  on  thelSack; 
ttnaa^  it  is  caUcd  Tamias^  striatiu^ . 
L .  speaes  has  two  whit^  stripes,  and 
ir  chipmunk,  Tamias  *quadrw%ttotus,i 
.atceedingly  ^common    all  -  over,  the 
Dtain  region,  bears  four  stripesi*  The 
3r  ttlso   is   extremely  varkble   ac*> 
labitat.    This  little  creatute  is  often  • 
lag  along  stone  walK  iStopping  aoW 
:o  sit  ttcct  and  dart  >sharp  glances- 
objects.,.  It. is  generally  shy  in  the 

maiit  and' eflK:apea. with  great  ra^. 
need  arises,  into  'some  hidmK-phic& 
a  burrow  in.lsome  wobdland  olace, 
lA   Btniotune,   sometime^    fulbr-  20 
nd  always  deep  enough  .to  be  below  . 
tti    It  Is  ealai^ed  into  chambers  «!>: 


iatenral$«.  One  of  these*  ■■pplwd  with  dried 
kaves*  grm  and  hke  matmal  lac  boddnig; 
i>  the  sleeping  ^partqietH;  ifce  others  are  store- 
hoiisesw  In  them  the  cUgmonk  stores  his  wim 
ter  supf^e»  of  sinaU  nMs  and  acoatSt,  espe- 
dally  the  sweet  becdMmU.  These  he  carries 
homcv  often  several  at  a  timc^  ia  hts  distcn- 
siUe^chedk  potichcs.   Thcjr  are  his  duef  food; 

scctSb  The  bseediag  season,  is  in  May;  and 
the  young  are  nsvalty  f roai  four  to  aioi  in  nan- 
ber.  The  chief  enemies  of  the  dnpnonk  are 
the  fox- and  the  wtascL  The  foraier  is  dan- 
gerous on^  in  tile  open,  as  he  is  too-  large  to 
disturb  the  chipnmnk  at.  home.  But  the  weasel 
can  attadr  him  in  his  faunow;  nnd  to  escape 
him  the  dupmunk  makes  an  opening  for  pos- 
sible escape,  at  the. far  aid  of  his  barrow. 
For  consideration  of  tiie  nmus:  ( species  of 
Tamias,  consult  Allen,  X  A^.^tule^  ^f  the 
American  Museum  of  Natur^  History^  (Vol. 
in,  New  York  1890).  Consult  also  Thompson, 
Seton.  *Life  Histories  of  Northern  Animals > 
New  Ydric  1909). 

CHIPPAWA,  chlpV^  punda^^lage  m 
the  province  of  Ontario.  It  us  situ^t^  at  the 
(;onUuence  of  the  Chippawa  9tkd  Niagara  rivers^ 
two  miles  above  the  falls»  istihe  termiiMis  of  the 
electric,  railway  frpm  Oueeiiston  lUid.  contains 
an  extiensive  steam-engine  manufactory^  and 
one,  of  the  ls|i^est  iac^ori^9i  of  stoves  in. the 
proiriiice.  On  5  J^]y  1814  the,  battle- of  Chip- 
9awa.  ^  CkI'V.)  was  •  jaught  here  between  the 
Americans  9nd  the  .  BrJitish»  when  General 
Brown'  defeated  the.Epghfh  under  Riall  Pop. 
700.  .         { 

CHIPPAWA,  Battl#.pf,  5^  Jtrfjr.iBW,  an 

action. of  the  War  of >  18^4  remarkable  for  the 
Qefeat  of  a  force  of  British. regulars. by  an  in- 
ferior number  of. ,^Jnerix:ans,  jn  pit$:hed  l»ttle 
on  an  open  plaip,  wkhout  advantage  of  position 
and  with  weaker  artillery.  Maipr-Genem  Riall* 
commanding  tbe  British  forcei^  had  about  1,500 
line  infantry — the  Kind's  reguneut,  the  lOOtli, 
and  the  Royjal  Scot^  wMh  dragoons  stnd  artil- 
lerymen, and  600  skirmishem — Aorth  of  the 
Chippawa  River*  which  enterS'  Niagara  on  tbe 
Canadaside  just  above  the  ra^ids^the|bfidge 
from  Chippa>va  vittage  crowed  ^'  hear  its 
mouth.  Joseph  Brown  s  An^erican  force  lay  to 
the  south  beyond  Strceter'^  Creet  Smd  Brown 
started  on  tn^  morning  of  the  5th  to  build 
another  bridge  across  tlie  Cluppavfa,  tb  out- 
Hank  Riall,  wh6§e  skirmishers  'ci^ossed  the 
river,  and  hara^ed  the  work,  oiF  the  carap 
from  the  woods  on  4hk  west,  and  Pefcr  B. 
Porter's  militia  brigade  was  sent  to  drive  them 
out  As: it  approached  th^  river  RifilTiarUrsr 
crossed  the  bndge  bn  its  right  -flank,  and  it 
flsd- in  panic  about  5  .p,h.  Riall  thereupon 
deplo>'iBd  his.  fotce:  and  advanced  on  the  plain 
toward  Brown.  Sdott^s  brif^aidc  of  1,300  was 
about  to  cross  the  credc  bi^dse  for  a  Fourth 
of  July  parade  and,  the  oreck  oeing  Ihied  with 
Woods|.  only  learned  ctf  the  dagger  at  the  last 
mooDient  Scott's  troops  cro&sod  the  hridge 
under  £re'  and  deployed  beyond:  while  Scott 
thiiew  his  wines  forward,  to  avoid  being  out- 
fhdiked^  the  left  wing  reachitigintoi  the  woods. 
Both  sides  advaiiced,-  wifh  pauses  to  load  and 
fire,  till  the  flanks  taueUed  and  the  cenitt^ss  were 
200  fe<!t  off;  ¥^ei&  the^  British,  unable  to  en* 
dmn  the  deadly  ilnudut'lire  iti-  front  ftud  the 
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fmkfi^  bralds<add/r9ii>-jfior  [tfaB'>(uBipfMnraL  The 
battlm  la«lcd>  lesfr  fthaonan  boittf ;  and  vikm  Ripf 
l0y*s  brigadefxame.^totiiSoott^it  aid/tlie:'pbuHD 
waSi>de8«tted.rb3F?itli0r«Dtin«.l  Edftll.ikrit  il7 
kiUed  «nd  305fwotiiidtd.ofi>ai8  riastialti,  negirfy 
a  littrd  df :  Ms  cmtimfon^e:  besides ^3  skhtiddH 
en;  S(Xfttt^^4S'^)dXM.9nd''227  (WOBodcd^  find 
Porter;  '2^'  more.'  TW  vidtoipr  <««•>  'wodb  bg^ 
sMMribr'Hiurictti^^iid  divtiller^i]  Consiik  Heni^ 
Adams,  ^History  of  the  United  Stated).  (V«t 

CHlPPmlpMa«/'+hblna«,  EngliA  C^^ 
inWmjtlccr ;  d.,  tdhdoft,  November  ^779.  He  fs 
supposed  'to  hAVe'gone  to  f-ondon  from 
Worcestershire  befoi-e  1750:''  The  style  of  fvM*- 
nitai-e  named  'fhom  him  was'  less  neavy  amil 
$evere  thin  that  of  his  saccessors,  and  was 
daborate,  deKcate  ,'Shd  baroqdi,  With  classical 
tendencies: '*  He 'ivrote  a  •K:abihet  Maktei^ 
Director>  <17527.'  '•/:.''-         ^     ' 

Chippendale  was  the  son  of  a  ,W9qdgafv9]:  of 

gr^aT^  cablrietmlfc^^  \  M^titP^t  ^  ^^^^'^l 
from  1755  to  'f^ftr;  theft  hl^  j>i»6dtici5cin  showii 
decline.  IJis,  f lirmtur'e '  shops  and ,  showroomi 
were  in  Saiirf '^ta^tt's  liatfJ.  the  Strand, 'Lpji^ 
don.  These  furniture  galleries,  were  , the.  J^tt- 
dexvous'  fdr '  mi  Lotui^  '  (Mii¥^%^aS  -Imd 
beau3d  during  Yh^  'tti^^/bi  Gedfge  II- )tod 
George  IM ; '  '6^n  roy^Tty  'pat^phii^d  Ihis-  world 
Being  a  wood<^iV^#  and  isott'Of  a  ^o<^ddirftet 
his  ftaning  •  W^s^lo  th^t  forJti-  or  decoration: 
F^me'  iav*^^  hfen'  Ae-  term  "of ='  <"tne  gteai 
uph^dei^  Ctrpholitei'ers  •  of  that  day-'weri 
calW  uphold^s).  N'^rthe'r  inlay  or  ^iWin^ 
entered  into  his  d*fcO*s\tkm,  afid  the  ■serpbntine* 
fronted  sideboards'  ^^cfibird  to  him  (marty  ex- 
perts declaiie^  were. the  work  of  'Heppclwhlt^ 
or  Shearer?  -iri  fact  .some  -eVen  dolUbt  whethef 
Chippy dalte  ever  made  sideboiirdsl^'  Mahogany 
was  the  poJ)i;lar  futriiture'wood  at  this  time, 
so  that  ^moitpf  Ws 'pieces  are -in  the  Atti^rieaijl 
fine-grailied'  *Sp*rtiA»'  m^oi^any  *;  Btit  some 
pieceii  are  in  'Wailntaf  suid  r^ewood.  ,  (Thipi^if- 
dal*  brought •'btitfJd/Book'of  patterns  or  ex- 
ample^ of  designs "eittifled^^The  Gentleman  and 
Cabinet- JbTak^i^'s  Director,*  displaying  Engrav- 
ings of  •  styldi  he  Ae^ttiii^d  ^Gothic,  'French  ajij 
Chines**  tttstet^/  They  feprcsfetit,  In  their  Hid- 
eous repnl siVeitess, -  ti'^thitag  we"  know  o  f  as  •  ex-» 
tant  Chippenda«e>4>leces.  Qripp^rtdafe  «Gothic!,» 
called  nts^il  <^1!iftid^>Gothic,»  hrfnituVe '  ams(< 
(about  iTbey-^hteH'  Coihlc  ard^itfecfiire  ^as 
becoming  'fa'^loriaMei;  Ghhiese  'mdtifs  Soori 
became  tte'fad,' li^cfe  we  frnd  some  "pieces  in 
composite  CJolhit'  and  •chvioiseHeP^  Frbtnf  fhe 
latter  ,Chippenakle '  Used  '^piAgfodai,  '•mandidn 
hats,  lattice,  fref'^irnd'' other  motif*.  '  Frendh 
style  cp^ietl  IJ&iMs  Qtaiir^e,  uiihg  the*- «if^ 
C%,^  etc  Iche'imbi,  6r  S^Hed  front,  ii  iii 
tfcis-style.  ""       ''^       '  •    ^  "^  ^'    *  '    •   '-.•  • 

ClmrBcterfiitic  ab«a»ctipnir;-*ilf  Chfppeni 
dale?  cfid  jiot  n^kt^  sidcbbards; « hw  prdduced 
massive  eajSrhig  tabWs*  w^th^'ntarble^'p^  iitoho^^ 
anv  to|te  wM  ^^wWe;  ^oMfers^*  benWih  oi-  dn  <h* 
^des.  'BiiHeibs. followed  fBtmer-  oak*  itAy/fAV 
nut  varieties,' but  we^d  bf'Ven^red  br  solid 
mahogany.  A  TWibkei^e  often  fiirtirc^*  on  to* 
with  paneled  o^'.gTrf^ed'  f^6nb;'-m<  Iktter.had 
bcairtifuHlitticf!}'  or  ^ti^cery' pariid^. ''  fiookdases 
rarely  had'  tkrViftg,'Bm  thcy^  were  luuMsdiki^ 


dteflfrattd'i.'willii  tfretwofk    frteaM 

sesftentineif fonts  (liigitlv  prisedS^^i 
pec&menti(b  lavof^  Cmppendaie'i 
variDU8c>fwriting  tables,  tnpod  *lif>- 
or-^lelHdeimi'^  with  plain  and  ^gal 
mblded ''finis,  'etc  His  writing;. is 
fffiadsstal^)  ivrere  generally  vfefey 
7orocaMi?4iiaying  HSdnese  tUsti^i 

e^ksjwerfe.iaiimtes.  Chippeodali 
gMlyidtniiig  tables  >  sdl  aft  >mo( 
but'.lttV'^cfllsiKdtonei  are  costly  i 
^laia-  picpea^rthercion^  have  oftcii 
in^<  to  eniante  )the  ipnoe.  His;  t 
oiteb  shows  Veiyfine,  carved  decoi 
pendale :  i  wpf  drobes  .  were  trqe  •  1 1: 
tieaiiy-  alwdys  harring  plain  cor^ftee 
elaborate  carvings  awcns  die!  rest^ 
loithe  latter  .case  Louis  Quinze  (sei 
Evsosean)^  ieetare  ustial.but.in  sj 
WC  find  .thcipliiin  Frendi'ogee  feet 
q£.  diw^drs'  •have,  t^nerally/^eri^cifil 
£ront&;A]S|d  jdine  equipped  with. ban 
kcyhbie  e$c»ddiisoi|8  and- brass i;lu 
f^igiL^bovU*^'  that  came  imto  beiiig 
toitury  is  «tiil;madc.  -A  much  ac 
pendale  piece  is  the  settee.  ,It  is 
ftivoH^ai^'-back*  and.'^tinre&*f^t) 
tim  fashionsd4t  in!. ihe. Queen. ^^ 
bcADg  in  siich  iavor,  and  rart,!  the 
fakes  <  ot] .  tbe  intanke^  usually  made) 
bttpksjol.two  Off  Khree  singles,  orii 
amrchaira^  ior  the  originals:  wer 
c&ally  and  jace;  wider  ieven»  •  tban»  x\ 
faadcsv.'Intttatkfns  nrere  made  in. 
Portugal  '  but  -  f  o  f !  •  inf  c^rior  woi-kr 
«u^  ^cocootjp  \  elaboration  that : ; 
tp  Chipi^ondalbi  In ,  chairs  .Chippy 
two  diatinoti/vanetijbS'^the  plam  s 
the  plain;  weni*  f dn.  evetyday  ^e 
rOdibs,.ith«  .latter  for  display  in  \ 
ncHHtti  rTkese.plndrsdkre  in  the  folk 
Dutch  j(lriti»  JQiflrced  splats) ;  ^1; 
f^Fr^encii  .  miaoiier^ ;;  Gothic  or 
j^thMf  tv  f  Chinese  taste.^  A  Chipi 
MIQOjrt^tioft.  vms .  t)ie  making  of  1 
ito.^ow'tor  ho<a>T^rts)  .|n  cOmi 
9«4uctipn,.€if.  the  br>eadth  m  the 
pjten.  rer;iroqepusly  claimed  that 
originated  i.the  pierce/i  splats^  wl 
s|iQb:  an  .^ppearan^Q:  of  Ughtness^ 
tipweyer  fxtant/Queem  Anne  chairs 
^erfpr^ioni  of  the.  splat  in  an.  el^m 
As  before,  the  arms  of  arm-K^b^ii 
^^a^  ofily,.j^art|of  the  way  fwfflj 
accomnjoo^te  ,fte  l^es'  skirts,  ^ 
ball^  foot  ot  tfif^  Queen  Annfi  -pei 
tjbis  era]  ajtemSMea  .with  the  X)t§ 
du6r shaded  ^t  witli  a  ball  (  be 
IpUf-poster  ^Qs^ds  .pf  Chippendi 
vfnr^'ela)x)i:ate  i^ith  fheir  pierced-^ 
i^dilfOvift  X V;CS^rv<d  motifs,  thfe 
cetvipgf  ^es^jiedal  carefully  carved 
find  masy^e,claw»«nd7ball  fe^t,:bt|| 
t^ristic  -Quppe^^le,  bed^post  show 
^richn^e^  and  spfnewhat  slender 

jtf^  iSi^^T  l/Sp.  *  Be^oes.  rmahogan: 
j^e^^s .  are /j/>un^-  inr  cherry,  rnapl 
A  popular  piece  of  furniture  of  thi 
the  ^<>iScre^  ,  Chtppendale  m: 
thrce^  Styles — the  tripod,  ^prse^* 
sfcf^^.  "The  tripod  <ffK)le-iscreen») 
<Httr^r'bamM^'or  shield  shape  sli( 
d^wn  th«^iMe^;>i«kolr6e»  ^creetas  h 
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ports,  «ach  on  lotir  legs:  Chif^pendik  clecM* 
cases  are  noted;  tkese  cases  for  ^g:naidfatlier' 
or  long-case  clocks  are  mostly  in  the  French 
style,  rococo  at  first,  then  Gothic,  followed  by 
Chinese  taste.  Their  decoration  ruse  to  frelK 
work  more  than  earring,  except  those  in  die 
French  style.  His  tea-'caddies  ane  in  demaqd 
&nd  show  careful  work  f^om  thi&  ma^er  hand. 
Most  are  in-  Louts  XV  style  with>  cabrioie  legBj 
ogee .  or  claw^and'^ali  feet  in  chasted  brassi 
Their  brass  handles  and  key  esatteheons  >wer^ 
of  exquisite  desi^  Among  other  pieces  of 
this  master  cabmetmaker  we  find  consoles^ 
window'seats  (now  very  rare),  dumb-ivaiters^ 
etc.  The  Chippendale  typical  support  is  th^ 
cabriole  (^bandy^)  leg  surmountea. by  a.  scallop 
shell  or  acanthus  drop ;  and  his  unique  furniture 
leg  is  the  'pierced  square,!*  the  term  docribio^ 
the  idea  very  graphically.  His  favorite  modifs 
in  decoration  were:  Scallop-shell,  fret,  -eudirB; 
acanthus,  dolphin,  wyvem,  ram's  head  toldinfl 
swags,  squirrel,  crow,  a  bird  with' lon^  tail  •  ana 
long  bill,  lion,  masque^  quati-efoiL  >  lAfobiMJ 
flowers^  bells,  pagoda^  Chinese  tuabreUa^^cafaopr)^ 
with  bells>  at  eack  comer,  opposed  C's  of 
rococo  stylc^  eagle,  etc 

^Irish^  Chippendale^^Certaia  pieces  of 
furniture  consisting  of  rtdchtables  (with  ara^ 
faogany  or  marble  tops),  /china  (cabinets  and 
clothes-presses,  are  met'with  inlTeland  of^con^ 
atruction,  design  and  decora^on  similar  to«th«d 
work  of  Chippendale.  Their  source  of  creaCiofl 
has  never  been  determined^  even  after  much 
research.  They  show  good  worlcmankhip,  bat 
these  pieces  whea  compared  with  "true  piecei 
of  Chippendale  the  poverty  'Of  the  carving  4S 
contrasted  with  the  rich  depths  ^and  sharp 
edges  of  the  amster's  work  stamps  ithe  pieei 
as  ^rish^  Chippendale:  all  •  the  carving  it 
flatter.  Other  characteristics  «r0  fouiid..  Half 
way  down  the  leg  is  a  cirdet  frr  garte fin  i«lief» 
The  scallop  shell  is  on  like  top  of  tbe  leg  in 
true  C^ppendale  Myle,  but  it  Is  toget,  more 
like  that  of  the  Queen  Annie  style.  Grimacing 
masks  appear  on  some  pi^ces»  some  afe  slightly 
tilted  out  of  the  perpendicular  The  ri»asda 
for  supposing  these  pieces  of  fumitut^*  ar« 
Irish  creations  is  supported  not  onjy  l^  the  fact 
that  they  appear  to  have  been  fall  first  •  dis- 
covered on  that  island,  but  also  by  the'knowl^ 
edge  that  the  same  dark  grade  of  mahogany 
was  imported  to  Ireland  f  nom  Sah  Dohnngo  iti 
West  Indian  trade.         ■  »  •    .  .  / 

;  Bibliorrapby.— Befnn,  H.  Py  and  Baldod^ 
W.  C,  -^CJiaracteristics  of  QiA  rtirtiittxre  Styles 
i-n  Eitgland,  1600  to  180(V  (London  15*8).; 
Blake,  J.  P.,  and  Reveir^-HopMriviV  R.'  *LMi 
Books  'about  Old  Fiirniiiirc>  (Vol.'  FV,  Nevf 
York  1911-12);  Ccscinsky,  «.;< English'  Pur^ 
fiitiire  of  the  18th 'Centurv**  fLoVidon  1912)  t 
CHiippcndale,  T.,  <Thc  Getitlem^n  ind  'C^bihtti 
Maker's  Dirtctor>  (London  17$2);  Qbiiston, 
K.  W.,  «The  Chippendale  Period  itf  Ertglfsh 
Furnitd4-c>  (London  '  1897) ;  CJou^ton,'  K.  S.*, 
^EngTi^h  Furniture  of  F^mitiiTC  Makers  'if 
the  18th  Centunr>  (Lorid6n.  1906)  •;  Wheeler, 
G.  O,,  *01d  EngHsh  Furmttxre  cJf  the' 17th  and 
18th  Ccnturie^>  (London  1907).  "See  also  PiJ^t- 

NltURE,  ECROPEAW.  ,    »    i        • 

f^XtytE^X  .  W.  •  CotTMBE.  ;  ] 

CHIPPENHAM,  Eaglandi.iiiuiiipip^  bor- 
owghof  Wiltshire^  13  nul^si^  northoa^tr.of  .BatK 
on  the/Veft  bank  ol  the  Avs(«,;kcr<^cc0ss(^  tor 


afi'aideiit'6toHe(<brid^'o£  03«rdics]  it  tot^ 
siits  oS.oBQ  piiadpal  sCi%et;'.withi:otUbiBdsveig* 
ing  irmia  it  i  :  H'.  contaiss*'  JtwO' i  Ihfge  <  parish 
churched  with  lof^  apices,  ^m.  old t«nd  a  new 
ia^mhall, '  etc^*  The .  town » was/ dn^e*  tbs  aeat  ol 
im^rtaat  cMi  mhntif aMiros^  is  r^t  inpbrtan^ 
mart  far  theeae  aild  has  nnifebg  land  thnaing 
imiustrtcs,«with  itone  qnalriUs.iia'Ahe  neighbor* 
hood  Boimod^' .the  stiit' of.*^tfaei  M^rq«is  of 
LanddoK/ve*  is»  three  and  bnc-half  Guiles  rdistsant 
P«*., 5,332.'       ui.  .  .    Ms  .  .  .'..*-,: 

CHIPPEWA,  chip'p^wa.  <1)  liti^rhigan, 
an  ea^ra  cpuu^rOf  .^«.HlWn|PKOT«rt^  for- 
dennR  on  lakes .  Sujperior  ,.^nd  {Huron«  and 
hounded  east  ^  the  river  Sav^t'M^ry.ano  west 
by.  Lace  and  MfckiDac  counti^es.  The  surface 
is.billy  »g4  partly  C9v^re4  y^lth^^fqrcgts  of  .pine. 
Capital*  ^Saiut  Samte  Manf,,  (Z).  Wisconsin,  a 
county  in  tcve  northjiyeste^  ,aeclipn,  about  50 
giiljes  from  the  llis^ssippi  ^ves:,  traversed  by 
the  C3iippewa  and  several  anhi^ts^;  area,  about 

Chippewa  FaHs.  •  ■  •' 

CHIPPEWA;  a  riyei;  o'f  Wbdon^iio,  which 
has  ks  rise  in  the  north  of  th^^Ute,.aa4  ^^^^^ 
receiving   several   tributaries .  flows   southwest 
into .  Lafce  Pepin,  an  expansion/  ol,  the  Missis- 
sippi. ■;  •      .  ,  ii,  .  :/  ' 
•  jbStlpPEWA  <ptidt<^recl  up.^from  roasting, 
|L  tjcrm  said  Ao  h^ve  been  5{ffivfd  fcom  the 
peculiar   puckered  shape  ,  of  ..tlwr  {moccasins, 
which  wer^e  .£[ath^red  an   {riQi^tV;  a.^rtenea 
form  of  Ojil)w%v  <ojii>^  to^^ucW,  asid.ubrav, 
to  roast) :  one  of  the  lacgesti-Aiprth,  American 
Indian  tripea    Tlity  coverefdft\9^i.fOne  tiaie,  over 
XJXA  miles  x»f  ^territory,  lr<>iDi  east^tp  west.     They 
were  stretched. aioQg  the  $bor^  o^  lakes  Huron 
and  Su]{erior  s|nd  ^.ead  westvyard  across  the 
intervening  i country,  into  Noirth  O^l^ta.    It  is 
ha^d  %o  <le6na^a(;curately,th^  Chippewa  country 
as    thje    Chippewa  '  hle^fd^   .r^^udily,    in    the 
course., of  long  .years,  with, otVec  . members  of 
ih^i  AlieonOtfin^-race  to  .wni(;l^  thoy  l)ek>iiKed 
jUCoreover  they  fre^eptly.'^hf^^ged  their  hamtat 
in  places^    The  .ChippeW|^  >Y^;9^e  pi  the  native 
races  with  whifhpth^  Fi^encAicame  early  into 
contact  i:S|«d  so  wf  bfivn.bad^iSri^queiU,  though 
soi^ewhat  tmcertfun,  .account. of .^then^    from 
Prencn  sources,!"  They  ai^f  IcnQin^n.to  have  oc- 
ctipjed  considerable  terrttcHVl^  Wiscotisia,  some 
of  4t.as  far  bapk  as  th<  ti«n^X)f.  4^  discovery 
of  'M|Qric9k  h)fT  Cohimbus.   AccQcdlW  to  native 
tradirioQ  •  .$on»e  o{  -the  CWp|kM?»'  have   lived 
m  the^^^erritoi»y.,|n  at^d  a^oi|fi/tJ|^?i.  Huron  and 
Superior  ever  5»nce:the  hf^RJi^nJ^jOf  the  race. 
At^tfie  time.  o^.  their ;  d4&QQ(yery  jthqfr  were  a 
semi^i vi|ized .  ^pK '  ymtf vatmg . ,  oorii,    beans 
^ii4!<^ruin  qieaidnal  platyts  a))pLjCollectuig  wild 
ri^e, .   Tney. .  W^r^    f pres^   dweUprs  .  and,    even 
wb^x^i^tKy  surged. w€s^>wrjt.lte>jpret£rred  to 
kpep.    to    the  ,;w9pded   country,,j|t^ough,    they 
emerged  from  it  m  places.    They  wer^  a  liardy 
race.  ;gaod :  hunter&t  ly?Wiw^ffWSL  *P^  po?- 
pc^ssed  of  coj?si4e;;dWejnteIl4gW^e.r  Thcu  medi- 
cine, .n^i^wm  fan^d.thronghoulf.aU  the  lake 
r<^bn  apd'the  eloquence. o£.p^  W^  orators, 
the  sl^U  ^  .their.^torY.  tdle^i^f  aijd  the  wisdom 
and  cunnuig  .of  their  great  tribal' leaders  still 
4orm   the  /iuqjejcft  of   tftie '^tfyw  of  the   old 
pnen  409  the,  Canadian  reservatifipsi   . 
,  .  The    Chippew?is./. drove    the^^,Eoxes    from 
IJHs^ri^erM  .  V^^onsii}  {  a^itft  ^^^ .  .beginning    of 
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the  iSth^t^fiMy'afllil  forged  -tfie  Sidtix  across 
the  Missisiiippi  River.  They  <56nthiued  their 
cotiquest  uti^I  tl^  reached  Ttirtl^.  lioutitatm 
m  North  Dakota  and'e^ta1>li^ed  iTheir  wester^i 
headquarters. neaf  the  head-w^eris  of  the  Red 
RivcfTi  In  toe  iheantiiM  other  €hif>pewa  tasiih 
had  entered  WMlcnt  Ontario  overrunning  the 
^peninsula'  betwe^  hifees  Humn  and  Erie  and 
iofeed  ffae!l#6(jui9is  to 'retire  eastward.  Tliey 
were  oonstatitt/  at*  wair  Witif  4ie  whit^  settlers 
as  th«y  atlttBi^t^  to  move  =W^ttrai<d' until  1815 
when  thev  made  k  ^treaty  cff  peace  with  the 
Unlited  ^«es>  ^vemment,  4^hich  has  been 
fairly  weH  keptlby-^iem  eter  sisce.  Tfaw  Chip- 
pcwas>  nowsn  the  United  States  ai^  on  teserva- 
tiOns  or.on.i>nifafe  laadsiin  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan, Wiaconsia,  North  Dakota  and  Kansas*. 

The  Chippewas  Were.  1  always  ftiendly  "with 
the  French  who  g|ave  theni'ttie  reputation  of 
being  bonorable  and  very  faithful  in  the- keep- 
ing of  all  their  oireatics  and  other  obligadons 
'into  which^  they  hadsonce  entered.  They  Vere 
expert  canoemen  iuid"  made  long  voyages  t^ 
water;  often  coasting  for  hundreds  of:  miles 
along  the  shorei  bf'  &e  'Great  Lalcds,*  ^here, 
in  the  later  dav»' of  their  prosperity,,  th^  mtt 
friends  everywhere.  They  wieft-e  separated  into 
.more  than  a  seorfe  of  trilrad  divisions  and  were 
a  fairly  nunwrouspeo^e;  'though,,  on  account 
of  the.  extent,  of  territory  they  covered,  no 
accurate  estimate  of- their  numtiers  when  thfey 
were  a  power  r  in  the  land  can  be  made. 
There  ard.nciw  about « 33,000  Chippewas,  one* 
half  of  which  is^in  Canada  and  the  other  in  the 
United  States;  . 

'         .  John  Hubebt  QmNTN. 

CH^PE^A  FALLS,  Wis.,  town  and 
county-seat  yf/Cnippewa  County.  It  is  on  the 
Chippewa  Riven  and  the  Chicago^  Milwaukee, 
and  Saint'  Patit  and  the  Minneapolis,  Saint 
Paul  and  Sault^  Sainte  Marie  railroads,  12  miles 
northeast  of  £au  Claire.  It  contains  the  County 
Insane  Asylum,  (f}e  State  Home  for  the  Fceble- 
Minded  and  a  %ne  county  courthouse.  Tone 
Rock  battleground,  near  the  city,  is  of  interest 
as  the  scene  of  a  ,Sioux-Oiibway  Coi^flict.  The 
citv  h^s  fipc' Water  power,  carries  pn  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  lumber,  and  manufactures 
beet  sugar.  Cnairs,  sashes  and  doors,  flour, 
shoes,  gloves,  beer,  woolen  goods,  foundry  prod- 
ucts, etc.  It  is  especially  noted;  however,  for 
the  pure  spring  water  which  is  obtained  from 
the  Chippewa  Springs  and  which  is  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  th'^  .United  States  and  to  the  Orient. 
It  has  daily,  and  weekly  newspapers,  two  na- 
tional banks  and  an  assessed  property  valuation 
of  12,000,000.  Settled  in  1838,  it  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1870.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered tmder  a  general  State  law  by  a 
mayor  and  a  council.    Pop.  8,893. 

CHIPPING  SPARROW,  one  <rf  d»  most 
widely  spread  ano  familiar  'of  North  American 
sparrows- (Si fiseHa  saciaUs)^  seen  in  summer  by 
every  I  roadside  and  in  every,  garden  of  the 
.Ututed  States  east -of  the  high  plains  and  north- 
ward to  Labcadori  and  Great  Slave  Lake.  The 
^clHpyy^ .  is  .  of .  small  size,  has ;  the  streaked 
brown  and.f^rayplumage.of  the  sparrow  and  is  to 
be  distuigmshectat  a  «lance  by  its  chesmut.cap 
and  plain  white  j^reast.  It  comes  from  the  south 
in  eai^  spring  and  makes  its  home  fearlessly 
near  the  hou&c^,  forming  a  neat  oiest  in  some 
bush  or  v^n^,  wl^fire.  its .»« efify,.  trilliog  song  is 


fl^rd  tttitil'late  summer.  The  nest,  made  of 
grasses  and  fine  twigs  is  always  lined  with 
hoi^sehairs;  and  this  sparrow  is  often  called 
•hair-bird.*  The'  five  eggs  are  greenish  blue, 
^rsely  Sf^eck(ed  with  brown.  It  feeds  its 
young,  of  which  two  broods  are  frequently 
Yaised,  Mi  kphids,  small  caterpillars  ana  other 
(ustiatly  tniurknis)  insects;  and  at  other  times 
•is  a  dingent  eater  of  weed-seeds.  Both  these 
-services  contribute  to  the  beneficial  effect  of 
its  odienrise  delightful  presence,  and  its  home, 
^shofcfld'  b^  shielded  irom  harm. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
^^SmPr^f  F.Max  Mfiller  (5  vols.).  A  col- 
lectitm  of  special  studies  incidental  to  the"  au- 
thor's editing  of  a  fibrary  of  the  *  Sacred  Books 
;6f  the  East.'  The  several  volumes  cover  vari- 
ous fields,  as  follows :  (1 )  *The  Science  of 
Kcligi<yn> ;  (2>  ^Mythology,  Traditions  and  Cus- 
toms' ;  (3)  <L1te<:ature,  Biography  and  AntJqui- 
t§fe>;'  (4)  *Chiefly  the  Sdence  of  Language > ; 
(3)  '  <^Mi*ellane<>tfs^  '  and  later  topics.  Al- 
Ihough  they  arfe  the  Result  of  'occasional  work,* 
their  ^wealth,  of  material  and  thoroughness  of 
'treatment,  and  the  importance  of  the  views 
,  presented,  give  them  not  only  interest  but  per- 
manent value.  On  many  of  the  points  treated, 
discussion  is  ^tlU  open  and  some  of  the  views 
advanced  by  Professor  Mulfcr  may  come  into 
doubt;  but  his  contributions  to  a  great  study 
will  not  soon  lose  their  value. 

CHlbUtCiaiQUI  palm,  cheTce-chclce 
iLeopoldinia  piassaba).  a  native  9f  Brazil, 
where  it  is  called  piassaba.  It  grows  m  swamps 
and  along*  riyer  banks.  Its  thin-stalked,  pin- 
nate leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  and  it  is  the 
source  6i'  a  fibre  which  is  used  for  making 
brashes.  •     •  ' 

^  CHIQUiMULA,  che-ke-moola,  Guatemala, 
Central  American  town  in  the  department  of  the 
same  name  in  the  east  of  Guatemala,  55  miles 
northeast  of  the,  city  of  New  Guatemala.  ^  It  is 
ia,  a  moi(mtainous  region,  has  vahiable  mineral 
deposits  and  a  delightful  climate.    Pop.  6,500^ 

CHIQUINQUIRA,  chg-ken-ke-ra's  Cojom- 
hia,  South  America,  die  largest  town  in  the 
department  o{  Boyaca,  near  the  Suarez,  42  miles 
^est  of.Tunja;  was  an  Inc^ian  place  of  pil- 
grimage before  the  conquest.  In  the  Dominican 
Conventual  Chapel  is  a  miraculous  picture  of 
the  Vii:gin,;and  the  place  is  visited  annually 
by  some.  ^,000  .  pilgrims.  Its  educational 
fadlitles  are  jgood,  there  bein^  one  state 
college,  one  private  college  of  philosophv  and 
letters^  ^ee  colleges  for  women  and  one 
high^  school  for  men.  The  permanent  popula- 
tion IS  about  13.000. 

CHIQUITOS,  che-k^'tdz,  a  race  or  stem 
of  Indians  inhabiting  western  Bolivia.  The 
xhii^f  pupation  of  the  pooplie  ^k^  ^o^  •dis- 
coyered  kv  the  whites  was  agriculture.  Th/^' 
rejected  Spanish  rule  and  European  customs 
imtil  169i,  when,  the  Jesuits  established  a,  mis- 
sion amoag  them*  The  soil  her^  is  rich,  girow- 
ing  vanillay.indi^OL  coitton|  sugar,  e)^..;.  but  for 
want,  .o^  iii^f^ts  tnere  is,  little  cultivation.  The 
polioy,  ^f  the.Jesiiit  missionariesi  has  imade  the 
Chi^uito  langtia^  ^e  predominant '  one  among 
the  natives.  It  U  copious,  and  is  said  to  have 
^a-  semMratie.  vocabulary  for  female  ttscx.  The  size 
and  decojnn|ioQ»  ol  th«' churches 'and  the  perfeo* 
•ikmrol  ilheichuTOh  music  ui  which  the  natives 
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:tak6  a  parti  are  a  cvriou^  moQum^t  ^  te 
perseverance  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  which 
has  succeded  in  unplanting  in  the  midst  of  theae 
solitudes  a  fragment  of  European  civitization. 
In  the  year  1767  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
die  place,  by  Spanish  authority. .  Since  then 
the  Chiquitos  have  not  prospered,  and  their 
numbers  have  decreased  They:  still  cidtivate 
the  sotL  which  is  fertile,  growing  vaqiUai,.  indigo, 
cotton,  sugar,  etc.;  but  for  want  of  joarkets 
there  is  little  ambition  to  raise  large  crpps^  Xhje 
native  population  is  about  22,0(XV  distributed 
s^onglO  missions*  •   '^  r 

CHIRIMOYA,  che^i€-md'-ya,  the  A909 
Httmbolttana,  is  considered  by.  many  to,  be  the 
best  of  the  indigenous  fruits  of  America^  The 
word  is  Aztec  in  origin  and  is  said  to  mean 
*The  fruit  of  the  gods.*  So  highly  esteemed 
was  it  in  the  days  of  the  Aztec  empire  that  thie 
districts  of  Mexico,  fa^ed  for  grpwing  the  best 
varieties  of  chirimoyas,  ,were  reqnireid.  to  pay 
their  full,  contributions  to  the ,  Federal  govern* 
ment  in  this  fruit.  The  interior  r^embles  un- 
colored  ice  cream  in  appearance  and  consist- 
ency, and  for  this  reason  English  and  A^^i^* 
can  residents  in  the  districts  w}icre  thie.^Hiq- 
moya  is  sold  not  unfrequently  call  it  natural 
ice  cream.  The  chirimoya  grows. in  the  hot- 
lands  of  its  habitat  and  in  thf  medium^tem- 
perate  and  the  colder-temper^t^  <altitudes.  2t 
varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  large.  ai>p]e  to 
an  ordinary  pumpkin.  It  contain^  numerous 
large,  dark,  hard  seeds.  . »  j  > 

CHIRIQUI,  che-rc-ke'^  Panama,  formerly 
one  of  the  administuptivc  divisions  of  Colombia, 
adjoining  Costa  Rica;  area,  6.500  square  miles. 
It  is  weU  wooded,  and  has  rLt^n  pasturage,  espe- 
cially on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where  the  clitn^te 
is  very  moist  The  Cordill.eras.  tbat.o^^upy  the 
interior  reach  thdr  highest  point  ih' the  volcano 
of  Chiriqui  (11,265  feet).  Chief  town,  David. 
On  the  north  coast  i$  a  spacious  lagoon  about 
.35  miles  long  and  extending  inland  from  12  fo 
15  miles,  wim  a  depth  of  water  for  tfce  larger 
ships.    Pop.  45,000. 

CHIROOALE,  krr6*gal,  or  MottBE-LfeAu*. 
si  small  lemur  of  the  genus  Ckirogale,  native  e*- 
clusivety  to  Madagascar,  especially  f .  Coouer- 
ell  It  lives  In.  trees  and  at.  the  approadi  of 
the  dry  season  curls  up  in  a  ho|loyi(  place  in  a 
tree  and  sleeps  until  the  rainless  time  is  ovef. 
Like  hibernating  animals  of  cold 'regions,  it 
accumulates  a  large  deposit  of  fat  bcfote  be- 
coming torpid;  and  when  it  wakes  it  hds  re- 
gained its  normal  condition,  li  fJeed^  on  fruity 
and  insects  and  builds  a  nest .  somewhat  like 
a  bird's.'  Four  other  species  are  known  whose 
habits  are  similar,  generally,  to  those  off  the 
lemurs  (q.v.),  especially  thei.gaIag6$;;itD  ^uhich 
they  are  closely  allied* 

CHIROMANCY,  kfro^mftn^, 'thf^  pr^ 
tice  of  attempting  to  forebell  the  ftttif^e  of  a 
T>cr^n  by  inspecting  the  Ihies  df  his  Kand.  in  thfe 
markings  of  which  chiromancy  prdf  eJses  to  see 
a  line  df  life  and  ^  Itne  ot  fortune,  Ih  the  gen- 
feral  acceptation  of  the  term,  diiroiiianty,  afndng 
stildents*  of  the  so-tailed  art  of  iJalmi«ry,  h 
restricted  to^'the  sense  bf  f6frctelling:'the  future 
by  means  of  an  examination  of  fh«r  palm  bfth^ 
hand,  while  ckirosophy  is  applied  to  the  inter- 
pretive science  of  the  hamd.  It  wiH  be*  thus 
readily  seen  that  the  two  terms  teve  a  ten- 
-doncy  toiovlerlai^  one  anotfaeirj'nAB'll  tscicM^ 


.durom^ficy-orriralmifatiy  4^1s,4pii^  ih^  ^v«n 
^0imts',(9£<the  band,  their  Kne»  ^d  tht;  inter- 
la4^ng«,9i  the  laftei:.  Thft  i^aM^s  jniven  lo  these 
,mounU,  J wh^r,  Saturn,  ..  4P9Uo,f  Mercury, 
{V^usi  Mars,  apd  the.,Mi<¥>Q^  onoe  connect 
^h^  prance  pit  .(Jsixom^^oy  ..wUb  the  art  of 
divination  ft»  carried  on  by  nmnl  ol  a  stud^y 
!of  the  4ta«»i..  Thettomii.of  imgit^  la  situated 
at  [the  ba9e.oi  the-;ir»t<fin0K;ii&.4hltt  «tf  Sattum, 
the^ .  niddk  /fi«|»evtj :  IhaX  /Pi>  Afolbr .  the  ring 
fingers  thMi. off  M#rwry»t  tbeOittfo  inger;  that 
of  the  Mpan»f  the  wrist';  ,that  of  Venus,  the 
thumb;  .whil<  that,  of  liars  is  beneath  .that  of 
^drcuty:  The  system  iaffs  (down  four  great 
hnes;  life^  head,  .heart  and  £6rttin€.  the  first 
thre^of  whioh:ar&  teliMed  «the.«trimty  of  hu- 
man-^exist^nbe/  that  ia  to  sa^,  ,aeasation,  intel- 
digenod  aod  action^  ■ .  Length  x>£  tiff,  possibility 
tot  diacase,,  ill  litalth  .and  lother.  misfortunes  are 
•determined  by  tfae^Hnrof  liffe  which,,  fiollowing 
-themoiiint  oif  Vanus^  meets,  the  itnd>of  the  head: 
int«llect6al  (tuality>farir  thh  Jine  .o£  >the  head 
crossing  the  ij^sllm'  obliquely  .if rom.  Tnpiter  to 
Mars;  estonatioii  of  character  by  tae  line  of 
.the '  heart  ;Ocdssing>  the  liand  horiiiontaUy  from 
Jupiter  to  McrcupTi'  While  .dhiromkncy  as 
studied  IB.  the. Middle  Ages  wfas,  in  some  re- 
spects, almost  as' complicated  tas<astn»l(^,  yet 
it :  was  0ovevned  by  the  <ine  gcasval  principle 
that  strong,  lo^  lines  indicated  strength  of 
chliracter  and  'were  generaHy  favorable,  while 
short,  obscure  <nr  illHlefinea  'hnes:  bore  the 
-opposite  impcn-f.  '^So  it  ^wasi:  widi  -  the  mounts. 
All  :dearly-dtfi*ed  tnonnu  denoted  a  certain 
quality  in  the  individual,  while  the  dimness  or 
total  absence  *oi  the  mount  indicated  weakness 
•Of  absence  of  .  the;  fivaji^.  a  Id  tB^? raV  the 
mount  ifiditate4  ihe  qWlijfes  SSnected  in 
mytholQgv  with  th^  character  wtwse  name  it 
bore  Thus  Jupiter  denoted  jovi^thty,  love, 
honor;  Saturn,  wisdoni,  prvldence,  'success; 
Apollo,  noble  asnirations  arid  .love  of  the 
beautiful;  Mars  (tn^*  god  of  ^ar),  courage  and 
resolution;  Mercury  (the  culture  god)  love  of 
science,  industry,  triads  commerce  ana  the  ac- 
tivities Cif  life;  lie  M,opA  'fthe  goddess  of 
dreams),  a  dreamy  dispp^tion  ajpd  strong  moral 
character;  Yenus  Ctbe  go^dQ$s  of  love)  amor- 
ous temperament 'and. love  for  ;fhys}cal . beauty. 


and  their  relation  .  to  onib  aiii^ffler-  to  the 
lines  and  to  the  xhouhti,  ^^.weU'a,?  to  ihe  shape 
and  formation  of  the  paim,t  i&^  fingers,  the 
naijs  and  other  physical  attVibuUs. 
;  Chiromancy  is  a  very  ancient  practice  and 
seems  fo  have  been  at  <Hie  time  fn  pretty  general 
use  a'n^ong  mojt  of  the  peoples  ot  Europe,  of 
India  and  of  Eg>'pt,  It  very  probably  had  its 
ori^n  in  the' ceremonies  by  fhe  medicine  men, 
divmeri  and  prie^s  Jbf  •  ivety  pr&ilkivtl  itiniei,  to 
idetermiile  good  and  badioineiis:'.The  Assyrians 
Hebrews,' <3ialdaean8,  Greeks  'and  .Romans  paid 
particalar  attention*  to  the  itaidy  ^f  chiromancy. 
Prom  a  purely  priestly' institation  it- degraded 
until  it  bedame  ia  tool  m  the.hanik"6£  kuiscrnpu- 
lotts  fortune*  tellers  Who  wetC  of ttn  ^s  ignorant 
and  etednlotts  as'theh-  dupei.' <©ttt' before  it 
'arrived  at  this  latter  Jta^e,  i^'liitd'' reached  a 
9>09ftion  where '!«' was  looked  upon' as  bnng  as 
ncact  a  Science'  and  as  worthy  of  tateftd  study 
n%  any  of  the  sciences  of  the-  agei  Men  of  the 
<hi^est  tatik,  ^pofiiUdli,  intettig«tioe  ^^  ednca- 
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dbn  gsve'their  ^me  to.  its  'Studhf.  Already,  in 
tW  eariy  Mlddie  Ages,  tfc  had  >Mfcun  to  datni 
tte  -atieiitioiir  of  the  stodiatift'and^a  rUttle  lateri 
the  ati.  w»  betng  fradised  hy  a  prolessional 
dtea^  iwiliQ  look  we;  place  of  (the  ejected  [pagan 
pnti^tSi  and  easploaeaitber  nc}i.>and]^oor:^il6e» 
But  att^  .w)u  prikctised  palmistty .  wete:  ik>lf  of 
tfua.idass;  for:' there  were  imany  whb  vhk 
doubted]^  believed  in  the  art,  wfaioh^wasi  t^ofi^ 
in.  $ck9<m  and  coUegesw.  H<»wtver,  in  antj^ge  of 
jBT^treme  ignorance,,  the  temptation  to  exploit i a 
wiUu^  public- bieoame  gp^oMiUW  .^reat^r;  and 
cbirom^mcy  deg^ei:ar^:  i«4o!  paUn^ry.and  tb9 
Jitter  into  *loTti|fte. tMli^'    ■      ")     ^  '     .   !-, 

CHIRON,  ki'rSn,  in  Greek  mythalogK»  the 
$on.of'|Cxoqo9  (Sat«,im^.^nd  Philyra.^  Kronos 
as^med'  the  shape  of  ahexsei  in  tht»  aniot|r> 
to  deceive  his  wife  Rhea.  .'T)|e  shape:  of  Ghipoik 
thecezCore,  ^^z^  half  that  ol  a  m^,  half  that  of 
a  hor^e.  >  Ik  point  af  fact,  Cbiro^.^Wt^  on^  fc>{ 
tn^  Centaurs.^.  He  was  celeprat/s^  tarQUgn.  i^lj 
Greece  for  iiis  wisdom  and  acquirements; :ao4 
the  ^eate«t  prince3  and  nero^  of  the  time 
wcije  represented  a^Vhis  pupHj^  He  was.  par^ 
ticMl^rly  dolled  in  surgery,  when  H,erculef 
drove  ihe  Centaurs  from  Mount  r elion,  ■  they 
took  refuge  with  Chiton  in  Malea;  but  their 
-enemy  pursued  thenii '.  even  into  this,  retreat 
and  unfortunately  the  old  teacher  was  wounded 
with  a  misdirected  arrow.  The  speedv  opera- 
,tiQn  of  the  poison  in  which,  tije  arrow  had  been 
dipped  rendered  remedies  u/seless;  and  Chiron 
suffered  the  severest  torments.  The  gods,  ait 
his  prayer,  put  an  end  to  "his  lif^  though  his 
nature  was  immortal  b^  reason  of  his  descent 
from  Krono§,  After  ms  deatti  he  was  placed 
among  the  stars  and  becanai.e  the  constellation 
Sagittarius.  ,      , 

CHIROPODY,  ,tlie  treatment,  by  e^iperti 
male  and  female,  oi  hand  and  human,  f^oot  dt»- 
e^ses  and  malformations^  ^rst  becoming  denr 
nitely  known  to  scienpe  m  the.tatter  part. of  the 
18th  century^  In  1785  a  pubUcaition  ajjpeared  in 
London  under  the  title  ^(Thiropodologi^^  treat- 
ing in  a  scientific  manner  the  causes  ol  corn^, 
warts,  bunions,  etc.,  with  a  detail  of  the  mo^ 
successful  methods  of  removing  all  defdri^itles 
of  the  nails  and  of  preserving  or  restoring  to 
the  feet  and  hands  their  natural  soundness,  and 
beauty.        ;.  • 

AA'hen  this  and  subsequent  announcements  of 
^  similar  nature  firsit  became  ^nown,  tUe  n^me 
was  made  |he  subject  of  much  jesting  And  ad- 
verse critiasm.  In  a  magazine  then  current  the 
name  was  condemned  as  ^'^new-fangled*  This 
evidently  did  not  discourage  the  cultivators  or 
patrons  of  the  science,  for  during  the  Vanic  year, 
or  early  in  1786,  a  •chiropodist*  opened  his 
establishment  in  the  Ehgtish  capital  atld  did 
a  thriving  business.  '^  . 

"  By  degrees  the  idea  of  having  special  Jtarc 
taken  of  the  hands  and  feet  spread  tftronghout 
Great  Britain.'  Otie  hundred  vears  after  thfe 
estalvtishmeht  of  ^  ^Cfairopf|)dicaf  Establishment^ 
in  Lonfdon,,  a.  novelist. in  a  magazine  story  re- 
f  erj'ed  to  a  lady  who  had  •finished  her  chirono- 
distry/  and  in  the  sattic  year  a  po|>i^r  London 
t^eMy)  by  referring' to  the  operations  of  chtf Off- 
aiist^'as  Vhtrbp«dy)' igsvethe  stamp  of  anthw- 
fty  '  to'  that  naoK  *  as^  ejcpressive  of  tfae^  craft 
q^alt^.  .1 

•  Dornrir  theiwst  10  years  :chiropody  has  ma^ 
vast  Btridtsi  iji'popidaricstiBiAtion  as  a  usisfid/tf 
jiot  essential^ <act«m«iirthe4i^uiastion  of/perfMt 


per^oiMl  bomfe^  dodclhattHnes$..Mn.att  large 
ciftea  'die  list  o£  operators  an  this  Une  includea 
many  nen  ^d  women  hig^y^  skilled  in  the 
tfsiifNMr  treatment  of  diseased  and  mal-formed 
basd^  and  feet.  This  is  paitietilarly  true  Of  the 
Ufut^  States,  luHably  New  York  city,  where  s^l 
bametf'  shof s  of  any  pretensiotis  now  have  a 
woman  in ^atDeiulaacb  who  undertakes  to  cleanse 
%nd  pttriiy'the  hands  of  customers  while: they 
afienmder*the  ^soothing  influeace  of  razor  and 
lather  bmshu 

>  Latterljp  there  has  been  a  clear  disUnelion 
dra^am  h^ween  tbe  -  st»eciaUsts  who^  like  the 
women  whalikve  theurheadqudurters  m  the  pal* 
aces  ofitonsbraal  artists,  attend  only  to  thd 
hand^  and  others, moistlyaieti,  who  give  their 
hiteatioa.  principally  to  Uie  feet  The  formdr 
announce  themselves  to  be  ^manicures^^  thft 
jadidzi^^dBbrD^odbti^  The  chinopodisft,  as  a  rule, 
^'ffi^y ^ahfiedin  1x)th  dtvis^ns  of  the  worlq 
. '  .The  <SBfvice  of  chiropodists  and  manicures 
has  bcoenittt  r so '  dgsentiai  iand  elabocate  that  <  it 
iu>ir-)cinl|raucet>  anr^cxtended  vocabulaiy  of  its 
own.  Surgical  instrument  makers  have  a  special 
lSepai:(MieQ|}  fo^r«impJiement8  used  by  chiroi><>dical 
fipi^ratQfrsL]  The  skiU  with*  wihich  theise  implex- 
meats;  tnimy  lo  f  them  -  of ,-  razdr-^Uke  keenness,  are 
mltfiipulated'  bgr' '  competent  operalofis  i$*  little 
3hort  -of  marvfslofia.  Holdtt^  the  hand  or  foot 
of  the :  subject  gedtly,  yet  with  .a  vi^e-Uke  «rift 
ihcr  defilx  tom'theix;  wrists,  to  bring:, the  insinif 
ments  exactly :tor,the»req|iiired  position  around 
or  4»eneath  each  nail,^an4  although  the  slightest 
mvx»in  Akovemetit  sftay.mean  the  crippl£ag  of 
tAe  p^r&o«  nndek:  treatm^t,  accidents  of  a^y 
kuid  am  vefy  rare  indeed. ,  See  Bunion  ;  Coaif  ^ 
Nail  ;  Wart.'  ... 

; '  .CinRttPRACtlC.  Defined.— Chiroprac- 
tic ib  a  tnmt  'ghr^ni  to  the  'stud>r  and  application 
of  a  ttnivertef  philosophy  of  biology,  meology, 
tti«^ophy,'  hsa$ih,  disuse,  death,  the  science 
of  the  cause  of  diseasfe  and  Art  of  permitting 
the'  rCdtoi^tlon^'Of  the  triune  fetationships  be- 
tween all  attributes  necessary  to  normal  cDni»- 
pisite  forms;  to*  harmonious  quantities  and 
«QU4Ktie8  i)y  placing' in  juxtaposition  the  atv- 
ttormal  Concrete' portions  of  definite  mechanical 
portions  wi&  each  other,  by  hand;  thus  coi^ 
rectingiaU^  Oibluxations  of  the  spine,  atbs  to 
t20C(^x*  indnsiye;  f or '  the  purpose  of  fsrmit- 
iing  the  'r&cteatiQn  of  all  normal  cychc  cni> 
rehtS(  throAsh  nei^ei»  that  were  formerly  not 
permitted  to  be  transhiitted,  through  impiit^ 
ment,  but  hai^e  now  assumed  their  normal  sizfe 
and  ckp^itv  *  f dr  conduction  as  thev  emanate 
itbrottgfa  intervertebral  foramina -^  the  eacpi^st- 
«i6ns'  of '  which  were  formerly  excesssre  or 
paVtiaHy  lacking-^ named  disease. 

'Hi»toric*l*^The  first  Chlropt-actie  adjtist*- 
ment  of  a  vertebi^  was  given  in '  S(Q)tember 
4895,  by'  I>r.  D.  D.  Pakner.  Neither  the  art 
nor  •'  science  *  was  formed  at  this '  time  ItB 
gvtmch  remained  praetittaifyi  dormant  tin  1Q05, 
since  w^hich'time  Uis  son;iB.  J.  Palmer,  D<€i, 
-PhiC^'has  d^velooeditinto.a  welMefulcd  noia- 
tfaerapeutioai  phtlosolihyi  science  aiMi  art. 'that 
has  no 'TeseiMiiadce  tor  emi^  therapeutical  .metfaod. 
^Healdi  (.eiMi^ty)  b-restOfed<by  xaoaipletiitgr  the 
■mental]  and  phyMeal.  cLreuMs ;  re&H^rinS'  th«  )cuk- 
ireots.:  of ;  i;9rcle^  ^nii  > mental  inatpukes.  aeliifg 
Aakow^  the/materiaitigellci^ ;  to  .replace  the  i ufl 
qnotaiof  poaittre  fwitbran  ^qoiivaleftt  nesative^; 
tjitaiMiUMig'ithe)  2»e«hveiran0ertt»f  thetintdDigetit 
nnmateriality  into  the  mechanical  <G€(rforeal(.:to^ 
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he  noitnal' psydiofi^ysical  unit;  to 
the  triunity  of  creation,  transmis* 
resskm;  to  re-establish  equilibrium 
Abstract  and  concfetCi  all  of  which 
;  replacing  specific  disordered  con- 
ical anatomy  which  permits  adjust-i- 
1  that  one  law  of  two  principtes  — 
ffect  —  the  rules  and  manner  of 
f  which  are  uni<)ue  and  unlike  any 
timulative  or  inhibitive  movements 
tis  used  by  any  other  school. 
— *And  in  the  beginning,  God,*  as 
nee  as  philosophy.  I>ecapitate  a 
lead»  shovring  that  life  centres  in 
there  known  as  mind;  passes  to 
ind  is  there  known  as  nenre  force  i 
nal  nerves,  there  known,  as  mental 

1  spinal  cord  induces  degeneration^ 
>n  spinal  cord  induces  paralysis; 
tipon  a  spinal  nerve  causes  disease 
s  beneath.  Section,  pressure  and 
are  relative  tenns,  each  producing 
:  effect 

nfitter  doses  a  valve  to  shut  off 
[>er  shuts  a  faucet  to  diminish  flow 
lectrician  turns  off  the  button  to 
V  of  electricity;  the  same  ia  also 
I,  as  above  outlined,  any  section, 

constriction  reduces  the  flow  of 
ain  (where  originated)  to  tissue 
expressed)  as  function. 

itiipossible  except  with  surgery  or 
ntents;  pressure  impossible  except 
:  fractures  or  dislocations;  con- 
>ugh  are  frequent  occurring  witk 

0  vertebrate  excepted. 

is  encased  t^Mru  ac$Qi{d..|>piie;the 
ioal  cord  passed  through  the  spiniU 
ere  fractures  or  dislocations  are 
luxations  of  vertebr^B  are  frequcwit 
mters  constriction, 
rtebrae  are  24  in  number,  separate 
>ther,  they  become  suUuxated  by 
wrenches,  strains,  etc.,.  thereby,  der 

lumen  from  which  issue  spinsJ 
ach  side  on  their  way  to  every 
body.     This  orifice  i&  formed  by 

two  vertebrae  .in  juxtapoattion. 
ing  through  <  being  soft  and  enr 
tnded  by  two  inovafole' hard  8uh^ 
uld  one  of  its  halves  become  dtsr 
reases  the  lumen  and,  the -nerves 
enue  to  escape,  become  constricted, 
does  to  nerves  what  a  foot  \tp<m 

1  do --decreases  the -diameter  and 
e.  thereby  diminishing'  the  carrying 
distant  manifestation  being  notablv 
the  physician  in  pathoiblar  fid4  felt 
It  in  syn^tomatoJogy^ 

ixation  oould  bie  at  3d  lumbiir-r^ 
ticeable  at  aiokle,  three  feet- away, 
c  tor  palpates  ior  thi»  verteb  a1  svbr 
Is  it,  .adjtists  ki  opening  die  fora- 
f  ike  pressured  upon*  the  neifve,  ptfr- 
log  capacity  to  reach  ilormai,  nerte 
0  affected  part — lieaitli  is  restored. 
Id  take  place' in  exact  inverse  ratio 
ifitter  opens'  a  v^lve  to  let^^team 
lice  heat:  or  Hie  pfumber  opens  a 
mit  a;  ftiR'8fr^am>of  water  ta  flow 
wcT»\  or  the  electridatl  turns  op 
i  permit  etectficity  to  return  to  the 
ht.     *••  ■     'I     '    •    'I   /.  •  M  •  - 


'  Ease  fesides  in  t>rigiiutlk>n;  di^^ase  in 
periphery.  That  cause  which  ihald^s  ease  dis- 
ease is  on  the  path  between.  <  As  fslectridly 
Exists  in  only  three  degrees,  viz.,  enough^  not 
enough  or  too  muchi  so  life  exists  in  fliree  de- 
grees:  '  balanced,  In  minfus  or  ctxcess;  •■  Endless 
compncations,  that  seem 'to  <  exist;  reiMRe^nt  not 
enou^  life  (ejg.,  constipation)'  or  too  mudi 
(eg.,  diarrhcea).-  • 

Qiiropractic  finds  the  cause  of  eterjr  dis- 
order-^adjusts  it;  That  which  confuses  and 
has  bewildered  the  masses  for  a^es  ^  now  a 
simple  ptocessl  Physicians  have  studied  ex- 
pressions. Chiropractic  investigates  souite  and 
transmission. 

Chiropractic  is  an  art,  science  and  plnlosophy 
of  locating  and  adjusting  csiuses  rather  'man 
treating  effects^  si  process  of  restoration  of 
life  rather  than  •  stinralating  and  inhibit|tt|g: 
effects  present  in  an  organ.  Chiropractic  is 
()ased  upon  the  clinical  hypothesis  that  man  is 
a  triune  being;  spiritual,  mechanicltl  and  chemi- 
cal; rather  than  the  laboratorical  deduction  that 
he  is  but  diemistty  and  physics.  That  which 
cures  or  heals  is  Innate  Intellectuality  which 
resides  within  the  body  of  the  patient;  not  any 
thing  that  may  be  taken  from  outside  inward. 
The  chiropractor  opens  the  cjiannels,  intellectual 
life  flows  in  quantitv  and  speed  intuitively  — 
health  is  the  inevitable  result. 
•  Statistics.— At  the  present  time  there  are 
between  8,000  and  9,000  chiropractor^  in  the 
United  States.  Otje  or  more  ar^  located  in  19 
foreign  countries.  .  The  attendance  in  the 
various  competent  schools  is  over  1,300  ^an- 
nually. Chiropractors  have  now  received 
licenses  In  several  States  and  a  number  of 
States  have  chiropractic  bills  and.  examining 
4)oards.  Among  the  latter'  are  Connecticut, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Ar- 
kansas and  New  York.  The  chiropractors  in 
their  legislative  policy  arc  opl>osed  to  any  one 
method  being  placed  in  dominance  over  any 
other  method.  They  hold  that  each  method  best 
Jmows  its  problems,  therefore  can  best  regulate 
them  if  given  control  of  the  same  by  State 
legislative  enactment  Chiropractors  through 
their  national  organization  have  been  successful 
in  85  per  cent  of  actions  in  showing  that 
chiropractic  was  not  the  practice  of  osteopathy 
or  medicine.  There  are  several  scientific 
journals  publisHed  devoted  to  the  .development 
and  advaticement  of  Chiropractic.  Conventions 
are  held.  Each  ^  State  and  matiy  cities  have 
thoroughly  established  societies. 
'  .  Sdttcational.*^Thexf  are  several  competent 
.schools.  •  The  Paltpef  school  of  Chiropractic 
sat  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest.  The  course  of  study  in  tliese  insti- 
.^tiofs.  in  point  of"  hours  equals  4,037,  which  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  Ae  average  four  years 
4nedicai  school  exduding  the  hours  used  in 
medical  schoob  for  inateria  medica,  major 
surgenr,  etc  Studies  taught  are  imatomy, 
plor^ology^  symptomatolpgy,  patholo^,  minor 
.Sf^etry,  oi^sXttncSf  microscopy,  chepmstry,  bac- 
teriok)gy>  .gynecology,  biolosT'  (in  r  add^^oai  to 
which  are  tiiose  original  to  Chiropraetjo,  viz., 
icpncles,  equations,  metric  sfystenr,  serous  dfcufat- 
tion,  intellectual  adoption,  adjustment,  palpa- 
llon,  flierve  tracing,  adalyns,  :cwopractic 
orobopedy,  nnouK^ogy,  'restofstion,*  sptnogia^^i 
leto.    Among  the  otter'  modem  0oM  sohoob  is 
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the  Universal  Chiropitictic  Golfege,  alsd  l6obted 
at' Davenport^  Iowa;  The  PiUiburgti  Coltegie 
ol  Chiropractic;  The  Olrver  Chiropractic  Col- 
1^ ;  Oregon  Chiropractic  College ;  Rdtlerfge 
C&ropractic  College.  These  institutions  main- 
tain a  residual  course  jo!  bufficicn€  len^  in 
which  100  per  cent  of  attcndailce  is  recimred. 
Bibliogrmphvw— Firth,  J.  N.,  <Chiropnfetic 
w*«ntiB*nlo^>;  Palmer,  B.  T.,  ♦^MiciScjpnce 


(Vols,  h 


iV,  V.  Vl), 


Vedder/H[.  El,  ^jt'hysiology*;  Loban,  Joy  J^.', 
^Technique  and  Practice  q£-  Chiropractic^; 
Johnson,  dare  P.,  ^A  Treatise  on  the  Science 
oi  Chiropractic  > ;  McNams^ra.  R.  E.,  t^Qii- 
,ropractic  and  Drugkss  Methods.^ 

B-  J.  PA^.MJpl,  T>.C,,  Ph.C. 
President  of  the  Palmer  School  of  Chiropractic, 
Davenport,  Iowa, 

CHIROSOPHY*  the  Interpretive  •  sdeoce 
of  the  hand.    See  Chqouakcy. 

CHIROTBS»  m  zoologx  a  genus  of  San- 
rians^  resembling  the  Chakides  in  their  Vertidl- 
lated  scales  and  the  Amphishoma  in  the  obtuse 
^orm  of  their  head;  but  di&ttQgui$lKd%Dit>  the 
former  by  the  want  of  posterior  f oet,  and  from 
the  latter  by  theit  possession  of  ajsifee^ior  limbs. 
There  is  only  one  known  species^  ^  native  of 
Mexico,  .ChWotes  canfiliculatus  (Cuvier).  It  is 
about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finder,  and 
from  8  to  10  inches  long.  .  Body  flesh- 
colored,  and  covered  with  demi-rings  on  baclc 
and  belly,  alternating  oa  the. sides;  eye  yexy 
minute. 

CHIRU,  chc'roo,  a  large  antelope  (Panthor 
lops  hodgsoni)  native  to  the  plateau  pf  Tibet, 
found  at  an  elevatk>n  of  from.  13,000  to 
18,000  feet  It  is  a.bout  32  inches  t^l,  and 
pale  in  color.  The  buck  has  a.  black  face, 
and  long  horns  like  those  oi  the  gazelle; 
the  doe  is  hornless.  It  is  w^ry  to  a  degree 
that  makes  the  auttunnal  hunts  of  th^.  native 
a  matter  of  patience  as  well  as  of  ddll.*  It' has 
a  thick  covering  of  woolly  hair  of  f awn*gray 
color.  This  fine  antelope  ,  is  related  to  the 
saiga  of  eastern  Russia. 

CHISEL,  an  t^td  tool  for  cutting  wood* 
iron  or  stone,  operated  by  striking  its  upper  end 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet,  or  by  pressure.  The 
form  of  chisel  used  in  carpentry  is  the  most 
familiar;  one  used  in  turnery  has  tlie  cutting 
edge  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness,  one  used 
in  metallurgy  has  the  upper  part  flat  for  re- 
ceiving the  Uow  of  the  hammer,  and  Uie  lower 
part  in  the  form  o£  a  wedge  for  penetrating 
iron  plates  or  barS;  Some  at  the  ^ceks^  fidutti 
in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times  are  believed  to 
have  been  used  as  chisels,  and  these  tools  were 
known  also  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In 
ancient  times  chisels  were  made  of  stone  and 
later  of  various  kinds  of  metals.  The  more 
civilized  of  the  native  tribes  of  America  were 
acquainted  with  the  chisel.  The  Aztecs,  Zapole^ 
cas,  Mixtecas  and  races  of  Yucatan,  Guate- 
mala and  other  parts  of  MexicQ  ma<^  .(^htsels 
of  copper  and  stone.  ' 

CHISKLMOUTH.  See  Chub. 
.  CHISHOLM,  TesM,  piotieer,  guide,  scout, 
interpreter  and  trader:  b.  Tenaeaser  about  1806^, 
d  March'  1868;  Hi^  father  was  a  Seotchmaa 
and  his  mother  a  Chen^ee;  Indian.  He  nii- 
grated  to  thc^  West  while  the  CherokeeS'  co- 
copied  lands  in  Arkansas,  htxa^  mentioned  ^a^ 
me  of  tbe  mcssberftof  thd  (rib^  wUchr  aceoib- 


ipanied  Captain/^DGtaC^^ihiftrpMiM^eTddpedltion 
against  the  Towakon)!!  Itidians  in  Texas,  i^hout 
1827.  -He  was  one: of  the  interpreters  in  the 
comkil  held  with  -the  i Wichita,  fCiowa  and 
Conuuiche  tribes  inj  the  Red  River  country  by 
Coi  .  Heilry  Dddge  and  Gov^  Montfort 
Stokes,' in  1834,  emd  was  prominent  as  a  medta- 
-tor*  in  most'  of  the  councils,  negotiations  and 
treaties  made  between  the  govtsmment  and  tiie 
wild  tribes  of  'tlie  Southern  Plains  from  that 
dme  on.'  He  became  a  trader  among  tl^ 
Comanchfe,  Kiow«  and  other  tribes  of  tbe 
plaiiis^'  and  during  the  course  of  his  trading 
expeditions  he  .rescued  hf  ransom  nine  bap- 
tlre:  children  and  yoirtha  (mostly  Mexic^oi)  all 
of  •  whom*  were  adopted  and  reared  in  the 
family  with  his  own;  children.  Hk  home,  was 
at  Camp  Holmes^* -oo  the  Canadian  Riter.  Ife 
adso  established  land  maintained  trading  posts 
inear  the  present  towns  .of  .Lexington  <and 
Oklahoma  Catv.  At  the.  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  heiwas.tov.a  dme  j^evailed  upon  to  aid 
the  Confederate  ■  autfaovities  in  negotiating 
brevities  of  alliance  wilb  various  tribes  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  bdty  in  the=  latter  part  .of  1861, 
was  found  among  the'  refugee  .Indians  who  iol- 
lowed  Opolhleyahaia.  northward  to  an  asyhimin 
Kansas.  Tipng  o£  life  in  the  refugee  canq)S)  he 
soon  drifted,  we^ward  to.  the  ibouth  of  the 
Little  Arkansas,  wfceJre.the  Wichita  and  affii- 
iiated  tribes  of  Indiams  had  sdttkd  temporarily 
and  wfaer^  he>  engaged- in  trader  In  the  spring 
of  1865,  be  went.,  soutk  from,  the^  Arkansas  to 
the.  valley  of:  the  4]ppec  Washita  on  a  trading 
trip*  the  road  oviev  which  be  traveled  being,  ever 
afterward  known. adi  the  Chi^olm' Trail,  de»- 
tined- to:  become  famous  during;  the  da^ysi  of  the 
M9verldnd  cattle  traflk*  4b  the  autuoftn  of  that 
ryear  be  was  active  m  perstiading  the  hostile 
Cemanebe  and  Kiowa .  leaders  to  attend  the 
pence  council  at  the  mouth,  of.  the  Little  Arkan- 
sas. :  He  was  repined  to  have '  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  U  ilndian.  languages^  hence  this 
frequent  demand  for  his  services  as  an.  inter- 
preter by  army  .officers, r  expl(p»rei;s  and  jsur- 
yeyors.  Consult  Lieutenant ^hiople's  narrative 
in  the  ^Pacific  Railway  Reports.'.2ilso'< Kansas 
Historical  Society.  Collection'  (Vol.  V,  pp.  90, 
93;  Vol.  VII.  p.  48d;  Vol.  VlH  p.  17^) ;  also 
Andreas'^  ^History  of  Kans.as>  (p;  J3$5).. 

\  CHISHOLM,  Williui  Wallnce*  American 
official:  b.  Morgan  Count)/;  Ga^  6  Pec  1830; 
d  De  KaR>,r  Miss.^  13.  May-  1877.  After^  die 
Civil  War  a  f usipn  of  white.  Unionists  and 
negroes  elected  ]hiin  sheriff.  In  1877  a  long 
standing  personal  and  political  feud  between 
Chishplm  and  an  opposing  faction,  led  by  Tohn 
W.  Gully,  came  to  a  heal.  On  26  April  GuJly 
was  waylaid  and  niurdeVed.  His  friends  ac- 
cused Chisholm  and  his  party  of. the  crime. 
Chisholm  and  four  others  were  arrested  on  the 
morning  of  29  April,  and  his  wife,  daughter 
'and  s6n  aocompaniedldm  to 'jail  which  jSvas 
shortly  after  atudced  hy  the  mob;  Chtdholm 
and  his  daughtei-ireceiving  wotmds  that  iater 
proved  fatal,  -while  the  son  was' killed  in  Ins 
father's  arms  fay  a  i^ot  from  one.of  the- lead- 
era  of  the  asssnlants.  <  lo  D^xmber  1877. 
Walter  Riley,,  a  negro,  confessed  tihat  he  baa 
murdered  Gullvy  and  denied  any  knowledge  or 
^complicity  <m  die  part  of  Chishohn  or  th^  latr 
ter's'  associates:  Consult  Wdls,  ^Chisholm 
Massacre*  .(1S78).  >  ^Kettiper  Cbuntv;  Vindir 
cated*  gives  the  Democratic  side  of  the  affair. 
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CHi&HOJbM  V.  080K0IA,  in  the  Unitefl 
States  Supretne  Court,  the  ^se  which  led  the 
several  States  to  protect  themselves  from  legal 
responsibility  .h>  individuals,  while  retaimng 
kgar  powers  of  aggressltDtt.'  The  colistittition 
'provided  (Art.  iii,  sea  2)  :  *The  jndidal  porwer 
shall  extend  to  all  cases -^  between  a  State' and 
'citizens  of  another  State.*  Under  thisi  prch 
vision.  Maryland  was  doedsoon  after  the  adof^ 
'ti6n  of  the  constitntion,  add  acknowledged 
pirocess  by  her  attomey-^general ;  but  the  case 
was  oempromisedf.and  the  qoestidn  of  iurisdto- 
tion  did  not  come  up.  On  11  July  1792,.  Aidv- 
-ander  Chisholm  of  South  Carolinsf,  as  legatee  in 
an  inheritance  case,  served  1  process. 'bn  the 
Cpovemor  and  attorniey^general  of  Georgia  to 
appear  before  the  Au^t.  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Geoxigia  instructed  its  attorne)^ 
general'  not  to.  appear,  and  iti  connsel  >to 
enter  a  denial  that  States  cotdd  be  sued 
by  individuals,  or  that  the  Supreme  CoUirt 
ihad  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,*  but  not  tb 
•argue  the  case.  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  all 
the  court,  except  Iredell  of  North  Carolina, 
.found  that  the  court  had  such  jurisdiction;  aha 
a  writ  of  inquiry  was  issued,  b«lirnot  served  b«- 

I  cause  Georgia  passed  an  act  ^aaddiig  service  oif 
it  a  capital  ofiense.  Virginia  was.  as  angry  as 
Georgia;  and  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the 
constitution  was  idtroduted  into.  Congress, 
{lassed  by  two-liiirda  of  'faoCh  Houses  5  March 
1794,  ratified  by  the  States  and' declated- in 
force  8  Jan.  1798.  It  reads:  ^The  iudidal 
power  of  the  United  Statts  shall  not  be  coin- 
stmed  to  extend  to  aiiy  suit  in  law  or  ^uity, 
commenced'  or  proseciitted  against^  one  of  the 
United  Si^tts  l^'chiiens  oi  aMMher  State;  or 
by  citizens  Or  subjects  of  any  fdreign  state.^ 
Efforts  'Wtere'  made  to  giit  af<6tmd  this  Federal 
law  Irf' having  a  citizen 'asmgn  his  claikn  td'thb 
State  of  hi»  domicile  and'  faivitig  the  suit  theti 

■  brought  in  the  namd  of  this  State.  But  it  was 
h^ld  that*  this  could  not  be  done  (New  Yatk-yi. 
Lotffsiatta)'.   -■■'■' 

CHISLEHURST,  England,  town  inKeiii, 

II  miles  southeast  of  J-ondon.  .  It  was  long  the 
residence  of  Camden,  the  antiquary,  and  was  th.c 
residents  of  Napoleon  III  froip  his  dethrone- 
ment till  his  death  in  1873.  His  body  and  that 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  (killed  In  Zululahd'ln 
'1879)  reposed  here  until  iWir  removal  to  Farn- 
bordugh  ki  1888.    Pop.  8,666. 

,  CHISLEU,  CHISLEV  or  KlSLEV,.ln 
the  Jewish  calendar  the  third  ;nonth  of  the  civil 
and  die  ninth  .of .  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The 
name  w^s  not  adqpted  till  after  the  captivitj;, 
and  does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  Scripture^. 
CJiisleii  begins  with. the  new  mppn  of  December. 
The  fea^t  of  the  Dedication  p»f  the  ,Tc:mptc 
began  on  the  2S*th  pf  Oiisleu,  and  continued  for 
pij^ht  days.   .      '  ,     ,        .     /    .  "       ,' 

JCHISWICK»  Em^nd,  town  oi.  Middle^ 
<on-4fhfi  Thaibes  RiVer,  seven  )an4  ooe-^balfi  0ules 
wftrft-sonthiffrest  of  5aint  Paul's,  London^  Cott- 
ons a^chhrth  said,  to  datie  in  part  Irom  the  12fefa 
^  13thcentiiry,  charity tehools  established  in 
.1707,  gardttiis  df  Ifafe  HortidMltural  Society  and 
rthd  gitivebf 'Hogartk  Foxtand  C:anning  both 
died  at'(Dfai9Widc  Hom^  thfi>  seat  of  the  .Duke 
ol'  D^vonshit^e.  ii^has  a  consdderahle  brerwing 
and 'extensive' trade  tti  market  gardening.  Large 
open  air  haths?  wtr^hei^  erctttfd  in  19MK  Pop. 
38,772.    .■  ■•     .',^.><s  ■, ,.       r  .    ?..,,. 


'  CHITAU>RUG.  a  iofrn'  b  Myaofcv  Brit- 
ish India;  capital  of  a 'district  di  the  aame  name, 
128  ihiles  •nocth-northwesfc  .of  Seringa^atam; 
nOCed  for  its  great  foiitreM^.wiiidi  was  tmsuc- 
oessiuUy  attacked  by:  Hydor  All  in  177^  cap- 
.tundd.  lor  hifldi  in  177%  aund  made  the  place  of 
indprisovment  o£  General  Matthews  by  Tippoo 
Sniubr.iii  1783.    '     '  -'^ 

>  CMITJN  (At.  jccru^,  tunic),  or  CHITINE, 
ki'tih  ( CuHjiNjOA  the.  horny  sttbstiincc  which 
gives  firmness  to  the '  tegUmcntary  system  and 
other  |>arti  of  the  Crttstocea,  Anxthnida  and  in- 
sects;-probably  also  the  carapace  of  the  R6t<tr 
ioAd  coiisistsof  it  It  is  left  when  the  ibove 
striKitni'es  are  exhausted  successfvely  with 
akoiio!,  edi^,  'water,  acetic  acid  and  alkalis. 
It  is  colorless  and  amorphous,  and  is  usually 
classed  a  proteid.  It  is  dissolved  br  concen- 
tinted  mineral  \acids  without  the -induction  of 
color.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  sol^ti<^  of  potash, 
even  when  hoiUng;  neither  .dots  IV  give  the 
characteristic  i  reactkms  With  Milton's  or 
Scknkxftfs  tttsta. 

•-  CHI1X>N,  fcrtofi  (Gr.  x^rup-  tunic),  a 
'gfenus  of  Mollosca  aifd  the  common  name  of 
•the^afne/'Ckfe  dhell?  of  which  aire  boat^^haped, 
\and  x:onsist  of  a  median  series  of  synnnetrical 
;^laies,  folding  ot*et*  tach  other;  and  implanted 
'm  thfe  mantie,  the  ntarg^nal  zone  of  whidi  is 
^tudded  with  spic«(es.  It  >is  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family  VhitonidiB  df  the  class  Ampki- 
neura.  The  chitons  cltnig  firmly  to  roiks, 
etc.,  by  means  of  the  powerful  foot,  .m^ny  of 
them  resisHng  the  heaviest  beat  of  the*  surf. 
Only  veiy  small  species  (Chtrthifieura.  etc.)  arc 
'fourid  on  the  east^n  Atlantic  Opast,  but  larger 
•spfrciei  occtir  in  Florida  and'  the  Gulf  of 
•Mexico,  while  California  has- the  giants  of  8  or 
•10  inches  of  the  gcnns  Cryptoehiton.  Consult 
Cooke,  -^Mollusca^   (New  York  1895). 

,'.  CHITON,  krton,  the  undergarment  of  the 
.ancient  Greeley.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was 
worn  -by  the  ineij  only ;  in  later  times  rfiere  were 
two  forms,  and  the  chiton  was  worn  by  both 
sexes.  The  Dorian  chiton  was  sleeveless,,  reach- 
ing about  to  the  kneesi  and' usually  left  ftiore 
or  less  open, on  the  right  side.  The  Ionian  was 
a  long  tunic  reaching  to  the  f?et,  closed  on  the 
sides,  sometimies  sleeveless,  but  often  with  short 
or  Jlon§  slecvcsj  Both  forms  were  usua^y  worn 
.belted  m  at  the,  waist  . 

<  CHITOR,  orCHITTORB,  India,  a  town 
and  fort  of  Hindustan,  in  the  native  state  of 
Ootdeypore,  Rajputana,  oti  the  Gamneri  River, 
about  70  miles  .northeast  of  Ae  town  of  Oodey- 
port.  The  town  was  for  several  centuries 
.Capital  of  Ood^ypore,  and  Was  far  more  pros- 
•perou^  and  wealthy  thsfeti  it  is  at  present.  It 
still  comains.tnany  temples.  The  fort,  formerly 
c^nsid^ed  one  of  the  strongest  in  Ii\dia,  stands 
Upon  a  high  l-ock  overlooking  the  t6wn.    Pop. 

woBw  :      ■•    .. 

CHITRAt,  chit-ral',  British  India,  a  native 
state,  having  Yasin  and  Gilgit  on^t^^  cast,  Swat, 
Dir  and  Bajaur  6n  the  south,  Katiristan  6ti  the 
soathwtbi-mnd-'tfac  HindttKu6h.*llount£lis  on 
^e  horth^  and  novtbwesi.  Through  it  fk>ws  in  a 
somlbresf  directron  '6ie  Oiitral  or  Kmar  or 
•Knsbkar  Rivbr,!  a  ^tiibutary  of'  the  dCabui,  and 
-on  it,  i^ah6iit  Wt.  36*  N.,  stAnds'the.tdwn  of 
<niitntb  at  a  iwigbt  ^^of.ciilore  .thai<i;00»  feet 
•above.  s^fl0veli>  Tbd; people  dire  Mo^faohs,  but 
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i9ostJ3r  3iMS)k.a  .language  dQ8ely<  akw  toi  dttt 
oi  their  neighbors  in  ICafinstati.  Upper  Chitral. 
with  it»  capital,  Masiu;,  i&  closely  connected 
with  Gilgit.  Lower  Chittal  enjoyed  till  recent 
tisMS  undisturbed  tndependeace;  but  in  1894 
an  English  f esident  and  saall  body  jo£  trooris 
•were  aurrOunded  and.  besieged  in  Chitral,  tbe 
consequeoce  of  which  was  that  in  •  Mardi  18dS 
an  evpe^tienwaa  flent  (the  main  body  by  tbe 
Swat  Valley,  the  other  from  Giljgit),  •  wfaidi 
after  some  sharp  fighting  advanced  triumph- 
antly thnoAigh  extremelir  difficnlt  country;  re- 
lieved Khe  besieged  and  amiihiiated  aU  oppo- 


CHITTAOONO,    In^a,    district    in    the 

£  residency  o^  Bengal,  Hindnstan.  The  district 
as  Tippcrah  on  the  north,  the  Chtttagohe  Hill 
Tracts  on  the  cast,  Arracanon  the  south  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  2,492 
s<iUafe  miles,  and  it  ha^  a  population  of 
1,S08;433.  The  Blue  Mountains,  on  the  north- 
east, attaiii  a  height  of  5,600  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Kamaptiuli,  or  Chittagong. 
The  Icvet  lands,  chiefly  on  the  coast,  and  tfc 
vaWcys  are  very  fertile.  The  principal  exports 
are  timber,  canvas,  coarse  cloths  and  elephants. 
A  considerable  majority  of  Ae  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans.  The  city  of  Chittagong,  the 
capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  rig:ht 
bank  of  the  Kamaphuli,  12  miles  from  its 
mouth  and  220' miles  east  of  Calcutta,  and  is. the 
second  port  of  Bengal:  It  consists'  of  a  series 
of  detached  houses  on  little  hiUs.  Although 
its  cHmate  is  unhealthf  ul,  it  is  an  important  in- 
dustrial and  .trade  centre,  among  its  exports 
being  rice,  jute,  jute  manufactures  and  tea. 
Pop.  about  25,000. 

CHITTAGONG  WOOD,  the  wood  of 
several  Indian  trees,  especially  oi  Chickra$sia 
tabuloris,  of  the  faniily  MeliacetgJ  It  is  a  light 
colored  beautifully  grained  wood  .  used  by 
cabinet-makers.  It  is  lig^t  in  weight  but  does 
not  wear  well  in  cnangeaUf-  climates,,  as  it 
warps  in  dry  weather.  The  wopd  of  Ctdrefa 
Toona  receives  the  same  name. 

CHITTAM-WOOD,  or  AMERICAN 
SMOKB-TRBB  iCi)tiHus  e^finoidii)^  bekmffs 
to  the  sumac  family.  It  is  a  sthall:  tree  with 
wide^spreading  branches  growtbg  to  the'  height 
of  aboiit  40  feet.  It  grows  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  and  westward  to  ^Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa. A  rich  dye  for  commercial  use  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  orange^yellow  wood,  which 
weighs  about  40  pounds  to  the-eubic  foot. 

CHITTENDEN.  Frank  Hnrlbut,  Amer- 
ican  entomologist :  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1858.  He 
was  educated  at  Cornell  University,  was  editor 
of  Entomologica  Americana  in  1890^  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  assistant  ento- 
mologist in  the  United  States  "Departmeat  of 
Agricultui-e,  ,  He  has  written  several' depart- 
ment bulletins  on  insect  pests,  including  ^The 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle'  (IW)  ;  ^The  Harle- 
guin  Squash  Bug*  (1908)  ;  <The  Common  Red 
Spider'  Q?09) ;  <The.  Asparagus  Miner' 
(1911)  •  <The:  Broad-Bean  WecviP  (1912); 
<The  Potato  Tuber  Moth>  (1912);  <The 
Spotted  Beet  Webworm'  (1913).' 

CHITTENDEN,  Hirai*  Martin,  Amc^ 
ican  military  engineer:  b.  New  Yoilc,  25  Oct. 
185&  After 'graduation  fron  the  United  States 
Military   Aeadcmy   (1884),   he   rose  thrnngh 


various  grades  bo  be  lieutenont-colond  of  volun- 
teers and  chief  engineer  of  the  4th  army. cores 
in  the  Spaniaht American  War  in  1898^.  He 
retired,  as . brigadier-general  in  19ip, .  He,  has 
supervised  engineering  government .  works  in 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  elsewhere, 
and  has  published  <"The  Yellowstone  National 
Park:  Historical  and  t)escriptive*  (1893).; 
*  Reservoirs  in  the  Arid  Regions'  (1897); 
< Reservoir  System  of  the  Great  Lakes'  (1898)  ; 
<The  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West* 
(1901);  ^War  or  Peace>  (19il):  <Water  Sup- 
ply System  of  the  Spring  Valley  Company' 
(1912);  <Letters  to  an  Ultra-Pacifist'   (1916). 

CHITTENDEN,  Rusaell  Henry,  Amer- 
ican university  professor  and  director:  b.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  18  Feb.  1856.  He  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  at  Sheffield  Scientific 
.School  ( Yale},  1875,  Ph^D.,  1880;  Heidelberg 
-University  187&-79;  (LL-D.,  University  of 
Toronto.  1903;  ScD.,  IJniversity  6l  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1904:  LL.D.,  University  of  Birmingham, 
1911 ;  Washington  University,  1915).  He  became 
as^stant  1875-77.  instructor  l877-7g^  .1879^-82, 
and  professor  oi  i^siological  chemistry  in 
1882»  and  director  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale»  in  18961  He  was  lecturer  on 
physiological  chcmtstxy  at  Columbia  1898-1901, 
and  is  member  of  referee  board  oi  consulting 
-scientific  experts  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, member  of  the  National  Academar  of 
Science^  American  Phtlosoiducal  Society; 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Nat- 
uralists, 1895,  American  Philosophical  Society, 
.1895-1904,  American  Society  of  Biological 
Chemists,.  1907.  He  is  auihor  of  < Digestive 
Proteolysis)  (1895) ;  ^Studies  in  Physiological 
Chemistry*  (4  volsJ,  1884-1901)  ;  <Physiolofjical 
Economy  in  Natrition>  (1905) ;  ^The  Nntntion 
of  Man*  (1907),  and  also  many  papers  on 
physiological  subjects  in  Americai^  i(i\d:  foreign 
journals.       .       , 

CHITTENDEN,  ThcHmaa,  American  colo- 
nial* and  State  govetaor:  :b/.  East  Guilford, 
iConn.,  6  Jan.  17»;  d.  WilMaton^.  Vt,  24  Atig. 
1797.  He  was  one  of  the  piobeers  o£  Yermoiit, 
settling  upon  the  New  Hamp^ire  grants  ki 
1774,  and  acquiring  a  forttme  from  his  lands. 
In  1778  he  became  governor. of  Vennont,.b(^ 
fof-e  its  formal  separation  from  New  York  was 
recognized.  Dunng  the  .^Revolutionary  Wair 
the  English  and  the  Continiental  Congress  ^r^o- 
ceived.  overtures  from  him,  his  •  teitns  being 
riecognition  of  Vennont's  statehood.  He  retired 
from  public  Hie  in  1796.. 

CHITTIM.    SeeKrrriM. 

CHITTOOR,  chit-toor'.  or  CHITTUR, 
India,  a  town  100  miles  west  of  Madras.  It 
contains  courts  and  public  o^ces.  an  English 
church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cnapel.  Until 
1908  it  was. the  capital  of  the  North  Arcot 
district.  Pop.  15J08.  .  There  is  a  town  of.  the 
same  name  in  tiie  state  of  Cochin,  Madras,  with 
about  the  same  population, 

CHITTY,  Joseph,  English  lawyer  and  legal 
writer:  b.  1770;  d.  London,  17 .Feb.  1841.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  legal  texb- 
foooks.  These  comprise  a  ^Treatise  pn  Bills  oi 
Exchange^  (1799)  ;  ^Treatise  on  the  Parties  to 
Actions  and  to  Pleadings^  (1808);  ^Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Nations^  (1812)  ;  <  A  Treatise  on 
the  Criminal  .Law>  (1816)  ;.  ^Treatise  on  Com- 
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ffi<-rdal    Law>     <l«18) ;     <Co«ecAMi    of    the 

Statutes     of     Pttactical     Utility*      (1829^^7); 
^Treatise  on  Medical  Jun9pTadence>  (1834). 

CHIUSI,  kyoo^s€,  Italy,  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sipna,  102  miles  north-northwest  of 
Rome,  on  an  olive-clad  eminence  in  the  Val 
.4i  Oiiana,  not  far  from  the  small  Lago  di  Chi- 
usi.  In  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  Clu- 
sium,  it  was  one  of  the  J2  republics  of  Etruria, 
and  the  residence  of  Lars  Porsena.  When 
Italy  was  overrun  by  the  barbarians,  it  fell  intp 
decay,  the  whole  valley  was  deifopulated,  and 
became  the  pestilential  pool  described  by  Dante. 
Since  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  the 
Chiana,  Chiusi  has^  begun  to  flourish  again 
along  widi  the  whole  district.  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  discovery  of  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities, however,  that  the  place  is  chiefly  heard 
of.  During  the  19th'  century  immense  qmntities 
of  these  remains  were  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  grottoes  that  served  the  ancient 
■  Etruscans  as  tombs.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
sun-dried;  black  earthenware  vases,  ornaments, 
relievos  and  carved  stonework,  and  arc  pre- 
served in  the  museums  at  Chiusi  and  Florence. 
These  objects  represent  Etrustan  products  and 
-imports  from  Greece.  The  earliest  graves  show 
tio  Greek  wares  and  must  reach  well  bade  into 
the  8th  century  b.c.  Succeeding  graves  con- 
tain Greek  vases  of  the  7th  century  aiid  from 
the  beginning  bf  the  6th  century  are  found  the 
.chamber  tombs,  often  richly  decorated.  Three 
thousand  Etruscan  and  500  Latin  inscriptions 
have  beeh  found  in  Clusium.  Beneath  the  town 
is  a  series  of  underground  passages  which  seem 
to  belong  to  the  old  Etruscan  system  of  tlrain- 
age.  Pop,  6,000/  Consult  Dennis,  ^Cities  and 
Cemeteries  of.  Etfuria>  (London  1907)  ;  and 
Giometti,  L; '  Kjuida  di  Chiusi'  (Poggibonsi 
1904).  .     ,  . 

CHIVALRY  (Fr.  chevalerie,  from  ckevd, 
Lat.  cahallus,  *a  horse*),  a  term  which  indicates 
strictly  the  organ itattion  6i  knighthood  as  it 
.existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ana  in  a  general 
sense  the  spirit  and  aims  which  diistinguished 
.the  knights  of  those  times.  The  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  chivairic  ages  were  a  warlike 
spirit,  a  lofty  devotion  to  the  female  sex»  a 
love  of  adventure  atid  a  thirst  for  glory. 

To  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  chivalry 
Mre  must  consider 'the  diaracte'r  •  of  the  ancient 
German  tribes.  The  wftrKfce  spirr!  was  com- 
mon to  them  Mrith  other  bari)arous  nations;  btft 
•there  were  Certain  traits  in  their  character  pf^- 
culiarly  their  own.  Among -these  y^s  their  es- 
teem for  women.  This  ia  dM<lU  UDdtx  by 
TaciUttft  .^nd  is  sufficiently  apfaren^  irom  the 
^arly  native  .German  historians.  Yhis  regard 
for  the  female  sex  was  diffused  by  them  through 
every  country  into  which  they  spread*  thou^ 
with  considerable  diffjerence  m  'the  Torms  jn 
wjiich  it  developed  itself.  In  France  it  became 
ihat  refined  gallantry  for  Wnich  the  nation  has 
been  so  long  conspicuous;  in  Spain  it  assumed 
a  more  romantic  and  glowing  character,  dis- 
playing much  i^f'the  fire  of  Oriental  feeling; 
in  Germany' itself  it  becamfe  faithful  and  tender 
«ttachhient  to  the  wedded  wife.  Engrafted 
trpoh  this  primitive  regard  for  woman  amongst 
the  Gentiairit  tribes,  *the  moral  and  aesthetic 
-principles  of  the  Chnstiatn  reli^on,  its  ideals  of 
chastity,  marriage  and  loyalty,  and  in  particular 
tiK  widespread  "venestation  paid  to  the  Virgin 


^Mbther  of  Christ,  potwetfttUy'cdnfttbtited  b  flie 
.developn<nt  bf  the  institutions  o^  chivklty.  Wc 
may  be  told,  in  allswe^  to  our  ddiim  of  the 
peculiar  regard,  for  the  femarle  as  a  elriiKicteris- 
•  tic  of  the  Teutonic  tribttfi,  <that  w^omen  w«re 
held  in  hi^  cstecnv  b^  the'  RmHans*  It  i^  true 
that  wives  and  mothers  ^ne  tntoctd  with  great 
xegard  by  tfat  Romans;  and^  the  hhtoty  of'  no 
aatipti  afi6nb  more  Himierofis  i^siancses  of 
female  nobleness;  this  esteetti  was  rendered 
to  them,  not  as  females,  however,  b«it  as  the 
faithful  companions  and  patriotic .  vaothet^  of 
dtiacns.  It  had  somewhad  of  a  |)oliidcal  cast. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Germans. 
There  is  another  trait  of  tb^<Je?XAaniti^r3cter 
which  deserves  to  be  considered  in.  this  con- 
nection, which  is^  very  apparent  in ,  their  lit- 
erature, and  the  lives  of  many  individuals;  we 
mean  that  Indefinite  ^r&t  f or  .  spn^ething  su- 
perior, to  the  realities  of  Jife,  that  ^ek$un,\o^^ 
their  own  word,  which  hardly  admits  of  trans- 
lation, which  has  produced  among  them  at  the 
same  time  sq  much  eycdlen^e  and  so  much 
extravagance.  These  three  traits  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  their  warlike ,  spirit*  th^r  c^steem 
for  women  and  their  indefinable  thirst  for 
superhuman  greatness,  together  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feudal  system  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  reli^on,  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  —  an  institutiop  which,  to 
many  observers,  appears  like .  ai^  isolated  phe- 
nomenon £n  history,  and  leaves  them  in  doubt 
whether  to  depise  it  as  foolish  qr  radnllre  it  as 
sublime.  The  feudal  system  r  'divided  the 
Christian  Teutonic  tribes  into  masses,  fhe  mem- 
bers ^  of  which  were  united  indeed,  by  soroue 
political  ties,  but  had  little  df  that  intimate  con- 
nection which  bound  men  Xogethec  xtx.  the  com- 
ikiuiiWes  of  ^ntiljiuitjr;  ^nd^i^hfch'flafshikxKiticed 
like,  effects  in  our  own  and  a  ;f et^  precedBng 
'ages.  They  stil!  preserved;  ^p  A  ^^reat  ipeaSure, 
the  independence  6f  barbarian^*.  There  was, 
however,  one.  strong  boncj  o^  unlbn  wfikh  gave 
consistency  to  the  whole  aggregate ;  we  mean 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  /  The  infTtieifte  of 
a  common  religion  was  of  great  service  tb  man- 
dtilid^t  (Oritur  the  agei/rj>t/-MfibUtitidd  ..and 
violence,  in  giving  coherenc^i ^v.tBeT'irlkrffi^  of 
the  social  chain,  which  /tvere  oontinuaUy  in 
Htan^er.of  parting.  To  this  cauto  i»  to  he 
ascribed  the.  gireat  uniformHy  <  dft  character 
-whtkii  prevailed,  during  the  age*,  of  <eliiy^iy. 
The  feudal  system  enabled  jtlie;:g{Qnt^  to  live 
on  the  labors  of  the  peasattts.itwiwcHit-  the 
necessity  of  providing  Iqk.  their  i^m^.  su|«K>rt. 
and  to  indulge  1  the  love  of,  )^d¥«i%iim>^^tflent 
\o  their  warliKe  and  at^bltiojus  'A4r4i|Jd^  If 
We  noW  combine  the  characterisli^\,'Sv1#Rh  we 
have  been  considering  —  ^  warlike  St$Ht»  a 
lofty  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  an  u|idenn^Me 
thirst  for  glory^  connected  widi  f«i(}al  inde- 
pendence, elevation  above  the  drudgeW/pf  4aiiy 
toil,  and  a  uniformity  of  character  anq,|tti^p|ose, 
inspired  by  the  influence  of  a^  Cpmtn6n;rengion 
. —  we  obtain  a  tolerable  view  of  the/davtdric 
character.  This  character  had\wi"i^^  fltnte 
developed '  itself ,  in  the  age  ,of  ClUrl.e^gne. 
The.  coujcage  exfeibhed'  by^he^  WaWoFS  of :  his 
age  was  rather  tiie  courage,  bf ,  inomii^u^^  in 
bodies.  The  independence,  the  infli^lluaiity  of 
^sbaracter,  wkidi  «uAini9uiskea  <9Jd  Jiif£il'faight 
who  souglht  far  and  wide  for  adventtires  to 'be 
achieved  by  liis  Single  arm,'  was  the;tgr>^wdl  tif 
a  later  period.    The  iise'6f  the:«rhdtorse,  ^^Mdx 
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fdtal^d  "M^  esseMlal  aik>  instrtiineiit  of  the  jsom 
iftf  diivalry,  was  »ot  common  among  the  Gcr* 
inslits  fititH-  the  time  of  their  wars  with  the 
Huns.  They  wefe,  indeed^  acquainted  with  it 
beftn*<,  ^hd^X^citus  nientions  i)b  ip  his  accqunt 
pf,  Genn;|ny;.b!Ut4:it  was  not  in,  common  use 

rOQg  thetn-:till  ihfv  period  ipentioQed.  After 
Wi^  sntro4u4edti«  caval];y  was '  considered 
tanovg.  tboffi.'vas  amoi^  a(l  nations  in  the  early 
stages  of  /iWr  luro^ess,  much^  superior  to 
infantry,  .w)uch  was,  m  fact,  despised,  until  the 
succeasos  of  the  Swiss  demonslxated  its  supet- 
aority..  lQ;the  11th  century  knighthood  had  be- 
eome  aoa  established  and  well-defmed  ii^stitu; 
tton;  hut  it  was  not  till  &e  14th  that  its  honors 
were  confined  exclusively  to  the  nobility.  The 
Crusader  gave  .a  more  religious  turn  to  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  made  the  knights  of  all 
Christian  nations  known  to  each  pth|^r,.S9  that 
9  |;reat  uriiiormity  is.thencefqrward  fo  bejper- 
ceivefd  among  them  throughout  Europe.  Thett 
arose  the  religious  orders  of  knights,  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John,  the  Templars,  the  Teu* 
tonic  knights,  etc.  The  whole  establishment  of 
knighthood  assumed  continually  a  more  formal 
character,  and,  degenerating,  like  every  human 
institution,  sank  at  last  into  quixotic  extravr 
agz^tices,  or  frittered  away  its  spirit  amid  the 
forms  and  ^nctilios  sprin^ng  from  the  pride 
and  the  distinctions  of  the  privileged  orders  of 
society.  .      <•  . 

The  ediicatioQ  of  a  ki^ight  was  briefly  as 
follows:  The  young  and  noble  stripHng,  gen- 
erally afeout  his  12tk  year,  was  s4rit  to  tlkecAurt 
of  sora^  baYob  or  iioble  knight,-  where  he  spent 
bf^  tim^' chiefly  in  attending  on.4he  ladies  and 
kcqurrin^  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  in  riding, 
etc.  This  drity  of  wsdting  about  the  persons  of 
Ihe  ladies  became,  in  the  sequel,  as  tniurious  to 
the  morab  of  the  page  as  h  may  bavd  lieeii 
saHitary  in  the  beginning.  When  advancing 
a|g)e  and  experience  in  the  use  of  arms*  had 
qualified  ^e  page  fbr  waW  he  '^became  an 
its^ver  < esquire  or  squire).  This  word  is  gen* 
enMy  supposed  to  be  derived  firom  eum  ot 
acudo  (shield,  scutum),  because  among  other 
/offices,  it  was  the  sauire's  business  to  carry  the 
shield  of  u  the  I  knight  whom  he  served.  The 
third  and  highest  rank  of  chivalry  was  that  of 
knighthood,  which  was  not  conferred  before 
the  2ist  yeftr,  except  in  the  case  of  distinguished 
birth  or  great  achievements.  The  individual 
prepared  himself  by  confessing,  fasting,  etc. ; 
religious  rites  were  performed ;  i^nd  then,  after 
l^rostiisipg  to  h^  faithful,  to  protect  ladies  and 
orphans,  never  to  lie  or  utter  slander.,  to  live  in 
haimonywith  his  .equals,  etc.  (in  France  there 
were  20  vows  of  loughthood),  he  received  the 
accolade,  a  slight  blo^  on  the  neck  with  the  ^a^ 
of  tW  s^WOf d  f  rom  the  person  who  dubbed  him 
fcnigfati.  who  at  the  sam^  time  pronounced  a 
formula,  to  this  effect;  ^I  dub  thee  knig[ht^  in 
the  name  of„(£p^  and  St.  Michael  (or  m  th^ 
liaiMpf  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost), 
Be  -faithfuV  bold,  and  fortunate?  This  was 
often  doaeoi^  the  eve  of  battle,  to  stimulate  the 
new  knight  to  deeds  of  valor,  ^r  after  the  com- 
bat, to^fewai-d  sigpal  bravery. 

Chivalry  exercised,  in  many  respects,  a  ^alu^ 
tj^ry  influence  at  a  time  when  governments  wem 
jBiiscttled;  Jsmd  laws  little  regarded.  .  Though  i^ 
of  ten.  carried  the  feelings  otbve  and  honor  to 
f).  fanat^c;^!,  eacj^css,  yet  the  reverence  paid  to 
ttci|ij,c99tfib^^  to  pr^ent.  rofxpidnd,  ^t  this 


perioa  ol  .lawfess' YiDlenoe.  fit^of  jpdli^shitt  Jnto 
barbarism;  and  as  the  feudal. system  was  wh 
avoidable,  it  is  well  that  its  evils  were  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  spirh  9I  chivalry.-  The.iur 
fluence.  which  chivalry  had  on  poetry  was  very 
great.  The  troubadours  in  the  south  of  Franq^ 
the  trouv^res  in  the  north  of  the  same  country^ 
the.  ^minstrels*  in  Great  Britain,  the  niinnesinr 
pers  in  GettDStny,  sang  the  achievements  of  die 
knights  who  i  received  them,  heritably.  In 
Provence  arose  the  ^(<ourts  of  Love,*  wmch  dc 
dded  the  poe^ic^l  contests  of  the  knights.  At 
thesie^  amorous  songs  ickans&ns),  duets  (terh 
s^ns}t  pastoral  songs  (past our efles)  and  poetic 
cal  colloquies  (sirvenf^)^  were  p«rfqmiei  la 
Germany  the  chiyalriq  spirit  produced  one  of 
the  most  noble  epi^i'  the  ^Nibelungenlied^ 
(q.v.).  It  was  the  spint  of  chivalry  which  le4 
tx>  the  Crusades,  and  from  the  intercourse  with 
the  East  which  grew  up  during  this  period  the 
wonders  of  Oriental  enchantment  were  intro* 
duced  into  the  romantic  or  chivalrlc  poetry,, ^n4 
European  literature  received  a  great  stimulus^ 
Chivalrlc  poetry,  however,  existed  apart  from 
any  influence  of  this  kind,  and  roally  begins 
with  the  mytholpgicjJ  cydus  of  King  Arthui^Js 
round  table  and  the  feats,  of  hisi  Idi^^^  whiqh 
furnished  materials  that  found  l^oet^  treatment 
m  various  European  countries.  A  second 
c^dus  is  that  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins^ 
ms  12  peers,  which  remained  a  poetical  founda- 
tion of  chivalric  poetry  for  imany  -"cdnturies. 
Alexander  the  Great  also  became  a  great  hero 
of  chivalric  poetry.  The  cyclus  of  Amadis^ 
which '  belongs,  perhaps,  exclusively  to  Spai% 
does  nof  rest  on  any  historical  ground.  For 
furdiet  information  constilt'  the^  essay  on  ohiv- 
sJry  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Heeiienfs  <Es* 
say  on  the  Influence  of  the  Ci^iisades^ ;  <Mi6- 
moir^s  sur 
de.  S^inte-r" 

CJautier's  **v«*  ^..vt».v..^  ,  x*^..t.^  «...  *^.yt»^ 
*Gcsdiichte  des  Rittertums';  Gautier,  ^La'Ch^Vr 
alerie>;  and  ^Don  Qtdxote.>  See  alsd  Duel; 
ToURNAMEiirr.  /./*•:> 

CHIVASSOy  Irf-vaS'sft^  Italy,  town  on  thit 
Po,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  14  miles  northea«»t 
of  the  city  of  Turia  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  contained  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Kfontferrat.  The  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1804.  It  markets 
grain  and  fcattle.  There  are  sulphur  baths  at 
San  denesio,  tn^  miles  south.    Pop.  10,084. 

CHIVB,  chiv,  or  CIV!E,  ?  perennial  heri 
(Allium  schcenoprasum),  of  the  family  Liliacece, 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America,  but  has;  been  .'Intro^ 
duced  in  temperate  climates  as  a  vegetable.  It 
has  small,  flat,  clustered  bulbs  ;wl^ich\9mHipIy 
laterally  to  fonn  clumps.  'Jibe  leaves,  whiq^ 
grow  ii^,  dense  profusion,  ,^re,  tubulf^r,  five  to 
eight  ij^ches  long;,  and  th^  ^PWPj:^  ^^mhichiare 
tNorne  in  umbels,  are  purphsh,  piqkisl)  or  violett 
Aside  irora  the  use  of  the  Jeaves  ,as  9  flavoring 
for  soups,  stews,;  salads,  .etc«,  the.. plants  ';i^p 
frequently  used. for  omaipeptaf>  purnqses,  sjnc^ 
they  make  excellent,  edgings  ior  flpwer-hedj. 
They  are  readily  propagated  Dy  diyision„apro<:'» 
ess  that  should  be  perfprm^  as  soon  as  the 
citimps  become  very  dense,  ^Tpe  plants  do  wftlj 
ip,  a^y  good  garden  soil  wijh  no  attention  ex-; 
cept  weeding,  and  they,  may,  be  clipped  for  qs^ 
frequently  during  thjC  .growing,  sea^oii,  Thdi; 
flavor  rescmblie?  tbait  ,ot .  6nio^Sr    . ,,]' ,  . .   .    j 
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CHLAl!>NIj  Httd'nB,  Bmst  ITIomm  Fried* 

lieh,  Gerinafi  piiysioistt  one  of  the  founder*  of 
th«  science  of  acoustics:  b.  Wittenberg;  30NoVk 
1756;  d.  Breslau^  4  April  1827.  He  adx>i>ted  the 
profession  of  jurisprudence,  which  he  practised 
first  in  his  native  t<)wn,  ana  afterward  at  Lei^ 
dg,  but  his  nattttal  taste  led  him  to  study  music, 
and  to  devote  hi^  leisure  to  physic&l  science. 
The  backward;  state  of  tfec  meoi^  of  music 
compared  with  the  other  phsrsical  science^  early 

Skived  up  to  hiin  a  neglected  mine  of  scientific 
scovery;  and  at  the  age  6f  19'he  set  himself 
resolutely  to  investigate  it.  By  covering  plates 
of  glass  with  fine  sand;  and  cansing  'Oiem  to 
vibrate,  he  discovered  the  fundamental  fact 'in 
the  science  of  acouslios,  that  the  communication 
of  Vibrations  in  material  bodies  is  subject  to 
constant  mathematical  law^.  <See  SookdV  His 
scientific  investigations  led  him  to  travel  through 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  visit  it* 
principal  capitals. .  He  invented  the  euphone 
about  1789  and  cleiyicylinder  1600,  instruments 
more  curious  than  useful,  ^in  which  musical 
feunds  are  produced  by  friction,  and  by  th^ 
revolution  of  a  glass' cjrhnder  causing  the  vibra- 
tion of  chords.  HiJi  scientific  works  are  of  dlf*- 
ferent  value.  The  first  of  them,'  ^Entdeckungen 
fiber  die  Thebri'e  des  Klanges,>  appeared  iii 
1787;  <Acoustks>  (1802);  «Neue  BeitrSge  zut 
Akustik>  (1817);  <Ueber  Fencrn>etcore>  (1820), 

CHI^ADNI  FIGURES  are  figures  made  fay 
eand  on  vibrating  plates  with  free  edges  and 
indicating  the  positioii  of  the  nodes.  They 
depend  in  shape  on  the  shape  of  the  plate  and 
the  node  in  wmch  it  ii  made  to  vibrato.  They 
weftt  studied  experiiDentaUv  Inr  Chladni  io  1787. 
Consult  Lord  Ravleigh,  <Tfte  Theory  of  Sound> 
{London  1894^). 

;  CHLAMYl>Ql>HORtfS,  a  ^epus  qf.zi- 
madillos,  containing'  the  ^chiciajgo  9r  truncated 
annadilla  It  is  foutid  pinncipally  in  the  Argent- 
tine  a,n4  j^olivia/  See  ARMADitWl  ' 

CHLAMYS,  kl^'mis.  (1)  In  andent  Greek 
odstmie^  «  light  and  "freely,  fiovdng  ^caH*  or 
pUid,  worn  -as:  an  •  outer  garftieal.  .It  wa$ 
oblong  in  shapes  genetally  twice  as  loo^  as 
Iti' width,  «ftd  was  ^o]hi«  ^acoordinflr  to  taaOe  or 
drcumstance^:  in  different  ways.  The  chlamys 
i^  the  vouth  WHS  (ftrpbably  of  a  yellow  cQlor, 
while  that  of  the-  soldier  was  scarlet*  It  was 
also  carried  by  hrtntttrs  a:nd.trayeler>$,  and  some 
Komans  are  .recoc^^  as,  having  mapit^  it. 
(2)'  In  zoology,  the  name  of  i  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  belonging  to  the  sub-tribe  Cyclic^ 
and  the  family  ChrysomeU4<e.  There  are. but 
few  North  An^erican  spedes,.iione  of  lafge  size. 

'.  CHLOASMA  (Gr.  ;t^««rA*a.  greenish),  4 
pecaliar  pigmentation  of  thift  ddn,  of  a  yellow* 
ish,  brownish  to  blackish  shade,  and  dile  to  a 
number  of  causes:  (1)  mechanical;  (2)  chem-i 
ical  ;•  (3)  thermal ;'  (4)  parasitic  ScJratching  b 
one  of  the  inost  •  freiiuent  mechanical  causes. 
The  irritants  of '  tnu^ard  plasters,  tapsicumi 
carithafidei,-*-alr  may  cause"  an  abnotinal  s^n 

gigrtientatfon.'  ,Sut^hurn  is -a  frequent  ca^se,  a 
nngifigj  but  Of  the  spots  ^th  neater  vividness. 
Parasitic  'fungi  fav^  been  known  to  cause  it. 
fti  addition  fhere^are  a  large  number  of  rtis-j 
cellaheous  conditions  'assotiated  with  these  Ihref 


<q<v.>'in  parttcnbtr^ and  iotmn-^  aoiemia,  af ? 
assodalied  witii<€xccasiflrfr.pt0nentatiQii.  Inoniy 
a  smallv  pfoportion  .of  ■  the < teases. 'has  the  Jtver 
anjUiing  to  do^  wtth 'tb6  ciondttionv    i . 

CHLOPICRI,  «15^p9c'sk^  J<^Mph»  Polish 
gvteeral :  h.  GaUcia,  24-  Ma^di- 1772 ;  d  OraCoW, 
Jo  Sept.'  1«S#.  H^  sfervtedniKler  KbicluiakiK 
during  the  first  revolt  of'  the  Pote&  (1794>)/and 
then  engaged  in  NapoieoiiV  9«rvicef<«mderwhom 
he  took  p^rt  m  the  battte$  of  BylMi.  PriedlandL 
Smolen^'and  Moiikowa;  Aft«!r  the  IMl  of 
Paris  in  l6l4,  he  conducted  back  to  Poland  the 
debris  of  the  folish-^French  contingent;  and 
wasr  created  geheral  of  division  by  Che  t«ar. 
On  tHe  outbreak  6f  the  Polish  revbl«liou  of 
18^,  he  was  elected  dictator,  but  soon  resigtied 

Et  offiee,  fought  at  Grochow  and  Wavre^  and 
!r  retired  into  private  K'fe. 
CHLORAL.^  The  tri-chlor  substitution- 
product  of  acetic  aldehyde,  obtainable  from 
aldenyde  by  the  action  of  dilorinc  gas.  In  its 
practical  manufacture,  however,  it  is  formed 
by  passing  chlorine  through  cold  absolute  alco- 
hol ;  a  crystalline  alcohplate  of  chloral  is  thereby 
formed,  from  which  the  chloral  itself  is  after- 
ward set  free  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add. 
Chloral  is  a  colorless  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 

?eratures,  having  the  formula  CQiCHO,  It 
reezes  at  ^aboMt  — lOO*  F.  and  tofls  at  2(J8'  F. 
It  combines  directly  with  water,"  forming  diloral 
hydrate  (q.v.),  CQ».CH( OH),,. the  substance 
cpmrnpnly  but  incorrectly  called  **chloral.* 

CHLOKAl**  HXJORATB,  CC:kCHO  + 
U^t  a, 'Crystalline  soUd  comp^ed  QJ  txjd>loral 
l^dehyde  .'witk  tPne  molecule  of  water*  ^The 
cryfltiUs  are  single,  CQlorless.and  traamrent 
rhomboid?  iftekiafT'  at  135^  p.,  and  Wfth  an 
aromatic  penetntting  and  smarting  tas^  and 
lightly  acrid  odorr..  They  aiie  freebr  soluble 
in  iMiter».  aloahol,  tur^entuc^  dllorof ona  aad 
ibther.  ^Qiloral  iivdrate  ia  a»piimeFful  glbiniidde 
but  ifi- rarely  tt^a^a»  sudi  save  tp  pifeseinrei ana- 
tomical prepardliona.  It  is  a  vieaicaQt  and  a 
local  analgesic.  '  In  small  doses '  it  ca^ises  bom* 
ingeenaations  of  the  stomad^  but 'hide  general 
action.  '  Full  medidnal  doses,  &*  to  15  grains^ 
cause  a  slowing-  of  the  -pulse,  dilatation  d€  the 
arterioles,  lowering  of  blood  pressure  i«d  slow- 
ing of  the  respiration.  On  Uienervioiis  sj^stem 
it  acts  as  a  depressant,  cauahig  sleep  by  direct 
action  on  jhe  brain'  cells.  Large  doses  cause 
poisoning  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  'Cikna  with 
a  feeble,  thready  pulM,  lowering  of  temperatiire, 
isyanosis'  or  liVidity,  cold  perspiration,  dilated 
pupils^  andioss  of  reflexes.  Death  results  from 
respiratorjr  and  cardiac  paralysis.  Treatment  of 
pqis^ming  is  by  rottsing  patient  to  maintain  res- 
Jnratory  centre,  artifidal  heat,  krtifrcial  respira- 
tten,  hot  coffee  by  mouth  6r  rectum  and  cardiac 
fftimulants.  Chloral  is  particularly  valuable  in 
insomnia  from  overwork  afi^  in  many  of  the 
convulsive  disorders^  tetany,  mybdpnud,  status 
epileptiqus  and  delirium  tremens.  Its  action  is 
pbssibly  due  to  the  formation  of  'chloroform  in 
the  genersil  circulatipn,  by  ,the  action  of  the 
alkahs' (Contained  in  the  blood,  in  accordance 
with  the  equation  CCl,:CH(OH)si-l:KQH'« 
CHCU-f«X)  +  CHO.OK,  the  last  fbrmUla  in 
^h  equation  btih^'  that  of  potassium  formate. 
It  is  alsp. useful  in  states  associated  with  high 
arterial  tension,  ff  the  heart  is  not  weakened. 
Within  recent  years  a  large  riumbef*  of  allied 
driigs  have  beeft  introduced.    They  tiivc  similar 
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auetidas'lmt  aw  tnwe  pakitaMe  or  ^fe  thought 
to  cause  less  heart*  depression.-  Ahiong  these 
may  be  mentioned  chloralainide/  chloretotie, 
chlonlose  and'  uttthdne. 

CHtORALAMlDE,  kt5-rara^mTd,  Or 
CHLORAL  FORMAlrflDE.  f6r'ma-mld,  a 
substance  formed  by  gently  l^eatin^  together 
formamide  and  cWoral.  It  is  usually  obtained 
in  histrous;  colorless .  QtystaTs  wi^h  a  sflghtiy 
{)itter    taste,      tt    has'   the    iSiemiqil  'fonnuli 

GCkCH  ^  NHQig  tndks  at  2^  F.^  and ^ 

liable  in  9  pans  ol  watm*  aod  in  1^^  paits 
qf  alcohol  It  is  not  decpmposed.  by  diltite 
acids«  but  is  decomposed  by  alkalis,  ati4  al3Q 
by  water  at  temperatures  9ibov<  140^  F.  'Seit 

aisO  CHJiOHAL. 

CHLORALIMIDB,  a  substatice  occurriiMT 
in  long,  colorless,  nfeedle-like  crystals,  wtdi'th? 
formula  Ca».CH  :NH.  It  is  prepared  by  hcatt^ 
ing  chloral  and  ammoiiium  dkl6lide  until  •chki^o» 
form  ctMses  to  be  given  69.  It  is  iliso^ble  tn 
water,  but  dissoltvs  readi^-itt'  alcohol,  eti^r 
and  chloroform.  I!>>is  used  In  medtcinef  as  "ati 
antipyretic  and' ain^esit,  and^must'Dot  be  com 
founded  ^i^  ehtoralaimde-  (q:v.).  By  somi^ 
physkiians  it  i^  recdnimendedas  mfore  eflPectif^ 
thathr  eithier  ehlOMl  hydrate  or  trrcthaiife. 

CHLORAW1ROLITE,  kl5-ras'tr6-lit,  4 
niinetal  found  in. the  form  of  rounded  pebbles 
of  radiated  *  stnictux'e  011  the  shores  of  IsW 
Royale,' Lake  Siy)erior,.ind  derfved  from  *th^ 
trap  rock  in  the  vicini^.  It  is  bluish-green  iil 
color,  with'  a  hardness  of  9.5  and  a  specific; 
gravity  of  3'.1&  ^  It  is  suscejJtible  6f  a*  higli 
polish.  According  to  Hawes  it  is  all  impure 
variety  of  jprehnite,  but  for  '  optical  reasons 
Lacroix  classes  it  under  thomsoilite.  Its  n^me 
is  from  the  Greek  and  sigirifies  ^green  stafi* 
in  allusion  to  its  color  ang  its  stellated  ctoss- 
section.  •       .       '       . 

CHLORATBS^  the  metallic  salts  of  chbijf 
acid.  They  are  all  more;  or  less  soluble  in 
Mrater,  po;ta$$ium  chlorate  bei^  least  soluble* 
They  are  all  decomposed/^  heat  with  the 
evolution  of  oxygen.    See  Chloiuc  Acid, 

CHLORIC .  ACID,  k  coloHess;  strongly 
add  liquid,  having  the  fomsula.  HClOs  and  i 
specific  gravity  of  128..  It  Combines  with  bases 
to  produce  the  salts  known  as  chloriktes.  Pot^- 
sium  chlorate  is  formed  directly  when  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  through'  a  wafm,  coiitentrated 
solution  p£  caustic  potash.  By  treating  tliis'^f 
with  sulphate,  of  ammonia,  and  addiiig  jbarium 
hydrate,  barium  chlorate,  Ba<C10f)s,  is  formed, 
from  wkich  chloric  add  is  set  free  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sdlphuric  acid.  The  clear  solution  is 
decanted  from  the  predpitated  barhim  sulphate 
and  'evaporated'  over:  strong  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  vacdum,  imtil  the  residue  contains  40'pei:i 
oent.of  ptire  diloric  add.  A  further  coticeft-* 
tratipii'  leads  to  decomposition.  This  aqtleous 
acid  is  dolorfess  and  has  a  j  pungent  odor  ahd  a 
sour  tsste.  t.When  exposed  f<^r  a  time  to'  the 
Hght  it  changes  to  perdilorieadd:  Chloric m4 
Ins  powerftrr  bleaching  properties,  owing  to  the 
faduty  with  which  it  parts  with  its  oxj/)gen« 
Paper  Ait  is  dipped  into  a  -strong  solution  of 
tfte  add  takei  nrt'  spontaneously  opotr  drykigf 
WBWg  to  thfe  grcbt  rari)idi«y  of  its  oxidation; 
The  m69t  impdrtanti  salt  of  chloric  acid  is  potM 
assitim'  chlorate,  Whieh>'is/laiigely  u^d  in  Ae 


preparation '^f  oxygen  gas,  in  the  manufacture 
of  matcheSj  and  in*  medicine.  It  crystallizes  in 
AiohpcHnic  plates  liaving  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.35. 

CHLOI^IC  ETHER^  a^n^me  igfiven  (1)  to 
^ptrit$  of  chloroj(o^t|i,.a.hquid  consisting  of  one 
part  of 'chloroform  to.  nine  of  alcohol,  and  (2) 
to  chloride  of  ethyl  CtHsCl,  which  is  obtained 
by  passins  dry  l^ydrochloric:  add  g|is  throu^ 
afcohol.  The  lattier  is*  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid, 
ikying  a.  sweet  taste  and  a  .pungent  etKer-ltke 
smell  It  has  ana^thetic  properties  similar  to 
those  of  ether  When  mixed  with  an  egual 
voltfm^  of  alcohol  it  is  known  a^  ^alcoholued 
inumUc  ether** 

■     CHLORIDES.  See  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

CHLORIMETRY;  the  airt  of  estimating 
tk^  otiaAtity  of  chlorine  present  in  bleaching- 
po^fO*  ior  any.  oUbsr-  hypochlorite.  Several 
mm^Q^i  ace  employed»  depending  for  their 
sficce^a;  v^pan, the  affinity  oi  chloride  ior,  hydro* 
gen^ .:  Se^  iCu&HiCA^  Analysis. 

'  CHLORINE,  IclS'rin,  a  gaseous  element, 
discovered  in  1774  hyr  Scheele,  who  riamed  it 
•dephTogisticated  marine,  acid  ajf.*  The  term 
•4ephlog!sticated»*  had  exactly  the  same  import 
as  "oxygenated,*  \mchwas  soon  afterward  in- 
frodnced  by  Lavoisier,  bavy  showed  that  the 
substance  is  not  a  compound  of  oxygen,  but  a 
sintple  body  or  element,  and  from  its  peculiar 
yellowish-green  cdlpr  the  name  *^chlorine*  was 
given  to  it.  Chlorine  ps  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  finely  pow- 
dfered  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  may  be  col- 
lected dthef  in  bottles  oyer  warm  Water  in  the 
{jneumatic  trough,  or  by  simply  leading  the  de^ 
ivery-tubc  to  tne  bottom  of  the  collecting-bot- 
tle, and  alloiying  the  dilorine  to  displace  the  air. 
The  reaction  is 

MnOa -f' 4Ha  =  2HA:<- MnCl,  +  ^0. 
Deacon's  process  for  the  commeirdal  tn^ufaot 
turc  of' chlorine  consists. in  passing  a  mixtare  of 
hydrochloric  add  ^  gas  and  oxji^n  over  tiles 
that  .$xe  soaked  in  a  copper  salt  preferably 
Qxychloride  oi  copper,  and  then  dried  and 
heated. to  a  temperature  of  about  700''  to  750*" 
F.  At  this  temperatttre  the  hydrodlloiic  acid 
gas  is  decomposed; with  the  formation  of  water 
and  liberation  of  chlorine;  the  copper  salt  exer-s 
cising  an  obscure  influence,!  and  bdng  in  its 
origmal  form  at  the  dose  of  the  operatiou 
Ghtorine  is  now  krgely  (and  perliaps  chiefly  > 
manufactured  by  the  electrolysis  of  a:  soludoli 
of  chloride  of 'sodium  (Qomman.sak)i.  t  .  ., 
Under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  ehlo^ 
rine  is  ^seous,  but  it  condenses  into  a-  ttiobtle 
yidlow  liquid  at  a  pressure  of  about  six^atmo^ 
pheres.  It  also  liquefies  at  theot'dtnaTy^a^moso 
pberic  pressure  at  about  28^  F.  belbw  xero. 
It  has  the  chemical' symbol  Q^  andits  aitomao 
trdght  is  usually  g!v«tt  as  >ftppro!»)Mat«lyi  554 
for  H=*L  It  is  two^and  a  half'tii«ie»^heaviif 
than  attiiosphet^e  air,  amdha^  an  Insuppottable^ 
SKiflfocating  odor.  Wh^  p^rt  if  occasions  im- 
mfediate  death  to  an  anhnaiimniet^din-lt;  biit 
even  when  ktfgely  ditulM  with  tomition'Air  it 
cannot  be  respired  with  safety.  If  occasions 
a  severe  sense  of  stffetttre  M  the  breast,'  whieb 
fenders  it  hnposdbie  t^  make' a  fnlktnifphrdtimKLt 
Cblhiine  is  somewhat  ^eAiMe  in  ^ater^the  solu^ 
tioa  iNiviflg  tine  bol6f  fkttimior  of  the^giaK    It 
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he  cooled,  long  ydk>w  cty&talline 
)sit^  consisting  o£  a  hydrate  of  chlo^ 
I  exposed  tq  siinlignt  the  solution 
ses  its  color,  oxygen  is  liberated,  and 
tntains  hydrochlpfiq  acid  in  solution, 
cffinity  of  chlorine  for  h3rdrogen  is 
^ost  characteristic  properties,  and  is 

a  number  of  reactions.  If  e<iual 
bydrogen  and  chlorine  gas  be  mixed 
and  then  exposed  to  diffused  day- 
al  combination  takes  place;  and  If 

be  exposed  to  direct  sunbght  the 
ne  at  once  with  an  explosion  and 
Irochloric  add.  This  is  the  otify 
these  substances  form  with  each 
t  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
When  a.ligjb^ted  taper  is  immei^ed 
•  chlorine,  it.  burns  with  a  smoky 
is  due  to  the  combination  of  'the 
h  the  hydrogen  pnW,  and  the  libera- 

carbon.  Similarly^  when  hydro* 
i  tutpentine  and  olefiant  gas  are 
chlorine  and  a  light  appUed,  a  ruddy 

a  copious  deposition  of  carbon 
lie  hvdrogen  and  chlorine^  are  alpne 

Chlorine  gas  is  inflammable  if 
1  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Several 
lents  catch  fire  when  immerse4  in 
-  instance,  phosjJfiorus,  arsenic,  anti- 
opper ;  while  others  combine  with  it 
temperature,  sometimes  with  vivid 
as  in  the  case  of  potassium.  The 
;K>unds  of  chlorine  with  the  other 
t  termed  chlorides,  and  next  to  the 
.are  the  most  abundant  and  widely 
substances  in  the  earth,  many  ol 
also  of  great  importance  for  n^anUT 
otnmon  salt,  the  chloride  of  sodium, 

plentiful  of  ally  and  forms.  large 
i  in  various. parts  of  Europe,  and 
Ived  in  the  waters  of  the  opean  and 
t  lakes.  In  the  United  States  rock 
jd  in  ifichigan,  New  Yorlq  Ohio, 
lisiasa,  Utah  and  California.  ■  It  it 

source  of  all  the  hydrochloric  add 
i  of  commerce.  Other  chlo<rides>  a^ 
n,  calcium,  etc.,  are  met  with,  but 

nearly  so  abundantly  as  common 

class,  the  metallic  chlorides  are 
e  salts,  readity  soluble  in  water, 
even  deliquescent  The  chloride  of 
^ibchloride  of  mercury,  and  one  or 

are^  however,  insoluble  in.  watery 
r  are  decomposed  by  water..  From 
nities  and  great  activity  in  the.  fxed 
ne  is  one  of  tbe  most  useful  and 
struments  with  which  the  tihemist 
t  such  metals  as  platinum  aiid  gold 
I  and  made  soluble  in  water,  while 
rer  organic  substances  is  veiy  greait 
ulted  tn  the  formation  not  only.d( 
f  compounds  by  >  simple  union  wilih 
.great  number  into  which  t&e  chlo4 
i^ed  more  istifhately  and  produced 
lUed  substitution  compounds. 

is  largely  consumed  in  the.  aitd. 
ised  in  the  m^mifacture  of  potassic 
the.  conversion  of  the  yellow  to  the 
e  pf'  potash,  in  the  preparation  ol 
isulphur  lor  VulGanizmgi  and  above 
idling  and  disinfecting  agent.  Thit 
^  is  exercised. by  chlot:ine  by  virtue 
r  ol  deeomlkosing' water  by  coinbiiif 
e  hydi^ogeii  and  liberAtingi  oxygen^ 


which' latter  substance  is  the  true  agent  in  the 
operation,  and  which  converts  the  coloring  mat- 
ter into  coloHess  compouiids^  BerthoUet  was 
the  first  to  apply  chlorine  to  ttbe.  proceae  of 
bleaching.  The  method  of  using  it  has  been 
successively  improved  It  consisted  at  first  in 
subjecting  the  thread  or  cloth  to  be  bleached  to 
the  action  of  the  gas  itself :  but  the^  effect  in 
this  way  was  unequally  produced,  and  the  tex- 
ture was  sometimes  injured  It  was  then  ap- 
plied in  a  dilute  aqueous  solution.  The  thread 
or  doth  was.^re^red  as  yi  the  old  method  of 
bleaching,  by  boiling  first  m  water  and  then  in 
alkaline  tye;  it  was  then  immersed  in  the  diluted 
chlorine,  and  this  alternate  application  of  alkali 
and  chlorine  was  conttntied  until  the  color  was 
discharged  The  offensive  suffocating  odor  of 
the  gas  rendered  this  mode  of  using  it,  however, 
scarcely  practicable;  but  the  odol'.'was  found  to 
be  removed  by  a  weak  solution  of  potash;  lime 
immersed  in  water,  being  more  economical,  was 
afterward  substiUiled  Later  a  compound  of 
chlorine  and  lime  was  emplo^d,  prepared  by 
exposing  slaked  Ive  to  chlonne  gas;  the  gas 
is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  lime,  forming  a  com- 
pound of  the  hypochlorite  aad  tiie  chloride  of 
lime,  or  bleachmg-powder,  aS  it  iB  called,  and 
thi^,  being  dissolved  in  water,  forms  the  bleach- 
ing-liquof  now  generally  en#)oyed  (See 
Bleaching  Materials)*^  In  using  it  the  doth  is 
first  commonly  steeped  in  warm  water  to  clean 
it,  and  is  then  repeatedly  washed  with  ah  alka- 
line solution  so  diluted  that  it  cannot  injure  the 
texture  of  the  cipth;  the  doth  is  then  washed 
and  steeped  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  the 
bleaching-powder,  again  washed,  acted  on  by  a 
boiling  tye  as  before,  and  again  steeped  in  the 
solution;  and  these  operations  are  performed 
Alternately  §eyeral  times,  fhe  cloth  is  lastly 
tmniersed  in  very  dilute  add,  whidi  reacts 
on  the  b]eaching-i)owder  suid  liberates  chlo- 
rine ;  this  then  attacks  the  coloritig  matter,  and 
the  cloth  soon  acqmres  a  pure  white  color. 
It  is  next  repeatedly  washed  with  water  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  the  lime  salts,  and 
then  it.  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  hyposul- 
phite In  order  to  render  inoperative  any  auorinc 
that  may  remain.  (See  Antichlor>.  The 
doth  is  finally  washe^l  dried,  and  dressed 
When  sulphuric  add  is  used  to  liberate  the 
chlorine  it  is  found  ihore  difficult,  in  the  sub- 
sequent washing,  to  remove  the  caldc  sulphate 
formed,  on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility  in 
water.  To  avoid  this,  chloride  of  ma^esia  has 
been  substituted  for  the  chloride  of  hme.  It  is 
easily  prepared  by  adding  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium to  a  solutioa  of  chloride  of  lime  and 
straining^  off  the  clear,  fltud  It  has  the  same 
bleaching  power,  is  easily  removed  by  washing; 
aud  is  said,  to  leave  the  cloth  in  a  mone  supple 
state  than  when  ordinary  bleaching-solution  has 
been  employed  Another  important  application 
of  chlorine: gas  and  6i  bleadiing-powder  is  to 
the  destrucdon  of  disease  srerms.  Add  vapors, 
sutpfaunotts  add  in  particular,  under  the  form 
of  the  funies  of  burning  .sulphur,  are  often  on- 
ployed  fdrfhat  purpose;  out  chbrine  is  superior 
to  any  other  agent,  and  is  now  widdv  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  fumigation  anddistnfectioa 
In  tnedicine,  dilorine  gas  dissolved  In  water 
is  used  exteosively  for  baqteriddal  purposes. ,  It 
IS'  emt>loyed  as  a  moulH-wash  and  for  batlung 
purpose^,  bdng  both  a  deodorant  and  a  bacten- 
64t;   and  internally  has. been   used   for  its 
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germicidal  properties,  particularly  in  typhoid 
fever.    See  Chemistry,  Progress  of. 

CHLORIS,  klo'rls  (Gr.  x^p^,  pale  green 
as  seen  in  flowers).  (1)  The  Greek  goddess 
of  flowers  and  the  wife  of  Zephyrus.  identical 
with  the  Flora  of  the  Romans.  (2)  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  Orchomenian  Amohion,  the  wife  of 
Neleus  and  the  mother  of  Nestor.  (3)  The 
daughter  of  the  Theban  Ami^on  and  of  Niobe. 
When  the  children  of  Niobe  were  killed  she 
alone  escaped  along  with  Amydas,  and  became 
so  pale  from  terror  that  her  former  name  of 
Meliboea  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Chloris. 

CHLORIS,  a  greenish-yellow  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a  lark,  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  yellow  underneath  and,  by 
some,  has  been  identified  with  the  yellow  wag- 
tail. The  name  was  applied  generically  and 
specifically  to  the  European  greenfinch^  which 
is  now  generally  called  Ligurinus  chlons.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  designate  a  genus  of  war- 
blers. 

CHLORIS,    or    PRAIRIE    CHLORIS 

(Chloris  verticillatay,  a  genus  of  grasses.,  of 
which  there  are  some  60  or  more  species,  mostly 
natives  of  warm,  dry  countries.  About  10  of 
these  species  are  found  on  the  prairies,  from 
Kansas  to  Texas.  Chloris,  radiata  is  a  pretty 
annual  grass  frequently  cultivated  in  green- 
houses for  the  sake  of  its  omamentad  and 
curious  appearance. 

GHLORITS  (L.  chloriHs,  stone)  GROUP, 
in  mineralogy,  a  group  of  minerals  crystallizing 
in  the  monoclinic  system,  exhibiting  a  green 
color  from  the  presence  of  ferrous  iron  and 
chemically  definable  as  hvdrous  silicates  of 
aluminum,  ferrous  iron  and  magnesium.  They 
are  usually  secondary  minerals,  derived  from 
pyroxene,  amphibole  and  other  forms.  They 
exhibit  a  manced  basal  cleavage  suggestive  of 
mica;  but  thejr  differ  from  mica  and  its  allies 
by  not  containing  any  considerable  amounts  of 
calcium  or  of  the  alloiHs. 

CHLORITE  SCHIST,  shist.  As  chlorite 
is  a  general  name  for  green,  secondary,  hydrated 
silicates,  containing  alumina  and  iron,  derived 
particularly  from  augite,  hornblende  and  blotite, 
so  chlorite  is  used  as^  a  prefix  to^  various  names 
of  rocks  that  contain  such  silicates,  for  ex- 
ample, chlorite  schist.  In  the  wide  belt  of  Al- 
gonkian  and  Archaean  rocks  stretching  from 
Labrador  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior  are 
great  areas  of  chlorite  schists  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  sedimentary  as  well  as  igneous 
rocks. 

CHLORODYNE,  klo'ro-din  or  -den,  a 
proprietary  mixture  of  uncertain  composition 
and  best  represented  by  the  National  Formulary 
formula,  which  is  a  mixture  of  chloroform, 
cannabis  indica,  morphine  apd  tincture  of  cap- 
sicum. Practically  all  of  the  chlorodynes  on 
the  market  contain  morphine,  and  hence  are 
dangerous  poisons.  Their  sale  should  not  be 
permitted  save  on  a  physician's  prescription. 

CHLOROFORM  (CHG.,  trichlorometh- 
ane,  methenyl  chloride,  terchloride  of  formyl), 
a  heavy,  clear,  colorless,  mobile  and  diffusible 
liquid  of  a  sweet  burning  taste  and  characteris- 
tic etheral  odor  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  on  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  marsh 
gas;  also  tnr  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on 
chloral  or  chloracetic  add,  or  by  the  action  of 
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nascent  hydrogen  on  tetrachloride  of  carbon.  It 
is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  distilHng  water 
and  alcohol  with  bleaching-powder  (chloride  of 
lime).  Slaked  lime  is  sometimes  added.  Its 
vapor  density  is  four  times  that  of  air.  Its 
specific  gravity  should  not  be  below  1.49.  and  it 
shotdd  be  soluble  in  200  volumes  of  cold  water, 
and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol^  ether,  benzol, 
benzine  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  is  vola- 
tile, even  at  low  temperature,  boils  at  140**  F. 
ana  freezes  at  — 115*  F.  It  should  not  be  ex- 
ftosed  to  the  light,  as  it  is  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion with  the  liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorine. 

As  used  in  medicine  it  is  a  liquid  consisting 
of  99  to  99.4  per  cent  by  weight  of  absolute 
chloroform  and  1  to  0.6  per  cent  of  alcohol.  It 
is  not  inflammable,  but  its  vapor  bums  with  a 
greenish  smoky  flame.  It  is  an  excellent  solv- 
ent for  a  varie^  of  substances,  as  caoutchouc, 
resins,  fats,  sulpbuc  and  phosphorus,  many  alka- 
loids and  other  organic  substances.  It  is  anti- 
septic and  prevents  the  growth  of  deleterious 
micro-orgamsms,  but  has  no  effect  upon  yeast. 
Medicinall^r  it  is  used  as  an  aqua,  emulsion,  lin- 
iment, s|>iritus  and  pure  U.  S.  P.  chloroform. 
Its  physiological  action  is  allied  to  the  alcohols, 
but  It  is  mudi  more  energetic.  Extemallv  chlo- 
roform is  an  irritant,  and  if  confined  on  the  skin 
it  can  cause  blistering.  It  is  irritant  to  mucous 
membranes,  and,  taken  into  the  stomach,  causes 
a  sense  of  warmth  and  buminp^  with  increased 
production  of  gastric  secretions.  In  large 
doses  it  causes  violent  gastro-enteritis. 

Its  chief  use  in  medicine  is  as  a  general 
anaesthetic,  for  which  purpose  it  was  first  used 
bv  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1848.  As  an  anaes- 
thetic its  vapor  is  inhaled;  it  thus  enters  the 
circulation  through  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
lungs.  When  so  administered  the  stages  of 
anaesthesia  closely  resemble  those  induced  by 
others  of  the  alcc^ol  series,  but  in  chloroform 
the  anaesthesia  is  very  rapid.  There  is  first  a 
stappe  of  excitement,  with  heightened  cerebral 
activities.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a  gradual 
dissolution  of  the  mental  faculties,  usually  in 
an  order  the  reverse  of  their  complexity. 
Thus  the  highest  faculties  of  judgment,  mem- 
ory, etc.,  are  attacked  first,  then  unconscious- 
ness gradually  sets  in.  The  spinal  cord  centres 
are  then  affected;  there  may  be  some  temporary 
irritation,  which  is  followed  by  paralysis,  and 
then  hy  loss  of  sensation  and  of  the  reflexes. 
The  automatic  centres  of  breathing  and  the 
heartbeat  are  only  slightly  affected.  There  may 
be  some  lessening  of  the  heart  action,  following 
an  initial  stimulation,  and  similar  respiratory 
changes.  The  patient  thus  in  complete  anaes- 
thesia is  motionless  and  senseless,  unable  to  feel 
or  move,  his  automatic  functions  of  most  vital 
importance  to  life-maintenance  alone  function- 
ating. It  is  in  this  stage  that  operations  are 
performed,  although  minor  operations  may  be 
performed  in  the  eariy  stages  of  primary 
anaesthesia. 

When  the  administratjon  of  chloroform  is 
pushed  too  far,  or  there  is  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility to  its  effects,  as  in  some  Individuals,  poi- 
soning results.  It  is  usually  rapid  in  onset,  is 
attended  with  cyanosis,  weak,  trembling  puhe 
and  reduction  of  Mood  pressqre.  The  vaso- 
motor system  seems  to  be  paral3rzed  and  death 
IS  due  perhaps  to  this  alone,  aldiough  other  fac- 
tors seem  to  be  invohred  at  times.    Fottowing 
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chloroform  anaesthesia,  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  apt  to  occur.  Chloroform  is  a  safe  ansea- 
thetic,  deaths  to  the  proportion  of  1:3000  or 
1:4000  are  said  to  occur;  but  ether,  whidi 
has  a  proportion  of  1:16,000  is  preferred  by 
many.  This  is  so  particularly  in  America, 
whereas  in  Europe  chloroform  is  preferred. 
See  An/bsthetics;  Etheil 

CHLOROPHANB,  in  mineralo^,  a  vari- 
ety of  fluorspar,  or  fluorite,  which  when 
warmed,  shines  with  a  green  phosphorescent 
light.  Fine  specimens  are  found  at  Trumbull, 
Conn.,  and  in  the  mica  mines  of  Amelia 
County,  Va. 

CHLOROPHY'CE-flS  (Gr.  X^P^,  light 
green,  and  ^*«<ir,  seaweed).  A  grroi^.  of 
Algse  which  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
the  green  chlorophyll  (q.T.)  of  its  members  is 
not  masked  by  other  pigments.  Certain  Algse 
of  a  yellowish  green  color  whidi  were  formerly 
considered  to  belong  to  this  group  have  been 
assigned  by  Luther  and  many  other  systematists 
who  follow  him  to  a  new  class,  the  HeterokxM- 
tae.  These  are  not  only  characterized  by  the 
possession  of  great  quantities  of  the  yellow  fug- 
ment  xandiophyll,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  they 
store  up  part  of  the  products  of  their  meta- 
bolism in  the  form  of  oil,  whereas  it  is  all  trans- 
formed to   starch   in  the  true  Chlorophycec. 

The  Chlorophyceae  show  a*  remarkable  di- 
versity in  form  and  structure.  They  range  all 
the  way  from  the  unicellular  Cklamydomonas 
and  the  other  cilate  free-swimming  Volvocacea, 
whidi  exhibit  close  affinities  to  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  life,  the  Flagellate  Protozoa,  to  the 
fixed  many-celled  filaments  of  Spirogyra,  or  the 
enormous  complicated  multinucleate  cell  of  the 
Siphonea.  This  latter  structure  is  unique  in 
the  vegetable  world;  in  Caulerpa,  for  example, 
we  have  what  is  apparently  a  plant  fully  en- 
dowed with  roots,  stem  and  leaves  and  several 
inches  in  length,  while  all  that  really  is.  there  is 
a  mass  of  protoplasm  containing  many  nuclei 
and  surrounded  by  a  single  cell-wall  .  This 
structure,  of  course,  represents  not  a  single 
true  cell  but  a  mass  of  cells  whose  inner  walls 
are  undeveloped,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  occur- 
rence among  tihe  Chlorophycea  of  forms  in 
which  the  disappearance  of  these  cell-walls  or 
septa  is  only  partial. 

Asexual  reproduction  by  motile  spores  or 
zoogonidia  is  found  in  most  Chlorophyceae, 
although  the  Conjugate  never  propagate  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  Non-motile  asexital 
spores  are  often  found.  In  many  of  the  unicel- 
lular forms,  the  normal  mode  of  reproduction 
is  by  cell  division. 

Sexual  reproduction  is  found  in  die  most 
varied  forms.  The  cells  which  unite  may  be 
equal  or  unequal  in  size,  and  either  motile  or 
non-motile.  In  the  case  of.  Spirogyra,  sexual 
union  takes  place  between  two  ordinary  vegeta- 
tive cells  in  place,  in  their  filaments.  In  a  few 
instances,  traces  are  found  of  an  alternation 
.between  sexual  and  asexual  generations. 

The  cells  of  the  Chlorophycean  .  are  all 
nucleate,  and  in  aliiiost  all  cases  contsdn 
chloroplasts  (q.v.)  with  pyrenoids,  or  masses  of 
reserve  protein.  The  cell-wall, .  though  usually 
made  up  of  cellulose,  of  tea  exhibits  the  mucilag- 
■  inous  pectose,  to  which  much  of  the  slimy 
character  of  the  algae  in  pond-scum  is  du^. 

The    habitat    of    most    Chlorophyceae   ,is 


Irefih  watier»  japd  moM  fresh-water  akpe  belong 
to  the  cUfts.  The  majority  of  the  Siphoneae, 
however,  and  several  other  species  of  the  green 
algae  iare  marine.  Consult  Lemmerman,  E., 
^flagellatai,  Chlorophyceae,  Coccosphaerales  and 
Silicoflagellata>  (Kiel  l^J;  West,  G.  S.,  ^A 
Treatise  on  the  British  Fresh-Water  Algae> 
(Cambridge,  Eng.  1904). 

CHLOROPHYLL  (Gk.  x^P^<r,  light 
gre^n,  znd^utXhtv,  leaf).  The  green  coloring- 
aia.tt^r  iM>ssessed  by  almost  all  plants  that  are 
not  of  a  parasitic  or  saprophytic  habit.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  carbon 
disulfid,  olive  oil,  benzine  and  other  organic 
solvents,  and  when  dissolved  exhibits  a  red 
fliiorescence  and  a  very  characteristic  absorption- 
s^eptrum.  Willstatter  has  pointed  out  that  there 
are  four' pigments  in  green  leaves,  all  of  which 
used  to  gb  under  the  name  ot  chlorophyll. 
Thek  iare  chjorophyll  a,  blue-black  in  the  solid 
state  and  green-blue  in  solution,  of  the  formula 
C«HnO.N4Mg;  chlorophyll  b,  G»H,*OtN*Mg, 
green-)i)lack  in  the  solid  state  and  pure  green  in 
sotuttdii;  ^e  orange-ned  carotin,  (3«JI« ;  and  the 
yeUow  xanthophyll,  C*HmO».     All  of  these  he 

Iras  isolated.'in  a  p«rc  state.  There  is  good  evi- 
dence thal^  these  substances  are  not  mere  arte- 

'  facts  of  the  isolation-process,  but  exist  as  such 
in  the  living  cell.  .  In  the  first  place,  the  trans- 
Atis^n  spectra  of  these  sobstances  exhibit  the 

Uine^ -shown  by  thlt  of  the  living  leaf.  In  the 
second  place,  that  curious  phenomenon  of  the 

^hlcrBphyll  in  the  leaf,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted by  solvents  free  from  water,  has  also 
been  exhibited  by  Willstatter  in  colloidal  solu- 
tions of  the  extracted  chlorophyll,  stnd  is  conse- 
quently no  evidence  of  the  hydrolysis  of  chloro- 
phyll during  its  extraction. 

The  chlorophyll  obtained  from  different 
pliants  h^a  beon  shown  to  be  always  made  up 
oi  the  same  constituents  in  much  the  same  pro- 
portions.    Other  pigments  besides  the  chloro- 

.phyU-^onstituents,  however,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  cells  of  manv  plants,  in  ver^  close  associa- 
tion  with   the   chlorophvll^constituents  proper. 

.  These  afe  especially  to  be  found  in  the  brown, 

.  the  red  and  the  blue-green  algae. 

The  function  of  chlorophyll  in  the  plant  is 
to  tak^  part  in  the  photosvnthesis  of  carbohy- 
drates 'from  carbon  dioxide  and  water^  but  no 
exi)eriment  as  yet  undertaken  has  exhibited  this 
action  on  the  part  of  chlorophyll  in  vitro.  The 
action  of  chlorophyll  is  bound  up  with  the  entire 
structure  of  the  cnloroplasts  (q.v.),  or  chloro- 
phyll bearing  bodies  in  the  cells  of  the  plant.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  photosynthetic  activity 
of  plants  is  not  simplv  proportional  to  their 
chlorophyll-oontentf  and  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons Willstatter  has  been  led  to  postulate  an 
enzvme  in  the  plant  cell,  which  acts  together 
with  chlorophyll  in  the  production  of  carbohy- 
drates, so  1  that  the  rate  of  carbohydrate  genera- 
tion is  a  funbtion:  of  two  independent  variables, 
if  not  of  more. . 

'  The-  sydtematization  of  the  chemistry  of 
chlorophyll  is  due  to  Willstatter,  althou^  in 
manv  rimportant  points  his  work  was  aatidpated 
by  tne  Briti^  physicist  G.  G.  Stokes  in  the  six- 
ties of.  the  last  century.  Both  Stokes  and  Will- 
statter made  use  of  the  method  of  separating 
two  substances^  that  depends  on  their  unequal 
solubijities  in  different  solvents.  With  the  pure 
materials  that  he  has  obtained  in  this  way,  Will- 
statti;r  has  made  a  nymber  of  highly  interesting 
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experiments.  For.  example,  be  has  produced  a 
number  of  substances  in  which  the  magnesium 
of  chlorophyll  is  replaced  by  other  metals.  Con- 
sult Jorgensen,  I.,  and  Stiles,  W.,  ^Carbon  As- 
similation>   (in  New  Phytologist,  1915). 

CHLORQPHYLLITE,  klo-ro-flrit,  an 
alteration  product  of  the  mineral  iolite.  The 
only  difference  in  composition  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  water,  but  there  is  a  marked  decrease 
in  hardness,  from  7  to  from  1.5  to  3,  and  also 
in  transparency.  The  characteristic  blue  color 
of  iolite  is  thanged  to  a  dull  green,  while  a  basal 
cleavage  is  highly  developed.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  2.7.    It  is  found  at  Unity,  N.  H. 

CHLOROPLAST  (Gk.  x^^P^-.  light 
green,  and  irXaard^,  formed).  Tlxe  chlorophyll 
(q.v.)  or  green  coloring-matter  of  plant-cells  is 
not  diffused  throughout  their  mass,  but  is  col- 
lected in  certain  special  bodies  known  as  chloro- 
plasts.  These  chioroplasts  may  be  of  the  mpst 
varied  shapes;  they  may  be  granular,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  flowering  plants,  or  spiral  bands,  as 
in  Spirogyra,  or  flat  plates,  as  in  Mesocarpus. 
Thqy  contain  particles  of  nutritive  material  in 
the  form  of  starch-grains,  oil-drops,  and  highly- 
refractive  masses  of  proteid  known  as  pyrenoids. 

Bodies  of  the  same  general  character  as 
chioroplasts,  but  differing  from  them  in  the  ab- 
sence, of  chlorophyll,  are  known  as  leucoplasts 
or  chrvmoplasts  according  as  they  are  colorless 
or  pigmented.  Chioroplasts,  leucoplasts  and 
chromoplasts  are  all  known  as  chrotnaiophores. 
In  all  embryonal  cells,  all  the  chromatophores 
.  have  the  appearance  of  leucoplasts,  being  small, 
transparent,  highly-refractive  bodies  of  granu- 
lar, spindle-like,  or  thread-like  form.  It  is 
because  of  this  common  origin  that  the  chro- 
matophores, or  as  they  are  also  called,  plastids; 
are  classed  together  under  a  single  heading. 

In  those  phanerogams  that  lack  a  green  color, 
the  chioroplasts  are  replaced  by  other  chromato- 
phores. In  the  fungi,  however,  which  likewise 
lack  chlorophyll,  there  are  no  chromatophores 
of  any  sort.    The  chromatophores  of  the  blue- 

freed,  red  and  brown  algae  contain  chlorophyll, 
ut  in  addition  other  pigments,  known  as  phy- 
cocyan  in  the  blue-green  algae,  phycoer3rthrin  in 
the  red  algae,  and  fucoxanthin  in  the  brown 
algae. 

The^  chloroplast.  as  the  chlorophyll-bearing 
organ,  is  undoubtC(uy  that  ^)art  of  the  cell  which 
is  most  directly  concerned  m  tfie  assimilation  of 
carbon  dioxide.  This  process  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood,  but  is  believed  to  involve  the 
actiou  of  an  enzyme.    (See  Chlorophyll). 

Ponomarew  claims  that  the  chloroplast  is 
liquid,  and  of  a  colloidal  nature.  He  explains 
its  relative  permanency  of  shape  by  supposing 
that  it  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  surrounding 
cell-contents  as  to  surface-tension.  He  accounts 
for  the  contraction  of  the  chloroplast  into  a 
spherical  shape  when  the  cell  is  treated  with 
dilute  alcohol  as  due  to  a  disturbance  of  this 
equilibrium. 

In  most  plants  the  chioroplasts  arc  sensitive 
to  light,  and  place  themselves  in  the  cell  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  offer  the  greatest  surface  possi- 
ble .  to  a  slight  illumination,  but  the  least 
surface  possible  to  an  intense  illumination. 
Thus  the  plate-like  chloroplast  of  Mesocarpus 
presents.. its  face  to  a  weak  light,  its  edge 
to  a,  strong  one..  The  chioroplasts  of 
Lentnd    trisuica   group    themselves    in   planes 


parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  when 
moderately  illuminated,  but  perpendicular 
thereto  if  the  illumination  be  intense.  In  all 
cases  the  position  in  the  dark  is  less  definitely 
determined.  On  account  of  these  light- reactions 
of  the  chioroplasts,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  they  act  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
sense-organs,  but  this  idea  of  a  specific  sensi- 
tivity on  tneir  part  has  been  opposed  by 
Pfeffer. 

CHLOROSIS  (Gr.  x^P^^,  green),  is  a 
diseased  condition  which  first  manifests  itself 
almost  exclusively  in  females  at  the  time  of 
puberty  or  in  the  early  years  after  its  establish- 
ment. If  it  occurs  later  it  is  probably  the  re- 
currence of  an  earlier  attacks  The  manifest 
symptoms  are  a  characteristic  pallor  which 
often  shows  a  greenish-yellow  tint  and  gives 
the  disease  its  name,  chlorosis  or  *green-sick- 
ness*;  lassitude,  tendency  to  fatigue,  to  head- 
ache and  vertigo;  loss  of  appetite  and  anoma- 
lies of  appetite,  digestive  disturbance;  some- 
times dilatation  of  the  heart  and  anaemic  heart 
murmurs;  d^'^spncea;  slight  rise  in  temi)erature ; 
disturbance  of  the  menstrual  function  and 
other  hysterical  manifestations.  The  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  are  but  slightly  reduced 
but  there  is  insufficiency  of  haemoglobin.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  haemoglobin  is  not 
reduced  but  diluted  by  the  markea  increase  in 
blood  plasma. 

The  disease  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  secretory  function 
of  the  sexual  glands.  As  such  it  is  variously 
explained.  It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  the  hormone  substances  secreted 
by  the  ovary  into  the  general  circulation  and 
therefore  an  interference  with  blood  formation 
and  likewise  with  the  formation  of  the  bone 
marrow.  But  the  alteration  of  the  blood  is  not 
always  present  in  chlorosis  nor  is  there  evi- 
dcEice  of  insuffiiciency  of  the  bone  marrow. 
These  features  separate  chlorosis  from  anaemia 
as  does  also  its  different  response  to  iron.  An- 
other theory  is  that  of  intoxication  produced 
in  the  blood  through  disturbance  of  the  ova- 
rian activity.  When  ovulation  first  takes  place 
at  puberty  and  at  each  subsequent  menstruation 
there  is  a  new  formation  of  interstitial  cells 
in  the  ovarian  (Graafian)  follicles  and  an  ac- 
cumulation of  lipoids  produced  by  these  cells, 
<  upon  which  sexual  characteristics  depend. 
Anything  which  disturbs  the  normal  relativity 
between  the  number  of  lipoids  produced  and 
the  number  utilized  in  the  process  of  matura- 
tion produces  an  increase  of  these  in  the  ovary 
and  in  the  blood,  with  resulting  intoxication  of 
the  organism.  This  produces  the  symptoms  of 
chlorosis,  the  insufficiency  of  haemoglobin,  car- 
diac, vasomotor,  respiratory  and  other  disturb- 
ances already  noted.  The  follicular  disturbance 
affects  directly  the  menstrual  function,  causing 
amennorhea,  and  the  uterine  issue.  The  action 
of  iron  has  been  found  to  be  inhibitory  to  the 
ovarian  lipoid  secretion,  hence  its  value,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory  of  chlorosis,  in  this  disease. 
.  The  presence  frequently  of  hysterical  symp- 
toms as  well  as^  response  to  certain  environ- 
mcAtal  elements  in  treatment  point  to  a  psychi- 
cal etiology  also  for  chlorosis.  That  portion 
of  the  nervous  system  which  controls  the 
activity  of  the  endocrinous  glands  (glands  of 
inner  secretion)  is  no  less  than  the  voluntary 
nervous  centres  at  the  service  of  the  psycnical 
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attempt  to  adapt  to  environment  the  attitude  of 
tihe  patient  toward  the  world.  The  disease 
occurs  at  the  period  when  psychical  and  physi- 
cal activity  are  stimulated  to  new  adjustments 
which  are  made  often  with  much  difficulty. 
Stimulation  and  inhibition  of  psychical  im- 
pulses are  not  well  adjusted.  The  chlorosis, 
therefore,  is  one  mode  of  expression  of  tn- 
abititv  to  adapt  individual  wishes  to  the  de- 
mands of  development  in  the  social  environ- 
ment»  which  at  this  period  of  stress  comes  to 
definite  expression  and  may  manifest  itself 
again  at  further  strenuous  periods.  Psy- 
chotherapy should  therefore  also  be  con- 
sidered m  treatment.  Consult  Falta,  <Thc 
Ductless  Glandular  Diseases^ ;  Pende,  *Endo- 
crinologia^;  Telliffe  and  White,  < Diseases,  of 
the  Nervous  System*  (2  vols.,  cd.  1917). 

Smith  Ely  Jellifpe. 

CHLOROXYLON  (Greek,  ;r^"P^r,  green. 
andfi'Aov,  wood),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Meliacece,  distinguished  bv  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  has  on^  three  cells  and  is  split  into 
'  three  parts.  The  satinwood  tree  of  India, 
ChloroxyloH  stvietenia,  sometimes  grows  to  a 
height  of  50  or  60  feet  and  is  a  native  of  Cevlon 
and  the  Coromandel  coast.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  light-colored,  having  a  satin-like  lustre  and 
is  sometimes  mottled  or  curled|  somewhat  re- 
sembling boxwood  but  deeper  m  color.  It  is 
mainly  used  for  articles  of  turnery,  for  the 
backs  of  brushes  and  often  as  veneering  for 
cabinet-work.  The  tree  also  produces  a  sum,  a 
wood  oil  and  an  ethereal  oil  from  the  leaves. 

CHMELNIZKIJ,  kmel-nit'ske,  NUnJoi 
Ivaaovich,  Russtaa  writer:  b.  1789;  d.  1846. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  reformation  and 
elevation  of  the  Russian  stage.  Among  his 
comedies  are  ^The  Babblers^;  ^Air  Castles*; 
<The  Waverer.> 

CHMIELNICKI,  kmy-l^t-nTt'ske,  Bogdan, 
Cossack  chief:  b.  1593;  d.  25  Aug.  1657.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  settled 
among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine.  This  peo- 
ple, wtio  had  long  defended  the  eastern  bound- 
aries of  Poland  against  the  Tartars  and  Rus- 
sians, were  at  that  time  siibjected  to  grievous 
oppression.  Their  religion  was  persecuted,  their 
freedom  circumscribed  and  the  castle  of  Kudak, 
called  the  curb  of  the  Cossacks,  was  built 
to  restrain  them.  Thus  exasperated,  they  seized 
Kudak  and  massacred  the  garrison,  but  were 
soon  subdued.  After  their  defeat  at  Kumejki, 
Bogdan  was  sent  to  the  Polish  court,  where  he 
was  favorably  received  but  suspicion  soon 
drove  him  forth  and  finally  made  him  a  scourge 
of  Poland.  Availing  himself  of  the  hatred  and 
prejudices  of  the  Cossacks,  he  entered  upon  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Poles,  and  sought  the 
alliance  of  the  khan  of  the  Tartars.  Chmiel- 
nicki  became  master  of  the  Ukraine  and  carried 
terror,  devastation  and  death  as  far  as  Lem- 
ber^  and  Zamosc.  Under  the  new  king,  John 
Casimir,  the  war  was  continued  with  equal 
ferocity  on  both  sides  until  Chmielnicki  was 
checked.  He  sought  the  protection  of  Turkey, 
of  Russia  (1654).  and  again  that  of  Poland 
(1656),  and  finally  lived  in  retirement  under 
tfie  suzerainty  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia.  An  eques- 
trian statue  commemorating  Chmielnicki  was 
erected  at  Kiev  in  1873. 

CHOATE,  Joseph  Hodges,  American 
lawyer  and  diplomat:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  24  Jan. 


1832;  d.  New  York,  14  May  1917.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1852  and 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  two  years  later. 
After  practising  law  in  Boston  for  a  year  he 
vrent  to  New  York  city,  where  he  achieved 
remarkable  success  as  a  lawyer.  In  1856  he 
became  active  as  a  republican  in  supporting 

John  C.  Fremont  In  1884  he  became  a  mem- 
er  of  the  famous  legal  firm  of  Evarts,  C3ioate 
and  Beaman.  He  won  great  distinction  as  a 
trial  lawyer,  conducting  many  celebrated  cases 
in  State  and  Federal  courts  and  International 
tribunals.  He  successfully  defended  Gen.  Fitz 
John  Porter,  prosecuted' the  infamous  Tweed 
Ring,  appeared  in  the  Tilden  wDl  contest,  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  cases,  Ae  Income  Tax 
cases  of  1894,  etc.  In  1894  he  was  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  1897  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  was 
defeated  by  T.  C.  Piatt.  President  McKinley 
appointed  him  in  1899  to  succeed  John  Hay  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Saint  James,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  with  distinction  till 
1905.  He  was  elected  Hon.  Bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple  of  England  on  10  April  1905. 
In  1907  he  served  as  ambassador  and  leading 
delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  and 
his  activity  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  was  mani- 
fested as  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Histoty;  a  governor  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  (1877-1917)  and  in  many  other  ways. 
Among  his  published  writings  are  ^Addresses 
on  Abraham  Lincoln,  Admiral  Farragut,  Rufus 
Choate.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,*  etc.,  and  *The  Two  Hague  Con- 
ferences.* 

CHO  ATS,   Rttfua,   American  lawyer:     b. 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  1  Oct.  1799;   d.  Halifax.  N.  S.. 
13  July  1859.     He  as  a  child  showed  remark- 
able precoci^;   was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1819;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  ]^ractice  in  Danvers  in  1823 ;   removed  to 
Salem  in  1828;  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1830-34,  resigning  in  the  latter  vear.    Remov- 
ing to  Boston  in  1834,  he  rapidly  acquired  a 
large  practice.     He   was   successor  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1841-45 ; 
resuming  his  legal  practice  in  Boston  at   the 
expiration  of  his  senatorial  term.    He  traveled 
'  in  Europe  in  1850  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Whig    National    Convention    in    Baltimore    in 
1852.    After  Webster's  death  Mr.  dioate  was 
acknowledged  the  leader  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar.  ^  He  made  many  political  speeches,  tike  most 
brilliant,  while  a  United  States  senator,  includ- 
ing those  on  the  Oregon  Boundary,  the  Tariflf, 
the  Fiscal  Bank  Bill,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  Annexation  of  Texas.    His  style 
is  peculiar  and  characteristic,  but  hardly  to  be 
commended  as  a  model  for  imitation ;  it  is  rich, 
vivid  and  glowine,  instinct  vrith  passion   and 
colored  with  all  the  hues  of  fancy,  but  some- 
times, it  must  be  admitted^  a  little  extravaf^ant 
and  exaggerated.   The  most  remarkable  feature, 
however,   in  his   written   compositions,   is    the 
structure  of  his  periods.     These  are  not    the 
short  and  compact  statements,  involving  but  a 
single  proposition,  in  which  most  writers  of  our 
times  express  their  thoughts;  but  they  recall 
and   renew   the   continuous   sweep  ^  and  longr* 
resounding  march  of  the  prose  writers  of  the 
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16th  century.  Thev  are  often  of  breathless 
length,  containing  clause  after  clause,  modify- 
ing, enlarging  or  limiting  the  leadine  idea.  His 
^Addresses  and  Orations'  appeared  in  a  sixth 
edition  in  1891.  Consult  Brown,  ^Life  of  llufus 
Oioate'  (1870) ;  Neilson,  ^Memories  of  Rufus 
Choate>  (1884);  Whipple,  < Recollections  of 
Eminent  Men>  (1886). 

CHOBI,  cho'b^,  a  Bantu  people  in  south- 
eastern Africa,  extending  from  the  Limpopo  to 
the  sea.  On  the  coast  they  are  called  Mindon- 
gas.    They  scarify  their  faces. 

CHOCK,  a  piece  of  wood  employed  on 
shipboard  as  a  wedge  to  support  various  articles 
liable  to  be  displaced  by  the  motion  of  the  ves- 
sel. It  receives  different  names  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used  as  *anchor- 
chocks*  to  support  the  ancnor;  *  rudder- 
chocks^  to  keep  the  rudder  immovable  in  the 
event  of  accident  rendering  it  unmanageaUe. 
Chocks  are  also  used  to  support  casks,  boats 
and  other  curved  objects.  It  is  probably 
analogous  to  shock  in  derivation. 

CHOCOLATE.    See  C>)C0a. 

CHOCTAW  (properly  CHAHTA,  the 
chief  ^Chactas*  in  Chateaubriand's  ^Atala'  is  an 
eponym  of  the  tribe),  one  of  the  largest  tribes 
of  the  great  Muskhogean  (q.v.)  stock  and  be- 
fore its  deportation  the  most  advanced  in  hus- 
bandry and  general  culture  of  any  except  the 
Creeks.  They  were  called  *Flatheads»  by  the 
French  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  northwest- 
ern tribe  of  that  name>,  from  a  habit  of  flat- 
tening their  children's  skulls  with  bags  of  sand ; 
and  they  had  a  burial  custom  of  <hsinterring  the 
corpses  after  a  few  daj^,  cleaning  the  bones 
and  preserving  them.  They  are  rather  short, 
stout  and  slow,  compared  to  the  taller  and  more 
active  Chickasaw  (q.v.) ;  and  were  nicknamed 
*tubbies,*  though  not  on  that  ground,  but  from 
the  customary  final  word  of  their  war-chiefs' 
names,  meanmg  ^Idller.^  The  Chickasaw  was 
one  ot  their  subdivisions,  or  perhaps  merely  the 
more  warlike  and  adventurous  portion,  till  after 
the  whole  had  crossed  the  Mississippi;  and  while 
using  a  dialectic  language  of  their  own  for  com- 
mon service,  still  employed  Choctaw  for  oratory. 
The  Choctaw  occupied  central  and  southern 
Mississippi  and  western  Alabama  in  three  divi- 
sions, west  of  the  Muskhogee;  and  in  the  18th 
century  their  chief  towns  lay  in  two  groups,  one 
some  200  miles  north  of  New  Orleans  (about 
the  present  Choctaw  County,  Miss.)  and  the 
other  about  half  way  from  the  Chickasaiy  to 
Mobile.  These  villages  a  century  earlier  had 
been  numerous  and  widely  distributed ;  they  are 
stated  at  40,  and  the  tribe  as  having  2,500  war- 
riors. It  was  first  found  by  De  Soto  in  his  ex- 
pedition of  I540i  At  their  town  of  Mavila 
(Mobile  probably,  Choctaw  Bluft,  Clarke 
County,  Ala.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ala- 
bama), was  fought  perhaps  the  bloodiest  and 
most  destructive  single  battle  ever  known  be- 
tween red  and  white  men  on  the  continent.  The 
village  was  burned,  20  of  De  Soto^s  men  killed 
and  150  wounded  and  many  hundreds  of  In- 
dians slain —  the  Spanish  chroniclers  say  2,500 
to  3,000,  which  may  be  discounted.  Tristan  de 
Luna  met  them  again  in  1560.  The  French,  in 
settling  this  region  about  1700,  came  immediately 
in  contact  with  them,  and  established  friendiv 
relations  with  th«n,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the    permanent    hostility    of    the    Cmckasaw, 
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tary  station.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  agricuhure.  Here  John  Sobieski  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  1673.    Pop.  19,561. 

CHODAT,  sho-da,  Robert,  Swiss  botanist : 
b.  Moutier-Grandval,  Jura-Bernois,  6  April 
1865.  In  1889  he  became  a  professor  of  botany 
in  Geneva  University  and  was  doyen  of  the 
Faculte  des  Sciences  there,  from  1898  to  1906^ 
and  rector  of  the  university  from  1908  to  1910. 
He  has  contributed  numerous  professional 
papers  to  botanical  journals,  and  has  published 
many  important  monographs,  including  ^Prin- 
cipes  de  botanique*  (1906) ;  ^Sur  le  polymor- 
phisme  des  Algues>  (1908);  ^Les  Ptendopsides 
des  temps  paleozoiques.' 

CHODKIEWICZ,  Hod-ke^a'vich,  Jan 
KaroU  Polish  general:  b.  Lithuania  1560;  d. 
Chocim,  27  Sept.  1621.  He  served  in  the  Span- 
ish army  under  the  duke  of  Alva  and  also  under 
Maurice  of  Nassau.  Later  he  returned  to 
Poland  and  took  part  in  crushing  the  (Cossack 
revolt  and  the  campaigns  against  Wallachia.  In 
1602  he  went  to  Livonia  as  commander  of  the 
Polish  army  and  three  years  later  he  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  on  Claries  IX  of  Sweden  at 
the  battle  of  Kirchholm.  He  made  an  unsuc-* 
cessfui  campaign  against  Russia,  and  he  drove 
back  the  Turks  wno  had  an  army  of  nearly 
200,000  trained  men  (1620-21). 

CHODOWIECKI,  Hd-do-vy-^tsTcS,  Daniel 
Nicolaus,  German  designer  and  engraver:  b. 
Dantzic,  16  Oct.  1726;  d.  Berlin,  7  Feb.  1801. 
He  was  instructed  in  miniature  painting  by  his 
father,  and  subsequently  painted  snuff  boxes, 
He  was  encouraged  to  study  enameling, '  and 
soon  attracted  attention  by  the  beauty  and  fuiish 
of  his  productions,  some  of  which  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  commission  to  make  a  set  of  de- 
signs for  their  almanac.  The  manner  in  which 
he  executed  these  established  his  reputation. 
He  thenceforth  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  designing  and  engraving-  he  pro- 
duced the  plates  for  Klopstock's  <  Messiah,  > 
<Don  ,  Quixote, >  Lavaters  ^Physiognomy,* 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  Voltaire,  La  Fontaine 
and  many  other  works. 

CHODZKO.    kodz'ko,     Jacob     Leonard, 

Polish  scholar:  b.  Oborek,  6  Nov.  1800;  di  1871. 
,  Having  traveled  as  secretary  of  Prince  Oginski 
through  nearly  all  Europe,  he  established  him« 
self  in  1826  at  Paris,  where  he  i^ublished  a 
memoir  of  the  prince,  with  an  introduction  en- 
titled *  Observations  sur  la  Pologne  et  les 
Polonais*  (Paris  1827),  and  commenced  collect- 
ing materials  for  a  history  of  his  cotmtry  itom 
the  death  of  Augustus  III.  Afterward  he  pub- 
lished the  ^History  of  the  Polish  Legions  in 
Italy,  Uttder  the  Command  of  General  Dom- 
browski*  (1829).  During  the  revolution  of 
July  1830,  Lafa^yette  appointed  him  his  aide-de^ 
camp ;  and  after  the  outbreak  of  29  November 
of  the  ^atne  year  in  Warsaw,  he  acted  as  agent 
o£  the  revolutionary  government  in  France. 
He  was  an  active  member  oi  the  French-Polish  , 
and  Ain^ricanrPolish  committees,  and  after  the 
failure  of  the  revolution,  as  member  of  the 
national  Polish  committee  of  France. 

CHfl?NIX,jk€'nTks,  a  measure  of  caoacity 
among  the  aricient  Greeks.    Its  size  is  varioiisfy 
giT.en,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  actually  differed  ' 
in  tlhte  different  stated  of  Greece.    Som^  ac- 


counts represent  it  as  containing  three  cotylae, 
or  about  1.487  pints  English;  others  make  it 
equal  to  1.982  pints;  and  still  others  give  it  as 
equal  to  3.964  pints.  This  variety  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  originally  the  daily  ration 
of  a  man.  Recent  discoveries  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  choenix  was  about  1.5  liters. 

CHCERILUS,  ke'ri-Ws,  the  name  pf  several 
Greek  poets,  among  whom  (Thoerilus  of  Samos 
is  the  best  known.  He  lived  in  the  Sth  centur>' 
B.C.,  was  the  contemporary  and  frieqd  of 
Herodotus,  and  composed  an  epic  poe^n,  enti- 
tled *PeTseis,>  celebrating  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks  over  Xerxes.  The  fragments  of  the 
poem  still  extant  have  been  collected  and  ex- 
plained by  Nake  (Leipzig  1817).  Another 
Choerilus,  of  lasus,  in  Qiria,  is  mentioned  by 
Horace  as  an  example  of  s^n  extremely  bad 
poet.  He  formed  part  of  the  train  of  literary 
men  who  were  selected  to  accompany  Alex- 
ander the  Great  oil  his  expedition  to  the  East. 

CHOIR.  In  religious  worship,  an  organ- 
ized body  of  singers.  In  ceremonial  Chris^n 
religions,  the  choir  officials  and  choristers,  or 
other  singers  taken  collectively,  ar^  sp9ken  of 
as  the  choir.  TypicAl  chor^\  organizations, 
such  as  those  of  Catholic  and  Episcopal  cathe- 
drals and  churches  are  usually  divided  into  two 
sets  of  voices,  the  one  sitting  on  the  north  and 
the  other  on  the  south  side  6i  the  chancel,  and 
are  known  bv  the.  respective  titles  of  Cantoris 
and  Decani  from  their  nearness  to  the  Cantor 
(or  Precentor)  and  to  the  Dec^nus  (or  Dean). 
In  most  cathedrals  and  collegiate  chapels,  the 
Decani  side  is  held  to  be  the  side  of  honor,  the 
best  voices  are  placed  tficre,  and  all  the  verses 
or  soli  parts.  If  not  otherwise  directed,  are  sung 
by  that  side,  which  is  also  corisidere<J  the  'first 
choir*   (coro  primo)  in 'etg^th-^part  music. 

In  archUecture,  the  eastern  limb  bf  a  cruci- 
iorifi  church  or  the  eastern  portion  of  any 
church.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  more  commonly 
styled  the  chancel  (qv),  and' is  frequently  con- 
structionally  lower  and  narrower  than  the  main 
part  of  the  building.  The  ordinary  daily  serv- 
ices in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  are  held 
in  the  choir.  While  architecturally  the  terra 
choir  is  applied  to  the  entire  portion  of  the 
church  east  of  the  crossing,  th^  eastei4i  limb  is 
itself  divided  into  th^ee  portions:  (a)  the 
*  ritual  choir,*  coritajning  the  stalls  for  the 
singers  and  comprising  tfo' western  portion  of 
the  architectural  choir;  (b)  the  presbyterj'. 
nfcxt  -east  of  this,  containing  $eats  for  the  laity 
(a  term  sometimes  applied  to  all  of  the  choir 
east  of  the  ^ritual  choir*);  (^c)' the  sanctuary, 
containfing  the!  altar  and  sedflia,  and  divided 
from  the  remainder  by  a  low  tailinTg;.  In  cer- 
tain cases  there  is  ci"en  a  fourth  division  called 
the  rectro-choir,  c<Jmprisiiig  one  of  more  bays 
east  of  the  sanctuary.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  J^ritua!  choir,*  or  plade  fof  Ae  singers,  does 
not  invariably  correspond  with  the  architectural 
choir.  Sometimes  It  includes. the  crossing  and 
one  or  more. bays  of  the  nave,  or  again,  as  at 
Westminster  Abtiey,  Londoti,  and  in  Spanish 
cathedrals  generally,  It' is  entirely. in  the  nave, 
from  the  ren^aining  portion  of  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  missive  wall  oi*  screen.  I^ 
buildings  ^here  fhe  ritusn  thoif  h  ehtirely  east 
of  the  crossing,  the  choir  Screen  is  placed  be- 
tween the  eastern  piers  of  the  trossing.  In 
many  cathedrals,'  the  of'gan  is  placed  upon  the 
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choir  screen.  In  several  cathedrals  the  choir  is 
quite  as  long  as  the  nave,  and  in  some  parish 
churches  even  longer,  but  the  usual  proportion 
of  choir  to  nave  is  as  one  to  three.  In  many. 
French  churches  the  choii^  terminates  polygon-, 
ally  with  encircling  chapels  and  this  termination 
is  known  as  a  chevct.  The  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Saint  John  the:  Divine  in  New  York, 
city  is  built  after  this  plan.  In  England  the 
square  east  end  is  the  most  common  m  Gothic, 
churches,  although  in  Norman  ones  the  semi- 
circular apse  is  not  infrequent.  In  thc.Mi4dle 
Ages,  the  choir,  as  the  most  indispensabk  por- 
tion of  the  church,  was  erected  first,  the  nave, 
regarded  practically  as  a  stately  approach  to  the 
choir,  was  built  later,  a  century  or  more  some- 
times intervening  between  the  completion  of  the 
choir  and  that  of  the  nave.  The  cathedral  of 
Saint  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  is  being 
erected  after  the  mediseval  custom,  Tne  choir' 
was  completed  for  consecration  and  service  ia 
April  191 1,  and  the  construction  of  the  nave 
was  begun  in  1916. 

CHOIR  INVISIBLE,  The,  a  novel  by 
James  Lane  Allen^  published  in  1897.  It  is  one 
of  his  most  popular  and  pleasing  stories,  and 
was  enlarged  from  an  earlier  story  called 
^John  Gray.'  Its  scene  is  the  Kentucky  of  100 
years  ago  and  the  fresh  picturesque  descxipr 
tions  of  pioneer  life  in  Kentucky  give  the  tale 
historic^il  value» 

CHOISEUL-AMBOISB,  shw&-zel-afibwa£, 
Btienne  Frui9oiB,  Due  de,  French  stales- 
man:  bi  28  June  1719;  d.  Paris,  7  May  1785;  he 
entered  the  army  in  earl^r  life  and  after  distin- 
guishing himself  on  various  occasions  in  the 
Austrian  War  of  Succession-,  returned-  to  Paris, 
whete  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
financier,  Crozat,  gave  him  the  command  of 
great  wealth,  and  his  intimacy  with  Madame 
de  Pompadour  furnished  the  means  of  gratify-^ 
ing  his  ambition;  as  he  gratified  hers  by  the' 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  had  come 
to  hate  as  much  as  she  did  After  having  been 
ambassador  at  Rome,  where  he  obtained  from 
the  Pope,  Benedict  XIV,  the  celebrated  cncycH* 
cal  letter  intended  to  appease  the  disputes  which 
had  arisen  on  the  bull  Unigetiitus  and  at 
Vienna,  where  he  concluded  with  Maria 
Theresa  the  treaty  of  alliance  against  Prussia, 
he  became  in  1758  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
At  the  same  time  he  was  made  a  duke.  He 
sticceeded  the  marshal  of  Belle- Isle  as  Minister 
of  War  in  1761,  and  the  same  year  he  became' 
also  Minister  of  Marine.  His  administration 
was  distinguished  by  manv  useful  reforms.  He 
reorganized  the  army  and  navy  which  the  dis- 
asters of  previous  wars  and  the  neglect  of  previ- 
ous admmistrations  had  suffered  to  fall '  hito 
decay;  negotiated  die  famous  Family  Compact 
which  reunited  the  various  members  of  the 
Borurbon  family;  and  restored  Corsica  to  I^rance. 
His  fall  was  brought  about  in  1770  by  a  court 
intrigue,  supported  by  Madame  du  Barry,  the 
new  favorite  of  the  king.  He  was  recalled  to 
court  on  the  accession  of  Lotfls  XVI  In  1774,. 
but  not  again  intrusted  with  power. 

CHOISEUL-GOUPFIER,  goo-fe'ai  Mwiei 
Gabriel  Aoguste  Florent  de,  Count  of, 
French  antiquarian  and  diplomat:  b.  Paris  28 
Sept.  1752;  d.  Aix-larChapelle.  20  June  1817. 
He  was  colonel  in  the  Queen's  regiment,  live<!t 
at  th^  court  of  Marie  ^toinette,  and  was  thd 


friend  and  co-worker  with  Talleyrand.  He 
early  displayed  a  particular  interest  in  every- 
thing relating  to  Greece.  His  wish  to  visit  that 
country  was  gratified  in  1776,  and  in  1782  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  *  Voyage  pittoresque 
de  la  Grece,^  which  attracted  much  attention 
and  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1784.  The  other  volume  appeared  in 
1?^.  The  first  was  entirely  revised  by  him 
bcforfe  his  death.  The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
remained  till  1791.  The  appointment  of  am- 
bassador to  London  Was  then  offered  to  him, 
but  he  Vemained  at  Constantinople  and  sent  his 
official  correspondence  to  the  exiled  French 
princes.  This  correspondence  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  republicans  the  conven- 
tion gave  orders  for  his  arrest,  but  he  escaped, 
takini:  refuge  in  Saint  Petersburg,  where  Paul  I 
made  him  a  privy-councilor,  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  superintendent  of  the 
imperial'  libtaries.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1802  when  his  friend  Talleyrand  again  took 
office  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Academv. 
He  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm  immediately 
after,  the  restoration.  He  also  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council,  with  the  rank  of 
Minister  of  State  and  lieutenant-General.  His 
antiquarian  researches  were  chiefly  inserted  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  l>{atioiial  Institute,  and  his 
very  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre. 

CHOISBUL-PRASLIN,  pra-Ian,  Eugdne 
Antohie  Bforace,  Comte  de,  French  states- 
man: b.  23  Feb.  1837.  He  served  in  the 
navy  from  1853  to  1865,  held  some  minor 
offices,  and  in  1869  was  elected  to  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  1871,  and  has  been  several  times' 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  is 
considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
cans. In  1871  he  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Italy.;  in  1880  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs;  and  in  1887 
was  sent  on  a  botanical  expedition  to  Ceylon 
and  the  Uriited  States.  He  was  regarded  as 
very  influential  in  the  Republican  majority. 

CHOISY-LE-ROI,  shwa-ze-le-rwa.  or 
CHOISY-SUR-SEINB,  France^.town  in  the 
department  of  Seine,  seven  miles  south  of 
Paris,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  Its 
broad,  straight  streets,  elegant  houses,  and 
fine  avenues-,  with  the  proximity  of  the 
Seine,  contribute  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  pleasure 
ch&teau  built  here''b>r  Mile,  de  ftontpensier  in 
1662,  which  was  acquired  later  l^  Louis  XV  as 
a  residence.  It  \^s  destroved  during  the 
Revolution.  The  church  and  the  town  hall 
were  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Among 
its  monuments  is  a  'bronze  statue  of  Rouget 
de  risle,  author  of  the  <  Marseillaise,  >  who  died 
here  in  1836.  In  hs  cemetery  is  his  tomb.  It 
has  manufactures  of  wajc  cloth,  soap,  hats, 
chemical  stuffs,  glass,  morocco  leather,  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  ana  vinegar,  and  some  trade 
in  wine,  vinegar,  coal,  etc.    Pop.  1S,908. 

CHOKB-CHBRRY  (Prunus  virgimana)^ 
sp  called  from  the  astringent  natqre  of  the 
fruit,,  a  shrub  from  2  to  10  feet  high,  rarely, 
a  small  tree,  belonging  to  the  family  Amygda- 
laciit.     For  commerbal  uses  the  wild  black 
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cherry  (Prunus  serotina),  which  is  closely 
allied  to  P.  Virginians,  is  valuable.  Its  wood  is 
one  of  the  best  American  woods  for  cabinet- 
making.  The  bark  has  medicinal  properties  as 
a  pectoral  tonic  and  febrifuge.  The  range  of 
choke-cheriy  is  wide,  flounshing  along  river 
banks  and  m  rodcy  situations,  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  and  west  to  Colorado  and  Texas. 

CHOKE-DAldP,  or  APTER-DAMP,  the 
carbon  dioxide  gas  found  in  mines  as  a  result 
of  the  combustion  of  methane  (q.v.),  otherwise 
known  as  marsh-gas^  or  fire-damp  (qv.).  after 
explosions.  It  extinguishes  the  flame  of  a 
Candle  by  depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  and 
asphyxiates  any  one  who  ventures  into  it  with- 
out special  breathing  apparatus.  The  formula 
in    accordance    with    which    it    is    formed   is 

CH4  +  M 

(fire  damp)  (oxygen  from  the  air) 

2H,0      +         CO.. 
(water)  (choke-damp) 

CHOKING,  a  stopi^age  caused  by  a  morsel 
of  food,  a  drop  of  liquid,  etc.,  passing  into  die 
larynx  or  upper  opening  of  the  windpipe,  in- 
stead of  the  gullet,  or  an  obstruction  of  the 
oesophagus  itself.  It  is  usually  followed  by  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing  which  lasts,  in  slight 
cases,  till  the  offending  substance  is  ex- 
pelled. Sometimes,  however,  a  larger  mass  — 
for  example,  a  half^diewed  piece  ol  meat — is 
drawn  into  the  opening  of  the  windipipe,  com- 
pletelv  blocking  it,  and  arresting  respiration  al- 
together. This  condition  is  one  of  extreme 
danger;  the  sufferer  becomes  purple  in  the 
face,  and  if  not  at  once  relieved  will  die 
of  suffocation.  The  obstructing  substance  is 
usually  within  reach,  and  may  often  be 
dislodged  H  a  by-stander  promptly  pushes 
his  forefinger  to  the  back  of  the  throat 
and  attempts  to  draw  the  obstruction  forward. 
A  child  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  holding  it 
up  by  the  heels  and  shaking  it,  or  slapping  its 
back.  If  these  measures  fail  relief  mav  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  sharp-minted  foiife 
promptly  pushed  into  the  windpipe  to  admit 
air  to  it  below  the  obstruction.  In  the  case 
of  an  animal,  remove  the  obstruction  with  the 
hand  when  possible.  C^use  the  animal  to 
swallow  the  obstructing  substance,  if  possible, 
by  giving  it  water,  oil  or  belladonna  solution. 
Care  fuller  ijush  the  obstruction  down  by^  a  pro- 
bang,  if  it  is  possible  to  effect  this,  and  if  with- 
drawal by  the  mouth  is  impracticable.  In  some 
cases  the  gullet  has  to  be  cut  into  by  a  surgeon. 

CHOLAGOGUB,  kolVgog.  See  Ca- 
thartics. 

CHOLBRA,  k5r6r-a,  Amtic,  an  acute, 
infectious  disease^  endemic  in  some  localities 
and  epidemic  in  others,  characterized  by  vomit* 
in^  and  purging  of  a  peculiar  rice-water-like 
fluid,  and  a  stage  of  collapse. 

It  is  usually  ushered  in  by  vomitsng,  purg* 
ing  and  griping  peifis  is  me  stomach,  and 
death  may  follow  in  from  I  to  24  hours.  If 
life  b  retained  longer  than  this  time  the  patient 
may  possibly  recover.  The  tftortality  is  30  to 
80  per  cent 

It  originated  in  the  East  Indies  and  was  not 
known  to  migrate  for  1,000  years.  The  oldest 
Sanskrit  writings  show  that  it  was  known 
many  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  dirist. 
There  are  abundant  i>roofs  of  epidemics  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  but  it  did  not  spread 


into  Europe  until  1830.  The  Russians  took  it 
from  India  through  couriers  and  stage-coaches. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  disease  is  that  when 
it  was  in  Marseilles  it  broke  out  in  Paris,  jump- 
ing Lyons,  the  second  largest  city  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  quarantines  were 
in  full  force. 

It  was  first  observed  in  the  United  States 
in  1832,  having  been  brought  by  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain  to  Quebec  whence  it  found 
its  way  across  the  border  to  New  York.  It  was 
also  epidemic  in  the  United  States  in  1835  and 
1836.  In  1848  it  was  brought  into  the  country 
by  way  of  New  (Orleans,  traveled  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  thence  across  the  continent 
to  California.  Other  years  in  which  it  pre- 
vailed with  greater  or  less  severity  were  1849, 
«      18H  1866,  1867,  1873,  1884,  1892^  1893. 

since  1873  it  has  had  no  positive  foothold 
in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  but 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  it  has  prevailed  since 
1901  though  it  is  now  under  control.  It  has 
prevailed  m  the  Orient  since  1901  and  it  was 
severe  in  Russia  from  1907  to  1911.  In  1911 
it  was  prevalent  in  Italy,  North  Africa,  Ma- 
deira, Asia  Minor,  Arabia  and  Turkey.  It  still 
prevails  in  India  where  it  is  always  endemic 
Several  cases  were  brought  lo  the  United  States 
on  shipboard  in  1911,  and  a  number  of  so-called 
cholera^carriers  were  detained  until  the  evi- 
dences of  the  disease  disappeared.  There  was 
no  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  port  of 
entrance  (New  York). 

Stiologyr--The  undoubted  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease is  the  comma  bacillus  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Koch  in  1884.  It  is  ai>out  half  as 
large  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  is  some- 
what thicker.  Under  hig^  magnification  it  re- 
sembles a  bent  rod,  or  a  short  spiral.  It  is 
aboift  Tvhn  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  will 
grow  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  aod 
was  isolated  from  the  water  tanks  at  Hamburg 
during  the  epidemic  of  cholera  which  visited 
that  city  in  1892.  It  is  said  to  live  at 
temperatures  ranging  from  —  IS""  to  104**  F. 
The  bacteria  are  located  chiefy  in  the  intes- 
tines, as,  according  to  Dr.  Koch,  none  have  been 
found  to  exist  in  ue  blood  or  in  any  of  the  other 
organs.  In  the  lower  section  of  the  lower  in- 
testines they  are  found  in  greatest  abundanod 
also  in  the  dejecta,  but  not  often  in  Che  vomit 
It  is  said  that  the  bacilli  cannot  live  in  the 
stomach. 

In  post  mortem  the  orsanisms  were  found 
by  Koch  in  the  intestines  but  not  in  other  in- 
ternal organs.  They  have  often  been  found  in 
the  faeces  of  persons  who  are  apparently  healthy, 
during  an  epidemic,  such  persons  being  the  so- 
called  cholera-carriers. 

Thtt  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  afiparently 
due  to  the  absorption  from  the  intestine  of 
toxic  material  generated  by  the  bacillL 

It  is  asserted  that  these  comma  bacilli  de- 
stroy the  blood  corpuscles  within  a  pretty  wide 
range,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  tltait  they  also 
destroy  more  or  less  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

TnuismlMion«— The  disease  is  contagious 
but  not  highly  sa  Tho^e  who  wash  the  cloth- 
ing and  beddmg  of  cholera  patients  often  con- 
tract the  disease,  and  so  do  those  who  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  body,  as  undertakers, 
orderlies,  etc,  but  such  attacks  arc  probably 
due  to  imperfect  hygienic  precautions  on  the 
part   of   the  victims.     Physicians    and   nurses 
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suffer  with  comparative  infrequency  from 
cholera.  Animals  may  be  readily  immunizea 
to  the  disease  by  first  injecting  a  suitable  cul- 
liire  of  the  dead  organisms  and  following  it 
with  the  injection  of  a  culture  of  living  or- 
ganisms. Many  human  beings  have  a  natural 
unmunity  to  it.  It  is  demonstrable  that  it  may 
be  conveyed  by  vegetables,  especially  by  raw 
ones,  by  milk  and  by  other  fomis  of  food. 
The  two  agencies  by  which  it  is  most  fre- 

auently  conveyed  are  house  Hies,  which  carry 
^e  bacilli  directly  from  the  dejecta  of  cholera 
patients  to  milk  and  other  food,  and  water 
which  is  constantly  polluted  in  the  countries  in 
which  diolera  is  present  Military  camps  and 
barracks  are  notorious  breeding  places  for 
cholera.  In  certain  parts  of  India  the  water 
for  bathing  is  also  used  for  drinking  purposes 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  thus  using  it  and  from  suffering  the 
inevitable  consequences. 

Melville  (^Military  Hysiene  and  Sanita- 
tion, >  1912)  states  that  cholera  has  disap- 
peared from  the  British  army  in  India  since 
the  water  supply  has  been  improved  and  regu- 
lated. The  disease  is  seldom  conveyed  by  the 
air;  its  development  Is  favored  at  the  sea-level, 
by  a  moist  soil,  and  hy  a  high  temperature.  It 
is  common  to  all  ages  and  usually  attacks  the 
debilitated  in  preference  to  die  robust. 

Pathological  Anatomjr  of  Cholera.— After 
death  the  stomach  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
whey-Hke  albuminous  fluid  and  is  full  of  cast- 
off  epithelium.  The  small  intestines  usually 
contam  a  large  quantity  of  the  whey-like  fluid 
and  epithelium.  The  glands  of  Brunner,  the 
solitary  and  a^inated  patches,  are  thickened 
and  very  prominent.  The  solitary  glands  of  the 
large  intestines  are  also  infiltrated  and  swollen. 
The  liver  is  more  or  less  advanced  in  fatty  de- 
generation. The  kidneys  have  a  pale,  white 
appearance,  due  to  the  epithelium  blocking  the 
tubes.  The  bladder  is  empty  and  contracted. 
The  lungs  are  congested.  The  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  are  distended  with  blood,  while 
the  left  cavities  are  emphr  and  contracted. 

Clinical  History. —  Wben  the  disease  runs 
its  typical  course  it  has  three  stages:  (1)  The 
preliminary  or  Usuf^  of  innraskm.  (2)  The 
staple  of  collapse.  (3)  The  stage  of  rcactioo. 
It  is  receded  hf  a  period  of  iacubation  whkh 
ordinarily  lasts  from  two  to  five  days. 

It  would  seem  probable,  however,  that  dur- 
ing a  vindent  epidemic  when  people  are  over- 
come by  fear,  fatigue,  anxiety^  etc.,  the  period 
of  incubation  may  in  some  caaes  be  hardly 
appredabte. 

1.  In  the  preliminary  stage  there  is  more 
or  less  profuse  diarrh<Ba  whidi.may  be  ushered 
in  abruptly  and  with  or  without  fever,  or  it 
may  be  attended  with  pain,  vomiting,  headache, 
great  depression  of  spirits,  etc: 

2.  In  the  stage  of  collapse '  there  is  still 
profuse  diaf rhcea  '  with  pain  and  straining. 
There  is  also  great  exhaustion  and  great  evi- 
dence of  sll<Muc;  the  countenance  is  ghastly, 
there  is  sub-normal  temperature,  and  a  scarcely 
perceptible  pulse.  This  condition  is  frequently 
followed  by.  unconsciousness  and  death.  The 
stools  are  at  first  yellow  from  the  biliary  color-  • 
ing  matter,  then  whitish,  resembling  rice 
water,  and  they  contain  blood,  mqcus,  etc.,  and 
have  ,an  alkaline  reaction.  The  glsmdular 
secretioiis  are  arrested  with  the  exceptioa  of 


those  of  the  sweat  glands;  the  *cold  sweat'  is 
characteristic  of  this  stage.  In  nursing  women 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  sometimes  maintained. 

3.  If  the  patient  survives  until  the  stage  of 
reaction  the  warmth  and  color  will  gradually 
return  to  the  surface,  the  pulse  will  again  be- 
come perceptible,  urine  will  a^in  be  secreted, 
the  stomach  will  become  less  irritable,  and  the 
stools  less  frequent.  Relapses  are  not  uncom- 
mon and  a  patient  may  apparently  be  con- 
valescent when  suddenly  his  bad  symptoms  re- 
turn with  uraemia,  unconsciousness  and  death. 
Complications  are  always  possible.  Those 
whidi  occur  most  frequently  are  the  typhoid 
condition,  nephritis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  ab-^ 
scesses  in  various  portions  of  the  body,  and 
the  formation  of  diphtheritic  membrane  upon 
the  mucous  surfaces.  The  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
ease is  seldom  difficulty  and  can  almost  always 
be  readily;  made  during  an  epidemic.^  The 
prognosis  is  uncertain^  varying  greatly  with  the 
type  of^  the  epidemic  and  the  resisting  power 
of  the  individual 

The  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Cholera. 
—  While  the  treatment  of  this  disease  must 
vary  in  accordance  with  local  conditions^  there 
are  certain  methods  and  regulations  which  may 
be  regarded  as  generally  applicable. 

No  specific  treatment  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered for  it,  and  living  writers  with  extensive 
experience  in  India,  where  it  has  been  more 
prevalent  during  the  past  ten  years  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  declare  that  a  symptom- 
atic and  expectant  plan  of  treatment  is  as  good 
as  any.  Latham  and  Eng^lish,  like  others  who 
have  worked  among  Asiatics,  admit  great  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  preventive  measures  for 
a  germ  disease  which  is  conveyed  by  polluted 
water.  Natives  in  India  simply  will  not  take 
the  preoautions  which  are  indispensable,  in 
re^rd  to  drinking  water,  to  prevent  the  spread 
orcholeri^  precautions  which  are  always  neces- 
sary when  the  water  supply  comes  from  storage 
tanks,  wells,  polluted  rivers,  etc 

The  adequate  protection  of  such  people  is 
a  hopeless  ta^  but  there  arc  always  more  or 
fewer  white  people  in  such  countries  who  must 
also  be  protected  and  with  whom  an  appeal  to 
reason  is  not  apt  to  be  disregarded 

In  countries  in  which  cholera  is  epidemic  or 
endemic:  therefore,  the  areas  m  whidb  water  is 
collected,  that  is  to  say  water  sheds,  must  be . 
protected,  religious  pilgrimages  by  which 
cholera  is  constantly  earned  from  one  country 
to  another  must  be  discouraged  by  government, 
and^  the  milk  supply,  which  is  so  easily  con- 
taminated by  polluted  water^  by  flies,  and  by 
other  food,  must  undergo  rigid  public  super- 
vision. 

Preventive  measures  on  the  part  of  local 
and  general  governments  will  also  consist  in 
keeping  the^  public  streets  absolutely  clean,  in 
effiaent  drainage,  in  careful  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  sewage,  in  fumigation  and 
disinfection  of  public  and  private  buildings  and 
private  properly  wherever  such  attention  may 
be  called  for.  Preventive  measures  on  the 
part  of  individuals  mav  consist  in  (1)  Pre- 
ventive inoculation.  (2)  Personal  hygiene. 
(3)  The  treatinent  of  all  forms  of  diarrhoea 
and  of  bowel  disorders  in  general. 

l.Haffkine's  method  of  preventive  inocula- 
tion is  as  effident  as  any  which  has  yet  been 
tried.    It  consists  in  the  subcutaneous  injection 
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of  a  culture  of  living  and  virulent  cholera 
microbes.  An  injection  of  nine  minims  has 
been  found  sufficient  as  an  average  4ose  for 
an  adult.  The  germs  die  shortly  after  their 
injection,  and  yield  an  antitoxin  which  gives 
protective  immunity  from  cholera  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  though  it  was  not  found  that 
it  had  materially  lessened  the  tnortality  from 
cholera  in  India. 

2.  As   to  j|)crsonal  hygiene   those  who  are 
new  arrivals  in  a  cholera  infested  district  are  . 
usually  more   susceptible   to   the  disease   than  . 
those  who  are  acclimated. 

As    far    as    possible,    in    the    presence    of 
cholera,    fatigue,    worry,  the    use    of    unripe 
fruits     and     uncooked     vegetables     must     be  . 
avoided.      Decomposed    food,    especially    fish, 
must  be  avoided  with  religious  care,  also  stale 
milk  unboiled  or  dirty  water  and  alcohol  in  . 
all  forms.     Food  should  be  carefully  screened  . 
from  flies;  flies  should  be  kept  out  of  the  house 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  breed  in  yards  ' 
and  stables.    Milk  and  water  should  be  boiled, 
the  hands  and  vessels  of  all  kinds  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  and  if  a  water  filter  is 
required   only   one   of    some    standard   vaHety 
should  be  used. 

3.  In  the  preventive  treatment  of  bowel 
disturbances  salines  and  purgatives  should  be 
avoided  and  a  choice  may  be  made  from  the 
following  astringents :  chlorodyne,  laudanum, 
catechu,  kino,  asafoetida,  black  pepper  and ' 
opium,  lead  and  opium,  and  chalk  and  opium. 
It  a  person  has  diarrhoea,  when  cholera  is 
epidemic  it  will  be  wise  for  him  to  sro  to  bed  . 
and  remain  there  until  his  diarrhoea  is  relieved. 

Treating  during  the  disease  varies'  accord-  ' 
ine  as  the  stage  is  that  of  (I)  invasion,   (2) 
collapse  or  (3)  reaction.  ' 

1.  In  this  stage  it  is  essential  tha^'the 
patient  be  in  bed,  m  the  recumbent  position  and ' 
that  (he  bed  be  warm  and  the  body  dry.  The 
room  should  be  darkened  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  70**  F.  The  patient 
must  be  kept  quiet,  he  must  have  littlfe  or  no 
company  and  be  given  plenty'  of  iced  water, 
but  not  enough  to  provoke  vomiting.  For  the 
relief  of  the  cramps  in  the  bowel  he  ma^  in- 
hale chloroform,  or  be  rubbed  with  A  suitable 
anodyne  liniment,  or  applications  of  turpen- 
tine or  mustard  may  be  applied  to  the ' 
at{domen.  Morphine  may  be  given  hyfoder- 
mically  if  necessary.  The  antitoxii  seta  have 
been  used  In  various  countries  in  the  treatment 
during  this  stage  but  without  very  satisfactory* 
results.  The  Japanese  arc  the  only  ones  who 
speak  with  confidence  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

2.  In  the  stage  of  collapse  it  is  necessary' 
to  stimulate  the  patient  as  vi(^rously  as  bis 
strength  will  allow. '  Alcohol  in  thfe  form  of 
brandy,  whisky,  or  champagne  may  be  given 
by  mouth,  also  nitrite  of  amyl,  nJtro-gj^rcerine, 
and  hypodermics  of  ether.  ^  A  verjr  efficient 
form  of  treatment  cdnsists  in  the  int'ra^venous 
injection  of  a  normal  saline  solution.  .A  pint 
may  be  injected  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes 
and  this  may  be  given  as  many  as  three  times 
if  the  conditions  warrant  it. 

3.  In  the  stage  of  reaction  the  bladder  and 
kidney^  must  be  carefully  attended  to  for 
there  is  sometimes  suppression  of  the  urinary 
secretion  or  retention  of  urine  within  the  bjad- 
der.    In  such  cases  heat  may  be  appUdd  over 


the  kidney,  or  wet  or  dry  capping  be  practised. 
The  retained  urine  must  be  withdrawn  with  a 
catheter.  If  the  diarrhoea  continues  hot  injec- 
tions of  a  suitable  astringent  may  be  slowly  ad- 
niinistered,  and  bismutfi  may  be  given  by 
mouth. 

In  all  cases  the  food  must  be  simple  and 
easilj^  digested,  the  stools  disinfected,  the 
clothing  steriHzed,  and  the  hands  of  nurses  and 
attendants  sterilized. 

Bibliography.— Latham  and  English,  *A 
System  of  Treatment>  (1912);  Osier,  ^Princi- 
ples  and  Practice  of  Medicine*  (1912)  ;  Mel- 
ville, *  Military  Hygiene  and  Sanitation^ 
(1912);  Burnet,  <  Microbes  and  Toxins^ 
(1912);  Burgey,  ^Principles  of  Hygiene> 
(1912). 

Andrew  F.  Currier,  M.D. 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM,  an  acute  infec- 
tious disease  of  infants,  due  in  large  part  to  a 
definite  micro-organism,  the  Bacillus  shiga,  or 
allied  species,  characterized  by  acute  gastro- 
enteric inflammation,  with  nausea,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  high  temperature,  .wasting  and  pros- 
tration. Death  may  result  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  child  may  be  attacked  suddenly,  but  it  is 
more  liable  to  occur  in  children  who  have  been 
somewhat  run  down  from  a  mild  diarrhoea  of 
indigestion.  The  child  is  then  taken  with  the 
cholera-like  diarrhoea,  passing  thin  serous-  or 
rice-water  discharges,  10  to  20  a  day.  The 
temperature  rises  sibruptly  to  from  103  "*  to  IDS'* 
F,  and. there  is  constant  vomiting.  There  is 
rapid  emaciation  and  prostration,  the  child 
having  strength  onlv  to  moan  or  cry  with  a 
sharp  irritable  sound.  Dullness^  stupor,  and  at 
times  convulsions  precede  death.  Treatment 
should  be  prompt  and  requires  skilled  medical 
attendance.  Acute  summer  diarrhoea  of  infants 
is  not  necessarily  cholera  infantum.  In  fact 
cholera  infantum  is  not  a  common  disease, 
whereas  the  acute  diarrhoeas  of  children,  re- 
sulting from  tainted  foodstuffs,  are  very  com- 
mon. ,  Every  case  of  summer  diarrhoea,  how- 
ever, should  receive  vigorous  treatment,  because 
it  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  Bacillus  shiga 
to  develop  cholera  infantum. 

CHOLESTBRIN,  kd-les'tSr-in  (Ok.  x^^. 
bile,  and  ortpt6^  ,  solid).  An  unsaturated 
monatomic  secondary  alcohol  wfaicb  is  fomd  in 
small  amounts  in  most  animal  fltiids,  and  is 
abundant  in  the  nervous  system  in  wool-fat,  in 
the  yolk  of  eg^,  and  more  particUlaiiy  in  gall- 
stones, where  it  usually  is  the  chief  ingredient. 
Its  empirical  formula  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Obermiiller  considers  that  it  is  Cm  H«  O 
while  Mauthner  and  Suida  regard  it  rather  as 
&i  Hm  O.  Windans  considers  that  its  structural 
formula  is 

pjT    )   CH.CHa«CHB.CaHat.CH^^Ha* 

CM,        CH. 

CH.OH. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  more  or  less  closely  related 
to  the  terpenes. 

C^olesterin  that  has  been  crystallized  from 
a  heated  aqueous  solution  contains  one  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallization.  Its  melting-point 
is  14S.5*'C  It  consists  of  thin  plates  of  a 
nacreous  lustre,  and  is  greasy  to  the  touch. 

Cholesterin,    togeAer    with    certam    other 
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lipoids  or  fat-like  bodies,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cell-walls  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  This  is 
perhaps  to  be  connected  with  the  fact  that 
cholesterin  prevents  the  haemolytic  action  of 
certain  poisons,  for  example  saponin. 

Substances  closely  related  to  cholesterin  are 
found  in  faeces,  in  wool-fat,  in  the  tissues  of 
sponges  and  of  the  silkworm,  and  in  all  vege- 
table fats,  being  found  in  the  largest  quantities . 
in  the  fats  of  the  pea  and  of  the  Calabar  bean. 
These  various  substances,  called  *cholesterins* 
in  a  loose  sense,  may  be  distinguished  from 
cholesterin  proper  by  various  color  reactions  or 
by  the  determination  of  their  melting-points. 
The  commonest  vegetable  analogue  of  choles- 
terin is  known  as  phytoserin,  and  vegetable  fats 
may  be  distinguished  from  animal  fats  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  whereas  animal  fats  in 
general  contain  traces  of  cholesterin,  vegetable 
fats  contain  traces  of  phytosterin.  Consult 
Windaus,  A.,  article  on  «Sterine»  (in  Bioche- 
misches  Handlexikon,  Vol.  III.  1911)  ;  Bang,  T., 
<Chemie  und  Biochemie  der  Lipoide^  (1911) ; 
V.  Furth,  O.,  Trobleme  der  physischen  und 
pathologischen  Chemie^   (1912). 

CHOLET,  sho-la',  France,  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Maine,  32  miles  southwest  of  Angers. 
It  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  consulting  cham- 
ber of  manufactures  and  communal  college. 
Its  manufactures  include  handkerchiefs  and 
cotton  goods,  called  cholettes^  flannels,  and 
woolen  stuffs,  which  industries  m  this  and  sur- 
rounding territory  employ  between  50,000  and 
60,000  operatives.  There  are  also  wool  and  cot- 
ton spinning-mills,  bleachfields,  dyeworks  and 
tanneries.  There  is  a  great  trade  in  cattle, 
lumber  and  grain,  the  markets  for  which  are 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  buyers  from 
other  parts.  Granite  is  quarried  near  by.  The 
first  considerable  growth  of  the  town  was  when 
a  colony  of  weavers  settled  here  under  Edouard 
(Colbert,  (3ount  of  Malevrier.  Here  during  the 
Vendean  War,  two  actions  were,  fought  in  1793, 
in  both  of  which  the  Royalists  were  decisively 
defeated.     Pop.  21,058. 

CHOLIAMBUS,  k6-ll-am^us  (Greek, 
xo^dfippos,  the  lame  iambus ;  also  called  skason, 
from  skazo,  to  halt;  or  versus  Hipponacticus, 
because  the  satirist  Hipponax  of  Ephesus  made 
use  of  it,  or  perhaps  invented  it),  an  iambic 
trimeter,  the  last  foot  of  which,  instead  of  being 
an  iambus,  is  a  trochee  or  spondee,  which  gives 
it  a  lame  motion,  as,  for  instance.  Martial,  L  i. 
pray.  v.  3. 

Cur  in  theatrum,  Cato  aeTere,  v«nisti? 
An  ideo  tantum  veneras.  ut  exire»  ? 

We  perceive,  from  the  construction  of  the 
choliambus,  that  it  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage to  produce  a  comic  effect.  The  Germans 
have  happily  imitated  this  verse,  as  well  as  all 
other  ancient  metres.  An  instance  of  a  Gernlan 
choliambus  is  — 

Der    Cfaoliambe    achdnt    ein    Vers     fQr      Kunatriehter. ' 

CHOLIC  (Gk.xoM,  bile)  ACID  (C«H«0.), 
a  non-nitrogenous  acid  produced  by  decompos- 
ing the  true  biliary  acids  with  an  alkali.  It  does 
not  exist  in  bile  ready  formed;  but  is  found  in 
the  contents 'of  the  intestines  and  in  the  excre- 
ment. It  is  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  cholates  are  rather  obscurely  crystalline;' 


they  are  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  rather 
more  so  in  spirit.  Both  the  acid  and  salts  have 
a  bitter  taste. 

CHOLINE,  kolln  (Qr.xoM,  bile},  a  baiic 
body  (CftHuNOs)  found  in  both  plants  and 
animals.  In  animals  it  is  apparently  one  of  the 
reduction  compounds  of  proteids,  being  a  tri- 
methyl  oxyethyl  ammonium  hydroxide.  It  is  of 
interest  in  medicine  chiefly  because  of  its  close 
affinities  to  two  very  poisonous  compounds, 
into  either  of  which  it  may  be  converted.  By 
oxidation  it  builds  neurine.  a  hig^hly  poisonous 
body;  and  by  hydration  it  becomes  an  alkaloid- 
like body  closely  resembling  the.  plant  alkaloid 
muscarine,  from  the  poisonous  mushroom 
Amanita  muscaria.  Thus  choline  may.  be  one 
of  the  auto-intoxicating  substances  that  may  be 
developed  in  the  humati  body  if  its  normal 
metabolism  is  disturbed.  It  may  also  be  a 
factor  in  the  so-called  ptomaine  poisoning. 

CHOLMONDELEY,  chiim'li.  Mary,  Eng- 
lish novelist.  Her  fictions  have  been  extremely 
popular  and  include  <The  Dan  vers  Jewels* ;  ^Sir 
diaries  Danvers* ;  ^ Diana  Tempest* ;  ^  A  Dev- 
otee*; <Red  Pottage*;  <Moth  and  Rust*;  <The 
Lowest  Rung* ;  ^Notwithstanding.* 

CHOLOCHROME,  kol'd-krom  (Gr.  XoAiJ, 
bile,  Xpfi^,  color),  or  CHOLOPH^IN,  the 
brown  coloring  matter  contained  in  bile  and  in 
the  intestines,  and  the  substance  coloring  the 
faeces  and  the  skin  in  jaundice.  It  is  also  a 
general  term  for  bile  pigments  of  every  kind. 

CHOLOPH^IN,  kol-d-fe'in,  also  known 
as  biliphsein  (from  L.  bilis,  btle,  and  Gr.  ^atdg-^ 
dusky) ;  an  impure  bilirubin. 

CHOLOS,  sholoz,  in  Peru,  the  name  for 
those  who  are  partly  of  white,  partly  of  Indian 
parentage,  the  most  numerous  class  of  dv6 
community. 

CHOLULA,  cho-loo'l^,  Mexico,  city  in  (he 
state  of  Puebla.  It  is  12  miles  west  of  La 
Puebla,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  and 
60  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  the  houses 
mostly  of  one  story,  and  flat-roofed.  It  is  well 
built  and  contains  a  pyramid  of  clay  and  brick 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  aborigines 
in  honor  of  one  of  their  deities  and  surmounted 
by  a  half-ruined  chapel,  probably  erected  by 
Cort6s.  Cholula,  at  the  time  oi  Cortes,  was  a 
flourishing  city  of  20,000  houses  and  a  large 
number  of  temples.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  a 
semi-independent  state  settled  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Nahuatl  race.  The  inhabitants  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade  and  had  a  more  or  less 
democratic  form  of  government.  It  was  visited 
by  Cortes  in  1519,  and  in  spite  of  his  friendly 
reception  by  the  inhabitants,  he  massacred  a' 
number  of  them^  suspecting  them  of  plotting 
against  the  Spaniards.    Pop.  about  9,000. 

CHONDROMA,    See  Tumor.   . 

CHONDRO-SARCO'MAu    See  TuMcnt 

CHONDROSTEI,  k6n-dr6s't^-l,  an  order 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes  of  lowly  orgariiza* 
tion.  the  sturgeon,  paddle-fishes  and  their  fosil! 
predecessors.  The  internal  skeleton  is  but  little 
ossified,  the  vertebrae  and  most  of  the  skull  re- 
maining in  a  stage  of  pure  cartilage.;  but  tht 
skull  is  enclosed  by  close-fitting  dermal  bony 
plates.  There  are  no  true  scales,  but  a  small 
number  of   longitudinal   rows   ot   large  hoity 
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plates,  with  granules  on  the  intervening  sldn. 
The  elongated  snout,  stout  body,  large  fins  and 
strongly  neterocercal  tail  complete  tne  aspect 
of  these  survivors  of  a  once  dominant  race  that 
flonrished  from  the  Lower  Devonian  through 
the  Mesozoic,  except  the  Cretaceous  period, 
from  after  the  Eocene  steadily  diminished, 
until  of  seven  grreat  families  only  two  remain, 
represented  by  a  few  species  that  exhibit  de- 
generacy from  the  ancient  type.  Consult  Wood- 
ward, *  Vertebrate  Paleontology^  (Cambridge 
1898). 

CHONDRUS  (Gr.  XMpor,  gristle,  car- 
tilage) kon'drus,  the  genus  of  seaweeds  to  which 
carrageen  or  Irish  moss  (chondrus  crispus) 
belongs. 

CHONOS,  cha'nds.  ARCHIPELAGO,  or 
GUAYTBCAS  ISLANDS,  a  c^roup  of  islands 
belonging  to  the  Chilean  province  of  Chilo^ 
lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia,  mostly  be- 
tween lat  44**  and  46°  S.,  and  long.  74''  and 
75"*  W.  Two  are  large,  but  they  are  nearly  all 
semi-barren  and  scantily  inhabited  by  Chonos 
Indians.  Magdalena  is  the  largest  island,  and 
the  only  settlement  of  any  importance  is 
Melinka. 

CHOP-STICKS  (Chinese,  kwai-tsz,  «nim- 
ble  or  diligent  lads'),  two  smooth  sticks,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  quill,  of  bamboo,  wood,  or 
ivory,  which  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  con- 
veying meat  or  vegetables,  particularly  rice,  to 
the  mouth.  The  chop-sticks  are  used  in  various 
manners,  serving  partially  the  purposes  of  a 
fork  and  a  spoon.  The  most  curious  mode  of 
using  the  chop-sticks  is  when  a  bowl  of  rice 
is  brought  close  to  the  lips,  the  mouth  held 
wide  open,  and  the  grain  dexterously  dashed 
into  it,  with  the  chop-sticks,  held  one  on  each 
sid«  of  the  forefinger,  and  plied  with  a  rapid 
motion  quite  suggestive  of  the  CThinese  title. 

CHOPIN,  sho-pan'  (Francois),  Fr^dMc, 
Polish  pianist  and  composer :  b.  Zelazowa  Wola 
Cnear  Warsaw),  1  March  1809;  d.  Paris,  17  Oct. 
1S49.  Chopin,  in  the  words  of  Saint-Saens, 
^revolutionized  the  divine  art  and  paved  the  way 
for  all  modem  music' — certainly  for  all  piano- 
forte music.  His  father,  Nicholas  Chopin,  was 
bom  in  1770^  at  Nancy,  Lorraine,  and  emigrated 
to  Warsaw,  in  1787.  where  he  was  at  first  a 
bookkeeper,  and  subsequently  a  professor  of 
French  m  the  Lyceum.  He  was  reputed  to  have 
Polish  blood  in  his  veins,  and  in  1806^  he  mar- 
ried a  PoHsh  girl,  Justina  Krzyzanowska,  the 
daughter  of  ^poor  but  noble  parents,^  who  bore 
him  three  girls  beside  Frederic,  who  inherited 
from  her  the  intense  love  of  his  native  country 
and  its  art,  which  is  one^  of  his  most  striking 
characteristics.  He  j^ot  his  first  lessons  on  the 
pianoforte  from  a  Bohemian  composer  named 
Zywyny,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he 
was  able  to  play  a  concerto  in  pubBc  before  he 
was  nine  years  old.  Three  years  later  he  en- 
tered the  Lyceuth  and  also  took  lessons  in  coun- 
terpoint and  harmony  f?oni  the  head  of  the 
Warsaw  Conservatory,  Jtncph  Eisner,  who, 
while  teaching  him  the  value  of  hard  work,  had 
sense  enough  to  recognize  his  ip^enius  and  to  al- 
low his  striking  individualitv  free  play.  While 
a  student  at  the  Lyceum,  he  wrote  a  one-act 
conedywith  his  sister,  and  otherwise^  showed 
such  ah  interest  in^  tne  stage  that  it  seems 
strange  he  did  not,  in  subsequent  years,  write 
an  ofera. 


The  earliest  compositions  of  Chopin  were 
national  dances  (mazurkas,  polonaises,  waltzes, 
a  krakowisdc,  etc.).  Some  of  these  were  played 
at  the  public  concerts  he  gave  at  Vienna,  in  Au- 
gust 1829  and  again  the  following  year,  on 
which  occasion  the  critics  put  their  fingers  on 
some  of  the  most  marked  pe<;uliarities  of  his 
style  —  the  unconventional  accents  in  his  phras- 
ing, and  the  'melancholy  tints  in  the  style  of 
his  shading.*  In  March  1830,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  visit  Paris  and  London,  he  gave  a 
farewell  concert  at  Warsaw,  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  two  more  had  to  be  given.  In  No- 
vember he  became  traveling  virtuoso,  visiting 
Breslau,  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna,  Munich  and 
Stuttgart.  This  trip  was  financially  a  failure, 
and  he  had  to  write  home  for  money  to  pay  his 
fare  to  Paris.  He  was  22  years  old  when  he 
reached  that  cit\^  which  was  thenceforth  to  be 
his  home.  At  Stuttgart  he  had  heard  of  the 
capture  of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians.  There 
was  much  sympathy  for  unfortunate  Poland 
in  Paris,  and  Chopin  profited  by  it  socially.  He 
soon  became  a  favonte  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
a  friend  of  the  men  and  women  of  genius  who 
at  that  time  made  Paris  their  permanent  or 
temporary  abode;  Meyerbeer,  Liszt,  Bcriioz, 
Mendelssohn,  Heine,  George  Sand,  the  Countess 
L'Agoult,  Cherabini,  Bellini,  Balzac  and  others. 
Amon^  these  his  genius  found  sympathetic 
appreciation,  but  the  musical  world  in  general 
never  suspected  that  he  was  an  epoch-making 
composer,  even  after  he  had  lived  in  the  French 
capital  for  18  years.  *He  is  underestimated,* 
wrote  George  ISand,  and  Liszt  said :  *Whocver 
could  read  m  his  face  could  see  how  often  he 
felt  convinced  that  among  all  these  handsome, 
well-dressed  gentlemen,  among  all  the  perfumed, 
elegant  ladies,  not  one  understood  him.'^  Had 
his  contemporaries  even  suspected  his  real 
greatness  he  might  have  lived  in  luxury  from 
the  sales  of  his  compositions  (which  have  since 
his  death  enriched  many  publishers),  or  from  a 
few  public  concerts.  As  it  was,  his  concerts 
grew  fewer  and  fewer,  and  he  had  to  support 
himself  by  giving  lessons.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
much  in  demand 

Worshipped  by  women^  Chopin  had  a  mind 
most  susceptible  to  feminme  charms.  One  of 
the  young  ladies  he  fell  in  love  with,  Constan- 
tia  Gladkowska,  assisted  him  at  his  farewell 
concert  at  Warsaw.  She  wore  his  engagement 
ring,  but  married  another  man.  The  adagio 
of  the  F  minor  concerto  is  an  echo  of  his  tran- 
sient infatuation.  In  1836  be  proposed  to 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Count  Wodzmski,  but 
she  refused  him.  In  the  following  year,  Liszt 
introduced  him  to  the  brilliant  novelist,  Mme. 
Ehidevant,  known  to  the  world  as  George  Sand 
At  first,  Chopin  did  not  feel  attFacled  to  her, 
but  she  knew  how  to  overcome  bis  coyness  and 
ensnare  his  affections.  A  French  writer  says 
of  her  that  *when  she  was  writing  she  would 
often  ask  Chopin  to  sit  down  b^  the  piano  and 
improvise,  and  inspired  by  his  playing,  she 
wrote  some  of  her  finest  novels.*  For  a  time, 
no  donbt,  her  vivid^  imagination  and  her  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  of  his  music  stimulated 
his  p:enius,  too.  A  romantic  episode  in  his 
life  IS  the  four  months  he  spent  with  George 
Sand  and  her  son  and  daughter  on  the  island 
of  Majorca  in  quest  of  health.  It  was  during 
this  sojourn  (1838)  that  he  wrote  the  most 
marvelously  inspired  of  his  works,  the  ^Pre;. 
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ludcsJ .  as  is  proved  by  his  letters  and  George 
'Sanas  'Histoire  dc  ma  vie.>  The  natives,  on 
discovering  that  he  was  suffering  from  con- 
sumption, shunned  him  as  if  he  had  the  plague, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory 
lodgings.  This,  combined  with  the  rainy 
weather,  aggravated  his  illness.  George  Sand 
found  him  *a  detestable  invalid,*  whereas  his 
pupils  declared,  after  his  death  (his  friendship 
with  the  novefist  terminated  nine  years  after 
the  return  from  Majorca^  that  she  had  killed 
him  by  her  fickleness  and  cruelty.  He  visited 
England  in  1848^  but  was  already  so  weak  that 
he  usually  had  to  be  carried  upstairs.  His  last 
days  were  made  comfortable  through  a  gift  of 
$5,000  from  a  noble  Scotchwoman  and  pupil  of 
his,  Miss  Jane  Stirling.  Mozart's  Requiem  was 
sung  at  his  funeral,  and  he  was  interred  near 
the  graves  of  Bellini  and  Chenibini  in. the 
cemetery  of  Pcrc-la-Chaise. 

Music  is,  as  Rubinstein  remarked,  the  most 
aristocratic  of  the  arts,  and  Chopin  was  the 
most  aristocratic  of  musicians.  No  other  com- 
poser equals  him  in  the  elegance  and  polish  of 
style,  which  resembles  that  of  the  best  Parisian 
literature.  This  is  the  French  side  of  his 
genius.  Equallv  fascinating,  and  much  more 
vital,  is  its  Polish  side.  Chopin  contributed  a 
new  national  element  to  the  world  language  of 
music  (as  did  the  Hungarian  Liszt  in  his  day, 
die  Bonemian  Dvorak  and  the  Norwegian 
Grie^  afterward).  This  Polish  element  char- 
acterizes all  his  works  more  or  less,  but  par- 
ticularly the  songs,  mazurkas  and  polonaises. 
Of  the  songs  there  are  17  •  they  are  simple  in 
structure,  but  delightfully  melodious,  and 
several  of  them  are  as  realistic  reflections  in 
music  of  the  moods  of  the  poems  as  are  the 
t>est  songs  of  Germany.  The  mazuHcas,  of 
which  there  are  56,  are  like  as  many  orchids; 
no  two  are  alike,  yet  all  resemble  one  another. 
They  are  in  three- four  time,  graceful,  melan- 
choly, tender.  To  most  pianists  they  are  music 
of  the  future ;  only  tfiose  can  proi>erly  interpret 
them  who  have  mastered  the  Polish  •zal*  and 
the  Polish  •rubato.*  The  zal  is  a  •compound 
of  pain,  sadness,  secrecy,  rancor,  revolt,*  such 
as  naturally  characterizes  a  nation  with  a  tragic 
history  like  that  of  Poland.  The  tempo  rubato 
is  misrepresented  in  the  biographies  of  Chopin, 
the  writers  of  which  have  attached  too  much 
importance  to  Chopin's  alleged  injunction  to 
his  pupils  that  the  left  hand  must  keep  strict 
time,  while  the  right  hand  melody  fluctuates 
freefy.  Berlioz  attested,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Chopin  •could  not  play  strictly  in  time.*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  uiat  in  his  playing,  as  in 
Liszt's,  Rubinstein's,  and  Paderewski's,  both 
hands  freauently  retarded  and  accelerated, 
scorning  the  metronomic  regularity  of  the 
dance  hall.  The  mazurkas  have  the  varium  et 
muiabile,  the  coquettish  quality,  of  woman; 
the]r  represent  the  feminine  side  of  Chopin's 
genius,  as  do  the  daintv,  graceful,  lively  valses 
(13  in  numher)  which  have  been  called  •dances 
of  the  soul  and  not  of  the  body;*  and  the  19 
nocturnes,  with  their  sweet  melodies  and 
dreamy,  languorous  harmonies.  It  is  no  longer 
permissible,  however,  to  exaggerate  this 
feminine  side  of  Chopin's  genius.  The  refine- 
ment of  his  style  and  the  exaggerated  accounts 
of  his  ill-health  and  feebleness  (before  his  last 
illness)  have  distorted  his  image.  He  really 
had  the  •soul  of  a  lion;*  many  of  his  works 


betray  a  strength,  a  virility,  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  master. 

To  this  class  of  his  works  belong  his  15 
polonaises,  his  four  scherzos,  four  oallades, 
three  impromptus,  four  fantasias,  three  sonatas 
and  most  of  the  27  etudes  and  25  preludes. 
The  polonaises  represent  the  chivalrous,  mar- 
tial side  of  Chopin's  and  Poland's  genius.  ^  The 
scherzos  are  of  marvelous  originality,  with  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  sadness  —  halhnark  of 
Poland.  The  ballades  are  a  creation  of  Cho- 
pin's genius,  in  form  as  well  as  in  content; 
they  are  legends  without  words.  The  im- 
promptus, alsoy  apart  from  their  contents, 
give  evidence,  like  the  ballades,  the  scherzos 
and  the  fantasias,  of  Chopin's  skill  in  creating 
new  patterns  of  musical  form.  The  sonatas 
contain  some  of  his  best  inspirations ;  they 
have  been  criticized  for  lack  of  coherence,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  quite  as  much  co- 
herence between  the  movements  as  in  the  so- 
natas of  Beethoven.  The  etudes  are  infinitely 
more  than  technical  studies;  they  include  some 
of  Chopin's  most  poetic  pieces.  The  preludes 
Rubinstein  considered  the  pearls  of  Chopin's 
work,  and  it  may  be  asserted  safely  that,  page 
for  page,  they  contain  more  of  the  essence  of 
musical  genius  than  the  same  number  of  pages 
by  any  other  master.  Like  many  of  the  other 
works,  they  reveal  Chopin  as  one  of  the  three 
or  four  greatest  creators  of  new  melodies, 
harmonies,  modulations  and  r)iythmic  varia- 
tions and  combinations  in  the  whole  realm  of 
music.  He  started  out  with  what  he  called 
the  'perhaps  bold  but  noble  determination  to 
create  a  new  epoch  in  art,*  and  he  succeeded. 
Schumann  pronounced  him  'the  boldest  and 
proudest  poetic  spirit  of  the  time*  and  called 
the  G  minor  nocturne  'a  terrible  declaration 
of  war  against  a  whole  musical  past.*  Cho- 
pin revolutionized  the  art  of  writing  piano- 
forte pieces  as  thoroughly  as  Wagner  did  the 
method  of  writing  operas.  Liszt  and  all  other 
subsequent  pianists  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
By  the  use  of  the  sustaining  pedal  to  unite  the 
tones  of  scattered  chords  he  marvelousljr  en- 
riched the  harmonic  capacities  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  at  the  same  time  added  countless 
new  tints  and  shades  to  its  color  scheme.  He 
was  'the  soul  of  the  pianoforte,*  as  Rubin- 
stein called  him,  the  most  idiomatic  of  all 
writers  for  that  instrument 

All  of  his  works  are  for  or  with  pianoforte. 
Beside  those  named^  mention  nuist  be  made  of 
two  concertos;  a  trio  with  violin  and  'cdlo;  a 
'cello  sonata;  an  introduction  and  polonaise 
for  the  same  instrument ;  several  fantasias  and 
sets  of  variations;  three  ecossaises;  a  ber- 
ceuse; a  bolero;  a  barcarole;  a  t^irantella;  three 
rondos.  Of  the  books  on  Chopin  the  best  is 
Huneker's,  which  also  contains  analyses  of  all 
the  pieces  and  a  complete  bibliography.  Nicckc's 
work  in  two  volumes  is  more  elaborate,  but 
less  commendable  in  its  judgments.  Liszt's 
book  on  Chopin  is  not  always  reliable,  but  con- 
tains valuable  hints.  Other  books  and  essays 
are  by  Karasowski,  Kleczynski,  Janotha,  Wilfe- 
by,  Bennett,  Schucht,  Niggli,  Hadow,  Ehlcrt, 
Lenz,  Johnson,  Finck.  The  different  editions 
of  Chopin's  works  are  excellently  discussed  by 
Huneker^  consult  also  the  essay  on  the  ^Greater 
Chopin^  in  his  ^Mezzotints  in  Music. ^ 

Henry  T.  Finck, 
Musical  Editor  of  ^New  York  Evening  PosV 
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CHOPIN,  chopliip  a  Scotch  liquid  measure 
containing  two  impenal  pints.  The  chopin,  in 
name  at  least,  was  derived  from  the  French, 
with  whom  a  similar  measure  was  in  use  till 
the  introduction  of  the  metric  system.  The 
French  chopine  was  not  a  uniform  measure, 
but  varied  according  to  localities.  That  of 
Paris  was  a  little  over  four-fifths  of  an  im- 
perial pint. 

CHOPIN,  cho-pcn',  an  elevated  shoe  or 
clog,  introduced  into  England  from  Venice  in 
the  reign  of  pueen  Elizabeth,  and  which  be- 
came the  fashionable  wear  of  court  ladies  dur- 
ing that  reign.  The  Venetian  chopines  were 
made  of  wood  covered  with  leather  of  sundry 
colors,  white,  red,  yellow  and  sometimes  gilt 
Some  were  of  great  height,  the  height  of  the 
chopine  being  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  rank 
of  the  wearer.  To  such  a  degree  of  extrava- 
gance was  this  carried  that  women  of  rank 
could  not  walk  without  being  supported.  This 
silly  fashion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  same  excess  in  England,  Hamlet 
(act  ii,  scene  2)  addresses  one  of  the  players, 
'Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when 
I  saw  you  last  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.^ 

CHOPTANK  RIVER  rises  in  Kent 
County,  Del.,  flows  southwest  into  Maryland, 
and  near  the  south  extremity  of  Talbot  County 
spreads  into  an  estuary  several  miles  wide  and 
nearly  20  miles  long,  through  which  it  emp- 
ties into  Chesapeake  Bay;  total  course,  100 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  the  mouth 
of  Tuckahoe  River,  a  distance  of  about  50 
miles. 

CHOPUNNISH,  ch6-piin1sh,  or  NEZ 
PERCE,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
also  known  as  Nims^u,  or  Sahaptian,  the  prin- 
cipal tribe  of  the  Sahaptian  confederation, 
who  now  live  on  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation,  in 
Idaho,  and  numbered  1,534  in  1906.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  83  on  the  Colville  Res- 
ervation in  Washington.  The  name  Nez 
Perce  originated  from  the  custom  formerly 
followed  of  piercing,  the  nose.  In  the  Nez 
Perc6  War  of  1877  the  tribe  was  under  the 
control  of  Chief  Joseph,  who  forbade  his  men 
to  interfere  with  any  white  non-combatants. 
Sec  Sahaitian  Indians. 

CHORAGIC,  k&.raj1k,  MONUMENT,  in 

ancient  Greece,  a  monument  erected  in  honor 
of  one  who  had  gained  a  prize  as  ^choragus,'^ 
or  organizer  of  the  play  and  chorus.  The 
remains  of  two  very  fine  monuments  of  this 
sort  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  namely,  those 
oi  Thrasyllus  and  of  Lysicrates,  the  last 
popularly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes. 

CHORAGUS,  ko-ra'rfs,  or.  CHOREGUS, 

among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  musician  who 
directed  each  of  the  choruses  furnished  by  the 
10  Attic  tribes  for  the  public  festivals;  also 
the  citizens  who  defrayed  the  expense  of  each 
chorus.  (Such  an  office  was  established  in 
Oxford  University  in  1626,  but  did  not  last 
long).  The  person  of  the  Greek  choragus  was 
inviolable,  as  well  as  those  of  the  members  of 
the  chorus.  The  choragus  who  was  adjudged 
to  have  performed  his  duty  best  received  an 
ornamental  tripod,  engraved  by  a  skilful  artist, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  had 
gained  the  victory,  of  the  citizen  who  had  paid 
the  expense,  and  of  the  master  who  had  tramed 


the  choir.  These  tripods  were  set  up  as  public 
monuments  on  pillars  or  other  structures.  A 
street  in  Athens  which  contained  a  great  num- 
ber of  such  monuments  was  called  the  Street 
of  the  Tripods.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
monuments  yet  remaining  is  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates.  (See  Choragic  Mon- 
ument; Chorus).  Consult  Gardner,  E.  A., 
'Ancient  Athens>  (New  York  1902):  Weller, 
C.  H.,  < Athens  and  its  Monuments^  (New  York 
1913). 

CHORAL,  or  CHORALE  ((kr.  rAora/and 
corale).    This  form  of  melody,  to  which  sacred 
songs  or  hymns  are  sung  by  the  congregation 
in  tinison,  may  almost  be  said  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  German  Protestant  Church,  this 
style    of    music    having    been    introduced   by 
Luther  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centuiy. 
These  hymns  were  written  by  Luther  in  the 
vernacular,  founded  on  the  simpler  tunes,  and 
arranged  to  music  which  was  more  rhythmic 
than  that  in  general  use.    This  change  appealed 
to  the  people  and  brought  out  the  wonderful 
power  of   music   to   kindle   religious   passion. 
This    chang[e    also    had    a   great    effect   upon 
church  music  throu^^hout  (Germany,  and  within 
a  short  time  after  its  introduction  a  literature 
of  remarkable  dignity,  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness was  produced.    During  the  16th  and  l7tli 
centuries  many  excellent  examples  of  chorales 
were  brought  forth,  probably  the  most  import- 
ant, though  not  the  first,  of  the  early  collections 
being   the    <  Enchiridion,  >    or  hand-book,  pub- 
lished b^  Luther  and  his  friend  Walther,  at 
Erfurt,  in  1524.    This  book  contained  a  preface 
by  Luther  himself,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
foundation  for  the  extensive  number  of  collec- 
tions which  continued  to  appear  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  but  which,  for  many 
reasons,  religious  as  well  as  political,   shortly 
after  that  time  ceased  to  be  popular.    Chorales 
were  generally  accompanied  on  the  or^n,  and 
this  custom,  together  with  that  of  playing  and 
writing  so-called  figured  chorales,  soon  led  to 
a  greater  development  of  harmonv  and  counter- 
point, so  that  the  art  of  playing  became  of^rst 
importance   to   the   successful   singing   of   the 
chorale. 

Many  of  the  chorales  were  original,  mam- 
were  revisions  of  old  church  tunes,  and  some 
were  adapted  from  altogether  secular  sources. 
Of  these  latter,  the  most  famous  collection  was 
that  of  Claude  Goudimel,  published  in  Paris  in 
1565,  the  majority  of  which  were  soon  incor- 
porated into  the  German  collections,  and  one 
of  which,  ^Old  Hundred, >  became  very  popu- 
lar in  England.  Others  taken  from  secular 
sources  are  *Herr  Christ  der  einigf*  Gott's 
Sohn,^  taken  from  'Ich  hort*  ein  Fraulein 
klagen,>  and  ^Herzlich  thut  mich  verlangen/ 
which  appears  several  times  in  Bach's  *Mat- 
thaus-Passion,'  taken  from  ^Mein  Gemuth  ist 
mir  verwirret^  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  based  upon  church  tunes,  svLch  as  ^Dcr 
Du  bist  drei,^  taken  from  ^O  beata  lux  Trini- 
tatis,^  and  Mendelssohn's  ^Allein  Gott  in  der 
Hoh',  sei  Ehr'.> 

The  authorship  of  many  chorales  is,  how- 
ever, obscure  and  uncertain,  such  as  the  *E<i 
ist  gewissHch,^  generally  attributed  in  England 
to  Luther.  But  of  his  authorship  of  the  famous 
^Ein'  leste  Burg  is  unser  Gott^  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  and  it  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  compositions  of  Meyerbeer  in  ^Thc  Hugue- 
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nots,^  of  Mendelssohn  in  his  ^Reformation 
Symphony,^  of  Wagner  in  his  *  Kaiser  Marsch,^ 
and  of  Bach  in  one  of  his  cantatas.  One  of 
Johann  Crtiger's  chorales,  ^Nun  danket  alle 
Gott>^  became  well  known  in  England  from  ;ts 
incorporation  in  Mendelssohn's  ^jobgesang.^ 
See  Gregorian  Chant. 

CHORAL  SERVICE,  a  service  with  in- 
toned responses,  and  the  use  of  music  througjh- 
out  wherever  it  is  authorized.  The  service  is 
said  to  be  partly  choral  when  only  canticles, 
hymns,  etc.,  are  sung-  wholly  choral,  when,  in 
addition  to  these,  the  versicies,  responses,-  etc., 
are  sung. 

CHORAL  SOCIETIES,  A  choral  society 
is  a  body  of  amateur  singers  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  stucl^ing  ana  performing  large 
choral  works.  Formerly  all  chorus  singers 
were  professional  musicians,  and  the  chorus 
that  took  part  in  the  production  of  an  oratorio 
did  not  usually  number  over  40,  while  the 
orchestra  was  frequently  larger  than  this. 

To-day  all  choral  societies  consist  of  ama- 
teurs and  are  much  larger  than  their  profes- 
sional predecessors^  while  the  orchestra  is  otily 
slightly  increased  m  size.  Aa  average  chorus 
numbers  150  to  200  voices,  while  the  orchestra 
varies  from  35  to  60  men.  It  is  possible  that 
the  magnificent  effect  of  the  chorus  fonned  ,to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  Handel's  birth  by 
performances  pven  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
the  Pantheon  m  London  in  1784  may  have  been 
a  great  factor  in  the  formation  of  choral  so- 
cieties in  England.  This  chorus  was  the  larg<pst 
that  had  ever  been  formed  up  to  Vhat  time.  '  It 
numbered  274  and  the  orchestra'  251.  At  a 
subsequent  festival  in  1791  the  chorus  and 
orchestra  were  said  to  have  numbered  oyer 
1,000,  while  for  the  Handel  Festival  held  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  in  1874  the 
chorus  numbered  3,200  and  the  orchestra  over 

5oa    ^ 

It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  such 
a  larg:e  body  of  singers  and  players  is  veiy 
materially  more  effective  than  a  smaller  one. 
The  impression  on  first  hearing  an  enormous 
chorus  is  nearly  always  one  of  disappointment 
at  the  volume  of  sound.  The  ■  explanation  is 
made  that  the  large  hall  necessary  for -such  a 
large  diohis  and  audience  causes  a  loss  of 
quantity  of  tone,  but  this  is  disproved  by  com- 
parisons made  at  a  Saengerfest  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Here  the  effect  of  the  entire  mass 
chorus  of  5,000  male  voices  was  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  single  society  of  250 
voices.  There  was  a  difference,  of  course,  but 
the  volume  was  not  20  times  greater,  not  even 
twice  as  great. 

A  well-balanced  chorus  of  from  200  to  500 
voices  .is  now.  generally  acknow^4ged  to  be 
more  effective  and  'much  easier  to  command 
than  the  overgrown  chorus  assembled  for 
a  festival.^  Choruses  of  this  size  are  very 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
England,^ where  choral  work,  both  rdjigious  and 
secular,  is  highly  appreciated  and  supported. 
It  is  remarkable  that  France  and  Italy,  both 
musical  countries  and  more  devoted  to  vocal 
than  to  instnunental  music,  do  not  cultivate 
choral  music  more  generally.  Even  Berlioz  in 
writing  out  his  list  of  an  ideal  musical  force 
to  have  at  command  makes  his  orchestra  almost 
equal  in  number  with  his  chorus,  showing  that 


he  had  ajurofessional  chorus  in  mind,  and  that 
therefore  in  his  time  (died  1869)  a  phoral 
society  of  amateurs  was  perhaps  urUcnown. 

The  Berlin  Singakademie,  still  in  existence 
and  world  renowned,  was  the  first  pem^anent 
chorsJ  society.  Founded  in  1791  with  27  mem- 
bers it  now  numbers  600.  Mendelssohn  was  at 
one  time  its  conductor. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  choral  society 
was  the  Stoughton  (Mass.)  Musical  Society 
j^  1786),  the  outgrowth  of  a  ^sacred  singing 
'schooP  founded  in  1724.  The  Handel  and 
■  Haydn  of  Boston  (1815)  was  of  much  greater 
importance,  however,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  important  choral  societies  in  the  New 
Worl^.  Until  1847  the  president  of  the  society 
was  its  conductor,  but  with  the  increase  of 
musical  ability  and  criticism  it  was  felt,  that 
the  time-honored  custom  would  have  to  be 
given  ill).  Under  Ber^an  (1852)  and  Zerrahn 
"(1854)  it  increased  in  numbers  and  ability. 
Within  the  last  few  years  under  Mollenhauer 
^  thorough  reorganization  took  place  and  the 
society  rapidly  recovered  the  position  which  it 
had  to  some  extent  lost. 

The  Cecelia  Society,  founded  in  1900,  under 
the  direction  of  B.  J.  Lang,  has  done  good 
work  in  the  field  of  choral  music. 

In  New  York  a  number  of  choral  societies, 
'.the  Handel  and  Haydn,  the  New  York  Choral 
•  Society  and  the  New  York  Sacred  Music  So- 
;  ciety,  dating  from  1819  to  1849,   fostered  the 
taste  for  choral  music.     After  this  for  more 
;  than   20  years   no   long-continued   effort   was 
made    to    carry   on   the   work,    until    in    1873 
Dr. ,  Leopold  Damrosch  founded  the  Oratorio 
Society  which,  beginning  with  about  50  mtin- 
bfers.  now  numbers  nearly  3(X).    Walter  Dam- 
'roscn,  soil  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  succeeded 
.  him  as  conductor,  and  Frank  Damrosch,  an- 
other son,  was  conductor  from  1^8  to  1912, 
when    Louis    Koemmenich    assumed    control. 
Frank  Damrosch  is  also  conductor  of  the  Mu- 
si<ial  Art  Society,  devoted  to  the  performance 
.  ^f    older    church    music,    and    the    People's 
Choral  Union  of  2Jp00  voices  drawn  from  the 
laboring  classes.     The  organization  has  three 
classes    of    members  —  those    constituting    the 
elementary  class,  the  advanced  class  and  the 
'ch6ral  union  proper.    Any  self-supporting  man 
or  woman  may  join  the  elementary  class,  where 
thorough  instruction  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  voice  and  the  rudiments  of  music  is  given. 
From  this  clitss  the  pupils  are  promoted  to  the 
.advanced  class,  whence  upon  graduation  they 
pass  to  the  chofal  union.     The  attendance  at 
the  various  classes  numbers  about  2,500,  450 
'and    1,200    respectively.      Meetings    are    held 
every  Sunday,  and  once,  in  May,  a  public  con- 
.   cert  .is  given.     Another  important  New  York 
society,  the  Arion,  was  founded  in  1854.     Its 
metnblership  is  about  1,200. 

Philadelphia  has  had  several  notable  choral 
societies,  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  the  Bee- 
.thoven,  the  Cecilian  and  the  Philadelphia 
.Chorus^  conducted  by  Henry  G.  Thunder. 
Michael  H.  Cross,  Chas.  M.  Schmitz  and 
W.  W.  Gilchrist.  These  have  all  passed  away, 
but  in  their  stead  is  a  new  and  vigorous  chorus 
of  300  voices,  founded  in  ,1897  and  conducted 
by  Henry  Gordon  Thunder,  son  of  Henry  G. 
Thunder. 

.  In,  Baltimore   the^  Oratorio    Society   under 
Pache,  and  in  Washington  the  Choral  Society 
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under  Kaspar,  are  presenting  standard  works 
in  an  adequate  manner. 

In  the  West  the  German  clement. of  the 
population  forms  male  choruses.  But  there  is 
no  lack  of  mixed  choruses,  which  meet  yearly 
for  a  great  singing  festival.  In  making  these 
festivals  a  means  for  the  spreading  of  musical 
culture  and  intelligence,  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Frank  van  der  Stucken  were  indefatigable. 

In  Chicago  the  Apollo  Club  (1872)  under 
Harrison  M.  Wild  and  in  Saint  Louis  the 
Choral  Symphon^^  Society  (1870)  under  Ernst, 
are  bending  public* taste  toward  tne  great  choral 
works. 

While  the  givine  of  music  festivals  involves 
the  forming  of  a  Targe  chorus  in  conjunction 
with  orchestra  and  soloists,  it  does  not  appear 
that  such  bodies  of  voices  are  appropriately 
styled  choral  societies  in  the  strict  sense;  hence 
onl^r  passing  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
Springfield,  Worcester  and  Cincinnati  festivals, 
all  of  which  have  large  and  efficient  choruses 
conducted  by  Chadwick,  Goodrich  and  Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

A  diflFercnce,  however,  must  be  made  be- 
tween these  choruses  and  the  Bach  Choir  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  This  unique  organizatipn  of 
about  100  voices  under  the  direction  of  J. 
Fred  WoUe  has  devoted  itself  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  in  the  remarkable  series  of  festivals  held 
since  1900  it  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a 
national  reputation  for  itself.  It  produced  the 
great  Mass  in  B  minor  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  besides  giving  the  Matthew  Passion, 
the  Christmas  Oratorio  and  other  works  in  a 
most  impressive  manner.  To  some  extent  this 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  unusual  and  reveren- 
tial surroundings,  the  old  Moravian  town,  the 
.  venerable  church  in  which  the  performances 
were  held,  the  announcement  of  the  perform- 
ance by  a  choir  of  trombones  in  the  belfry. 
All  these  details  no  doubt  helped  greatly  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  simpucity  and  sin- 
cerity that  affected  the  audiences  that  gathered 
from  far  and  wide,  but  the  real  effect  was  the 
chorus  work,  which  was  done  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  that  were  most  impressive 
and  caused  the  often  inadequate  solo  and  or- 
chestra work  to  be  forgotten. 

CHORALE,  See  Choral;  Choral  So- 
cieties; Music;  Gregorian  Chant. 

CHORAZIN,  kd-ra'ztn,  Palestine,  one  of 
the  cities  in  which  Christ's  mighty  works  were 
done,  but  named  onlv  in  his  denunciation  (Matt, 
xi,  21 ;  Luke  x,  13).  It  was  known  to  Saint 
Jerome,  who  describes  it  as  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  two  miles  from  Capernaum.  Robinson 
locates  It  at  the  modem  Tell  Hum,  three  miles 
northeast  of  Capernaum,  but  this  location  is 
doubtful.  Though  the  town  vras  evidently  of 
some  importance,  judging  from  the  extensive 
ruins  to  be  seen  there,  it  has  received  little  or 
no  attention  in  ancient  writings,  the  only  men- 
tion of  it  being  in  the  New  Testament.  It  has 
been  identifiea  with  the  modern  Kerazeh. 

CHORD  (from  the  Greek  word  chords,  a 
string  of  gut).  1.  In  music,  the  simultaneous 
and  narmonious  union  of  different  sounds,  at 
first  intuitively  recognized  by  the  ear,  and  after- 
ward reduced  to  a  science  by  the  invention  of 
the  laws  or  rules  of  harmony.  Chords  may 
consist  of  from  two  to  five  parts.    Absolute 


chords  of  two  parts  are  produced  only  by  thirds 
or  sevenths.  Chords  of  more  tl^n  two  parts 
are  either  fundamental  chords  or  inversions  of 
them  and  are  divided  into  concords  and  dis- 
cords. The  union  of  sounds  in  all  diords  will 
be  found,  on  analyzing  their  component  parts, 
to  be  an  admixture  of  major  and  minor  thirds. 
The  comnuMi  chord  of  Trais  harmonica  ^erfecla 
is  the  basis  of  all  harmony  and  consists  of  a 
base  note  or  prime,  with  its  third  and  fifth 
above.  These  three  sounds  are  the  distance  of 
a  third  from  each  other.  When  the  lowest 
third  is  the  greater  third,  as  above,  the  chord 
is  a  major  chord;  but  when  the  lowest  third  is 
the  lesser,  thp  chord  is  called  a  minor  chord. 
A  chord  of  two  minor  thirds  combined  is  called 
diminished  as  the  interval  from  the  lowest  note 
to  the  hignest  is  less  than  a  perfect  fifth;  the 
common  chord  admits  of  two  inversions,  ac- 
cording as  one  or  other  of  its  notes  is  made 
the  base,  or  lowest  note  of  the  chord. 

Bv  adding  another  third  above  the  common 
chord,  a  chord  of  four  parts  is  produced,  which 
is  called  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  because  the 
highest  note  is  a  seventh  above  the  base.  When 
the  chord  of  the  seventh  is  produced  on  the 
fifth  of  the  scale  it  is  then  called  the  dominant 
seventh,  which  is  the  most  perfect  species  of 
the  chord.  It  then  consists  of  a  major  third, 
perfect  fifth  and  seventh,  the  minor,  which  is 
the  next  harmonic  produced  by  nature  above  the 
fifth.  The  chord  of  the  seventh  may  be  formed 
also  on  any  of  the  notes  of  the  major  or  minor 
scale  taken  as  a  bass  note,  which  produces  the 
varieties  of  major,  minor  and  diminished 
seventh.  The  chord  of  the  seventh  admits  of 
three  inversions,  according  as  the  notes  above 
the  fundamental  note  are  used  as  bass  notes. 
From  its  nature  it  requires  a  resolution  and  is 
therefore  always  followed  by  a  common  chord, 
whose  fundamental  bass  is  a  fifth  below  that  of 
the  seventh. 

2.  In  ffeometry,  a  chord  is  the  strai^t  line 
which  joms  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc  of 
a  curve;  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which 
the  arc  and  chord  together  have  to  a  bow  and 
its  string,  the  chord  representing  the  string. 
The  chord  of  a  circular  arc  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  radius  by  twice  the  sine  of  half 
the  angle  which  the  arc  subtends  at  the  centre. 

CHORDATA,  kor-da'ta,  the  most  advanced 
in  development  of  the  phyla,  or  branches,  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  phylum  which  is  character- 
ized bv  the  presence  of  a  notochord  (9.V.)  and 
in  its  higher  classes  by  the  presence  01  a  back- 
bone and  spinal  cord  It  includes  all  the  ver- 
tebrates (mammals,  birds,  amphibians,  reptiles 
and  fishes),  and  also  Amphioxus,  the  ascidians, 
and  Balanoglossus.     Compare  AoELocHOfBDA. 

CHORBA,  or  SAINT  VITUS'  DANCS, 

is   a   disease   of   the   central   nervous    system 
characterized  by  disturbances  of  spontaneous 
and  co-ordinating  movements.    It  occurs  usually 
in  the  later  years  of  childhood  or  less  frequently 
the  earlier  years  of  adolescence  and  is  more  ' 
common  in   girls  than   in   bo3rs.     The   motor 
symptoms  vary  from  slight  unrest  and  irritabil- 
ity to  rtnrtked  disturbances.    In  mild  cases  the 
choreic  movements  are  limited  to  the  face  and 
to  single  muscles,  in  more  severe  ones  the   en- 
tire body  musculature  may  be  involved.     The 
movements   in   the   incipient   stage   are    often 
scarcely  noticed.     There   are   at   first    slig;tit« 
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irregular,  jerky  movements  witli  a  tendency  to 
drop  articles,  due  to  a  relaxation  of  grasp  oc- 
curring simultaneously  with  the  muscular  jerk. 
There  are  also  premo;;iitory  symptoms  of  list- 
lessness,  depression,  nervous  irritability,  loss  of 
appetite  and  sometimes  anaemia.  Psydiic  mani- 
festations may  accompanv  the  development  ol 
the  chorea  in  the  form  of  nij^t  terrors,  transi- 
tory hallucinations,  all  of  wmch  are  only  temr 
porary  and  belong  to  the  less  severe  forms. 
Distinct  delirium,  stupor  and  acute  dementia 
belong  only  to  the  severer  form  for  which  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable.  The  usual  course  of 
chorea  is  from  6  to  10  weeks,  but  not  in- 
frequently it  extends  over  three  or  four  months, 
or  the  movements  may  persist  for  manv  months 
due  to  the  nervous  condition  of  the  child. 
Recurrent  attadcs  are  also  frequent.  All  of 
this  points  to  a  broader  view  of  the  causation 
than  is  usually  accepted.  There  is  funda- 
mentally present,  probably,  an  inferior  or  slowly 
developing  psychomotor-cerebellar  integration, 
which  is  inadequate  to  the  grade  of  motor 
adaptation  demanded  by  the  raj^idly  growing 
body.  Chorea  is  therefore  a  fatigue  symptom 
arising  from  a  slight  degree  of  infection  or 
even  from  mere  excess  of  motor  activity. 
Rheumatic  and  other  infections  aid  in  reducing 
the  physio]9gical  efficiency,  but  probably  have  not 
the  specific  etiological  value  tnat  has  been  as- 
signed to  them.  Ancestral  syphilis,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  normal  development  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  is  a  causative  factor  in  certain 
choreas. 

The  best  treatment  for  chorea  is  rest  in  bed 
during  course  of  the  active  symptoms.  Excite- 
ment of  all  kinds,  play  or  intellectual  effort 
should  be  avoided.  There  should  be  a  full 
nourishing  diet  and  during  convalescence  gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  sdr.  Arsenic  is  of  distinct 
value,  but  its  administration  should  be  very 
carefully  supervised.  Neosalvarsan  may  be 
used  intravenously  in  some  cases  with  advan- 
tage. In  chronic  chorea  much  can  be  done  in 
overcoming  the  persistent  motor  disturbance  bv 
judicious  training  through  jpassive  anid  vol- 
untary movements  under  guidance.  The  vol- 
untary movements  are  very  simple  at  first  and 
gradually  become  more  complex,  thereby  assist- 
ing in  establishing  once  more  freedom  and  pre- 
cision of  movement  through  corordination. 

There  are  also  habit  choreas  which  may  be 
hysterical  imitation  or  may  be  milder  forms  of 
convulsive  tics,  from  which,  however,  true 
chorea  can  be  differentiated.  There  are  also 
choreas  appearing  in  adults.  The  most  serious 
of  these  is  the  chorea  of  pregnancy.  It  usually 
occurs  with  the  first  pregnancy  and  may  recur 
with  succeeding  pregnancies.  It  soon  ceases 
after  the  termination  of  the  pregnancy.  (For 
hereditary  chorea  see  Huntington's  Disease). 
The  name  Saint  Vitus'  Dance  was  acquired 
from  a  dancing  mania  common  at  one  time  in 
Germany  and  which  was  said  to  be  cured  by 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Vitus.  The 
name  has  been  retained  although  chorea  is  an 
entirely  different  affection  from  those  out- 
breaks of  mental  and  physical  excitement.  G:>n- 
sult  Jelliffe  and  White,*  <  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
vous System>  (2d  ed.,  1917). 

Smith  Ely  Jeluffe. 

CHORION,  ko'rl-on,  the  ovtfrmast  of  the 
membranes  that  surround  die  embryo.     It  if 
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a  most  important  structure  in  its  developmental 
history  as  it  comes  into  close  contact  with  the 
decidua  and  is  incorporated  into  the  placenta, 
constituting  the  foetal  part. 

CHORLEY,  chor'li,  Henry  FothergiU, 
English  critic  and  miscellaneous  writer:  b. 
Blackley  Hurst,  Lancashire,  15  Dec.  1808;  d. 
London,  16  Feb.  1872.  His  criticisms  appeared 
mostly  in  the  Athenaum  of  London,  display- 
ing fine  perception  and  exquisite  taste  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  literature  and  music.  His 
noveb,  however,  <Conti>;  <The  Lion,^  and 
^Thc  Prodigy^  are  failures  from  the  popular 
point  of  view,  although  finely  written;  and  his 
plays,  with  the  exception  of  ^Old  Love  and  New 
Fortune,^  are  weak. 

CHORLBY,  England,  municipal  borough 
and  market  town,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Chor, 
22  miles  northwest  of  Manchester.  It  consists 
of  wide  and  well-built  streets,  and  contains  an 
ancient  parish  church,  various  other  churches 
and  chapels  of  modem  date,  together  with  a 
spacious  town-hall,  several  large  schools,  club- 
houses, theatres,  etc.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  cotton  goods,  but  there  are  also 
bleaching,  calico-printing  and  dye-wood  works, 
floor-cloth  works  and  iron  foundries.  In  the 
vicinity  are  coal,  lead  and  iron  mines  and  mill- 
stone quarries.  One  of  the  reservoirs  of  the 
Liverpool  corporation  waterworks  is  here  situ- 
ated, with  a  capacity  of  48,300,000  gallons.  Pop. 
30,315. 

CHOROID.    See  Eye. 

CHORON,  sho-ron.  Alexandre  iStienne, 
French  musician:  b.  Caen.  21  Oct.  1772;  d. 
Paris,  29  June  1834.  Besides  being  a  talented 
musician  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  linguist 
and  mathematician.  He  labored  assiduously  to 
promote  musical  education  in  France,  founding 
his  famous  Conservatoire*  in  1818.  He  had  be- 
come a  music  publisher  in  1805,  and  for  some 
years  he  published  the  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. He  composed  a  song  entitled  *La  Sen- 
tinelle,*  which  is  still  popular  in  France.  His 
most  ambitious  work  was  his  ^Introduction  k 
r^tude  generale  et  raison^e  de  la  musique,* 
which,  however,  he  did  not  complete.  Choron 
wrote  several  instructive  works  on  music  and 
composed  a  number  of  church  pieces.  He 
trained  many  composers  and  singers  who  after- 
ward became  famous. 

CHORUS,  originally  a  special  feature  in 
the  Greek  drama.  During  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  Attic  tragedy  the  chorus  was  a  troop 
of  male  performers,  wearing  masks  and  repre- 
senting male  or  female  characters,  who,  during 
the  whole  representation,  were  spectators  of 
the  action.  In  the  intervals  of  the  action  the 
chorus  chanted  songs  relating  to  the  subject 
of  the  performance  and  which  were  intended 
either  to  augment  the  impression  or  to  express 
the  feeling  of  the  audience  on  the  course  of  the 
action.  Sometimes  it  even  took  a  direct  part 
in  the  action  by  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  the  dramatic  characters,  by  advice,  consola- 
tion, exhortation  or  dissuasion.  It  usually  rep- 
resented a  part,  generally  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  people,  where  the  action  happened,  some- 
times the  counsellors  of  the  king,  etc.  The 
chorus  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  repre- 
sentation. In  the  beginning  it  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  persons^  sometimes  as  many 
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he  successor  of  Justinian,  when  Chosroes  was 
gain  successful.  His  zeal  for  the  adnunistra- 
ion  of  justice  sometimes  led  him  to  acts  of 
ruelty;  but  he  encouraged  the  arts»  founded 
cademies  and  attained  considerable  proficiency 
n  philosophy  himself.  -  His  reputation  obtained 
lim  a  visit  from  seven  sages  of  Greece,  who 
till  adhered  to  the  Pagan  reli^on;  and  in  a 
reaty  with  Justinian  he  required  that  they 
hould  be  exempt  from  the  penalties  enacted 
igainst  those  who  continued  to  favor  Paganism. 
;t  was  in  the  reign  of  Chosroes  that  the  Turks 
irst  became  known  to  Europeans,  first  as 
riend$,  afterward  as  enemies,  of  the  Persian 
cing. 

CHOSROES  11,  king  of  Persia,  grandsoA 
)f  die  preceding:  d  628.  He  ascended  the 
Jirone  in  591,  on  the  deposition  of  his  father, 
rle  was  assisted  by  the  Enweror  Msuiricius,  and 
m  the  assassination  of .  the  latter  by  Phocas 
[602)  he  took  up  arms  against  the  empire,  and 
*e  fused  to  make  peace  at  the  sotidtation  of 
Flecaclius,  the  succeeding  emperor.  By  a  long 
icries  of  successes  he  raised  the  Persian  power 
:o  the  highest  pdin^  and  reduced  the  empire 
:o  exbemity. .  Heradius,  however,  taking 
:ourage  from  despair,  succeeded  in  a  series  of 
)rilliant  canipaigns  in  recovering  his  lost  prov- 
nces,  622-2/.  Chosroesj  repeatedly  defeated, 
Aras  completely  overthrown  in  the  great  battle 
3f  Nineveh.  He  fled  with  his  favorite  wife, 
Sira,  but  after  witnessing  the  massacre  of  his 
lumerous  sons  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
ind  assassinated  by  conunand  of  his  son  Siroes. 

CHOTA  NAGPUR,  chd'ta  nllg-poor'.  See 
Bihar  and  Orissa. 

CHOUANS,  shoo-&n',  a  name  given  to  the 
•oyalist  peasantry  of  Brittany  and  Lower  Maine, 
•vno  carried  on  a  petty  warfare  against  the 
Republican  government  from  an  early  period 
3f  the  French  Revolution.  The  name  Cnouan 
«ras  finally  extended  to  all  the  Vendeans.  The 
lame  was  derived  from  the  first  chief  of  the 
3houans,  Jean  Cottereau,  who  with  his  three 
)rothers  organized  these  bands  in  1792,  under 
he  inspiration  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  an 
irdent  leader  of  the  Royalists.  Cottereau  was 
he  son  and  grandson  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
nanufacture  of  wooden  shoes.  He  had  joined 
I  band  of  dealers  in  contraband  salt,  and  ac- 

giired  the  stimame  Chouan  from  the  cry  of 
e  scrcech-o^yl  (chat-huant) ,  which  he  used  as 
I  signal  with  his  companions.  He  was  killed 
n  an  engagement  with  the  Republican  troops, 
!8  July  1794.  After  the  death  of  Jean  Cottc- 
eau,  tfie  Chouans  become  quite  lawless,  engag- 
ng  in  guerrilla  warfare  and  highway  robbery. 
Vbont  1*800  they  ceased  to  rob  and  terrorize, 
nd  although  an  effort  was  made  in  1815  to 
evive  the  insurrection,  they  were  suppressed 
ly  General  La  Martiue. 

CHOUANS,  The,  a  romance  by  Balzac,  the 
ovelist's  first  important  work.  The  title,  when 
t  appeared  in  .1829,  was  *The  Last  Chouan;  or, 
Jrct^gne  in  1800.*  In  1846  it  was  rearranged  in 
's  present  form.  The  author  made  a  profound 
tudy  of  the  scenery  of*Bretagne  and  the  man- 
ers  of  its  people  before  he  wrote  his  romance, 
nd  his  pictures  of  both  scenery  and  people 
ave  the  stamp  of  reality  and  truth. 

CHOUSINGA,  chow'sin-g9,  a  gazelle-like 
ndian  antelope,  renlarkable  for  the  fact  that 
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tlie  buck  has  four  horns.     See  Four-horned 
Antelope. 

CHOUTEAU,  shoo-to,  Auguste,  pioneer, 
trader  and  government  peace  commissioner:  b. 
New  Orleans  1749;  d.  24  Feb.  1829.  In  com- 
mand of  a  boat,  and  accompanied  by  his  young 
brother  Pierre  (afterward  known .  as  Pierre 
Chouteau  the  Elder),  in  August  1763,  they 
joined  the  Laclede  expedition  to  open  up  the 
fur-trade  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
In  the  winter  they  selected  a  position  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  61  miles  above 
Saint  Genevieve,  for  their  principal  trading 
post,  and  named  this  Saint  Louii,  Aoguste  had 
command  of  the  party  which  commenced  opera- 
tions there,  15  Feb.  1764.  Both  brothers,  in 
time,  became  heads  of  large  families;  acquir- 
ing wealth  and  a  reputation  which  for  over  a 
century  was  a  passport  that  commanded  safety 
and  hospitality  among  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west. 

CHOUTEAU,  Avguste  Pierre,  American 
fur  trader  and  Aioneer :  b.  Saiot  Louis,  Mo.,  9 
May  1786;  d  Fort  Gibson,  25  Dec.  1838.  He 
entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1804  and  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  2d 
United  States  Infantry,  in  June  1806.  He 
served  on  the  Southwestern  frontier  as  an  ai^e- 
de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 'James  Wilkinson 
for  a  brief  term,  resigning  from  the  service  in 
Janvafy  1807.  During  the  following  season 
he  commanded  a  trading  expedition  up  the  Mis- 
souri Rivet,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  mili- 
tary detadiment  under  the  command  of  En- 
sign Nathaniel  Pryor,  which  had  been  detailed 
to  escort  the  Mandan  chief,  Shehaka,  back  to 
Ins  people  in  Dakota.  The  expedition  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Ankara  Indians  and  driven  back 
dewn  the  river  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of 
men  killed  and  wounded.  In  1809' he  ascended 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  a  trading  expedition,  returning  the  follow- 
ing year.  Dtfring  the  War  of  1812,  wheh  a 
general  Indian  uprising  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissipjM  Valley  seemed  imminent,  he  served  as 
captain  of  militia.  In  1815,  he  formed  a  part^ 
nership  with  Jules  de  Mun  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  Indian  trade  in  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers.  The  expe- 
dition met  with  disaster,  first  having  to  fight 
the  Comanche  Indians,  at  a  place  always  after- 
ward known  as  Chouteau's  Island  in  the  Ar- 
kansas River^  and  subsequently  being  imprisoned 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Santa  Fe,  where 
their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  whence  they 
were  expelled.  About  1819  or  1820,  Auguste  P. 
Chouteau  took  charge  of  the  Chouteau  trading 
post  on  the  Grand,  or  Neosho,  River,  where  he 
made  his  home  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
where  he  entertained  Irving  and  Latrobe  en 
route  to  their  'tour  on  the  prairies,®  in  1832. 
At  that  time  he  also  had  another  trading  post 
near  the  lower  falls  of  the  Verdigris  River, 
to  which  Irving  referred  as  the  Osage  Agency. 
In  1834,  he  accompanied  the  Leavenworth- 
Dodge  expedition  to  the  Red  River  country  to 
visit  the  Wichita,  Kiowa  and  Comanche  tribes 
of  Indians.  In  1835  he  established  another 
trading  post  at  Camp  Holmes,  on  the  Canadian 
River.  Two  years  later  he  transferred  the  busi- 
ness of  this  post  to  a  new  one  which  was  built 
near  the  present  town  of  Lexington^  Okla.  He 
served  as  a  commissioner  in  negotiating  a  treaty 


with  the  Wichita  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  in 
council  at  Camp  Holmes  that  same  year.  Con- 
sult Latrobe,  Charles  T.|  *The  Rambler  in 
North  America  in  1832  and  1833^:  James, 
^ Three  Years  among  the  Indians  and  Mexicans^ 
(Missouri  Historical  Society,  edited  by  Walter 
B.  Douglas  1916):  Mooney,  James,  ^Calendar 
History  of  the  Kiowa >  (17th  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  part  2,  pp. 
170-72) ;  C:atlin,  George,  <  Letters  and  Notes 
on  the  Manners,  Customs  and  (pondition  of  the 
American  Indians^ ;  Gregg,  Josiah,  < Commerce 
of  the  Prairies.^ 

CHOUTBAU,  Pierre,  the  Eloeb,  pioneer, 
trader  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of 
Saint  Louis:  b-  New  Orleans  1759;  d.  9  July 
1849.  He  was  a  brother  of  Auguste  Chouteau 
(q.v.)  whose  business  travels  and  enterprises 
he  shared.  He  was  father  of  Auguste  Pierre 
Chouteau  (q.v.)  and  of  Chouteau,  Pierre, 
2d;  b.  Saint  Loms,  19  Jan.  1789;  d.  8  Sept.  1865. 
Early  engaged  in  business  with  his  father  and 
uncle  he  became  a  leading  merchant  in  the  fur- 
trade  in  Saint  Louis  *  and  a  principal  or  head  of 
most  of  the  compames  successively  formed  for 
conducting  this  business.  In  1834,  with  Messrs. 
Pratte  and  Cabanne,  he  purchased  the  interest 
of  John  Jacob  Astor  in  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  in  1839  formed  the  house  of  P. 
(Hiouteau,  Jr.  &  Co.,  which  almost  monopolized 
the  fur  trade  of  the  West  and  Northwest. 

CHOUTEAU,  Pierre,  Jr.,  American  fur 
trader,  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  Saint  Louis,  19 
Jan.  1789;  d.  Saint  Louis,  8  Sept.  1865.  He 
worked  for  his  father  and  be^an  trading  in  fur 
early  in  life.  After  establishing  posts  for  the 
sale  of  sJkins  throughout  the  trans-Mississippi 
region  he  purchased  the  fur-trading  interests 
of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

CHOW-CHOW,  a  Chinese  or  pidgin  Eng- 
lish word  meaning  chopped  up  or  broken  and 
mixed.  It  is  applied  to  a  confection  of  mixed 
fruits  made  in  China;  to  a  mustard  pickle  of 
assorted  ingredients  made  in  India;  and  in  the 
United  States  and  (xreat  Britain  to  a  similar 
pickle  usually  compounded  of  chopped  cabbage, 
green  tomatoes,  green  or  red  peppers,  spices, 
vinegar,  mustard-seed,  cucumbers,  etc. 

CHOWCHOW,  a  diminutive  breed  of 
Siberian  sledge-dogs,  improved  and  developed 
in  China,  whence  they  began  to  be  imported  into 
Europe  and  America  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century.  These  dogs  have  the  form  and 
coat  of  their  more  useful  progenitors,  and  are 
very  compact  and  sturdy  of  frame,  and  lively 
in  disposition.  The  tail  is  carried  tightly  curled 
over  the  back.  In  color  they  are  either  all  black, 
even  to  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  mouth,  or 
all  white,  blu^  red  or  yellow.  This  breed  was 
not  recognized  in  American  bench-shows  until 
1902. 

CHOWDBR  (French  rAatt(ftVrr,*a  kettle'), 
a  dish  of  French  origin,  composed  chiefly  of 
vegetables,  poik  and  fish  or  shell-Ash,  boiled 
together.  Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of 
chowder  is  that  made  from  clams,  either  from 
the  soft-shelled  variety  or  the  hard-shelled 
round  clam  or  quahog.  Chowder  is  a  favorite 
dish  on  the  New  England  coast  and  among  the 
Newfoundland  iishermen.  A  fish  chowder  is 
made  as  follows :  Salt  pork  cut  into  sinall  strips 
or  dice  is  cooked  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  deep         j 
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iron  kettle.  Sliced  or  chopped  onions  are 
slightly  browned  in  the  pork  fat,  and  onions 
and  pork  are  then  removed.  A  layer  of  sliced 
potatoes  is  laid  in  the  kettle,  then  a  layer  of 
fish  (small  ones  entire  or  large  fish  in  slices), 
a  layer  of  salt  pork,  one  of  onions,  and  so  on 
alternately  to  the  requisite  amount.  The  fried 
salt  pork  and  onions  are  also  distributed  through 
the  mass,  which  should  be  seasoned  throughout 
with  salt,  pepper,  thyme  and  savory.  A  very 
common  ingredient  is  ship-bread  or  other  hard 
crackers  laid  in  between  the  other  layers.  A 
small  quantity  of  water  or  of  milk,  or  of  both, 
is  poured  into  the  kettle,  and  the  whole  is 
boiled,  without  stirring,  until  cooked  through. 
In  adding  the  water  or  milk  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  chowder  is  a  stew, —  not  a  soup.  For- 
eign cooks  make  a  soup  of  clams,  potatoes; 
onions  and  tomatoes,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  clam  chowder.  Genuine  chowder  is 
never  disturbed  until  it  is  served,  and  in  camps 
is  portioned  out  in  layers,  direct  from  the 
kettle.' 

CHbWN,  Samuel  Dwieht,  Canadian 
clergyman:  b.  11  April  1853.  He  was  educated 
at  King's  Grammar  School  and  Victoria  Uni- 
versity; ordained  to  the  Wesleyan  Ministry  in 
1879;  was  secretary  of  the  social  reform  com- 
mittee of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  1902- 
10;  associate  general  superintendent,  1910-14, 
when  he  was  elected  general  superintendent.  _ 

CHRESTIEN.DE  TROYES,  kra-te-en  de 
trwa,  French  irattv^re  (troubadour)  :  b.  Troves 
about  1150;  d.  about  the  end  of  the  12th  or  be- 
ginning of  the-  13th  century.  He  translated 
Ovid's  *Ars  Amandi*  into  French,  and  probably 
wrote  some  works  based  on  the  classics,  but  his 
fame  rests  upon  the  still  extant  romances  of 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
the  materials  for  which  wtre  obtained  from 
Geoff rey  of  Monmoath's  rather  credulous 
^History  of  Britairi.>  They  arc  entitled  <Iric 
et  Guide^;  <Percival  le  Gallois^;  <Le  Chevalier 
au  lion>;  ^Cliget> ;  ^Qievalier  dc  la  table 
rotade^ ;  ^Lancelot  du  Lac^ ;  and  ^Guillaume 
d'Angletcrre* ;  but  the  authorship  of  the  last 
named  .is  doubtful.  Two  others  of  his  -woilca, 
< Tristan,  ou  le  roi  Marc  et  la  reine  Yscult^ 
and  ^Le  -Chevalier  a  repee,>  have  been  ap- 
parently lost.  His  language  and  versification 
were  models  for  troubadours  and  romancers 
for  a  long  time;  and  from  him  the  Arthurian 
poets  to  tne  end  of  the  13th  century  borrowed 
episodes,  themes,  situations,  characters  and  all 
manner  of  poet's  devices.  Chrestien  was  a 
master  of  invention,  fashioned  for  himself  a 
competent  literary  vehicle  and  made  most  ef- 
fective use  of  his  large  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners'.  Consult  Forster,  ^Christian  von 
Troyes  sammtliche  erhaltene  Werke>  (1884). 

CHRJEMHILD,  krem-hilt    See  Nibelun- 

GENLIED. 

.  CHRISM,  a  mixture  of  oHtc  oil  with  balm 
(opabalsafnum),  which,  being  blessed  hv  the 
bishop,  is  used  in  the;  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  o£ 
baptism,  confirmation,  holy  orders  and  ex- 
treme imction,  and  in  certain  rites;  as  in  con- 
secrating the  instruments  of  the  divine  service, 
such  as  sacred  vessels,  church  edifices,  altar 
stones.  The  chrism  of  the  Greek  Church  is 
compounded  of  olive  oil  and  a  great  variety  of 
kpioes.    In  the  Roman  Catho/ic  Church  the  holy 


oils  are  blessed  by  the  bishop  on  the  Thursday 
of  Holy  Week. 

CHRISOM,  kriz'6m,  the  name  of  the  white 
linen  cloth  laid  by  the  priest  on  the  child  in 
Roman  Catholic  b^>tism,^  to  signify  its  inno- 
cence. By  olden  usage  it  was  generally  pre- 
sented bv  the  mother  as  an  oltering  to  the 
Church,  out  if  the  child  died  before  the  mother 
was  churdied,  it  was  used  as  a  shroud.  By 
a  common  abuse  of  words,  Chrisom  came  to 
mean  the  child  itself,  being  first  applied  in  the 
old  bills  of  mortality  to  denote  such  children 
as  died  within  the  month  of  birth. 

CHRIST,  kr!st,  Wi|helm  von,  German 
philologist:  b.  Geisenhmm  1831;  d.  1906,  After 
1S61  Jie  was  professor  at  the  University  of 
IJCunich.  He  published  numerous  works  in- 
cluding ^Die  metrische  Ueberlieferung  der 
Pindanschen  Oden>  (1868)^  ^Metrik  der 
Griechen  und  Romer^  (Leipzig  1879) ;  ^Atti- 
kusausgabe  des  Demosthenes'  (1882)  :  ^Griech- 
ische  Litteraturgeschichte'  (latest  ea.,  1904) ; 
editions  of  the  <Iliad^  (1884)  «  Pindar  (1887) 
^d  the  ^Poetic8>  and  ^Metapkysics^  of  Aris- 
totle (1895). 

CHRIST  (Greek  Christos,  the  anointed; 
Messiah,  from  the  Hebrew,  has  the  same  sig- 
nification).   See  CHHiSTiANrrY ;  Jesus. 

CHRIST,  or  CRISS-CROSS  ROW.    See 

Hornbook. 

CHRIST,  Disciples  of,  a  denominatioii  of 
Christians  in  the  United  States  commonly 
known  as  tlie  Christian  Church,  or  Church  of 
Christ,  and  sometimes  called  Cam^bellites. 
Among  the  Protestant  bodies  of  America  they 
rank  nfth  in  number.  Their  strength  is  great- 
est in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valley  States. 
In  September  1809,  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Scotch 
minister  of  the  seceders'  brancji  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  then  living  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, issued  a  ^Declaration  and  Address,'  de- 
ploring the  divided  state  of  the  Church,  and 
urging  as  the  only  remedjr  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  apostolic  diristianity  and  the  rejection 
of  all  human  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith. 
The  Christian  Association  of  Washington,  Pa., 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  declaration.  Mr. 
Campbell's  son,  Alexander,  just  from  Glasgow 
University,  Scotland,  at  once  gave  his  splendid 
ability  and  learninyg  .to  this  new  movement  It 
was  npt  the  intention  of  the  Campbells  to  form 
a  distinct  religious  body,  but  to  effect  the  pro- 
posed  reforms  in  the  churches.  Their  plea 
was  so  opposed  that  they  were  compelled  to  act 
independently,  and  the  first  church  in  the  new 
movement  was  or^^ized  at  Brush  Run  on  4 
May  1811.  The  Disciples  maintained  that  hav- 
ing accepted  the  Bible  as  their,  only  rule  of 
taith  and  practice^  and  the  -only  divine  basis 
for  the  union  of  all  Christians)  they  were  led 
to  reject  infant  baptism-  and  adopt  believers' 
immersion  only.  They  observe  the  Lord's 
Supper  each  first  day  ot  the  week,  and  heartily 
and  practically  accept  and  exalt  the  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  Their  churchy  policy  is 
congregational,  and  they  have  no.  distinction  of 
clergy  and  laity  and  recognize  the  local  church 
with  its  elders  and  deacons  as  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  though  they  frequently 
hold  conventions  in  the  interest  of  world-wide 
mission^. and  benevolent  work,  but  not. for  legis- 
lative purposes.    Jn  recent  years  the  Disciples 
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of  Christ  have  made  great  advance  in  numbers 
and  alon^  all  lines  of  religious  activity,  until 
their  statistics  for  1916  show  14,184  ministers, 
17,236  churches  and  2.283,003  communicants. 
They  report  about  10,000  Bible  schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  about  900,000  children.  They 
raised  $1,503,716  for  missions,  home  and 
foreign,  in  1915,  and  about  $150,000  for  other 
purposes.  Among  the  several  universities  and 
colleges  of  high  rank  controlled  by  the  Church 
are  Brake  University,  Des  Moines,  Ruth  Col- 
lege, Indianapolis,  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  and 
Valparaiso  University,  Indiana. 

Bibliography.— Doc/nna/:  Campbell,  < Chris- 
tian System>  (Qncinnati  1853);  Errett. 
<Our  Position>  (ib.  1885);  Edwards,  ^Or- 
thodoxy in  the  Civil  Courts>  (ib.  1887)  ;  Lamar, 
< First  Principles  and  Perfection^  (New  York 
1895)  ;  Tyler,  <Peculiarities  of  Disciples^  (Cin- 
cinnati 1897);  Garrison,  <01d  Faith  Restated> 
(Saint  Louis  1890);  Power,  ^ Bible  Doctrine 
tor  Young  People*  (ib.  1899).  Historical: 
Richardson,  ^Life  of  Alexander  CampbelP 
(Philadelphia  1868);  Tyler,  <History  of 
Disciples>  (New  York  1894)  ;  Pqwer,  ^Sketches 
of  Our  Pioneers>  (Cleveland  1898);  Gates." 
^Disciples  of  Christ>  (New  York  1905)  ;  and 
Carroll,  <  Religious  Forces  in  the  United  States^ 
(ib.  1912). 

CHRIST,  Order  of  the  Knights  of,  an 
order  instituted  in  1317  by  Kin^  Diniz  of 
Portugal  ^^for  the  defense  of  the  faith,  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Moors,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Portu|^ese  monarchy.^  It  was  modeled  on 
the  Spanish  orders  of  the  Alcantara  and 
Calatrava  and  adopted  the  regulations  of  the 
Cistercians.  The^  property  from  the  suppressed 
Templars  was  given  it  as  endowment.  Papad 
approbation  was  secured  with  difficulty.  The 
loughts  joined  in  several  Crusades  and  received 
great  additions  to  their  Own  possessions  and  in 
time  the  order  became  so  nch  and  powerful 
as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchs.  Subsequently  their  possessions  were 
transferred  to  the  Crown  as  were  the  ofEces  of 
administrator  and  grand  master.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  order  was  the  castle  of  Thomar, 
70  miles  northeast  of  Lisbon.  John  III,  in  1523, 
made  the  order  a  monastic  one.  It  was  secular- 
ized in  1797  and  afterward  became  a  ftiere 
honorary  order.  In  1823  it  was  extended  to 
Brazil,  but  was  dissolved  there  after  the  fall 
of  the  empire  in  1889. 

CHRIST,  Papal  Order  of,  a  branch  of  the 
Portuguese  order  instituted  for  Italians  by 
Pope  John  XXII  (1316-34).  It  later  became 
merely  an  honorary  order. 

'  CHRIST  IN  ART.  The  representations 
of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  which  for  a  suc- 
(^e^sion  Of  ages  have  constituted  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  Christian  art^  and 
have  occupied  the  highest  genius  of  Chnsten- 
dom,  are  all  ideal.  The  attempt  to  represent 
the  personal  appearatlce  of  the  Saviour  can 
hardly  be  traced  back  further  than  the  age  of 
Constantine.  The  origin  of  Christian  art,  in- 
'deed,  has  been  traced  te  the  -catacombs  of 
Rome,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  springitrg 
dinectly  from  Pagan  art,  althou^  the  great 
Italian  masters  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  have 
derived  much  instruction  from  classical  models ; 
.but  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  early 
Christiatts  Were  chiefly  allegorical,  representing 


the  moral  of  the '  ^spel  parables  or  similar 
S3rmboiic  representations  of  Christian  doctrine, 
without  regard  to  historical  accuracy  of  por- 
traiture. At  a  later  period  legends  arose  of 
various  likenesses  of  the  Saviour  having  been 
preserved  by  miraculous  means.  For  example, 
Kin^  Abgarus  of  Edessa  had  a  napkin  sent  nim 
by  the  Saviour  himself,  in  which  ne  had  caused 
his  likeness  to  be  miraculously  impressed  by 
placing  his  face  in  it.  A  portrait  is  said  to 
have  been  similarly  impressed  on  a  handker- 
chief of  Saint  Veronica,  and  Saint  Luke  is  said 
to  have  taken  one  himself.  An  apocryphal  letter 
of  Lentulus,  the  predecessor  of  Pilate,  ad- 
di'essed  to  the  Roman  Senate,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  of  Jesus.  One  of  the  earliest 
professed  portraits  of  the  Saviour  is  in  the 
d^lixtine  Catacomb  near  Rome.  He  is  repre- 
sented .  with  the  hair  parted  on  the  f prehead, 
and  falling  over  the  shoulders  in  lorig  waving 
jocks.  In  regard  to  this  common  represehtatioh 
it  rtiay  be  observed  that  when  Saint  Paul  wrote 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  there  wei^ 
probably  many  Christians  scattered  over  the 
world  who^  remembered  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  Saviour,  and  if  this  representation  of  it 
had  been  correct  he  would  hardly  have  written 
to  a  (Christian  church  that  it  was  contrary  to 
natufe  and  a  shame  for  a  man  to  have  long 
hair.  The  great  painters  bf  the  Middle  AgeS. 
to  whom  we  owe  the  ideal  representation  ot 
Christ,  probably  founded  s6niewhat  upbn  these 
early  notions.  A  Christ  of  the  4th  century  with 
in  ov*l  face,  Orietitaf  features,  parted  hair  and 
a  short  straight  beard  is  said  to  have  been  the 
model  'for  the  Byzantine  and  Italian  painters 
•till  Uie  time  o^  Michelangelo  and  Raphael. 
Coh^iilt  Jameson,  Mrs.,  ^history  of  Our  Lord, 
as  Exemplified  in  Works  of  Art*  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1883)  ;  Kraus,  <History  of  (jiristian  Art^ 
(Freiburg  1903). 

(CHRIST  CHURCH.  College  of,  a  notable 
institution  in  Oxford,  England.  In  1526  Wol- 
sey  obtained  from  Clement  VII  a  bull  for  the 
suppression  of  22  monasteries,  the  site  of  one  of 
which  he  chose  for  a  new  college,  to  be  called 
_  Cardinal  College,  and  which  he  intended  to  en- 
dow beyond  that  of  any  other  in  Oxford.  .  Oh 
the  fall  of  Wolsey,  in  1529,  the  establishment 
came  into  the  hands  of  King  Henrj'  VIIL  In 
1532  that  prince  founded  it  under  the  name  of 
King  Henry  VIII's  College,  and  in  1546  he 
once  more  re-established  the  college  under  the 
name  of  ^Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  Oxford, 
or  the  Foundation  of  King  Henry  Ylll,  wifh 
a  dean  and  eight  canons.  100  students,  40  school- 
boys, clerks,  choristers,*^  etc.  The  foundation 
is  now  subsisting,  though  it  has  undergone  con- 
siderable modifications.  According  ,  to  .  the 
present  statutes,  which  came  into  force  in  I88i, 
the  students,  who  are  equivalent  tp*.  fellows,  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  'axe  in  number 
about  30,  besides  honorary  students. .  There  jis 
also  a  bpdy  of  scholars,  about  60  in  numter, 
some  of  whom  are  elected  anuuallv  from  West- 
minster School,  while  others  are  chosen  by.opeiii 
competition  for  proficiency  in  matnematics,  phys- 
..ical  science  or  history.  The  students  .ate  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  instance  for  .two.  yeats,  biit 
this  term  may  be  prolonged.  There  are  also  2^ 
exhibitioners,  besides  six  chaplains,  ,lhe  Avhoje 
forming-  the  largest  collegiate  establishment  m 
Oxford..  The  modern,  spirit  of  re^ojrm  was  in- 
troduced by  one  of  the  most  famous 'deans  of 
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the  college.  Dean  Liddell  (1855^91),  who  was 
also  responsible  for  the  restoration  of  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  college  buildings.  In  1913  it  had 
326  undergraduates.  The  buildings  about  the 
great  quadrangle  include  the  cathedral,  and  the 
Hall,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hall  of  William 
Rufus  at  Westminster,  the  most  splendid  ex- 
ample of  its  kind  in  England,  Christ  Church  is 
one  of  the  f9remost  colleges  in  Oxford  and  has 
always  been  famous  for  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  five 
Prime  Ministers  of  England  in  the  19th  century 
—  Canning,  Peel,  Gladstone,  Salisbury  and 
Rosebery.  Through  it  have  passed  Lyttleton, 
Mansfield,  John  Locke,  William  Penn,  Ben 
Jonson,  Camden,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  Dr.  Pusey  and  John  Ruskin. 
Consult  Thompson,  H.  L.,  ^Christ  Church* 
(London  1900). 

CHRISTABBL.  Coleridge's  /Christabel,> 
thoug^  a  fragment,  is  among  all  his  works  sec- 
ond in  fame  only  to  the  <  Ancient  Mariner^ 
(q.v.).  The  first  part  was  written  in  1797,  the 
second  in  1800;  and  between  them  and  the  date 
of  its  publication  in  1816  —  a  delay  due  largely 
to  Coleridge's  uncertain  ways  —  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Charles  Lamb,  Wordsworth-  Southey 
and  many  other  people  of  taste  and  authority 
had  become  familiar  admirers  of  the  poem. 
Except  for  a  certain  disappointing  harshness  in 
the  reviews  of  the  day,  this  success  was  re- 
peated in  a  wider  public  for  the  printed  form, 
and  may  be  said  still  to  hold. 

^ChristabeP  for  us,  then»  remains  a  frag- 
ment of  a  long  narrative  poem.  The  second 
canto  leaves  on  with  the  baron's  anger  at  hi^ 
daughter's  jealousy  and  his  dispatching  Tracy, 
the  bard»  to  Lord  Roland's  castle  at  Tryer- 
maine.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  Colend^e 
never  told  how  the  poem  was  to  end.  But  m 
Gillman's  ^Life^  (p.  301)  is  supplied  an  ac- 
count of  Coleridge  s  plans  for  its  completion 
in  a  third  and  fourth  canto,  by  making  the 
supernatural  being  change  from  Geraldine  to 
Christabel's  absent  lover.  *ChristabeP  is  re- 
volted without  knowing  why  —  by  the  suit  paid 
her ;  but  finally  yields  to  her  father's  entreaties 
and  is  led  to  the  altar.  The  real  lover  returns 
just  in  time  with  the  ring  token.  The  super- 
natural being  disappears,  the  bell  tolls  and  the 
mother's  voice  is  heard,  and  with  joy  the  mar- 
riage and  the  reconciliations  take  place. 

The  metrical  beauty  of  *ChristabeP  is  one 
of  its  greatest  claims.  It  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  accent,  rather  than  syllable  counting. 
'There  are  four  accents  to  the  line,  with  a 
variation  in  syllables  as  the  poetic  necessity  and 
passion  itself  may  vary.  With  so  delicate  an 
instrument  as  this,  Coleridge  shows  himself 
easily  to  be  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish verse. 

The  main  idea  of  /ChristabeP  is  that  the 
virtuous  people  of  this  world  may  save  the 
wicked;  may  have  a  power  deeper  far  than  the 
power  of  evil.  Around  this  idea  Coleridge 
weaves  the  story ;  with  the  framework  of  popu- 
lar romance  and  legend;  the  pure  maiden,  the 
mother's  love;  the  natural  —  supernatural 
effect,  to  use  his  own  phrase;  the  innumerable 
lovely  cadences;  the  half-magical  imageiv;  the 
cndiantments;  the  poignant  and  lyrical  beauty 
everywhere  evident. 

Stark  Young, 
Professor  of  English,  Amherst  College, 


CHRISTADELPHIANS,  /brothers  of 
Christj*  a  small  body  of  Christians,  owning 
John  Thomas,  M.D.,  an  Englishman,  as  their 
founder.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1832,  and 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  Disciples  of 
Christ;  in  1834  he  declared  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  that  body  concerning  baptism,  and 
other  subjects.  He  aonouncied  his  belief  that 
the  existing  churches  were  apostate  and  began 
to  form  societies  which  held  with  him  to  the 
Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  and 
to  the  idea  of  restoration  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Several  years  later,  the  distinctive 
name  of  Christadelphians  was  adopted  This 
was  in  the  earlyyears  of  the  6th  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  Christadelphians  do  not  hold  to 
the  ordinary  view  of  the  Trinity,  believing  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  person  but  an  effluence 
of  divine  power.  Thej^  are  premillennialists, 
believing  that  Christ  will  come  and  set  up  his 
kingdom  in  Palestine,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  thousand  years  the  righteous  will  receive 
the  reward  of  eternal  life  and  the  wicked  will 
be  sentenced  to  eternal  death.  They  baptize 
by  immersion  and  govern  their  churches  by  the 
congregational  system.  They  have  no  confer- 
ences or  associations  but  hold  *  fraternal  gather- 
ings.*^ There  is  no  ordained  ministry.  They 
have  70  societies,  or  churches,  and  1.500  mem- 
bers, an  increase  of  less  than  90  in  the  past  10 
years.  They  are  scattered  over  24  States. 
The  Christideiphian  Advocate /W9Lter\oo,  Iowa, 
is  their  organ.  Consult  ^Dr.  Thomas,  His  Life 
and  Work>  (Birmingham  1880),  and  <Who 
are  the  Christadelphians  ?>  (1869). 

CHRISTCHURCH,  England,  a  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough  in  Hampshire, 
situatea  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and 
Stour,  about  one  mile  from  the  sea.  It  is 
famous  for  its  great  priory  church,  dating  in 
part  from  the  early  part  of  tfie  12th  century. 
The  church  is  over  300  feet  long  and  contains 
a  magnificent  altar-screen.  The  famous  south 
coast  health  resort,  Bournemouth,  is  included  in 
the  borough.    Pop.  5,104. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  New  Zealand,  town, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
see  of  the  primate  of  New  Zealand,  situated  on 
the  Avon  River,  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Railway.  A  railway  tunneled  through 
the  Lyttleton  Hills  connects  it  with  Lyttleton, 
the  nearest  port.  It  was  founded  by  the  Canter- 
bury Association,  a  colonizing  body  of  Anglican 
churchmen  formed  ift  18S0,  and  its  streets  were 
given  the  names  of  English  dioceses.  It  is  one 
of  the  two  chief  centres  of  the  Middle  Island. 
Socially  it  is  one  of  the  principal  tdwns  of  New 
Zealand.  Its  seaside  re^rt,  New  Brighton,  is 
famous  throughout  the  island.^  It  contains  a 
number  of  handsome  buildings,  including  a  fine 
cathedral,  the  government  offices.  Saint 
Michaels  Church,  the  Supreme  C^urt,  museum, 
library  and  college,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade 
and  manufactures.    Pop.  80,193. 

CHRISTEN,  kre'sten,  Ada.  See  Bseden. 
Christine. 

CHRISTIAN  I,  king  of  Demnark  and 
Norway:  b.  1426;  d.  Copenhagen,  21  May  1481. 
He  reigned  from  1448  to  1481,  and  in  1479 
founded  the  University  of  Denmark. 

CHRISTIAN  11,  king  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden:  b.  Nyborg,  Funen,  2  July 
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1481;  <L  KallundlK)][^.Ze»bn4^Japrimx  He 
was  grandson  of  (XrbUan  1,  In  1501  he  was 
named  successor  to  the  crown  and  took  part  in 
the  government  of  Norway,  which. he  conducted 
with  great  severity.  On  his  accession  to  the 
•  throne  in  1513  he  signed  a  capitulation  in  favor 
of  the  privileges  of  the  l^y  and  clerical  .aristoc- 
racy in  his  dominions,  including  the  independent 
administration  of  justice;  but  all  his  efforts 
were  bent  toward  strengthening  the  royal 
power,  particularlyr  in  Sweden,  vi^nich  refused 
to  acknowledge  nim.  To  strengthen,  himself 
against  Steen  Sture,  the  administrator  'of  Swe- 
den, who  had  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
union  of  Calmar  formed  in  139/  between  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Denmark,  he  married  Isa- 
beliSL  sister  of  Charles  V  of  Germany,  in  1515. 
He  had  already  a  mistress  called  Dyveke,'  the 
daughter  of  a  Dutch  woman  who  kept  an  inn 
in  Sergen,  Norway.  She  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  King,  sind  by  her  liberal  ^irit 
and  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  Holland 
tended  greatly  to  improve  the  administration  of 
his  government.  She  became  a  sort  of  prime 
minister  and  had  great  itiQuence  in  originating 
those  wise  laws  which  gained  for  this  king  the 
love  of  his  subjects.  But  she  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  nobility,  and  in  1517  died  of  poi- 
son. Soon  after  war  broke  out  with  Sweden, 
and  making  all  the  preparations  and  alliances 
in  his  power,  Christian  sent  an  army  info,  Swe- 
den commanded  hy  Otto  Ktiim^en,  who  de- 
feated the  Swedes  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Bo^esund  (Ulrikehamn),  1^  .Jan.  152ft  in 
which  Steen  Sture,  thcf'  admimstrator,  was 
killed.  Stockholm,  under 'the  command  of  the 
widow  of  Sttire,  stood  a  siege  of  four  months, 
and  on  4  November,  Christian  was  crowned 
king  of  Sweden.       ,,        r 

Subsequently  Sweden  revolted  under  Gu$ta- 
vus  Vasa,  who  had  expelled  the  Danish  garri- 
sons and  been  proclaimed  administi^ator.  To 
find  the  means  of  defense  Christian  convoked 
the  Diet  toward  the  close  of  1522«  Instead  of 
^attendinjg  it  the  nobles  and  prelates  assembled 
at  Vibor^  in  Jutland,  proclaimed  the  deposition 
of  Christian,  and  called  his  uncle,  Frederick,  to 
the  throne.    Christian  flerf  to  the  Netherlands 

•  to  claim  the  succor  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Charles  V.  Gustavus,  already  master  of  Swe- 
den, put  an  end  to  the  union  of  Calmar  in  1523. 
and  was  proclaimed  king.  Christian  remained 
nine  vears  in  exile  without  obtaining  aid  from 
Charles,  and  then  visited  England  and  Ger- 

.  many  and  adopted  the  Reformed   faith.     At 

•  len^tti,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles,  he 
equipped  a  fleet  in  Holland,  landed  in  Norway 
in  15^  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Norwe- 
gian Diet,  which  had  refused  to  pecognize 
Frederick.  The  commander  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  a  bishop^  having  oflFered  him  a  safe  con- 
duct, he  repaired  to  C6penhagen  to  negotiate 
with  Frederick,  who  disavowed  the  admi^l 
and  retained  him  prisoner.  He  was  confined 
for  12  years  in  the  Castle  of  Soriderborg,  island 

'  of  Alsen,  in  a  dungeon  of  which  the  door  was 
walled  up,  the  only  access  being  by  the  win- 
dow, and  his  onjhf  attendant  a  Norwegian 
dwarf.  In  1544  Christian  '  HI  somewhat  re- 
laxed the  rigor  of  his  confinement,  and  in  1549, 
on  renouncing  his  right  to  the  crown,  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  Castle  of  Kallund- 
borg  in  Zealand,  where  he  was  subjected  to.  a 

^  less  sever^  surveillance,  until  his  death  in  15SP. 


His  misfortunes  wfere  chiefly  due  to  the  enmity 
excited  by  his  "reforms  and  his  violation  of  the 
capitulation  entered  into  at  his  coronation. 
Consult  Behrmann,  <Kong  Christiem  H;  His- 
torie>  (1815). 

CHRISTIAN  III,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway:  b.  1502;  d.  Kolding,  Denmark,  1  Jan. 
1559.'  He  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  I, 
and  introduced  the  Reformed  faith  into  Norway 
"and  Denmark.  In  his  reign  Norway  was  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  a  province. 

CHRISTIAN  IV,  king  of  Denmark:  b. 
Frederiksborg.  Zealand,  12  April  1577;  d. 
Copenhagen,  28  Feb.  1648.  He  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  II  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  a 
minor'in  1588.  He  early  gave  numerous  proofs 
of  a  sincere  love  of  religion  and  justice  and  a 

'high  esteem  for  science  and  art.  He  made  his 
celebrated  voyage  to  the  North  Cape  to  Icam 
the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  and  protect  the 
rights  of  his   subjects   in  that  remote   reg^ion 

'  from  any  foreign  interference  with  their  coast- 
ing trade.  He  was  afterward,  in  consequence 
of  the  claims  advanced  by  Sweden  to  Lapland, 

'engaged  in  w*hat  is  called  the  Calmar  War  with 
Charles  IX  and  his  successor,  Adolphus,  and 
terminated  it  by  an  advantageous  peace,  in 
which  he  stipulated  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Baltic.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  was 
beaten  by  Tilly  at  Lutteram-Barenberge*  in  1626, 
but  afterward,  in  conjunction  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  obtained  the  Treaty  of  Liibeck  1629. 
He  has  the  merit  of  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Danish  navy,  extended  the  trade  of  his 
subjects  to  the  East  Indies,  introduced  a  judi- 
cious system  of  finance  and  fitted  out  several 

-expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  a  northwest 
nassage.    He  founded  Christiania,  the  capital  of 

.  Norwav,  which  was  named  after  him.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  III. 

CHRISTIAN   V,   king  of    Denmark   and 

Norway:  b.  15  April  1646;  d.  Copenhagen,  25 

,  Aug.  1699.    He  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick 

•  III,  in  1670,  and  carried  on  a  long  and  fruitless 
war  against  Sweden. 

CHRISTIAN  VI,  king  of  Denmark  and 
-Norway:  b.  30  Nov.  1699:  d.  6  Aug.  1746.  He 
succeeded,  his  father,  Frederick  IV,  in  1730. 

-  CHRISTIAN  VII,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway:    b..  Copenhagen,    29    Jan.    1749;    d. 

•  Rendsbtifg,  Holstein,  13  March  1808.    He  was 
.the  son  of  Frederick  V,  whom  he  succeeded  in 

1766.     In  the  same  year  he  married  Caroline 

Matilda,  sister  of  the  British  monarch,  George 

'.  III.    He  afterward  traveled  for  three  years  in 

•  England,  Germany,  Holland-  and  France  and 
becanfie  a  member  of  several  learned  academies. 
Youthful  indulgences,  however,  had  weakened 
his   intellect   and  obliged  him  to  confide   the 

'charge  of  jpublic  business  to  hi,s  ministers,  and 
more  e^ecially,  it  is  said,  to  his  favorite  phy- 
sician, Struensee,  who,  though  he  had  gained 
the  .aitections  of  Christian  and  his  young  bride, 
was  very  unpopular  as  a  statesman,  and  made 

'^Innovations  which  provoked  the  hostility  both 

-  of  the  nobility  and  the  army.    Notwithstanding 

•  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  Christian's 
reign,    several    important    improvements    took 

.  place  under  it.    Serfdom  was  abolished  in  the 

•  duchies,    trade    and   commerce   promoted,    the 

•  Schleswig-Holstein  Canal  constructed  ana  ^- 

-  ceHent  *  roads  fprmed  .throughput  the "  kihgdolh. 
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CHRISTIAN.  Prince,  of  Schlettwig-Hol- 
stein,  tincle  of  King  George  V:  b.  Augusfen- 
burg,  Isle  of  Alsien,  22  Jan.  1831 ;  d.  London,  29 
Oct.  1917.  He  was  the  son  of  Ehikc  Christian 
August,  who  in  1848  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  adherents  to  resist  by  force  the  claims 
of  Denmark  upon  the  duchies.  Father  and  son 
narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  Danes  at  the 
time.  The  Duke  hurried  to  Berlin  to  beg  the 
intervention  of  Prussia.  Prince  Christian,  then 
17,  joined  the  newly-constituted  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  arhiy  with  his  elder  brother,  Frederick. 
They  wete  defeated  at  <he  battle  of  Idstedt  and 
he  finally  had  to  seek  a  new  home.  The  death  of 
the  Danish  King  Frederick  VII  in  1863  reopened 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  But  Bismarck 
had  long  kept  the  annexatiori  of  the  duchies 
in  mind;  a  policy  he  carried  out  by  war  in  1864. 
Prince  Christian  came  to  England  in  1865  and 
in  the  fojlowing  yeaf  h^  married  Princess 
Helena,  third  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
was  created  •Royal  Hi^ness*  by  order  of  the 
Queeii,  and  with  his  wife'  Settled  down  as  an 
English  countiy  gentleman.  His  eldest  son  died 
in  the  South  African  War  ( 1900) ;  the  surviv- 
ing son.  Prince  Albert,  is  an  officer  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  Of  his  two  daughters,  one  is  mar- 
ried to  a  German,  Prince  Aribert  of  Anhalt 

See  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTMN. 

CHRISTIAN,  Edward,  English  jurist:  b. 
London  1774;  d.  Cambridge  1823.  He  was  chief 
justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Downing  pro- 
fessor of  law,  Cambridge  (1800-23).  He  was 
the  author  of  various  Works,  among  which  are 
treatises  on  the  bankruptcy  laws  and  on  the 
game  laws.  He  also  edited  an  edition  of  Black- 
stone,  to  which  he  added  numerous  notes. 

CHRISTIAN.  The,  a  novel  by  Hall  Caine, 
published  in  1897.  For  the  most  part  the  scene 
IS  laid  in  Uie  London  of  to*day.  The  details  of 
London  Kfe  are  spectacular,  and  the  object  of 
the  book  seems  to  be  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
London  churches  to  save  the  city.  A  novel  by 
Miss  Marie  Corelli  is  entitled  ^The  Master 
Christian.  > 

CHRISTIAN  ARCHJEOLOGY,  that  de^ 
partment  of  archaeological  science  which, 
through  the  study  of  inscriptions,  monuments, 
frescoes,  household  and  ecclesiastical  utensils, 
seeks  to  throw  lig^t  upon  the  ideas,  customs  and 
events  of  the  early  Christian  communities.  It 
may  be  said  to  havef  a  beginning  in  the  da>rs  of 
peace  following  the  Ehocletian  persecutions. 
The  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  were  collected  and 
critically  examined,  but  in  the  Sth  centui^  the 
reading  of  some  of  these  Acts  was  forbidden  in 
the  Roman  Church  by  Pope  Gelasius  because 
*of  the  mixture  ol  legend  and  fact  they  con- 
tained. The  Acts  written  between  the  8th  and 
10th  centuries  have  very  little  critical  value, 
although  they  contain  an  element  of  truth,  as 
the  name  of  the  martyr,  the  date  of  his  death, 
the  name  of  the  judge  of  the  trial,  above  all 
his  place  of  burial,  for  the  Catacombs  were  still 
visited.  Le  Blant,  in  his  ^Supplement  to  the 
Acta  Sincera  ^  Martjrrum  of  Ruinart,^  has 
shown  how  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  facts 
in  these  Acts  from  their  setting  of  rhetoric 
and  legend 

From  very  earlv  times  it  was  the  custom 
to  mark  in  the;  local  calendar  the  Church 
feasts,  celebrated  each  year.  Each  church  had 
its  own  calendar.    The  most  ancient  that  have 
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come  down  to  uaf  are  those'  of  Rome,  Tours  and 
Carthage.  Later,  talehdars  of  thfc  principal 
churches  were  united  and  called  martyrologies. 
The  ^Martyrology  of  Jerome,*  tirade  in  ftaliJ' 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  centiify  and  revised 
at  Auxerre,  in  France,  toward  me  end  of  the 
6th  century,  is  the  source  from  which,  are  de- 
rived existing  m^iiuscript^.  Other  niartyrol- 
ogies  arc  those  of  Saint  Bede,  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, of  Kabanus  Maurus,  of  Adon,  bishop'  of 
Vienne  in  the  9th  century,  and  of  Usuard,  com- 
piled about  the  ;year  875.  The  Ronidti  MartyjfA 
ology   was   revised   by  Cardinal   Barbiiius  in 

In  addition  to  the  martyrologies  there  is  also 
the  ^Liberian  Calehda'r,^  so  called  from  Popi 
Liberius,  in  whofse  |)6ntificate  it  wiis  cothpiled. 
It  contains  a  list' of  th^  Roman  consuls  and  the 
Ronian  prefects  from  254  to  384,  the  epoch 
of  Pope  Liberius,  the  date  of  thci -death  of  the 
bisliops  of  Rome  during  the  same  period  and 
also  the  date  of  the  death  of  many  martyrs,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  places  where  they 
suffered  martyrdom  and  Where  they  were  buried 
It  also  mentions  die  principal  feasts  of  the  Ro- 
man Church:  Christmas,  Ejfster,  the  Chair  of 
Peter  and  some,  of  the  .rtior^  sol€fmn  feists  of 
the  martyrs.  ' 

The  *Book  of  the  Popcs^  (<Libei'  Pontifi- 
6alis^>  is  a  tbll^tion  of  biogrdiphies  df  the 
Popes  from  Saint  Peter  to  Stephen  VI  (89i). 
Until  recent  y^ars  its  aiithorship'was  assigned 
to  Anastasius,  the  librarian,  who  Hved  in  the 
9th  century. 

Duchesne  and  MotUmsen  both  agri^e  that  ifie 
<:ollecti6n  ^s  ,w^  have  it  is  a  ^e^ohdeditio^'  and 
that  it  is  an  expansion  of  certain  primitive  cat- 
alogues of  the  Popes,  some  of  which  date  as 
far  back  as  the  2d  century. 

In  the  opinion  of  Duchesne,  the  biographies 
of  the  Popes  f  rbni  the  6th  to  ih6  9th  centuries 
were  written  by  contemporaries.  The  <Book  ot 
Pop^s^  has  been  edited  in  the  17th  century  by 
Fabrotti  (Paris  1647),  by  Bianchini  (Rome 
17)8),  by  Muratori  and  by  Migiic  in  the  19th. 
The  text  may  now  be  said  to  be  fixed  by  the 
edition  of  the  Abb6  L.  Dtichesne  (Paris 
1886-92). 

Of  great  importance  in  determining  the  to- 
pography of  the  Catacombs  and  the  churches 
and  shrines  of  the  early  Church  are  the  guide- 
books written  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  <Itinera- 
rium'  of  lohn  the  Priest,  which  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  6th  centurV.  John  was  sent  by 
Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  to*  Greg^ 
ory  the  Great  to- obtain  relics  of  the  martyrs. 
These  he  did  not  obtain,  but  he  brought  back 
with  him  oil  from  the  lamps  that  burned  be- 
fore their  tombs.  On  each  phial  he  inscribed 
the  name  of  tfa^^  martyr  and  the  place  of  his 
burial.  '  The  original  catalogue  written  by  Joha 
b  still  p;-es^rvedL  in,  the  treasury  in  Monza. 
.  The  best  knoWn  guidebook  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam of  Malhiesbury,  compiled  }n  tfie  12th  cen- 
tury, perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  CJnisaders. 
Other  guidebooks  are  those  preserved  in  the 
monasteries  at  Einsi^deln  and  Salzbtirg.  Th^ 
throw  much  light  on  the  topography  oi  the 
Catacombs.  To  these  same  pilgrims  and  fo  the 
monks  of^  the  8th  century  we  owe  many  collec- 
^ns  ol  inscriptidns,  that  have  sinc6  perished 
The  <C6dex  Pa1atmus>  of  Heidelberg  contains 
taore  than  i:  hUridred,  some  of  them  in  metre, 


taken  from  the  pkpal  tomb 
6th  centuries.  Other  colle< 
fi-om  Rome,  Ravenna,  . 
Switzerlahd  Are  presefvec 
Switzerland,  in  Verdun  an 

During  the  Middle  Ag 
dent  Chnstian  monument* 
Catacombs  were  well  nigh 
t$t  in  them  was  revived  at 
haissaiice  and  redisc6verie< 
iiidde  possible  scientific  ex; 
Bosio,  charg6  d'affaires  of 
spent  30  years  in  the  Ro 
producing  i!nural  painting 
copying  ins<^riptions.  He 
•Founder  of  Christian  Ai 
title  belongs  by  better  righ 
Rossi^  who  by  his  cxploi 
fad^  giveii  to  tne  study  the  < 
science.  He  Was  a  Roman 
24,  began  the  study  in  184;i 
of  Padre  Marchi,  and  his 
complished  much  in'recon; 
doctrinal  and  family  tif e  o 
mnnity  of  eariy  Rome; 
leaving  his  woik  to  be  (ian 
Marticchi:  Wilpert  and  St< 
^Ronia  Sottert%inea>  has 
part  into  English  by  Nortli 

Bibliography.—  Armelli 
Christiana^  and  <Le  Chiese 
^Inscriptiones  Christianse  L 
Rome  1857-«8)  i  Mariicchi, 
ofogie  chretienne>;  id, 
niane>  (Rome  1903) ;  id,  < 
dristiana>  (Milan  1904) ;  L 
Christian  Rome>;  Martign 
antiquit^s  chr6tiennes*  (I 
<Real-Encyklo«ldie  der 
thumer>  (Freiburg  1880-8 
tionary  of  Christian  •  Ai 
1875-80);  Duchesp^,  <(nii 
Origin  and  Evolution^;  \ 
frageh  der  Christlichien 
burg  1892) ;  Monimsen,  <R 

WlLLIAl 

'•  CHRlStiAM  ARCHI 
the  schools  which  have  g 
peoples  generally  Christian 
especially  the  architecture  c 
dependencies.  The  term  i 
both  senses.  Thus,  at  the 
i'evival  in  England  (most 
and  1870)  the  term  ^Ch 
was  used  especially  to  dei 
Gdthic  ^  and  Romanesque 
and  this  because  it  was 
styles  were, peculiarly  the  c 
tian  organization,  as'  dist 
neo-classical  styles  of  the  I 
epochs,  which  had  obviot 
from  the  study  of  ancient 
tecture. 

Styles  which  are  in  a  s 
are  (1)  the  Latin  style,  idci 
icas  of  the  Western  Churc 
to  the  9th  century,  and  tno! 
Especially  in  Rome  and  Rai 
basilicas  are  extremely  stm 
design.  The  entrance  is 
^are  peristyle,  like  a  t 
tiarthcx  or  vestibule  often 
from  30  to  50  feet^wid^  i 
iisl«s  by  ToWs  of  column 
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thought  in  design  is  pr^eut  in  aU  the  earlier 
and  i&ner  buildings.  The  Christian  symboUsm, 
which.  In  its  more  elaborate  forms,  is  shown 
most  perfectly  "in  the  mosaics  of  central  Italy 
(see  the  Latin  style  above),  is  seen  in  its  sim- 
plest form  carved  on  the  lintels  and  wall-pan- 
els of  these  churches.  The  cross  in  its  many 
forms,  the  sacred  monograms  and  ciphers,  the 
vine  and  other  plants  identified  with  the  Qiris- 
tian  teaching  of  the  East,  are  used  with  marked 
success  in  these  carvings  both  as  symboUsm 
and  as  decoration.  The  churches  of  5yria  are 
of  singular  simplicity  and  charm.  Again,  al- 
though the  Gothic  architecture  of  Europe 
reached  its  culmination  at  the  close  of  the  13th 
century,  and  was  less  energetic,  less  fruitful  of 
new  thouf^ht  during  the  14th  century,  this  was 
followed  by  an  independent  and  most  attrac- 
tive style  in  the  15th  century,  which  on  the  Qon- 
tinent  we  call  generally  tne'  Flo^d  Gothic  or 
Flamboyant  style,  whereas  in  England  it  took 
the  shape  of  the  formal  and  rigid  Perpendicular 
and  |>assed  into  the  Tudor  style  with  its  far 
vaultmg.  (See  Vault).  Yet  again,  as  the 
Italians  never  understood  Gothic  ardbitecture 
nor  sympathized  with  it,  there  are  only  a  few 
monuments  which  are  strictly  (jothic,  but  the 
great  cathedrals  of  Orvicto,  Siena  and  Flor- 
ence and  ^  churches  throughout  the  peninsula 
and  in  Sicily,  are  Gothic  in  detail,  and  are 
adorned  by  a  magnificent  system  of  sculptured 
and  colored  decoration*.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  onward 
the  artistic  design  is  less  and  less  dependent  on 
church'  buildings;  the  important  dwellings  of 
the  nobles  in  the  countrv,  and  of  citizens  in  the 
towns,  modifying  greatly  the  style  of  the  day 
and  sometimes  taking  the  lead  away  from  eccle- 
siastical structures.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
private  judgment  how  far  this  change  tends 
to  remove  those  later  styles  from  the  field  of 
Christian  architecture. 

Bibliography.— BrowncL  ^Earlv  CHiristian 
and  Byzantine  Architecture^  (New  York  1912) ; 
Butler,  <  Architecture  and  Other  Arts  in  North- 
ern Central  Syria>  {New  York  1903) ;  Dchio 
and  Von  Bezold,  <Die  kirchliche  Baukunst  des 
Abendlandes>  (Stuttgart  1887-1901)  ;  Esenwein, 
*Der  christlichc  Kirchenbau^  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  1886)  ;  id,  ^Ausgange  der  klassischen 
Baukunst>  (Stuttgart  1889);  Hill,  <Architec- 
tural  History  of  the  Christian  Church^  (Lon- 
don 1908) ;  Holtdnger,  <Die  altchristliche 
Architekjur>  (Stuttgart  1889);  Hiibsch.  <Dic 
altchristlichen  Kirchen^  (Karlsruhe  1863); 
Kraus,  ^Geschichte  der  diristlichen  Kunst^ 
(Freiburg  1896) ;  Vogii^  De,  <Syrie  Centrale; 
Les  eghses  de  Terre-Sainte>  (Paris  1865); 
Von  Quast,  ^Die  altchristlichen  Bauwerke  xa 
Ravenna.^ 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS.    See  Bketh- 

itEN  OP  THE  Christian  Schools. 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  COLLEGE, 

Roman  Catholic  institution  situated  in  Saiot 
Louis,  Mo.,  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools.  ^  In  1855  it  was  established 
and  incorporated  with  power  to  confer  degrees. 
The  modem  language  department  is  given  spe- 
cial attention,  the  pupils  being  required  to  con- 
verse and  write  in  French,  (}ennan  and  Spanish. 
Practicd  engineering  mechanical  and  scientific 
draughtinpf  and  designing  are  emphasized  in 
the  scientiEc  department    There  axe  also  com- 
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mercial  and  preparatory  department^.  Literary 
and  musical  courses  are  aided  by  the  various 
organizations  which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  taste.  The^  graduates  of  this  col- 
lege are  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
country.  The  value  of  the  college  buildings  and 
grounds  b  about  $650,000»  and  the  total  annual 
mcome  $40,000.  The  library  contains  about 
22,400  volumes.  The  student  enrolment  in  all 
departments  in  1916  was  340,  and  there  were 
40  instructors. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  The,  a  body  of 
believers  who  adopt  this  simple  Biblical  name 
and  accept  the  Bible  as  their  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  in  devotion  to  the  principle  of  unity 
and  as  a  testimony  against  sectarianism.  An- 
other body,  commonly  known  as  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  are  also  called  Christians  in  some 
sections^  and  in  consequence  the  two  denomina- 
tions, which  are  in  no  way  ecclesiastically  con- 
nected, are  confused  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
one  is  taken  for  the  other.  The  Christians,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  have  been  called  the 
Christian  Coimection,  but  the  denomination 
itself  objects  to  it  In  rejecting  sectarian 
names  it  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the  idea 
of  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  name,^  nor 
deny  that  those  using  distinctive  denominational 
titles  arc  Christian.  They  recognize  all  be- 
lievers in  Christ  as  God's  children,  an^  as  such 
welcome  them  to  their  fellowship,  holdmg^ow- 
ever,  that  those  who  assume  the  name  Chris- 
tian, a  family  name,  should  also  welcome  all 
followers  of  Christ  into  their  fellowship.  They 
believe  that  other  names  are  divisive,  but  that 
this  name  b  unifying. 

The  Christian  Church  dates  back  in  its 
earliest  be^nning  to  1794.  Three  separate  di- 
visions united  to  constitute  it  One  of  these 
arose  in  Virginia,  led  by  Rev.  James  O'Kelly, 
who  left  the  Methodist  Church,  with  a  number 
of  followers,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  discipline  and  methods  of  that  Church. 
They  chose  for  the  new  organization,  formed  in 
1794,  the  name  Christian.  The  second  branch 
was  formed  in  Vermont  in  1801  b^  Ellas  Smith 
and  Abner  Jones,  Baptists  who  dissented  from 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines  and  the  polity  of  the 
Baptist  churches.  Other  Baptists  came  to  their 
standard,  which  affirmed  the  Bible  as  their  creed 
and  the  name  Christian  as  their  sufficient  desig- 
nation. Many  churches  were  organized  in  con- 
nection with  this  movement  The  third  strand 
was  Presbyterian  in  origin.  In  Kentucky  dif- 
ferences arose  in  1800-01,  among  Presbyterians 
in  the  Crane  Ridge  revival,  and.  Barton  W. 
Stone  led  those  who  withdrew  and  formed  a 
new  organization  with  the  same  name  and 
similar  principles  as  the  Virginia  and  Vermont 
bodies.  Eacn  of  these  movements  was  un- 
known to  the  others  until  later  on  when' they 
came  together,  agreed  to  principles  and  polity 
and  united  in  the  organization  known  as  the 
Christian  Church.  In  1832  a  joint  meeting  be- 
tween Barton  W.  Stone,  representing,  with 
others,  the  Christians,  ana  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Johnson,  die  Disciples  of  Christ,  took  place, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  an  agreement  to 
unite  under  the  name  Christian.  The  agree- 
ment was  not  fully  carried  out,  but  many 
Christians  followed  Stone  in  unitine  with  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  whose  name  in  that  section 
was  afterward  Christian.  The  Christian  Church 
holds  to  the  following  principles : 


1.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  head 
of  the  Church. 

2.  The  name  Christian  is  the  only  appella- 
tion needed  by  the  Church. 

3.  The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  a  sufficient,  and 
should  be^  the  only,  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

4.  Christian  character,  or  vital  piety,  is  a 
just,  and  should  be  the  only,  test  of  member- 
ship, or  fellowship  in  the  Church  of  Christ 

5.  The  rig^t  of  private  judgment  and  the 
liberty  of  conscience  are  a  right  and  a  privilege 
that  should  be  accorded  to  and  exercised  by  all. 

Under  these  principles  the  Chrbtian  Church 
contends  for  the  oneness  of  the  people  of  God 
and  the  blessings  of  truth  in  a  wholesome 
evangelical  toleration,  in  all  matters  which  rest 
for  solution  on  mere  human  opinions.  Thus 
*the  Presbyterians  went  into  the  water  without 
becoming  Baptists ;  the  Baptists  continued  bap- 
tism without  exdusiveness,  and  the  Methodists 
fellowshinped  both  without  becoming  Calvin- 
ists,»  conflicting  elements  were  harmonized  in 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  the  body  was  one  in 
Christ  and  each  one  held  to  the  truth  as  he 
saw.  it 

Deprecating  the  divisive  character  and  the 
evils  of  human  creeds  and  i>arty  shibboleths, 
they  determined  to  take  the  Bible  as  their  only 
confession  of  faith,  with  Christian  character 
under  the  new  birth  (John  iii,  1-7)  as  the  only 
test  of  church  membership  and  Christian  fel- 
lowship, leaving  each  individual  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  right  of  individual  interpretation 
in  all  matters  of  opinon  on  theological  ques- 
tions. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  Chris- 
tian Church  now  has  71  annual  conferences, 
with  1,500  ministers  and  113,000  members.  They 
work  under  a  congrefi;ational  form  of  govern- 
ment. Their  national  body  is  The  American 
Christian  Convention,  with  headquarters  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Rev.  J.  F.  Burnett,  D.D.,  secre- 
tarjr.  To  this  people  belong  the  distinction  of 
having  published  me  first  religious  newspaper 
ever  published  in  the  world  —  The  Herald  of 
Gospel  Liberty,  now  published  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  Christian  Church  also  publishes  The  ChriS' 
Han  Sun,  Elon  College,  N.  C,  The  Christian 
Vanguard,  Toronto,  Canada,  The  Christian 
Missionary,  Dayton,  Ohio,  The  Messenger, 
Scndai,  Japan,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
periodicals  ana  many  books  of  permanent  value. 
To  this  bodv  also  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
first  opened  the  college  to  both  sexes  wilS 
equal  privileges  establishing  the  practice  of  co- 
education. They  now  own  colleges  in  Indiana. 
Ohio,  North  Carolina,  New  Yorl^  Missouri  ana 
Wyoming.  Their  theological  seminary  is  The 
Christian  Divinity  School,  a  department  of 
Defiance  College,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

The  Christian  Church  was  among  tfie  first 
denominations  to  split  over  the  Issues  of  the 
Civil  Watv  the  separation  taking  place  in  the 
National  Convention  held  at  Cinannati,  Ohio, 
in  October  1854.  Some  years  after  the  issues 
of  the  Qvil  War  had  becia  settled,  there  was  a 
reunion  at  a  National  Convention  at  Marion, 
Ind.,  in  October  1890.  After  36  years  of  sep- 
aration they  came  together  without  a  jar,  under 
die  motto:  '^In  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essen- 
tials, liberty ;  in  all  things,  charmr.*  The  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  Ar- 
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Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople maintaining  the  view  that  He  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  alone.  The  Roman 
Church,  including  western  and  southern  EuroM 
and  Africa,  excepting  Egypt,  recognized  the 
primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  other 
ecclesiastical  titles,  as  now  stated,  are,  •Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  Patriarch  of  the  West,  Primate 
of  Italy,  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the 
Roman  Province,  and  Sovereigi  of  the  Tem- 
poral Dominions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,* 
Connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi 
are  bodies  in  Europe  Asia  and  America,  called 
Uniates,  who  represent  secessions  from  the 
Eastern  Churches,  at  various  times.  The  great 
bodjr  of  the  Church  uses  the  Latin  ritual,  which 
obtained  from  the  beginning,  but  the  Uniates, 
in  consideration  of  acloiowledging  allegiance  to 
the  Pope  and  accepting  the  dogmas  and  sacra- 
ments of  the  Roman  Church,  ar^  allowed  to 
use  their  own  rites,  which  are  chiefly  in  the 
Greek,  the  Armenian,  the  Syrian  and  the  Cop- 
tic, and  certain  other  privileges  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  ^  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  world-wide  in  its  territorial  range, 
having  churches  and  members  in  all  continents, 
countries  and  populations. 

2.  Tcp  the  Western  division  also  belong  smaB 
bodies  which  are  not  in  Communion  ^ith  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  having  separated  from 
it  chiefly  because  they  reject^  papal  clainis  and 
dominion.  Among  these  dissidents  are  the  Old 
Catholics  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  including  the 
Jansenists  of  Holland ;  also  the  roUsh  National 
Church  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Old  Catholic  Church,  no  one  of  which  has  ob- 
tained a  large  following. 

II.  Eastern  Division  —  Bastem  Orthodox 
Churches,  specifically  called  the  *^Holy  Or- 
thodox Catholic  Apostolic  Eastern  Church.* 
This  division  includes  properly  the  Hellenic, 
Russian,  Syrian,  Rumanian,  Serbian  and  other 
Orthodox  Churches,  which,  though  independent 
6f  ofie  another,  are  in  general  agreement  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  worship  and  practice,  ac- 
cepting the  seven  eciimemcal  creeds  (those 
adopted  before  the  division  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury), and  having  rituals  of  the  same  general 
type,  though  differing  in  language. 

1.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church.-^ln  the 
separation  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
sections  of  the  Cnristian  Church,  Constantinople, 
which  had  been  the  eastern  capital  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  became  the  capital  city  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  ConStaiitine  the  Gffeat  had 
issued  an  edict  of  toleration  for  Christianity  in 
the  4th  ceiitury,  ^hd  a  patriarch  had  keen  at 
the  head  of  the  Church  in  the  East  long  before 
the  separation.  The  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. IS  still  at  the  head  of  the,  Greek  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey. 

2.  Th^  Hellenic  Orthodox  Church  is  the  na- 
tional church  of  Greece.  It  is  inde^ndent 
of  the  Greek  Church  of  Turkey,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  synod  of  bishops. 

.  3.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  em- 
bracing, tne  empire,  was  for  some  time  under 
the  <;ontrot  of  the  patri^'ch  at  Constantinople, 
but  became  independent  in  the  process  of  time 
and  had  its  own  patriarch  until  the  patriafchate 
was  abolished  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  be  restored 
in  1917  after  the  dethronement  of  the  TssCr. 
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Arcfabishos  Tikhon,  of.  Moscow,  is  the  new 
patriarich. 

4.  The  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  embraces 
Serbia,  with  a  patriarch  resident  at  Belgrade. 

5.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Austria-Hun" 
gary  consists  of  Serbs,  Rumanians  and  Rn- 
thenians  resident  in  the  empire,  under  distinct 
heads. 

6.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Montenegro  i% 
under  the  rule  of  bishops. 

7.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Bulgaria,  em* 
bracing  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  is  under  the 
c^e  of  an  exarch. 

8.  The  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  is  com- 
posed .of  Syrians  b}^  birth  and  descent  who 
speak  only  the  Arabic  language,  and  has  two 
patriarchates,  one  at  Antioch  and  the  other  at 
Jerusalem,,  There  are  several  thousand  of  these 
Christians  in  America,  where  they  are  under 
the  care  pf  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

9.  The  Orthodox,  Church  of  Rutnania  is 
under  th^  supervision  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Bucharest 

IQ.  There  are  still  in  existence  the  ancient 
patriarchates  of  .Alexandria  and  Mount  Sinai, 
with  a  reduced  number  of  sees  and  followers; 
also  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Cyprus. 

11.  The  Armenian  Church, — ^Al though  not  in 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Communion  it  is.  an 
ancient  Church  of  the  £ast^  which  traces  its 
origin  through  shadowy  tradition  to  the  Ai>os- 
tles  Bartholomew  and  Thaddeus,  and  claims 
a  vigorous  renewal  and  organization  under 
Gregory  the  Illuminator  in  Armenia,  before  the 
close  of  the  3d  centurv,  resulting  in  the  .accept-^ 
ance  of  Christianitjr  by  the  king,  making  Ar- 
menia the  first  Christian  country.  The  patri* 
arch,  or  catholicos,  has  his  seat  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ararat  in  Transcaucasia.  Persecutions 
have  widely  scattered  the  Armenians,  a  con- 
sideirable  number  of  whom  are  in  America. 

12.  There  are .  a  number  of  Churchesj  the 
Coptic  or  Jacobite  Church  of  Egvpt  and  Syri^ 
j^e  Church  o(  Abyssinia,  the  Nestorians  and 
Oialdeans,  which  are  not  orthodox;  but  for 
want  of  a  more  suitable  classification  they  are 
Included  with  the  Eastern  Churches,  together 
with  numerous  dissenting  sects,  in  Russia,  the 
Raskolniks,  or  schismatics;  also  similar  bodies 
in  other  countries  where  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  is  found  in  stren^h. 

III.  Protestant  Division.— This  division 
embraces  practically  all  the  Christian  bodies 
not  included  in  the  first  two  divisions,  and  they 
are  great  in  number  and  in  diversity  of  belief, 
government  and  practice.  The  multiplicity  of 
small  bodies  with  their  differences  manifests 
the  diversity  of  Protestantism;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
Protestants  are  found  in  the  great  evangelical 
communions,  like  the  Anglican,  .the  Baptist,  the 
Lutheran,  the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Reformed,  manifests  the  orthodox  unity  of 
Protestantism. 

Protestantism  historically  began .  with  the 
Reformation  of  Luther;  but  tbei«  were  re- 
.formers  before  Luther,  and  divergences  from 
Roman  Catholic  belief  and  discipline  before  his 
day,  as  witness  Peter  Waldo,  of  the  12th  cen- 
turv, and  John  Huss,  burned  at  the  stake  as 
a  heretic  in  1416,  and  the  Waldenses  (qv.) 
.and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (q.v.).  Out  of  the 
Reformation  led  by  Luther  in.  Germany,  begin- 
ning in.  1517,  and  byiZwingli,  Kno^  and  otheup 


in  other  countxiea,  have  (grown  , 
mutations  of  the  centuries  ,and  by 
subdivision     the     ecclesiastical     < 
known  collectively  as  Protestantisr 
*     1.  Evangelical  Lutherans. —  The 
come   of    the    Reformation,    thi^ 
called  ^Lutherans*  by  Catholic  f 
name  opposed  by  Luther  as  ^sectans 
in  its  numerous  branches  most  of 
of  the  world.  These  bodies  are  prac 
belief,  holding  either  to  the  Augst 
sion  or  to  the  Book  of  Concord, 
but  using  the  episcopal  form  of  £;< 
Scandinavia  and  other  parts  of  Eu 
congregational  or  presoyterial  syt 
United  States  and  elsewhere.    In  C 
United  Evangelical  State  Church 
as  about  seven-ei^ths  Lutheran  ar 
Reformed;     (b)     Old    Lutherans 
Lutheran  organizations  which  are 
connection;   (c^   Evangelical  Luth 
of  Sweden;  (a)  of  Norway;  (e) 
and  Iceland;   (f)  in  Russia,  jknclu 
and  Finland;    (^)   in  Hungar>v; 
land;  (i)  in  Switzerland;  (j)  in 
in  the  British  Isles;  (1)  also  in  \ 
European  countries;  (m)  also  in 
and  South  America;  in  the  United 
General    Synod;    (o)    General    C 
United  Synod  South;   (q)    Synod 
ence;   (r)   Norwegian  Church;    (« 
Ohio;    (t)    Synod  of  Iowa;    (u) 
smaller    bodies.      Other    bodies^  < 
origin  are  (v)  German  Evangelic: 
Church  and  <w)   German  Evang< 
both  of  which  were  originally  fro: 
^elical  State  Church  of  Germs^ny. 
ish  Evangelical  bodies,  outcome  pf 
stromian  movement  in  Sweden; 
Evangelical  Mission  Covenant,  and 
Eyangelical  Free  Mission. 

2,  Reformed  and  Presbyteriw 
In  Continental  Europe,  die.  Ref 
ceeded  along  two  distinct  lines, 
and  the  Reh>rmed,  the  latter  b 
phatically  Augustinian.  or  Calv 
trine.     L^d  by  Zwingii,  Calvin 
also  differed  from  the  Lutnerar 
the    eucharist     Churches    wer 
follows:    Reformed  Churph  ir 
'b)   in  Switzerland;    (c)    in 
'un^rv;    (e)   in  Bohemia;, 
(g)  in  France.    In  Prussia  a 
states  the  Reformed  and  Li 
were  united  in  1817  in  the 
Church.    Holland  continues  t 
of  the  Reformed  Church,. wJ 
planted  in  the  East  Indies^  A 

a)    Reformed    Church   m 
ristian  Reformed   Churcl 
Holland;  (j)  Reformed  Cfc 
S^tates  and   (k)   Hungarian 
.came  from  Germany  and  F 
I)  Waldensian  Church  of 
e   Reformed   Qiurches, 
this  ^roun.  or  to  the  Pres 
.tytehan   Churches   procex 
ormation  in  the  British 
ton,  Wishart  and  Knox; 
1560.    In  doctrine  and  pc 
Churches  are  in  general 
formed  Churches  of  th- 
bodies  of  the  Presbyteri; 
organizations,  are:    Jn. 
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of  Scotland;  (b)  United  Free  Church;  (c) 
Free  Church;  (d)  Reformed  Presbytenan 
Church;  (e)  United  Original  Secession  Church; 
in  England  and  Wales,  (f )  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England;  (g)  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church 
of  Wales;  in  Ireland,  (h)  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland ;  (i)  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church ; 
(i)  Secession  Church;  in  the  British  Colonies, 
(k)  Presbyterian  Church  in  ^  South  Africa ; 
U)  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Australasia; 
(m^  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada;  in  the 
United  States;  (n)  Presbyterian  Church,  North- 
em;  (o)  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church; 
(p)  United  Presbyterian  Church;  (q)  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  Synod;  (r)  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  General  Synod  { 
fs)  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South; 
t)  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church.  Other 
small  bodies  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
are  omitted.  The  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  world  are  united  in  an  *Alli- 
ance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
World  holding  the  Presbyterian  Svstem.* 

3.  The  Church  of  England  and  its  branches 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  constitute  the 
Anglican  Communion.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land definitely  ceased  to  be  a  jpart  of  the  Ro* 
man  Church  in  th^  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII, 
about  a  century  after  Luther's  break  with  that 
body.  Christianity  was  carried  to  the  ancient 
Britons  from  the  adjacent  continental  countries, 
as  is  supposed,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  Church 
of  England,  which  holds  that  it  has  unbroken 
apostolic  succession  for  its  prelates  and  clergy, 
was  always  a  national  Churcn,  and  was  not  con- 
tinuously subject  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
branches  are  (a)  Church  of  England;  (b) 
Church  of  Ireland;  (c)  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland;  (d)  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States;  (e)  Church  of  England  in 
Canada;  (f)  in  the  West  Indies:  (g)  in  India 
and  Ceyl6n ;  (h)  Holy  Catholic  Cnurch  in  Japan 
(missionary) ;  (i)  Holy  Catholic  Church  in 
China  (missionary);  (j)  (Hiurch  of  England 
in  Africa;  (k)  in  Australia  and  Tasmania; 
(1)  in  New  Zealand  and  Melanesia.  There  are 
independent  sees  in  Newfoundland,  South 
America,  Asia,  Africa  and  other  countries, 
which  hold  relations  direct  with  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  primate  of  England.  The 
various  branches  meet  in  Conference  at  Lam- 
beth at  long  intervals,  (m)  The  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  England  historically  belongs  to  the  Angli- 
can group,  though  it  is  not  in  union  with  it. 

4.  The  Babtist  Churches.— These  date  back 
through  the  Anab2tf)tists  to  within  a  few  years 
of  the  time  of  Luther.  ^  Anabaptist  churches, 
which  refused  to  recognize  infant  baptism  as 
valid,  were  formed  in  Switzerland  as  early  as 
1523.  and  sprang  up  later  in  Holland,  Germany, 
England,  whence  the  modem  type  came  to  the 
United  States.^  Baptist  churches  use  almost 
without  exception  the  congregational  or  inde- 
pendent form  of  government,  and  hold  to  the 
principle  of  baptism  of  believers  only  by  im- 
mersion. They  are  divided  by  national  bound- 
aries, and  in  the  United  States  by  differences 
in  doctrine,  pfaiitice,  etc.  The  chief  bodies  arc 
in  the  United  States  and  England:  (a)  Baptist 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  (omitting  some 
small  bodies^ ;  (b)  Baptist  churches  in  Scot- 
land ;  (t)  11^  Ireland ;  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  great  ihajority  6i  Baptists  arc  found — 


(d)  Northern  Baptist  Convention;  (e)  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention;  (f)  National  Baptist 
Convention  (two  colored  bodies  claiming  the 
same  name)**;  f  g)  Primitive  Baptists,  very  con- 
servative; (h)  Freewill  Baptists;  (i)  10 
smaller  bodies;  (j)  Baptist  churches  of 
Canada;  (k)  Baptist  churches  of  Australia. 
Considerable  numbers  of  Baptists  are  found  in 
(Jermany,  Russia,  Sweden  and  other  European 
countries,  and  in  the  mission  fields  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America.  Similar  in  doctrine 
and  practice  are  the  (1)  German  Baptist  Breth- 
ren, or  Dunl^rds  (four  bodies) ;  and  the 
(Thurches  of  God  (Winebrenner). 

^  5.  Congregationaiists.— The  first  churches  of 
this  order — full  autonomy  or  independence  of 
the  local  church  —  were  formed  in  England  in 
the  last  quaiter  of  the  16th  century,  one  of  which 
emigrated  to  Holland  and  thence  to  the  United 
States  in  1620.  (a)  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales;  (b)  Congregational  Union 
of  Scotland;  (c)  Congregational  Union  of 
Ireland;  (d)  Congrep:ational  Conference  of  the 
United  States;  (e)  CJongregational  Churches  of 
Canada*  (f)  in  Africa;  (g)  in  Australasia; 
(h)  in  Holland;  (i)  in  Germany,  Sweden  and 
other  parts  of  Europe;  also  in  mission  fields  of 
Turkey,  India,  CThina  and  Japan. 

6.  Friends  or  Quakers  (George  Fox,  Drayton, 
England,  founder!,  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  They  regard  the  sacraments  as 
spiritual,  and  do  not  observe  them  by  outward 
rites,  and  they  are  non- resistant.  Persecution 
drove  English  Friends  to  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  In  England,  (a)  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends;  in  the  United  States,  (b) 
General  Conference  of  Friends,  Orthodox;  (c) 
Society  of  Friends,  «Hicksitc» ;  (d)  Society  of 
Friends,  *Wilbiiritc*;  (c)  Society  of  Friends* 
Primitive. 

7.  Mennonxies. — A  ^up  of  12  or  more 
small  bodies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  other  bodies  in  Europe,  who  regard  Menno 
Simon,  a  Waldensian  preacher  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, as  their  founder.  They  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland. 
Russia,  in  our  colonial  days.  They  reject  infant 
baptism,  baptize  generally  by  pouring  and  hold 
to  the  principle  of  non-resistance. 

8.  Moravians. — A  body  rising  out  of  the  Huss 
movement  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  \)^osc  offi- 
cial name  is  Unitas  Fratrum.  Their  headquar- 
ters are  at  Hermhut,  Germany,  there  being 
three  branches,  (a)  German,  (b)  British,  (c) 
American.  They  hold  close  relations  witfi  the 
Union  of  Bohemians  ^  and  Moravians,  whidh 
has  a  small  representation  in  the  United  States. 

9.  Methodist  Churches, —  Originating  in  1739 
in  England,  through  the  preaching  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  George  Whitefield  and  other 
clerg>'men  of  tne  (Thurch  of  Eng;land,  carried  to 
the  United  States  in  1760-66  by  immig^nts  and 
spread  over  the  world,  Methodism  embraces: 
in  the  British  Isles,  (a)  the  Weslesran  Methodist 
diurch;  (b)  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church; 
(c)    the   Wesleyan    Reform    Union;    (d)    the 

tJnited  Methodist  Church:  (c)  the  Independent 
Methodist  Churches;  in  the  United  States;  ^f) 
Methodist  Episcopal  CHiurch;  (g)  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  SouUi;  (h)  MeUiodist  Prot- 
estant Church;  (i)  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  (j)  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church;  (k)  Colored  Methodist  Episcofnl 
Church;    (1)    Free    Methodist    Church ;    (m) 
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American  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church;  (n) 
Primitive  Methodist  Giurch:  (o)  five  other 
small  bodies  [  (p)  Methodist  Church  of  Canada ; 
(q)  Austrahan  .Methodist  Church;  (r)  New 
Zealand  Methodist  Church;  (s)  Methodist 
Church  of  Japan.  The  latter  is  the  product  of 
missions  of  three  Methodist  bodies;  there  are 
also  large  numbers  of  members  in  the  mission 
fields  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe.  South  America 
and  elsewhere.  Four  other  bodies  in  the  United 
States  of  kindred  belief  and  practice,  which 
have  been  represented  in  the  Ecumenical  Metho- 
dist Conference,  decennial,  are  (t)  Evangelif. 
81  Association;  (u)  United  Evangelical 
lurch;  (v)  United  Brethren  in  Christ;  (w) 
United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Old  Constitution). 

10.  Disciples  of  Christ. —  A  considerable 
body  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
with  non-sectarian  name  and  prindples,  with 
which  may  be  classified  the  Christians^  an 
organization  of  similar  purposes  and  principles. 
Neither  has  any  creed  but  the  Bible.  .  .The. 
former  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  the. 
latter.  Both  originated  in  the  earlv  part  of  the 
19th  century.  Another  small  body  known  as 
the  Christian  Union  may  be  included  in  this 
group. 

11.  Unitarians.-^A  liberal  bodyt  in  the  United 
States.  England  and  Hungar^r,  who  do  not  ac- 
cept the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  or  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  They  arose  in  the  United  States 
early  in  the  18th  century,  and  in  Hungary  about 
a  century  earlier. 

12.  Untversalist  Church, —  This  body  arose  in* 
the  United  States  at  the  dose  of  the  18tfa 
century.  It  holds  to  the  final  salvation  of  all 
persons. 

13.  New  Jerusalem  Churches, —  Two  small 
bodies  descended  from  the  movement  begun  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  in  £nglan4  near  the 
close  of  the  18th  century. 

14.  Adventisis. —  A  group  of  half  a  dozen' 
bodies  of  premillenniaTists,  baptizing  by  im-. 
mersion,  and  con^egational  in  polity,  arising 
in  1840-50,  the  chief  of  which  are,  (a)  Advent 
Christians  and  (b)  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 
The  latter  is  represented  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

15.  Plymouth  Brethren, —  A  group  of  four 
or  more  bodies,  calling  themselves  simply 
Brethren.  They  hold  premillennial  views,  have, 
unpaid,  unordamed  preachers  and  baptize  gen- 
erally by  immersion.  Found  in  England,'. 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  other  countries." 

16.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter^Day 
SiHnts,  commonly  cadled  Mormons,  .froni  the 
Book  of  Mormon  which  they  accept  as  inspired 
revelation.  There  are  two  lK>dies,  (a)  the  Utah 
branch,  which  taught  polygamy  as  a  divine 
revelation,  and  practised  tt,  but  promised  to 
discontinue  it  when  Utah  was  aomitted  as. a 
State.  It  is  a  large  body  and  has  missionaries, 
and  followers  in  many  countries  besides  the,- 
United  States.  The  (b)  Reorganized  branch 
protests  against  polygamy. 

17.  Salvation  Army,  an  organization  of 
workers,  with  a  mission  to  those  not  reached 
by  the  churches.  It  originated  in  England  in- 
1876,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.- 

IS.  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  founded  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  on  the  doctrine  that  spirit  is 
immortal  and  dominant,  and  that  through  it  evil 
and    disease    are    to    be    overcome.      It    has 
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905.290  2.715.870 

n,  Ireland  and  mJa- 

541.251  1.623.753 

21.760  65.280 

1.468.301  4.404.903 

DXSaPLSS  OF   CIUUST 

Communicants  PopuUtioa 

it(^  and  matsions 1,469,345  4.408,035 

i.      Christian      ITnion, 

Statte,  misaiona 122.984  368,952 

J 1,592.329  4.776,987 

SVAMdnUCAL  LUTHXftMr 

Cdmttitmicants '  Population 

Stattt 2,460.937  7.382.811 

ly 32,546.852 

lavia 10,463.000 

,  including  Poland  and  Pin- 

6,115.242 

ay 1 .310,000 

A,   Holland.  Prance.  Brit- 

lales r      • 1.042,000 

' 412,000 

& 431.000 

Bia 244.000 

li  America 770.000 

ah  America 424,396 

idinavian   bodiiM  in    UMted 

;ates 188.700 

man   Bvan8eli<2a]    Protestant 

lUnited  Slates 104,112 

■man    BvangeUcal    Synod    in 

Jnitad  Sutes 84S.973 

Total. ..........  62.280,086 

METHODIST   COIlOIUlf|0>^ 

Communicants  Population 
Jnited  States,  Canada  and  mis- 

Bions 8,607,631  25.822.893 

3feat  Britain,  Ireland  and  mis-  ' 

•ions i  .289,307  6.a96,-525 

Aastralasia 174,608  873.040 

United  Brethren  in  Christ  (two 

bodies) 370.83^  1.112,487 

Bwanselical     Association      (two 

boSes) 220.900  662.700 

TWal 10.633,285  34.767.645 

PRBSByTKUAN  AMD   REFORtCKD   COMMUNION 

Commnnjcants  Population 

United  State* 2,778,624  8.335.872 

Canada: 346,822  1,117.200 

England  and  Wales 293,166  893.166 

Scotland  and  Inkmd 1,366.972  4.066.972 

Germany S.OOO.OQO 

Holland 2,500.000 

Hongary 3 ,000.000 

SMriSdaad. 1,700.000 

Pmnce  and  other   pountries  of  .  ».^  ,.-« 

Europe. : TT. 1,750.055 

A^rica.^..:: *'SS2'S2 

Asia ; 600,000 

Aii)Str«lasia....< 900, OOP 

Sout^i  America ..........  lOO.Og 

;     Tobl 30.963.210 
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Population 
AleononitM,  United  Sut«.  Can- 
ada. Europe ,.^ 150,000 

Moravians.     Americtcn,     Britith, 

Gennan  branchat 221»O01 

Friends.    United    States,    Great 

Britain,  missions , 146,000 

Adventists,  United  Stotes.  other 

oountriss. 773,<i71 

Unitarians,  United  States,  Bng* 

land,   Hungary,  etc 200,000 

Latter- Day  Saints  (Mormons,  two 

bodies).  United  Stotes.  Burope SOOvOOO 

Clmrch  of  Christ  Scientist,  United 

Stotes.  England,  etc 150.000 

Unclassified  bodies 1,388,210 

Total 3,629,482 

RXCAnrULATlON 

"•  •  Populfttidn 

Anglican  Commumoo 2».  SO^ .  060 

Baptist  Conununion J4  J7S,4£7 

Congregational  Commtmion 4 ,  404 ,  90J 

Disoples  of  Christ 4 ,776,g*7 

Lutheran  Comnunion 61,2m,0S6 

Methodist  Conununion i4 .  767 ,  645 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Communion JO .  963 , 2 10 

Other  bodies j,q?9,482 

Grand  totol 194.101.800 

Hkkry  K.  Caksoll, 
Author  ^Religious  Forces  in  the  United  States,^ 

etc, 

CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINB,  Development 
of.  The  evolution  of  Church  doctrine,  and 
with  their  slighter  shades  of  meaning,  of 
dogma,  creed,  precept  and  tenet,  since  the 
Apostolic  Ape.  Church  doctrine  is  based  on 
truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  Chnstian  theologians 
recognizing  in  these  Scriptures  the  depository 
of  all  knowledge  necessary  for  the  teaching  of 
salvation. 

Presented  by  a  recognized  authority, —  a 
teacher,  a  school  or  a  sect, —  doctrine,  as  a 
principle  or  exact  rule  of  conduct,  wnicfa  is 
to  be  considered  true  and  obeyed  on  its  own 
merits,  differs  slightly  '  from  dogma  which  is 
formulated  as  essential  and  to  ^e  accepted  as 
authoritative. 

In  pre-Christian  times,  the  precepts  of  Mose^ 
Pythagoras  and  other  teachers  were  considered 
authoritative  by  their  followers.  In  ^Academic 
Questions,^  Cicero  records  'decrees*  or  *doc- 
trines'  which  the  philosophers  and  teachers 
called  'dogmata,*  and  whicti  it  was  criminal  to 
doubt.  The  Mosaic  or<tinances  are  thus  classed 
as  Hebraic  'decrees,*  or  doctrines^  in  Ephestans 
ii,  15;  Colossians  it,  14.  The  tarst  Christian 
doctrinal  and  moral  instruction  given  by  the 
apostles  was  delivered  by  Peter,  on  the  Sunday 
of  Pentecost  30  a.d.,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nucleus  of 
the  ApostoHc  Church  was  formed.  Four  years 
later,  in  face  of  persecution,  through  the 
mar^rdom  of  Stephen  and  the  conversion  of 
Paul  at  Damascus,  Christianity  began  to  spread 
ouxside  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  34  to  44  made 
rapid  progress  thrbu^  Palestine,  Phoenicia  and 
Syria  as  far  as  Antioch.  Paul  made  his  fir^ 
missionary  journey  in  47-48;  and  at  Pentecost 
in  49,  disciplinary  decrees  and  doctrines  were 
formulated  for  future  guidance  bv  the  Apostolic 
Council  in  Jerusalem.  Between  49  and  64,  Paul 
made  missionary  journeys  to  different  parts 
of  the  Levant,  including  Spain,  peaching  the 
Christian  gospel,  twice  undergoing  terms  of 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  writing  the  Epistles 
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to  die  dfffeMDt  chufx 
from  which  snbsequeni 
formulated.  As  genei 
•  Peter  were  martyred  s 
and  three  years  later,  w 
tion  of  Jerusalem  in 
etaded.  Dnrinp^  the 
Hebraic  Christiani^  c 
though  diversity  of  o] 
of  doctrine  among  Ebic 
Gnostics,  Manichsans^ 
possaan,  Monarchian  s 
circles.  At  Alexandri 
universities,  libraries* 
throngs  of  eagerly  inqt 
students, — ^  where  the 
Philo  and  the  Greek 
blended  with  the  doci 
prophets  for  a  modifi 
porary  thoueht, —  the  f 
made  by  Christians  t 
truths  of  the  gospel 
Christian  doctrine  to 
Tcrtullian,  200  A.D.,  th< 
•Trinity*  to  the  concep 
human  life)  of  the  Tnt 
the  Adamantine  185-2 
speculative  in  his  outlo 
Bffnres  of  the  period 
Martyr,-**  the  first  of  t 
Telop  the  doctrine  of  t 
Word  which  is  God,  in 
-*-*the  Gospels  includec 
Canon  were  being  reac 
on  Sundavs  in  150  a 
ajKicryphal  apostolic  w 
lion  of  apocryphal  cano 
ings  bad  to  be  combate< 
to  be  laid  upon  traditio; 
respecting  the  teachi 
apostles.  The  principa 
as  the  witnesses  and  ti 
traditions,  and  the  au 
edged  Scriptures  was  c 
elusive.  Unity,  holines 
fixed  doctrines  of  ti 
communities  over  whi* 
and  the  bishop  of  Roi 
successor  of  Peter,  th 
and  vicar,  of  Jesus  C 
united  Church,  puri 
doctrines  of  Chnstian 
Dower,  that  shortly  a 
4th  centuiy,  Constanti 
convert  by  the  Edict  « 
the  toleration  of  Chrii 
the  empire  and  gavj 
Church  doctrine.  Five 
of  AlexandrisL  denvii 
Incarnation  ot  Jesus 
God,  was  opposed  by  4 
orthodoxy,*  and  the  fii 
bishops  convoked  by  } 
the  churches  assemble 
325.  It  culminated  in 
Nicene  Creed,  In  S 
council  of  Constantino] 
Creed  in  opposition  m 
a  modified  form  of'i 
Council  of  Ephesus  <] 
Mary  was  the  Mothei 
posed  by  Nestorius,  b 
In  451,  die  celebrated 
disdplinittg  £utyche$, 
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with  an  aggregate  mcoibership  (1917)  of 
3,875»000.  In  addition  to  the  main  organiza- 
tioi^s  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  form  branches,  among  which  are 
the  Jumor,  organized  29  March  1883,  by  the 
Rev.  Qiaries  A.  Savage^  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Berkeley,  CaL;  the 
Intermediate,  organized  1891  by  the  Rev.  A.  Z. 
Conrad,  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  Mothers', 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Amanda  B.  Fellows,  of 
Chicago,  and  organized  in  A|>ril  1893  at  Topeka. 
Kan.,  bv  Mr.  F.  C.  Barton.  Among  other 
special  branches  are  the  Floating  societies  for 
work  in  the  United  States  navy  and  among 
seamen  generally;  and  various  other  organiza- 
tions whose  fields  of  labor  lie  among  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Indians,  convicts  in  prison,  etc.  The 
&rst  Christian  Endeavor  society  in  England  was 
organized  in  1887,  and  was  followed  by  similar 
ones  in  other  countries,  and  the  constitution  has 
been  printed  in  more  than  60  different  lan- 
guages. The  movement  is  interdenominational 
and  international,  with  societies  in  more  than 
BO  denominations  and  60  nations.  Any  society 
belonging  to  an  evangelical  church  which  adopts 
the  leading  principles  as  set.  forth  in  the  consti- 
tution, indfuding  the  prayer-meeting  pledge,  and 
which  guarantees  these  principles  by  the  name 
'^Christian  Endeavor,^  either  alone  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  denominational  name,  is  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  organization.  In 
the  United  States  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
the  largest  number  of  societies;  in  Canada  and 
Australia  the  Methodists  are  in  advance  of  all 
others.  In  some  of  the  American  States  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  and  In  others  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  claim  the  largest  number. 

The  distinctive  features  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  are  its  work  among  the 
^oung  people,  leading  them  to  consecrate  their 
lives  to  the  active  service  of  God;  the  weekly 
prayer-meetings,  which  each  member  takes  a 
pledge  to  attend  regularly  (unless  unavoidably 
detained),  and  to  take  a  part  in;  the  consecra- 
tion RijeetiiHSs  held  once  a  month,  at  whidi 
special  efforts  are  made  to  see  whether  each 
nembpr  ha,S'been  faithful  to  his  pledges;  the 
:ommittee  work  training  the  members  in  practi- 
zal  service;  and  the  unions,  city,  county,  dis- 
trict. State,  national  and  international,  which 
emphasize  and  illustrate  the  fellowship  of  the 
novement.  The  amount  of  good  accomplished 
n  training  the  young  people  in  the  practical 
ATork  of  Christianity  and  fitting  them  to  take 
ip  the  work  of  those  dropping  out  of  active 
service  can  «iever  be  fully  estimated.  The 
ncrease  and  ef]ftciency  standards  set  before  the 
locietifis  the  mpsi  practice  and  helpful  plans 
:or  definite  r^if^ious  training  ever  presented 
>y  any  or^anizalion.  As  a  result  of  tnis  train- 
ng  it  has.  enrolled  (1917)  more  than  100,000 
xunrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour,  who  practise 
laily  communion  with  (tod;  more  than  3^000 
nembers  of  the  Tenth  Legion,  who  ^ve  at  least 
me-tentk  of  their  income  to  the  servKe  of  God; 
nore  than  8^000  Christian  Endeavor  experts 
vho  have  passed  an  examination  on  the  history, 
principles  and  methods  of  the  movement;  more 
han  3,000  life-work  recruits  who  have  devoted 
heir  Kves  to  the  ministry,  missions  or  some 
)ther  form  of  Qiristian  service,  and  more  than 
•0,000   members   of   the   International    Peace 
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Union,  pledged  to  promote  the  principles  of 
brotherhood  and  fellowship  among  all  nations. 
Christian  Endeavor  Week,  the  week  in  which 
the  2d  of  Febrtiary  occurs,  was  adopted  in  1913 
and  is  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  bv 
the  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  Through 
it  a  great  impetus  is  given  to  all  departments  of 
the  work. 

The  World's  Union  of  Christian  Endeavor 
has  held  conventions  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1896;  in  London,  England,  in  190Q;  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  in  1904;  Agra,  India,  in  1909,  and 
Chicago,  Dl.,  in  1915,  which  were  attended  by 
representatives  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  a 
bureau  of  information,  which  simply  seeks  to 
spread  the  idea  of  the  movement  throughout  the 
world.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Boston.  The 
Christian  Endearuor  World  is  the  international 
pubHcation  of  the  movement 

WiLUAM  Shaw, 
General  Secretary, 

CHRISTIAN  ERA.  the  era  or  epoch  intro- 
duced by  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  calculated 
back  about  the  year  532  bv  a  monk,  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  a  resident  of  Syria.  It  is  thought  that 
he  fixed  the  advent  too  late  by  four  year^  and 
that  consequently  Jesus  was  'born,  if  the  con- 
tradiction in  terms  can  be  permitted,  in  4  B.C, 
which  is.  however,  the  generally  accepted  date 
among  Biblical  scholars.  They  give  the  ♦prob- 
able dates*  as  follows :  Circa  4  B.C.—  Birth  6f 
Jesus;  circa  2^29  a.d. — ^Beginning  of  public 
work;  30  A.D. —  Death  of  Jesus.  There  are  no 
historical  data  fdf  determining  the  day  of  His 
birth ;  the  Church  after  much  vacillation  finally 
settled  on  25  December.  The  Christian  Era  is 
sometimes  called  the  Dionysian  Era. 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGS,  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of.  The  oldest  and  greatest 
of  the  religious  associations  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  popularly  referred  to 
as  the  «S.  P.  C  IC»  It  was  founded  in  1698, 
although  it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  till 
1701,  and  had  for  its  objects :         . 

"1.  To  promote  and  encourage  the  erection  of 
charity  schools  in  all  parts  of  England  and 
Wales.  2.  To  disperse,  both  at  home  and 
abrqad  Bibles  and  tracts  of  religion;  and.  In 
general,  to.  advance  the  honor  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  mankind,  by  promoting  Christian 
knowledge  both  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  best  methods  that  should 
ofiFer.^  These  objects  it  has  never  ceased  to 
pursue,  directing  its  efforts  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  It  partakes  at  the 
same  time  of  the  nature  of  an  educational  asso- 
ciation, a  missionary  society,  a  Bible  society,  a 
religious  tract  society  and  an  emigrants'  spir- 
itual aid  society.  The  publishing  and  book- 
selling business  shows  in  some  years  total  sales 
of  $450,000;  the  wprks  published  bein^  in  very 
various  departments  of  literature,  and  including 
several  admirable  series  on  Early  Britain,  Dio- 
cesan Histories,  Ancient  Histoiy  from  the  Mon- 
uments, Early  Chroniclers,  etci 

The  Protestant  missionaries  who  labored 
in  the  south  of  India  in  the  18th  century  were 
supported  chiefly  by  this  society,  and  it  is  now 
chiefly  engaged  m  supplying  to  the  mission-fleld 
throujghout  the  world  needful  religious  litera- 
ture in  the  vernacular.  Besides  translations  of 
the  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  it  provides  for  pio- 


neer missionaries,  grammars,  dictionaries,  read- 
ing-books and  general  literature  to  instruct 
them  in  the  languages  which  they  will  have  to 
use.  In  Scotland  a  similar  society  was  organ- 
ized in  1709. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  AL- 
LIANCE. Christian  Missionary  Alliance  was 
the  title  adopted  when  the  Chnstian  Alliance, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1887  and  the 
International  Missionary  Alliance  combined  in 
1897.  AH  who  have  made  open  profession  of 
belief  in  Christ  may  become  members  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  principles  of  the  order  and  en- 
rolling their  names.  The  objects  of  the  Alli- 
ance are  *Wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
fullness,  the  promotion  of  a  deeper  and  higher 
Christian  Ufe  and  the  work  of  evangelization, 
especially  among  the  neglected  classes  in  dis- 
tant heathen  countries.*  Connected  with  the 
Alliance  are  the  Missionary  Training  Institute, 
Institute  for  the  Training  of  Home  Workers, 
Berachah  Home  and  Berachah  Orphanage. 

CHRISTIAN  RSPORMED  CHURCH 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  The.  This  Church 
is  largely  the  result  of  three  secession  move- 
ments out  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
(q.v.).  The  first  of  these  movements  took 
place  in  18^2  in  the  States  of  New  Jersev  and 
New  York.  Its  leader  was  Rev.  Solomon 
Froeligh.  D.D.,  assistant  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Dutch  Church.  The  reasons  advanced 
for  seceding  from  the  old  denomination  were 
its  laxness  m  disciplining  offending  members, 
indiscriminate  administration  of  sealing  ordi- 
nances and  toleration  of  Hopkinsian  teachings. 
In  1827  the  seceders,  calling  themselves  the 
•True  Reformed  Dutch  Church,*  numbered  25 
congregations  and  12  ministers.  Their  number 
dwindled  slowly  but  surely  until  1890,  when  they 
formed  a  union  with  the  main  part  of  the 
present  Christian  Reformed  Church. 

This  main  part  was  composed  largely  of  Hol- 
landers whO|  m  1847  and  the  decade  following, 
had  settled  m  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
other  northwestern  States.  In  1849  these  peo- 
ple—  all  stanch  Calvinists  —  had  united  them- 
selves with  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church. 
From  the  vety  beginning,  however,  some  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  union  on  account  of  dif- 
ference in  language,  neglect  of  catechetical 
preaching  and  teaching,  too  much  fraternizing 
with  un-Calvinistic  denominations,  the  sin^ng 
of  hymns  and  laxity  of  doctrine.  ObjectioBs 
were  also  made  against  allowing  Ireemasons  to 
be  church  members.  In  1857  this  dissatisfaction 
led  to  an  open  disruption.  Under,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Rev.  K.  Vanden  Boscl^  at)out  half 
a  aozen  churches  in  Michigan  withdrew  and 
stvled  themselves  the  *True  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.*  In  1876  they  opened  a  theological 
school  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  denomina- 
tional stronghold. 

This  True  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was 
much  strengthened,  numerically  and  morally,  by 
a  third  movement  of  secession  which  took  place 
in  the  early  'SCs.  This  movement  was  the 
result  of  anti-Masonic  agitation,  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  refusing  to 
take  such  decided  action  as  the  complainants 
desired.  In  1882  the  seceding  congregations, 
about  half  a  dozen,  led  by  Rev.  L.  T.  Hul&t. 
united  formally  with  the  Church  which  had 
withdrawn  in  1857., 
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After  this  union  the  numerical  increase  of 
the  denomination,  which  was  slow  at  first,  be- 
came quite  rapid.  The  statistics  for  1918  give 
250  congregations,  175  ministers,  40,000  com- 
municants, a  total  of  90,000  souls;  about  25,- 
000  catechism  scholars  and  some  20^000  pupils  in 
the  sabbath  schools.  These  congregations  are 
scattered  through  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Union,  several  along  the  Atlantic  G>ast,  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  ferscy.  In  recent  years 
a  few  have  been  organized  m  Washington  and 
California.  About  half  a  dozen  congregations 
are  found  in  the  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
provinces  of  Canada,  while  four  affihated 
churches,  supported  by  the  denomination,  are 
found  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  different 
local  churches  are  joined  in  13  ^classes^  or  pres- 

Steries.  Six  delegates  of  each  of  the  latter, 
ree  ministers  and  three  elders,  constitute  the 
Synod,  the  highest  Church  court  of  the  denomi- 
nation, meeting  biennially  (in  even  years),  the 
third  Wednesday  in  June.  The  Theological 
•  School  and  Calvin  College,  located  in  Grand 
'Rapids,  Mich.,  have  about  350  students  en- 
rolled. The  faculty  is  composed  of  17  pro- 
fessors. The  Christian  Reformed  Church  is 
very  zealous  in  home  mission  efforts.  This 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its  rapid  growth ; 
continual  immigration  from  the  Netherlands 
and  the  formation  of  new  settlements  supplying 
the  materia]  for  the,  increase. 

The  denomination  abo  carries  on  mission 
work  among  the  Navaho  and  Zuni  Indians  in 
New  Mexico.  Near  Gallup,  N.  M.,  •Rehoboth 
Missions,*  a  flourishing  ooarding-school  for 
Navaho  children  gives  a  Christian  education 
to  some  100  Indians  boys  and  girls,  while  in 
Zuni  a  day  school  has  24  children  enrolled.  Five 
other  stations,  with  Rehoboth  as  centre,  are 
manned  by  ordained  missionaries  who  labor  In 
connection  with  governmental  boarding-schools 
for  Navahoes  in  New  Mexico.  Both  in  Pater- 
son  and_  in  Chicago  Rescue  Missions  are  main- 
tained ;  In  the  first  named  city  a  Jewish  Mission 
Home  of  the  denomination  was  opened  in  1915, 
while  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.  a  Seaman's  Home  has 
been  established.  In  Ogden,  Utah,  work  is 
done  among  the  Mormons.  The  free  Christian 
primary  schools  found  in  all  the  principal  Dutch 
settlements  are  supported  largely  by  the  Chris- 
tian Reformed  people,  something  which  ap- 
plies also  to  the  Bethesda  Sanatorium  for 
tuberculosis  sufferers  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital  near  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  The  denomination  has  three  official  church 
periodicals,  one  in  Dutch  (weekly),  one  in 
German  (monthly)  and  The  Banner,  an 
English  Weekly^  dating  from  1866  and 
published  in  (irand  Rapids,  Mich. '  This 
indicates  that  the  Christian  Reformed  Church 
is  a  tri-Ungual  body.  About  half  a  dozen  of  its 
churches  are  German,  the  great  majority  use 
the  Dutch  tongue  and  about  two  dozen  of 
churches  employ  the  English  language  in  their 
worship.  This  latter  element  is  growing 
rapidly  as  a  result  of  the  natural  process  of 
Americanization  constantly  going  on.  Fra- 
ternal relations  are  established  with  the  stricter 
Calvinistic  (Thurches  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa,  and  especially  with  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Holland.  In  creed  and  govern- 
ment the  Christian  Reformed  Church  is  like  all 
reformed  denominations  of  Holland  origin 
throughout  the  world,  its  creed  consisting  of  the 


Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Bclgic  Confession 
and  the  Five  Articles  against  the  Remonstrants, 
usually  called  the  ^Canons  of  Dordrecht.*  The 
Church  is  marked  for  its  conservative  spirit 
and  contends  earnestly  for  Calvinistic  tenets. 
It  lays  much  stress  on  catechetical  training  of 
its  young  people.  The  Psahns  are  used  almost 
exclusively  in  public  worship.  The  name  •Hol- 
land Christian  Reformed^  was  adopted  in  1880 
and  10  years  later  the  official  name  became 
•Christian  Reformed  Church.* 

Rbv:  Heniy  Beets. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  The  reUgion, 
or  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion,  dis- 
covered and  founded  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
(q.v.).  (Hiristian  Scientists  regard  it  as  the 
restoration  and  divinely  promised  fulfilment  of 
the  religion  taught  and  practised  by  Christ 
Jesus.  It  is  defined  by  Mrs.  Edd^  as  •Ae  law 
of  God,  the  law  of  good^  interpreting  and  dem- 
onstratmg  the  divine  Principle  and  rule  of  uni- 
versal hamony^  (^Rudimental  Divine  Science,* 
p.  1). 

To  the  question,  What  did  Mrs.  Eddy  dis- 
cover ?  Christian  Scientists  answer  that  sne  dis- 
covered the  law  of  (jod,  the  law  of  Life,  Truth 
and  Love,  as  well  as  the  rule,  the  systematic 
method  or  practice,  for  demonstrating  the  Prin- 
ciple pi  harmonious  being.  Besides  this  she 
.added  immeasurably  to  the  world's  knowledge 
of  spiritual  reality  as  distinguished  from  ma- 
terial belief.  Anyone  who  would  understand 
Christian  Science  ^must  be^n/  says  Mrs.  Eddy. 
•by  reckoning  God  as  the*  divine  Principle  of  all 
that  really  is*  (^Science  and  Health  with  Ke>' 
to  the  Scripturesy^  p.  275).  Whatever  is  the 
object  or  subject  of  thought,  unless  God  made 
it,  unless  it  expresses  His  bein^,  it  is  illusive, 
destructible  and  unreal.  This  is  the  basis  of 
Christian  Science  practice.  On  this  basis  the 
Christian  Scientist  works  to  purify  human 
thought  and  to  realize  the  truth  of  beini 


The  Christian  Science  definition 


jeing. 
of  God 


^incorporeal,  divine,  supreme,  infinite  Mind, 
Spirit,  Soul,  PrindplCL  Life,  Truth,  Love* 
^Science  and  Health,>  p.  465).  The  word 
^Person*  (spelled  with  a  capital  letter),  b  also 
used  as  a  term  for  God,  but  Christian  Sdence 
does  not  hold  that  God  is  like  a  human  being. 
Of  God  it  is  said  that  ^He  is  all-indusive* 
(^Science  and  Health,*  p.  331);  which  state- 
ment is  to  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  imparted  identify  and  individuality. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  leading  points  of  Christian 
Sdence  is  that  God  is  the  Life,  Mind  and  Soul 
of  man,  yet  that  man,  as  the  reflection  of  God, 
possesses  perfect  identity  and  individuality. 
As  understood  in  Christian  Sdenc^  therefore, 
God  creates  man  and  the  universe;  He  governs 
the  individuality  and  continuity  of  ea(£  crea- 
ture; and  He  maintains  this  infinite  creation  as 
the  expression  of  His  bdng. 

Since  Christian  Science  is  based  on  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Jesus,  it  has  a  definite 
and  emphatic  view  of  him  and  his  mission.  To 
begin  with,  it  distinguishes  between  Jesus  and 
the  Christ  as  between  what  is  human  and  what 
is  divine.  In  the  authorized  literature  of  Chris- 
tian Science  the  word  •Jesus*  usually  refers  to 
the  person  whom  Christian  Sdentists  regard 
as  Teacher  and  Way-shower.  The  word 
•Christ*  may  refer  to  him,  to  his  spiritual  self- 
hood, or  to  his  office  as  the  Messiah,  Saviour 
or  Christ.    Usually,  however.  Christian  Sden- 
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tists  use  the  word  *Christ^  m  an  entirety  im- 
personal manner,  as  Saint  Paul  sometimes  used 
It.  Thus  Mrs.  Eddy  defines  *Christ»  as  «the 
divine  manifestation  of  God,  which  comes  to 
the  flesh  to  destroy  incarnate  error*  (<  Science 
and  Health,'  p.  583).  As  for  the  nussion  of 
Jesus,  Christian  Science  finds  thp  index  to  it 
m  his  description  of  himself  as  the  Teacher 
and  the  Way,  His  teaching  and  example 
showed  the  way  of  salvation  lor  all  men  and 
made  him  the  Way-shower  as  well  as  the 
Teacher  or  Master.  Accordingly,  the  system 
which  he  taught  wa»  called  the  Way  by  the 
earlv  Christians.  This  fact  appears  fre<^uently 
in  the  historical  Book  of  Acts  (ix,  2;  xviii,  25- 
26;  xix.  9,  23;  xxii,  4;  xxiv,  14,  22)  and  in 
some  ot  the  Epistles  (tieb.  x,  20;  2  Peter  ii» 
2).  Originally,  therefore,  Christianity  was,  to 
quote  modem  translations  of  Hebrews  and 
Second  Peter,  ^the  way  which  he  (Jesos)  dedi- 
cated for  us,  a  new  and  living  way.'  ^the  way 
of  the  truth.'  Christian  Science,  then,,  utterly 
rejects  the  doctrine  that  Jesus,  by  his  death, 
paid  a  ransom  to  the  devil  and.  thus  wrought 
the  deliverance  of  those  who  believed  on  lum. 
Christian  Science  likewise  rejects  the  doctrine 
that  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  was  accepted  by 
the  Father  as  a  sdl>stiiute  for  the  righjteousness 
of  mankind  lost  through  the  fall,  and  that  the 
death  of  lesus  was  accepted  by  the  Father  as 
an  equivalent  of  the  punishment  justly  incurred 
by  mankind;  men  being  consequently  released 
from  punishment,  on  condition  of  their  accept- 
ance throu^^  faith  of  his  sacrifice.  And  of 
course  Christian  Science  rejects  the  various  re- 
finements of  these  doctrines  which  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  6zy,  Christian  Science 
finds  the  supremely  efficacious  service  of  Jesus 
in  his  Hfe,  including  his  overcoming  of  death, 
as  he  himself  said,  ^Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also.*  The  way  which  he  showed  or  dedi- 
cated was  newj  as  distinguished  from  the  sub- 
stitutional sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
was  also  living,  for  he  overcame  death  with 
the  full  proof  of  life  and  ImmortaKtjr.  Further- 
more, he  dedicated  it  for  us;  hence  it  is  avail- 
able to  us,  even  as  it  was  to  him.  So  the  per^ 
tinent  tenet  of  Christian  Science  reads,  *We 
acknowledge  Jesus'  atonement  as  the  evidence 
of  divine,  efficacious  Love,  unfolding  man's 
unity  with  God  through  Christ  Jesus  the  Way- 
shower-  and  we  acknowledge  that  man  is 
saved  through  Christ,  through  Truth,  Life  and 
Love  as  demonstrated  by  the  Galilean  Prophet 
in  healing  the  sick  and  overcoming  sin  and 
death*  (^Science  and  Health,>  p.  497). 

Christian  Science  defines  man  as  the  image, 
likeness  or  reflection  of  God.  Of  course  this 
is  not  an  uncommon  description  of  man;  but 
Christian  Science,  defining  God  as  heretofore 
stated,  reasons  consistently  from  cause  ^o  ef- 
fect as  Jesus  did  when  he  said,  ^That  which  is 
bom  of*  the  Spirit  is  spirit.*  Christian  Science 
does  this  in  spite  of  all  material  evidence  to 
the  contranr,  and  declares  with  Saint  John  that 
«As  he  (God)  is,  so  are  we  in  this  worid* 
Such  a  conclusion  must  mean  either  that  God 
is  like  a  human  being,  or  that  the  human  con- 
cept of  man  is  erroneous.  Christian  Science 
declares  that  the  humap  concept  of  man  is 
erroneous ;  that  the  human  need  is  spiritual  con- 
sciousness; and  that  human  life  becomes  more 
divine  as  the  true  conception  of  God  and  man 
is  realized. 


Christian  Science,  therefore,  distinguishes 
completely  between  the  real,  ideal  man  and  the 
human  or  mortal  sense  of  man.  For  this 
purpose  and  for  every  purpose,  it  diatin-* 
^shes  between  ultimate  or  absolute  real- 
ity and  mere  appearance^  semblance  or  il- 
lusion. Acknowledpng  God  as  the.  origin 
of  all  that  really  is.  Christian  Science  does 
tiot  find  an  origin  for  aught  else,  but  con- 
sistently denies  that  anything  which  is  not  of 
God  can  have  an  origin  or  real  existence.  Says 
Mrs.  Eddy,  ®The  mirage,  which  makes  trees 
and  cities  seem  to  be  where  they  are  not,  illus- 
trates the  illusion  of  material  man,  who  cannot 
be  the  image  of  God*  (^Science  and  Health^> 
p.  300).  In  this  connection,  Christian  Science 
declares  that  Christianity  was  originally  based 
on,  the  truth  or  reality  of  being.  Its  basic  ref- 
quirement  was  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  con- 
cerning God  and  man,  ^the  truth*  denoting  ah^ 
solute  reality  as  opposed  to  which  is  merely 
apparent,  seeming  or  false.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  sayings  of  the  Master,  such  as  (he  following: 
fFor  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.*  *I  came 
that  they  may  have  lif^  and  may  have  it 
abundantly.*  *This  is  Hfe  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God  and  fesus 
Christ,  whom  thou  has  sent  *  ^e  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.* 
Such  sayings  imply  that  the  human  or  mortal 
sense  of  life  is  false,  and  they  imply  that  abunr 
dant  and  eternal  life  is  to  be  gained  by  finding 
and  realizing  the  truth  of  being.  The  human 
situation  was  stated  by  Saint  John  in  these 
words :  ^Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God. 
and  it  dpth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.* 
He  did  not  mean  that  we  shall  ever  be  different 
from  what  we  really  are.  He  meant  that  we 
are  the  sons  of  God,  thoujrii  the  reaUty  of 
being  doth  not  yet  appear.  He  did  not  foresee 
a  loss  of  identity;  he  discerned  the  realization 
of  true  identity.  Mrs.  Eddy  has  consistently 
said:  ^The  real,  ideal  man  api>ears  in  propor- 
tion as  the  false  and  material  disappears.* 
'Mortals  will  disappear,  and  immortals,  or  the 
children  of  God,  will  appear  as  the  only  and 
eternal  verities  of  man*  (^Science  and  Health,^ 
pp.  69,  476). 

According  to  Christian  Science,  then,  no 
form  of  evil  possesses  the  nature  of  substance, 
but  every  phase  of  evil  is  only  an  aspect  ol 
error;  truth  or  the  understanding  of  reality 
being  the  universal  remedy.  For  instance,  take 
its  teaching  in  re^rd  to  sin.  Sin  is  primarily 
wrong  thinking;  it  is  always  punished  by  the 
loss  of  harmony  or  the  sunenng  which  it  en- 
tails; it  is  forgiven  as  it  ceases,  for  goodness 
always  receives  its  reward.  The  impulse  to 
sin  is  always  ignorant  or  deceitful;  at  worst  it 
is  a  false  sense  of  pleasure  in  sin.  So  Christian 
Science  is  spiritually  educational;  it  makes 
much  use  of  the  truths  that  sin  cannot  confer 
genuine  pleasure ;  that  the  consequences  of  con- 
scious indulgence  are  cumulative;  and  that  hapr 
piness  must  be  sou^t  and  can  be  found  in 
active  goodness.  This  religion  also  emphasized 
the  power  of  goodness  ^- the  ability  which 
goodness  carries  to  detect  sinful  motives,  to 
unmask  sinful  inducements  and  to  dispel  sinful 
persuasions.  In  this  manner  the  reformative 
work  of  Christian  Science  has  been  conspicu- 
ously successful 

The  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  is  within 
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the  mission  of  Christian  Science  for  the  same 
reasons  that  it  was  within  the  mission  of 
original  Christianity.  What  are  disease  and 
health?  In  the  last  analysis  not  only  disease 
and  health  but  mortality  and  immortality  are 
opposite  mental  states,  resulting  from  contrary 
modes  of  thought.  On  one  hand  is  material 
sense,  which  has  no  principle  —  no  cause  or 
substance  —  and  is  simply  an  illusion,  a  dream 
of  pain  and  pleasure  in  matter  that  includes 
sin,  disease  and  death.  On  the  other  hand  is 
spiritual  sense,  which  is  created  and  sustained 
ly  God,  the  divine  Principle  of  all  true  being. 
What  Saint  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans  on  this 
subject  was  both  Christian  and  scientific:  *To 
be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace.*  In  these  words  he 
declared  that  life  is  a  condition  of  mind  or 
thou^t ;  he  analyzed  causation  as  wholly  meta- 
physical. The  mentality  which  sickens  and  dies 
IS  carnal;  that  is  to  say,  material;  while  the 
thought  which  lives  and  enjoys  the  perfect  at- 
tributes of  Hie  is  spiritual ;  that  is  to  say,  ema^' 
nating  from  Spirit  or  God.  In  other  words,  it 
is  Spirit,  God,  the  divine  Mind,  that  gives  life 
^d  health  to  man,  and  gives  it  through  men- 
tality or=  thought.  Health,  therefore,  is  pri- 
marily a  mental  and  spiritual  quality,  and  it  is 
to  be  gained  and  preserved  as  such;  that  is, 
through  the  understanding  of  and  obedience  to 
the  spiritual  law  which  emanates  from  the 
divine  Mind.  Disease,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
the  most  physical  disorder  is  a  jpalpable  evidence 
of  false  helief.  It  is  a  condition  incident  to 
the  supposition  that  man  is  a  material  selfhood 
and  governed  by  a  law  of  suffering  disabOity 
and  death  —  governed  by  laws  wmch  divine 
Life,  Truth  and  Love  could  never  make.  Every 
lack  of  health,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  otify 
a  subjective  condition  of  mortal  thought;  it  is 
a  particular  result  of  the  general  supposition 
that  life  inhabits  matter  and  is  mortal.  Chris- 
tian and  scientific  treatment  qf  disease,  then, 
depends  on  the  distinction  between  absolute  or 
real  being  and  the  human  or  mortal  concept  of 
man.  Freedom  from  disease  follows  the  abso- 
lute knowing  of  the  truth  concerning  God  and 
man.  To  cope  successfully  with  disease  it  must 
be  resolved  into  false  belief  and  dealt  with  on 
a  mental  plane,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
law  by  which  Truth  destroys  error.  Healing 
comes  to  pass  when  the  supposed  law  of  disease 
and  death  is  broken  by  the  actual  law  of  Life, 
and  the  Unity  of  being  is  such  that  one  indi- 
vidual can  help  another  to  obtain  this  victory. 
In  so  fat"  as  hygiene  and 'sanitation  denote 
cleanliness  and  purity,  Christian  Scieiic6  is.  in 
full  accord;  and  it  commends  not  only  a  dean 
body  and  clean  surroundings,  but  a  clean  men- 
tality; not  only  pure  food,  but  pure  thoughts. 
Jesus  intimated  to  the  Pharisees  that  for  Out- 
ward cleanness  to  be  more  than  superficial  it 
must  be  the  result  of  inward  cleanhiiess. 

Christian  Scientists  usualfy  conduct  their 
Own  charities,  and  they  contribute  funds  with  ah 
eslse  that  is  remarkable  to  observers.  During 
the  Great  War,  for  instance,  Christian  Scientists 
have  contributed  and  expended  relatively  Large 
sums  for  the  rdief  of  sufferers  from  the  war. 
both  before  and  since  the  United  States  entered 
it;  and  they  have  carried  ort  a  varied  and 
systematic  work  for  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  this  and  othei' 
tountries.  ' 


The  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  or  Christian 
Science  Church,  was  organized  at  Boston  in 
1879.  It  consists  of  The  Mother  Church,  The 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston, 
and  branches  thereof  throughout  the  world 
The  number  of  regularly  organized  congrega- 
tions in  April  1918  is  1,766,  of  which  1,582  arc 
in  the  United  States.-  The  governing  body  of 
the  denomination  is  the  Christian  Science 
Board  of  Directors;  but  each  congregation  has 
its  own  self-government.    • 

The  Christian  SdetKe  Publishing  Society 
publishes  Mrs.  Eddy's  writings  (see  bibliog- 
raphy at  end  of  article  under  Eddy.  Mary 
Baker)  and  issues  the  following  periodicals: 
The  Christian  Science  Quarterly  Bible  Lessons, 
a  quarterly  containing  the  «lesson-sermons* 
which  are  read  in  the  Sunday  services  of  this 
denomination;  The  Christian  Science  Journal, 
a  monthly  accomi>anied  by  directories  of 
churches  and  practitioners'  Per  Herold  der 
Christian  Science,  a  montnly  published  with 
alternate  pages  in  English  and  German; 
Le  Heraut  de  Christian  Science,  a  monthly  pub- 
lished in  English  and  French;  The  Ckristim 
Science  Sentinel,  a  weekly;  and  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  an  international  dailv  news- 
paper. Hiis  paper,  founded  in  1908  bv  Mrs. 
Eddy  *to  injure  no  man,  but  to  bless  all  man- 
kind,* has  now  become  well  known  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

Clifford  P.  Smith, 
Committee  on  Publications,  Boston. 

CHRISTIAN   UNION   CHURCHES,  a 

small  body  of*  Christians  organised  in  1861, 
]>artly  in  protest  against  tne  preacjhing  of  poli- 
tics. Rev.  James  F.  Given;  who  left  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  1860  because  the  Civil  War  was 
advocated  from  its  pulpits,  drew  together  those 
who  were  of  his  way  of  thinking  and  they 


ormnized  the  Christian  Union,  at  Columbia, 
Qnio,  in  1861.  Their  principles  are;  (1)  Christ 
the  onlv  head  of  the  church;  (2)  the  Holy  Bible 


the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  ^3)  good 
fruity  qie  only  test  of   felk>wship  *" 


ctice;  ^3) 
rship;  (4) 
I;  (5)  the 


each 


local  church  to  be  self-governed;  (5)  the  umon 
of  all  Christians  as  an  ideal;  (6)  political 
preaching  discountenanced  Its  doctrines  are 
Evangelical.  Its  representative  is  The  Christian  j 
Witness,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  The  denomi- 
nation is  strongest  in  Ohio  and  Missouri.  In 
1916  it  reported  16^25  members,  with  365  mini^ 
ters  and  330  churches.  Consult  Carroll's  *  Re- 
ligious Forces  of  the  United  States>  (1912). 

CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY,  a  coedu- 
cational institution  in  Canton,  Mo. ;  organized  in 
1853,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ;  reported  at  the  end  of  1915:  Profes- 
sors and  instructors,  16;  students,  72;  volumes 
in  the  library,  10,000;  grounds  and  buildings 
valued  at  $40,000;  i>roducfive'  funds,  $20,000; 
benefactions,  $3,000;  income,  $5,000;  number  of 
graduates,  2^. 

CHRISTIAN  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE 
ORIGIN  AND  DESCENT  OF  MAN.    See 

Man,   Christtan   Viewpoint  of  the  Owgin 
ANp  DESCENT  or. 

CHRISTIAN  WOMAN^  A,  a  novel  by 
Emilia'  Pardo-Bazin.  In  this  interesting  tale 
the  author  presents  a  very  realistic  picture  of 
modem  Spanish  life,  into  whidh  are  introduced 
many  current  social  and  political  questions. 
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CHRISTIAN  YBAR,  Th«.  ^The  Chris- 
lian  Year,^  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble  is  a  semB 
of  poedcat  compositions  or  ^thoughts  iti  verse 
lor  the  Sundays  and  holy  days  throughout  the 
year*  In  other  words  it  represents  an  attemfyt 
to  make  poetry  an  instrument  of  religion ; '  in 
consoquence,  the  writer  is  interested  more  in 
the  religion  than  in  the  poetry.  The  work  wa^ 
intended  to  be  an  aid  to  the  reader  of  the 
Book  of  Prayer  of  the  EstabKshed  Church  of 
£n^land;  its  object,  in  the  v^ords  of  the  author, 
^wili  be  attained  if  any  person  find  assistance 
from  it  in  bringing  his  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings into  more  entire  unison  with  diose  recom- 
mended and  exemplified  in  the  Prayev  Book.^ 
It  has,  .also,  an  historical  sigmficance,  inasmuch 
as  it  ^still  remains  the  mokt  Satisfactory  expres- 
sion in  poetry  of  the  spirit'  which  inspirea  die 
Oxford  Movement.^  Although  it  docs  not  Con- 
tain the  best  oi  Keble's  poetry,  it  is  the  work 
hf  which  he  is  moot  widety  known,  and*  by 
which,  in  aki  Ekelihood,  he  will  be  chiefly  re* 
mcmbered.  When  published  in  1827,  its  success 
was  immediate.  It  was,  and  doubtless  remains, 
the:  most  snccessful  series  of  religious  poems 
«ver  published  Before  Keble's  death  in  )866l 
95  editions  were  called  for;  before  the  end  of 
1867,  the  woik  had  run  into  109  editions  — the 
«ditions  ill  each  case  varying  from  3,000  to  5>000 
copies.    It  is  still  popular. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the' success 
of  <The  Christian  Year.^  The  different  poems 
expand,  elaborate^  and  illuminate  some  of  the 
most  familiar  .  and  most  cherished  Scriptural 
scenes,  events  and  texts.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  most  people  are  not  'Athletic  readers*; 
that  most  do  not  ^ink  strenuously,  or  Use  their 
loBgination  effectively,  while  they  ate  reading. 
A  substitute,  or  aid,  such  as  Keble  supplier 
does  not  ordinarily  fail  to  attract  attention  and 
||ain  wide  currency.  There  is,  also,  ht  ^Tht 
Christian.  Year^  enough  of  true  poetic  (jnali^ 
to  sustain  the  whole ;  in  generali  Keble's  taste  is 
^on  the  side  of  the  angels.^  ^The  Christian 
Year^  is  a  kind  of  poetical  analogue  of*  the  Ex^» 
Samuel  Rutherford's  <Relic;iofis  Letters.^  Cer* 
tain  devout  souls  are  pleased  with. such  raphirw 
ous  expresMon;  other  souls,  inst  as  devool,  .hot 
more  reserved,  are  displeased  It  has  been  said 
that  ^'the  poet  of  <The  Christian  Year>  sinks 
not  infrequently  to. the  commonplace.  ...  He 
lacks  the  art  to  conceal  art;  or,  better,  the  .glow 
o£  feeling  which  effects  the  concealment  unconi 
sciously.  A  little  coldness  is  the  defeict  of  his 
verse,  just  as  it  is  the  defect  of  a.  most  amiable 
and  virtuous  lif  e.^.  The  interested  student  will 
find  John  Campbell  Shairp's  critidsm  in  Abe 
North  British  Rnnew  well  worth  r^Miing.  . 

Waldo  H.  Duivn.   : 

CHRISTIANA  CASS.  On  11  Sei^t.  1851, 
Edward  Gorsuch  of  Maryland,  his  son,  a  parfy 
of  friends  and  a  United  States  deputv  marshal, 
having  secured  a  warrant  from  a  Philadelphia 
oommissioner  for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave 
(alleged  to  have  been  Gorsuch's  own  son); 
came  to  Christiana^  Lancaster  CoUhityj  Ba.,  ap- 
proached the  house  y/h^e  the  fugitive  had 
taken  refuge  and  demanded  possession  of  him, 
firing  two  shots  at  the  house.  The  neighbor* 
hood- was  arotised,  and  several  armed  colof^d 
men  appeared  on  llie  scene,  as  also  did  Castner 
Hanway  and  Elijah  Lewis,  Quakers,  who  tried 
to  perstiade  both  partis  to  disperse.  The  deputy 
marshal  ot^dered  them-  lo  join  his  iioste^  they 


urged  him-  to  withdraw  for  his  own  sake ;  Gor- 
such  and  two  of  his  party  fired  on  the  colored 
men,  who  returned  the  fire,  killed  Gorsuch  and 
his  son,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fly.  The  fugi- 
tive slave  escaped.  The  two  Quakers  were 
indicted  for  treason ;  the  grand  juvy  found  bitl^ 
against  them ;  and  they  were  tried  24  Novem- 
ber before  Justice  Grier  of  the  SupKeme  Court. 
Amoiw  the  counsel  for  their  defense  were 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  T.  L.  Cuyler;  ^e  chidE 
argument' was  by  J.  M.  Read  The  absurdity 
of  the  accusation  was  so  great  that  the  Demo^ 
cratic  judge  charged  emphatically  for'  the 
prisoners,  and  tliQ  ;ury  ts^ct^itci  them  without 
leaving  the  box.   .* 

CHRISTIANCY,  luac  Peckham,  Ameri- 
can edkor  and  diptomadst:  b^  Johnstown  <now 
Blocker) '  N.  Y.,  12  March  1812;  d  Lansing, 
liich.,  8  Dept.  1890.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republicait'fKlrfy  and  espoused  ks  cause 
wte^toT'ffiit»  Monroe  ComfMrcM  In  1875 
he  was  chosen  United  States  senator  from 
Michigan  and  in  1879  became  Minister  to  Peru. 

.  CHRISTIANIA,  kres-te-a'ne^  Norway, 
capital^  city  and  port,  province  of  Aggershuus  or 
iChristianiaj  at  the  head  of  the  long  narrow  inlet 
called  Chnstiania  Fjord^  about  60  miles  from 
the  open  sea  or  Skager  Rack.  High  hills  rise 
around  it  on  both  sides,  excepting  toward  the 
bay,  but  at  considerable  distances,  particularly 
on  the  north.  The  most  interesting  building  rA 
the  town  is  the  fine  old  castle  of  Akershus 
<btti]t  about  1300),  with  its  church  and  planted 
ramparts  crowning^  a  point  jutting  out  into  the 
fjord  and  commanding  a  fine  view,  but  of  no 
military  vakiei  It  now  serves  as  an  arsenal  and 
prison.  On  a  gentle  elevation  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  park  stands  the  royal 
palace-*- a  massive  square  building,  without  any 
architectural  ornament,  but  commanding  delight- 
ful Views  of  the  fjord  and  its  beautifully  wind-^ 
ing  shores.  The  hall  in  which  the  Storthing 
holds  its  sittings  is  a  very  plain  building.  The 
other  public  edifices  are  the  military  academy, 
cathedral,  university,  etc.  Attached  to  the  uni- 
versit^r  is  a.  museum,  containing  a  fine  collection 
of  anti<|uities.  The  climate  of  Christiania  is  de- 
Ughtful.  It  is  screened  from  violent  winds; 
ind  even  in  winter,  though  the  cold  is 
severe,  the  leather '  is  seldom  variable^  but 
bright  and 'settled  atid  free  from  damp  and 
fog.  >  In'  summer  it  is  warm  but  not  sultry, 
waui  a  light  and  buoyant  atmosphere.  The 
few  manufactures  of  the  city  consist  of  woolen 
cloth,  fiimiture,  liquors,  iron-ware,  tobacco, 
paper,,  leathei^,  soap,  spirits,  glas^  etc  There 
are  also  some  extensive  breweries.  The  ex- 
ports are  principally  timben  deal  flanks  and 
irou;  The  environs  of  the  city  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  the  approach  to  it  by  the  magnificent 
fprd,  at  the  head  of  which'  it  is  sfttiated^  ex- 
citing the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  The  fjord 
is  frozen  for  upward  of  two  months  in  the 
year,  for  about  20  miles  from  Christiania  to  die 
sea;  and  the  harbor  is  kept  open  by  means  of 
ice  breakers;'  -Christiania  forms  a  separate  offi^ 
dal  distrkt  and  iis  addiinlstered  by  a  magistiiac^^ 
composed*  ol  the  burgomaster  and  two  councils 
teeOL  IthasgDod  waterworks  and  several  el^c< 
trifc-car  ltnes.r  Hie  educational  institutions  itl*- 
elude,  besides  the  tiniversity,  two  higher  military 
sdiools,  a 'gymnasium,  a  techliical  sc^hool  and  a 
immher'  4ifl  Jj^^  schools  «nd  ResJsthuJlent   Th(t 
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Museum  oi  Art  contains  mamr  meritorious 
paintings  by  Scandinavian  and  foreign  artists, 
but  no  great  masterpieces.  The  Industrial  Art 
Museum  has  fine  ancient  and  modem  spedmens 
of  Norwegian  handicraft.  There  are  three 
theatres  and  a  municipal  library  of  55,000 
volumes.  The  citv  was  founded  in  1624  1^ 
Christian  IV,  on  tne  site  of  the  town  of  Oslo, 
which  dated  from  1048  and  was  burned  in  1624. 
Pop.  247,58a  Consult  Anncus,  <La  ville  de 
Knstiania,  son  commerce,  sa  navigation  et  son 
Industrie:  R^sum^  historique'  (Christiania 
1900). 

CHRISTIANIA,  Uiiiv«^ty  of,  the  state 
university  of  Norway,  founded  under  Frederick 
VI,  in  1811-12.  Previous  to  that  time  daring 
the  union  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  Norwegian 
students  went  to  Copenhagen  for  their  uni- 
versity training.  Toe  awodcening  of  the 
national  spirit  demanded  that  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  be  established  at  home.  It  was 
started  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  during 
the  19th  century  both  the  state  a^  individual 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  many  buUdings. 
The  institution  is  controlled  by  the  Mitxistry  of 
Religion  and  Education.  The  library  contains 
about  500,000  volumes;  there  are  a  botanical 
garden  and  an  observatory.  The  student  en- 
rolment is  about  1,600. 

CHRISTIANITY.  Christianity  is  a  name 
for  the  religion  which  was  founded  by  Jesus 
Christ.  At  first  it  was  rejsarded  as  an  heretic 
cal  sect  of  Judaism,  and,  in  appearance,  it  was 
little  more.  Its  Founder  was  a  Jew  who  always 
spoke  with  respect  of  his  ancestral  religion, 
attended  upon  its  worship  and  reverenced  its 
sacred  books.  Its  earliest  adher^ents  were  Jews 
who  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  their  people,  and  who  were  far 
from  supposing  that  m  becoming  disciples  of 
Christ  they  were  taking  a  step  which  would,  at 
length,  separate  them  from  the  religion  of  their 
fathers. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 

(esus  himself  Contemplated  such  a  restdt.  Some 
elieve  that  he  hoped  to  do  the  work  of  a  re* 
former  and  to  induce  the  Jewish  people  to  adopt 
his -relifijous  ideals  without  separating  himsdtf 
or  his  disciples  from  the  congregation  of  Israel 
In  view  of  aU  the  circumstances  this  8tq>positioa 
seems  improbable.  The  ritualism  and  traditional- 
ism of  late  Judaism  and  the  radical  ethicism  of 
Jesus  were  too  diverse  to  admit  of  recondlia* 
tion.  As  he  himself  expressed  it,  his  country* 
men  who  were  accustomed  to  the  old  wine  of 
Jewish  thought  and  custom  would  not  straight* 
way  desire  new,  and  his  teaching  was  new  wine 
which  would  not  be  confined  in  th^  old  wine* 
skins  of  Judaism  (Luke  v,  37-39).  Accordingly, 
the  separation  which  Jesus'  esq^rience  at  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen  had  betokened  became 
more  and  more  complete  as  time  went  on.  The 
teaching  of  men  who  discerned  and  emijhasized 
the  contrast  between  Judaism  and  Christianity 
—  especially  that  of  tne  apostle  Paii— the  in- 
tense missionary  spirit  of  the.  early  Christians 
and  the  downfall  of  .the  Jewish  state  in  70  A.D., 
were  amon^  the  circumstances  which  completed 
the  separation  of  the  two  forms  of  faith  and 
started  Christianity  on  its  career  as  one  of  the 
great  world  religions. 

In  speaking  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  ^« 
must  refer  primarily  to  his  owa  teaching  mod 


that  of  his  early  disciples.  This  we  may  the 
more  properly  do. since  all  Christians  agree  that 
for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  prindples  of 
their  religion  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  writ- 
ings of  ^e  New  Testament  as  being,  in  some 
sense,  primary  and  formative.  Despite  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  obtained  in  the 
Christian  world,  diere  are  certain  great,  general 
convictions  which  Christians  share  in  common 
and  which  may  be  said  totiadertie  or  constitute 
the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion  on  its  own 
behalf. 

Chief  among  these  daams  is  this,  that  the 
unique  personality,  teaching  and  influence  of 
Jesus  Christ  give  to  him  a  supreme  place  among 
the  'religious  teadiers  of  the  world.  All  Chris- 
tians would  assert  the  incomparable  elevation 
and  excellence  of  the  morality  which  he  tau^t 
and  illustrated,  and  would  matntaui  that  the  m- 
jiuence  of  his  example  upon  the  life  of  the 
world  has  been  most  salutary.  They  would 
agree  that  a  revelation  of  God  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  person  and .  Itfework  of  Jesus,  however 
widely  they  mi^t  differ  at  to  the  method, 
nature  and  scope  of  that  revelation.  It  is  a 
general  Christian  conviction  that  the  moral 
effects  of  Christianity  in  the  world  have  been 
such,  on  the  whole,  as  to  constitute  an  evidence 
of  its  divine  origin  and  character.  These  intro- 
ductory considerations  must  now  be  further 
elaborated. 

Chriatiaiilty  and  Christ-*  How  did  Christ 
become  the  Founder  of  a  new  religion?  We 
must  answer:  By  the  personal  influence  ana 
in^iration  which  he  exercised  upon  those  who 
associated  tiiemselves  with  him.  He  did  not 
adopt  the  methods  of  the  political  organizer. 
He  created  no  party;  led  no  uprising:  elaborated 
no  formal  program.  Other  founders  of  ^^ 
ligions  have  generally  been  the  authors  of 
elaborate  bodes  of  rules  and  doctrines;  Jesos 
wrote  nothing.  He  was  not  an  organixer  or  an 
aggressive  leader  of  men.  He  advocated  no 
revolution,  except  the  moral  revolution  of  the 
inner  life.  He  moved  <mietly  about  along  the 
highways  and  among  me  villages  of  Galilee 
and  Judea,  speaking  to  men  about  God  and  life 
and  duty,  and  thus  initiating  a  movement  which 
has  transformed  die  world. 

The  secret  of  Ms  movement  doubtless  is  that 
in  his  teachings  and  life  Jesus  touched  the  deep- 
est chords  in  human  nature.  He  sounded  the, 
profoundest  depths  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  The  conception  *of  God  which  he  por- 
trayed, the  ideals  of  life  which  he  illustrated, 
were  the  highest  and  truest  of  which  men  can 
conceive.  Such  has  been  the  conviction  whi(^ 
he  has  inspired.  However  far  men  might  faO 
below  the  morality  of  Christ,  however  much 
they  might  deny  his  prindples  in  practice,  the}' 
have  stul  been  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  his 
words  were  true.  In  the  depths  of  their  hearts 
men,  despite  their  cruel  selfishness,  have  recog- 
nized in  the  voice  of  Jesus  Che  tone  of  absolute 
truth. 

Our. most  primitive  sources  of  information 
assure  us  that  Jesus  taught  something  regarding 
himself,  as  well  as  something  regarding  God 
and  man.  The  Gospels  assume  that  this  latter 
aspect  of  his  teaching  is  inseparable  from  the 
former.  He  assumed  to  speak  to  men  about  the 
fatherhood  of  God  out  of  a  sense  of  his  own 
unique  scMship  to  him.  He  told  men  what  God 
was*  and  required  because  he  claimed  to  possess 
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an  incomparable  lciuml«dge  of*  God's  miture  and 
will.  I£  we  can  trust  the  earliest  reports  of  his 
teaching,  we  must  say  that  he  never  separated 
his  mcsss^  Jrom  his  personal  claims  as  the 
bearer,  of  it.  However  unwarranted  the  historic 
theories  of  Christ's  person  may  hanvt  been,  they 
spnng  £rom  a  legitimate  impulse.  The  Christian 
religion  iimilies  and  necessitates  some  theoretic 
estimate  of  Christ. 

Chriatiaiiity-  and  Sciiptnn^^  Chrkttanity 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  religion  o4E 
a  book  It  woold  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  is  a  rdii^on  with  a  bbok.  It  is  certainly  not* 
a  book-rdigiofi  in  the  sense  in  which  Moham* 
medanism  or  Confucianism  is.  'It  does  not 
appear,  as  it  were,  Tcady-made  in  the  writings 
of  any  single  sage  or  prophet.  Its  sacred  books 
are  its  products,  not  its  cause.  Its  program  was 
not  first  elaborated  in  a*  book  and  then  carried 
out  in  life^  and  action.  '  Christianity  did  not 
begin  witb  a  body  of  rules  or  laws.  It  is,  or,  at 
any  mte^  originally  was,  a  reltgjon  in  which 
motives  and.  principles  are  primary  and  whose- 
nature  it  is  to  create  its  own  externals. 

Ncfreitheless,  the  conception  that  the  re- 
ligion of  QniBt  had  its  chief  source  and  war* 
rant  fa  a  book  has  often  been  maintained,  and 
still  has  a  wide  poptilar  acceptance.  A  similar 
view  prevailed  in  Judaism  concerning  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel.  Tne  Mosaic  law  was  bdievfcd 
toliave'had  its  origin  in  heaven  and  to  have 
prescribed,  by  divine  authof  ity,  the  complete  re- 
ligious duty  of  man.  This  law  was  the  antece- 
dent warrant  for  all  that  was  to  be  believed  and 
practised.  This  conception  of  an  authoritative 
book  in  which  the  laws  and  principles  of  the* 
system  .  were  incorporated  m  advance  was 
transferred  to  the  earliest  Christian  writings 
and  became  the  popular:  worldng  theory  of  me 
subject 

Nothing  is  plainer  howeVer,  than  that  such 
a  view,  alike  of  the  Hebrew  and  oi  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures;  is  quite  unhistorical.  The  Mo- 
saic law  was  a  comparatively  late  •codification  of 
rules  and  maxims  which  were  developed  and 
collated  through  a  long  period  eif  -  time.  In  its 
present  form  it  was 'later  than  the  preaching  of 
the  great  prophets  Whose  teaching  r^resents 
the  high-water  mark  in  Israel's  religica.  In 
like-  manner  the  writings  which  compose  our. 
New  Testament  were  produced  after  Chrisr- 
tianity  had  been,  for  a  considerable  period,  a 
vigorous  force  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
world.  Its  oldest  books,  the  earlier  letters  o£ 
Paid^  were  incidental  products  of.  his  missionary 
activity.'  They  were  addressed  to  individuals, 
particular  congregations  or  groups  of  eon^ega- 
tions,  and  deal  largdy  with  lo<;al  conditions^ 
They  could  not  have  been  written  with  the  re» 
motest  thought,  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  that 
he  was  contributing  fo  an  authoritative  canon 
of  Scripture.  They  were  doubtlesi  higblv 
prized  and  carefuilv  preserved  1^  their  ttapt* 
ents,  yet  not  carefwly  enough  to  prevent  several 
of  them  from  being  lost  At  nrst  they  were 
not  thought  of  as  sacred  Scripture — th^  were 
not  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Old  Testainen^' 
for  eacample ;  that  character  <tkev  aoquifed  only 
afterward  when  they'  hecame  available  in  varMS 
controversies  for  die  refutation  of  heresy. 
-  We  have  reasnn  torbeliave  'tfiat  ^e  wonfii  of 
Jesus  were  carefuilv  treasured  from  the  ^^ 
and  the  various  early  efforts  to  preserve  them 
in  writing  wefc.the  gnni8,o£.t}ie  New  Test** 


ment  canon.  They  werie  probably  preserved  for 
a  generation  or  more  in  oral  tradition  only  and 
after  various  redac^ns  and  compilations  took 
form  in  our  present  Gospels  toward  the  end  of 
the  1st  century.  Speaking  broadly,  then,  we 
ma^r  sav  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  earliest 
available  literary  product  and  record  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  and  possesses  unequaled  his- 
torical and  practical  value  because  it  acquaints 
us  most  closely  with- Christ  and  with  the  first 
effects  of  his  work  in  the  world.  The  New 
Testament  tontains  the  original  documents  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Its  Theological  Baaisw^  Christianity  is  one 
of  the  jgreat  monothebtic  religions.  In  general, 
its  theistic  presuppositions  were  derived  from 
Judaism,  on  whose  soil  it-  took  its  rise.  By  its 
monotheism  it  is  ditferenttated  at  once  from 
polytheistic  religions,  such  a^;  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  from  pantheistic  systems, 
such  as  Brahmanism  and  B^pddhism.  In  com- 
mon with  Judaism  Christianity  rests  upon  the 
conviction  of  the  personality  of  God  All  those. 
vague  and  infra-personal  descriptions^  of  the 
source  and  ground  of  all  things  which  have  been 
advanced  as  essentially  equivalent  to-  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  ideas  of  God,  such  as  *a  power 
not  ourselves'  and  a  ^stream  of  tendency,'  {all 
utterly  short  of  the  idea  of  God  portrayed  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Such  philosophical 
terms  as  ^uhunate  reality'  and  Aground  of  the 
world'  are  useful,  but  non-committal  on  the 
point  of  prime  importance.  Christians  believe 
that  the  fundamental  reality  is  Spirit;  that  die 
ground  of  the  worid  is  personal. 

So  far  all  Christians  would  theoretically 
agree.  When,  however,  we  proceed  to  inquire 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  God,  Christian 

Seculation  illustrate^  wide  diversities  of  view, 
en  necessarily  represent  God  to  themselves  by 
means  of  analogies  drawn  from  their  own  life 
and  exjperience.  Hence  in  different  ages,  with 
their  differing  ideals  and  standards  of  life;  vari- 
ous tiuman  analogies  have  been  used  to  picture 
forth  the  nature  s^nd  attributes  of  Deity.  The 
Christian  idea  of  the  one  personal  God,  at  once 
gracious  and  holy,  has,  accordingly,  varied  in  its 
form  from  age  to  age  or  within  the  same  age 
among  neople  of  differing  inheritance  and  cul- 
ture. Now,  oue  aspect  or  attribute  of  his  nature 
has  been  magnified,,  now  another.  But  amidst 
all  stu^  divergences  of  emphasis,  there  has  been 
a  continuous  and  constant  effort  to  conceive  the 
character  of  God  according  to  the  highest  eth- 
ical standardly  and  to  represent  him  as  embody- 
ing in  himself  all  possible  moral  perfections. 

Many  modem  Christian  divines  hold  thaA 
the  truest  and  most  satisfying  analogy  with 
which  to  describe  God  is  that  whidoi  Jesus 
chieffy  en^lcQred,  'namely,  that  of  fatherhood. 
His  favorite  name  for  God  was  the  Fadier. 
The  descr^tions  which  he  gave  of  the  nature 
arid  action  of  the  Father  show  that  for  him 
fatherhood  meant  original,  self -imparting,  all- 
eml>f acing  love;  Hence  the  apostolic  summary 
ol  the  Chrbtian.  doctrine  of  God:  ^God  is 
lov^'  is-  true  to  the  thought  of  Jesus.  The 
kl0ared  formube:  *God  is  spirit,'  thatis,  of  a 
spiritual  nalure,  as  opposed  to  what  is  material 
and  local,  and:  <God  is  light,'  that  is,  perfect 
purity  and  beneficence,  emphasize  special  aspects 
of  God  as  fatherly  love.  The  sp^fically  Qiris- 
tioa  idea  of. God  is  best  es^pressed  by  sag^g: 
God  10  Father;  God  is  love. 
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I  Christuuiitv  and  Judaitm^*—  Historically 
speaking,  Christianity  arose  out  of  Jtukusm. 
Tesus  declared  that  he  had  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil,  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Fourth  Gospel  he  summarized  the 
relations  of  his  work  and  teaching  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel  bV  saying:  'The  (Messianic) 
salvation  is  from  ttie  Jews.^  There  is  no  f unda* 
mental  doctrine  of  Christianity  the  germs  of 
which  are  not  found  in  Judaism.  Christianity 
presupposes  the  ethical  naonotheism.  the  views 
of  the  world  and  man  and  the  ideals  of  right- 
eousness which  underlie  the  preaching  of  Is- 
rael's greatest  religious  teachers,  the-  pi*ophets. 
The  New  Testament  unif  omriv  regards  the  gos- 
pel as  an  unfolding,  a  development  from  the 
Jewish  reli^on,  and  this  view  is  amply  justi-- 
fied  by  a  critical  study  of  both  religions. 

But  are  they,  then,  two  different  religions? 
Are  they  not  merely  two  branches  growing  on' 
the  same  stem  ?  The  differences  appeat;  by  con- 
sidering how  much  in  Judaism  Chnstianity  dis- 
cards. In  Israel  Church  and  State  Were  one. 
The  state  had  no  existence  except  in  and 
I  through  its  religious  constitution.  Israel's  great 
peculiarity  was  that  it  conceived  itself  to  be  a 
'  theocracy,  a  people  whose  real  king  was  Jeho- 
vah. Now  Christ,  in  his  teaching,  entirely  dis- 
regarded this  civic  orgranitation  of  the  forces  of 
reli^on.  His  teaching  was  wholly  ediical  and 
spintual.  He  framed  no  constitution,  enacted 
no  laws ;  he  did  not  even  formally  provide  for 
an  outward  organization.  Many  Christians^ 
indeed,  hold  that  the  creation  of  a  closely  com- 
pacted organization,  a  new  kind  of  theocracy, 
was  implicit  in  the  principles  of  Jesus  and  was 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  outgrowth  of  his 
work;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
shown  that,  in  any  direct  way,  he  concerned 
himself  with  matters  of  outward  organisation 
and  policy. 

'  To  the  ritualistic  svstem  which  was  so  prom- 
inent a  feature  of  Judaism,  Jesus  only  incidHit- 
ally  referred.  As  we  have  isecn,  he  made  no 
violent  break  with  this  svstem ;  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  he  cofitinued  to  attend  upon  the 
temple  worship.  But  he  laid  no^  stress  upon  a 
ritual  which  had  acquired  increasing  importance 
in  the  later  history  of  Judaism,  and  even  de- 
preciated it.  ■  Like  the  Old  Testament  prophets; 
he  does  not  commend  sacrifices,  but  teaches  th^t 
the  most  commonplace  moral  duty  is  more  im- 
portant. The  most  sacred  rite  of  all.  the  badge 
of  Israel's  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
circumcision,  he  never  even  tnentions.  From 
such  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  is  no  mere  reproduction  of  Judaism. 

There  are  many  other  differences  kindred  to 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  or  growing 
out  of  them.  Christianity  is  not,  in  the  "view  oi 
its  Founder,  a  legal  religion.  It  is  a  dis^nsa- 
tion  of  inner,  not  of  outer,  law.  In  this  re- 
spect its  closest  analogue  in  Hebraism  is  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets.  The  New  Testament 
writers  see  in  the  gospel  the  ftdiilment  of  the 
prophecy  that  the  new  covenant  should  not  be 
like  the  old;  that  the  chief  mark  of  the  Mes- 
sianic era  should  be  that  God  would  write  his 
law  on  the  heart.  Hence  Christianity  finds  its 
norm  not  in  statutes,  but  in  a  pertonal  life  in 
which  it  beholds  all  its  motives  operative  and  alt 
its  principles  illustrated. 

The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Other  Re- 
UgionSd — ^The  principle  which  the  Pounder  of 


Oiristtantty  announced  wlmi  he  aid  that  he 
had  not  come  to  destrojr  but  to  fulfil  was  not 
afppUcable  solely  to  Judaism.  Jesus  recognized 
goodness  and  truth  iinder  whatever  form  of 
reli^ous  belief  or  practice  it  migjit  be  found. 
While  it  is  true  tliat  he  saw  in  Israel's  life  and 
history  a  unique  revelation  ci  God  and  recog- 
nized in  the  Jewish  Scriptunes  the  product  and 
record  of  that  revelation,  it  is  also  true  that  he 
found  a  revealing  and  saving  activity  of  God 
outside  Judaism.  He  could  see  in  the  nobility 
and  generosity  of  a  heathen  soldier  a  faith  not 
matched  in  all  Israel.  He  liad  other  sheep  who 
were  not  of  the  Jewish  fold  whom  be  would 
bring  into  the  one  flock.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  interpreters  the  judgment  parable  in  Mat- 
thew XXV  M  intended  to  describe  the  testing  oi 
the  heathen^  i^any  of  whom  are  accepted  because 
they  have  shown  the  spirit  of  love  and  service; 
having  done  kindness  to  Tesus'  felk>wtiien,  they 
are  regarded  as  having  done  it  unto  him. 
>  The  primitive  Chnrch  more  or  less  fully  ap- 
prehend^ this  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
gospel  to  other  forms  of  religion.  Paul  de- 
dared  that  God  bad  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness  among  an^  people ;  tliat  he  liad  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men;  that  the  Greeks 
bad  been  seeking  after  God  and  that  there  was 
a  law  of  God  written  in  the  heaits  of  all  men. 
The  aposde  reoognised  elements  of  truth  in  the 
crude  beliefs  and  worship  of  the  heathen. 
Despite  their  ignonmce,  he  saw^  in  their  more 
than  ordinary  religiousness  an  evidence  of  a  sin- 
otre  aspiration  after  God  and  in  their  devotions 
and  moral  |udgment8  a  proof  of  their  native 
Idnship  to  him. 

These  views  obviously  rest  upon  the  concei»- 
tion  that,  in  some  real  sense,  revelation  is  uni- 
versal. God's  eternal  power  and  divinity  are 
known  to  mankind,  says  Paul,  because  God  has 
niade  these  truths  known  to  tiiem.  Other  New 
Testament  writers  teach  the  same  in  other 
terms.  In  the.  Fourth  Gospel  Christ  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Logos  of  Greek  apeculatioiL 
AocordiiMly  in  his  preincamate  activity  he  is 
oonceived  as  the  tneoitnn  of  a  universal  revela- 
tion. Like  an  eternal  sun  he  has  been  shining 
down  into  the  world's  darkness  and  sin,  enlight- 
ening the  mind  of  eveiry  man.  He  was  operative 
in  the  life  of  Istael  of  old,  however  blind  thb 
favored  people  may  ha^e  been  to  his  presence. 
Paul  expresses  allegoncalbr  the  same  thought 
when  he  says  that  the  spiritual  sock  of  wliich 
the  Israelites  drank  in  the  wildemess  was 
Christ  -But.  this  action  of  the  pre-ezistent 
Christ  was  not  exceptional.  He  was  the  light 
of  men  universally.  *His  writing  is  ppon  the 
wall{  whether  of  the  Indian  fane,  Or  of  the 
porticos  of  Greece.*  (J.  H.  Newman).  From 
these  various  forms  of  thought  and  of  csqpres- 
sion  it  is  seen  that  Christ  and  the  early  Qiris- 
tian  teachers  re<5ogntred  truth  in  other  religions , 
than  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  regarded  the 
teachmfT  and  work  of  the  Founder  of  the  Chrb- 
tian  rehgion  as  a  clarification  and  completion  of 
such  truth.  Christianity  builds  on  the  constitu- 
tional religiousness  of  man,  ii^n  his  native  and 
persistent  sense  of  God,  whidi  it  aims  to  en- 
lighten and  to  (luiclDen  into  a  rational,  moral 
faith. 

The  Doetiinal  Coirttnti  ol  Chilstlanitv.- 
What  has  been  said  concerning  the  early  ms- 
tory  of  Christianity,  its  monotheism  and  its  esd- 
nutte  •of  Christ,  may  serve  ai  a  point  of  he^ 
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nin^  for  a  somewhat  fuller  illustrative  statement 
of  its  doctrinal  contents.  As  we  have  seen, 
Christianity  inherited  the  monotheism  of  Israel, 
but  graduall]^  developed  it  by  the  elaboration 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  motives 
to  this  development  were  chiefly  two :  ( 1 )  The- 
primitive  Giristian  estimate  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  (2)  the  Biblical  teaching  regard- 
ing the  Spirit  of  God.  Instead  of  conceiving 
of  God  as  a  simple,  distinctionless  essence, 
speculative  thought  began  to  analyze  the  divine 
nature  until  in  the  4th  century  an  efaborate 
theory  of  a  threefoldness  in  God  appears. 
In  this  Nicene  or  Athanasian  form  of  thought 
God  is  said  to  consist  of  three  persons,  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  all  equally  eternal,  power- 
ful and  glorious.  It  was  held  that  this  tri- 
personality  of  God  is  not  inconsistent  with 
monotheism,  since  the  Father  is  the  fons^  et 
origo  of  Deity  from  whom  the  Son  and  S|>irit 
are  derived  by  an  eternal  process  of  generation, 
and  because  the  divine  Essence  is  one.  The 
doctrine  thus  included  these  three  elements:  (l) 
The  coequal  eternity  of  the  three  persons;  i^ 
the  subordination  and  derivation  of  the  siirond 
and  third  from  the  first;  and  (3)  the'-conse- 

auent  oneness  of  the  divine  Nature  iiip^hich  all 
iree  persons  alike  partake.  y^ 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  theilurpose  of  this 
article  to  dwell  upon  the  various  arguments 
and  analogies  by  which  it  wars  sought  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  this  tri-jtinity  in  God,  or  to 
describe  the  varying  types  6i  theory  which  were 
elaborated  in  subsequent  theological  discussion. 
Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
can  do  so  by  the  aid  of  such  standard  treatises 
as  Neander's  or  Milman's  ^History  of  the 
Church,^  or  Fisher's.* History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine.^ The  various  forms  of  Trinitarian  belief 
are  sketched  and  discussed  in  Prof.  L.  L.  Paine's 
<  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism.' 

The  orthodox  doctrine  of  incarnation  was 
that  the  Son,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
united  himsel/f  with  ^human  nature* — some- 
times define(^  as  impersonal,  sometimes  as  per- 
sonal. 'T^  whole,  complete  natures  in  one 
person  •  was  the  formula.  In  modern  times 
these  definitions  have  been  modified  or  rejected 
by  those  who  have  adopted  a  different  philos- 
ophy of  'the  Trinity  from  that  on  which  the 
definitions  proceed. 

Ami(]^st  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  and 
theory  tfce  great  common  conviction  of  all  Chris- 
tians isf  that  Tesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  Re- 
vealer  fof  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men.  The 
manne/r  in  which  he  effects  their  salvation  has 
been  \priously  explained  and  illustrated  accord- 
ing ta  the  conceptions  entertained  at  different 
times.'  of  the  ethical  character  of  God.  But 
wfaettier  Christ  was  believed  to  have  paid  a  debt 
of  hcinor  to  God  or  to  have  experienced  a  vicari- 
ous punishment  for  us,  or  to  have  safeguarded 
the  oivine  government,  or  to  have  furnished  a 
supreme  example  and  incentive  to  goodness  — 
in  TfW  these  and  other  theories  of  atonement  he 
is  recognized  as  the  Way  to  the  Father. 

These  few  statements  respecting  three  great 
doc)trrnal  topics  may  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  [historic  theories  which  have  been,  in  some 
castU,  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and,!  in  others,  rendered  almost  equally  binding 
by  tiradition,  and  of  their  modification  by  the  ao- 
plicarion  to  them  of  modern  historical  and  phil- 
osoph.^pl  methods  of  investigation  and  thought 


Its  Bthicil  Character  and  Re(|aireiiient8. 

— While,  officially  considered,  Christianitjr  has 
had  the  character  of  a  doctrinal  system,  with  its 
authorized  theories  and  binding  beliefs,  prac- 
tically its  chief  valtie  and  power  have  lain  in  its 
ethical  teachings  and  influence.  Theologians 
have  placed  great  stress  upon  the  various  formu- 
las and  definitions  which  have  been  elaborated 
from  time  to  time,  but  of  these  the  vast  mass 
of  Christians  have  never  had  more  than  the 
vaguest  knowledge.  Dpgmatidans  have  often 
held  that  Christianity  >^2ls  primarily  a  body  of 
official!:^  defined  dpiArines,  but  for  most  be- 
lievers it  has  certainly  not  been  such  but  rather 
a  series  of  mo^  duties  and  requirements— a 
certain  line  enaction  or  kind  of  life. 

This  view  of  Christianity  is  more  germane 
to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  than  the  dogmatic  view. 
He  proifiulgated  no  creed,  elaborated  no  system, 
chamflionea  no  set  of  formulas.  His  teaching 
W9^  doctrinal  in  the  sense  that  there  underlay 
k  certain  conceptions  of  the  moral  nature  of 
God  and  man  and'  a  certain  view  of  their  rela- 
tions. But  Tesus  advanced  no  such  technical 
theories  on  these  subjects  as  were  developed  in 
later  Christian  thought.  Metaphysics,  in  gen- 
eral, was  foretgn  to  the  Jewish  mind.  Hence  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  naturally  moved  wholly  tn 
the  etmcal  sphere.  His  teaching  about  God 
concerned  itself  almost  wholly  with  the  moral 
character  and  disposition  of  God.  This  char'> 
acter  he  illustrated  by  practical,  human  ana^ 
ogies. 

Jesus'  favorite  name  for  God,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  'Father*;  that  is,  original,  creative 
and  sustaining  love.  In  that  conception  of  God 
the  whole  ethical  character  of  his  religion  is 
rooted  The  Father  delights  to  give,  to  serve, 
to  Mess.  He  bestows  his  benefits  upon  all,  even 
the  evil  and  unthankful.  He  freely  forgives, 
upon  reiientance,  not  only-  ^until  seventy  times,* 
but  *until  seventy  times  seven.*  Now,  the  pri- 
mary requirement  of  Christianity  is  that  men 
shotdd  be  like  God;  or,  as  Jesus  expressed  it, 
that  they  should  be  sons  of  their  Father;  that 
is,  morally  kindred  to  htm  in  spirit  and  action. 
Jesus  represented  himself  as  having  come  into 
the  world  to  reveal  God  in  this  character  and 
perfectly  to '  illustrate  in  himself  the  Godlike 
type  of  life.  He  wonki  be  servant  of  all;  he 
came  to  minister  and  to  give  his  life  for  others. 
His  followers  must  do  the  same.  They  must 
take  up  his  cross  of  sacrifice  and  self-renuncia- 
tion and  follow  after  him.  As  he  laid  down  his 
life  for  men,  so  must  they  lay  down  their  lives 
for  one  another. 

With  all  its  faults  and  failures,  despite  its 
divisions  and  bitter  enmities,  Christianity  has 
done  much  to  leaven  the  world  with  the  spirit 
which  its  Founder  thus  described  and  en* 
joined.  It  has  cared  for  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
mstructed  the  i^orant  and  sheltered  the  help- 
less. To  education,  to  literature  and  to  art  the 
Christian  religion  has  imparted  a  powerful  im- 
pulse. No  impartial  student  of  history  can 
(question  the  great  contribution  which  Chris- 
tianity has  made  to  human  progress  in  culture 
and  philanthropy. 

Its  Various  Forms.— The  theological  con- 
troversies of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  to- 
gether with  ^e  political  rivalries  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  Anally  rent  the  Church  into  two 
divisions,  the  Western  or  Latin,  with  the  bishop 
ol  RoAie  as  its  head,  and  the  Eastern,  in  which 
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th«  oatriarch  of  C^onslantinopU  was  thje  chief 
digniury.  Out  of  the  same  controversies  also 
grew  a  number  oi  sects  and  national  churches 
which  still  survive,  such  as  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic 
,  and  Armenian.  Down  to  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation in  the  16th  century  the ,  two  chief 
.  forms  of  Christianity  were  the  Oriental,  now 
.  i^presented  by  the  Greek  and  Russian  Churches, 
.  and  the  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  West  the 
claims  of  the  papacy  were  gradually  increased 
until  the  Pope  rivaled  in  political  power  the 
greatest  European  emperors.  There  was  no 
corresponding  development  in  the  East,  where 
the  Church  became  more  iHd  more  dependent 
upon  and  subservient  to  the  §tgtcs  with  whi<A 
it  was  allied.  The  Eastern  CHUt^  was  dif- 
ferenced from  the  Western  by  a  nwy]^  specula- 
tive and  less ' practical  tendency,  tfifcwfavonte 
themes  in  the  theology  of  the  former  \fnt"n8 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  those  <RiJ»^ 
latter  having  more -largely  to  do  with  sixMlPd' 
salvation.  Both  deireloped  an  elaborate  cere 
montal  o£  which  the  mass  is  the  central  feature. 
At  the  Reformation,  or  in  consequence  of 
its  influence,  the  various  divisions  of  Prolettaot^' 
ism  arose.  Some  6f  these,  for  example,  tke 
English  Church,  continued  in  alliance  with  the 
state;  others  repudiated  any  such  oonnectioii. 
The  Church  of  England  retained  the  E^hcoptk 
s^tem  and  laid  increasing  stress  upon  its  con- 
tinuity tn  organization  with  the  Church  of 
apostolic  days.  Most  Protestant  communions 
rejected  this  order  along  with  other  features  oi 
the  I^oniaD  organization,  and  attached  no  im- 
portamce  to  the  question  of  so->calIed  tactual 
succession.  Amon^  these  the  greatest  variety 
of  belief  and  practice  firevails. 

It  is  quite  impossible  adequately  to  charac- 
terize in' a  brief  statement  the  various  forms  of 
belief  and  life  which  the  Churches  and  creeds 
/  of  Christendom  illustrate.  In  general,  it  may 
I  be  said  that  the  Romaa  type  represents  a  highly 
elaborated,  authoritative  system.  The  decrees 
*^f  popes  and  councils  are  binding,  and,  ibdeed, 
within  certain  limits^  infallible.  There  is  a 
highly  developed  and  minutely  defined  system 
of  dogma  and  an  elaborate  ritual.  Great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  prescribed  rites  of  the  Church 
and  upon  priestly  mediation.  Salvation  is 
mediated  through  the  sacraments,  which  are 
seven  in  number.  In  the  English  Church  we 
see  an  intermediate  form.  Its  head  is  not  the 
Pope,  but  the  Idng.  In  general,  it  highly  esteems 
the  decrees  of  the  early  councils  and  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  (two)  sacraments,  but,  in 
practice,  does  not  compel  the  unquestioning  ac- 
ceptance of  the  former,  nor  regard  the  latter 
as  essential  to  salvation.  Most  other  Protestant 
bodies,  such  as  Baptists,  Congreg;ationalists^ 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  permit  and  ex- 
ercise a  larger  liberty  regarding  traditional  be- 
liefs and  rites^  soifte  of  them,  as  the  two  former, 
having  no  general  authoritative  creed,  others, 
as  the  two  Latter,  allowing  oonsider^le  liberty 
in  the  interpretation  of  their  official  articles  of 
belief.  In  general,  it  ma^^  be  said  that  in 
Protestantism  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
thought  is  to  regard  Christianity  as  not  being 
a  system  which  can  be  embodied  in.  rules  and 
enforced  by  laws,  but  as  a  religion  whose 
nature  it  is  to  attest  itself  to  reason  and  con- 
science by  its  moral  appeal  to.  the  human  mind 
and  heart. 

The  Essential  and  the  Transient  in  Chrit- 


tianityT— What  facts  and  truths  constitute  the 
essence,  the  permanent  substance  of  Christon- 
i^?  That  is  a  difl^cult  question  and  one  which 
Qiristian  thinkers  would  answer  in  the  most 
various  ways.  Certain  it  is  that  in  its  long 
history  Christianity  has  undergone  many  trans- 
formations, 6een  influenced  by  a  great  variety 
of  foreign  forces  and  taken  up  intp  itself  many 
incongruous  elements.  In  its  Roman  Cathouc 
form  It  blended  with  the  Roman  Imperial  idea. 
In  its  most  elaborate  developments  of  dogma  it 
wrought  in  close  alliance  with  Greek  philosophy. 
Some  of  its  doctrines  have  been  examples  of  a 
christianized  Platonism.  Are  these  features  oi 
historical  Christianity  essential  to  it? 

The  same  question  meets  us  if  we  go  back 
to  the  Church  of  the  first  age.  The  common 
view  has  been  that  every  idea  which  is  found  m 
the  New  Testament  is  of  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  this  supposition  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  and  was  probably  never  consistently 
carried  out  in  pracuce.  Were  the  apocalyptic 
expectations  of  the  first  Christian  century  valid 
^^d  essential  —  the  universal  belief  m  Chnsts 
Sik^y  personal  return  to  earth  to  judge  the 
2nHd(  the  confident  anticipation  of  Rome  s  early 
dSct^oix  and  the  like?  %V  close  study  of 
ef rirChiii^an  history  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
admLtifr^  wK-.^<>^8n  elements  with  primitive 
rt^«^;^n  ♦.^t^^  was  not  limited  to  the  later 
S^?nf?hi  rffih.  Christian  doctrine  had  al- 
ages  of  the  ChufA  considerable  development 
ready  ^^n^^^rgone  >£  ^^^^  ^od,  Greek  ideas 
wiUim  the  New  Tes«^^i3j^  g^eories  and  specula- 
and,  espeaally  late  Je^^  ^^^^^^^  j^  interacting 
Uons.  must  be  taken  inni^ji  ^j    post-apostolic 

and    esUmating    ajwstcL 
teadiing  and  tradition.  ^  V^,^  ^3  ^  certain  kind 

If  Chnsuanity  be  re^aiM^^s  s^nship  to  God, 
^^  "t^"",.*.^  *.^  be  conceived^  ^f  the  Godlike - 
membership  m  the  langdomV^  particular  form 
then  we  cannot  sav  tiiat  any  oiP^  tf^i  to  it.    True 


of  church  organization  is  esser^ 
Christianity  is  formed  within  all 
or^nization.^    Except  in   some 


|<Sthes< 
Uljure] 
'   PLbe 


[these  forms  of 

urely   human, 

truly  said 


arbitrary  definition  of  it,  it  cannot^rogative  of 
that  divine  grace  is  the  special  prfj^ry  or  prac- 
any  one  of  toem.  Nor  can  any  thedGSther  rites, 
tice  concerning  the  sacraments,  or  cf-peculative 
be  essential.  A  vast  range  of  sCT  essential 
dogma,  though  often  insisted  upon  as^tent  part 
to  salvation,  can  hardly  be  a  constiti^  part  of 
of  Christianity,  since  the  vastly  greater;  U. 
the  Christian  world  knows  nothing  or^i^n    of^ 

Christ  never  emphasized  organizai^s  were  1 
ceremonies  or  dogmas.  His  great  woriffid  the 
love,  righteousness,  sonship  to  God  ajj!  were 
like.  He  said  that  all  ritual  observanceszinercy 
trifling  in  comparison  with  judgment,  ringed 
and  the  love  of  God;  that  he  who  had  wrifanof- 
a  brother  might  better  leave  his  sacrifice  Kre  to 
fcred  and  go  and  right  the  wrong;  that  lo^  and 
God  and  man  was  the  substance  of  all  laws^? -feet 
commandments;  and  his  life  was  the  pci^  an 
commentary  on  these  sayings.  It  was  that  o^iief 
obedient,  trustful  son  of  God.  His  one  ccSiom 
concern  was  to  found  and  foster  the  kingcf^en. 
of  God;  that  is,  the  reign  ot  love  among  nr  ~ind 
For  this  end  he  labored,  suffered  and  died,  C^  on 
taught  that  his  followers  must  follow  him  the 
this  path  of  service  and  sacrifice.  To  Hve  i^ris- 
Idnd  of  life  he  lived  is  the  essence  of  Qrv 
tiani^.    See  Chjustian  Church.  Z   der 
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n  southern  India,  to 
ipostle  Saint  Thongs 
dition  that  has  lit* 
ave  carried  the  gospel. 
*y  are  not  well  made  out 
d  probably  to  a  body  of 
^car  499,  united  to  form 
Church  in  eastern  Asia, 
;  of  the  doctrines  tau^t 
.  At  an  early  date  (7th 
!hurch  had  adopted  the 
Saint  Thonsas,  and  the 
received  bishops  from 
Christians  of  Saint 
tion  of  a'  military  caste 
derable  power,-  When 
a  position  in  Malabar 
reed  to  join  the  Roman 
But  in  1653  many  of 
on,  and  having  in  1665 
y  the  patriarch  of  An- 
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ilar to  the  Syrian,  and  the  Syrian 
used  in  it.  At  present  thby  are 
British  government,  free  from  any  * 
restraint,  and  form  amongr  themselv  i 

spiritual  republic,  in  which  the  pries 
achninister  justice,  using  excommun 
means  of  punishment.    Consult    ^'  I 

Empire,'   hy  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter. 

CHRISTIANSAND,  kris'te-an- 
way,  city  in  the  southern  part  of  t 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain  at  the  mc 
Torrisdals  Elv,  in  the  Bay  of  Ch         i 
It  was  built  by  Christian  IV  in  164 
been  the  capital  of  its  province  or 
1684.    It  has  several  dockyards,  a  gc 
much  used  'for  refuge,  and  a  considc 
in  timber,  pitch,  stockfish  (salted  co 
for  curriers,  salmon,  mackerel  and  Ic 
latter  chiefly  for  the  London  mark( 
copper  and  iron  are  also  exported, 
ing  is  a  considerable  industry.    Chi 
has  a  cathedral  and  grammar-school, 
residence  of  a  bishop.    The  streets 
straighl^  and  regular;  the  houses  ar< 
wood   and   detached,   presenting   altc 
remarkable  colonial  appearance.    It  A 
once  in  1^  and  once  m  1992^  been  o      i 
by  fireSf    Its  fortifications  have  becon 
because^  of  the  fortress  built  at  Field     i 
piiles  distant.    Pop,  15,154. 

CHftlSTIANSTBD,  kris't!-9n^t$ 
of  the  Danish  West  indies,  and  chief     i 
the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  situated  on  tl 
east  shore.    The  harbor  is  difficult  o 
being  encumbered  with  many  shoals,    i 
which    stretches    out    nearly    two    mi    ' 
ward  in  a  northeasterly  direction.    Pop 

CHRISTIANSUND,  Norwav,  sea 
the  northwestern  coast,  capital  of  the  t 
of  Romsdad,  82  miles  southwest  of  Tro 
on  three  islands,  which  enclose  .its  b 
land-locked  harbor.    Fresh  water  is  sea 
must  be  brough[t  to  the  islands  in  lonj 
ducts.    The  trade  of  the  place  is  consi* 
and  the  principal  export  is  dried  cod^  chi 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  markets.     Thi 
was  founded  in  1734  by  Christian  VI  o 
mark,  who  gave  it  its  privileges. 

CHRISTIE,  Anne,  Canadian  poe 
novelist :  b.  London,  England,  1837.  She  v 
Canada  in  early  life  and  settled  on  Ai 
Island  near  Kingston,  Ontario.  Later  < 
movea  to  Ottawa.  *  She  wrote  several 
stories  and  poems  for  American,  Britis 
Canadian  periodicals.  She  also  wrote  f 
Magazine  of  Poetry  and  received  high 
from  distinguished  critics^  for  her  verse* 
ing  with  the  Riel  rebellion.  Her  nov 
elude  « Alice  Grey>  (1873);  *  Edged 
(1880);  <Requited>  (1886);  <Loved 
Honour  More>  (1889). 

CHRISTIE,    Richard     Copley,     I 

scholar:  b.  Lenton,  Nottinghamshire,  2 
1830;  d.  Ribsden,  9  Jan;  1901.  He  was  ed 
at  Oxford,  studied  law  and  practised  hi 
fes^on  1857-77.  He  was  professor  of  p 
economy  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
66^  and  was  chancellor  of  the  diocese  oi 
cfae^er  1872-94.  After  retirinj^  from  \\\ 
fession  he  gave  much  time  to  bibliographi 
search,  and  besides  contributing  to  the 
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tionaiy  of  National  Biogr^jhy^  he  published 
^Atienne  Dolet,  the  Mart3rr  of  the  Renais* 
8ance>  (1880);  <01d  Church  and  School  U* 
braries  of  Lancashire^  (1885) ;  ^Letters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Copley.^  He  gave  to  Owens  Collie 
the 'Christie  Librarjr,  opened  in  1898,  and  at  his 
death  bequeathed  his  library  of  75,000  volumes 
to  the  same  institution.  Consult  The  Athenaum, 
19  Jan.  1901. 

CHRISTIB,  SiK  William  Henry  Mahoney, 
English  astronomer:  b.  Woolwich  1845.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College  School.  London, 
and  at  Trinity  Colleg[e,  Cambridge.  lie  became 
fellow  of  the  latter  in  1869  and  in  the  follow* 
in^  year  was  made  chief  assistant  at  the  Green- 
wich Observatory.  In  1880  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  and  in  1881  be- 
came Astronomer  Royal,  remaining  in  this  rela- 
tion until  1910.  He  has  published  numerous 
technical  papers  in  scientific  periodicals  and  the 
volume  ^Manual  of  Elementary  Astronomy' 
(1875).   He  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1904. 

CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONS,  a  story  by 
(Tharles  Reade»  puoUshed  in  1855.  The  story,  by 
turns  pathetic  and  humorous^  abounds  in  vivid 
and  dramatic  scenes  of  Scottish  life  by  the  sea. 

CHRISTINA,  kri-te'na,  queen  of  Sweden: 
b.  Stockholm,  9  Dec.  1626;  d.  Rome,  19  April 
1689.  She  was  a  dau^^hter  of  (justavus  Adol- 
phus,  arid  her  education  was  conducted  in  i 
masculine  manner.  After  the  deadi  of  Gustavus 
in  1632  the  States-General  appointed  guardians 
to  the  Queen  Christina,  then  but  six  years  old. 
These  were  the  five  highest  of&cecs  of  the 
Crown,  who  were  entrusted  at  the  same  time 
with  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The 
education  of  C!hristina  was  continued  according 
to  the  plan  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  She  learned 
the  ancient  languages,  history,  geography, 
politics,  and  renounced  the  pleasures  of  her  age 
m  order  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  study.  In 
.1644  in  her  18th  year  she  took  upon  herself  the 
government.  A  great  talent  for  business,  and 
mat  firmness  of  purpose^  distinguished  her 
first  steps.  She  terminated  the  war  with  Den- 
mark, and  obtained  several  provinces  by  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Bromsebro  in  1645.  She 
then,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Oxenstiem,  who 
hoped  to  gain,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
«till  greater  aavantages  for  Sweden,  labored  to 
re-establish  peace  in  Germany,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  devote  herself  tminternmtedly  to  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  of  peace.  France,  Spain, 
Holland  and  England  sought  her  friendship. 
She  promoted  commerce  by  wise  legislation,  and 
patronized  the  learned  and  literary  institutions. 
She  declined  to  marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gus- 
tavus, but  induced  the  States-General  in  1649  to 
designate  him  for  her  successor.  In  1650  she 
caused  herself  to  be  crowned  with  great  pomp, 
and  with  the  title  of  king.  From  that  time  she 
neglected  her  ancient  ministers,  and  listened  to 
the  advice  of  ambitious  favorites.  The  public 
treasure  was  squanciered  with  extravagant  pro- 
fusion. Distinctions  were  conferred  upon  the 
undeserving,  and  produced  jeafeus  murmurs, 
complaints  and  fractions.  In  this  state  of  con- 
fusion the  Queen  declared  her  intention  of  ab- 
dicating the  crown.  The  old  ministers  remon- 
strated with  so  much  energy  that  the  Queen  de- 
sisted from  her  resolution.  She  now  grasped 
with  more  firmness  the  reins  of  government, 
and  occupied  herself  again  ^th  study,  bou^t 


paintings,  medals,  manuscript,  books,  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  many  learned  men  and  | 
invited  several  to  her  court.  Descartes,  Grotius, 
Salmasius^  Bochart,  Huet,  Chevreau,  Naude, 
Vossius,  Conring,  Meibom;  appeared  in  Stock- 
holm, and  the  Queen  conversed  familiarly  with 
them  on  literaty  and  philosophical  subjects.  But 
new  troubles  occurred;  and  Christina,  who  loved 
whatever  was  uncommon,  resumed  her  deter- 
mination to  resign  the  crown. 

In  1654  she  assembled  the  States-General  at 
Upsala,  and  in  their  presence  laid  aside  the  in- 
signia of  royalty  to  surrender  them  into  the 
hands  of  Prince  Charles  Gustavus.  She  reserved 
to  herself  a  certain  income,  entire  independence 
and  full  power  over  her  suite  and  household 
A  few  days  after  she  left  Sweden,  and  went 
to  Brussels,  where  she  made  a  secret  profession 
of  the  Ronian  Catholic  reU^on;  which  she  after- 
ward publicly  confirmed  m  Innsbruck.  From 
here  she  went  to  Rome,  which  she  entered  on 
horseback  in  the  costume  of  an  Amazon,  with 
great  pomp.  When  the  Pope  Alexander  VII 
confirmed  her  she  adopted  the  surname  of  Ales- 
sandra.  In  1656  she  visited  France,  where  her 
dress  ifnd  manners  produced  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression, but  her  talents  and  knowledge  were 
generalKr  admired  She  offered  to  mediate  be- 
tween France  and  Spain;  but  Mazarin  declined 
the  offer.  While  at  Fontainebleau  during  this 
visit,  abusing  the  ri^t  of  extra-territonality. 
she  had  Monaldeschi;  her  grand  equerry  ana 
lover,  executed  before  her  eyes,  as  a  faithless 
traitor.  Mazarin  succeeded  in  accelerating  her 
departure  from  France  under  various  pretexts. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  GusUvus  in  166(i 
the  Queen  made  a  visit  to  Sweden,  under  pre- 
tense of  wishing  to  arrange  her  private  affairs; 
but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  she  had  other 
views.  As  the  Crown  Prince  was  very  young, 
she  declared  that  in  case  of  his  death  she 
should  lay  claim  to  the  throne.  This  project 
was  unfavorably  received  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  formal  act  of  abdication.  About 
this  dme  she  aspired  to  the  Polish  Crown,  but 
the  Poles  took  no  notice  of  her  wishes.  Finally 
she  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  giving  wAy  at  times  to  fits  of  sen- 
sual indulgence.  She  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter,'  and  the  Pope  erected  a 
monument  to  her  with  a  long  inscription.  She 
had  asked  only  for  these  few  words:  VixU 
Chrisfma  annos  LXIIL  Consult  Archenholtz, 
^Vie  de  Christine  par  elle-meme>  (Stoddwlm 
1751) ;    Bain,    ^Chnstina,   Queen   ot    Sweden* 

J  London    1890) ;    Geyer,    ^Geschichte    Schwe- 
ens,>  Vol.  Ill  (Hamburg  1836). 

CHRISTINA,  Maria,  queen  of  S^oin. 
daughter  of  Francis  L  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  mother  of  Isabella  II,  the  dethroned  queen 
of  Spain:  b.  >^aples,  27  April  1806;  d  Havre, 
22  Aug.  1878.  She  was  married  to  Ferdinand 
VII  in  1829,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  from  1830  to  1854.  As  queen- 
regent  she  governed  arbitrarily,  and  in  1854  she 
abdicated. 

CHRI8TISON,  Sir  Robert,  Scottish  phr- 
sician  and  toxicologist :  b.  Edinburgh,  18  Jui;r 
1797;  d,  23  Tan.  Iffl2.  He  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  Exfinbafigh  University  in  1819,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  in  London  and  Faris.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  medical  joris- 
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£rudcnc6  in  BdihtNllth  in  1822,  shortly  after 
is  return  to  Scotland^  and  in  1812  was  {>ro- 
moted  to  those  of  materia  mecfica  and  idintcal 
medicine,  but  resigned  them  in  1877  and  1855, 
respectivelv.  He  was  twice  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  president  of  the 
Rojjral  Society  of  Scotland  and  ordinary  phy- 
sician to  the  queen  in  Scotland.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1871.  The  most  imi^rtant 
of  his  published  works  is  his  ^Treatise  on 
Poisbns>  (1829) ;  he  also  wrote  ^Granular  De- 
generation of  the  Kidneys^  (1839)  ;  and  a  com- 
mentary on  the  ^Pharmacopceias  of .  Great 
Britain>  (1842). 

CHRISTLIBB,  kristlSb.  Theodor,  Ger- 
man theologian:  b.  Bukenfeld,  Wiirtemberg,  7 
March  1833;  d.  Bonn,  15  Aug.  1889.  He  studied 
at  Tubingen,  after  which  he  taught  for  some 
tine  in  France.  In  1858  he  began  preaching  in 
London,  where  his  famous  lectures  on  <  Modem 
I>oubt  and  Ghristian  Beliefs  were  later  pub- 
lished After  a  stay  of  seven  years  in  London, 
in  1865  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  subse- 
quently, in  1868^  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Bonn.  In  1873  he  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  as  a  delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Ghristian 
Alliance,  then  convened  in  New  York,  and  de- 
livered a  lecture  before 'that  bodv  on  rational- 
ism. Prominent  among  his  .  piwUcatioiis  arc 
^Leb<m  und  Lehne  des  Johannes  ScotUs 
£rigena>  (1860);  < Modem  Doubt  and  Chris- 
tian Belief  >  (1874);  ^Protestant  Foreign  Mis- 
sions^ Their  Present  Sute>  (1880),  etc.. 

CHRISTMAS,  derived  from  die  mediasWl 
Christes  Masse,  the  Mass  of  Christ:  the  feast 
commemorating^tiie  birth  of  Jesus,  bbserred  by 
the  Christian  Church  annually  on  the  25th  of 
December  It  was,  according  to  many  authori- 
ties, not  celebrated  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  the  Christian  usage  in 
general  was  to  celebrate  the  death  of  remark- 
able persons  rather  than,  their  birth.  The  death 
of  the  martyr  Stephen,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents  at  Bethlehem,  had  been  s^ready  long 
celebrated,  when,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Manichnns  respecting  the  birth 
of  the  S^our,  a  feast  was  established  in 
memory  of  this  event  in  the  4th'  century.  In 
the  5th  century  the  Western  Church  ordered  it 
to  be  celebrated  forever  on  the  day  of  the  old 
Roman  feast  of  the  birth  of  Sol,  as  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  of.  the  day  of  (prist's  birth  ex- 
isted. Among  the  German  and  Celtic  tribes  the 
winter  solstice  was  considered  an  important 
I>oint  of  the  vear,  and  they  held  their  chief  fes- 
tival of  Yule  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the 
burning-wheel.  The  holl;y,  the  mistletoe,  the 
Yule  log  and  the  wassail  bowl  are  relics  of 
pre-Christian  times.  In  the  East  (^ristmas 
was  celebrated  on  6  Janua^ry.  •  As  told  in  die 
(jospel  of  Saint  Luke,  Chnst  was  bom  during 
the  night,  and  therefore  divine  service  was  per- 
formed in  the  night  of  2Ar2S  December,  from 
which  drcumstaace  Christmas  is  called  in  Ger- 
man Weihnacfafen^  .9  contraction  of  the  old 
German  ze  wih  nahten.  on  the  holy  or  conse- 
crated nights.  The  feasts  of  the  martyr 
Stephen  and  the  evangelist  Saint  John  were 
united  with  it,  and  a  feast  of  three  days'  con- 
tinuance was  thus  formed.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
year  this  festival  gives  name  to  a  period  ex- 
tending from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the 
feast  of  Epiphany,  6  January.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  priests  are  allowed  to  cele- 


brate three  masses  a^nat  the  rule  which  pce^ 
vaib  every  other  day  in  the  year.  In  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  manger,  the 
holv  family,  etc,  are  sometimes  represented 
at  large  and  before  them  are  sttn^  the  carols 
and  manger  songs  which  are  musical  features 
of  diristinastide.  Most  (^ristian  churches 
celebrate  this  great  festival  in  some  way,  and 
practically  the  entire  community  in  Christian 
countries,  including  Jews  and  non-churchgoing 
people  nominall^r  classed  with  Christian  popula- 
tions, join  in  its  social  observance.  In  the 
United  States,  England  and  other  countries 
business  is  commonly  suspended,  although  in 
Scotland  this  is  only  partially  the  case.  The 
custom  of  making  presents  at  Christmas  is 
derived  from  ancient  usage;  but  it  has  become 
consecrated  by' ages,  and  contributes  greatly  to 
make  this  festival  an  interesting  event  to 
families.  (See  Bepana).  The  sending  of  Christ- 
mas cards  by  way  of  friendly  greeting  and  re- 
membrance nas  grown  up  since  about  1860. 
The  Christmas-tree  has  been  traced  back  to 
the  Romans.  ^  It  went  from  Germany  to  Great 
Britain,,  and  isi  almost  universal  in  the  United 
States^  where  th^  customs  of  so  many  national- 
ities m^et  and  gradually  blend  into  common 
usage. 

CHRISTMAS-BOX.    See  Boxikg-Day. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  a  song  in  cele- 
bration  of   Cthrist's   birth,    sung   especially   at 

.Christmas  tihie.  Such  carols,  as  well  as  many 
of  a  more  seciilar  but  always  joyous  nature, 
have  been  long  popular  among  the  people  of 
many  nations.    In  France  they  are  known  as 

-noels,  and  various  g^Od  collections  of  them 
have  been  pubKshed  from  time  to  time.  Con- 
sult Sandys,  <(3hristmas  Carols,  Ancient  and 
Modem.' 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS,  Origins  of.     See 

Befana. 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  the  name  given 
to  three  oceanic  islands,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  situated  200  miles  southwest  of  Java. 
This  island,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  coral  atoll,  and  to  have  been  raised 
by  volcanic  forces,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly 
1,600  feet  and  is  i^  shape  an  irregular  quadn- 
lateral  nine  miles  long  ^nd  about  nine  miles 
wide.  It '  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  in 
1888,  and  a  settlement  has  been  formed  on  it 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  beds  of  ^os- 
phate.  The  population  in  December  1914  was 
about  1,670,  all  employed  in  the  phosphate  in- 
dustry. 

CHRISTOLOGY,  in  the  widest  sense,  in- 
cludes whatsoever  of  theology  bears  upon  the 
Christ;  in  a  limited  and  tednnical  sense,  it  is 
that  branch  of  theology  wfatck  treats  of  the 
nature,  personality  and  activities  of  the  Christ. 
In  ^s  technical  sense,  C^ristology  may  be  con- 
veniently treated  i  according  to  the  historical 
evolution  of  ideas  'Christological  in:  L  The 
Old  Testament;  IL  The  New  Testament;  III. 
The  Early  COkurch;  IV.  Modern  Schools  of 
Christolo^, 

The  viewpoint  of  this  article  is  that  alike 
of  (Z^tholics  and  of  Protestants,  who  have  the 
traditional  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  The 
;  names  Catholic  and  Protesttot  have  of  set  pur- 
pose been  omitted,  since  the  matter  of  belief  is 
common.  The  essentials  of  the,  Oiristology  of 
the  Reformers  have  not  been  given;  th^  arc 
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die  traditional  and  oontenrattve  ideas  that  nm 
through  the  article.  Anything  distinctive  oi 
each  form  of  Giristian  belief  is  left  to  the 
articles  on  the  various  religions  denominations. 

I.  Christology  of  tiie  Old  Tottament^ 
They  who  accept  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God,  and  consequently  derive  religion  from 
God's  revelations  to  the  human  race,  trace  the 
idea  of  a  Christ  throughout  many  prophecies 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Early  Prophecies. —  Immediately  after  the 
fall  of  the  human  race  in  Adam.  God  promised 
a  victonr  of  that  race  over  the  enemy  that 
caused  its  fall  (Gen.  iii,  14-15).  In  the  di- 
vine promises  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  this  victory  was  spoken  of  as  salvation 
by  their  seed  (Gen.  xiii,  16;  xv,  5;  xviii, 
17-19;  xxii,  17-18;  xxvi,  4;  xxviii,  14). 
The  saving  seed  of  Jacob  was  designated  as  a 
Ruler  in  the  patriarcn's  blessing  of  Judah: 


*'  TI^  aoeptre  aiian  notpow  from  Judali. 

Nor  tne  nxler't  steff  from  between  hia  feet. 
Tin  that  he  come  whoee  it  it. 
And  liu  be  the  obedience  of  the  folk."   (Gen.  sdix.  tO) 

From  Mosaic  days,  Israel  looked  forward  to 
a  salvation  that  should  come  through  a  King  of 
the  line  of  Jacob  and  of  Tudah  (Num.  xxiv, 
17-19).  To  David  (b.c.  1017-977).  it  was  re- 
vealed througfi  Nathan  that  oQt  ot  the  line  of 
Judah  the  Davidic  family  was  chosen  as  the 
source  of  the  royal  Saviour  of  Israel  (2  Sam. 
vii,  1-16;  1  Chron.  xvii,  11-14).  Such  Is 
the  interpretation  of  this  revelation  that  is 
given  in  Hebrews  i,  S. 

The  Christ  of  the  Psalter.-^  In  its  present 
inspired  content,  the  Psalter  is  the  result  of  a 

Jradual  evolution.  The  t'salters  of  David,  the 
)irector.  Asaph,  etc.,  were  finally  collated  and 
arranged  in  a  lyric  anthology  that  records 
Israel  s  religious  thov^i  from  the  time  of 
David  to  that  of  Esdras.  Three  lyrics  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  Christological  ideas, 
whereof  these  inspired  psalms  afford  abnndant 
evidence.  In  Psalm  2,  probably  written  in  the 
time  of  David,  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
Christ,  *the  Anointed*  the  Messiah  (verse  2), 
whom  previous  Old  Testament  writings  speak 
of  as  the  saving  King.  Acts^  iv,  25-28  inter- 
prets the  first  two  verses  of  this  psalm  as  fore- 
boding the  united  efforts  ofTew  and  Gentile  to 
overthrow  the  Christ.  llie  Christ  of  the 
Psalmist  is  the  Son  of  (5od,  begotten  in  eter- 
nity: Vahweh  sai:d  to  me:  My  Son  art  thou: 
I  to-day  begat  thee»  (verse  7).  The  divine 
name  Jahwen.  wrongly  written  Jehovah,  means 
*He  is*  •  and  denotes  the  ever  being  of  the 
Deity,  Hebrews,  in  proving  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  interprets  this  verse  of  natural  cuvine 
sonship  of  the  Christ  (Heb.  i,  5).  In  like 
manner,  the  Tews  of  the  time  of  Jesus  looked 
forward  to  the  (Thrist,  the  King  of  Israel,  as 
the  Son  of  God  Witness  the  act  of  faith  of 
Nathaniel:  <<Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel*  (John  i,  49). 
Witness  the  authoritative  and  judicial  query  of 
Caiaphas:  *I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  to 
tell  us  if  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  (k)d* 
(Matt  xxvi,  63).  This  expectation  of  the 
Jews  infiltrated  even  into  Samaritan  ^  reli- 
gious life.  The  Samaritan  woman  said  to 
Jesus :  ^I  know  that  the  Messiah  who  is  called 
the  Christ,  is  coming*  (John  iv,  25), 

In  Psalm  45  (44)  :7-^,  we  find  «Thv  throne, 
O  God,  is  forever  and  ever.    .    ,     ,    Thy  Grod, 


O  God,  hath  anointed  tlwfe*  Hebrews  L  8-9 
refers  these  words  to  the  Christ  as  the  natural 
Son  of  Giod,  the  first  bom  of  the  Father  and 
|he  object  of  adoration  to  the  angels  (Heb. 
i,^  6).  Hence,  the  Christ  is  here  twice  called 
God;  and  his  throne,  or  reign,  is  said  to  be 
from  eteimty. 

In  Psalm  109  (110) ;  1.  «Jahweh  said  to 
Adonai  :•  Sit  thou  at  my  right  haund.*    This  pas- 

K  is  cited  bv  the  Chnst  to  prove  diat  he  is 


Adonai,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Jahweh 
(Matt  xxii,  44).  But  Adonai,  Sny  Mas- 
ter,* as  a  proper  name,  is  used  exclusively  of 
the  Deity,  either  alone  or  in  such  a  phrase  as 
Jahweh  Adonai :  indeed,  in  the  stead  of  the  in- 
effable name,  Jahweh,  the  pious  Jew  read 
Adonai.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  this  lyric, 
Jahweh  addresses  the  Christ  as  a  different  Per- 
son and  yet  identical  in  Cknlhead.  Moreover, 
farther  on  Jahweh  says  to  the  Christ:  ^Before 
the  day-star  I  begat  thee*  (verse  3).  Hence 
the  Christ  of  this  psalm  is  the  begotten  of  (M 
sharing  the  nature  of  his  Father,  different  in 
personality ;  he  is  before  the  world  comes  into 
being;  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
from  all  eteimi^. 

.  The  Sophio'Lopas  of  the  Sapiential  Books. 
<^In  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus, 
the  Christ  appears  as  the  uncreated  Sophia  and 
Logos,  the  personified  divine  Wisdom  and 
Word,  a  divine  Person  «fistinct  from  the  first 
Persoa 

The  Christ  of  the  Early  Pro^A/li^.— Isaiah 
who  prophesied  before  the  fall  of  Samaria 
(bjc  722),  will  serve  as  a  wttnesa  to  the  Chris- 
tological ide^s  ol  (he  Prophete  of  the  Assyrian 
period.  Ail  his  inveotive  and  foreboding  in  ^^ 
gard  to  the  degenerhcy  and  downfall  of  Israel 
are  tempered  by«  a  Messianic  hope  that  ever 
and  am>n  looms  large  over  against  a  stormy 
horiaon.  What  though  Samaiia  be  on  the 
point  of  falling?  Fear  not  the  Assyrian 
hordes. 

"  Say  to  the  flattenlig  of  lieart: 
Be  bntvel    Fetr  noti 
Lo*  with  yftmcapot  y€Mt  God  wiU  come  in  q^ttsocc: 
Your  God«  he  will  come  and  save  youl  '*     (Is.  zzzv,  4) 

Manifold  and*  muhiform  is  the  dar 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  that  the  nature  of  the  Christ 
will  be  divine.  ^Make  ready  the  way  of 
Jahweh^  (xl,  3).  «Lo,  Adonai  Jahweh  will 
come  with  might^  (xl,  10).  Saint  Mark, 
witnessing  to  the  Messianic  expectation  of  his 
time,  identifies  Jahweh  of  this  prophecy  with 
the  Clirist  (Mark  i,  3).  Not  only  Tahweh. 
but  a  new  divine  name  is  given  bv  Isaiah  to  the 
Messiah:  *His  name  will  be  cafied  ImmanueP 
(Is.  vii,  14).  This  prophecy  is  said  by  Saint 
Matthew  to  be  fulfilled 'in  the  divinity  of  Jf«s« 
the  Christ:  «They  shall  call  his  name  Ep* 
manuel,  whidi.  being  interpreted,  is  God  with 
us»  (Matt.  I,  23).  Equally  clear  is  the 
prophecy  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christ,  when 
Isaiah  says:  *A  child  ts  bom  to  us  .  . 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
God  the  Strong  One,  the  Fathttr  of  the  worid 
to  come,  the  Prince  of  Peace*  (Is.  ix,  6). 
The  very  same  child,  whose  Coming  is  to  be 
the  salvation  of  Israel,  is  called  Immanael 
(vii,  14)  and  God  the  Strong  One  (ix,  6). 
The  former  name  explains  the  latter.  The 
Christ  will  be  with  Israel  more  intimatdy  than 
Jahweh  Shechinah,  «Jahweh,  He  who  tents 
with  us.*    By  this  mofe  intimate  presence  and 
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greater  efficiency '  of  Immanuel,  is  the  Christ  to 
be  God  the  Strong  One. 

Though  more  ^cfiidotts  than  Jahweh  pf  the 
old  Law,  by  fats  exerdse  of  might  in  Israel, 
the  Christ  will  be  «the  Sprout  of  Tahweh»  (Is. 
iv,  2),  the  same  in  nature  as  the  Father.  *The 
Saviour  sent  by  our  God*  (Is.  lii,  10)  will  be 
Hjod  our  King*  (Is.  Ki,  7), — yea,  very  God  of 
very  God,  «Jahwch  the  God  <ff  Israel*  (Is.  lii, 
12),  *He  that  hath  made  thee,  Jahweh  of  the 
hosts  his  name*  (Is.  liv,  5). 

The  Christ  of  the  later  Prophets.^Among 
the  prophets  of  the  Babylonian  period,  Jere- 
miah stands  out  as  a  beacon  of  Messianic  hope. 
While  thundering  against  sin,  before  B.a  586, 
he  foretells  the  peace  that  is  to  be  through  the 
Christ,  'Jahweh  our  Just  One*  (xxiii,  6;  xxxiii, 
16).  Malachi  (b.c.  45SM45)  says:  "Behold  I 
send  my  angel,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  my  face,  and  presently  the  Lord,  whom 
ye  seek,  and  the  angel  of  the  testament,  whom 
yc  desire,  shall  come  to  his  temple*  (iii,  1). 
The  Christ  himself  interprets  *my  angel*  as 
his  precursor,  John  the  Baptist,  who  prepared 
the  wav  before  his  public  life  (Matt,  xi,  10). 
The  Christ  was,  therefore,  the  spokesman  of 
the  words  of  Malachi.  But  the  words  of  Malachi 
are  uttered  by  Jahweh  the  great  (k>d  of  Israel. 
Hence,  in  this  prophecy  of  Malachi,  as  else- 
where in  the  prophets,  the  type  merges  into 
the  antitype,  the  (jod  of  the  Old  Testament  be- 
comes die  (jod  of  the  New,  Jahweh  and  the 
Christ  are  one  and  the  same  divine  person. 

Bibliography.— Hengstenberg,  <Christology 
of  the  Old  Testament*  (1836)  ;  Meignan,  <Pro- 
ph^ties  messianiques*  (1878) :  Schiirer,  *His- 
tory  of  the  Jewish  People*  (1885)  ;  Edersheim, 
< Prophecy  and  History*  (1885);  Briggs,  *Mes- 
sianic  Prophecy*  (1886) ;  Schindler,  ^Messianic 
Expectations*  (1W6)  ;  Elliott,  <01d  Testament 
Prophecy*  (1889);  Stanley,  <Historv  of  the 
Jewish  Church*  (1891);  Riehm,  ^Messianic 
Prophecy*  (1891);  Maas.  <Clirist  in  Type  and 
Prophecy*  (1893);  < Judaism  at  the  World's 
Parliament  of  Religions*  (1894) ;  Robertson, 
<  Early  Religion  of  Israel*  (1895);  Gk>odspecd, 
^Israel's  Messianic  Hope*  (1900);  Addis,  <He- 
brew  Religion*  (1906);  Marti,  <Reli^on  of 
the  Old  Testament*  (1907):  Kittel,  ^History 
of  the  Hebrews*  (1908),  and  < Scientific  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament*  (1910)  ;  Lagrange,  <Mes- 
sianisme  chez  les  Juifs*  (1909) ;  Welch,  *Re- 
lieion  of  Israel*  (1912);  KoMnson,  ^Religious 
Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament*  (1913);  Drum  in 
American  Ecclesiastical  Review  (Nov.,  Dec. 
1915  and  Jan.,  Feb.  1916). 

II.  Christology  of  the  New  Testament- 
Three  fundamental  facts  are  taught  by  the 
Christology  of  the  New  Testament:- (1)  The 
Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  (Christ;  (2)  The  Human 
Nature  of  Jesus  Christ;  (3)  The  Hypostatic 
Union  of  the  Human  with  the  Divine  Nature 
in  the  Divine  Person  of  Jesus  CHirist. 

The  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ.--- Bf 
the  Christology  of  the  (gospels  and  of  Saint 
Paul,  the  divinibr  of  (Thrist  stands  out  in  dear 
relief.  The  underiying,  and  at  times  overlap- 
ping, purpose  of  Matthew,  Marl^  Luke,  John 
and  Paul,  is  to  establish  the  divine  nature  of 
Jesus.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  evidence 
will  be  limited  to  two  forms  of  this  doctrine. 
First  Jesus  is  the  natural  Son  of  God ;  secondly, 
he  is  very  God.  These  two  forms  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinky  of  the  CHirist  are  deduced  from 
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documents,  which  are  assiuned  to  be  authentic, 
historical  and  inspired.  The  origin'  of  Mark 
from  *Q^  and  another  earlv  document,  the  de- 
pendence of  Luke  upon  Mark  and  the  Logia, 
ibe  sources  of  Matthew,  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pauline  epistles, — ^all  these  questions  are  waived 
in  this  statement  of  conservative  Christology 
of  the  New  Testament. 

A.  First,  Jesus  (^rist  is  the  Son  of  Grod. 
At  Ciaesarea  Philippi,  during  the  third  year  of 
his  ministry,  Tesus  asked  the  disciples:  ^Who 
do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  is?*  (Matt, 
pcvi,  13).  This  name.  Son  of  Man,  was  one  of 
predilection  to  Jesus;  it  connoted  his  oneness 
with  men.  The  disciples  made  answer  that 
others  said  he  was  one  of  the  prophets.  Christ 
pressed  them :  "But  who  do  ye  say  that  I  am  ?* 
(ibid.  16).  Peter,  as  spokesman,  replied :  "Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  (}od» 
(ibid.  16).  Peter  meant  more  than  they  who 
said  that  Jesus  was  one  of  the  prophets.  They 
meant  that  he  was  the  adopted  son  of  God 
All  the  prophets  were  the  adopted  sons  of  God 
both  by  grace  and  by  descent  from  Abraham. 
Without  special  divine  revelation.  Peter  might 
have  known  that  Jesus  was  such  an  adopted 
son  of  (jod.  •  The  divine  sonship  that  he  as- 
signed to  Jesus  was  known  to  him  by  special 
revelation,  and  n6t  by  acquired  knowledge. 
Peter  meant  that  Jesus  was  the  natunU  Son  of 
God.  The  CHirist  approved  of  both  the  avowal 
and  the  source  of  mformation:  "Blessed  art 
thou,  Simofi  son  of  John;  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  this  to  thee,  but  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven*  (ibid.  17).  Jesus  here  ad- 
mits that  he  is  the  natural  Son  of  Ck>d;  that 
God  is  his  Father  by  a  title  greater  than  that 
whereby  the  prophets  and  other  saintly  leaders 
in  Israel  were  adopted  sons  of  (jod.  That  title 
is  identity  of  divine  nature.  Friend  and  foe 
alike  were  allowed  by  Jesus  to  address  him  as 
the  Son  of  (^d,  and  to  show  by  adoraiion  that 
they  meant  real  and .  natural  sonship,  not  a 
figurative  and  adoptive  divine  sonship  conse- 
quent upon  personal  and  racial  sanctity.  Men 
possessed  by  unclean  spirits  ffrostrated  them- 
selves  in  adoration  before  him,  and  the  spirits 
of  evil  were  forced  to  cry  out:  "Thou  art  the 
Son  of  Gk>d*  (Mark  iii,  12).  His  disciples, 
after  the  stilling  of  the  storm  at  sea,  adored 
him  and  said:  "Indeed  thou  art  the  Son  of 
(}od*  (M^tt.  xiv,  53).  The  man  bom  blind 
whom  Christ  had  cured  at  Jerusalem,  was  asked 
to  make  an  act  of  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Wonderworker:  "Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Son 
of  God?*  And  after  a  brief  instruction,  "he 
said:  ^I  believe,  Lord*;  and  he  adored  him* 
(Tohn  ix,  36-37).  The  centurion  on  Calvary 
(Matt  xxvii,  54;  Mark  3cv,  39),  the  evangelist 
Saint  Mark  (i,  1),  the  hypothetical  witness  of 
Satan  (Matt,  iv,  3)  and  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ  (Matt,  xxvii,  40),  all  go  to  show  diat 
Jestts  was  called  and  esteemed  the  true  Son  of 
God.  Never  once  did  Jesus  suggest  that  men 
should  not  give  him  the  adoration  due  to  (k>d 
alone;  never  did  he  hint  that  men  erred  in 
making  him  more  than  the  adopted  son  of  God. 

He  could  not  have  suggested  such  error. 
Adoration  was  his  due.  He  claimed  to  be  that 
which  adoration  impUed, —  the  real  and  natural 
Son  of  God.  It  was  lust  before  the  end.  Jesus 
had  journeyed  to  Judea  for  the  last  time.  He 
would  contmue  his  ministry  thereabout  for  three 
nonths  until   the   last   Passover.     Open   and 
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frank  then  were  the  teaehin^s  that  had  at  times 
been  given  under  the  esoteric  form  of  the  par- 
able. One  day,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  Jesus 
was  walking  neath  the  portico  of  Solomon 
on  the  temple  plot.  His  foes  were  on  the  watch. 
They  wished  to  catch  him  in  speech.    So  they 

Fathered  round  about  and  said:  ^How  long 
ost  thou  hold  our  souls  in  suspense?  If  thou 
be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.*  The  answer  of 
the  Christ  was  typical.  He  put  them  off  for  a 
while;  chided  them  for  unbelief,  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  abundant  testimony  that  his  works 
bore  of  the  truth  of  the  Messianic  claim.  And 
then  followed  the  clear  and  tremendous  teach- 
ing: *I  and  the  Father  are  one,^  The  Jews 
understood  at  once.  They  took  up  stones  to 
kill  him.  He  asked  why.  He  made  them  ad- 
mit that  they  understood  him  aright.  They 
replied:  *We  stone  thee  not  for  a  good  worl^ 
but  for  blasphemy;  yea,  for  that  thou,  being  a 
man,  makest  thyself  God.*  Had  the^  misun- 
derstood, Jesus  would  have  cleared  himself  of 
the  charge ;  would  have  at  once  denied  all  claim 
to  true  divine  sonship,  to  identity  of  nature  with 
God  the  Father.  He  made  no  such  denial.  He 
pressed  the  claim  more  fully  home :  *Do  .ye 
say  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world,  ^Thou  blasphemest,^  be- 
cause I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God?  .  .  . 
The  Father  is  in  Me  and  I  am  in  the  Father* 
(John  X,  23-38).  A  last  incident  worth  special 
note  is  the  judicial  procedure  befoi;e  Caiaphasb 
who  was  de  jure  High  Priest  of  the  time,  Jesus 
had  hitherto  held  his  peace*  and  made  no  reply 
to  any  false  charges.  £ut  when  Caiaphas  sol- 
emnly queried  in  regard  to  the  very  f utidameQf 
tal  issue  of  the  Messianic  mission,  sUence  v^»s 
broken.  Caiaphas  demanded:  ^I  adjure  thoe 
by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  if  thou  be 
the  Christ,  the  Spn  of  God*  (Matt,  xxyi,  63). 
Sijnple  and  to  the  point  is  the  answer:  ^I  am* 
(Mark  xiv;  62).  Caiaphas  undierstood.  He  rent 
his  ^rments  and  accused  jesus  of  blasphemy. 
All  joined  in  condemning  mm  to  death  lor  the 
supposed  blasphemy  of  claiming,  to  be  the 
fWtural  Son  of  God.  Jesus  allowed  them  to 
uoderstand  his  claim,  and  to  put  him  to  death 
therefor.  Had  he  not  made  claim  to  be  the 
natural  Son  of  God,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  in  all  truth  and  fairness  to  correct  the 
wrong  impression. 

B.  Secondly,  Jesus  Christ  is  very  God 
Again  and  again  New  Testament  Chnstology 
b^rs  witness  to  this  second'  form  of  th^  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Christ,*^ 
namely,  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  ii  very  God. 

In  the  tradition  of  John,  Jesus  identifies  him- 
self absolutedyAvith  God:  "«Hd  that  sceth  me, 
sceth  the  Father*  (John  xiv,  9).  The  very 
purpose  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  *tfiatyc  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  the  Son  of  God* 
(Jc^n  XX,  31).  The  opening  of  the  prologue  i^ 
a  grand  summary  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
Chnstology:  ^In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos, 
and  the  Logos  was  in  relation  to  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Logos  was  God*  (John  i,  1). 

From  all  eternity  was  the  Logo's,  the  Word. 
And  the  Logos  of  John  is  Jesus  the  Christ. 
For  the  Logos  is  he  of  whom  the  Baptist  bears 
witness :  *This  is  he  of  whom  I  said, —  He  who 
is  come  after  me,  is  before  me*'  (John  i,  15)* 
But' he  of  whom  the  Baptist  bears  this  witness 
is  Jesus  the  Christ  (John  i,  30).    Therefore  the 


Logos,  is  Jesus  the  Christ  Hence  the  Christ 
was  from  all  eternity. 

Moreover,  ^the.  Logos  was  in  relation  to  God 
the  Father.*  This  translation  is  correct  The 
words  ddedc  (with  the  article)  mean,  in 
Johannine  Hellenistic,  «God  the  Father.*  The 
preposition  ^P^  is  the  Platonic,  as  well  as 
Aristotelian,  way  of  expressing  relation.  Neo- 
Platonic  ideas  a«d  forms  had  got  a  vogue  in 
Alexandria.  Alexandrian  j>hilosophy  had  been 
brought  over  the  sea  to  Ephesus.  It  was  the 
influence  of  this  Alexandrian  philosophy  in 
Ephesus  and  elsewhere  that  John  set  himself  to 
combat.  Quite  naturally,  then,  he  adopted  some 
of  the  expressions  of  the  hostile  school,  and 
adapted  them  to  his  Christoloey.  To  stem  the 
inrushing  tide  of  Gnosticism,  he  clearly  set  it 
down  that  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Logos  of  his 
Gospel,  was  from  eternity,  was  in  nature  God, 
was  in  relation  to  God  the  Father  from  all 
eternity,  and  therefore  a  distinct  divine  Person. 
And  to  drive  home  by  irresistible  clearness  of 
Statement,  the  teaching  of  the  divine  nature  of 
tesus,  John  immediately  added:  ^All  things  by 
him  came  into  being,  and  apart  from  him  cam^ 
into  being  not  one  thing  that  is*  (John  i,  3). 
Jesus  is  the  very  God,  who  *4n  the  beginning 
created  heavens  and  earth*  (Genesis  i,  1). 

Similarly  in  his  Epistles,  John  sives  certain 
witness  to  the  very  Godhead  of  Jesus:  *We 
know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  oome.  And  he 
hath  given  us  understanding  that  we  may  know 
the  true  God,  and  may  be  m  his  Son.  This  is 
the  true  God  and  life  eternal*  (1  John  v,  20). 
The  Patristic  interpretation  down  the  centuries 
refers  this  to  the  Christ :  ^Jesus  is  the  true  God, 
and  life  eternal.* 

Saint  Paul  is  as  absolute  in  his  witness  of 
the  Deity  of  Jesus  as  are  the  evangeUsts.  To 
the  great  Apostle,  Tesus  is  the  Christ,  *who  is 
over  all  things,  God  blessed. lor  ever*  (Romans 
ix,  5).  The  Christ  is  Jahweh  of  the  Exodus: 
'And  all  drank  ihe  same  spiritual  drink;  yea, 
they  drank  of  the  spiritual  Rock  that  followed 
them,  and  the  Rode  was  the  Christ*  (1  Corin- 
thians X,  4) .  It  was  Jesus  whom  some  of  the 
Israelites  tempted;  and  they  perished  by  ser- 
pents (ibid.  X,  19).  It  was  he,  against  whom 
*some  of  them  murmured;  and  they  were  de- 
stroyed bv  the  destroyer*  (ibid  x,  10).  *In 
him  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  cor- 
poreally* (Colossians  ii,  9).  Men  should 
not  go  so  low  as  to  give  to  angels,  that  they 
see  not,  the  adoration  due  only  to  the  Christ 
(ibid,  ii,  18).  *For  in  him  all  things  were 
created  ...  all  things  were  created  by  him 
and  for  him*  (ibid,  i,  16).  'Although  he  was 
ixi  the  nature  of  God,  yet  did  he  not  look  upon 
equality  with  God  as  above  all  things  to  be 
dung  to ;  but  he  emptied  himsdf  by  taking  the 
nature  of  a  slave  and  by  becoming  like  men. 
And  having  appeared  among  us  in  outward 
bearing  as  mere  man,  he  still  further  humbled 
himself  by  submitting  even  to  death, —  even  to 
death  on  a  cross.  And  that  is  why  God  the 
Father  raised  him  to  the  very  highest  place,  and 
freely  gave  him  TttE  name  whidi  stands  above 
all  other  names  j  so  that  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
(at  the  Jahwistic  power  of  Jesus)  every  knee 
shotdd  bend  in  heavens,  on  earth  and  under  the 
earth,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Jahweh  in  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father*  (Philippians  ii,  6-11). 

The  Hitman  Nature  of  Jesns  CArirf.— -The 
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Gospel  story  of  the  birth,  tmbringing,  public 
life,  private  life,  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus 
would  all  be  a  lie,  were  he  not  a  Man  with 
human  nature  such  as  ours.  ^For  there  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men^ 
the  Man  Christ  Je^us*  (1  Timothy  ii,  5).  He 
is  the  *seed  of  Abraham*  (Galatians  iii,  16),  the 
son  of  David  TMatt  i,  1),  the  fruit  of  the 
loins  of  David  (Acts  ii,  30),  made  of  the  seed 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh  (Romans  i,  3). 
To  prove  the  human  nature  of  the  post-Resur- 
rection Christ,  Jesus  even  takes  pains  to  enu- 
merate the  parts  of  his  body:  *See  my  hands 
and  feetj  that  it  is  I  myself ;  handle  and  see; 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see 
me  to  have*  (Luke  xxiv,  39). 

The  Hypostatic  Union  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture with  the  Human  in  the  Divine  Person 
Jesus  Christ. —  New  Testament  Christology 
teaches  not  only  that  the  Christ  is  true  (jod  and 
true  Man, —  i.e»,  has  divine  and  human  nature,— 
but  that  the  two  natures  are  physically  united 
in  one  hypostasis  or  person,  and  that  Person  is 
divine.  The  very  same  Person^  the  Logos,  the 
Christ,  was  (jod  in  the  beginning  (John  i,  1), 
was  in  Personal  relation  with  (jod  the  Father 
from'  eternity  (ibid,  i,  2),  created  all  things 
(ibid,  i,  3),  and  was  made  flesh,— -i.e.,  became 
Man  in  time  (ibid,  i^  14).  The  same  divine 
Person,  the  Christ,  ^although  he  was  in  the 
nature  of  God,  yet  .  .  .  emptied  himself  by 
taking  the  nature  of  a  slave  and  becoming  like 
men.  And  having  appeared  among  us  in  out- 
ward .bearing  as  mere  man*  (Philippians  ii, 
6-7),  he  was  *in  every  way  tempted,  exactly  as 
we  have  been,  yet  without  sinning*  (Hebrews 
iv,  15).  Durinff  the  beginnings  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem,  Saint  Peter  told  the  people,  at 
the  Gate  of  Solomon:  «The  Author  of  life  ye 
have  put  to  death,  but  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead*  (Acts  iii,  15).  It  is  always  one  and  the 
same  Person,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  said  to  be 
(yod  and  Man,  or  is  given  predicates  that  de- 
note divine  and  human  nature. 

Bibliography. — The  hteralure  of  New 
Testament  Christology  is  enormous.  A  few  of 
the  works  most  worthy  of  note  are:  Fathers 
of  the  Church:  Saint  Irenaeus,  ^Adversus 
Hxreses^ ;  Saint  Athanasius,  ^De  Incamatione 
Verbi^ ;  id.,  *  Contra  Arianos^ ;  Saint  Ambrose, 
*De  Incamatione^ ;  Saint  Gregory  of  Ny^sa, 
'Antirrhcticus  contra  ApoUinarium^ ;  id.,  <Trac- 
tatus  ad  Thcophilum' ;  Saint  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzen^  Saint  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote 
explicitly  against  the  Arians,  Nestorians,  Mo- 
nophysites  and  Monothelites.  Scholastics:  Saint 
Thomas,  ^Summa^  (III.  qq.  1-59)  ;  Saint  Bona- 
venture,  *Brevil.>  (IV);  id.,  4n  iii  Sent. ^; 
Bellarmine,  ^De^  Christo  Capite  totius  Ec- 
clesise  Controversial ;  Sua^cz,  De  Lugo,  Petau, 
Franzelln,  Hurter,  Stentrup,  Billot,  Pesch,  Bil- 
luart,  in  the  treatise  ^De  Verbo.^  Lives  of 
Christ;  Saint  Bonayenture,  Ludolph  of  Sax- 
ony, Veuillot,  Coleridge,  Grimm,  Farrar,  Fou- 
zxa,  Didon,  Maas,  Plumptre,  Geikie,  Edersheim. 
Dogmatic  Works:  Liddon,  ^Divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ^  (1866);  Rob, 
<Who  and  What  is  Christ?>  (1890)  ;  Govt,  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God>  (1891)  ;  Mathews, 
^Messianic  Hope  in  the  New  Testament^ 
(1905);  Prat,  <Th^ologie  de  St.  PauP  (1909); 
Briggs,  <Messiah  of  the  (}ospels>  (1894); 
'Messiah  of  the  Apostles V(  1895)  ;  <Ncw  Light 
on  the  Life, of  Jesus^   (1909);  'Incarnation  of 


the  Lord>  (1902);  Drum,  'Divinity  of  Christ> 
(1918). 

III.  Christology  of  the  Early  Church.-;- 
Of  little  import  are  the  early  heresies  of  Basili- 
des,  Marcion,  Valentinus,  the  Manichaeans  and 
Apollinaris.  They  were  combated  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  time.  First  to  attack  effectively 
the  conservative  Clhristology  of  the  early 
Church  was  Arius.  He  set  the  heresy  agog 
that  the  Christ  was  not  of  one  essence,  nature 
or  substance  with  God, —  not  a  divine  Person, — 
was  at  most  a  half-way  between  the  human 
and  the  divine.  This  heresy  was  condemned 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Church  in  the  Coun- 
al  of  Nioea,  a.d.  325,  which  defined  the  divinity 
of  the  single  Person,  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
twofold  nature, —  human  and  divine.  Later 
Nestorius  started  a  new  form  of  heresy.  He 
taught  that,  in  Jesus,  there  were  the  human  na- 
ture, and  therefore  a  human  person;  and  also 
a  divine  Person  with  a  divine  nature.  This 
heresy  was  condemned  by  the  Church,  which  in 
the  (Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  defined  the 
oneness  and  divinity  of  the  single  Person,  the 
Christ;  and  the  phvsical  unity  in  this  divine 
Person,  of  the  double  nature,  human  and  di- 
vine, of  the  AVord  made  Flesh.  Later  another 
heresy  took  rise.  By  the  anathema  of  Nicxa, 
the  Church  had  made  it  impossible  to  teach,  in 
the  sense  of  Arius,  that,  in  Jesus,  there  is  no 
divine  Person  and  no  divine  nature.  In  the 
Ojuncil  of  Ephesus  the  Church  had  condemned 
the  opinion  of  Nestorius  that,  in  Jesus,  there 
were  two  persons  and  two  natures.  Was  there 
room  for  more  heresy?  Yes,  Eutyches  saw  a 
loophole.  He  taught  that,  in  Jesus,  there  was 
only  one  Person,  the  divine,  and  only  one  na- 
ture. The  followers  of  Eutyches,  Monophy- 
sites,  taught  either  an  intermingling  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  into  one;  or  some  sort  of  a 
conversion  of  the  human  nature  into  the  divine. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  launched 
an  anathema  against  all  Monophysites ;  and 
defined  still  more  clearly  that  in  Jesus,  there 
were  two  distinct  natures,  the  divine  and  the 
human,  physically  united  in  one  divine  Person, 
and  yet  not  merged  into  one  nature. 

What  more?  Since  the  two  natures  of  Jesus 
were  physically  united  in  one  divine  Person, 
what  handle  for  heresy  remained?  One  handle 
more!  Three  of  the  Oriental  patriarchs, — 
Sergius  of  Constantinople,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria 
and  Athanasius  of  Antioch, —  joined  their 
patriarchal  power  in  one  last  effort  to  destroy 
the  great  mystery  of  the  Christian  faith.  They 
had  to  admit  with  Nicaea,  Ephesus  and  (Thal- 
cedon  that  one  divine  Person,  Jesus  the  Christ, 
had  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
physically  united  in  one  hypostasis  or  Person. 
But  they  resented  the  mystery  of  a  perfect  Man, 
who  was  not  a  human  person.  They  withdrew 
from  the  perfection  of  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus.  They  taught  that,  in  Jesus,  there  was 
no  human  activity;  that  the  activity  of  the 
human  nature  was  merged  into  the  activity  of 
the  divine;  that,  in  Jesus,  there  was  only  the 
activity  of  the  divine  nature;  that,  in  Jesus* 
there  was  only  one  activity,  and  one  will,  and 
that  one  activity  and  one  will  were  divine. 
Against  this  heresy,  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  ^,  defined  the  perfection  of  the 
human  nature  of  the  Christ,  his  perfect  human 
will  distinct  from  the  divine,  his  perfect  human 
activity  distinct  from  the  olivine. 
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One  more  effort  was  made  by  the  Orient  to 
detract  from  the  perfection  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ.  Photius,  in  the  9th  century,  admitted 
with  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus;  he  de- 
tracted from  the  divine,  and  denied  to  the  Son 
equality  with  the  Father  in  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  condemned.  The 
Church  taught  the  equality  of  Father  and  Son, 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Father 
and  Son  as  from  one  principle.  A  schism  re- 
sulted. The  tear  was  mended  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  under  the  Emperor  Michael  Caerularius, 
the  party  of  Photius  again  gained  power.  Con- 
stantinople was  wrenched  from  Rome.  The 
Eastern  Church  was  separated  from  the  West* 
crn  in  its  Christology. 

Bibliography.— Stanley,  < Eastern  Church* 
(1864);  Thatcher,  <The  Apostolic  Church> 
(1893);  Rainy,  «The  Ancient  Catholic  Church> 
(1902)  *  Duchesne,  <Christian  Worship>  (1904), 
<The  Churches  Separated  from  Rome*  (1907), 
<The  Early  History  of  the  Church>  (1910); 
Batiffol,  <  Primitive  Catholicism  >  (1911)  ;  Barnes, 
<The  Early  Church>  (1913);  Fortescue,  <The 
Lesser  Eastern  Churches>  (1913),  ^The  Ortho- 
dox Eastern  Church  >  (1911);  Scott.  <The  Be- 
ginnings of  the  Church*  (1914);  Fisher,  <The 
Beginnings  of  Christianity*  (1916^. 

IV,  Modem  Schools  of  Christology.— 
Unitarians. — After  the  break  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches^  there  were  no 
widespread,  epoch-making  Chnstological  con- 
troversies for  many  centuries.  The  Reformers 
took  over  the  three  fundamental  facts  of  tradi- 
tional Christology ;  they  taught  ^  the  divinity 
and  the  humanity  of  the  one  divine  Person, 
Jesus  Christ.  An  exception  was  Lxlius  Soci- 
nus,  who  in  a.d.  1544  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy 
for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.^  From 
Socinianism  came  Unitarianism,  which  was 
first  organized  in  Poland  about  a.d.  1563. 
Unitarians  teach  that  Jesus  is  the  highest  of 
men;  but  profess  a  deism  which  excludes  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity  of 
Christ 

Modem  theories  of  Christology  are  the  but- 
come  of  two  tendencies,  which  to-day  divide 
German  liberal  Christologists.  The  nrst  ten- 
dency is  of  the  Religionspsychologischerklar- 
ungschule, —  the  school  that  claims  to  interpret 
religion  according  to  the  findings  of  psycnol- 
ogy*  its  chief  resultant  theories  are  the  Ideal 
Christ,  and  the  Christ  of  Experience.  The  sec- 
ond tendency  is  of  the  Religion sgeschichtlich- 
erklarungschule, —  the  school  that  claims  to  in- 
terpret religion  in  terms  of  history;  its  chief 
resultant  theories  are  the  Christ  of  History 
and  the  Mythic  Christ.  Modern  Chnstological 
theories  at  times  show  both  tendencies, —  for 
instance,  the  Christ  of  History  now  and  then 
dovetails  into  the  Christ  of  Experience ;  but  it 
will  make  for  clear  exposition,  if,  according  to 
his  dominant  tendency,  the  modem  Ghristolo- 
gist  be  classed  imder  one  of  these  four  main 
headings.  All  of  these  modem  theories  either 
explicitly  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  defend 
a  Godhead  that  departs  from  the  definitions 
of  the  early  councils  of  the  Church. 

The  Ideal  Christ.—  During  the  17th  century, 
the  Lutheran  theologians  strove  by  scholasticism 
to  defend  Lutheran  Christology,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  union  of  the  two  "natures  of  Christ 


in  bne  divine  Person.  Their  attempts  were 
an  intellectualistic  departure  from  Ltither's 
voluntaristic  theology. 

The  revolt  against  this  array  of  scholastic- 
ism on  the  side  of  Luther  took  place  in  the 
18th  century.  The  pioneer  rebel  was  Kant 
(1724-1804).  He  was  an  anti-intellectualist. 
According  to  him.  pure  reason  can  reach,  not 
the  noumenon,  the  thihg  in  itself,  but  the 
phainomenon,  the  thing  in  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness; and  hence  pure  reason  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  either  of  the  human  or 
the  divine  nature  in  Jesus.  Hence  faith  is  not 
an  act  of  pure  reason  on  the  authority  of  God 
revealing.  Faith  is  an  act  of  the  practical  rea- 
son. Practical  reason  postulates,  by  a  Kantian 
Ought,  the  acceptance  of  the  Man-God;  and 
this  acceptance  b^  the  will  is  the  Kantian  act 
of  faith  in  Chnst  (Consult  Kant,  < Religion 
innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vemunft,* 
Chapter  4).  Kant  had  set  at  naught  things  in 
themselves.  They  are,  but  we  cannot  get  at 
them.  Fichte  (1762-1814)  put  aside  even  the 
Kantian  things  in  themselves.  What  is  the 
use  of  them,  since  we  cannot  get  at  diem? 
The  only  thing  we  know  about  them  is  that  we 
know  nothing  about  them.  It  is  the  I.  the 
Self,  that  makes  the  world.  The  world  is 
whatsoever  self-consciousness  makes  it;  and 
self -consciousness  is  the  Moral  Will,  the 
will  to  act  nobly,  dutifully,  steadfastly,  di- 
vinely. The  human  nature  of  Jesus,  being 
part  of  the  world,  in  Fichtes  Christol- 
ogy^  is  a  limitatioti  of  fhe  Absolute,  the  pro- 
jection of  Moral  Will,  the  I,  the  Self,  into 
time  and  space.  The  incarnation  is  the  union 
of  God  and  man  by  self -consciousness.  The 
Deity  of  Christ  is  impersonal. 

The  Romantic  School. —  Fichte's  explanation 
of  the  world  of  subject  and  object  as  the  ob- 
jectifying of  Moral  Will  led  to  the  Romantic 
School.  This  school  was  started  Inr  a  group 
of  young  men,  all  bom  between  176S  and  1775, 
the  two  Schlegels,  Tiedc,  Novalis,  the  philoso- 
pher Schelling,  and  the  theologian  Schopen- 
hauer. The  Romanticists  substituted  Emotion 
for  the  Moral  Will  of  Fichte,  as  their  imper- 
sonal Deity.  The  world  of  objects  is  what 
emotion  makes  it.  ^  Dream  out  your  world ;  it 
is  a  dream  of  the  inner  life, —  a  projection  of 
Emotion  into  time  and  space.  In  Christ,  the 
Absolute  first  becomes  truly  objective;  his 
Godhead  is  not  that  of  a  Person.  Josiah 
Royce,  late  Alf ord  professor  of  natural  re- 
ligion, moral  philosophy  and  dvil  polity,  at 
Harvard,  always  retained  the  voluntarism  of 
Schopenhauer. 

Hugo  Munsterberg  late  professor  of  Psy- 
chology in  Harvard,  was  likewise  voluntaristic 
in  his  philosophy.  In  seeking  a  substittite  for 
Kant's  noumtnon  —  the  useless  thing-in-itself — 
he  set  down,  as  the  ultimate  category  of  objec- 
tivity, not  Sein,  not  the  being  of  the  thing-in- 
itself ;  nor  Miissen,  riot  the  must-be  of  a  diing 
—  a  universal  necessity  consequent  upon 
scientific  consciousness;  nor  Sollen,  of  the 
Freiburg  school  of  critical  transcehdentalists, 
not  the  ought-tO'be  —  n  necessity  ctjnsequent 
upon  Moral  Will;  but  W alien,  an  over-indi- 
vidual Will,  reminiscent  of  the  Welt  Wille  of 
Schopenhauer.  Nietzsche's  Absolute,  Will 
Power,  is  also  of  the  Romantic  school.  He 
deems  Pontius  Pilate  to  have  been  the  nearest 
approach   to    Superman   in   the   Gospel   story. 
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Hegel  (17704831),  in  his  Absolute  Idealism, 
is  a  monist.  He  identifies  subject  and  object 
in  a  unity  of  all  things;  and  conse^iuently  his 
Deity  is  not  a  Person,  his  Christ  is  an  Idea. 
To  explain  the  world,  that  seems  to  be  out- 
side the  thinking  subject,  Schelling  starts  from 
the  Absolute;  Hegel  starts  from^  the  Idea. 
The  Absolute  is  the  pure  Idea  in  itself ;  Na- 
ture is  the  Idea  manifested:  Spirit  is  the  Idea 
turning  back  on  Itself  —  the  Idea  as  Soul,  So- 
ciety, God.  The  Christ  is  the  supreme  mani- 
festation of  the  Idea.  Among  recent  Neo- 
Hegclians    are    Bradlev,    the    Cairds,    Bishop 


.D'Arcy  of  Down  and  Canon  Inge. 
—     -    •        —  ,._wi] 

up 
forms  of   the  impersonal  Ideal  Christ,  which 


The  Christ  of  Experience. —  While  the  sub- 
jectivism   of    Kant    led    up    to    the    various 


the  foregoing^  pantheists  substituted  for  a  real, 
personal  Chnst,  a  rival  school  of  Christology 
founded  its  views  on  the  existing  fact  of  the 
Christ  and  the  Christian  consciousness  thereof. 
Schleiermacher  (1768-1834)  started  by  (denying 
that  religion  is  a  philosophy  or  any  science  at 
all:  it  is  not  knowing,  but  feeling.  Every  new 
reli^on  is  determined  by  a  new  feeling  or  in- 
tuition of  the  world  outside  the  self.  Christ 
had  such  a  new  intuition.  His  diviniw  lies  in 
a  consciousness  of  mediatorship  and  Godhead. 
He  had  not  eternal  existence,  did  not  rise  from 
the  dead ;  he  is  divine  in  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion he  gives  to  the  Christian  conscience. 
Rothe  (1799-1867)  followed  Schleiermacher  in 
denying  the  identity  of  Christ  with  (Jod  the 
Father,  and  affinning  a  divini^  that  is  found- 
ed on  the  consciousness  that  Jesus  had  of  his 
mission,  and  upon  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  the  worth  of  the  Christ.  Ritschl  (1822- 
89)  followed  in  the  wake  of  Schleiermacher 
and  Rothe;  and  steered  by  the  beacon  of 
Kant  At  first  a  disciple  of  Bauer,  in  the 
search  and  research  for  a  Christ  of  History, 
he  in  time  wearied  of  the  unconscionable  ar- 
bitrariness with  which  his  master  carved  out 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  and  recast  the 
Gospels.  So  Ritschl  harked  back  to  the 
Kantian  Ought,  Since  pure  reason  is  inca* 
pable  of  attaining  to  the  thinff-in-itself,  the 
Christ  in  himself  does  not  matter.  What  mat- 
ters the  categoric  imperative  of  practical 
reason  in  the  realm  of  Christology?  Religious 
knowledge  finds  expression  in  independent  and 
direct  value-judgments  —  in  judgments,  for  in- 
stance, about  the  Christ,  that  are  independent 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  direct  dictate 
of  practical  reason.  By  the  Kantian  Ought,  we 
are  conscious  that  immortal  joy  is  assured  to 
us,  and  that  the  Christ  is  of  value  in  bringing  us 
to  that  end.  No  motives  intervene  to  lead  pure 
reason.  The  appropriation  of  the  CHirist-values 
is  a  direct  and  independent  act  of  faith,  or 
trust,  of  the  will,  RitschUans  are  numerous 
amone  Christological  writers  of  to-day;  such 
are  Weinel,  Widgery,  Fairbaim,  Roberts,  Bur- 
ton, Mathews,  Macmillan,  Amutage. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  Christology  of 
Ritschl  is  that  of  the  Pragmatists.  James, 
Dewey,  Schiller  and  others  unite  in  making 
satisfactoriness  their  variable  criterion  of 
truth ^  and  goodness.  James^  proposes  a  Deity 
that  is  im|)ersona],  and  an  immortality  of  the 
soul -that  is  not  personal.  That  is  good,  in 
matters  religious,  which  works  ^  and,  in  so  far 
forth  as  it  is  satisfactory,  it  is  true.  Logic- 
ally the  variable  Christology  of  pragmatism  is 


whatsoever  works,  gives  satisfaction,  in  one's 
attitude  toward  the  Christ 

The  Christ  of  Ht^l<?ry.— While  the  Christ 
of  p^chology  has  appeared  in  man^^  a  Jesus- 
form,  the  school  of  historical  criticism  in 
Christology  has  been  at  work.  This  school 
starts  with  the  elimination  of  all  elements  of 
sttpernaturalism  —  miracles,  prophecies,  etc. 
The  Virgin  Birth  and  physical  resurrection  of 

iesus  are  assumed  to  be  impossible  and  un- 
istoricaL  A  Christ  of  History  is  sought,  who 
is  not  (jiod,  and  yet  satisfies,  to  explain  the  fact 
of  Christianity.  Strauss  (1808-74)  was  the 
first  to  break  up  the  Grospels  into  historical 
and  mythical  elements.  The  birth  of  the  Bap- 
tist and  of  Jesus;  the  baptism,  temptation  and 
miracles  of  the  Christ;  the  Last  Supper  and 
Resurrection  —  all  these  facts  are  relegated  to 
the  realm  of  mythology.  They  are  myths  in- 
vented to  give  a  supernatural  air  to  Christian- 
ity. Bauer  (1792-1860)  taught  that  Christian- 
ity was  built  upon  faith  in  the  Christ  rather 
than  upon  the  Person  of  Christ.  Saint  Paul, 
not  Jesus,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Cliurch. 
At  first  there  were  two  parties,  the  Pauline 
and  the  Petrine.  The  Petrine  party  believed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  clung  to  Juda- 
ism; from  this  party  came  the  elements  of  the 
New  Testament  that  give  us  a  Christ  of  His- 
tory. The  Pauline  party  divorced  Tudaism, 
aimed  at  a  universal  faith,  superadded  the  su- 
pernatural elements,  was  victorious  over  its 
Petrine  rivals  and  founded  Cliristianity  with  all 
the  supernaturalism  contained  in  Romans, 
1  and  2  Corinthians  and  (^alatians.  Renan 
(1823-92)  was  free  from  the  dogmatic  vio- 
lence of  Strauss  against  supernatural  religion, 
made  no  attempt  to  explain  Christianity  as  the 
work  of  Paul,  and  presented  to  his  readers  a 
simple,  loving,  lovable,  (jod- fearing,  deluded 
saint  and  fanatic,  as  the  Christ  of  History. 
Drawing  upon  the  ideas  of  Daniel  and  other 
Messianic  writers  of  the  (3ld  Testament,  Jesus 
became  fascinated  and  inspired  with  the  delu- 
sion that  he  was  the  Messiah.  On  this  account 
he  practised  pious  frauds  to  sate  the  desire  folk 
had  of  the  miraculous ;  and  was  so  misled  by 
fanaticism  as  even  to  desire  death.  Among  re- 
cent writers.  Dr.  Adolf  Hamack,  of  Berlin 
Universit)r,  while  taking  great  pains  to  prove 
the  genuineness  of  tne  Apostolic  writings, 
deems  them  to  be  records  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Christian  conscience  from  the  death  of 
Christ  to  the  close  of  the  New  Testament 
canon.  His  Christ  of  History  is  so  stripped, 
not  only  of  supernatural  power,  but  even  of 
natural  ability,  as  not  to  measure  up  to  the  stat- 
ure of  Socrates  and  Aristotle.  Wellhauscn,  of 
Gottingen,  strips  the  Christ  of  History  of  even 
the  noble  sentiment  which  inculcates  forgive- 
ness of  injuries.  This  fundamental  element  of 
Christiani^,  together  with  the  parables  where- 
in it  is  taught,  are  all  said  to  belong  to  a  time 
later  than  that  of  the  Weilhausen  Christ  of 
History.  Schmiedel,  of  Zurich,  sifts  the  (jos- 
pel  narrative  down  to  nine  passages,  the  fa- 
mous pillar-passages,  upon  which  he  builds  up 
his  Christ  of  History,  The  historical  worth 
of  these  nine  passages  is  admitted  as  a  start, 
because  Schmiedel  tninks  that  they  rather  de- 
grade than  exalt  Jesus. 

The  Eschatological  Christ. —  The  eschato- 
logical  sayings  of  Jesus  —  i.e.,  the  prophecies 
that  have  to  do  with  the  end  of  the  world  — 
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have  led  some  to  look  upon  the  Christ  of  His- 
tory as  a  fanatic,  a  dupe  to  his  expectation 
that,  before  his  death,  the  world  would  end  in 
a  cataclysmic  upheaval  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  He  died  a  failure. 
The  expectation  was  not  fulfilled.  His  follow- 
ers were  up  against  the  alternative  of  admit- 
ting that  failure  or  of  making  him  out  to  have 
been  God.  Either  duped  or  duping,  they  pre- 
ferred the  latter  alternative.  Thus  began  the 
evolution  of  the  Christian  conscience  which 
{^ve  us  Christianity  in  its  present  form.  Such 
is  the  Christolo^  of  Johann  Weiss,  Schweit- 
zer, Loisy,  Tyrrell,  Burkitt  and  Lake. 

The  Mythic  Christ. —  The  radical  and  de- 
structive reconstruction  of  the  life  of  Jesus  — 
inaugurated  by  Strauss,  and  maintained  by 
Bossuet,  Neumann  and  the  above-mentioned 
critics  —  has  left  so  little  of  fact  to  the  critical 
Christ  of  History,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  radicals  throwing  over  the  very  existence 
of  an  historical  Jesus.  Jensen,  of  Marburg, 
sees  in  the  Gospels  a  mere  carrying  on  of 
Babylonian  mythology.  Other  members  of  the 
Pan-Babylonian  school,  who  class  the  Christ 
as  a  Babylonian  Jesus-myth,  are  Jeremias, 
Drews,  Gunkel  and  Kalthof.  W.  B.  Smith,  of 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  holds  that  the 
Jesus-cult  took  its  rise  from  a  Judaeo-pagan 
source  that  is  indicated  by  the  two  titles  Jesus 
Christ.  ^Neither  of  these  titles  originally 
meant  an  earthly  man:  both  certainly  desig- 
nated a  deity.  The  latter  seems  to  be  chiefly 
Jewish;  whereas  the  former  is  at  least  half 
foreign.*  Cf.  Der  vorchristliche  Jesus,     (1911) 

p.   XV. 
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CHRISTOPHB,  krcs-tof,  Henri,  king  of 
Haiti:  b.  Grenada,  West  Indies,  1767;  d.  8  Oct. 
1820.  He  was  an  African  slave  who  received 
his  freedom  as  a  reward  of  faithful  service. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  negro  insurrection  in 
San  Domingo,  1801,  he  became  one  of  its 
leaders,  and  attracted  by  his  energy  and  ability 
the  attention  of  Toussaint  TOuverture,  who 
conferred  upon  him  a  divisional  military  com- 
mand. After  the  deposition  of  Toussaint 
(Thristophe  served  under  his  successor,  Des- 
salines,  and  waged  a  war  of  increasing  ferocity 
against  the  French,  who  in  1803  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  island.  In  1811  (Thristoohe  ob- 
tained undisputed  possession  of  a  portion  of 


the  island,  and  was  proclaimed  Henri  I,  king  of 
Haiti.  His  reign  was  despotic  and  sanguinary. 
CHRISTOPHER,  Saint,  a  saint  whose 
name  and  feast  are  celebrated,  but  whose  his- 
tory is  little  known.  He  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Syria  or  Cificia,  who  was 
baptized  by  Saint  Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  Asia 
Minor  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  ceniury. 
Relics  of  him  are  found  in  several  places,  prin- 
cipally in  Spain.  The  Eastern  Church  cele- 
brates his  festival  on  9  May;  the  Western  on 
25  July.  His  intercession  was  particularly 
sought  in  the  time  of  the  plague.  Christopher 
literally  means  *bcarer  of  Christ*  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  giant,  bearing  the  child  Jesu> 
upon  his  shoulders  over  a  stream,  which  refers 
to  a  legend  of  this  saint. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH,  pseudonym  of 
John  Wilson,  the  Scotch  author  (q.v.). 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  Safait  (commonly 
called  Saint  Kitt's),  West  Indies,  an  island  of  \ 
the  Lesser  Antilles  or  Leeward  Islands,  100 
miles  northwest  of  Guadeloupe,  discovered  by  i 
Columbus  in  1493 ;  23  miles  in  length,  averaging 
about  5  miles  in  breadth  and  having  an  area  of 
65  square  miles.  It  produces  sugar,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  yams,  onions  and  other  vegetables, 
as  wdl  as  pineapples,  bananas,  custard-apples, 
cocoanuts  and  various  other  fruits.  Mount 
Misery,  the  highest  elevation,  rises  4,100  feet. 
The  flora  and  fauna  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
West  Indies  generally,  among  the  latter  being 
a  species  of  small  monkey.  The  climate  is 
considered  to  be  ver>r  healthful.  This  island  is 
divided  into  nine  parishes,  Basseterre  being  the 
capital,  with  a  population  of  8,160.  It  was 
coloniied  hy  the  English  in  1623.  Pop.  of  the 
island  26,^. 

CHRISTOPULOS       ATHANASIOS, 

Greek  lyric  poet:  b.  Kastoria,  Macedonia,  1772; 
d.  Wallachia,  29  Jan.  1847.  He  studied  medicine 
and  the  sciences  at  Budapest,  and  finally  settled 
at  Hermannstadt  in  Transylvania.  An  epi- 
curean in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  un- 
concerned for  the  fate  of  his  country,  he  lived 
only  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetites  and 
celebrated  sensual  indulgences  in  his  ^Erotika 
and  Bacchika,'  or  ^Love  and  Drinldng  Songs,^ 
which  have  been  several  times  collected  and 
printed  under  the  title  of  ^Lyrilo.*  Though 
partly  modeled  upon  Anacreon  and  the  songs 
of  Piron,  Desaugiers  and  other  French  autl^ors, 
they  display  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  ten- 
derness and  grace,  as  to  give  their  author  a 
high  place  among  the  poets  of  his  nation  and 
entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the  modern  Anacreon. 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  (generally  called 
the  Blue-coat  School,  from  the  costume  of  the 
pupils),  a  school  in  London,  founded  by  Ed- 
ward VI,  for  supporting  poor  orphans.  There 
used  to  be  from  1,000  to  1,200  boys  and  girls  at 
this  establishment  receiving  instruction,  board 
and  clothing,  the  girls  being  comparatively  few 
in  number.  The  ages  varied  from  8  or  10  to  15 
or  16,  five  of  the  best  scholars  being  sent  each 
year  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  An  entirely 
new  scheme  of  management  came  into  opera- 
tion in  1891,  according  to  which  the  preparatory 
school  (established  in  1683  at  Hertford)  has 
120  pupils,  the  boarding-school  for  boys  700 
and  the  girls'  school  350;  a  aay-school  for  600 
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boys  and  anoAer  for  400  girls  being  also  pro- 
vided for.  No  Blue-coat  boy  ever  wears  a  hat 
or  cap  winter  and  summer.  They  wear  knee- 
breeches,  yellow  stockings  and  long  blue  coats 
with  a  leather  belt.  Entrance  to  the  Hospital 
Schools  is  partly  by  nomination  or  presenta- 
tion, i>artly  by  competition;  and  in  regard  to 
two-thirds  of  the  scholars,  fees  ranging  from 
ilO  to  £20  may  be  charged  if  the  parents  or 
relatives  are  judged  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  child's  education  and  maintenance.  Numer- 
ous exhibitions  and  prizes  still  remain,  includ- 
ing exhibitions  to  the  universities.  Situated 
in  Newgate  street,  London,  since  the  16th  cen- 
tury, Christ's  Hospital  was  pulled  down  a  few 
years  ago  and  the  institution  removed  to 
Horsham.  The  new  general  post-office  noW 
stands  upon  the  old  site.  Camden,  Stillingfleet, 
Coleridge,    Charles    Lamb    and    other    distin- 

Siished  men  received  their  education  at  Christ^s 
ospital. 
CHRISrS  THORN,  a  small  thorny  shrub 
of  the  order  Rhamnacea,  or  buckthorn  family. 
It  is  common  in  the  southeast  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  especially  in  Palestine.^  The  fruit 
has  a  singular  appearance,  resembling  a  head 
with  a  braad-riimned  hat.  The  spines  are  long 
and  sharp,  growing  on  slender  vine-4ike  branches 
which  are  easily  plaited,  the  flowers  rose-shaped. 
The  plant  denves  its  name  from  its  being  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  the  plant  from  which  the 
crown  of  thorns  was  made  which  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  our  Saviour.  The  fruit  is  called 
jujube. 

CHRISTY,  krts'tl^  Charles,  American  min- 
strel: b.  New  York  1828;  d.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
13  Feb.  1897.  He  was  an  actor  from  boyhood, 
supporting  Forrest  and  Macready  as  well  as 
singing  on  the  minstrel  stage. 

CHRISTY,  Howard  Chandler,  American 
illustrator:  b.  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  10  Jan. 
1873.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ouncan's  Falls,  Ohio  j  went  to  New  York  in 
1893,  studied  at  the  National  Academy  and  the 
Art  Students*  League  under  Chase.  He  first 
attracted  attention  with  his  illustrations  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  published  in  Scribner's 
and  Harpe/s  magazines  and  in  Collier^s  Weekly , 
gaining  especial  prominence  with  his  <Men  of 
the  Army  and  Navy>  series  and  a  portrait  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  He  is,  however,  best  known 
for  his  charming  illustrations  of  the  works  of 
such  authors  as  the  late  Richard  Harding  Davis 
and  has  created  a  picturesque  and  romantic  type 
of  society  women  peculiarly  his  own.  He  pre- 
fers black  and  white,  but  has  also  worked  with 
success  in  color. 

CHRODEGANG,  or  GODEGRAND, 
Saint,  bishop  of  Metz:  b.  about  700;  d.  Metz, 
6  March  766^  He  was  a  native  of  Hosbania 
(Bel^an  Limburg)  and  a  descendant  of  a  ^'^ 
tmguished  family  among  the  Ripuarian  Franks. 
Pepin  the  Short,  in  74^  appointed  him  bishop 
of  Metz;  in  753  he  conducted  the  Pope  on  a 
journey  from  Rome  to  Gaul;  and  in  764 
brought  from  Rome  the  relics  presented  by  the 
Pope  to  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Gaul. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  rule  ^Vita  Canonica.^ 

CHROM ATBS.   See  Chsomium. 

CHROMATIC,  in  music,  a  succession  of 
semitones,  ascending  or  descending.  The 
chromatic  semitone  is  the  interval  "between  any 


given  note  and  that  same  note  raised  by  a  sharp 
or  lowered  by  a  flat.  The  chromatic  scale  con- 
sists of  13  tones,  the  8  scale  tone  and  the  5 
intermediate.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the 
term  •  chromatic  was  adopted  because  the 
Greeks  were  tn  the  habits  of  designating  the 
intermediate  tones  by  characters  of  various 
colors. 

CHROMATIN,  krd'm^-tin,  a  subsUnce  in 
the  nucleus  of  a  cell  which  is  readily  stained  by 
certain  reagents,  such  as  carmine,  hematoxylin 
and  suffranin,  so  as  to  be  distinguished  from 
the^  other  substance  called  achromatin  or  linin. 
This  chromatin  is  made  up  of  minute  spherical 
or  rod-like  particles  called  ^chromosomes.^ 
The  latter  bodies  in  the  course  of  cell-division 
are  of  equal  size  in  the  same  cell  and  their 
number  is  the  same  in  all  the  cells  of  all  the 
tissdes  of  the  same  species.  The  chromatin  par- 
ticles are  of  Especial  interest  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  the  bearers  of  heredity  and  are 
thus  thou^t  to  form  the  physical  basis  of  this 
unknown  property  of  organic  life.    See  Herei)- 

ITY. 

CHROMATOPHORB,  a  pigment  ceU.  The 
possibility  of  change  of  color  in  the  diameleon, 
frogs,  the  squid,  etc,  is  due  to  certain  cells  in 
•the  cutis  which  are  filled  with  pigment.  These 
pigment-cells  are  called  chromatophores,  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  light  may  expatnd  or  con- 
tract When  expanded  .they  are  highly  ramified 
and  when  contracted  are  roundish.  The  pig- 
ment differs  in  different  individuals  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  being  yellow,  brown, 
black  and  at  times  even  red  or  green.  In  the 
goby  (a  fish),  the  chromatophores,  which  are 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow  when  distended,  be- 
come orange  when  contracted;  while  the  orange 
or  red  ones,  when  'shrunk,  become  brown  or 
even  blade  In  the  same  fish  a  still  different 
kind  of  chromatophores  are  filled  with  irides- 
cent crystals  of  marvelous  delicacy,  which  in 
expansion  become  visible  as  spots  of  metallic 
sheen.  It  is  on  the  distribution  and  different 
depth  in  the  skin  of  the  chromatophores  that 
the  pattern  of  markings  of  the  skin  of  change- 
able animals  depend.  The  common  squid  is 
very  beatilifully  tinted,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope the  chromatophores  can  be  seen  dilating 
ana  contracting,  giving  off  a  remarkable  play 
of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  value  of 
this  power,  which  is  under  control,  is  that  it 
gives  the  animal  means  of  concealment  by 
adapting  its  color  to  that  of  its  surroundings. 

CHROMATOPSIA,  in  pathology,  sigm- 
nifics  colored  vision,  or  an  abnormal  state  of 
the  vision  in  which  colors  present  themselves 
independently  of  the  color  sensations  usually 
experienced.  These  sensations  are  unnatural 
and  generally  they  are  only  tem]>orary.  They 
may  be  caused  by  drugs,  medicines  or  some 
temporarily  abnonnal  condition  of  the  organ 
of  sense  or  that  of  vision.  Frequently  objects 
ai^ear  tinted  with  certain  colors,  through  which 
the  original  color  may  even  appear  dimly.  See 
Cokx>r-Blinonbss. 

CHROMATROPB,  kro'ma-trop,  or 
CHROMOTROPE,  -md-,  a  toy  consisting  of 
a  disc  painted  with  arcs  of  circles  in  brilliant 
colors  m  such  a  manner  that  when  the  disc  is 
revolved  centrifugal  or  centripetal  streams  of 
color  seem  to  flow  throngh  it.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  an  attachment  for  a  magic  Ian- 
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tern,  by  which,  on  the  revolution  of  two  painted 
discs  of  glass,  kaleidoscopic  effects  are  pro- 
jected on  the  screen. 

CHROMATYPB,  a  photographic  picture 
in  which  the  paper  employed  has  been  sensitized 
by  some  of  the  salts  of  chromium. 

CHROME  GREEN,  the  green  oxide  or 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  forming  a  green  pig- 
ment used  bv  enamelers.  It  is  also  employed 
by  dyers  and  calico-i>rinters  as  a  mordant.  A 
hydrated  variety,  Cr«0^2HjO,  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  is  known  as  *Guignet's  green* 
or  •emerald  green.*  •Amaudon's  ^een*  con- 
tains some  phosphoric  acid  in  addition.  These 
are  now  used  instead  of  the  poisonous  greens 
prepared  from  arsenic  as  a  base.     See  Cmo- 

MIUM. 

CHROME  IRON  ORB.  See  Chromitc; 
Mineral  Production  of  the  United  States. 

CHROMIC  ACID.    See  Chromium. 

CHROMITE,  or  CHROMIC  IRON,  the 

only  important  ore  of  the  metal  chromium 
and  the  source  of  all  of  the  chromium  salts. 
Chemically  considered  it  is  a  chromate  of 
ferrous  iron  FeCriO«,  but  it  is  usually  classified 
by  mineralogists  among  the  oxides  ot  the  spinel 
group  as  a  comi>ound  of  iron  protoxide,  with 
diromium  sesquioxide.  having  the  formula 
FeO.CraO^  The  metals  are  often  in  part  re- 
placed b)^  magnesium,  aluminum  and  ferric 
iron,  as  in  the  varieties  magnochromite  from 
Silesia  and  mitchellite  from  Webster,  N.  C 
The  composition  of  the  mineral  thus  approaches 
the  chromiferous  variety  of  spinel,  piootite. 
Chromite  has  a  hardness  of  5.5  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  4.32  to  4.57.  It  is  usuall3r  a  granular- 
massive^  black,  opaque,  metallic  mineral,  much 
resembling  magnetite.  It  has,  however,  a  dark- 
brown  streak  and  is  readily  distinguished  from 
all  blade  minerals  by  fusing  it  with  borax  and 
salt  of  phosphorus,  the  bead  thus  obtained  as- 
suming an  emerald-green  color  on  cooling.  It 
is  further  identified  by  its  invariable  occurrence 
in  serpentine  or  olivine  rocks.  It  is  often 
disseminated  in  grains,  or  rarely  in  small  octa- 
hedral crystals,  and  thus  upon  the  disintegrati-^n 
of  the  rock  the  grains  are  washed  into  the 
streams  and  adjoining  bottom-lands.  Prior  to 
1884  it  was  extensively  mined  near  Baltimore, 
also  at  Texas,  Pa.,  and  in  California,  North 
Carolina  and  Wyoming. 

The  production  of  chromite  in  the  United 
States  experienced  a  notable  expansion  in  1916, 
in  the  output  of  47,035  long  tons —  more  than 
15  times  the  previous  record  output  of  3,2SBO 
tons,  mined  in  1915.  This  was  due  primarily 
to  the  tmprecedented  demand  for  chrome  steel 
.  for  war  purposes,  but  also  in  large  measure 
to  the  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage  from  Africa 
and  Oceania,  which  countries  had  heretofore 
been  depended  on  as  the  chief  sources  of  sup- 
ply. However,  in  spite  of  this  difficulty  in  trans- 
portation, the  importation  was  115,945  tons,  a 
gain  of  39,490  tons,  or  nearly  52  per  cent 

The  United  States*  prochiction  came  prin- 
cipally from  California,  which  yielded  92  per 
cent  of  the  cotmtry*s  total,  the  remaining  8  per 
cent  being  nearly  all  from  Oregon,  with  small 
additions  from  Maryland  and  Wyoming.  Chro- 
mite is  found  in  deposits  of  serpentine,  where 
the  latter  has  been  disintegrated  by  weather 
and  erosion.    The  black  grains  and  boulders  of 


the  chromite  accumulate  in  the  surface  sou, 
and  in  concentrated  masses,  in  connection  with 
magnetite,  in  the  black  sands  of  the  streams 
and  beaches.  In  quality  the  California  chro- 
mite ranges  up  to  48  per  cent  of  chromic  oxide, 
and  the  Oregon  mineral  up  to  56  per  cent. 

The  importations  of  chromic  iron  ore  into 
the  United  States  in  1916  were  as  follows: 
From  Rhodesia,  61,850  tons:  from  New  Cale- 
donia (French  Oceania),  J3,936  tons;  from 
Canada,  12,220  tons;  and  from  Greece,  7,000 
tons.  Asia  Minor  formerly  supplied  the 
United  States  with  about  10,000  tons  of  chro- 
mite annually,  but  since  Turkey  entered  the 
European  war  that  source  has  been  cut  off. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  war  demand 
Canada's  output  of  chromite  has  been  very 
largely  increased,  and  her  exports  of  the  ore 
to  the  United  States  in  1916  exceeded  those  of 
1914  by  more  than  2,300  per  cent.  Consult 
California  State  Mining  Bureau  ^Bulletin  38> 
(Sacramento  1906) ;  Dolbcar,  S.  H-  <The  Na- 
ture of  Cliromic  Iron  Deposits*  (Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  21  April  1917) ;  United  States 
(geological  Survey,  <  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  1916>  (Pt  I). 

CHROMIUM  (Gr.  XP^f^a  «color,»  in  al- 
lusion to  the  colors  exhibited  by  its  compounds), 
a  metallic  element  discovered  in  1797  by  Vau- 
quelin,  in  the  native  chromate  of  lead  of  Si- 
beria, and  afterward  found  combined  with  iron. 
The  metal  itself  has  never  been  prepared  in 
larae  quantities,  but  it  can  be  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  by  carbon  in  the  electric 
furnace.  It  is  also  obuined  by  heating  the 
anhydrous  sesquichloride  of  chromium  with 
zinc,  potassium  or  sodium.  In  nature  it  occurs 
most  abundantl)r  as  the  mineral  diromite 
(FeO.CrsOt),  which  is  often  found  as  a  segre- 
gation in  ultrabasic  rocks  such  as  peridotite. 

Most  of  the  world's  supply  has  come  from 
New  Caledonia,  Rhodesia,  Turkey  and  Greece. 
In  the  United  States  California  leads,  though 
there  has  been  a  small  output  from  Wyoming 
and  from  Maryland.  Cliromium  is  extremely 
hard,  of  a  grayish-^hite  color  and  less  fusible 
than  platinum.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  Cr,  and 
its  atomic  weight  is  52.1  if  0=16.  and  51.7  if 
H  *=  1.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6.5  to  6.8 
and  its  specific  heat  is  about  0.1,  though  the 
latter  constant  has  not  been  determined  with 
precision.  Once  separated  from  oxygen,  it  does 
not  readilv  combine  with  it  afpin.  It  oxidizes 
superficially,  however,  upon  being  heated  in  adr, 
and  it  decomposes  steam  at  a  red  heat. 

Chromium  forms  four  different  oxides, 
whose  formulae  are  respectively  CrO  (chro- 
mium monoxide) ;  CriOt  (chromium  sesqui- 
oxide) ;  CrO.CriOt  (chromo-chromic  oxide) ; 
and  CrOt  (chromium  trioxide).  Of  these  the 
first  two  act  as  bases^  each  yielding  a  series  of 
salts  with  various  aads.  Those  salts  that  are 
derived  from  the  monoxide^  CrO,  are  called 
•chromous*  compounds;  while  those  that  are 
derived  from  the  sesquioxide,  CraOs,  are  called 
•chromic*  compounds.  Chromium  sulphate, 
Cra(S04)t,  forms  a  series  of  alums  with  the 
sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  the  ele- 
ment behaving  in  this  respect  like  aluminum. 
(See  Alum).  Chromo-chromic  oxide  is  not 
chemically  active.  Chromium  trioxide,  CrO», 
dissolves  in  water  with  the  formation  of  an 
add,  .HiCrO«,  which  is  called  'chromic  acid.* 
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and  IS  of  great  interest  to  the  chemist  Chromic 
acid  forms  a  series  of  definite  salts  that  are 
known  as  •chromates.*  One  of  the  best  known 
of  these  is  chromate  of  lead,  PbCrO*.  which 
is  used  as  a  pi^ent  under  the  name  of  ^chrome 
yellow,*  and  is  formed  by  precipitating  chro- 
mate of  potassium  by  a  soluble  salt  of  lead 
Potassium  bichromate,  KJCuOi,  or  KaCrO«CrOn 
is  another  extremely  important  salt  of  chro- 
mic acid;  it  is  used  as  a  depolarizer  in  electric 
batteries,  as  a  bleaching  ^d  oxidizing  agent 
and  as  a  convenient  starting-point  in  the  manu- 
facture of  many  of  the  chromium  compounds. 
It  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  rendering 
gelatine  insoluble  u^on  exposure  to  light,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  used  in  various  photo- 
graphic processes. 

Chromium  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  as  it  is  found  that  the 
addition  of  less  than  1  per  cent  of  chromium 
materially  increases  the  strength,  hardness  and 
elasticity  of  the  product  , 

In  medicine  cnromic  acid  and  potassium 
bichromate  are  used.  The  acid  is  emploved  as 
a  caustic;  the  bichromate  is  now  rarely  em- 
ployed because  of  its  irritant  properties* 

Poisoning  by  chromium  compounds  is  simi- 
lar to  that  caused  by  other  metallic  poisons. 
The  drinking  of  battpry  fluid  is  the  usuau  mo^e. 
There  is  severe  gastro-enteritis,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing of  yellowish  bloody  matter,  diarrhoea,  pain, 
colic,  tenesinus,  great  orostration,  muscular 
cramps,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  bloody  urine 
(perhaps  suppression  of  this  secretion),  feeble 
and  irregular  breathing,  with  coma  or  convul- 
sions preceding  death.  A  fatal  ending  may 
occur  m  from  4  to  15  hours.  At  times  this 
result  may  be  delayed  and  symptoms  referable 
to  degenerative  processes  in  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys appear.  Treatment  is  by  prompt  and  con- 
tinued washing  of  the  stomach.  Bismuth  sub- 
nitrate  is  indicated  in  the  after  treatment,  which 
is  symptomatic. 

CHROMIUM,    or    CHROME    STSBL. 

See  Chromite;  and  Chromium. 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY,  a  method 
of  producing  a  colored  or  tinted  lithographic 
picture  by  using  various  stones  having  different 
portions  of  the  picture  drawn  upon  them  with 
inks  of  various  colors  and  so  arranged  as  to 
blend  into  a  complete  picture.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  20  diflFcrent  colors  are  employed.  It 
-was  invented  by  Alois  Senefeldcr,  of  Prague, 
between  1796  and  1800.  An  outline  drawing 
ts  first,  traced,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
various  stones,  one  for  each  color.  The  artist 
puts  in  the  colors,  with  soap,  of  the  tints  re- 
quired. Next  die  slab  is  put  upon  a  press  and 
carefully  damped  with  a  sponge,  after  which 
the  oil  color  is  applied  with  a  leather  roller. 
The  parts  of  the  slsm  whidh  contain  no  drawing, 
being  wet;  resist  the  ink,  while  the  drawing 
itself,  beiifg  oily,  repels  the  water  while  retain- 
ing the  cdor.  In  printtng,  the  liiditer  shades 
are  printed  6f!  first  and  me  dailcest  last  See 
Lithography. 

CHROMOSOMB.  The  entire  body  of  an 
animal  or  plant  is  built  up  of  cells ;  each  cell 
cotlsists  of  protoplasm  and  a  nucleus  and  is 
usually  surrotmded  by  a  cell  wall;  the  nucleus 
consists  of  ^romatin  and  its  derivatives.  Dur- 
ing nuclear  division  the  chromatin  appears  in 
the  form  of  definite  jiieces  called  chromosomes. 


This  name,  meaning  color  bodies,  was  given 
because  the  pieces  stain  intensely  with  certain 
dves.  The  general  appearance  of  chromatin  in 
the  resting  nucleus  is  shown  in  Fig.  lA; 
Fig.  IB  shows  the  chromatin  after  it  has  as- 
sumed the  form  of  definite  chromosomes  during 
the  division  of  the  nucleus. 


Pig.  1. —  Two  oells  from  the  root  tip  of  an  onion.  Arresting 
condition.  B,  early  itage  of  division,  p,  protoplasm; 
M,  nudeut;  c,  chronkisoine. 

Since  1880  investigations  dealing  with  chro- 
matin in  the  resting  condition,  but  more  par- 
ticularism with  nuclear  division  when  the 
chromatin  is  obviously  in  the  form  of  chromo- 
somes, have  increased  in  number  and  in  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  .their  details.  For  a 
diagrammatic  outline  of  nuclear  division  and 
the  behavior  of  the  chromosomes  during  this 
process,  see  the  article  on  Cell.  In  regard  to 
the  deta^  of  nuclear  division,  there  have  been 
two  strongly  defended  theories,  one  of  which 
may  be  called  the  Jiain-chromomere  theory  and 
the  other  the  vacuolization  theory.  The  first 
asstmies  that  the  chromatin  is  in  the  form  of 
granules  rather  regularly  arranged  upon  or 
embedded  in  a  substratum  called  linin.  The 
granules,  or  chromomeres,  divide  and  their 
division  splits  the  linin  thread,  so  that  each 
chromosome  produces  two  new  chromosomes 
(Fig.  2). 


.••C  •' 


Pig.  2— Diagrammatic  representation  of  a  single  chromosome 
according  to  the  linfa^chromomere  theory.  A,  single 
chromosome  consisting  of  a  linin  band.  /.  and  chromo- 
meres, c.  B.  the  chronoomeres  have  divided.  C.  the 
linin  has  split  between  the  two  pairs  of  chromomeres, 
so  that  two  new  chromosomes  have  been  formed. 

All  the  chro^iosomes  of  the  nucleus  divide 
simultaneously  and  are  distributed  so  that  each 
of  the  two  j^ew  nuclei  not  only  receives  half  of 
the  chromatin  of  the  preceding  nucleus,  but 
half  of  each  chromosome.  This  theory  is 
satisfying  to  the  philosophical  mind,  but  prac- 
ticall^r  all  botanists  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  supported  by  the  facts.  Most 
botanists  accept  tfte  vacuolization  theory.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  vacuoles  appear  in  each 
chromoS9me  and  increase  both  in.  number  and 
extent  until  the  group  of  vacuolated  chromo- 
somes constitutes  the  familiar  network  of  the 
resting  nucleus,    llius,  there  is  only  one  sub- 
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stance,  the  chromatin.  The  substance  which 
in  the  other  theory  is  called  linin  is  only  the 
more  attenuated  portion  of  the  chromatin.  As 
division  begins  the  attenuated  portions  are 
withdrawn  and  the  chromatin  condenses  until 
the  solid  chromatin  thread  appears.  This  thread 
splits  longitudinally,  by  some  mechanism  not 
vet  known;  then  the  thread,  already  spHt, 
breaks  up  into  pairs  of  chromosomes  and  one 
member  of  each  pair  goes  to  each  of  the  new 
nuclei. 

There  arc  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  chromosome  maintains  its  identity  from  one 
cell  generation  to  another  throughout  the  whole 
life  of  the  plant  or  animal.  The  number  of 
chromosomes  is  practically  constant  for  a  given 
species;  e.g.,  in  vegetative  tissues,  the  lily  has 
24,  trillium  12,  canna  6,  the  mole  cricket  12  and 
man  has  24.  If  the  nucleus  of  an  egg  be  re- 
moved and  a  single  sperm  introduced  the  nuclei 
of  the  resulting  embryo  have  only  half  the 
normal  number  of  chromosomes.  If  a  normal 
egg  be  fertilized  by  two  sperms,  the  resulting 
embryo  shows  one-third  more  chromosomes 
than  the  normal.  If  the  two  species  with  dif^ 
ierent  chromosome  numbers  be  crossed,  the 
resulting  embryo  shows  a  number  ecrual  to  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  found  in  the  sperm  and 
the  egg.  Some  very  competent  investigators 
claim  they  can  see  the  chromosomes  outlined 
in  the  network  of  the  resting  nucleus.  Still 
further  evidence  might  be  cited  to  proVe  that 
th€  chromosome  is  a  permanent  organ  of  the 
cell. 

The  number  of  chromosomes  is  doubled  by 
the  union  of  the  sperm  and  the  egf^  during  fer- 
tilization. At  some  subsequent  ^int  in  the  life 
history,  before  sperms  and  eggs  are  formed 


Pig.  3  — Diagram  of  the  reduction  diyinons.  A  and  B. 
two  stagea  in  the  fiiM  division;  C.  a  stage  in  the  seoond 
division.  A  reprcaenta  a  pair  cA  fused  chromoaomea, 
one  member  of  the  pair  consisting  of  a  and  b,  the  other 
of  c  and  d,  B,  the  two  members  of  the  pair  are  being 
separated.  C.  the  next  diviason.  the  two  parts  of  each 
member  of  the  pair  are  being  separated. 

again,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of. 
chromosomes.  The  most  generally  accepted 
view  is  that  the  reduction  is  due  to  the  fusion 
of  chromosomes  in  pairs.  The  number  becomes 
reduced  during  two  peculiar  successive  divir 
sions,  called  the  reduction  divisions   (Fig.  3). 


Most  botanists  and  manv  zoologists  believe 
that  the  chromosome  is  the  sole  bearer  of 
hereditary  characters.  The  male  and  female 
at  fertilization  contribute  not  only  equal 
amounts  of  chromatin  but,  in  most  cases,  the 
^ame  number  of  chromosomes;  and  this  is  the 
only  equal  contribution.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the 
tilv,  the  male  contributes  nothing  but  a  nucleus, 
which  consists,  essentially,  of  chromosomes.  If 
the  nucleus  of  an  egg  be  removed  and  the 
sperm  of  another  species  be  introduced  the 
resulting  embryo  has  only  the  characters  of 
the  sperm  parent.  Other  evidence  might  be 
iadded.  It  has  been  established  that  the  chromo- 
somes are  not  all  alike  and  that  different  chro- 
mosomes may  have  different  functions.  In 
insects,  and  in  some  other  forms,  it  has  been 
shown  that  one  chromosome,  differing  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  rest  is  concerned  in  the 
determination  of  sex  (See  Pi.ants,  Sex  in). 
In  mutation  (q.v.)  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
chromosome  content  of  the  nuclei  of  the  mu- 
tating form  differs  from  that  of  the  parent 
plant  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  change  in 
the  chromatin  was  the  cause  of  the  mutation. 

Bibliography.— Wilson,  E.  B.,  <The  Cell  in 
Development  and  Inheritance*;  Hertwig,  O., 
<The  Cell.*  Also  many  articles  since  1895  in 
various  journals,  especially  The  Botanical  Ga- 
zette, Annals  of  Botany,  La  Cellule,  Jt^rhucher 
fUr  wissenschaftliche  Botanik,  Journal  of  Mor- 
phology. 3ind  Archivjur  Zellforschung. 

C^HARLEs  J.  Chamberlain, 
Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

CHROMOSPHERE,  the  ga^ous  envelope 
which  exists  round  the  body  of  the  sun,  through 
which  the  lip^ht  of  the  photosphere,  ,an  inner 
envelope  of  uicandescent  matter,  passes.  Dur- 
ing total  eclipses  it  is  observed  that  a  red-col- 
ored envelope  surrounds  the  sun  and  shoots  up 
to  great  distances  from  the  surface.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  recognized  by  Secchi;  and 
the  projecting  portions  of  it  are  commonlv  de- 
scribed as  'red-colored  protuberances*  ana*red 
flames.*  To  this  red  envelope  the  name 
'chromosphere*  was  given  by  Lockyer.  The 
light  from  it  is  much  fainter  than  that  from 
the  photosphere;  and  till  1868^  when  M.  Jans- 
sen  and  Mr.  Lockyer  almost  simultaneously 
pointed  out  a  method  of  viewing  it,  it  was 
never  seen  except  during  eclipses.     See  Sun. 

The  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  was 
first  observed  in  1868  during  the  Indian  total 
eclipse^  and  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  bright  lines,  and  conspicuous*  among 
them  those  of  hydrogen.  The  light  of  the 
chromosphere  was  thus  proved  to  be  due  to 
masses  of  tncandesceut  vapor  or  gas,  hydro- 
gen forming  a  large  part  of  the  whole. 

Since  the  inventicoi  of  the  Janssen-Lockjrer 
method  of  observing,  as  it  is  called  very  re- 
markable advances  nave  been  maae  in  our 
knowledge  of  solar  physics,  discoveries  quite 
unthougbt-of  having  followed.  The  observa- 
tions are  made  by  means  of  a  combined  tele- 
scope and  spectrosco]^.  A.  ^tcctrosoope  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope,  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope  being  placed  at  the 
principal  focus  of  the  object-glass  of  the  tele- 
scope. The  slit  is  capable  of  being  moved  in 
such  a  way  that  any  particular  band  of  the 
im§ge  formed  in  the  object-glass  of  the  tele- 
scope may  be  examinea  by  the  spectroscope 
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The  spectroscope  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  chromosphere  must  have  the 
greatest  possible  dispersive  power,  and  requires 
for  this  purpose  a  very  long  train  of  prisms. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  spectrum  of 
the  chromosphere  consists  of  a  series  of  bright 
lines.  The  breadth  of  a  bright  line  of  the  spec- 
trum is  not  sensibly  increased  by  increasing 
the  dispersive  power  of  the  spectroscope,  but 
the  contrary  is  the  case  with  a  continuous  spec- 
trum, which  is  extended  by  dispersion.  Thus 
the  latter  becomes  weakened,  while  the  former 
maintain  their  brightness  and  become  more 
easily  visible  in  comparison  with  it.  The  slit 
of  the  spectroscope  being  arranged  so  as  to 
take  in  a  band,  either  tangential  or  radial^ 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  image  of  the  sun 
formed  by  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope,  it 
is  found  that  the  bright  lines  of  the  chromo- 
sphere are  perfectly,  visible,  in  spite  of  the 
light  of  the  continuous  spectrum  proceeding 
from  the  inner  portion  of  the  disc.  Further 
it  has  been  founa  possible,  by  using  a  spectro- 
scope of  the  very  highest  dispersive  power,  and 
by  opening  the  slit  sufficiently  wide,  to  see  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  protuberances  at  once,  and 
by  this  means  to  watch  its  motions  and  its 
changes.  To  understand  this  the  reader  must 
consult  the  article  Spectkoscope.  He  must  rec- 
ollect that  a  continuous  spectrum  consists  of  an 
enormous  nimiber  of  images  of  the  slit,  placed 
side  by  side,  and  in  ordinary  cases  slightly  over- 
lairping  each  other.  If  we  could  employ  an  in- 
finitely narrow  slit  wc  should  have  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  narrow  images,  arid  no 
overlapping  whatever.  But  suppose  a  light  to 
consist  of  only  two  or  three  colors,  sav  lig^t 
from  a  soutre  capable  only  of  giving  me  two 
bright  lines  C  and  F.  that  is,  one  in  the  red 
and  another  in  the  blue  part  of  the  spectrum. 
It  is  easy,  even  with  a  slit  of  sensible  width,  to 
keep  the  two  from  overlapping,  and  we  snail 
see  without  aiw  confusion  the  two  bright  lines 
or  bands  at  afferent  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
darkness  intervening.  Now  imagine  a  bright 
prominence  starting  up  from  the  suti's  surface, 
and  let  the  spectroscope  be  directed  on  its  im- 
age in  the  telescope;  there  will  be  only  portions 
of  the  slit  illummated  by  it,  portions  corre- 
sponding to  the  shape  of  the  flame,  and  if  the 
flame  contain  only  light  of  the  bright  line  C 
and  F,  there  will  be  seen  two  images  of  the 
prominence  at  the  points  of  the  spectrum  be- 
longing to  these  colors. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  explanation 
just  given  that  if  the  general  background  of 
the  neld  has  been  made  faint  enough  (by  a 
hig^  dispersion),  it  may  be  possible  to  open  the 
slit  so  widely  that  the  entire  prominence  may 
be  seen  in  its  true  form,  in  either  of  the  re- 
gions, C  or  F,  of  the  spectrum.  The  images 
seen  in  this  way  are,  however,  formed  only  by 
light  of  one  particular  wave  length:  if  the 
point  of  the  spectrum  selected  is  that  upon 
which  there  falls  a  line  due  to  hydrogen,  then  the 
image  seen  will  be  that  arising  only  from  the 
hydrog^  in  the  prominence;  whatever  other 
elements  there  may  be  will  have  no  eiffect,  and 
we  shall,  in  fact,  see  the  exact  form  and  distri- 
bution of  that  portion  of  the  cloud  which  is 
composed  of  hydrogen  alone. 

A  remarkable  e^plicatibn  of  this  principle 
is  made  in  the  so-called  spectro-heliograph,  an 
instrument  invented  ly  the  Americaa  astron- 


omer, G.  E.  Hale,  and  first  sttccessfully  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the*  year  1891.  Here  all  light 
IS  screened  from  the  field  except  that  commg 
through  the  ver>r  narrow  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope, this  slit  being  suflidently  long  to  mclude 
the  whole  object  observed,  or  even  the  entire 
sun's  disc.  By  letting  the  sun's  image  sweep 
over  the  slit,  eveiy  part  is  successively  seen 
by  the  light  of  a  single  wave  leng^,  and  thus 
we  may  view  the  distribution  of  the  hvdrogen 
solely,  or  of  the  calcium,  or  of  the  other  ele- 
ments upon  or  about  the  sun.  Finally,  by  al- 
lowing the  very  narrow,  moving  image  of  the 
slit  to  fall  upon  a  photographic  plate,  we  may 
obtain  a  photograph  of  the  sun  from  a  single 
selected  element  which  it  contains,  provided 
only  that  there  emanate  from  this  element  a 
line  of  sufficient  brightness  for  this  purpose. 

The  glowing  prominences  sometimes  extend 
to  great  heists  above  the  sun's  surface: 
though  the  usual  depth  of  the  chromosphere  is 
but  trom  5,000  to  10,000  miles,  material  has 
been  observed  at  times  of  great  eruptive  dis- 
turbance to  extend  to  a  distance  of  no  less 
than  400,000  miles  —  a  distance  nearly  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  sun  itself.  While,  gener- 
ally speaking,  all  the  elements  of  the  sun  are 
found  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  chromo- 
sphere, it  is  only  the  lignter  ones  which  attain 
these  enormous  altitudes  in  the  eruptive  prom- 
inences, and  the  opposite  is  true  of  me  constitu- 
tion of  the  gt^eat  comparatively  quiescent 
chromospheric  clouds  which  lie  above  the  pho- 
tosphere. Thus  Jewell  has  found  that  in  the 
high  levels  of  the  envelope  there  are  hydrogen, 
helitmi,  parhelium,  magnesium,  sodium  andytter* 
bium,  while  at  the  low  levels  are  chromium, 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  yttrium,  cad- 
mium, zinc,  carbon  and  vanadium.  Several 
substances,  notably  calcium,  give  contradictory 
results,  the  avierage  level  being  sometimes  high 
and  sometimes  k>w;  as  only  very  minute 
quantities  of  some  substances  are  required  to 
produce  spectral  lines,  however,  the  apparent 
discordance  is  not  surprising. 

From  minute  displacements  of  well-known 
lines  in  the  spectrum  (see  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis) motions  are  inferred  of  the  incandescent 
bodies  from  which  these  lines  are  proceeding. 
On  this  principle  motions  of  the  fixed  stars 
have  been  determined.  Thus  Sirius  is  ap- 
proaching us  at  the  rate  of  10  nules  per  second, 
and  Arcturus  is  approaching  us  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  per  second.  The  principle  applied 
to  the  results  of  the  spectroscopic  examination 
of  the  prominences  of  the  chromosphere,  as 
well  as  a  direct  observation  of  their  apparent 
movement  across  the  line  of  sight,  shows  that 
thev  are  due  to  enormous  outbursts  of  gases 
and  vapors  from  the  sun.  These  gases  are 
sjometimes  projected  outward  or  even  tangen- 
tially  with  extraordinary  velocities,  rates  of  mo- 
tion so  high  as  300  miles  a  second  having  been 
reported.  In  some  cases  the  apparent  motion 
of  a  single  cloud  may  be  a  perspective  effect 
due  to  the  successive  formation  of  many  clouds 
over  an  extended  area,  yet  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  many  of  the  cases  the  enormous  veloci- 
ties observed  ^re  real,  and  it  is  probable  that 
thejr  may  be  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  electrical 
action.  Bat  much  is  still  to  be  learned,  not 
only  as  to  the  true  cause  and  movements  of  die 
eruptive  prominences,  but  also  in  explanation 
of  the  clouds  whk^  are  nearly  quiescent  lor  a 
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considerable  length  of  time,  though  so  near  the 
enormously  distribute^  region  of  the  sun's 
photosphere. 

Bibliography^— The  most  recent,  semi- 
popular,  but  authoritative,  work  is  <The  Sun,' 
by  C  G.  Abbot  (1911);  this  contains  man/ 
references  to  more  detailed  or  extended  pubh- 
cations.  A  larger  and  very  important  recent 
work  is  ^Physik  der  Sonne,'  by  E.  Pringsheim 
(Leipzig  1910).  Numerous  papers  will  be 
found  in  the  ^Proceedings'  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety (London),  the  Astro  physical  Journal  (Chi- 
cago), and  in  practically  ail  journals  devoted 
to  general  astronomy  and  to  astronomical 
spectroscopy. 

CHROMOTYPB.   See  Chkomatype. 

CHRONIC  (Gr.  ;rp<W.  «tirae»),  a  term 
applied  to  diseases  which  are  of  long  duration, 
and  mostly  without  fever.  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  term  *acute,*  which  is  applied 
both  to  a  poignant  pain  and  to  a  disease  which 
is  attended  with  violent  symptoms,  terminates 
in  a  few  days  and  is  attended  with  danger. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  ^chronic*  disease  is  slow 
in  its  progress  and  not  so  generally  dangerous. 

CHRONICLE,  a  history  recounting  to 
order  of  time  all  details  which  observation  or 
tradition  has  furnished  the  author.  It  may  be 
a  universal  history,  or  ta^y  deal  with  a  smgle 
epoch,  nation,  city  or  individual.  Some  chron- 
icles have  been  preserved  from  early  ages; 
^he  Old  Testament  Chronicles  (q.v.)  are  a 
.type  of  such..  An  important  ancient  chronicle, 
mscovered  on  the  island  of  Paros  in  1627,  and 
known  as  the  ^Gironide  of  Paros,'  is  an  out- 
line of  Greek  history,  originally  covering  the 
.period  Jfrom  the  reign  of  the  legendary  Ce- 
crops,  king  of.  Athens  (1582  jlc.)  to  264  B.c. 
The  last  part,  from  355  8.0.^;  is  now  Lost.  It 
omits  many  important  political  and  military 
events,  and  deals  more  fully  with  the  art  and 
festivities  of  the  people.  In  the  early  Christian 
ages,  ecclesiastics  were,  generally  the  authors 
of  the  chronicles;  for  example,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  collected  from  other  his- 
torical works  his  ^Chronicle  of  Ancient  His- 
tory.' Hieronvnuis  of  Stfidon  translated  it 
into  Latin  in  the  4th  century,  and  others  con- 
tinued it.  Many  historical  works  of  the  Byzan- 
tine historians  are  also  chronicles.  Most  of  the 
mediaeval  chronicles  were  by  monks,  especially 
by  the  Benedictines,  who  usually  began  their 
story  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  gave 
an  abridged  history  of  the  events  from  the 
-  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  theif  narrative.  In  their  statement  of 
facts  they  in  general  knew  little  distinction  be- 
tween fabtdous  and  true  history,  were  not  in- 
clined to  question  much  either  visions  or  mira- 
diest  and  were  accustomed  to  dwell  as  long  on 
unimportant  as  on  momentous  events.  Chroni- 
fcles  are  valuable  for  determining  historical 
facts  when,  like  that  of  EusebiuSj  they  con- 
tahi  materials  from  older  works  which  are  now 
lost,  or  when  they  relate^  events  contemporary 
with  a  writer,  and  of  which  he  was  a  witness; 
and  they  are  always  valuably  a|9  am  illustiration 
of  the  spirit  of  an  age  and  the  sentiments  of  a 
people.  It  is  through  them  that  nearly  all  the 
histofry  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  preserved. 
£very  European  people  has  numerous  mediae- 
val chronicles. 

Among  Uie  Crerman  chronicles  may  be  men- 


tioned that  of  Remno,  abbot  of  a  monastery  in 
the  forest  of  Ardennes,  whose  work  extends 
from  the  Christian  era  to  907;  that  of  Her- 
mannus  Contractus,  entitled   ^A  Chronicle  of 
the  Six  Ages  of  the  World,'  to  the  year  1054; 
that  of  Lambert  von  Aschaffcnburg,  which  re- 
counts the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  1050  in  brief,  and  from  1050  to  1077 
in  detail;  that  of  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  giving 
a  universal  history  to  the  year  1186,  written 
partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  and  enti- 
tled ^Pantheon';  and  a  cnronicle  found  in  the 
collection  of  Pistorius,  composed  by  an  Augus- 
tinian  ^nonk,  which  extends  from  the  (Christian 
era  to  1474.    These  were  written  in  Latin  and, 
with  manv  other  Latin  chronicles,  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Hanover  in  a  scries  of 
volumes  entitled   ^Monumenta  Gcrmaniae  His- 
torica.'    The  oldest  historical  book  in  the  Ger- 
man kinguage  is  a  rhyming  chronicle,  consist- 
Sg  of  83,000  verses,  written  by  Ottokar  von 
orneck,  in  the   13th  centuiy,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  antiquity  are  the  chronicles  of  Rudolf 
von  Ems  and  Jansen  Elnekel,  both  having  the 
form  of  poems  and  furnished  with  notes  by 
their   authors.     France   is   rich  in   chronicles, 
universal    and    particular,    written    in    Latin, 
French  and  various  provincial  dialects.    It  was 
the  fancy  of  the  earliest  chroniclers  to  give  to 
France  a  Trojan  origin.    Ep;inhard,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Charlemagne,  chronicled  the  deeds  and 
talents   of    that   emperor  in   his    <  History   of 
Charlemagne,'     The   first   of   the   chroniclers 
who  wrote  in  the  popular  lan^^uage  of  France 
was  GeofJFroi  de  Ville-Hardouin,  who  lived  in 
the   12th   century,   and   was   an   actor   in    the 
events  which  he  describes.  The  < Chronicles'  of 
Froissart  (q.v.)  embrace  the  events  occurring 
from  1325  to  14(X)  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Spain.   Brittany  and  the  Low  Countries,   set- 
ting forth  in  detail  the  feasts,  spectacles  and 
all  the  pageantry  of  feudal  times,  and  enlivened 
throughout    by    Froissart's    shrewd   comments 
and    observations.      Of    the    strictly    English 
chronicles,  the  earliest  is  that  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  a  monk  of  the  12th  century,  trac- 
ini?  the  history  of  Britain  througji  a  series  of 
ima^nary  kings,   from  Brutus,  a  son   of   the 
Trojan  .£neas,  who  founded  the  British  state 
many  centuries   before   the   Christian   era,    to 
Cadwallader,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  689 
A.D.    There  is  also  the  5 Anglo-Saxon  CZhroni- 
cle,'    extending    from    iht   beginning    of    the 
Christian  era  to  the  death  of   King  Stephen 
(see  Anglo-Saxon  Literature).    The  collec- 
tion of  chronicles  edited  by  Holinshed  in  1577 
embraces  a  history  of  England  to  that  year,  a 
histoiy  and  description  of   Ireland  by   Stani- 
hurst,  and  a  histotV  of  Scotland  translated  by 
Hector  Bcethius.    ^The  Clironicle  of  the  Kings 
of  England,'  hy  Sir  Richard  Baker,  published 
in  1643,.  is  a  history  of  England  from  Roman 
times  to  the  death  of  King  James  I.    It  was  a 
very  popular  work  and   was  afterward    con- 
tinued to  the  death  of  George  I,  but  is  not  now 
considered  accurate  history. 

CHRONtCLB    OP    THB   KINGS    OF       j 
ENGLAND.    See  Chsonicls. 

CHRONICLE  OF  PAROS,   See  Chson- 

ICLE.  I 

CHRONICLES,  Books  of.  The  books  of 
(Chronicles  were  originally  one  book  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  is  also  true  of  Ezra  and  Nefae- 
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miah.  Further,  it  is  now  a  generally  accepted 
concltision  that  these  two  books,  Chronicles, 
and  Eera  and  Nehemiah,  were  written  by  the 
same  author  and  were,  when  composed,  a  sin- 
gle work.  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are 
the  following: 

Ezra  is  the  direct  historical  continuation  of 
Chronicles.  Further,  two  verses  at  the  end  of 
Chronicles  are  repeated  at  the  beginning  of 
£2ra»  a  duplication  which  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  when  the  division  was  made.  Also, 
the  characteristics  of  both  works  are  the  same. 
These  are  particularlv  a  fondness  for  genealo- 
gies and  also  for  the  treatment  of  religious 
matters,  especially  those  things  which  pertain 
to  the  temple  and  the  work  of  the  priests  and 
Levites.  Again,  both  are  marked' V  the  same 
unusual  late  Hngnistic  peculiarities. 

In  Chronicles  the  passage  which  apparently 
indicates  the  latest  date  is  1  Chron.  fit,  19-24. 
where  the  sixth  generation  after  Zerubbabel 
in'  the  line  of  £)avid  is  mentioned,  which  would 
be  about  350  BX.  The  text  of  the  passage  is, 
however,  somewhat  doubtful;  the  Septuagint 
reading  indicates  the  11th  generation.  Nehe- 
miah contains  clearer  evidence  of  a  late  date. 
The  high'  priest  Jaddua,  of  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  is  mentioned,  Nehemiah  xii, 
lOf;  22f.  Further,  the  description  of  Darius 
as  the  Persian,  Nehemiah  xii,  22,  would  be 
untiecessary  and  unnatural  while  the  Persian 
empire  was  in  existence,  and  implies  that  at 
the  time  of  die  writer  that  empire  belonged 
to  the  j^st.  Hence  the  writer  lived  probably 
about  300  B.O,  but  possibly  later  than  that. 

1  Chronicles  i»ix  contains  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  from  Adam  to  Saul;  x- 
2  Chron.  ix,  the  history  from  the  death  of  Saul 
to  the  death  of  Solomon;  2  Chron.  x-xxxvi, 
the  history  of  Judah  onh^,  widiout  Israel,  to 
the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  in  537. 
When  this  history  is  compared  with  the  paral- 
lel accounts  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
it  shows  many  omissions  and  also  many  addi- 
tions. The  omission  of  the  entire  history  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  Israel,  is  specially  no- 
table. The  whole  of  the  material  of  2  Sam. 
ix**xx,  except  the  account  of  the  wars  with  the 
Ammonites,  is  omitted.  This  is  particularly 
significant  because  the  omitted  portion  gives 
an  account  bf  the  failings  of  Darvid  and  the  un- 
favorable side  of  his  court  and  family  life. 
The  additions  arc  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
activity  of  the  Levites  and  the  prominence  of 
the  temple  and  ritual  matters.  An  example  of 
a  k>ng  addition  is  1  Chron.  xxii,  2-xxxix,  30, 
of  which  only  xsdx.  23a,  27,  is  from  a  known 
soarce,  Le.,  from  1  Kings.  The  additions  show 
an  idealized  view  of  the  history,  representing 
the  P  code  as  in  force  in  the  time  of  David 

It  is  eindentthat  the  sources  used  by  the 
writer  included  some  of  the  canonical  books, 
principally  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings» 
with  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  employed  less 
extensively.  The  material  from  these  canon- 
ical books  is  Ivrf^lyr  in  the  form  of  verbatim 
extiaots,  with  omissions  and  additions,  but  not 
rewritten.  The  author  also  refers  to  other 
sources' under  at  least  15  titles,  such  as:  The 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  atid  Israel,  2 
Chron.  xvi,  11;  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  2  Chron.  xxvii,  7;  The  Mid« 
rash  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings,  2  Chron.  xxiv, 
27,  etc,    It  is  obvious  that  several  of  the  titles 


refer  to  the  same  work,  and  that  is  possibly 
the  case  with  all.  The  principal  source  used  by 
the  writer,  then,  aside  from  the  canonical  books, 
is  a  work  covering  the  history  of  Israel  and 
Judah ;  whether  any  other  sources  arc  referred 
to  is  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  the  material 
from  the  extra-canonical  source  or  sources  is 
rewritten.  At  any  rate,  the  portions  not  drawn 
from  the  canonical  books  all  have  the  same 
peculiar  late  style. 

The  historical  value  of  the  portions  of 
Chronicles  not  derived  from  the  canonical 
books  is  uncertain.  Much  of  the  material  is 
distinctly  improbable,  some  being  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  earlier  material  from  the 
canonical  books.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  asserted  that  there  is  no  historical  element 
in  this  added  material.  The  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  afford  a  positive  judgment  in  eveijf 
case.  The  religious  standpoint  of  the  book  is 
that  of  the  time  of  the  writer,  and  he  puts  that 
standpoint  into  the  earlier  time.  The  historical 
value  of  the  book  is  largely  that  of  showing 
the  religious  standpoint  of  about  300  b.c. 

Bibhoyraphy.— Barnes,  W.  E.,  <The  Book 
of  Chronicles^  (^Cambridge  Bible,>  Cambridge 
1900) ;  Bennett,  W.  H.,  <The  Books  of  Chronic 
cles»  (<Exp<!ysitor's  Bible,>  New  York  1894); 
Curtis,  E.  L.,  and  Madsen,  A  A.,  <The  Books 
of  Chronicles^  (^International  Critical  Com- 
mentary,>  New  York  1910) ;  Harvey-Jellie,  W. 
R.,  <Chronicles>  (<Century  Bible,>  Edinburrfi 
1906);  Torrey,  C.  C,  <Etra  Studies>  (Chicago 
1910). 
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Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  and 
Semitk  Languages,  Colgate  University. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANONr 
GATE,  a  collection  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
stories  published  in  two  series.  The  first  series 
0827)  contains  <The  Highland  Widow,>  <Two 
Drovers^^  and  *The  Surgeon's  Daughter^;  the 
second  series  (1828)  contains  <The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth.^ 

CHRONICLES  OP  CLOVERNOOK,  a 

story  by  I>ouglas  Jerrold,  published  in  1846l 
Clovemook  is  a  Camlet  wherein  fancy  has 
loitered  away  a  truant  hour^;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ^Hermit  of  Bellyfulle^  th^ 
author  expk>res  Clovemook,  and  discourses  of 
it.  The  book  charms  by  its  quiet  humor,  the 
grace  of  its  fancy  and  the  benevolence  which 
characterizes  even  its  satire. 

CHRONICLES  OF  FROISSART.     See 

Chronicle. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  SCH6n. 
BERG-COTTA,  shen^bcrg  kot'ta,  FAMILY, 
a  novel  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Charles,  published 
in  1863.  It  is  the  stoiy  of  a  family  during  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  as 
told  chiefly  by.Friedrich  and  Else,  the  oldest 
children.  The  book  is  written  with  an  effort 
after  the  ardiaic  styles  and  has  much  of  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  old  chronicles* 
It  is  interesting  ytnd  has  proved  a  great  favorite, 
though  accurate  scholarship  finds. lauk  with  \U> 
history. 

CHROHOGRAUff,  a  device  by  which  a 
date  is  given  in  Roman  numerals  by  printing 
certain  letters  of  an  inscription  larger  than  tbe 
others;  as. in  a  motto  of  a  medal  struck  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632:    Christ Vs  DVX( 
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presenU  extreme  diversities  ;  bi 
curate  to  sav  that  none  of   tlic 
any  appreciable  amount  except 
and  that  in  them  and  their  pupiJ 
it  was  early  and  remarkably  d< 
dated  records  (in  the  primitive 
go  back  to  the  third  millenniu 
the  Assyrians'  eponym  canon  ani 
centuries  any  similar   attempt 
the  Babyk>nians  were  much  the  i 
epoch.    On  the  other  hand,  their 
the   earliest  civilization,    the    E, 
utterly  destitute  of  it;  and   the 
hisjoiy  back  of  the  time  of  clos 
Babylonia,  where  synchronism  c 
are  almost  pure  guesswork.     Be 
the   divergences  of   estimated    £ 
among   the  most  authoritative 
from  500  to  1,500  years,  and  even 
&g:  there  b  often  100  or  200  yea: 
and  only  the  vaguest  inferential  j 
able.     The  Hindus,  the  Chinese, 
Greeks^  were  nearly  as  devoid  of 
imtinct.    The  case  of  the  great  Gn 
has   been   mentioned;   and   the    v 
•forty  years,*  for  a  generation  or 
KHig   time  is   familiar  and   not    < 
accurate  chronology. 

The  obscurity  due  to  lack  of  dat 
was  of  course  enhanced  by  the  fa 
slate  cotmted  from  its  own  events 
so  that  in  place  of  one  problem,  ti 
antiquaiy  has  scores.  The  chief  m 
many  ages  the  only  one  — by  whid 
of  chronologies  was  finally  redu( 
formity  over  laige  areas  was  politica 
and  the  disuse  of  provincial  systt 
when  fixed  epochs  came  to  be  adop 
the  continuity  of  history  was  assurer 
national  confusion  was  not  lessene< 
parative  chronology  made  easier, 
selected  a  diflferent  epoch ;  and  the  sa 
only  was  operative  here;  Nor,  indeei 
tone  did  even  the  individual  system 
accurate  instrument  of  research  it  ii 
the  succession  was  not  at  first  of  ye 
annual  magistrates,  as  widi  the 
Athenians  and  Romans  sometin 
vagudy  of  kings  and  priests.  Jifore 
one  dubious  exception  the  date  of 
was  not  that  of  its  adoption,  but 
back;  and  the  dates  affixed  by  the  ne 
to  former  events  were  often  wildly 
as  was  that  of  the  vciy  event  which 
die  starting  point  The  first  ep 
used,  so  far  as  known,  was  the 
of  Nabonassar  of  Babylonia  747  r 
generalljT  believed  to  taave  been  in 
4e  beginning,  but  this  is  less  pmb; 
than  formerly.  The  Roman  era  was  tht 
tmn  of  Rome,  somewhere  about  750  a( 
mg  to  Roman  writers ;  it  is  riot  knowr 
was  first  adopted,  but  probably  not  U 
2d  centary  bjC  The  Greek  rcdconing  y 
tibe  alleged  foundation  of  die  Olympic , 
^6  RC,  quite  as  apocryphal  as  the  othei 
first  used  as  a  basis  of  calculation  by  Ti 
Sioly  in  the  3J  century  i.c  It  fun 
scientific  one  when  die  year  of  the  Olyi 
mentioned,  which  is  not  always,  so  that 
?°  ®^„"7^  years  is  left.  Note  the  curii 
that  all  three  epodis  begin  widiin  a  quar 
tniy  or  so  of  each  other,  tfaoogfa  the  l 
are  meiely  gnesswoHc   It  seems  incredi 
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presents  extreme  diversities;  but  it  is  iairly.ae- 
curate  to  say  that  none  of  the  older  ones  had 
any  appreciable  amount  except  the  Babylonians, 
and  that  in  thiem  and  their  papils»  the  Assyrians, 
it  was  earjiy  and  remarkably  developed.  Their 
dated  records  (in  the  primitive  fashion  above) 
go  back  to  the  third  millennium  bjC  at  least; 
the  Assyrians'  eponym  canon  antedates  by  many 
centuries  any  similar  attempt  elsewhere;  and 
the  Babyk>nians  were  mueh  the  first  to  adopt  an 
epoch.  On  the  other  hand,  their  cofotikiders  of 
the  earliest-  civilization,  Uie  £g3Fptians,  were 
utterly  destitute  of  it;  and  the  dates  in  their 
history  back  of  the  time. of  dose  contact  with 
Babylonia*  where  synchronism  can  be  utilized, 
are  almost  pure  gucaswork.  Beyond  2000  B.c. 
the  dtvecgenoes  of  estimated  Egyptian  dates 
among  the  most  authoritative  schojajrs.  vary 
from  500  to  1,500  years,  and  even  down  to  1500 
B.C  there  is  often  100  or  200  years'  difference; 
and  only  the  vaguest  inferential  pioof  is  avail- 
able. The  Hmdfus,  the  Chinese,  the  Jews^  the 
Greeks,  were  nearly  as  devoid  of  chronological 
instinct.  The  case  of  the  great  Greek  historians 
has  been  mentioned;  and  the  vague  Jewish 
*forty  years,^  lor  a  generation  or  an  indefinite 
long  time  is  familiar  and.  not  conducive  to 
accurate  chronology. 

The  obscurity:  due  to  lack  of  dates  in  general 
was  of  course  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  each 
state  counted  from  its  own  events  or  persons^ 
so  that  in  place  of  oneproblem,  the  historical 
antiquary  aaa  scores.    The  chief  method  —  foir 
many  ages  the  only  one  —  by  which  this  Babel 
of    chronologies   was   finally  reduced*  to   uni- 
formity over  large  areas  was  political  absorption 
and   the  disuse  of  provincial  systems.     E¥en 
when  fixed  epochs  came  to  be  adopted,  though 
the  continuity  of  history  was  assured,  the  inter- 
national confusion  was  not  lessened  nor  com- 
parative   chronology    made    easier,    as    each 
selected  a  different  epoch;  and  the  same  reme^ 
only  was  operative  here;    Nor,  indeed,  for  some 
tinae  did  even  the  individual  system  become  the 
nccttrate  instrument  of  research  it  is  now;  for 
the  succession  was  not  at  first  of  years,  but  of 
annual    magistrates,    as    with    the    Assyrians^ 
Athenians    and    Romans    sometimes    more 
vaguely  of  kings  and  priests.     Moreover,  with 
one  dubious  exception  the  date  of  the  epoch 
was    not  that   of   its   adoption,   but  centuries 
back :  and  the  dates  affixed  by  the  new  systems 
to    former'  events  were  often  wildly  fanciful, 
as  was  that  of  the  very  event  which  furnished 
the     starting    point.      The    fir^t    epoch    ever 
used,    so    far    as    known,    was    the    accession 
of    Nabonassar  of   Babylonia   747   b.c;    it   is 
^enerall^   believed   to   teive   been   used    from 
the    begitining,  but   this  is  less  probable  now 
than  formerly.  The  Roman  era  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome^  somewhere  about  750  Kt.  accord- 
ingr  to  Roman  writers ;  it  is  hot  know^n  when  it 
was  first  adopted,  but  ptx>bablv  not  before  the 
2d  century  bjC.    The  Greek  reckoning  was  from 
the  alleged  foundation  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
776  bjC4,: quite  as  apocryphal  as  the  other;  it  was 
first  used  as  a  basis  of  calculation  by  Timaeus  of 
Sicily   iti  die  3J  century  b.c.     It   furnishes  a 
scientific  one  when  the  year  of  the  Olympiad  is 
mentioned,  which  is  not  always,  so  that  a  mar- 
l^n  of  three  years  is  left.    Note  the  curious  fact 
that  all  three  epochs  begin  within  a  Quarter  cen« 
tury  or  so  of.  each  other^  though  the  last  two 
are  merely  goesswoiic    It  seems  incredible  that 


the  year,  apparently  the  most  »mple  and  obvious 
of  natural  units,  was  first  suggested  and  used 
in.l94fiLC.by  Eratosthenes^  the  great  Greek  ed- 
itor, mathematician,  geographer  and  chronog- 
rapher.  Of  course  it  had  been  employed  for 
thousands  of  years  as  a  unit  within  other  units, 
such  as  reigns<  but  not  alone  in  sequence  from  a 
fixed  c^K>ch.  The  Olympiad,  however,  for  rea- 
sons given  below,  held  its  own  till  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century.  Even  after  the  official  adop- 
tion of.  the  Christian  era,-:- which,  like  its  prede- 
cessors,.  antedated  its  use  by  centuries,— cen- 
turies elapsed  still  before  it  was  employed  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  systems.  Many  other 
methods  of  dating,  local  or  ecclesiastical,  flour- 
ished besides  it,  and  made  yearly  as  much  labor 
necessar^r  in  modem  as  in  ancient  times  to 
synchronize  date&  An  acquaintance  with  these 
is  indispensable  to  the  studv  of  the  chronicles, 
charters  aad  other  legal  and  Church  documents 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

>  Still  another  cause  of  the  imperfection  of 
early  chronological  methods  was  the  difficulty 
found  by  the  masses  in  grasping  lar^e  numbers. 
He»ce;.  it  became  the  practice  to  divide  the  time 
into  cycles  of  -a  small  number  of  years,  and 
number  by  the  years  in  a  cycle.  The  Olsrmpiad 
was .  a  •  refined .  form  of  this.  Our  own  system  of 
reckoning  by  centuries  is  another,  only  by  its 
decimal  form  it  expresses  both  ideas  at  once. 
Instead  of  saying  ^ttie  3d  year  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury,^ asr  *the  3d  year  of  the  40th  Olympiad,* 
we  use  a  term  of  addition,  and  say  Miineteen 
hundred (s)  and  three.*  The  Chaldseans  had 
their  .saros-  of  6,585}^  days,  or  18  vears;  the 
Romans,  their  indiction  of  15 ;  and  the  Chinese 
and  other  Asiatic  nations  still  use  a  cycle  of  60. 
The  European  cycles,  however,  as  the  metonic 
of  19  years  still  used  for  computing  Easter, 
were  mostly  used  to  regulate  the  calendar 
lather  than  to  compute  dates;  but  they  are 
often  extremely  useful  as  an  additional  method 
of  verifying  these. 

Babylooum:  Era  of  Nabonassar^— This 
prince  seems  for  a  very  brief  time  to  have 
thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  and  restored 
Bat^loniaoi  independence.  It  was  almost  imme-* 
disately  k>st;<  but  he  succeeded  in  imposing  a 
new  dating  syst<im  which  convenience  main- 
tained, or  else  later  gratitude  looked  back  to 
him,  underi  the  glories  of  Nabopolassar  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the  pioneer  of  Neo-Baby- 
Ionian  greatness.  At  any  rate,  the  era  is  fixed 
at  26  Feb.  747,  from  astronomical  data  collected 
in  Chaldsa  by  Callisthenes,  a  general  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  isr  the  basis  of  the  once 
famous  Canon  of  Kings,  or  Mathematical 
G&non,  preserved  in  Ptolemy's  works,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  era  of  archaeolofsrv  our  one  source 
of  Mesopotamian  history.  The  Alexandrian 
Greeks  also  used  this  era  till  their  adoption  of 
Julius  Caesar's  reformed  calendar,  25  b.c.  The 
Babylonian  year  was  different  in  length  from 
the  Julian  of  365)^  days,  and  the  conversion 
of  Nabonassar  years  into  years  b.c.  is  a  matter 
of :  ddicacy,  necessitating  a  knowledge  of  the 
month  and.  day  I  for  certainty.  Tables  nave  been 
drawn  up^  for  this ,  purpose. 

OlympiadSi^ —  It  is  now  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  earl]^  lists  of  victors  m  the  Olym- 
pic games  are  fictitious,  and  that  the  foundation 
of  the  ^unts  cannot  be  assigned  a  date,  our  first 
authentic  knowledge  beginning  with  the  6th 
century  bx.  ;  but  this. is  indifferent  to  the  method 
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Thfi  era  was  used  by  the  Coptic  Church  till  the 
15th  century,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  Abys- 
sinian. (3)  Era^  of  Aniioch,  The  Syrian 
Christians,  early  in  the  4th  century,  adopted 
Julius  Africanus'  reckoning  as  above,  but 
dropped  10  years  from  it  as  the  Alexandrians 
had  already  done ;  placing  the  Incarnation,  how- 
ever, as  in  our  own  era,  three  years  later  than 
the  Alexandrian.  As  regards  the  Creation, 
therefore,  the  two  eras  are  seven  years  apart 
up  to  Diocletian's  time,  and  then  coincide;  as 
regards  the  Incarnation,  the  Antioch  is  three 
years  less  before  that  time  and  seven  years 
later  after  it.  Dates  in  this  system  are  reduced 
to  ours,  as  in  the  reformed  Alexandrian  calen- 
dar above. 

Era  of  Diocletian,  Subsequently  Named 
Bra  of  Martyrs. —  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Alexandrians  changed  their  Creation  era  as 
above,  they  established  a  new  and  shorter  one 
from  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  29  August 
(first  of  the  Egorptian  year)  284.  The  second 
name  given  implies  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  start  it  from  303,  the  date  of  Diocletian's 
edict  of  persecution,  but  if  so  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  indeed  a  mere  perpetuation  of  a 
strife  was  likely  to  be.  The  era  is  still  used 
W  the  Copts  of  Egypt  and  the  Abyssinians. 
The  change  from  the  Egyptian  to  the  Julian 
calendar,  and  the  peculiar  complications  it  has 
introduced  into  the  conversion  from  that  era  to 
ours,  are  too  intricate  to  detail  here.  To  make 
the  change,  add  to  their  date  283  years  240 
days  in  common  years;  if  the  date  is  between 
30  August  and  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  one 
before  leap  year,  add  283  years  241  days.  But 
the  Ethiopians  do  not  reckon  the  years  con- 
tinuously from  the  beginning:  at  the  end  of 
each  532  years  (that  is,  28  X  19,  or  the  solar 
and  lunar  cycles  multiplied  together)  they  be- 
gin again  with  1. 

The  Christian  Era. —  It  is  not  generally  re- 
alized how  modem  this  epoch  is  in  general  use. 
It  was  introduced  into  Italy  533  A.a  by  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus  (*the  lean^X  a  Roman  abbot;  was 
not  introduced  into  Gaul  (France)  till  the  8th, 
and  not  in  current  use  there  till  the  9th;  and 
came  into  use  in  England  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  8th.  In  Latin  countries  the  -current 
scheme  before  that  was  the  <ycle  of  ihdiction 
(below).  Any  uniform  date  is  so  useful  that 
its  defects  may  be  overlooked.  That  of  having 
a  double  set  of  numbers,  forward  and  t^ck,  is 
not  serious.  Perhaps  the  chief  inconvenience  in 
.  calculating  backward  is  that  of  calling  the  year 
preceding  the  era  1  B.C.  instead  of  0;  thereby 
making  the  leap  years  on  the  backward  series 
fall  on  the  odd  years.  1,  5,  etc.,  or  else  making  7 
years  between  the  first  one  previous  and  uie 
first  one  after.  Astronomers  rectify  this  hy 
calling  the  first  year  previous  0.  (For  the  dif- 
ferent dates  on  which  the  beginning  of  the 
year  has  been  placed  see  Calendar).  Dionysius 
Bxed  the  birth  of  Christ  in  754  ot  the  Roman 
era,^  but  he  began  the  year  1  with  the  Annun- 
ciation, 25  March  of  the  year  preceding.  In 
ecdesiastical  and  common  usage  it  has  begun 
,at  Christmas,  Easter,  1  March»  and  other  dates. 
In  England  from  the  7th  to  the  13th  century  it 
was  on  Christmas ;  in  the  12th  the  Annunciation 
began  to  be  used  as  well,  and  from  the  13th  till 
1752  remained  paramount.  The  different  be- 
^niags  of  Uie  year  must  be  carefully  taken 
^ito  account  in  studying  mediseval  history'. 
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with  the  other  wheels  of  tlte  inj 
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until  a^ain  arrested  by  the  loddi 
but  -as  It  does  so  it  engages  the  ir 
C  and  accelerates  the  balance-wb 
the  escape-wheel  has  been  arrested 
ug-pallet,  the  bakmce-wheel  conti 
cursion  until  the  ener^  of  its  m< 
been  expended  in  wmding  up  t 
spring.  The  balance-spring  then  pi 
and  the  wheel  returns  to  the  oppo 
of  its  swing  without  disturbing  \ 
pallet,  D;  the  discharging-paliet, 
raising  tLe  light  gold  spring,  E,  as  i 
detent  In  most  chronometers  tl 
spring  is  made  in  the  fonn  of  a  h 
of  a  flat  spiral 

The  balance-wheel  b  abo  compi 
riiaiqse  of  temperature,  though  this 
hardly  be  said  to  constitute  a  poini 
ence  between  a  chronometer  and  a  \ 
practically  all  of  the  better  grades 
are  suailarly  compensated.  The 
an  mcrease  of  temperatare  upon  th< 
chronometer  (or  watch)  is  of  a  d 
Ii  the  instrument  keeps  correct  tij 
temperature,  then,  unless  some  mod 
p^ation  is  provided,  it  will  lose  t 
faiglier  temperatures,  because  (1)  th 
of  the  balance-spring  is  less  at  highei 
tores,  and  (2)  the  wheel  itsdf  is  i 
vameter  on  account  of  its  natural  i 
so  that  tt  has  a  greater  moment  of  ir 
hence  responds  more  sluggishly  to  i 
of  the  balance-spring:  To  counter 
effects  as  far  as  possible^  certain  w< 
provided  along  the  rim  of  the  whce 
wheel  b  so  designed  that  as  the  tei 
raes  these  weights  are  antomaticaJlj 
nearer  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  The 
of  mertia  of  the  wheel  b  thereby  red 
the  wheel  b  caused  to  respond  to  the  ^ 
^ring  with  precbdy  the  same  rca< 
betofe-  The  essential  parts  of  the 
wheel  of  a  marine  chronometer  are  \ 
Rg.  Z  The  rim  is  divided,  by  transv 
"??  r*®  equal,  scmi^rcular  segments 
which  IS  supported  near  one  end;  and  i 
ap  of  two  concentric  metal  strips,  of  n 
'"^.  ?.^^^  ^^^  *^«  outer  (which 
z&  thick)  IS  of  brass.  As  the  temperati 
the  brass  expands  more  than  the  steel, 
the  nm-scgments  are  deflected  inward, 
wetghts,  AA,  are  caused  to  appiroach  i 
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with  the  other  whedd  ol  the  instfUHMnt  and  is 
prevented  from  free  rotation  by  jneasis  of  the 
locking-pallet,  D.  B  is  a  disc  (technically 
known. as  the  *inipulse*roller^)  secured  tp  the 
same  staff,  or  axis^  as  the  balance-wheel.  F  is 
the  •detent  spring,*  which  serves  to  return  the 
light  frafne,  G.  and  the  locking-pallet,  D.  to  the 
position  they  nave  in  the  illustration,  after  the 
detent  has  been  tripped  by  the  balance-wheel. 
A  set  ^rewi  is  provided  for  preventing  the 
l<;M:king-pallet,  D.  from  being  drawn  too  far 
into  the  escape- wheel,  but  this  has  been  omitted 
in  the  illustration  for  the  sake  of  greater  clear- 
ness. 

When  the  mechanism  is  in  the  state  shown, 
the  balance-spring  should  be  free  from  strain; 
but  the. balance-wheel  is  moving  with  its  maxi- 
mum, velocity  in  the  direction  (let'  it  be  sup- 
posed) of  the  arrow,  so  that  in  another  instant 
the  dischargkig-pallet,  H,  will  trip  the  detent  by 
momenlsurily  withdrawing  the  lockiag*pallet,  D. 
The  escape-wheel.  A,  is  then  free  to  rotate 
until  again  arrested  by  the  loddng-pallet, .  D ; 
but  as  it  does  so  it  engages  the  impulse-pallet, 
C,  and  accelerates  the  balance-wheel/  After 
the  escafve-wheel  has  been  arrested  by  the  lock- 
ing-pallet, the  balance-wheel  continues  its  ex- 
cursion nntti  the  ener^  of  its  motion  has  all 
been  expended  in  wmding  up  the  balance- 
spring.  The  balance-spring  then  pr^>Qnderates, 
;md  the  wheel  returns  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  its.  swing  widiout  <Usturbing  the  locking- 
pallet,  D;  the  discharging-pallet,  H,  mereb^ 
raising  tLe  light  gold  spring,  £,  as  it  passes  the 
detent.  In  most  chronometers  the  balance- 
springy  is  made  in  the  fonn  of  a  helix  instead 
of  a  flat  spiral. 

The  balance-wheel  is  also  compensated  for 
change  of  temperature,  though  this,  feature  can 
hardlv  be  said  to  constitute  a  point  of  differ- 
ence between  a  chronometer  and  a  watch,  since 
practical^  all  of  the  better  grades  of  watches 
are  similarly  compensated.  The  effect  of 
an  increase  of  temperature  upon  the  rate  of  a 
chronooneter  (or  watch)  is  of  a  dual  nature, 
li  the  instrument  keeps  correct  time  at  one 
temperature^  then^  unless  some  mode  of  com- 
pensation is  provided,  it  will  lose  time  at  all 
higher  temperatures,  because  <1)  the  strength 
of  the  balance^pring  is  less  at  hig[her  tempera- 
tures, and  (2)  the  wheel  itself  is  greater  in 
diameter  on  account  of  its  natural  expansion, 
so  that -it  has  a  greater  moment  of  inertia,  ana 
hence!  responds  more  sluggishly  to  the  action 
of  the  balance-spring.  To  counteract  these 
effects,  as  far  as  possible,  cert^  > weights  are 
provided  along  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  the 
wheel .  is  so  designed  that  as  the  temperature 
rises  these  weights  are  anlomatScally  thSown 
nearer  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  The*  moment 
ol  inertia  of  the  wheel  is  thereby  reduced,  and 
the  wheel  is  caused  to  respond  to  the  wealwned 
sprinc;  with  precisely  the  same  readiness  as 
betore.  The  essential  parts  of  the  balance- 
wheel  of  a  marine  chrosoroeter  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  rim  is  divided  by  transverse  cuts 
into  tw4»  equal,'  semi-circular  segments,  ebch  of 
which  is  suppo^d  near  one  end;  and  it  is  built 
up  of  two  concentric  metal  strips^  of  which  Uie 
inner  is  steel,  while  the  outer -(which  is  twice 
as  thick)  is  of  brass.  As  the  temperatuce  rises 
the  brass  expands  more  than  the  steel,  so  that 
the  rim-segments  are.  deflected  inward^  and  the 
weigMs,  AA*  are  ^nstd  to  apftroach  the  axis 


(or  ^staff*)  of  the  wheel.  The  two  masses 
AA  must  always  be  opposite  each  other,  m 
order  that  the  balance  may  not  be  thrown  out 
of  poise;  but  they  are  slotted  so  that  they  may 
be  slid  aiong  the  rins.  If  a  chconometer  keeps 
correct  time  at  one  temperature,  but  loses  at  a 
higher  tempenature*  the  compensation  is  not 
sufficient,  and  the  masses  AA  must  be  shifted 
toward  the  free  ends  of  the  rim-segments.  If 
it  gains  at  the  higher  temperature  it  is  over- 
oompensated,  and  the  masses  AA  must  be 
shifted  toward  the  fixed  ends  of  the  rim-seg- 
ments. In  practice  it  is  found  to  be  impossible 
to  adjust  the  masses  so  that  the  instrmnetit 
shall  be  perfectlv  compensated  at  all  tempera- 
tures. In  fact,  the  theory  of  the  balance  shows 
that  there  are  only  two  temperatures  at  which 
the  chronometer  can  be  expected  to  keep  cor- 
rect time,  though  these  two  ma;r  be  selected 
arbitrarily,  and  theinstrnment  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. In  marine  chronometers  the  tempera- 
tures so  selectad  are  usually  45"*  and  90^  F., 
and  at  intermediate,  temperatures  the  instn^ 


Fio.  l.-^Btdann  Wheel  o<  Mttiae  Chroiiombtor. 


ments  will  gain.  Hartnup,  the  director  of  the 
Liverpool  (observatory,  concluded,  as  the  result 
of  experiments  Upon  1>000  chronometers,  th^t 
the  error  in  rate  from  imperfect  conmensation 
may  amount  to  1.5  seconds  per  24  hours  at 
temperatures  15*  F.  above  or  below  either  of 
the  points  at  which  the  balance  is  standardized, 
when  the  balance-spring  is  of  steel  With  lal- 
ladium  springs  the  error  is  smaller.  A  more 
delicate  adjustment  has  been  devised,  in  the 
foim  of  short  arcs  of  steel  attached  to  the 
shaft  of  the  wheel  at. its  ends.  They  are  set 
parallel  to  the  rim  and  a  shprt  distance  from 
It,  and  at  their  free  extxtemities  carry  an  ad- 
justable screw.  Two  are  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  long  ends  ol  the  cut. rim,  andr;^se  check 
the  outward  thrust  of  the  rim-  under  the  in- 
fluence of  cold,  thus  automatically,  shortening 
the  expandini;  arm;  The  tWo  placed. inside  o? 
the  rim  act  in  a  similar  way  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  high,  shortening  the  contracting  amks. 
Hie  practical  effort  b  to  bring  the  extremes  of 
itemperaturiB  for  Which  the  chnonomefeer  is  regu- 
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lated  much  closer  together  and  nearer  the 
centre  of  die  scale  to  be  covered,  the  tempera- 
tures above  and  below  these  points  being  taken 
care  of  automatically.  When  the  balance  has 
been  compensated  for  ten^Mrature  as  accurately 
as  possible,  the  moment  of  in^tia  of  the  wheel 
is  adjusted  so  that  the  chronometer  wiU  keep 
correct  time  at  the  standard  temperatures,  by 
means  of  the  slotted  nuts  BB.  These  turn 
upon  screw-threads  that  are  secured  to  the  rim 
near  the  central  arm,  where  their  positions  will 
not  be  sensibly  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. If  they  are  caused  to  approach  the  rim, 
•the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel  is  lessened, 
and  the  chronometer  runs  faster;  and  vice- 
versa.  The  slots  in  BB  are  provided  so  that 
the  nuts  mav  grasp  their  screws  spring-tight, 
and  so  avoid  backlash.  Consult  Britten,  F.  J., 
< Watch  and  Qockmakers'  Handbook*  (New 
York  1899) ;  Fritts,  C.  E.,  <Thc  Watch  Ad- 
justers' ManuaP  (Philadelphia  1912). 

CHRONOSCOPB,  or  CHRONOGRAPH, 
an  instrument  contrived  to  measure  the  dura- 
tion of  certain  short-lived  luminous  phenomena, 
such  as  the  electric  sparic,  of  which  the  eye 
itself  can  be  no  jud^e,  owing  to  the  persistence 
of  impressions  of  hght.jon  the  eye  after  the 
cause  of  sensation  has  ceasra.  The  phenomenon 
is  observed  by '  reflectioti  in  a  mirror,  in  such 
ra^id  motion  that  the  image  of  the  Juminous 
object  ;^ould  appear  to  describe  a  circle  sup- 
posing the  luminosity  t(^  endure  long  enough. 
DhoulQ  the  phenomeiionf  be  instantaneous,  me 
image  will  appear  as*  a  mere  point ;  should  it 
^last  for  an  appreciable'  time,  the  unage  wil) 
•  form  an  arc,  greater  or-IesS|  of  the  drcle.  The 
nature  and  operation  of  c^ronoscopes  will  be. 
'  best  understood  by  a  f«w^descriptions; 

-  Naveiz-Leurs  Chronoscope. —  This  is  oile 
of  the  most  successful  of  all  the  pendulum  in- 
struments, where  the:  vaSue  of  the  time  is  ex- 
pressed in  arc.  It  mav  bb  said  to  consist  of  two 
separate  instruments,!  the  pendulum 'instrument 
and  the  disJunctor.  tTh^  pendulum  instrument 
is  an  upright  Qlate  oi  yulcaatfe  with  a  gradu- 
ated arc,  mounted  on  a  ^and,  and  supporting 
two  pendulums,  two  electro-ma^ets,  a  pair  of 
springs  and  the  pivol  uppn  which  the  escape- 
ment system  works.  One  of  the  pendulums  is 
termed  the  chronometer  pendultmi  and  the 
other  the  register  pendulum ;  and  ^  the  mag- 
nets are  so  adjusted  one*  behind  each 
pendulum,  that  wnen  magnetized  by  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  they  will  just  sus^in  the 
bobs  of  their  respective  pendulums,  into  both  of 
which  a  piece  of  soft  irori  is  inserted.  The 
disjunctor  consists  of  a  small  stand'  on  wliich 
are  two  pieces  of  brass,  each  provided  with  a 
pre^ure-screw,  a  brass  spring,  fiastened  by 
another  pressure-screw,  and  a  cam  to  work  the 
spring;  the  brass  pieces  have  platinum  points, 
separated'  from  ea«h  other  by  a  short  interval, 
rand  the  spring  has  also  a  platinum  point  bel<^w 
it,  which  when  pressed  down  by  the  action  of 
the  cam  connects  the  two  other  ^points;  thus 
connecting,  when  requisite,  .the  circuits  through 
the  apparatus.  The  electric  curpents  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  voltaic  batteriek,  there  being 
two  circuits  iot  an  ordinaiV  experiment,  one 
passing  through  the  magnet  of  the  chronometer 
pendulum  on  the  first  screw,  the  other  through 
the  magnet  of  the  register  pendulum  and  the 
second  screw;  as  lx)th  pass  through  the  dis- 
junctor, the  simultaiieoiis' disjunction  of  both 


circuits  caa  be  eff«:ted  by  turning  the  releas- 
ing spring,  and  so  disconnecting  the  platinum 
points. 

Noble    ChronoBCope.'— The    principle    of 
action  of  this  instrument  consists  m  registering 
by  means  of  electric  currents  upon  a  recording 
surface  traveling  at  a  uniform  and  very  high 
speed,   the   precise   instant   at   which   a    pro- 
jectile oasses  certain  defined  points  in  the  bore 
of  a  fire-arm.     It  consists  of  two  portions: 
Rrst,  the  mechanical  arrangement  for  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  speed,  and  keeping  that  speed 
uniform;  secondly,  the  electrical  recording  ar- 
rangement.    The  first  part  of  the  instrument 
consists  of  a  series  of  thin  metal  discs,  each 
36  inches  in  circumference,  fixed  at  intervals 
i^xm  a  horizontal  shaft,  whicfi  is  driven  at  a 
high    speed    bj^    a    heavy    descending   weig^ 
through   a   train   of   gearing  multiplying  625 
times.    If  the  requisite  speed  of  rotation  were 
got  up  lor  the  action  of  the  falling  weight  alone, 
a  considerable  waste  of  time  would  ensue;  to 
.obviate  this  inconvenience  the  required  velocity 
can  be  obtained  with  great  rapidity  by  means 
of  the  handle.    The  speed  usually  attained  in 
woiidng  this  instrument  is  about  1,000  inches 
per  second,  linear  velocity,  at  the  circumference 
of  the  revolving  disc,  so  that  each  inch  traveled 
at  that  speed  represents  the  one  one-thousandth 
•part  of  a  second;  and  as  the  inch  is  subdivided 
hy  the  vernier  into  a  thousand  parts,  a  linear 
representation  at  the  circumference  is  thus  ob- 
tained of  intervals  of  time  as  minute  as  the 
one  one^millionth  part  of  a  second.  As  a  spsall 
variation  in  speed  would  affect  the  relation  be- 
tween the  several  records  obtained,  the  uni- 
formity  of    rotation    is    ascertained    on    each 
occasion  of  experiment  by  three  observations, 
one  immediately  before,  one  during  and  one 
hnmediately  after  the  experiment,  the  mean  of 
three  observations  being  taken  for  the  average 
spNced.     Some  idea  may  be   conveyed   of   the 
minute  intervals  of  time  which  can  be  meas- 
ured, from  the  fact  that  die  distances  between 
the  parts  of  a  10-inch  gun  at  which  the  time 
records  have  been  obtained  are  in  some   in- 
stances only  two  and  four-tenths  inches,  while 
the  total  time  the  projectile  takes  to  reach  the 
imuBde  of  the  ^n — a  distance  of  100  inches  — 
^en  fired  with  a  full  charge,  is  about   the 
one-hundredth  part  of  a  second.    Bv  this  means 
the  time  niay  be  recorded  which  the  projectile 
oocupjes,  from  <the  commencement  of  motion,  in 
reaching  different  parts  of  the  bore^  and  from 
these  time  records  may  be  deduced  the  velodtv 
with  which  >liM  projectile  is  passing  through 
the  different  parts  of  the  bore,  and  the  pressures 
•in  the  gun  which  corresponds  to  these  velocities. 

S^ultz  Cfami«Micope.-«By  means  of  diis 
instrument,  designed  for  the  measurements  of 
•  very  short  •  intervals  of  time,  periods  varying 
from  JO  seconds  to  the  one  frve-thousandtli 
part  of  a  second  have  heen  measured  with  very 
gveat  approximation,  and  with  great  ease  and 
accuracy.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  for  the  ptarpose  of  determining  the 
initial  velocity  of  projectiles  in  the  yroof  of 
gunpowder.  A  tuning  fork,  caused  to  vibrate 
by  '  electro-magnets,  makes  an  ascertained 
number  of  vibrations  per  second;  it  traces  on 
the  surface  of  a  revolving  cy^tider  a  sinuous 
line  showing  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
vibration.  This  siliuous  trace  is  an  actual  scale 
of'  tim&^    The   instant   at   which    a    projec- 
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tile  readies  any  point  in  its  trajectory  is 
by  the  application  of  electricity  'marked  upon 
the  cylinder  beside  the  scale  of  time.  The 
number  of  vibrations  con^ehended  between  any 
two  consecutive  marks  •»  an  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  time  elapsing  between  the  instants 
at  which  the  projectile  occupied  the  corre- 
sponding positions  m  its  trajectory.  The  meas- 
urement of  time  depends  on  the  equalitv  of 
duration  of  the  vibrations  made  by  the  fork; 
the  number  of  these  vibrations  in  the  unit  of 
time  is  fixed  by  the  construction  of  the  fork. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  machine  are  the 
cylinder  vibrating  fork,  electro-magnets,  the 
wheel-work,  the  electric  interrupter,  Rhumkorff 
coil,  pendulum  and  micrometer,  and,  while  ex- 
perimenting the.  galvanic  batteries  and  targets. 
The  cylinder  has  a  double  motion  of  rotation 


against  the  tuning  fdrk.  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  prong,  making  the  fork  its  own  interrupter 
when  the  electrical  current  is  passed  through 
it. 

Hipp  Chronoscop|e.r— In  this  instrument  a 
falling  weight  sets  in  motion  a  clock-work 
which  is  regulated  by  a  rapidly  vibrating 
spring.  Electro-magnets  make  this  clock-work 
engage  and  disen^ge  a  registering  dial.  The 
instrument  reads  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 

Benson's  chronograph  is,  in  principle,  a 
lever  watch  with  double  seconds  hands,  the  one 
superimposed  on  the  other.  The  outer  end  of 
the  lowermost  hand  has  a  small  cup  filled  with 
a  black  viscid  fluid,  with  a  minute  hole  at  the 
bottom,  while  the  corresponding  end  of  the 
uppermost  is  bent  down  so  as  just  to  reach  the 
hole.     When  in  operation  a  string  is  pulled. 


Sdmlts  ChroDOflcopo  —  Recording  Instrument. 


and  translation,  given  by  means  of  a  weight 
acting  on  a  system  of  clock-work.  The  silvered 
face  of  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  thin 
coating:  of  lamp-black,  which  is  removed  by 
the  trace  and  spark,  exposing  the  surface  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  blackened  parts.  The 
vibratingr  fork  stands  immediately  m  front  of 
the  cylinder ;  on  each  side  of  it  is  an  elect ro- 
niagiiet  to  origpnate,  sustain  and  equalize  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  The  left  branch 
of  the  fork  is  armed  with  a  flexible  quill-point, 
which,  by  an  eccentric  roller,  can  be  made  to 
tDoch  the  cylinder  at  pleasure  and  thus  make 
the  traces  upon  it.  The  interrupter  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  current  for  the  fork's 
ele^rP-^macrnets  is  made  and  brok^i,  hi  the 
Schufts  ChroQOscope  at  West  Point  the  de- 
tached m^fcury  interrupter  has  been  replaced 
by    a    licrht  metallic   sfring,  which,  is  presaed 


whereupon  the  bent  end  of  the  upper  hand 
passes  through  the  hole  and  makes  a  black  mark 
on  the  dial,  instantly  rebounding.  This  chrono- 
graph, which  is  sometimes  called  a  stop-watch 
or  a  split-second  fly-back  watch,  registers  to 
one-tenth  of  a  second. 

Very  ingenious  devices  are  employed  for 
special  kinds  of  work.  Thus  for  registering 
the  exact  times  of  the  'transit*  of  a  moving 
star  across  several  wires  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope,  a  moving  wire  is  sometimes  ke^t  ac- 
curately upon  the  star's  image  (either  wholly 
by  hand  or  partly  driven  by  a  small  motor)  and 
at  the  instant  when  the  moving  wire  reaches' 
the  poatio'ii  of  on«i  of  the  fixed  wires  the 
current' fs  automatically  cl6sed.a^d  the  r^ord 
made.  In  another  device  for  the  sawi^  purpose 
the  clock  each  second  unbovers^-a^  delicate  photo- 
gcaphid  platit  pbced  a0' the. focus  of  the  tele- 
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scope;  the  pbte'-wlien  i developed  thds  shows 
a  series  of  dots  wfaidi  are  the  positions  of  the 
star  at  successive  seconds.  The  wires  of  the 
instrument  are  also  photo^aphed  upon  the 
same  plate  directly.  In  this  form  the  plate 
itself,  becomes  the  astronomical  chronograph. 
It  shoold  also  be  mentioned  that  in  a  very 
ingenious '  form   of  chronograph  invented  by 


this  time  the  insect  eatsr  no  food,  living  upon 
the  fat  stored  up  by  die  larva.  (See  Pupa). 
The  chrysalides  ef  butterflies  differ  from  the 
pupae  of  moths  in  being  of  tea  ornamented  with 
brilliant  golden  spots  which  have  given  origin 
to  the  nanie  <chvysalis^  or  ^aurelia.*  Also  the 
body  is  often  >  strengthened  or  protected  by 
tubercles  situated  on  the  head,  back  aad  sides. 


cords  tip 


G.  W.  Hough  tfi^  closure  of 
observer  records  tjpoii  a  moving-^tape  the  exact 
time  to  one-hundredth  of  a  seqond  when  the 
closure  was  madev  tne  figures  expressing  the 
hours,  minutes  and  seconds  being  directly 
printed  upon  the  paper.  This  does  away  with 
the  necessit>r  for  a  later  measurement  of  the 
chrop^aphiO';;-eaird,  lor.  the  figures  can  be 
readily  read  ^rom  it. 

CHROSPERilAc^  kro-sper'm^,  a  monotypic 
genus  of  plants  of  the'  Melanthacece;  the 
bunch-flower  i^tnttyk^..  The  single  species. 
(Musc€ttoxicufn)  *is<coniliftonly  known  as  fly- 
poison,  so  callea  from  its  deaqly^efPect  on  flies 
and  similar  insects.  It  has  ^  Ibngish  bulbous 
root,  grass-like  foliage  and  six-petaled  white 
flowers  borne  in  a  terminal  raceme,  of  wUch 
the  lower  flowers  open  first.  It  abounds  in 
dry  sheltered  soil  from  Arkansas  and  Tennes- 
see eastward  along  the  seaboard  of  the  United 
States,  in  some  sections  reaching  high  altitudes. 

^  CHRUDIM,  Hroo'dem,  Austrb-Hungary, 
town' and- capital  of  a; circle  of  the  same  name 
of  Bohemia,  situated  74  miles  by  rail  southeast, 
of  Prague  on  the  river  Chrudinka.<  It  is  a 
walled  town. .and  contains  an  old  chuirch  and  a 
Capuchin  convent.  Its  principal  industries  are 
the  making  of  sugar,  li(luors«  «Qeal,  leather, 
shoes,  dpth-.and-agricoUural  machinery;  and 
the  horse  markets  h^ld  here  are  the  most  im* 
portant  in  the  empire.    P,op.  ^3.017. 

CHRYSAL  i  OR  THE  ADVENTURES 
OP  A  GUINEA,  a  satirical  novel  by.  Charles 
John>tone«  published  in  1760.  Chrysat,  the  spirit 
inhabiting  a  guinea,  pasaes  through  many 
hands,  from  the  prince's:  to  die  beggar's,  and 
teUs  its  own  siory^' .  which  is  chieay  the.  ad- 
ventures of'  those  In^  whose  possession  it  is 
for  the  tiniie  beings   i  . 

CHRYSALIS^  krTs>*l!^^  the  pupa  stage  in 
btitterflies,  succeeding'  the  caterpillar.     During 


9chu]ts  Chrooosoope  •^  Disjtinotar*         . 
the  key  by  the      Th^y  afre  either  suspended  head  downward  by 


the  tan,  or  rest  horizontally,  with  a  thread  pass- 
ing around  them  to  hold  them  securely.  Many, 
if  not  tai^sti  chrysalides  are  prote^td  from  ob- 
servation by  their  colors,  whiekT  hmi|onize  with 
the  color  of  the  object  to  which  Uiey  are  at- 
tached Thus,  the  chr3»aH9  oi  the  milkweed 
butterfly  (Anosia  ^irchippus)  which  i$  dOMaided 
among  the  pale-green  leaves  of  the  mincweed 
and  does  not  hmernate,  is  of  a  pale-green  tint ; 
while  those  of  Papilio  tumus,  or  of  Pieri^,  are 
gray,  wd  so  spotted  with  light  and  dadr  marks 
a)  to  harmonize  with  th^  neutcal  tiiixs  of  the 
boards  or  fedce  to  whi^lr  th^y  .^re  attached. 
These  colors  and  markings  arp  apparently  due 
to  the  effects  of  light  and  shade.  These  tints 
are  determined  at  the  period  when  the  caterpil- 
lar is  about  to  pupate,-  or  become  a  chrysadis, 
whQti  iht  integument' IS  soft  and  moist.  Poul- 
ton  found,  by  sirojecting  the  partly  formed 
chrysalis  to  ak'tincial  surroundings  of  different 
colors*  that  the  .  breeding  boxes,  when  lined 
with  black  paper,  produced  dark  chrysalides ; 
when  lined  with  white,  lighlH:ok>red,  or  green 
dnes,  or  when  Ufied  with  gilt,  they  produced 
chrysalides  of  a  distinctly  golden  color,  more 
cofnpletety  so  thaii  occurs  in  nature.  '*' 

Certain  chrysalides  have  been  f<nmd  to  ex- 
hibit negative  phototropisffl  (q.v.) ;  that  is,  are 
directly  sensitive  to  light.  They  will,  while  sus- 
pended by  the  tail,  change  their' position  if  stin- 
li^t  strikes  them,  and  move  so-  as  to  keep  in 
^e  shade,  f  roih  a  pendiant  to  a  horiaonial  posi- 
tion, through  an  angle  van^ng*  in  Afferent  spe- 
cies of  from  45  degrees  to  ?0  degrees  or  even* 
90  degrees.  Too  much  lijght,  especially  direct 
sunlight,  seems  to  be  injurious  to  them^  and  the 
mofvemeift  is  one  ofprofecdon. 

CHRYSANDBR,  kre^iin-d^,  Priedrich, 
German  music  editor :  b.  Lubtfaeen,  Medden- 
burg-Schwerin,  IS26;  d.  190l.  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Rostock,  but  later  devoted  him- 
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self  exclusively  t9  .music.  He  is  best  known 
as  the  editor  of  Handel's  works,  his  edition  be- 
ing the  first  prepared  f  rpm.  the  autograph  scores. 
He  undertook  this  edition  as  a  private  enter- 
prise  and  with  one  printer  and  an  engraver  and 
a  small  hand  press  completed  97  of  the  100 
volumes.  He  was.  engaged  on  the  work  from 
1859  to  1894^  and  introduced  various  improve- 
ments, prinapal  of  which  were  a  new  German 
translation  of  the  Eiiglish  text,  and  the;  ^es* 
sto ration  of  the  original  orchestration.  '  Chry^ 
Sander  also,  prepared  a  biography  of  Handel, 
but  of  this  only  two  volumes  were  complete^.* 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  herba 
of  the  family  Asteracea.  The  very  numerous 
species  are  natives  most  of  the  Gooler  parts  of 
Ine  northern  hemisphere,  but  some  have  become 
introduced  and  established  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  as  weeds,  having  escaped  from 
gardens.  They  are  generally  hard;^,  white  oi: 
yellow-flowered,  annual  or  perennial  and  of 
easv  cultivation.  Except  CT.  cin^raruffolmm 
and  C.  coccineum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used 
to  make  insect  powder  (q.v.),  the  species  have 
small  economic  use,  though  son»e^  notably  C. 
leucanthemum,  the  ox-eye  daisy,  ts  a  trouble- 
some weed  upon  badly  managed  land  in  the 
United  States.  C.  segetum,  the  corn-marigold, 
and  C,  frutesc€ris,  the  marguerite,:  are  cultivated 
for  ornament,  especially  ai  Europe;  where  they 
are  native.  •  . 

But  the  most  important  speciea  are  C.  indi-» 
'cum  and  C.  morifohutn.  These  afQ  the  parents 
of  the  popular  autumn  flowers  l^wn  as 
•mums*  and  chrysanthemums,  the  varieties  of 
which  in  Europe  and  America  are  nimibered  by 
thousands,  and  vary  greatly  in  size,  form  and 
color.  So  great  is  the  diversity  that  fancier^ 
speak  of  the  varieties  as  belonging  to  certain 
types,  of  which  there  are  recognized:  Single, 
double,  large,  small,  few-flpwered,  many- 
flowered,  anemone-flowered  and  various  forms 
of  the  ray^  flowers,  such  as  incurved,  reflcxed, 
etc.  The  size  ranges  from  the  'pompon,*  which 
may  be  less^  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  the 
•show,*  which  may  exceed  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  But  with  all  this  range  of  form  and 
color  the  varieties  are  almost  scentless,  or  have 
a  somewhat  disagreeable  odor.  These  varieties 
are  mainly  cultivated  under  glass,  since  they  do 
not  reach  perfection  in  the  open  air.  They  arc 
propagated  almost  wholly  from  cuttings,  which 
are  taken  from  the  parent  plant  after  it  has 
flowered.  The  cuttings  are  grown  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  until  spring,  when  the  young  plants, 
then  in  pots,  are  placed  in  partial  shade  for  the 
summer  and  kept  as  stocky  as  possible.  In 
autumn  they  are  forwarded  until  they  blostfom, 
after  which  they  arc  destroyed,  new  cuttings 
having  been  taken. 

For  exhibition  purposes  the  jplants  are 
watched  and  tended  with  the  most  minute  atten* 
tion,  the  superfluous  buds  and  stems  being  tt- 
moved  while  still  tiny.  Sandy  or  clayey  soil  is 
found  useful  by  various  ^wers,  but  whatever 
its  character  it  must  be  nch  and  rather  porous. 
Attention  to  fertilisation,  watering  and  cnltiva^ 
tion  is  essential.  For  outdoor  culture  the 
large-flowered  varieties  fire  finsuited,  but  the 
hardy  pompons,  which  are  usually  free-flower- 
ing, are  more  satisfactory^  Though  the  season 
of  the  indoor  chrvsanthemum  is  only  about  six 
weeks  long,  this  flower  radks  fourth  in  import- 
ance in  ttie  United  States  as  a  commercial 


flower,     about    $500^000     worth     being     used 
annually. 

The  literature  dealing  with  this  flower  is 
voluminous,  probably  ranking  next  in  extent  to 
that  dealing  with  the  rose.  Eighty-three  books 
are  listed  by  C  Harman  Payne  m  the  <  Cata- 
logue >  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety (1896),  and  many  more  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years.  Other  references  to 
literature  are  given  under  the  title  Chrysanthe- 
ihiim  in  Bailey's  *  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture,^  whidi  should  be  consulted  for 
descriptions  of  various  species,  types,  etc.,  and 
for  methods  of  propagation,  cultivation  and 
management.  Consult  also  Scott,  ^The  Show 
Chrysanthefntmi  and  Its  Cultivation.* 

CHRYSAROBIN,  kri-sa-ro^Tn,  a  neutral 
principle,  extracted  from  goa-powder,  a  sub- 
stance foqnd  deposited  in  the  heart  wood  of 
Vouacapoua  araroba.  It  is  an  extremely  irritat- 
ing substance  and  is  not  used  internally.  Ex- 
temall^r,  combined  with  an  ointment  base,  it  is 
useful  in  a.  number  of  chronic  skin  affections. 

CHRYSBXS,  kri-se-is,  the  daughter  of 
Chry^es,  a  priest  of  Apollo.  She  was  captured 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  .War,  and  became 
the  portion  of  Agamemnon.  When  he  refused 
to  restore  the  daughter  at  the  request  of  her 
father,  Apollo  listened  to  the  prajrer  of  his 
priest,  and  sent  by  his  arrows  pestilence  and 
death  into  the  Greek  camp.  Agamemnon  found 
himself  obliged  to  yield  up  the  maiden,  but 
then  robbed  Achflles  of  the  fair  Briseis.  Hence 
arose  the  dissension  between  these  heroes  which 
so  long  dehiyed  the  conquest  of  Troy,  and  with 
which  the  story  of  the  41iad^  opens. 

CHRYSELBPHANTINE,  krIs'el-«-fan'. 
tin,  in  Grieek  art,  statues  which  were  overlaid 
m  ivory  and  gold.  The  frame  or  body  of  the 
statue  upon  which  the  ivory  plates  were 
fastened  was  usually  of  wood,  and  the  gold  was 
used  for  the  garments  and  hair.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  statues  were  the  colossal 
works  of  Phidias,  of  which  the  largest  was  the 
Pallas  of  the  Parthenon,  26  cubits  high,  repre- 
senting the  goddess  in  armor  covered  with  a 
long  robe. 

CHRYSBS,  kri'sez,  a  name  appearing 
several  times  in  Grecian  legend:  (1)  A  priest  of 
Apollo,  who,  according  to  Homer,  came  to  the 
Grecian  camp  to  ransom  his  daughter  Chryseis, 
who  had  become  the  prise  of  Agamemnon,  (2) 
The  son  of  Neptune  and  Chr>'^sogeneia,  and  the 
father  of  Minyas.  (3)  The  son  of  Minos 
and  the  nymph  Pareia.  He  lived  on  the  island 
jof  Paros  with  his  brothers  Eurymedon,  Na- 
phaleon  and  Philolaus,  and  was  pat  to-  death  by 
Hercules  because  he  had,  in  concert  with  them, 
murdered  two  of  his  companions.  (4)  A  son 
borne  by  Chryseis  to  Agfamcmnon  after  her 
return  to  her  father,  but  alleged  by  her  to  be 
the  son  of  Apollo.  He  assisted  his  stepbrother 
and  stepsister,  Orestes  and  Iphigenia,  in  mur- 
dering King  Thoas. 

CHRYSIPPUS,.  kri-sip'p&s,  Greek  Stoic 
philosopher  of.  Cilicia :  d.  about  206  B.c  He  was 
distinguished  f6r  his  skill  in  debate.  He  was 
ihti  principal  opponent  of  the  Epicureans,  and 
is  sal4  to  have  written  700  different  works, 
n^Qstly  of  a  dialectical  character;  but  of  these 
q^  complete  woric  is  extant  He  died  at  a 
great  agie. 
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CHRYSIS,  a  priestess  of  Jimo,   who   by 

falling  asleep  suffered  the  sacred  fire  to  destroy 
the  temple  of  her  goddess,  and  was  at  last 
burned  herself. 

CHRYSOBALANJE,  kris-o-bll'^-ne,  a 
plant  family  closely  allied  to  the  Rosacea,  of 
which  it  is  sometimes  considered  a  sub-ord^r, 
comprising  12  genera,  with  180  species,  all  trees 
or  shrubs.  Many  of  them,  as  the  cocoa-plum, 
produce  edible  fruits.  So  do  several  species  ol 
West  Africa^  the  seeds  of  which  are  sometimes 
substituted  tor  or  used  to  adulterate  sweet  al«- 
monds,  which  they  resemble  in  taste  and  ap- 
pearance. .  From  the  seeds  of  a  member  of  the 
family  growing  in  the  Himalayas  an  oil  is  ex« 
tracted. 

CHRYSOBERYL,  kris'o-ber'n  /  '  (Gr, 
Xpvaopf)pv7J>.o^^  <*golden  beryP*),  a  native  alu- 
minate  of  gludnum  (or  berylhum),  having  the 
formula  GlO.AUOs,  and  crystallizing  in  the 
orthorhombic  system.  It  is  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, with  a  vitreous  lustre  and  a  green  or 
yellow  color.  The  variety  alexandrite  (q.v.)  is 
^een  by  dayl^ht  and  c»lumbine-red  b^  ar- 
tificial light.  The  finer  varieties  are  used  as 
gems.  It  has  a  hardness  of  8.5  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  f  mm  3.5  to  3.84.  Chrysobcryl  oocurs 
m  Brazil,  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Urals  and  in  Ire- 
land; and  in  the  United  StMes  it  has  been 
found  in  Maine,  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
Se^  also  Cat's-eye. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  kris-OhkoH^,  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  copper,  having  the  formula  CuSiO»  + 
2HaO.  It  is  cryptocr>'staIline  and  usually  occurs 
in  opal-like  or  earthy  masses,  or  as  incrusta- 
tions, or  not  infrequently  witn  botryoidal  sur- 
face. When  ptire  it  Is  translucent  and  of 
sky-blue  color,  but  when  impure  it  is  often 
opaque  and  dull  green,  brown  or  black.  Its 
hardness  raries  with  its  composition,  from  2  to 
4,  and  its  specific  gravity  from  2  to  2.2.  Its 
lustre  varies  from  vitreous  and  shining  in  the 
pure  mineral  to  dull  and  earthy.  It  is  found  in 
copper  mines  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
in  Cornwall,  England,  Australia  and  Arizona. 
The  chrysocolla  of  the  ancients,  meaning  *gold 
glue,'  was  apparently  a  body  used  to  facilitate 
soldering.  The  name  is  stiU  applied,  to  borax 
which  is  thus  used.  Malachite,  the  green  car- 
bonate of  copper,  was  doubtless  confused  with 
chrysocolla. 

CHRYSOGONUM,  kr!s-d-gd'niim,  a  mon- 
otypic  genus  of  the  natural  order  ComposiUB, 
It  is  found  throughout  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
the  United  States,  in  dry  soil,  from  southern 
Pennsylvania  to  Florida^  blossoming  in  April 
and  July.  It  is  a  perennia]  herb  with  large 
beads  of  tubular  and  .ra<fiate  flowers.    • 

CHRYSOLITE,  kris'6-lit  (Gr.^/wxT^^of, 
^bright  yellow  slon^*),  a  native  silicate  magne- 
sium and  iroi^  sometimes  also  containing  tita- 
nium, nickel  or  Jtin.  '  It  occurs  massive  and 
granular,  and  also  in  brthorhombk  crystals.  It 
is  transparent  or  translucent,  and  usually  green 
or  yellow  in  color,  with  a 'Vitreous  lustre.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  3.27  to  3.57  (ac- 
cording to  its  composition),  and  a  hardness  of 
from  6.5  to  7.  Qirysolite  occursi  iti  volcanic 
rocks/  as  ni  basalt  and  basaltic  lavas, '  and  it  is 
also  found  in  dolomite  and  in  certain  varieties 
of  limestone.  The  finest  crystals  of  the  mineral 
come  from  Brazil  and  Egypt,  and  are  known'  M 


^predous  chrysolite.*  They  are  used  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  as  gems,  and  are^  sometimes  confused 
with  die  emerald.  Chrysolite  really  passes  by 
alteration  into  serpentine,  and  numerous  large 
beds  of  the  latter  mineral  are  known  to  have 
originated  in  this  nianner.  It  is  abundant  in 
crystalline  g[rains  in  some  meteoric  irons  and 
stones.  Peridot  and  olivine  (qq.v.)  are  names 
frequently  used  for  varieties  or  chrysolite. 

CIIRYSOLORAS,  kr!s-o-l6'r^,  Manael, 
Greek,  scholar:  b.  about  1355;  d.  Constance, 
Germany,  15  April  1415.  He  was  the  first  who, 
in  modem  times,  transplanted  Greek  literature 
into  Italy.  The  Enu>eror  John  Pa(aeok>gus  sent 
him  in  1391  to  Itsdy  and  England  to  ask  for 
assistance  against  the  Turks.  Having  thus  be- 
come known  in  Itally  he  returned  there  about 
the  year  139S,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  fiterature  at  Florence,  where  he  coUected 
aroomf  him  a  ^reat  number  of  scholars  of  all 
ages  and  ranks,  and  excised  universal  enthu- 
stasm  as  much  by  his  dignity  and  the  grace  of 
his  elocution  as  by  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
From  his  school  proceeded  Leonardo  Bruno, 
Poggius,  Francis  rhilephus  and  other  distin* 
gtHshed  revivers  of  classical  studies.  He  after- 
ward tatfght  with  equal  success  at  Milan,  Paria 
and  Venice,  and  listly  at  Rome.  Pope  Gregory 
XII  emplc^^  him,  m  public  affairs,  and  sent 
him  with  others  to  the  Council  of  Constance, 
where  he  died  in  1415.  He  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  hiS'  nephew  ^nd  companion  in 
Italy,  John  Chrysoloras. 

CHRYSOMSLIDiB,  kris  d-m^-de,  an 
extensive  family  of  small  beetles  which  have  a 
hemispherical  or  ovate  form,  small,  sunken 
head,  and  antennae  widely  separated.  Ail,  and 
especiallv  the  typical  genus  Chrysomela,  are 
very  gaily  colored, —  blue,  green,  golden  or  a 
mixture  of  brilliant  tints.  The  most  elegant 
American  species  (C  scalaris)  has  the  head, 
thorax  and  under  side  dark  green,  while  the 
wing-covers  are  silvery  white,  ornamented  with 
small  green  sppts  on  the  sides  and  a  broad 
irregular  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  back; 
the  legs  and  antennae  are  rust-red,  and  the 
wings  rose-colored.  These  beetles  inhabit  trees, 
bushes  and  plants,  feeding,  in  their  larval  state, 
on  the  leaves.  Thev  include  many  species,  as 
the  potato-bug  and  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  whidi  do 
vast  damage.  Their  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves^ 
and  the  grubs,  which  as  a  nde  are  protected  by 
disagreeable  odors  and  exudations^  go  into  the 
ground^  to  transform,  and  there  si>end  their 
pupal  life.  The  family  is  a  vety  large  one  and 
IS  spread  all  over  the  world.    See  Leaf-beetles. 

CHRY80PHANIC,  kris-o-fanlk,  ACID, 
the  jreilow  coloring,  matter  of  rhubarb.  It  can 
be  obtained  direct  from  rhubarb  by  exhausting 
with  benspl  suod  purifying  the  crude  product. 
It  crystallizes  in  mie  yellow  tables.  It  is  hardly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether,  benzol, 
etc  With  potash  it  gives  a  fine  purple  solution, 
and  thtu  an<>rds  a  delicate  test  for  the  presence 
of  alkalis.  It  is  also  soluble,  without  decom- 
position,, in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Its  acid 
properties  are  father  ohscare. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  krfe-6^1'iim,  a 
^fenus  of  the  sapbdiNa  family  (SApotacetB^ , 
consisting  of  trees  vrith  milky  juice,  alternate 
leaves  with  numerous  transverse  closdy  aggre- 
gated ribs,  and  golden  hairs  6n  tke  under  sur- 
face.   In  the  West  Iiidies  l9ie  fruit  of  C.  cainito 
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is  esteemed  a  delicacy  oitder  the  name  of  star- 
apple.  It  is  fleshy,  with  several  one-sided 
cells,  or,  by  abortk>n,  with  one.  Seeds  nut- 
Hke. 

CHRYSOPSIS,  kri-s6p'sTs  (from  Ae  Greek. 
signifying  *of  a  golden  aspect*),  a  genus  oi 
about  20  si}ecies  of  the  natural  order  Compos- 
it<B,  comprising  nearly  30  species,  natives  of 
North  America  and  Mexico.  Commonly  known 
as  the.  golden  aster. 

CHRYSOPRASE,  kris'o-firazt  a  variety.of 
chakedoiov.  colored  apple-green  by  nickel  03(ide 
and  prized  as  a  semi-precious  stone.  Silesia 
and  Siberia  long  furnished  a  small  supply,  but 
later  discoveries  in  California  have  made  it 
abundant  and  cheap.  It  also  occurs  in  Oregon 
and  North  Carolina. 

CHRYSOSTOM>  kris'os-tdm,  Dion  (sur- 
named  Cocceianus);  Greek  orator:  b.  Prusa  in 
Bithynia  about  9^  a.d.  He  was  first  a  Sophist, 
then  a  Stoic,  and  rose  into  high  n^te  as  an 
orator  under  Domitian.  That  tyrant,  however, 
took  offense  at  his  freedom  of  speech,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight.  He  was 
afterward  highly  esteemed  by  Nerva  and  Tra- 
jan. About  80  of  his  orations  are  still  extant. 
They  are  written  in  an  affected  style,  but  not- 
withstanding form  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  Imowledge  of  ancient  philosophy.  They 
appeared  first  in  a  collected  form  at  Milan  in 
14?d 

CHRYSOSTOM,  John,  Saint,  archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  greatestof  the  Greek  Fathers 
€if  the  Church :  U  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
about  347 ;  d.  near  Comana,  in  Pontus,  14  Sept. 
407.  His  cognomen,  the  golden-mouthed 
(chrysostomos),  which  was  given  to  him  after 
his  death,  he  c»wes  to  his  extraordinarily  rich, 
fervid  and  persuasive  eloquence.  In  his  youth 
he  attended  the  school  of  Libanius,  a  celebrated 
Pagan  sophi&t,  was  his  favorite  disciple  and 
would  have  been  his  successor  had  he  not 
b&m  won  for  the  service  of  the  Church  bv  liis 
pif>us  mother  Anthusa.  In  accordance  with  the 
general  usage  of  that  time,  he  did  not  receive 
baptism  tiU  he  had  attained  maturity,  and  then 
he  lived  devoted  in  religious  contemplation  and 
studious  seclusion  in  a  desert  place  for  six 
years.  .  There  the  austerities  he  practised 
undermined  his  strength,  and  being  called  back 
to  Antioch  by  the  bishop,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  381,  and  presbyter  in  386.  By  his 
zeal,  his  urbanity  and  his  eloquence,  he  won 
to  :the  Church  heretics,  pagans  and  Jews  in 
great  numbers;  and  his  fame  spreadinsr  to  the 
capital  city  of  the  Eastern  enipire,  tie  was, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius, 
chosen  to  be  archbishop  of  Constantinople  in 
397.  Here  he  led  in  the  episcopal  palace  the 
life  of  an  ascetic,  eschewing  the  ponip  and  lux- 
ury of  his  predecessors,  and  out  or  the  reve- 
nues of  the  see  maintained  numerous  charities. 
Meanwhile  his  homilies  or  pulpit  discourses, 
which  are  still  extant,  were  even  a  stronger 
attraction  for  tfie  masses  than  the  showA  of  tfce 
amphitheatre;  But  he  had  many  rivals,  who 
left  no  means  untried  to  blacken  his  character, 
his  reputation  for  piety,  zeal,  disintei^stedness 
and  for  orthodoxv,  and  his  life  was  accord- 
ingly full  of  trials  and  vicissitudes.  His  en- 
forcement of  the  Churches  laws  regarding  the 
relations  between  ecclesiastics  and  the  female 


inmates  of  their  households;  l^s  deposition  of 
bishops  for  simony  and  licentiousness;  the  ro« 
straints  he  put  upon  the  vagrant  habits  of  the 
monks,  called  forth  a  host  of  enemies,  who 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  s^mpathiz- 
iiMf  with  heretical  monks  of  the  Nubian  desert 
wno  had  been  excommunicated  by  their  eccle- 
siastical superior,  Theophiltis,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  Theophilus  now  added  himself 
to  the  malcontents  of  Constantinople,  and  he 
called  a  synod  of  bishops  to  be  held  in  the  im- 
perial city  to  judge  Chrysostom.  But  because 
of  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  were  to  a  man  loyal  to  their  arch- 
bishop, the  synod  had  to  be  held  in  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Chalccdon.  To  this  synod 
Chrysostom  was  four  times  summoned,  to  re- 
ply to  the  charges  that  were  to  be  made  against 
nim,  but  he  ignored  the  summons,  and  was 
declared  guilty  of  favoring  the  heresies  of 
Origen.  By  order  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius 
he  was  exiled  to  Nicxa  in  Bithynia;  but  so 
great  was  the  commotion  of  the  common  peo- 
ple in  Constantinople  when  the  degree  of  ban- 
ishment was  published,  that  the  emperor, 
alarmed,  ordered  his  recall.  The  re-entnr  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  city  was  attended  with  all 
the  pomp  of  a  Roman  triumphal  procession,  and 
he  abated  no  jot  of  his  zeal  for  the  repression 
of  the  evils  of  Church  imd  state.  His  lan- 
guage was,  as  it  had  ever  been,  sufficiently 
emphatic,  sufficiently  plain-spoken,  but  his  ene- 
mies put  in  circulatio^n  a  spurious  version  of 
the  opening  passage  of  his  nrst  discourse  after 
his  return:  he  was  reported  by  them  to  have 
commenced  his  address  with  these  words  in 
denunciation  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia:  ^^Hero- 
dias  is  again  furious;  Herodias  again  dances; 
she  once  more  demands  the  head  of  John* 
The  report  was  false,  but  the  fate  of  Chrysos- 
tom was  sealed.  Barbarian  troops  were 
brought  into  the  city  to  overawe  the  commons 
while  another  synod  was  in  session  in  the  city; 
it  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Chalcc- 
don. By  decree  of  the  emperor,  Chrysostom 
was  banished  to  Cucusus,  a  place  in  Mount 
Taurus.  The  people  of  Constantinople,  not  to 
be  restrained  by  the  garrison  of  Gothic  mer- 
cetiaries  in  the  city,  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  and 
the  senate  house  on  the  day  the  decree  was 
published;  and  Chrvsostom,  though  absent, 
was  a  more  formidable  power  than  ever:  his 
correspondence  with  Inshops,  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  arrayed  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
against  Tneophilus  and  the  court  of  Arcadius. 
Indignant  at  the  contumacy  of  the  exiled  arch^ 
bishop,  Arcadius  ordered  his  transfer  to  a  more 
iaho»pitable  region  still,  the  desert  of  Pityos: 
He  med  on  the  way  thither  in  his  60th  year. 
His  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  Gredk  Church 
is  13  November;  in  that  of  the  Latin  Church, 
27  January.  His  last  words  are  ret>orfed  to 
have  been  ^God  be  in  all  things  praised.*  His 
works  consist  of  homilies  or.  discourses  sug-* 
gested  1^  or  illustrating  passages  of  Scripture; 
commentaries  on  the  Sacred  books;  epistles,  and 
treatises  on  the  truths  of  religion,  virtues  and 
vices,  etc.  Consult  Mardn,  *  Saint  Jean  Chry- 
sostome;  ses  oeuvres  et  son  sitele^j  Perthes, 
^Life  of  Saint  John  '  Chrysostom  and  His 
Biographers' ;  Tauscher,  <Life* ;  both  in  Ger- 
man; and  a  biography,  by  Aime  Puech,  in 
English. 

Geoaoe  Edwik  Ri^tes. 
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CHRYSOTILB;  krls^o-tH,  a  varietv  of  the 
mineral  serpentine,  occurring  in  silky  fibres  that 
are  flexible  and  easily  separated.  It  is  com- 
monly greenish  in  color.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  2.22,'  which  is  sensibly  less  than  that  of 
ordinary  serpentine.  It  occurs  abundantly  in 
Canada,  where  it  is  known  as  ^bostonite*  and 
•asbestos.*    See  Asbestos. 

CHRYSTLER'S   FARM,  Battle   of,  the 

most  discreditable  American  defeat,  as  Chip- 
pewa was  the  most  brilliant  victory,  of  the  War 
of  1812,  was  fought  11  Nov.  1813.  The  expedi- 
tion prepared  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1813 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,"  to  de- 
scend the  Saint  Lawrence  and  capture  Mon- 
treal, started  17  October  under  bad  auspices. 
Aside  from  insufficient  resources  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  the  personnel  was  hopeless. 
The  commander-in-chief  alone  would  have 
ruined  it.  This  was  Maj.-Gen.  James  Wilkin- 
son, termed  by  Scott  *an  unprincipled  imbecile,* 
a  mere  cunning  jobber,  of  neither  military 
talent,  firmness  nor  even  character  to  be  re- 
spected, and  depised  by  all  the  other  officers. 
He  had  been  appointed  for  the  curious  reason 
that  New  Orleans  was  not  thought  safe  in  his 
hands.  Furthermore,  he  was  prostrated  with 
lake  fever,  as  was  his  second  in  command* 
Morgan  Lewis.  Boyd,  the  third,  was  so  in- 
competent that  Jacob  Brown,  the  one  able 
fighting  seneral,  had  threatened  to  leave  the 
army  rather  than  serve  under  him.  Men  can- 
not fight  without  leaders.  The  flotilla,  battered 
b^  contrary  winds,  began  the  descent  of  the 
river  5  November.  From  this  on,  the  British 
made  progress  slow  and  dangerous.  Captain 
Mulcaster,  an  able  and  daring  naval  officer,  with 
several  gunboats,  harassed  the  rear,  and  800 
regular  infantry  co-operated  with  him,  pouring 
musketry  and  artillery  fire  on  the  expedition 
from  the  opposite  bank  whenever  pp^sible,  be- 
sides the  batteries  at  Prescott.  Brown's  and 
Macomb's  brigades  were  landed  on  that  side  to 
clear  the  road;  and  by  10  November  the  flotilla 
had  reached  the  Long  Sault,  and  anchored  for 
the  ni^t  at  Chrystler's  Farm  on  the  Canadian 
side.  The  next  morning  Brown  marched  down 
beside  the  rapids  with  his  brigade,  and  Boyd 
was  ordered  to  take  the  rest  of  the  troops,  some 
2,000,  with  six  field  pieces,  and  guard  the  rear. 
Brown  reported  all  clear,  and  the  fleet  was  about 
to  run  the  rapids  when  Boyd  reported  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  in  order  of  battle.  Wil- 
Idnson  was  sick  in  bed  and  could  give  no  or- 
ders ;  so  was  Lewis ;  and  Boyd  was  left  to  fight 
his  own  battle.  He  did  it  as  a  weak  commander 
usually  does,  by  detachments,  which  the  British 
crushed  in  detail,  though  they  had  but  800 
against  2,000.  The  battle  lasted  from  about  2 :30 
to  4 : 30,  when  General  Covington  was  killed  and 
his  brigade  driven  back  in  disorder.  Then  the 
whole  American  line  gave  way  and  retreated  in 
haste.  Wilkinson  reported  102  killed  and  237 
wounded,  and  the  British  claim  to  100  Amer* 
lean  prisoners  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than 
Wilkinson's  report  of  none.  The  British  re- 
ported 22  killed,  148  wounded  and  12  missing. 
The  American  troops  hurriedly  re-embarked; 
the  next  morning  the  flotilla  ran  the  rapids  to 
Cornwall.  There  Wilkinson  learned  that  his 
colleague,  Wade  Hampton,  had  ended  opera- 
tions for  the  season  (see  Chateaugay),  and  at 
once  went  into  winter  quarters.    Consult  Henry 


Adams,  ^History  of  the  United  States>  Vol. 
VII,  Chap,  a 

CHU-HI,  choo4i«',  Chinese  scholar  and 
philosoj^er:  b.  1130;  d.  1200.  As  a  student  of 
the  Chinese  classics,  he  became  widely  known 
through  his  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Confucius,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Chinese  school  of  speculative  philosophy. 
He  had  a  large  number  of  disciples  among  the 
scholars,  and  they,  under  his  direction,  com- 
piled a  history  of  China  in  59  books,  which  is 
still  a  standard  work. 

CHU-KIANG,  choo-ky-ang',  or  CANTON, 
RIVSR,  the  «Peari  River*  of  the  Chinese,  is 
the  lower  part  of  the  Pe-Kiang,  and  has  a  navi- 
gable channel  of  about  500  miles.  Opposite  Can- 
ton it  is  about  one-fourth  mile  wide,  and  is 
crowded  with  shipping  up  to  1,000  tons  burden ; 
larger  vessels  most  tie  up  at  a  point  15  miles 
below.  About  40  miles  below  Canton  it  is  called 
«Boca  Tigris,*  or  «The  Bogue.» 

CHUAR.  Piute  Indian  name  given  by  Wal- 
cott  to  a  thidc  group  of  strata  of  Algonkian 
Age  in  the  Grand  Canjron  of  Arizona.  'The 
rocks  are  shales  with  interbedded  sandstone 
and  Hmestotie,  about  5,000  feet  in  all.  They 
overlie  the  Unkar  gfroup  and  are  uncon form- 
ably  overlain  by  sandstone  at  base  of  Tonto 
group. 

CmiB.  a  name  raven  to  various  species  of 
fishes  of  the  family  tTyf nwufcp  (q.v.),  of  which 
the  river  chub  (Hybopsts  kentucktensis)  and  the 
creek  chub  (StmoHlus  atromacidatus)  are 
the  most  important  in  the  United  States.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  roach 
(q.v.),  and  more  rarely  to  certain  marine  fishes, 
as  the  mdder^sh.  The  river  chub  is  abundant 
in  rivers  and  creeks  throughout  the  eastern 
United  States,  and  may  be  known  bv  its  orange- 
colored  fins  and  the  tubenculate  head  of  the 
males  in  spriq^.  It  reaches  a  length  of  10  to 
12  inches,  and  is  a  favorite  with  die  less  ambi- 
tious anglers  in  certain  regions.  The  creek 
ehub^  or  homed  dace,  is  even  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  inhabits  brooks  rather  than  rivers. 
It  resembles  the  roach,  but  has  a  black  spot  in 
front  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  does  not  exceed  a 
foot  in  length.  The  large  black  chub  (Aero- 
cheilus  alutaceus),  of  the  Pacific  Coast  rivers, 
is  known  locally  as  chiselmouth,  squaremouth 
and  hardmouth.  The  English  chub  {Squalitis 
ccphaius)  is  a  much  larger  fish,  attaining  a 
length  of  two  feet  and  a  weight  of  eight  pounds, 
and  lives  in  mountain  brooks  as  well  as  in 
rivers.  It  is  a  game  fish  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

CHUB-MACKBRSL,  a  fish  {Scomber 
eolias),  found  in  immense  numbers  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  the  ^Spanish  mack- 
erel of  England. 

CHUBB,  Perctral,  American  educator:  b. 
Devonport,  England,  17  Tune  1860.  He  was 
educated  at  Stationers'  School,  London,  and 
received  training  for  the  Englisii  Civil  Service 
where  he  was  employed  for  10  years  on  the 
bcal  government  board.  He  has  delivered 
lectures  on  literature  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  instructed  in  pedagogy 
at  Pratt  Institute ;  served  as  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  Manual  Training  Higli 
School,  Brooklyn,  and  as  principal  of  the  high 
school  department  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School 
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of  New  York;  wbeee  he  also  directed  the  £ng« 
lish  courses  and  produced  pageants,  festivals, 
etc.  After  acting  in  the  capacity  of  associated 
leader  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  at 
New  York  for  a  few  years  and  as  lecturer  on 
Englidi  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New 
York  University,  he  went  to  Saint  Louis,  where 
in  1911  he  became  leader  of  the  Ethical  So- 
ciety. He  edited  Emerson's  ^Selected  Writ- 
ings>  (1888);  Montaigne's  <£ssays>  (1891); 
Pope's  ^Homer's  Iliad>  (with  William  Max- 
well; 1898);  Dryden'^  ^P^lamon  and  Arcite^ 
(1899);  Browning's  < Poems ^ ;  <Boy  Li£€> ; 
<Readings  from  Howells>'  (1909)  ;  ^Select  Writ- 
ings of  Lincoln^  (1909) ;  ^Travels  at  Home> 
and  <  Readings  from  Mark  Twain  >  (1910).  He 
is  also  the  author  of  ^The  Teaching  of  £ng« 
lish^  (1902);  ^Festivals  and  Plays  in  Schools  > 
and  Elsewhere^  (1912).  From  1915-16  he  was 
president  of  the  Drama  League  >  of  America. 

CHUBB,  Thomas,  English  controversialist: 
b:  East  Hamham,  near  Salisbury,  29  Sept.  1679; 
d.  Salisbury,  8  Feb.  1747.  He  was  a  mechanic 
who  employed  his  leisure  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  from  the  best  English  books  which 
he  could  procure.  In  1715  he  published  *The 
Supremacy  of  the  Father  Asserted,^  the  per- 
spicuity and  argumentative  skill  of  which  ob- 
tained for  it  much  notice.  Of  course  a  produc- 
tion assailing  the  orthodox  faith  did  not  pass 
without  reply,  and  a  controversial  warfare 
commenced  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life. 
Between  1725  and  1732  he  offerecTto  the  world 
his  thoughts  on  a  variety  of  topics,  moral 
and  theological,  in  34  tracts,  collected  in 
a  4to  volume,  of  which  book  Pope  in  a  letter 
to  Gay  speaks  with  great  respect.  Various 
publications  followed;  ^A  Discourse  Concorn- 
mg  Reason' ;  < The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
Ass^rted^ ;  ^  Intjuiry  into  the  Ground  and  Foun-< 
dsition  of  Religion,'  etc.  His  publications  were 
a  good  deal  read  in  America. 

CHUBB  LOCK  (so-called  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor),  one  of  the  most  intricate  of 
the  manv-tumbler  locks  which  were  first  made  in 
England  by  Barron  in  1774.  The  locks  of  Chubb 
have  obtained  their  celebrity  partly  from  their 
superior  workmanship,  having  more  tumblers 
than  usual,  with  the  addition  of  a  lever  called 
the  ^detector,^  which  is  so  fixed  that,  while  it 
does  not  act  under  the  ordinary  application 
of  the  key,  it  cannot  fail  to  move  if  any  one 
of  the  tumblers  be  lifted  a  little  too  high,  as 
must  be  the  case  in  any  attempt  at  picking.  The 
bolt  becomes  immovably  fixed,  and  thus,  iVhile 
rendering  all  further  attempts  at  picking  use- 
less, gives  notice  that  such  an  attempt  has  been 
made  on  the  next  application  of  the  proper  key. 
To  draw  the  bolt  after  it  has  been  tampered 
with,  it  is  necessary  only  to  turn  the  key  a  little 
farther  forward,  as  in  the  process  of  overlock<- 
ing;  this  pushes  up  a  tooth  at  the  end  of  the 
detector,  restoring  the  lock  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, and  the  key  is  then  free  to  turn  in  the 
ordinary  way.  These  locks,  which  were  pat- 
ented as  far  back  as  1818^  maintained  the  repu- 
tation of  being  invincible  until  the  celebrated 
locksmith  Hobbs,  of  the  United  States,  in  1851 
succeeded  in  picking  the  most  intricate  locks  of 
English  workmanship,  such  as  'Chubbs,  Bra*- 
mans  and  Qotterills. 

CHUBUT^  choo-boot',  Argentina,  a  terri- 
tory in  the  northern  part  ot  Patagonia,   so 


named  frbm  a  river  wlu^h  dridns  a  large  part 
of  the  surface.  Its  area  is  about  90,000  square 
miles.  Its  principal  interest  lies  in  its  Welsh 
settlement,  which  has  remained  almost  wholly 
Welsh^speaking.  The  first  settlers,  151,  arrived 
in  July  1865.  Epochs  in  its  history  have  been 
the  abandonment  of  the  colony  in  1867;  the 
subsequent  return  from  New  Bay ;  a  20  months' 
nearly  complete  isolation  from  the  outer  world, 
terminated  in  1871.  The  principal  town,  Raw- 
son,  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean^  and  has  .a  population  of  a  few 
hundreds.-  English  grain  and  roots  are  pro- 
duced, and  salt  of  good  quality  is  found. 

CHUCK- WILL'S-WIDOW,  a  large,  noc- 
turnal bird  (Antrostomus  carolinensis)  related 
to  the  whippoorwill,  common  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union.  The  name  is  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  note  of  the  bird.  It  is  fully 
12  inches  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
American  song-birds,  and  when  uttenng  its 
call,  opens  its  mouth  enormously.  The  eggs  are 
laid  upon  the  ground,  little  or  no  attempt  being 
made  to  form  a  nest.  The  bird  is  a  voracious 
eater  of  insects,  its  large  bristled  mouth  fitting 
it  for  catching  nying  objects. 

CHUCKWALLA.   See  Uzard. 

CHUFA.    See  Cyperus, 

CHUGWATBR  CREEK,  Wyo..  a  railroad 
station  in  Platte  County;  it  is  also  the  name  of 
the  Red  Beds,  an  extensive  geological  formation 
in  Wyoming  carrying  valuable  gypsum  deposits. 

CHUKOR,  or  CHICORE,  a  partridge 
(Caccabis  chukor),  the  favorite  game-bird  of 
the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas. 

CHUMBUL,  a  large  river  of  Hindustan. 
It  rises  in  Mahva,  in  the  Vindhya  Mountains, 
about  50  iniles  south  of  Oojein,  flows  north, 
enters  Rajpootana,  through  which  it  runs  north- 
east, and  falls  into  the  Jumna  about  90  miles 
southeasit  of  Agra,  after  a  course  of  over  650 
miles. 

CHUNAM,  in  India,  a  name  given  to  a 
very  fine  kind  of  quicklime  made  from  calcined 
shells  or  from  very  pure  limestone,  and  used 
for  chewing  with  betel  (q.v.).  It  is  also  used 
for  plaster,  being  mixed  with  fine  sand  by 
wetting,  and  sometimes  with  various  other  ma- 
terials added.  It  makes,  a  plaster  of  great 
durability,  capable  of  being  highly  polished,  and 
suitable  for  decorative  work.  Both  fresh  and 
fossil  shells  are  used  for  making  chunam.  Ex- 
tensive beds  of  fossil  shells  employed  for  this 
purpose  occiir  in  the  south  of  India,  particularly 
m  low,  marshy  places  near  the  seacoast.  The 
chunam  from  Madras  is  among  the  best  made. 
The  shells  used  are  first  very  carefully  cleaned : 
they  are  then  calcined  in  kilns,  with  wood 
charcoal.  When  chunam  is  to  be  used  for  plas- 
ter, it  is  mixed  with  fine  river  sand  and  thor- 
oughly beaten  Up  with  water.  The  name  is 
appHed  also  to  a  weight  for  gold  used  in 
northern  India. 

CHUNAR-GHUR.  chun-ar'ger,  India, 
town,  fortress  and  invalid  station  in  Hindustan, 
17  miles  southwest  of  Benares,  on  the  Ganges. 
The.  fortress  stands  on  a  lofty  rock  rising 
abruptly  from  the  river.  Chunar  was  stormed 
bv  the  British  in  1764,  and  formaUy  ceded  to 
the  East  India  Company  in  1768.  Fop.  about 
12,000. 
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CHUNG-KINO,  choong^keng',  China,  dty 
in  Szechwan,  on  the  Yang-tce-Kiang,  at  its 
junction  with  the  iGa-hng.  It  was  declared 
open  in  1890,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  cbnunercial  centres  of  western  China. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference  and  pierced  with  nine 
gates.  The  climate  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
heahhful.  The  vice-consul  of  the  United 
States  writes  that  the  trade  of  Chtmg-King  in 
1915,  afthough  less  than  in  1914,  was  more  than 
in  other  years.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  was  as  follows:  Net  foreign  imports,  $5,-. 
322,888;  net  native  imports,  $5,980,186;  exports, 
$10,120,803;  total,  $21,423,877.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Chung-King  dur- 
ing 1915  was  given  as  follows:  Chinese  vessels 
of  foreign  type  120,  tonnage  31,627;  Chinese 
junks  1,905,  tonnage  85.793.  There  was  a  re- 
bellion of  the  natives  here  in  1896-98.  which 
checked  progress.  A  railroad  to  centre  at 
Chung-King  is  projected,  and  the  exploitation 
of  vskluable  products  awaits  the  realization  of 
this  plan,  since  in  size  and  potential  wealth 
Szcchwan  surpasses  all  other  provinces.  Pop. 
about  702.300. 

CHUPRAH,  chup-ra',  or  CHAPRAH, 
India,  a  town  in  Bengal,  on  the  Gogra,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Ganges,  32  miles  west-north- 
west of  Patna.  It  is  narrow,  but  extends  along 
the  river  for  four  miles.  It  has  f^overnment 
courts  and  offices,  government  Enghsh  schools, 
and  is  the  station  of  a  German  Lutheran  Mis- 
sion; a  Roman  Catholic  Mission  was  also  started 
within  recent  years.  In  1901  the  population  was 
45,901,  or  nearly  12,000  less  than  in  1891,  the 
decrease  being  mainly  due  to  a  plague  outbreak 
and  the  attendant  exodus  shortly  before  the 
census.  The  plague  has  visited  the  town  several 
times  since;  between  November  1902  and  Feb- 
ruary 1903  there  were  2,138  deaths  from  the 
epidemic. 

CHU9UI8ACA,  choo^e-sala»,  Bolivia,  de- 
partment m  the  southeastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the  east  by  Brazil,  on  th^  south 
by  Paraguay  and  the  department  of  Tarija  and 
on  the  west  by  the  departments  of  Oruro  and 
PotosL  Its  area  is  26,417  square  miles.  ^  The 
eastern  portion  is  mostly  level,  the  mountainous 
parts  being  in  the  west-  There  are  large  for- 
ests and  grazing  lands,  and  the  soil,  where  cul- 
tivated, is  found  good  for  agriculture.  Mineral 
deposits  exist,  the  most  valuable  being  silver, 
of  which  some  is  mined.  Among  the  other  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  coffee,  sugarcane  and  cacao. 
The  capital  of  the  dcpartipent  is  Sucre  (q.v.^ 
which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  republic 
also.  Xhe  population  is  estimated  at  230,000, 
embracing  about  85,000  civilized  and  8,000  un- 
civilized Indians. 

CHURCH,  Albert  E^  American  mathemati- 
cian, and  military  officer:  b.  Salisbury,  Conn., 
1807;  d.  West  Point,  N.  Y..  30  March  187a 
He  was  educated  at  West  Point  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  there  1834-78.  His 
mathematical  works  include  <  Elements  of 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus>  (1842); 
^Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry'  (1851) ; 
< Analytical  Trigonometry'  (1857)  ;  ^Elements 
of  Pescriptive  Gcometry>   (J865). 

CHURCH,  Alfred  John,  English  translator 
and  author:  b.  London,  29  Jan.  1829;  d.  1912. 


He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford: 
was  ordained  in  the  English  Church  in  1853; 
professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don, 1880-88;  and  rector  of  Ashley,  Gloucester- 
shire, 1892-97.  He  published  translations  of 
Tacitus  and  Livy.  His  tales  retold  from  the 
classics  and  reconstructions  o£  the  histories  of 
the  ancient  empires  of  Greece  and  Rome  won 
him  wide  popularity;  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. ^His  Memories  of  Men  and  Books'  was 
issued  in  1908. 

CHURCH,  Sir  Arthur  Herbert,  Eneltsh 
chemist:  b.  London,  2  June  1834;  d.  31  May 
1915.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  and  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford.  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  1863*79;  and  filled  the  same  po- 
sition in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  from 
1879  to  1911.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
animal  pigment  known  as  turacin,  and  ,of 
churchite,  a  native  cerium  phosphate.  He 
published  <Precious  Stones>  (1883);  <English 
Earthenware>  (1884)  ;  *The  Laboratory  Guide> 
(7th  ed.,  1894);  <Food>  (16th  thousand,  1901); 
7osiah  Wedgwood>  (1894);  <Color>  (18?7); 
^  Guide  to  (x>rinium  Museum >  (1910) ;  Chemis- 
try of  Paints  and  Painting'  (1901). 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  American  soldier :  b. 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  March  1639;  d.  Litde  Comp- 
ton,  R.  1.,  17  Jan.  1718L  He  commanded  forces 
with  distinction  in  King  Philip's  war  and  in 
the  famous  battle  of  1675  with  the  Narragan- 
setts  won  renown.  He  captured  and  executed 
King  Philip  in  1676.  ^Entertaining  Passages 
Relating:  to  King  Philip's  War'  were  compiled 
from  his  notes  by  his  son  Thomas. 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  American  physician : 
b.  Massachusetts  about  1710;  d.  1776.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard;  became  noted  for  his  patri- 
otic writings  during  the  decade  preceding  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  was  a  leader  in  the 
S  Boston  tea-party.^  He  secretly  corresponded 
in  cipher  with  the  British,  and,  being  detected, 
failed  to  exculpate  himself.  He  was  lost  at 
sea  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

CHURCH,  Francis  Pharcellns^  American 
editor:  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  22  Feb.  1839;  d. 
New  York  city,  11  April  1906.  He  was  the 
first  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Joumai;  afterward,  with  his  brother,  he 
established  and  edited  the  Galaxy  Magasine. 
He  was  a  leading  editorial  righter  on  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  till  his  death  was  a  proprietor 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Joumai. 

CHURCH,  Frederick  fidwin,  American 
landscape  painter:  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  4  May 
1826;  d.  New  York,  7  April  1900.  His  eartiest 
productions  were  views  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, among  which  he  resided,  and  a  view  of 
East  Rock,  near  New  HaveiL  which  attracted 
very  favorable  notice.^  In  1855  he  visited  South 
America,  and  found  in  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  that  country  materials  for  several  of  his 
most  admired  pictures.  After  his  return  he 
executed  his  ^View  of  Niagara  Falls  from  the 
Canadian  Shore,*  regarded  by  many  as  Ihc 
most  successful  representation  of  uie  Rreat 
cataract.  Among  his  othtr  works  are  *The 
Heart  of  the  Anaes* ;  *Cotopaxi'  ;  ^Morning  on 
the  Cordilleras' ;  <Under  Niagara^ ;  <The  Ice- 
bergs';  and  ^Sunrise  on  Mount  Desert  I$lancL> 
After  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1868  be 
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painted  *Dam«iscii4^  (1869);  ^Jerusalem) 
(1870);  <Tlie  Parthenon^  (1871). 

CHURCH,  Frederick  Stuart,  American 
artist:  b.  Grand  Rajxids,  Mich.,  1  Dec.  1842. 
He  studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
of  which  in  1885  he  was  elected  a  member. 
He  has  achieved  note  as  a  realist  and  is  well 
known  as  a  painter  of  ii^res  and  animals.  He 
has  a  sendtive  and  delicate  feeling  for  color 
which  he  realizes  more  fully  through  his  use 
of  water  color  than  in  the  medium  of  oil. 
i^nong  his  pictures  are  ^Weirdness* ;  <Mad 
as  March  Hares*;  and  <The  Sea  Princess,^  in 
oil;  <Hard  Times > ;  and  <The  Phantoms,*  in 
water  colors.  He  exhibited  ^St.  Cecilia*  in 
18%  and  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
1901,  *The  Sea  Serpent* ;  ^Companions* 
(1909);  <The  Were  Wolf*  (1910);  <Summer* 
(1911);  *The  Stowaway*  and  •< Refuge* 
(1912)  ;  ^Conquered*  (1913). 

CHURCH,  George  Earl,  American  soldier, 
engineer  and  explorer:  b.  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
7  Dec.  1835.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Scientific 
Exploring  Expedition  in  South  America  in 
1858;  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
1862-65;  and  was  war  correspondent  in  Mexico 
for  the  New  York  Herald  1866-67.  He  made 
explorations  in  South  America  1868-72 ;  was 
United  States  commissioner  to  visit  and  report 
bn  Ecuador  1880;  represented  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  at  London  Congress  of 
Hygiene  ,And   Demographv   in    1891,   and   was 

S'esiderit  of  the  (^graphical  Society  of  the 
ritish  Association  in  \S9S.  He  is  now  resi- 
dent in  London  where  he  is  vice-president  of 
the  Royal  (kographical  Society. 

CHURCH,  Irving  Porter,  American  civil 
engineer  and  educator:  b.  Ansonia,  Conn.,  22 
July  1851.  He  was  educated  at  CS>mell  Uni- 
versity and  has  been  professor  of  applied  me- 
chanics and  hydraulics  in  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineering  there,  from  1892.  He  has  pub- 
lished *  Statics  and  Dynamics  for  Engineering 
Students*  (1886);  ^Mechanics  of  Materials* 
(1887);  <HvdrauIics  and  Pneumatics*  (1890), 
these  tnree  being  combined  into  his  <  Mechanics 
of  Engineering*  in  1890;  ^  Notes  and  Examples 
in  Mechanics*  (1892) ;  ^Diagrams  of  Flow  of 
Water  in  Open  Channels>  (1902);  ^Hydraulic 
Motors*  (1905) ;  < Mechanics  of  Internal 
Work*  (1910). 

CHURCH,  John  Adams,  American  mining 
engineer:  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  5  April  1843:  A 
New  York,  19  Feb.  1917.  He  was  educated  in 
New  York  city,  completing  his  course  in  the 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  University,  in  1867. 
The  two  years  immediately  following  his  grad- 
uation were  passed  in  European  travel.  From 
1872  to  1873  he  was  acting  professor  of  metal- 
lurgy and  mineralogy  at  Columbia,  at  the  same 
time  editing  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour* 
not.  Several  years  later  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Geographical  and 
Geological  Survey.  Much  of  his  work  for  the 
government  was  done  in  Nevada.  He  was  as- 
signed to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  Corn- 
stock  lode,  and  ^t  the  completion  of  the  work 
startled  the  scientific  world  by  evolving  the 
theory  that  the  presence  of  heat  at  the  bottoms 
of  deep  mine  shafts  is  due  to  a  chemical  action 
in  the  rock  and  not  to  the  approach  to  the 
earth's  iire&  His  report  received  recognition 
by   Columbia    University   and    the   degree   of 


doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  on  hin. 
From  Nevada  Mr.  (Church  went  to  Ohio  State 
University  as  professor  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, ne  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chinese 
government  in  1886,  and  for  four  years  under 
Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang  he  supervised^  the  re- 
opening of  several  famous  silver  mines  in  Mon- 
golia. Mr.  Church  served  on  the  Assay  Com- 
mission under  President  Qeveland.  He  was  the 
author  of  ^Mining  Schools  in  the  United 
States*;  ^ Notes  on  a  Metallurgical  Journey  in 
Europe*  (1875);  <The  Comstock  Lode* 
(1880)  ;  *  Report  on  Artesian  Wells  in  Arizona,* 
and  other  voltmies  of  a  technical  character.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  and  of  the  Century  Club. 

CHURCH,  Richard  WiUiam,  English 
clergyman:  b.  Lisbon,  25  April  1815;  d.  Dover, 
9  Dec.  1890.  He  took  a  first*class  at  Oxford 
in  1836^  and  9oon  after  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  Oriel.  From  1852  to  1871  he  held  the 
rectory  of  Whatley,  near  Frome.  In  1871  he 
became  dean  of  Saint  Paul's  Oithedral,  Lon^- 
don.  In  1854  he  published  ^Essays  and  Re- 
views,* and  thereby  took  rank  almost  at  once 
as  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  scholariy 
writers  of  the  day.  His  universi^  sermons 
<Human  Life  and  its  Conditions*  (1878)  ;  <The 
Gifts  of  Civilization>  (1880);  and  <The  Disci- 
pline  of  the  Christian  CHiaracter*  (1885),  are 
profound  contributions  to  religious  thought. 
Other  works  by  him  are  <Life  of  Ansehn^ 
(1843);  <Dante:  an  Essay>  (1850);  <Spenser* 
(1879);  <Bacon>  (1880);  <Thc  Oxforf  Move- 
ment* (1891);  ^Miscellaneous  Essays*;  ^Oc- 
casional Essays.*  Consult  his  ^Life  and  Let- 
ters* (1895). 

CHURCH,  Samuel  Harden,  American 
writer:  b.  Caldwell  County,  Mp.,  24  Jan.  185$. 
He  is  a  railway  official  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
has  written  ^Oliver  Cromwell:  a  History* 
(1874)-     <John    Marmaduke*     (1897);     <Cor. 


Pittsburgh,*    <The   American   Verdict   on    the 
Great  War*  (1915). 

CHURCH,  William  Conantr  American 
editor  and  author:  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  11  Aug. 
1836;  d.  New  York  city,  23  May  1917.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Bost6n  Latin  School.  While 
still  a  youth  he  engaged  with  his  father  in 
editing  and  publishing  the  New  York  Chronicle* 
In  1860  he  became  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  in  1861-62  was  Washington  corre^ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  re- 
signed this  position  on  his  appointment  as 
captain  in  the  United  States  Volunteers  in  1862. 
He  served  for  one  year,  receiving  brevets  of 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  Inr  1863,  with 
his  brother,  F.  P.  Cniurch*  he  established  the 
Army  a$id  Navy  Journal,  and  in  1866  founded 
the  Galaxy  Magicuin^,  and  conducted  it  until 
1878  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  In  1882  President  Arthur  appointed 
him  government  inspector  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  With  George  W.  Wingate  he 
established  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
was  its  first  president  He  took  a  ^ry  active 
part  in  public  affairs  in  New  York  city ;  was 
one  of  the  founders,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museiun  of  Art,  and  a  life  member  and  director 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society.    He  pub- 
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Ifehcd  <Lifc  of  John  Ericsson>   (1890) ;   <Lifc 
rf  Ulysses  S.  Grant>   (1899). 

CHURCH,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
kyriakos,  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  the  Scottish 
ktrk  and  German  kirche  being  forms  of  the 
same  word.  In  its  widest  sense  the  Church 
denotes  the  whole  community  bf  Ghristians, 
and  was  thus  used  by  the  New  Testament 
writers.  In  more  restricted  significations  it 
denotes  a  particular  section  of  the  Christian 
community  differing  in  doctrinal  matters  from 
the  remamder,  as  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Protestant  Church,  etc.;  or  to  designate  the 
feco^ized  leading  churdi  of  a  nation  or  com- 
munity as  the  Greek,  Lutheran,  Gallican,  An- 
glican, Presbyterian,  etc.^  Church.  In  another 
sense  it  signifies  the  buildinji:  in  which  Chris- 
tians assemble  for  the  worship  of  God,  and,  re* 
ferring  the  reader  to  the  separate  articles  on 
the  sects  into  which  the  community  is  divided, 
this  article  is  confined  to  a  few  remarks,  his- 
torical and  descriptive,  on  church  as  denoting 
the  edifice  appropriated  to  Christian  worship. 
When  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  i}ersecuted 
Christians  emerged  from  their  meeting-places 
in  upper  rooms  and  in  the  Roman  catacombs 
by  favor  of  the  Imperial  edict,  no  buildings 
could  be  found  fitter  for  their  purposes  than 
the  basilicas  or  royal  public  hsdls  of  Rome. 
The  basilica  (q.v.)  was  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  paraUelo^^ram,  with  a  semi-circular  apse 
at  one  end,  which  was  raised,  being  approached 
by  a  semi-circular  range  of  steps.  In  the  centre 
of  this  apse  was  the  raised  seat  of  the  qu^stor 
or  other  presiding  ma«;istrate;  on  each  side^ 
upon  the  steps,  were  places  for  the  assessors^ 
or  those  eneaged  on  the  business  being  trans* 
acted.  In  front  of  the  apse  was  placed,  an 
altar,  where  sacrifice  was  performed  before  un- 
dertaking public  business  of  an^  importance. 
The  area  of  the  building  was  divided  by  two 
rows  of  columns,  the  central  division  or  nav^ 
being  by  far  the  broadest;  over  the  two  stiiallcr 
divisions  or  aisles  a  gallery  was  often  raised. 
In  the  small  dark  and  Pagan  temple  there  was 
neither  room  nor  light  enough  to  conduct  Chris- 
tian worship,  but  in  such  a  building  as  above 
described,  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faith- 
ful could  meet  and  take  part  in  the  atf  of 
worship.  The  bishop  natutally  took  the  place 
of  the  quaestor,  the  priests  that  of  the  assessors. 
The  altar  (Qv.)  on  which  the  pious  Pagan 
poured  his  libations  at  the  commencement  of 
important  business  served  equally  well  for  the 
celebration  of  Christian  rites.  (See  AttARS). 
When  in  course  of  time  the  separation  be- 
tween laity  and  clergy  became  complete,  the 
apse  was  railed  off  and  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  clergy,  then  the  raised  part  on  which 
the  altar  stood  was  separated  by  pillars  called 
calcelli,  and  riot  allowed  to  be  profaned  by  the 
multitude.  Anotfier  change  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  choir,  or  enclosed  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  round  three  sides  of  which  the 
faithful  congregated  to  hear  the  gospel  read 
from  two  pulpits  built  into  its  inclosure  on 
either  side,  or  to  hear  the  servicfes  read  or 
sung  by  the  minor  clergy,  who  occupied  its 
precincts.  As  time  went  on  other  modifica- 
tions were  introduced;  oh  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  the  symbolic  form  of  the  cross  was 
generally  adopted  as  the  most  suitable  for  a 
C!hristian  building;  the  arms  of  the  cross  (the 
transept)  were  railed  off  by  rows  of  columns 


as  the  main  building  had  been;  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  transept  with  the  nave  a 
tower  was  raised,  y/hich  was  at  times  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  spire;  frequently  two 
towers  wer.e  jplaced  at  the  angles  of  the  en- 
trance end  of  the  edifice.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  the  style  which  came  to  be 
usually  adopted  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  was 
the  pointed  (Gothic,  as  lending  itself  more 
readily  to  a  more  majestic  and  omainental 
treatment  than  the  graceful  Greek  with  its 
columned  portico  and  rounded  tower.  (Circu- 
lar churches,  which  were  popular  at  an  «arly 
date,  have  found  little  imitation.  The  struc- 
tures which  are  among  the  most  notable  in 
point  of  size  or  historic  interest  are  alluded  to 
in  the  article  on  Cathedrals.  The  ordinarv 
churches  are  generally  Jong  rectangular  build- 
ings, without  transepts,  ana  the  tower  is  placed 
so  as  to  form  the  principal  entrance,  or  at  one 
of  the  angles  of  that  end  of  the  churchy  Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  a  taste 
for  a  superior  style  of  building  to  that  hitherto 
prevalent  arose  among  all  Christian  bodies  and 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  many  fine  church 
edifices  throughout  the  world.  (See  Archi- 
tecture). Consult  Brandon,  ,< Parish  Churches' 
(London  1848)  ;  Braudot,  ^Eglises  de  bourgs 
et  villages'  (Paris  1867);  Everett,  ^Historic 
(3iurches  of  America'*  (Boston  11884) ;  Norton, 
^Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages'  (New 
York  1880). 

CHURCH,  an  Organization  of  Christians. 
As  understood  to-day  there  are  two  widely  dif- 
ferent opinions  regarding  the  meaning  of  a 
church,  and  both  claim  the  New  Testament  as 
authonty,  (1)  that  Jesus  Christ  established  a 
definite  (Thurch  with  a  code  of  laws  pertaining 
to  belief  and  government;  (2)  that  he  gave  us 
only  moral  instruction  and  no  definite  laws  of 
behef  or  disci|>line.  Under  (1)  may  be  classed 
those  who  claim  that  Jesus  Christ  established 
only  one  Church,  and  that  the  churches  men- 
tioned by  Paul  and  others  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
all  parts  of  the  one  Church.  Still  others  hold 
that  the  (Hiristian  Churches  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment  were  each  separate  and  distinct  in  govern- 
ment, but  one  faith.  The  Roman  Catholic, 
Greek^  Church  of  England  and  all  Christian 
organizations  with  any  generally  recognized 
form  of  government,  whether  by  presbyters  or 
by  the  congregation,  may  be  classed  urider  (1). 
Under  (2)  will  come  all  who  hold  that  to  ob- 
serve the  moral  code  as  tau^t  by  Jesus  (Thrist 
is  all  student,  hence  this  division  need  not  be 
treated  under  the  head  (Thurch. 

The  Roman  Catholic  definition  of  Church 
is:  *The  congregation  of  all  the  faithful,  who 
being  baptized,  profess  the  same  doctrines,  par- 
take of  the  same  Sacraments,  and  are  governed 
by  their  lawful  pastors  under  one  visible  head 
on  earth,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.*  This  implies 
unity  of  faith,  morals  and  government.  The 
Greek  definition  is  the  same  except  they  do  not 
recognize  as  the  visible  head  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  Church  of  England  definition  is: 
*A  tongregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the 
pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
ments be  duly  administered  in'  all  those  things 
that  are  of  necessity  requisite  to  the  same.* 
In  the  further  authorized  explanadon  of  this 
definition  it  is  shown  that  the  government  is 
given  to  the  bishops  without  ahy  authoritative 
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head.  The  same  definition  is  in  general  use  by 
all  other  Christian  churches,  but  in  some  the 
government  is  vested  in  presbyters,  elders  x>t 
officers  acting  as  elders;  in  others  the  govern- 
ment rests  in  the  congregation  or  members  of 
the  church.    See  Church  Government. 

Under  the  names  of  the  various  Christiaii 
denominations  may  be  found  further  informa- 
tion regarding  |>articular  doctrines  and  forms 
of  government.  See  Christian  Church; 
CHRiSTiANrry;  Church  an©  State. 

CHURCH-ALB.  formerly  a  church  festival 
in  Enfl^nd  at  which  ale  was  drunk^  liberally ; 
also  the  ale  brewed  for  such  a  festival.  The 
name  is  obviously  compounded  like  bridal  — 
bride-ale,  acot-ale,  clerk-ale,  Ud-ale,  etc.^  The 
church-ales  were  usually  held  upon  Whitsun- 
tide, and  two  persons  were  chosen  beforehand 
to  preside  over  the  feast,  and  divide  out  the 
victuals  and  drink  voluntarily  contributed  by 
the  parishioners.  Sometimes  the  drink  which 
had  been  brewed  from  malt  Kiven  by  the  par- 
ishioners was  sold  about  :mutsunaay<  at  the 
church  for  the  support  of  orphans  and  poor, 
the  repair  of  the  oiurch  and  similar  objects. 
The  practice  of  holding  church-ales  with  the 
corresponding  ^[ames  was  denounced  by  the 
Puritans,  and  is  not  overlooked  in  Stubbs' 
^Anatomie  of  Abuses.^ 

CHURCH  CALBNDAR.  A  systematic 
method  of  arrangement  of  the  feasts  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  long  been  in  use,  and  the 
record  of  the  time  of  these  feasts  is  called  the 
Church  Calendar.  Many  of  the  feasts  of  the 
Chuixh  occur  on  a  fixed,  day  of  the  month,  as 
Christmas,  25  December;  All  Saints',  1  Novem- 
ber; Assumption,  15  August  and  the  feasts  of 
the  saints.  The  ^movable*  feasts  are  regulated 
from  the  feast  of  Easter  Sunday.  (For  Easter 
see  Calendar),  The  fiftieth  day  after  Easter 
Sunday  is  ^Pentecost®;  the  eighth  day  after 
•Pentecost*  «Trinity  Sunday,*  etc.  The  fasts, 
except  those  of  Lent,  are  regulated  by  the 
feasts,  the  records  of  which  are  found  m  the 
calendar.  ^ 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINB,  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  dealing  with  such  of 
its  office-bearers  and  members  as  have  by  public 
scandal  caused  hindrance  to  its  common  spirit- 
ual life.  Its  Scripture  authority,  resting  on 
such  passages  as  M^tt.  xvi,  19;  xviii,  15  (et 
seq.),  is  further  enforced  in  Paul's  epistles  and 
in  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  John.  Discipline, 
in  die  ecclesiastical  sense,  means  the  laws  which 
are  intended,  to  govern  the  subjects  of  the 
Church  in  their  conduct,  as  distinct  from  dog- 
mas or  articles  of  faith,  which  affect  their 
belief.  These  laws  may  be  based  upon  the 
Scripture  and  tradition  or  they  spay  be  the 
outgrowth  of  the  condition  of  the  times. 

CHURCH   OP  BNGLAND.     See  Em- 

LAND,   ChUUCH  of. 

CHURCH  FATHERS  Qatres  ecclesiaS, 
teachers  and  writers,  of  the  ancient  Churcfi, 
who  flouri^ed  after  the  time  of  the  apostles 
and  apostolic  fathers  (the  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  die  apostles),  from  the  2d  to  the 
6th  century.  This  name  is  also  sometimes  given 
to  the  teachers  and  writers  of  the  following 
centuries,  down  to  the  schoolmen,  who  begjai 
with  the  12th  century.  A  large  number  of 
their  writings  have  been  preserved,  and  have 


been  published  by  modem  scholars.  The 
fathers  of  the  Church  are  divided  into  two  chief 
classes  —  Latin  and  Greek.  The  most  celebrated 
among  the  Greek  fathers  are  Clement  of  Alex* 
andria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius  and 
Chrysostom.  The  most  ^stin^^ished  among 
the  Ladn  fathers  are  Tertullian,  Augustine, 
Atnbrose  and  Jeroitoe. 

CHURCH  GOVERNMENT.  The  system 
by  which^  the  affairs  of  the  local  churdi,  or 
congregation,  and  of  the  denomination  are  di- 
rected. The  main  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment are  derived  by  various  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians from  the  New  Testament.  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Episcopalians^  Presbyterians  and  Re^ 
formed,  Baptists  and  Congregational! sts,  whose 
l>olities  are  as  different  as  possible,  all  be- 
lieve that  their  respective  systems  of  church 
government .  are  derived  from  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  from  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles.  Apostolic  succes- 
sion is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic  and  the  Anglican 
communion,  and  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  are,  therefore,  regarded 
by  them  as  of  binding  force.  Each  traces  its 
succession  of  bishops,  and  hence  of  ordained 
ministers,  back  through  the  ages  to  one  or 
another  of  the  apostles,  and  holds  that  since 
the  time  of  Peter  and  Paul  it  has  had  an  un- 
broken succession  of  the  episcopal  order. 
Churches  using  the  presbyterian  or  congrega- 
tional order  hold  that  their  respective  systems 
are  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures  and  insist 
that  they  have  a  valid  ministry.  They  do  not 
accept  the  idea  of  apostolic  succession,  and  do 
not  believe  that  any  particular  system  is  of 
divine  authority,  but  that  churches  of  Christ 
are  free  to  adapt  their  polities  to  circumstances 
and  conditions,  provided  that  the  procedure  be 
orderly. 

There  are  three  more  or  less  distinct  systems 
of  polity,  or  church  government,  generally 
recognized,  known  as  the  congregational,  the 
presbyterial  and  the  episcopal.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  modifications  or  variations  of  these 
systems.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine 
what  particular  system  a  particular  denomina- 
'tion  employs.  The  Lutherans  in  the  United 
States  generally  classify  themselves  as  con- 
gregational; some  of  them,  however^  contend 
that  their  ^stem  is  presbyterial,  while  a  few 
insist  that  it  is  really  more  nearly  episcopal. 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  Lutheran  is 
the  state  church  and  has  bishops. 

1.  The  congregational  method  regards  the 
local  church,  or  congregation,  as  having  full 
control  of  its  own  affairs,  and  as  not  subject 
to  legislative  or  executive  direction  by  any 
denominational  organization  or  even  by  the 
whole  denomination  itself.  That  is,  each  local 
church  is  a  complete  body  in  itself  with  in- 
herent authority  to  conduct  all  the  business  ap- 
pertaining to  itself.  The  principles  of  fellow- 
ship^ and  co-operation,  however,  come  in  to 
modify  any  tendency  toward  strict  independ- 
ency of  the  local  church,  which  feels  that  h 
ought  to  be  related  to  other  churches  of  like 
faith  and  order,  and  recognizes  that  fellowship 
is  concerned  to  know,  when  a  new  church  is 
or^nized  and  seeks  the  recognition  of  other 
neighboring  churches  of  the  same  name  and 
order^  what  are  its  doctrines,  principles  and 
practices,  and  wh"i   it  calls  a  pastor,  to  be 
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assured  of  his  standing  and  (lualifications. 
Hence,  assodations,  or  conferences,  of  contigu- 
ous churches,  and  councils  for  recognition,  or- 
dination and  installation,  and  hence,  also,  co- 
operation in  the  support  of  denominational 
missionary,  educational  and  other  boards,  or 
societies.  Congregationalists  and  Unitarians 
and  the  various  Baptist  bodies,  with  other  de- 
nominations, accept  the  con^egational  system. 
Baptists  and  Congregationahsts  in  the  last  half 
century  have  devdooed  denominational  conven- 
tions and  councils  for  the  supervision  of  gen- 
eral denominational  activities. 

2.  The  presbjrterial  system  is  government  by 
presbyters,  which  is  another  word  for  elders. 
Presbyters  (Milton  said,  *New  presbyter  is  but 
old  priest  writ  large*)  arc  elder  ministers,  or 
teaching  elders,  bishops  or  pastors,  and  there 
are  also  in  each  local  church  ^rqling*  elders, 
who  are  laymen,  and  with  the  pastor  constitute 
the  session  or  consistory.  Control  in  each 
church  is  exercised  throu^  the  session  or  con- 
sistory; then  comes  the  presbytery  or  classis^ 
composed  of  pastors  and  elders  of  the  churches 
of  a  district;  then  the  synod^  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives from  presbyteries  or  classes,  and 
then  the  General  Svnod  or  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  chief  legislative  and  judicial  authority 
of  the  denomination.  AH  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed churches  use  the  presb^erial  form  of 

Sovernment,  and,  strictly  speakmg,  that  of  the 
lethodists  is  more  akin  to  the  presbyteria! 
than  to  the  episcopal  polity,  althou^  they  have 
bishops.  The  Methodist  bishop  is  a  general 
overseer  or  superintendent,  but  has  no  legisla- 
tive power  and  is  subject,  under  a  few  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  to  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  authority  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, the  supreme  governing  body. 

3.  The  episcopal  system  centres  in  the  bishop. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  governed  by  the 
Pope  as  bishop  of  Rome,  which  it  calls  the  primal 
Christian  see.  He  creates  cardinals,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  calls  ecumenical  councils,  at  long 
intervals,  to  advise  him,  but  he  is  always  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  Churck  ^the  vice-recent  of 
Christ  on  earth.*  TheAnglican  Communion  and 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  are  also  episco- 
pally  governed,  though  the  state  comes  in  to 
modify  the  system  somewhat.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has  a 
triennial  General  Convention,  composed  of  two 
houses,  the  house  of  bishops  and  the  house  of 
clerical  and  lay  deputies,  the  latter  elected  by  the 
diocesan  conventions.  Tnis  is  the  supreme  legis- 
lative body  o£  the  Church.  Concurrence  of 
both  houses  is  necessary  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
a  type  of  a  number  of  bodies  similarly  or^sui- 
ized,  lodges  supreme  legislative  and  judicial 
power  in  the  General  Conference,  a  body  com- 
posed of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  elected 
by  the  annual  conferences  and  lay  electoral 
conferences.  The  bishops  preside  over  its  ses- 
sions, but  are  not  members  of  it,  and  have  no 
part  in  its  proceedings*  except  as  presiding  offi- 
cers. Prior  to  1872  this  body  consisted  solely 
oi  ministers;  since  that  date  laymen  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
The  patronage  of  the  Church,  the  appointment 
of  pastors,  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the 
bishops. 

The  denominations  provide  judicial  courts 
to  determine  the  validity  of  ecclesiastical  legis- 


lation and  to  try  ministers  and  la^en  accused 
of  oflFenses  against  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
morality,  according  to  the  polity  in  use,  recog- 
nizing the  principle  generally  that  ministers 
should  not  be  condemned  except  by  tribunals 
constituted  of  ministers,  or  of  ministers  and 
laymien. 

Briefly,  the  following  distinctions  are  char- 
acteristic of  ,the  different  ecclesiastical  polities: 
In  the  congregational  form,  no  convention  or 
council  has  power  to  legislate  for  the  local 
churches  or  to  make  and  enforce  rules  for 
their  p^ovemment.  The  local  <^urch  is  the 
fountain  of  ecclesiastical  power.  In  the  pres- 
bjrterial  form,  the  presbytery  is  the  ecclesiastical 
unit,  but  with  no  power  of  legislation,  which 
rests  with  the  denomination  in  a  representa- 
tive general  synod,  or  general  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  presbyteries. 
In  the  episcopal  system,  as  represented  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Qiurdi,  supreme  power 
belongs  to  the  denomination,  as  in  the  presby* 
terial  form,  but  bishops  l^ve  a  co-ordinate 
power  in  legislation  with  clerical  and  lay  dep- 
uties of  the  dioceses,  while  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  bishop  holds,  in  the  person 
of  the  Pope,  all  power  in  tiis  hands. 

Henry  K.  Cahroll, 
Author  of   ^Reliffious  Forces  in  the   United 
States,^ 

CHURCH  HISTORY,  flii  history  of  any 
church,  but  especially  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Church  history  natundly  divides  itself  into  four 
periods:  From  the  advent  of  Christ  to  the 
time  of  Constantine;  from  Constantine  to  Mo- 
hammed, or  by  the  arrangement  of  Mosheim 
and  others,  to  Charlemagne;  from  Mohammed, 
or  alternately  from  Charlema^e  to  the  Ref- 
ormation; from  the  Reformation  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  division  of  the  subject  is  not 
always  followed;  some  authors  regard  the  great 
periods  in  Church  history  as:  Foundation; 
Persecution*  Extension;  Reformation.  See 
Christian  Church,  The. 

CHURCH  OP  THE  NEW  JERU- 
SALEM, a  body  of  Christians  founded  on  the 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swcdenborg  (q.v.)»  and 
often  called  •Swedenborgians.*  Swcdenborg 
was  a  public  officer  of  Sweden  who  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  religious  matters  and,  re- 
tiring from  office  in  1747,  devoted  himself 
thereafter  till  his  death  in  1772.  in  London,  to 
receiving  and  writing  hid  revelatibns,  as  they 
are  called.  From  ms  voluminous  works  are 
drawn  the  system  of  reli^on  held  by  the  New 
Church,  his  followers  beheving  that  he  was  a 
•divinely  illuminated  seer  and  revclator.*  He 
never  preached  a  sermon  and  no  sodettes  were 
formed  until  after  his  death.  Public  services 
were  first  held  in  1788,  in  Londoh,  and  the  first 
church  of  the  order  in  America  was  organized 
in  Baltimore,  |q  1792.  The  nnne  is  taken  from 
the  Revelation  of  John,  who  beheld  the  •New 

Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  .out  of 
eaven.*^  The  doctrines  are  set  forth  in  Swe- 
denborg's  ix)oks  and  briefly  formulated  in  a 
creed  in  the  *New  Book  of  Worship.*  A  dis- 
tinctive idea  is  that  material  things  have  cor- 
respondences in  the  spiritual  wond,  and  that 
the  word  of  God  has  an  outward  and  ^Iso  an 
inward  or  spiritual  meaning.  His  views  of  the 
Trinity  do  not  contemplate  three  persons,  but 
distinctions  in  essence  and  existence,  in  love. 
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wisdcKtt,  pdwer.  Jesus  is  dircctlv  worshipped  as 
God,,  in  whom  is  the  Fadier,  the  San  .and  the 
Holy  Qhost.  Christ  is  creator  and  redeemer^ 
the  word  and  the  revelation^  The  Fadier  is  the 
divine  inmost,  the  divine  love;  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  divine  proceeding  in  and  for  man.  Thus 
the  New  ChuixJi  reverses  the  usual  trinitaiian 
view  of  approach  to  God  through  Christ.  As 
to  Christ's  second  coming,  Swedenbor^  held 
that  it  occurred  when  the  interior  meaiung  of 
the  Scriptures  was  revealed  to  himself  in  1757, 
and  that  universal  judgment  accompanied  tins 
advent  in  which  the  religious  beliefs  of  man- 
kind were  overturned  and  recast  In  other 
words,  the  New  Church  means  a  new  dispcnsa** 
tion  following  the  apostolic  as  the  apostohc  ioU 
lowed  the  Jewish,  and  embraces  all  who  ac-* 
knowledge  these  three  essentials:  (1)  The  di- 
vinity of  our  Lord;  (2)  the  holiness  of  the 
Woird;  (3)  the  life  of  love;  and  unite  with  the 
New  Church.  The  ritual  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  except  that  it  is  all  ad- 
dressed to  Christ  as  God,  and  not  through 
Christ  to  another  of  the  Trinity.  Two  sacra- 
ments are  observed,  baptism,  through  which 
angelic  association  is  formed,  and  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  in  which  the  Lord  is  not  present,  ma- 
tena%  but  really  in  the  divine  good  and  truth, 
which  are  his  body  and  blood. 

Societies  of  the  New  Church  exist  in  Eng- 
land and  many  other  foreign  countries.  There 
are  two  divisions  of  the  body  in  the  United 
States,  one  known  as  the  General  Convention, 
the  other  as  the  General  Church. 

1.  The  General  Convention  of  the  New 
Jeru$alem  in  the  United  States  was  organized 
in  1317  and  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
State  and  Tecritorial  assodattons.  The  conven- 
tion meets  annually.  There  are  general  pastors 
who.  preside  at  the  meetinfi^,  ana  ordaiped  pas-^ 
tors  and  ministers.  Local  churches  .and. asso- 
ciations have  power  to  conduct  their  own  af- 
fairs ;  the  polity  is  a  modified  episcopacy. 

2.  The  General  Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem originated  in  the  Academy  of  the  New 
Church  which  was  fonped  in  18/6  for  a  stricter 
adherence  to  Swedenborg's  revelations  and  for 
the  development  of  the  reli^ous  and  social  life 
of  the  Church.  Twelve  pnndples  were  enun- 
ciated, among  which  was  the  declaration  that 
the  government  of  the  Church  belongs  to  the 
priesthood  of  three  degrees,  the  hip^hest  of 
which  is  bishop.  The  General  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  supported  the  Academy  and,  find- 
ing itself  out  of  liarmony  with  the  General  Con- 
vention, organized  anew  in  1897  as  the  General 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  elected  a 
bishop.  The  General  Church  had  in  1916  1,272 
members,  22  churches  and  38  ministers.  Its 
publishing  house  is  at  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.  The 
General  Convention  had  in  the  same  year  8,500 
members,  128  churches  and  102  ministers.  Its 
publishing  house  is  at  3  West  39th  street,  New 
York.  Consult  Swedenborg's  works:  Dole's 
^Ncw  Church  — What?  How?  Why?'  (New 
York  1906). 

Henry  K.  Carroll, 
Author  of    ^Religious  Forces  in   the    United 
States.^ 

CHURCH-RATE,  in  England,  a  rate 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  sus^ 
taining  the  established  parish  churches,  church- 
yards and  other  ecclesiastical  objects.  It  was 
made  by  the  church- wardens  with  consent  of 
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the  parishioners,  who  fixed  the  amount,  but 
could  not  refuse  it  altogether;  as  in  that  event 
the  church-wardens  were  empowered  to  levy  a 
rate  for  necessary  purposes.  Church-rates  orig- 
inated In  the  quadruple  charges  laid  on  the  an-* 
ctent  tiJthes  (q.v.),  one  for  the  edifices  of  the 
Church,  and  the  other  three  for  the  support  of 
the  bishop,  the  clergy  and  the  distribution  of 
charity  to  the  poor.  The  rate,  though  applir 
cable  to  the  requirements  of  parish  churches 
only,  was  imposed  upon  parishioners  of  all  re- 
ligious denominaticms.  !ihis  gave  rise  to  fre- 
quent complaints,  and  these  led  to  repeated  pro-' 
ppsals  for  its  conunutation  or  entire  abolition. 
The  compulsory  imposition  of  the  rate  was 
abolished  in  1868. 

CHURCH  AND  STATB.  Between  these 
two  institutions,  in  modem  times,  there  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  existed  perfect  harmony.  This 
struggle,  so  long  protracted,  bids  fair,  unless 
some  astonishing  upheaval  occurs,  to  last  for 
all  time.  It  has  been  a  bitter  one.  It  has  in- 
volved large  interests  and  brought  to  the  fore- 
front niofnentous  discussions.  It  has  fomented 
uprisings  of  all  kinds  and  originated  a  literature 
of  vituperation  without  parallel  outside  of 
political  strife.  It  has  been,  not  seldom,  mere 
political  contention.  There  has  been  much  con- 
fusion of  issues,  yet  the  lines  of  division  are 
visible  thronghont  The  question  has  its  his- 
torical side  and  its  doctrinal  features.  In  con- 
temporaneotis  events  it  is  reduced,  practically, 
to  a  battle  between  one  important  Qiurch  and 
not  a  few  of  the  civil  powers.  In  Italy  the 
recognition  of  that  Church  has  reached  the  irre- 
ducible minimum.  France  has  at  last  snapped 
the  only  link  which,  since  the  days  of  the 
Directory,  constituted  after  all  but  a  semblance 
of  imion.  Everywhere  at  present  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  a  state  using  its  power 
against  a  Churc^  or  a  state  Church,  or  Qiurch 
and  state  going  their  own  ways,  very  little 
mindful  of  each  other.  Summarized,  the  his- 
tory of  the  contest  is  that  before  the  coming 
of  Christ  there  was  no  Church  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  has  beten  presented  by  Christianity  in 
its  many  forms.  The  religions  of  antiquity, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Jews,  were 
for  the  most  part  unsystematized  beliefs  and  a 
ceremonial  which  was  either  identified  with  the. 
state  or  was  a  mere  function  thereof,  dependent 
in  a  large  measure  on  civil  rulers.  This  is 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  great  religions  of 
the  ancient  world;  the  religions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  of  the 
Iranians,  of  the  early  Sanscritic  Indians,  of  the 
Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians,  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  (Raw- 
linson).  The  religion  of  the  Jews,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  all  educated  persons,  was 
the  essential  element  in  their  theocratic  form 
of  government.  While  this  lasted  friction  was 
hardly  possible.  In  captivity  the  Jews,  as  re- 
ligionists, were  more  or  less  hampered  by  their 
conquerors.  They  were  sometimes  persecuted, 
sometimes  unmolested.  In  general,  a  goodly 
amount  of  religious  liberty  was  accorded  them. 
The  historic  struggle  for  Church  sut>remacy  and 
independence  began  with  Christianity.  It  met 
with  opposition  from  the  start.  The  antagonism 
germinated  the  day  when  Herod,  his  court  and 
air  Jerusalem  were  troubled,  because  wise  men 
came  from  the  East  and  asked  where  is  He 
that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews.    It  became  more 
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accentuated  when  CSirist  began  to  teach  tn 
public  and  more  intensified  when  His  disdples 
set  out  upon  their  missionary  jounievs.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  2d  century  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  was  tiie  whole  known  world,  ii^as 
agitated,  and  for  200  years  thereafter  dK  Im- 
perial state  used  all  its  powerful  machinery  to 
crush  the  Church  out  of  existence.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  whenever  the  state  pressed  heavily 
against  the  Church,  the  reason  put  forward 
was  the  weal  of  the  state.  This  has  alwavs 
been  the  war  cry.  Under  Constantine  toe 
Church  entered  the  arena  of  universal  activity 
as  a  collaborator  in  the  task  of  civilizing  the 
peoples.  Acknowledged  as  the  spiritual  ruler, 
It  gradually  acquired  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  as  a  temporal  potentate.  It  became  a 
world  power.  This  success  was  the  beginning: 
of  all  the  many  disasters  of  the  Church.  Some 
say  this  external  grandeur  was  the  cause*  oth- 
ers that  it  was  merely  the  occasion,  of  everv 
calamity  by  which  the  Church  has  been  visited. 
Emperors  granted  her  immunities  and  promnl- 
fi;ated  laws  in  her  favor.  The  wealth  and  posir 
tion  which  she  acquired  (legitimately  or  not, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  her  founder  or  not, 
is  still  a  problem  for  many)  .was  a  basis  for 
her  of  independent  action.  From  the  preaching- 
of  Christianity  at  Rome,  to  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  the  state  persecuted  the  Churchr 
and  refused  to  recognize  the  divine  authority 
it  claimed  to  possess.  From  Constantine  to 
Charlemagne  the  civil  power,  while  giving  legal 
recognition  to  the  Church,  interfered  in  its  gov* 
emment.  From  Charlemagne  to  a  period  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  Reformation,  Giurch  and 
state  were  closely  united  and  there  was  a  gen- 
erally acknowledged  subordination  of  the  civil 
to  the  spiritual  authority.  During  tUs  last  divi* 
sion  of  history  the  Church  was  in  possession  to 
a  very  marked  degree  of  the  prize  which  she 
has  k>st,  though  still  fights  for ;  that  is,  she  was 
admitted  to  have  an  independent  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, a  supremacy  in  all  spiritual  matters  and 
an  undisputed  title  to  the  territory  which  in  one 
or  other  way  she  had  acquired  and  enlarged. 
She  has  been  accused  of  greed  and  tyranny  in 
her  management  of  her  temporal  rights.  In 
every  age  many  foreswore  their  allegiance  to 
her.  Deserters  from  her  camp  counted  peasants 
and  princes.  These  cither  used  or  invoked  the 
secular  arm  against  her.  The  Arians  and  other 
dissenters  did  this.  Modem  nations  were 
formed  and  the  idea  of  individual  independ- 
ence became  stronger  and  more  general.  The 
Eastern  schism  was  open  rebellion  against  the 
parent  Church.  The  Orient  went  its  own  way 
through  many  vicissitudes  and  much  tuckering, 
until  it  was  finally  absorbed  by  the  state.  In 
that  large  portion  of  Europe  there  was  no  long- 
er conflict,  for  ecclesiastical  rule  was  swallowed 
up  in  that  state  Church  which  Peter  the  Great 
established  and  which  he  denominated  the 
Orthodox.  Constantinople  had  drawn  Russia 
into  the  schism.  From  1700  a.d.  onward,  Peter 
no  longer  appointed  any  one  to  the  office  of 
patriarch,  but  decreed  a  directing  synod  at 
Saint  Petersburg  and  placed  himself  at  its  head 
(1721).  The  secession  of  Martin  Luther  and 
his  adherents  revolutionized  the  condition  of 
things.  His  doctrines  and  his  alliances  with 
princes  brought  about  rupture  after  rupture 
with  the  old  Church  (1530).  The  followers  of 
Luther  discarded  all  Roman  authority  whether 


in  tcmpohd  or  spiritual  matters.  The  Roman 
Empire  gradually  split  into  fragments.  Princes 
introduced  the  new  creed  into  their  respective 
states.  The  opposition  to  Rome  grew  apace.  It 
ran  like  a  tidal  wave  over  Europe.  Ilie  Brit- 
ish Isles  were  drawn  into  the  vortex.  Heniy 
VIII  declared  hunself  head  of  the  English 
Church.  In  France  GalUcanism  propagated  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  Church.  Vohaire  and  the 
Revolution  abolished  every  vestige  of  papal 
authority.  A  reaction  began  with  Napoleon, 
wlio  aimed  at  subordinating  the  supreme  ruler 
at  Rome  to  himself  and  to  his  power.  There 
was  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison.  At  last  a  concordat 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  consul  and  him- 
self. Barring  the  revolutionary  changes,  the 
attitude  of  France  has  remained  the  same.  The 
concordat  was  more  or  less  reUgionsly  adhered 
to  until  these  later  times,  when  the  French 
government  violated  nearly  all  its  agreements 
and  recently  annulled  it,  thus  completet^  sep- 
arating state  from  Church.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  the  bill  effecting  the  separation 
of  Church  and  state  in  France.  The  principles 
involved  in  the  measure  are  destnictiTe  of  all 
union  between  the  two  powers.  The  state 
neither-  recognizes  nor  salaries  any  form  of 
worship.  The  exercise  of  worship  is  free  un- 
der certain  restrictions.  French  atixens,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  lay,  are  not  all  at  one  in 
their  views  regarding  the  nullification  of  the 
concordat.  Some  see  in  it  a  beginning  of  bet- 
ter days  for  religion  just  as  not  a  few  Catholics, 
the  worid  over,  are  against  any  kind  of  a  union 
anywhere  between  Cnurch  and  state  and  think 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  much  better  circum- 
stanced now  that  he  has  no  temporal  rule,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  its  mission. 
They  hold  that  the  Church  won  spiritually  dur- 
ing the  three  first  centuries — a  period  when 
the  popes  never  dreamed  of  becoming  civil  sov- 
ereigns. Whether  or  not  this  view  can  be  con- 
sidered an  orthodox  Catholic  view  may  be  de- 
cided by  a  reference  to  recent  papal  utterances 
on  the  matter.  It  would  appear  that  since  the 
Reformation  the  only  Church  which  maintains 
what  it  considers  its  prerogative  in  relation  to 
the  state  is  that  of  Rome.  Practically  every 
other  Church  is  a  state  one,  or  claims  no  rights 
as  against  civil  government,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence is  ignored  by  secular  constitutions,  or  is 
an  instrument  more  or  less  passive,  of  the  king- 
doms or  principalities  or  republics  of  which  it 
is  a  territorial  part,  or  is  so  limited  numerically 
and  has  so  small  a  voice  in  general  affairs  that 
its  demands  challenge  neither  notice,  nor  cen- 
sure, nor  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
Thus  the  struggle  which  for  so  many  centuries 
shook  the  world  is  narrowed  down  to  an  •an- 
tagonism between  governments  and  Rome.  The 
old  Roman  Church  power  has  dwindled  down 
to  a  very  small  area,  without  kingdom  or  weap- 
ons of  defense.  Its  isolation  is  complete  and 
absolute.  As  this  Church  holds  views  on  the 
status  of  Church  and  state,  as  she  still  main- 
tains the  principles  which  tor  no  short  period 
directed^  national  movements,  her  position  de- 
mands investigation.  What  does  this  Church 
cUltn?  What  is  the  basis  of  that  claim?  To 
these  two  questions  the  Cadiolic  Church  has 
given  an  answer  which  goes  back  very  far. 
The  answer  is  found  in  all  the  papal  documents 
in  which  the  popes  have  touched  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  The  reply  has  b«cn  very  diligently  elabo- 
rate4  by  the  great  doctors  and  theologians  and 
l^is  Introduced  into  -wrhat  may  be  termed,  with- 
out any  imjdied  reproach,  Catholic  Casuistfy,  a 
series  of  discussions  which  contain  minutiae  of 
arpfumentation  exceeding  the  postibiJities  of 
this  notice,  to -dompass.  .  The  following  con» 
densatioR  will  bring  forward  the  very  larpe  out- 
lines only.  Gvtl  power  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
authority  are  of  cfivine  origin.  Both  aim  at  the 
welfare  of  fafuianity,  the  oile  in  a  hi^er,  the 
other  in  an  inferior,  degree.  As  both  agencies 
are  necessary  ior  die  betterment  of-  the  race, 
th^re  must  be  linion  and  not  separadon.  Not 
only  b  uBAota  demanded  t^,di:e  nature  of  the 
common  purpose,  but  subordination  also,  and  in 
that  subordination  the  place  of  suprema<r^  must 
be  ceded  to  the  Qiurch.  Each  power  is  distinct, 
yet  each  is  lo  help  the  other.  The  duty  of  the 
state  is  to  protect  all  the  rights  of  eveiy  man, 
to  provide  for  all  a  quiet  and  r%ulated  ex-^ 
istence,  aad,  where  necessary,  to  co^^rate  with 
the  Church,  whose  divine  diaracter  it  is  bound 
to  reccHmise  in  the  leading  of  all  men  to  salva* 
tion.  The  Church  has  the  right  to  require  from 
the  secular  ruleri  as  from  the  individual  Catho- 
lic, that  he  shotdd  receive  from  her  hands  the 
divine  taw  and  act  in  conformity  with  her  in- 
terpretation of  its  precepts.  The  Church 
strengthens  civil  authority  by  imposing  upon  all 
her  subjects  that  st«te  power  is  of  flivane  right, 
that  secular  governors  are  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord. .  According  -to  this  view,  in.  many  ,ages  the 
Pope  was  looked  upon  as  the  jbead  of  the  im- 
mense. Christian  family  scattered  throughout  the 
earth..  He  cUed  before  his  tribunal  both  sover- 
ei^  and-5ubiect6»  composed  ciuarrels,  inflicted 
spiritual  penalties  upon  scandalous  princes  and 
deprived  of  their  dignities  and  rights  those  wbo 
refused  obslinat^ly  to  chahge  their  iihe:  of  con- 
duct.- The  Tope  was  then  regarded  as  the  nat- 
ural head  and  father  of  Christendom.  Kings 
stood  in  need  oi  the  Church  for  things  religious 
and  the  Church  was  protected  by  the  laws  of 
the  state.  If  the  warning  voice  o{  the  Church 
failed  to  deter  Ae  evil-doer,  the  sword  of  the 
civil  power  was  dtkwn  .  in  her  behalf.  The 
Church  asserts  her  right,  in  virtue  of  her  divine 
commission,  to  require  of  every  one  submission 
to  her  doctrine.  *Each  power  remains  sover- 
eign in  its  own  sphere,  each  is  confined  within 
limits  perfectly  defined  and  traced  in  conformity 
with  its  nature  and  special  purpose.  There  is 
therefore  a  circumscnbed  sphere  within  which 
each  of  them  exercises  its  own  acdon,  jure 
profrio,  thrbu^h  its  own  right  Yet,  as  their 
aiitnority  is  wielded  over  the  same  subject,  it 
may  happeii  that  one  aiKi  the  same  thing,  though 
from  a  oifferent  cause,  may  be  under  the  judg- 
ment and  jurisdiction  of  both  powers.*  This 
position  the  Church  bases  on  the  fact  that  to 
Saint  Peter,  according  to  her  view  of  Scripture 
and  tradition,  and  to  his  successors,  Tesus  Christ 
confided  the  government  of  His  Church; 
secondly,  on  the  mdre  exalted  nature  of  her  ap». 
pointed  end;  thirdly,  on  the  conduct  of  Christ 
slnd  the  apostles  who  never  asked  leave  from 
civil  rulers  to  evangelize  and  Whose  principle 
(Acts  v)  was :  'We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man.'  The  Churdh  declares  thaA  she  pro- 
claims the  independence  of  secular  power  and 
die  hersdf  cannot  interfere  so  long  as  state  ac-. 
tion  does  noit  inf  rim^  upon  the  laws  of  God  and 
die  rights  of  the  Qiurch  and  the  spiritual  in- 


terests and  chief  end  of  man  a^e  not  endangered 
by  legislation.  In  case  of  conflict,  that  is  to  scayr' 
when  in  mixed  questions  the  two  authorities 
impose  upon  their  subjects  who  are  the  same 
persons  contradictoiv  obligations,  the  state- 
should  yield  to  the  Church.  The  foregoing  are 
the  principles  affirmed  by  the  Church  and  are- 
the  CathoUc  view  of  the  relations  which  should 
exist  between  both.  This  doctrine  is  her  doc- 
trine to-day.  A  stand  so  peremptory  and  so 
unmistakable  has  not  met  with  universal  ap- 
proval. Within  the  last  300  years  it  has  been 
denied  in  toio.  The  opponents  sa]^  the  foun^a-. 
tion  on  Scripture  and  tradition  is  insecure,  that 
such  a  relation  as  Rome  calls  for  is  inadmissi- 
ble, because  the  history  of  the  past  proves  that 
it  was  always  controverted  in'  tneory  and  prac- 
tice, that  it  led  to  the  denationalizing;  of  peo- 
ples, that  it  incited  to  the  worst  of  crimes,  that 
It  extinguished  every  spark  of  patriotism,  that 
it- called  for  the  universal  empire  of  the  Church, 
that  it  spoke  for  greed  and  tyranny  and  self- 
aggrandizement  merely,  that  it  crushed  intelli- 
gence and  battered  down  all  the  prop§  of  indi- 
vidual and  collective  freedom,  that  it  fettered 
thought  and  clipped  the  wings  of  science,  that 
it  deflected  nations  on  their  march  toward  prog* 
ress  and  that  it  was  a  benighted  doctrine  and 
to  be  fought  and  execrated  wherever  it  showed, 
its  head.  Statesmen  have  scoffed  at^  it  and  ex- 
pelled its  votaries  as  they  would  drive  out  an- 
archists and  criminals.  Laws  in  the  most  en- 
lightened countries  have  been  made  to  prevent, 
if  not  Its  existence,  at  least  its  logical  effects. 
The  widespread  theory  held  by  the  j^owers 
to-day  is  either:  no  Church  or  absorption  of' 
Church  by  state  or  the  subserviency  of  the 
Church  to  the  state.  It  has  assuredly  gone 
hard  with  the  Church  in  many  ages  and  under 
many  governments.  No  one  upholding  Chris- 
tian doctrines  could  be  a  citizen  has  been  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  multitudes  oi  people  in 
many  countries.  The  Catholic  teaching  on 
this  point  has  angered  governments  because  of 
two  special  questions,  that  of  education  and 
that  of  divorce.  In  recent  times  the  Church  has 
not  been  silent  regarding  the  family  and  her 
protests  have  irritated  many,  while  it  has  also 
been  confirmed  by  the  approval  of  men  outside 
her  pale.  As  the  Pope  is  now  an  isolated  indi- 
vidual, stripped  of  all  temporal  power,  the  ques- 
tion of  Church  and  state  has  become  purely 
academic.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that, 
though  no  civil  ruler,  his  spiritual  legislation  ex- 
tends over  some  250,000,000  subjects,  who  are 
more  or  less  obedient  to  his  Commands,  and 
that  therefore  the  states  not  only  now  but  as 
long  as  the  papacy  lasts  will  have  to  reckon  with 
his  influence  and  cannot  afford  to  consider  him 
as  at  any.  time  a  negligible  quantity*  and  hence 
the  question  of  Church  and  state  is  one  which, 
concerning  essential  features,  is  not  yet  to  be 
considered  beyond  discussion  or  likely  to  be 
closed.    See  France. 

Bibliography^-->  Hooker^  <  Ecclesiastical  PoK 
ity^ ;  Balmes,  ^European  Civilization^ ;  Hallam, 
^Middle  Ages^;  Gladstone,  < Essays^;  Macau- 
lay,  ^History  of  England^ ;  Taparelli,  ^Diritto 
Naturale^ ;  PhiHpps,  .^Kircfaenrecht^ ;  papal  en- 
cyclicals. This  question  is  treated  in  nearly  all 
dogmatic  theologies  oi  any  note,  and  they  are 
ma^y,  as  well  as  in  .eoclesiatstieal  histories. 

PAimoK  A.  Halpin, 
Professor  of  Ethics,  Nhh  RocheUe  CoHege. 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  That  an  indispensable 
function  of  any  government  is  the  conservation 
of  imblio  morals,  and  that  an  indispensable 
method  of  achieving  it  is  to  enforce  the  public 
exercise  of  some  religions  forms,  seemed 
axiomatic  to  most  people  in  the  17th  century. 
The  tenet  that  reli^on  is  best  promoted'  by 
leaving  It  to  individual  discretion  was  first 
evolved,  naturally,  by  groups  whose  best  hope 
was  immunity,  not  establishment.  These  differ- 
ing circumstances  in  the  English  colonies,  with 
change  of  views  from  experience  and  change 
of  policy  from  gain  or  loss  of  power,  resulted 
in  four  chief  attitudes  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments toward  religion:  (1)  The  establishment 
of  a  specific  Church,  and  the  taxation  of  the 
entire  community  to  support  it;  (2)  restriction 
of  suffrage  to  church  members,  without  speci- 
fying the  church  —  •theocracy*:  (3)  require- 
ment of  some  church  form  ana  steady  parish 
service  in  communities,  without  estabiisnm*»rtt 
of  a  specific  Church  or  disfranchising  individ- 
uals;  (4)  entire  religious  liberty. 

The  first  type  is  found  in  the  chief  Southern 
colonies  and  New  England^  Virginia  came  first, 
then  Carolina  before  its  division,  the  *Funda-' 
mental  Constitutions*  (see  Carouna,  Original 
Constitution  of)  merely  shaping  in  this  re- 
spect the  provisions  of  Charles  IPs  charter; 
lastly  Maryland  in  1691,  after  overthrowing  the 
tolerant  proprietary  government.  Each,  from 
the. nature  of  the  case,  established  the  Church 
of  England.  In  New  England  the  form  of 
establishment  was  peculiar  and  quasi-casual;  it 
was  not  statutory  nor  specific,  but  rested  on 
local  taxation  to  support  a  Church  which,  owing 
to  circumstances,  was  at  first. always  the  Cal- 
vitiisti^  Congregational  Church.  When  other, 
church  bodies  began  to  grow.. this  taxation  was 
remitted  to  all  who  supported  a  church  of  their 
own;  those  who  were  not  thus  bona-fide  con- 
tributing members  to  another  Church  paid  their 
qess  to  the  Congregational  as  before.  The  sec- 
ond type  is  represented  exclusively  by  the  early 
Mafsachu setts  Bay  and  New  Haven  colonies. 
The  former,  18  May  1631,  when  as  yet  there 
was  no  popular  representation  in  the  colony, 
enacted  Hhki  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  this 
body  politic  but  such  as  are  members  of  some 
of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same.^ 
Xhis  restricted  suffrage  to  one- fourth  the  adult 
males  and  was  repealed  3  Aug.  1664.  The  latter, 
4  June  1639,  agreed  ^that  diurch  members  only 
sfaiall  be  free  burgesses,  and  they  Only  shall 
choose  amonR  themselves  maf(istrates  and  of!i* 
oers^  lor  public  business.  .  This,  of  course,  per- 
ished with  the  absorption  of  tihe  New  Haven 
into  the  Connecticut  colony,  in  1662.  The  third 
tjrpe  has  but  one  Representative,  New  York, 
including  the  Jerseys.  This  was  'the  Duke's^ 
(afterward  James  II)  constitution,  and  is  not 
the  only  ground  for  a  less  harsh  judgment  on 
him '  than  prevails.  The  fourth  ^  type  includes 
Rhode  Island,  the  product  of  a  quarrel  with 
Massachusetts  theolosy  and  politics,  in  which 
the  founder's  views  developed  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances as  he  went  on ;  Maryland,  founded 
bv  a  Roman  Catholic  who  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  establish  his  own  religion;  Pennsyl- 
vania, equally  limited  to  seeking  immunity  from 
persecuti6n ;  •  and  Georjaa,  founded  late  by  an 
enlightened  philanthropist. 


The  Revolution  swept  away  all  vestiges  of 
establi^ment.  The  Constitution  of  178/  pro- 
vided against  a  danger  not  likdy  to  recur.  Arti- 
cle VI  enacts:  *No  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  pub- 
lic trust  under  the  United  States.'  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  toudi  the  real  likelihood  if  bigoted 
sectarians  should  control  the  government;  the 
State  conventions  held  to  ratiqr  the  Constitu- 
tion, urged  a  clause  to  guarantee  full  religious 
liberty ;  therefore  the  First  Amendment  begins : 
^Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohi^ting  the  free 
exercise  t&ereof.*  Even  this  does  not  in  the 
least  debar  individual  States  from  doing  it ;  but 
most  of  their  constitutions  dectsirely  prevent 
that,  not  only  by  direct  prohibition,  but  by  enact- 
ing that  no  appropriation  of  public  money  shall 
be  made  to  sectarian  institutions.  The  stability 
of  this  provision,  the  impossibility  of  eva^ng  it, 
and  Its  incalculable  public  value,  have  been 
proved  many  times  over  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. In  the  early  years  of  the  Union,  efforts 
were  occasionally  made  to  have  the  legis- 
latures enact  some  test  to  confine  the  govern- 
ment to  Christians,  for  fear  of  atheistic  or  of 
Jewish  control;  or  to  Protestants,  in  fear  of 
Catholic  supremacy;  but  the  improbability  of 
its  need  has  prevented  any  approach  to  success. 
The  only  serious  problem  that  has  arisen  on 
this  point  is  due  to  Mormonisn^  where  the 
claim  to  free  exerdse  of  their  religion  and  its 
dictates  is  complicated  by  one  of  its  ostensible 
revelations  enjoining  polygamy.  In  1882  Con- 
gress prohibited  polygamv  under  severe  penal- 
tics*  and  the  Supreme  Cburt  held  this  not  in 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  provision  above 
dted. 

CHURCH  STATES.  The  former  do- 
minions of  the  Popes  or  Roman  Pontiffs  in 
Italy.  Prior. to  1S59,  the  Papal  states  covered 
a  territory  stretching  across  Mid-Italy  from  sea 
to  sea  and  comprised  an  area  of  17^218  square 
miles,  with  'a  poj^ulation  of  3,12i,668.  The 
states  originated  with  the  gran^  of  Pepin,  king 
of.  the  Franks,  in  754,  who  bestowed  on  Pope 
Stephen  U  some  districts  which. the  Lombards, 
agamst  whom  Stephen  II  solicited  Pepin's  as- 
sistance, had  taken  from  th^  Exarchate  of  Ra* 
venna.  Charlemagne  confirmed  this  grant  in 
774,  and  in  return  received  the  title  of  Roman 
Emperor  from  Leo  III  in  800.  The  wise  policy 
of  the  Popes  in  conferring  favors  on  the  Nor- 
mans in  Lower  Italy  secured  to  them  in  these 
vassals  staunch  protectors  of  the  holy  see.  The 
structure  of  the  papal  power  was  fully  com- 
pleted in  1075  under  Gregory  VII.  The  domin- 
ions of  Matilda  of  Tuscany  were  added  to  the 
states  of  the  Church  by  her  request,  and  the 
Popes  maintained  possession  of  them  against 
all  the  claims  of  the  German  emperors.  The 
papacy  removed  a  dangerous  neighbor  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  by  raising 
the  house  of  Aniou  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
the  year  1265.  The  frequent  revolutions  of  the 
Romans  and  the  influence  of  the  French  led 
the  Popes  of  the  14th  century  to  transfer  their 
residence,  from  1305  till  1376,  to  AvignoiL 
which  Clement  VI  bought  of  Joanna,  queen  ot 
Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence,  in  1348.  As 
this  change  of  residence  was  made,  it  was 
charged '  under  the  influence  of  the  king  of 
France,  it  never  obtained  the  full  assent  of  the 
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Romans  and  Germans*  and  anti-p^^es  were 
sometimes  elected  bv  the  opposing  factions,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the 
state  suffered  by  their  mutual  hostilities.  After 
20  vears  of  exile  the  Popes  returned  to  Rome. 
Julius  II  added  Bologna  to  the  papal  domin- 
ions in  1513  and  Anoona  in  1532.  The  Vene- 
tians were  obliged  to  restore  Ravenna  Fer- 
rara  was  also  recovered  from  Modena  in  1598, 
and  Urbino  was  bequeathed  to  the  papal  chair 
in  1626  by  its  last  duke,  Francis  Maria,  of  the 
house  of  Rovera.  The  wise  administration  of 
Sextus  V  restored  internal  order  toward  the 
end  of  the  16th  century;  but  the  extravagance 
and  family  partialities  of  some  of  his  success- 
ors created  fresh  disorder.  Subsequently 
Naples  renounced  her  feudal  obligations  to  the 
papal  chair.  After  the  successes  of  the  French 
m  Italy  the  Pope  was  forced  at  the  Peace  of 
Tolentmo,  13  Feb.  1797,  to  cede  Avignon  to 
Franc^  aiul  Ronoagna,  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to 
the  Cisalpine  republic.  An  insurrection  in 
Rome  against  the  French,  28  Dec.  1797,  caused 
the  annexation  of  the  states  of  the  Church  to 
the  Roman  republic.  Pius  VI  died  in  France. 
The  victories  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in 
Italy  favored  the  election  of  Pope  Pius  VII, 
14  March  1800,  who,  under  the  protection  of 
Austrian  troops,. took  possession  of  Rome.  By 
the  concordat  concluded  in  1801  with  the  F^rst 
Consul  of  the  French  republic  the  Pope  again 
lost  a  great  part  of  his  temooral  domimons.  In 
1807  France  again  declarea  war,  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Ancona.  Urbino,  Macerata  and  Cam- 
erino  were  added  to  the  kingdon^  of  Italy.  The 
possessions  of  the  Church  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines were  all  that  remained  to  the  Pope.  On  2 
Feb.  1808,  a  French  corps  of  8,000  men  entered 
Rome;  the  remainder  of  the  papal  states  were 
added  to  France,  and  a  pension  of  2,000,000 
francs  settled  on  the  Pope,  whose  ecclesiastical 
power  was  guaranteed  by  Napoleon.  The  de- 
cree of  17  May  1809  put  an  end  for  the  time 
being  to  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  Pope  was 
held  a  prisoner  in  France  until  the  events  of 
1814  again  permitted  him  to  take  possession  of 
his  states.  Pius  VII  was  succeeded  by  Leo 
XII,  who  reigned  from  1823  till  1829.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Pius  VIII^  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
succeeded  by  Pius  IX  in  1846.  The  first  acts 
of  this  Pope  were  characterized  by  such  a  lib- 
eral spirit  that  diplomatic  Europe  was  surprised. 
The  events  of  1848  caused  the  Pope  to  pause 
in  his  advanced  policy,  which  so  dissatisfied  the 
extreme  liberal  party  that  they  drove  Pius  IX 
from  Rome,  and  the  reins  of  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Garibaldi,  Mazzini  and  Avez- 
zano  (1849).  Some  few  months  afterward  the 
French  government,  resolving  to  restore  the 
papal  authority,  sent  General  Oudinot  with  an 
army  against  Rome.  Defeated  in  their  first  at- 
tack on  the  city,  the  French  began  a  siege  in 
regular  form,  and  in  a  month's  time  were  mas- 
ters of  it.  Pope  Pius  did  not  return  to  Rom^, 
however,  until  the  following  year. 

After  the  Austro^Itaiian  War  of  1859  the 
papal  see  was  stripped  of  the  greatest  part  of 
its  territorial  possessions.  Embracing  before 
that  date  an  area  of  17,218  square  miles,  with 
3^124,668  inhabitants,  the  Roman  territory  was 
then  reduced  to  4,891  square  miles,  and  w2,106 
inhabitants.  Of  the  former  legations  and  dele- 
gations into  which  it  was  subdivided  only  five 
remained,  namdy — Rome*  and  the  Comarca, 


Viterbo,  Civita  Vecchia,  Velletri  and  Frdsi- 
none.  From  1860  to  1866  the  papal  government 
was  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  French  army, 
which  was  withdrawn  in  1866  upon  the  king 
of  Italy  binding  himself  by  treaty  to  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  Roman  states.  In  1867, 
however,  revolutionists  numbering  15,000,  be- 
longing, to  the  Italian  party  of  action,  entered 
the  ^apal  territory,  headed  by  Menotti  Gari- 
baldi. They  made  but  little  progress  until  the 
elder  Garibaldi  placed  himself  at  their  head. 
Napoleon  III,  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  Pope, 
sent  an  army  to  protect  the  citv  against  the  vio- 
lence, of  the  revolutionists,  wno  had  now  sur- 
rounded it.  On  28  October  the  French  entered 
Rome,  and  Garibaldi,  beginning  to  perceive  that 
he  would  be  hemmed  in  by  the  regular  Italian 
forces  under  Galdini,  thought  oi  retreatin^^. 
An  advanced  section  of  the  papal  troops  came  m 
contact  with  the  Garibaldians  (3  November), 
and  were  likely  to  have  suffered  severely. had 
not  two  French  battalions,  armed  with  t(%e 
Chassepot  rifle,  come  speedily  to  their  aid. 
Garibaldi,  with  4,000  men,  retreated  into  the 
Italian  territory,  where  they  were  disarmed.  A 
strong  force  of  French  troops  were  left  in  o<;- 
cupation  of  Civita  Vecchia  after  ]peace  \^as 
restored  and  the  Pope  seemed  a^  secure  as  ever. 
But  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  French  arn\y 
of  occupation  left  Rome  on  30  July  1870,  and 
the  Pope  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  powerfijl 
neighbor,  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy,  who, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  marched  upon  Rome 
,and  took  it  t^  force  of .  arms.  In  September 
the  Italian  troops  occupied  Rome.  In  October 
the  states  of  the  Church  were  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  plebiscite  was  held 
under  bayonet- rule,  the  count  of  which  resulted 
in  133,681  in  favor  of  the  Sardinian  occupation 
and  1,807  against  it.  •  In  the  beginning  of  jMty 
1871,  Rome  became  the  seat  of  the  Italian  gav- 
emment  and  the  residence  of  the  court.  An 
Italian  law  of  13  May  1871  guaranteed,  j^e- 
sides  possession  of  the  Vatican  and  Xateran 
palaces  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  an 
annual  income  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope  and 
his  successors  forever  of  $645,000.  This  allow- 
ance whose  arrears  without  interest  in  1918 
amounted  to  $30,960,000  remains  imclaimed  and 
unpaid. 

CHURCH  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY, 
a  national  organization  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  foimded  Itt  NeV 
York  in  the  year   1881,  and  its  object  is  to 

?rompte  tem^rance  by  means  oi  high  license, 
t  seeks  to  mfluence  state  legislators,  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  and  it  has  done  most  effect- 
ive work  in  providing  substitutes  for  tb^  saloo^. 
The  organization  in  the  United  States  followSi 
in  a  measure,  the  methods  used  by  th^  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society. 

CHURCH- WARDEN,  one  of  two  Episco- 
palian parochial  officers  chosen  annually  at  the 
Easter  vestries.  In  Anglican  churches  in' the 
United  States  the  wardpns  are  usually  elected 
by  the  parishes ;  in  England  the  dsstom  pre- 
vails of  the  rector  appointing  one  Warden  and 
the  parish  the  other.  Their  duties  are  td  pi-d- 
tect  the  building  of  the  church  and  its  appui^- 
tenances,  to  superintend  the  c'eremonieS  of 
divine  worship  and  the  proper  distributidA'  of 
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alms»  etc. ;  to  form  and  execute  parochial  regu- 
lations and  f2:enerally  to  act  as  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parish.  They  usually  attend 
to  the  secular  affairs  of  the  parish.  The  term 
•church-warden*  is  also  given  to  a  long- 
stemmed  cla3r  tobacco-pipe  formerly  much  used 
in  Great  Britain.  A  famous  •make*  of  this 
•  class  of  pipes  is  located  in  the  town  of  Brose- 
ley,  in  Shropshire. 

CHURCHES  OF  GOD,  a  denomination 
of  Baptist  principles  and  Methodist  organiza- 
tion, founded  by  Elder  John  Winebreniier  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1830.  Wincbrenner  was  a 
minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  and 
was  active  in  revival  movements  and  changed 
his  views  so  as  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  his 
Church,  with  which  his  relations  were  severed 
in  1,8^.  Continuing  his  revival  work  he  or- 
ganized the  fruits  in  societies,  called  simply 
Church  of  God,  which  in  1830  were  formed  into 
a  denomination  at  Harrisburg.  with  the  same 
name.  The  Church  of  God  has  annual  con- 
ferences, called  elderships,  and  a  general  con- 
ference, called  general  eldership.  Since  I860 
the  denominational  name  has  been  Churches  of 
God  in  North  America.  The  doctrinal  position 
of  the  denomination  is  evangelical,  with  a 
leaning  toward  Arminianism,  rather  than  Cal- 
vinism. There  is  no  written  creed,  the  Bible 
being  accejpted  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice ;  biblical  designations  are  used  wherever 
possible,  as  in  the  denominational  title.  Three 
ordinances  are  recognized  —  baptism  by  im- 
mersion, the  Lord's  Supper  and  foot- washing. 
In  each  local  church  there  are  deacons  and 
elders,  who,  with  the  pastor,  constitute  the 
church  council.  Annual  elderships,  or  confer- 
ences, are  composed  of  pastors  and  laymen,  and 
the  general  eldership  of  ministers  and  laymen 
elected  by  the  annual  elderships.  It  meets  once 
in '  four  years.  The  Churches  of  God,  includ- 
ing many  of  German  origin  or  descent,  are 
active  in  Sunday-school,  missionary,  educational 
and  yoimg  peoples*  work.  According  to  de- 
nominational statistics  for  1916  there  are  up- 
ward of  28,000  members,  with  434  ministers  and 
484  churches.  Since  1906  there  has  been  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  churches  and  ministers 
and.  an  increase  of  about  4,000  members.  The 
Church  is  strongest  in  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  It  has  a 
publishtQg  house  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  its 
weekly  organ,  Tke  Church  Advocate,  is  issued. 
Consult  Winebrenner*s  ^ Brief  Views  of  the 
Church  of  God>  (1840). 

^CHURCHES  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD, 

the  general  name  applied  to  three  small  bodies 
of  colored  Christians.  The  first,  called  also 
Christian  Workers  for  Friendship,  was  begun 
in  1899,  by  Rev.  William  Christian,  in  Arkansas. 
It  combines  with  the  Baptist  faith  the  Method- 
ist form  of  organization.  Believers  are  baptized 
by  iminersion^  the  ceremony  of  feet-washing  is 
observed  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated 
with  water  and  unleavened  bread.  The  churches 
larc  generally  called  .temples.  The  polity  is 
-prest^erial,  legislative  power  being  bodged  in 
:a  penbral  •  assembly,  the  presiding  ofBcer  of 
which  is  called  •chief »  or  •bishop. •  The  second 
brsnch,  the  Apostolic  Church,  differs  only  in 
calling  its  chief  ofBcer  president,  inst^id  of 
xfaicf  or  bishop.    Th«  tiiird  branch,  the  Church 


of  Christ  in  God,  separated  from  the  older 
body  partly  for  personal  reasons  and  partly  to 
lay  more  stress  on  education.  The  three  bodies 
have  together  68  churches,  or  temples,  with 
4,276  members,  of  whom  2,676  are  in  the  first 
branch,  732  in  the  second  and  848  in  the  third. 
There  are  81  ministers  in  all. 

CHURCHILL,  Charles,  English  satirical 
poet:  b.  Westminster,  February  1731;  d.  Bou- 
logne, France,  4  Nov.  1764,  He  took  orders  in 
the  £stablishe(f  Church*  hut  reflected  very  little 
credit  upon  his  clerical  profession.  He  won 
his  fame  with  ^The  Rosciad^  a  satire  upon  the 
actors  of  the  time,  in  which  only  Garnck  and 
some  few  popular  actresses  are  praised.  His 
capacity  for  ridicule  was  so  great  that  *The 
Ghost,>  ^The  Farewell,*  <The  Conference,> 
^The  Author*  and  ^The  Prophecy  of  Famine* 
proved  exceedingly  popular. 

CHURCHILL,  Randolph  Henry  Spencer, 

Lord,  English  statesman,  3d  son  of  the  7th 
Duke  of  Marlborough:  b.  13  Feb.  1849;  d-  Lon- 
•  don,  24  Jan.  1895.  Ht  wa^  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament  in 
1874  as  member  for  Woodstock,  After  the 
Conservative  debacle  in  1880,  he  formed  what 
was  half  satirically  known  as  the  Fourth 
party,  consisting  usually  of  four  members,  who 
took  up  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  and 
even  obstructive  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
government,  and  one  also  of  frank  and  brutal 
criticism  of  the  •old  gan^,*  as  Lotd  Randolph 
called  the  official  opposition  leaders.  So  well 
did  he  employ  his  powers  of  ready  and  exten- 
sive criticism,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country,  that  on  the  accession  of  the  Conserva- 
tives to  office  in  1885  he  became  Secretary  for 
India.  His  tenure  of  this  office  was  rendered 
notable  by  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma.  On 
the  defeat  of  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  bill  in 
1886  and  the  return  of  the  Unionist  party  to 
power  Churchill  became  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  his  leadership  of  the  House  he  showed  tact, 
judgment  and  resource ;  but  on  23  December  of 
the  same  year,  owing  to  demands  made  by  the 
ministers  responsible  for  the  army  and  navy 
for  increased  outlays,  to  which  he  was  opposed, 
he  caused  a  sensation  by  unexpectedly  resigning 
office.  Subsequent  events  showed  this  to  be  an 
act  of  political  suicide,  for  he  never  regained 
his  old  place  in  the  party  councils.  A  man  of 
great  natural  abilities,  and  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion, with  marvelous  political  insight  and  de- 
bating and  oratorical  talent  of  a  high  order, 
he  had  at  the  same  time  the  defects  inseparable 
from  an  unstable  nervous  system.  He  married 
in  1874  Jennie  Jerome,  a  daughter  of  Leonard 
Jerome,  of  New  York.  In  July  1900  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  married  George  Comw^lis 
West.  His  elder  son,  Winston  Leonard  Spen- 
cer Churchill  (q.  v.),  has  inherited  his  father's 
political  abilities. 

CHURCHILL,  Wffliam,  Amencan  philol- 
ogist: b.  Brooklyn,  5  Oct.  1859.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1882  and  1896  was  made 
:  consul-general  to  Samoa,  also  jndge  of  the 
Consular  Court  and  receiver  arid  custodian  of 
the  revemies  of  Samoa.  In  1897  he  was  also 
made  consul-general  to  Tonga.  In  1902-15  he 
was  a  nlember  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Sun.    He  edited  the  ^Malayo>Poly> 
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nesian  department  of  the  *  Standard  Dictionary* 
in  1912.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Anthro- 
pological Institute  and  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association.  He  has  written  <A  Princess 
of  Fiii>  (1892);  ^Polynesian  Wanderings* 
(1910);  <Beach-la-Mar>  (1911);  <Easter  Is- 
land, Rapanui  Speech  and  the  Peopling  of 
Southeast  Polynesia*  (1912);  <The  Subanu> 
with  John  Park  Finley  (1913)  and  m?ny 
monographs  on  ethnological  and  philological 
topics. 

CHURCHILL,  Winston,  American  novel- 
ist: b.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  10  Sept.  1871.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Saint  Louis  and 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  latter  institution 
in  1894.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  from  the  academy  in  1903.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature, 
1903-05,  and  was  a  candidate  on  the  Pro^essive 
ticket  for  governor  of  New  Hampshire  m  1913. 
but  failed  of  election.  He  has  written  several 
successful  novels  and  many  articles  of  interest 
for  the  magazines.  His  novels  are  *The  Celeb- 
rity* (1898):  < Richard  Carvel*  (1899);  <The 
Cnsis*  (1901);  <The  Crossing*  (1904) ;  ^Conis- 
ton*  (1906);  «Mr.  Crewe's- Career*  (1908):  <A 
Modern  Chronicle*  (1910) ;  ^The  Inside  ot  the 
Cup*  (1913);  ^A  Far  Country*  (1915);  and 
<The  Dwelling  Place  of  Li^t*  (1917)".  As  an 
historical  novelist  and  as  a  novelist  of  con- 
temporary life  he  has  done  substantial  work. 
He  writes  carefully  and  the  structure  of  his 
novels  are  evidence  of  this  commendable 
characteristic,  which  distinguishes  him  from 
many  gifted  popular  writers  whose  methods  are 
more  perfunctory. 

CHURCHILL,  Winston  Leonard  Spen- 
cer, English  statesman,  soldier  and  author:  b. 
30  Nov.  1874,  the  elder  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  CHiurchill  (3d  son  of  the  7th  Duke 
of  Marlborough)  and  Jennie,  daughter  of 
Leonard  Jerome,  banker,  of  New  York.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Sandhurst  Mili- 
tary College,  joined  the  4th  Hussars  in  1895, 
and  in  the  same  year  (while  on  leave)  he  saw 
his  first  active  service  —  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Cuba.  With  the  31st  Punjab  Infantry  he  ac- 
companied the  Malakand  Field  Force  on  the 
Northwest  Frontier  of  India  in  1897,  and  in 
1898  served  with  the  Tirah  Expeditionary  Force 
under  General  Lockhart.  When  Kitchener 
started,  on  the  reconquest  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan  in  1898,  Churchill  immediately  joined 
the  21st  Lancers  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Omdurman  (Khartum).  By  the  time  he  was 
24  he  had  already  been  ^mentioned  in  dis- 
patches' and  earned  four  military  decorations. 
In  1899  he  turned  to  politics  and  contested  the 
Oldham  drvision  as  a  conservative.  He  failed, 
however,  and  when  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902) 
broke  out  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the 
South  African  Light  Horse,  at  th*  same  time 
acting  as  war  correspondent  for  the  London 
Morning  Post,  On  15  Nov.  1899.  during  the 
Natal  campaign,  he  was  riding  in  an  armored 
train  with  some  Dublin  Fusihers  and  Durban 
Lig^t  Infantry,  when  they  ran  into  an  ambush 
and  part  of  the  train  was  derailed.  Churchill 
led  a  little  party  of  volunteers  to  clear  the  tine 
in  front  of  the  engine,  which  they  succeeded  in 
disentangling  from  the  wreckage.  Beingr  still 
on  the  rails,  it  wm  sent  on  with  its  cab'  full  of 


wounded,  shells  and  bulkts  playing  furiously 
around  them.  Churchill  got  away  with  the 
engine,  but  returned  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
comrades.  All  the  survivors  were  captured  by 
the  Boers  and  taken  to  Pretoria,  whence 
Churchill  and  Optain  Haldane  escaped  a  month 
later,  the  former  afterward  taking  part  in  some 
20  battles  and  engaprements.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1900,  again  contested  Oldham  in  the 
general  election,  and  this  time  successfully.  He 
held  the  seat  till  the  resignation  of  the  Balfour 
Ministry  in  December  1905,  when  he  turned 
over  to  the  Liberal  party,  which  then  came 
into  power  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  main  ground  for  (Hiurchiirs  defection  was 
his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Tariff 
Reform  movement  inaugurated  by  Chamberlain 
in  1903.  Elected  for  Northwest  Manchester, 
Churchill  entered  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
ministry  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Cx>lonies.  During  his  first  six  years  in  Partia- 
ment  he  had  frequently  distinguished  himself 
as 'a  skilfol  debater  and  a  brilliant  —  if  some- 
what reckless  and  imi)etuous  —  orator.  In  1906 
he  was  raised  to  Cabinet  rank  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a  chan^  which  necessi- 
tated an  appeal  to  his  constituency.  To  the 
general  surprise  he  was  defeated,  and  had  to 
seek  election  elsewhere;  He  was  then  elected 
for  Dundee,  which  he  still  represents  (1918). 
In  1910  he  became  Home  Secretary,  the  most 
powerful  official  in  England.  Ehiring  his  21 
months'  tenure  at  the  Home  Office  Mr.  Church- 
ill frequently  encountered  adverse  criticism 
levelled  against  his  rather  novel  procedure  in 
criminal  affairs.  He  not  only  freely  exercised 
the  prerogative^  of  his  office  in  reducing  sen- 
tences and  isstnng  pardons,  but  endeavored  to 
ameliorate  the  rigor  of  prison  life  by  permit- 
ting occasional  concerts  and  lectures  to  be 
held  in  penal-  establishments.  The  notorious 
"battle  of  Sidney  Street,®  where  some  foreign 
criminals  were  besieged  in  a  London  slum  on 
3  Jan.  1911  by  artillery  and  police  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
led  to  a  series  of  attacks  in  the  press  and 
Pariiament  upon  Mr.  Churchill  for  alleged  in- 
terference. He  proved,  however,  that  he  had 
not  sent  for  the  troops  nor  exceeded  his 
authority.  In  October  1911  Mr.  Churchill  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  McKenna  as  First  Lord  of  ^  the 
Admiralty,  in  which  capacit;>r  he  was  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Great  War. 
He  kept  the  fleet  in  a  high  stage  of  efficiency 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  offers  to  (jermany 
for  a  'naval  holiday,*  and  was  able  to  assemble, 
in  July  1914.  a  formidable  armada  of  200  fight- 
ing snips,  arawn  up  in  eight  lines,  extending 
over  22  miles,  and  manned  by  70,000  men.  The 
occasion  of  this  gathering  was  the  annual  royal 
review  off  Spithead,  winch  in  that  year  proved 
of  unforeseen  value,  due  to  the  wise  foresight 
of  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  then  First  Sea  Lord, 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg.  The  review  ended 
on  20  July,  three  days  before  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum was  launched.  In  normal  times  the 
vessels  would  have  been  dispersed  to  their 
respective  stations  and  the  reserves  called  out 
for  the  x>cca9i6n  would  have  been  sent  home. 
It  has  since  become  known  that  Mr.  Churchill, 
entirdy  on  his  own  respon3ibility,  kept  the 
fightti^;  units  to3[ether  and  at  die  critical  mo- 
ment Great  Britain's  nayal  strength  stood  con- 
centrated in  the  North  Sea,  rca<fy  for  action. 
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After  four  years'  absence  from  the  Adfauralty, 
Lord  Fisher,  the  creator  of  the  dreadnaught, 
returned  as  First  Sea  Lord  early  in  the  war. 
When  the  Belgians  were  thrown  back  on  Ant- 
werp and  the  fall  of  the  city  seemed  imminent, 
Mr.  Churchill  arrived  on  the  scene  (4  Oct. 
1914)  with  2,000  Royal  Marines,  followed  next 
day  by  6,000  more,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  save 
the  city.  Antwerp  fell  on  the  10th,  and  Mir. 
Churchill  did  not  escape  criticism  in  conse- 
quence, though  his  justifiable  attempt  delayed 
the  fall  bf  the  city  for  a  few  days.  In  May 
1915  a  Cabinet  crisis  arose  through  a  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord  Fisher  over 
the  Dardanelles  campaign.  The  first  phase  of 
the  operations  in  that  theatre  had  ended  in 
disaster  on  18  March.  Lord  Fisher  resigned; 
Mr.  Asquith  reconstructed  his  Cabinet  and  Mr. 
Balfour  succeeded  Mr.  Churchill  as  First  Lord, 
the  latter  accepting  the  undistinguished  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Lord 
Fisher  refused  to  reconsider  his  resignation 
unless  Mr.  Churchill  were  eliminated,  and  as 
that  condition  was  not  fulfilled,  he  disappeared. 
On  11  Nov.  1915  Mr.  Churchill  resigned  his 
office  and  on  the  15th  he  reviewed  in  Parlia- 
ment the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  matter  of 
Coronel,  Antwerp  and  the  Dardanelles,  assert- 
ing that  Lord  Fisher  had  never  expressed  dis- 
approval at  the  War  Council.  Two  days  later 
Mr.  Churchill  left  for  the  front  with  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  In  Decem- 
ber 1916,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  the  premiership,  Mr,  Churchill  succeeded 
him  as  Minister  of  Munitions.  The  Report  of 
the  Dardanelles  Commission  (March  1917)  re- 
vealed that  he  originally  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  campaign  as  a  means  of  defending  Egypt. 
Among  his  numerous  literary  activities  the  diief 
are  <Lord  Randolph  ChurchilP  (2  vols.,  1905)  ; 
<The  River  War>  (the  Sudan  campaign,  1899)  ; 
*The  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field  Fbrce^ 
(1896)  ;  ^London  to  Ladysmith  via  Pretoria' 
(1900);  <Ian  Hamilton's  March>  (1900): 
<Savrola>  (a  novel,  1900).  See  War,  Euro- 
pean. 

Henri  F.  Klein, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

CHURCHILL  RIVER,  a  river  of  the 
Northwestern  Territories  of  Canada,  which 
arises  in  La  Grosse  Lake,  forms  or  passes 
through  various  lakes  or  lake-like  expansions, 
the  largest  being  Big  or  Indian  .  Lake,  and 
enters  Hudson  Bay  near  Fort  Churchill,  after 
a  northeasterly  course  of  about  800  miles.  It 
is  called  also  Missinnippi,  English  and  Beaver. 
Except  by  means  of  frequent  portage,  it  is 
not    navigable. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN,  a  rite 
founded  on  the  Mosaic  injunction  found  in 
Levit.  xii,  6-8,  and  as  practised  in  some  de- 
nominations, is  now  a  raving  of  thanks  for 
the  birth  of  a  child.  The  first  mention  of 
the  subject  as  a  usage  in  the  Christian  Church 
is  found  in  the  pseudo-Nicene  Arabic  Canon, 
but  no  prescribea  form  is  given. 

CHURL  (Saxon  ceorl)  in  modem  usage, 
a  rtide.  boorish  person,  but  in  Saxon  Eng- 
land, the  term  denoted  a  common  freeman. 
The  rank  of  the  churl,  or  ceorl,  steadily  de- 
clined until  finally  the  only  important  dis- 
tinction between  cfaud  and  serf  was  that  the 
former  might  choose  his   own  master.     The 


better  class  of  churls  sometimes  found  their 
way  into  the  class  of  theyns,  or  thanes,  cor- 
responding to  the  knights  of  post-Conquest 
times;  while  the  others  became  the  villeins  of 
the  Norman  feudal  organization.  <  Domes- 
day Book^  makes  no  mention  of  the  word 
ceorL 

CHURN,  a  vessel  in  which  cream  is  agi- 
tslted  to  separate  its  buttery  globules  in  a  solid 
mass  from  the  fluid  portions.  The  length  of 
time  usually  occupied  by  this  process,  and  the 
fatigue  cpnsequent  upon  working  those  ma- 
.  chines  by  hand,  have  caused  the  ingenious  to 
produce .  numerous  modifications  in  form  and 
size.  Some  may  be  worked  by  dogs  in  the 
way  a  sauirrel-wheel  is  driven;  others  may  be 
worked  oy  horse  power ;  and  in  some  cases 
steam  is  the  motive  power.  The  ordinar>' 
plunge-duiriL  with  its  cylindrical  box,  its 
straight  .  rod  projecting  downward  through 
the  cover  and  attached  below  to  the  dasher, 
ha^  been  greatly  improved  by  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  air  is  introduced  into  the 
cylinder  at  every  stroke  by  a  tube  run  right 
aJong  the  handle,  with  a  valve  at  its  end  which 
opens  as  the  dasher  rises  and  closes  as  it  sinks. 
The  air  is  thus  dashed  through  the  cream, 
separating  it  into  innumerable  small  particles, 
and  throwing  it  into  a  state  of  foam.  A  box 
form  of  churn,  with  dashers  attached  to  a  rod 
passing  horizontally  through  the  box,  and 
driven  by  a  winch,  is  frequently  used.  Less 
common  kinds  are  those  in^  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  machine  is  set  in  motion,  such  as 
the  rocking-churn  and  the  barrel-chum.  A 
chum  on  the  centrifugal  principle  has  been 
introduced  into  Sweden.  Though  the  rapid 
completion  of  the  process  of  butter-making 
ii  tfie  principal '-  end  in  view,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  butter  suffers  Seriously  by 
too  rapid  a  process.  When  buttef  forms  in 
about  45  minutes  it  is  sure  to  be  good;  when 
it  appears  sooner  it  is  soft ;  when  later,  strong- 
tasted.     See  Butter;  Dairy. 

CHURRIGUERESQUE,  chur'ri-ga-resk'. 
the  -term  used  to  describe  that  distinctively 
Spanish  post-Renaissance  style  in  architecture 
which  corresponds  to  the  combined  Barocco 
and  Rococo.  It  takes  its  name  from  Jose 
Churriguera  who  was  •royal  architect*  in 
ihe  reign  of  Carlos  H  and  tlvrough  his  two 
sons  and  his  pupils,  the  Quinones,  dominated 
Spanish  architecture  in .  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  Its  most  striking  and  unre- 
strained development  was  in  Mexico.  See 
Mexico  —  Architecture. 

CHURRUS,  chur'rus,  the  resinous  exuda- 
tion af  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Indian  hemp. 
Cannabis  indica*  It  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
India  as  an  intoxicating  drug>  According  to 
Ja0ur  Shurreef]P,  a  man  covers  himself  with  a 
blanket  and  mns  through  a  field  of  hemp  early 
in  the  morning;  the  dew  and  gum  of  the  plant 
paturally  adhering  to  it  are  first  scraped  off 
and  the  blanket  afterward  washed  and  wrung. 
Both  products  are  boiled  together  and  an 
electuary  formed.  The  smoking  of  five  grains 
of  it  will  produce  intoxication. 

CHURUBUSCO,  choo-roo-booslco,  Bat- 
tle of,  one  of  the  principal  engagements  of  the 
Mexican  War,  took  place  20  Aug,  1847.  Con- 
treras  <q.v.)  was  won  in  the  eariy  moming. 
Churubusco  in  the  forenoon  and  eariy  after- 
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noon,  of  that  da/j  bvit  they  are  quite  distinct 
battles.  The  main  road  north  to  the  City  of 
Mexico, .  via  San  Augustin  and  San  Antonio, 
an  elevated  paved  causeway,  converges  with 
that  on  the  west  from  Contrcras  and  Coyoacan 
at  Churubu&co.  a  village  six  miles  south  of 
the  capital  and  a  mile  northeast  of  Coyoacan. 
Just  north  of  it  runs  east  and  west  the 
little  stream  calle4  Rio  Churubusco,  crossed 
by  the  main  road  at  a  bridge  fortified  with 
a  bridge-head;  there  was  a  strong  bastion 
75  to  Too  yards  on  a  side,  with  embrasures 
sweef|ing  the  San  Antonio  road.  Along 
the  sides  were  cornfields,  maguey  plantations, 
hedges  and  thickets,  and  irrigating  ditches. full 
of  water.  In  the  western  part  of  the  village, 
southwest  of  the  bridge-head,  on  the  Coyoacan 
road,  was  the  Convent  of  San  Pablo,  a  massive 
building  with  walls  so  thick  that  field-pieces 
could  make  no  impression  on  them,  defended 
on  two  sides  by  strongly  built  bastions  with 
six  or  ei^ht  heavy  guns,  and  the  building  it- 
self an  impregnable  cover  for  mubket-fire. 
Around  it  was  a  flooded  moat,  in  front  were 
cornfields  and  thickets.  The  two  points  to  be 
carried  were  the  convent  and  the  bridge-head; 
and  since,  after  the  rout  at  Contreras,  this  was 
the  last  place  where  the  Mexicans  could  make 
a  stand  ihort  of  the  Gty  of  Mexico,  the  resist- 
ance was  likely  to  be  desperate.  The  wreckage 
of  Contreras  was  being  pursued  by  Pillow  and 
Twiggs  along  the  Coyoacan  road;  and  Worth, 
having  turned  the  works  at  San  Antonio  on 
the  main  road,  had  captured  a  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  was  advancing  along 
the  causeway.  Santa  Anna  threw  a  battalion 
into  the  convent,  placed  five  guns  and  a  heavy 
body  of  troops  at  the  bridge-head,  and  posted 
several  regiments  alonR  the  north  bank  of  the 
stream.  The  first  as^ult  was  made  on  the 
convent.  Bennet  Riley's  and  Persifor  F. 
Smith's  brigades,  Dimick's  and  Taylor's  bat- 
teries, attacking  it  from  the  west  and  south, 
were  received  with  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
from  the  guns  in  embrasures  and  barbette; 
and  as  they  struggled  out  of  the  cover  they 
were  swept  by  the  musket-fire  from  the  build- 
ing itself,  with  heavy  loss.  Seizing  a  line  of 
adobe  buildings  60  yards  from  the  convent, 
they  opened  fiye  under  that  protection  and 
held  it  till  the  time  for  advance.  Meantime 
Worth's  division,  with  Pillow,  Cadwal^der, 
Garland  Clarke  and  others,  had  charged 
down  tne  causeway,  blocked  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  with  loaded  wagons,  and  through 
the  fields  to  the  bridge-head.  Broken  into 
irregular  fra^pents  by  the  hedges  and  ditches, 
they  were  twice  repulsed  with  tremendous  loss 
by  the  plunging  fire  of  the  Mexican  guns;  but 
Shields  had  moved  north  from  Coyoacan  and, 
after  a  fierce  combat,  which  nearly  overwhelmed 
him,  he  was  reinforced  by  Lee  and  Sumner, 
carried  the  river  line,  and  moved  cast  against 
the  rear  of  the  bridge.  In  danger  of  having 
their  retreat  from,  the  capital  cut  off,  the 
Mexicans  lost  nerve^  and  a  third  c^rge  from 
the  Americans  earned  the  head  with  a  rush. 
Thence  they  turned  southwest  against  the  coq- 
yent;  the  American  artillery  was  still  batter- 
ing it  on  the  other  side;  a  sally  from  the 
garrison  was  driven  back  and.  as  the  fire 
slackened,  both  divisions-  of  the  Americans 
entered  it  from  opposite  sides  at  the  same 
time.      The    American    forces    in    this    battle 


numbered  a  tittle  over  7,300;  the  Mexican 
numbers  are  uncertain,  but  probably  about 
25,000.  The  American  losses  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco  together  were  1,053,  not  over  100 
at  Contreras.  The  Mexican  loss  was  2,637 
prisoners  at  both,  and  probably  2,000  at  least 
killed  and  wounded  at  Churubusco.  Consult 
Bancroft,  H.  H„  <History  of  Mcxico>  (1885) ; 
Scott,  General,  ^Autobiography ^  (New  York 
1864) ;  Wilcox,  <  History  of  the  Mexican 
War>   (1892). 

CHUSAN,  choo's^n,  ARCHIPELAGO,  a 
group  of  islands  of!  the  east  coast  of  China,  the 
largest  being  the  island  of  the  same  name,  whidi 
is  about  21  itules  lone,  and  from  6  to  11  broad, 
with  a  population  of  about  200,000.  Its  surface 
is  fine^  diversified  by  hill  and  dale.  The  rocks 
are  evidently  volcanic ;  and  the  soil,  often  very 
fertilev  is  under  good  cultivation,  for  the  most 
part  by  spade  husbandry.  On  the  same  slope 
may  be  seen,  in  different  stages  of  their  growth, 
wheat,  tea,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton  and  tob«icco. 
There  are  several  towns  on  the  island ;  the  capi- 
tal is  Ting-ha€L  a  walled  town  of  about  two 
miles  in  circumference.  From  its  situation  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  forms 
the  great  channel  of  communication  with  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  C^usan  is  considered  as  the 
kev  of  southern  China,  and  was  accordingly 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  on  two  oc- 
casions during  the  first  Chinese  War.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  mortality  among  the  British 
troops  during  their  occupation  of  the  island, 
the  climate  is  still  considered  healthful. 

CHUTIA  NAOPUR,  choo't«-a  nig-pooi^. 
See  Chota  Nacpur. 

CHUTNEY,  chOt'ni,  a  condiment  com- 
pounded of  sweets  and  acids,  much  used  in  the 
East  Indies  and  thence  introduced  into  England 
and  the  United  States.  ,Ripe  fruit,  especially 
mang^o  and  tamarinds,  raisins,  spices,  herbs, 
dulhes  or  cayenne,  lemon-juice,  vine^r,  etc., 
are  the  ordinary  components,  which  are 
pounded,  well  boiled  together  and  then  bottled 
for  use.  It  is  much  eaten  in  India  with  curries, 
stews,  etc. 

CHUZZLBWIT,  Martin,  the  principal 
character  in  diaries  Dickens'  novel  of  that 
name,  published  1843-44. 

CHYLE,  kil,  the  liquid  tuixture  of  food- 
stuffs ta^en  up  by  the  lactcals  from  the  in- 
testine in  the  course  bf  digestion.  It  is  not  a 
definite  substance,  its  composition  varying  very 
widely  according  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
gested fcx>d.  See  Digestion;  Lacteals; 
Chyme. 

CHYME,  khn,  a  pulpy  mass  into  which 
food  in  the  stomach  is  resolved  by  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
stomach.  This  mass  is  grayish  in  color  and  the 
previous  texture  or  nature  of  the  aliment  can 
be  no  longer  distinguished.  It  passes  by  the 
pylorus  into  the-  intestinal  carnal,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  t)ile. 
The  thinner  parts  of  it  are  absorbed  by  the 
slander  tubes  termed  ^lacteals.^  The^- liquor 
thus  absorbed,  which  is  called  ^chyle^  (qv.), 
is  of  a  white  color ;  it  passes  through  the  glands 
of  the  mesentery,  then  enters  the  thoracic  duct 
and  is  conveyed  by  it  into  the  blood  at  the  i  unc- 
tion of  tihe  left  jugular  widi  the  left  subclavian 
vein.     Chyl^  ^s  an  opaque  milky  fluid,  mild  to 
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the  taste.  By  standing  for  some  time  one  f>art 
of  it  coagulates;  another  portion  is  coa^lated 
by  heat.  The  chyle,  after  mixing  with  the 
lymph  conveyed  by  the  absorbent  vessels;  Is 
received  into  the  blood,  which  has  returned 
from  the  extreme  vessels  before  this  pas.^es  to 
the  heart.  All  traces  of  it  are  very  soon  lost  in 
the  blood,  as  it  mixes  perfectly  with  that  fluid. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  its  nature  is  not 
immediately  completely-  altered.  The  blood 
passing  from  the  heart  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs, 
where  it  circulates  over  a  very  extensive  sur- 
face presented  to  the  atmospheric  air,  with  the 
intervention  of  a  very  thin  membrane,  which 
does  not  prevent  their  mutual  action.  During 
this  circulation  the  blood  loses  a  considerable 
ciuantit^  of  carbon,  part  of  which,  it  is  probable, 
is  derived  from  die  imperfectly  assimilated 
chyle,  as  this,  originating  in  part  from  vege- 
table matter,  must  contain  carbon  in  larger 
Eroportion  than  even  the  blood  itself.  See 
Digestion;  Lymph;  Nutrition. 
CIALDINI,  chal-de'ng,  Enrico,  Italian 
soldier,  statesman  and  diplomat ;  b.  Castelvetro, 
Modena,  10  Aug.  1811 ;  d.  Leghorn,  8  Sept.  1892. 
For  his  share  in  the  insurrection  of  1831  he  was 
forced  to  escape  to  France  and  in  1835  passing 
over  to  the  Spanish  service,  he  fought  against 
the  Carlists  and  was  made  colonel.  When 
Charles  Albert  headed  the  Italian  rising  in  1848» 
he  was  employed  by  the  Sardinian  government 
to  reduce  the  volunteers  to  discipline  and  fought 
at  the  head  of  his  new  regiment  in  the  brief 
campaign  of  1849.  In  the  Crimea  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  Sardinian  contingent ; 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  aide-de*camp 
to  the  king.  He  was  intrusted  by  Cavour  with 
the  formation  of  the  famous  Cacciatori  delle 
Alpi.  In  the  war  of  1859  the  victory  at  Palestro 
was  his  chief  exploit.    In  I860  he  defeated  the 

£apal  arm^  at  Castellidardo ;  in  1861  Gaeta  and 
[essina  yielded  to  him.  Created  Duke  of  Caeta, 
and  for  a  few  months  governor  of  Naples,  he 
had  to  act  against  Garibaldi  in  the  second  Sicil- 
ian expedition  (1862).  In  1864  he  became  a 
senator ;  and  in  the  war  of  1866  occupied  Venice 
almost  without  a  blow.  In  1876  he  was  sent 
as  Ambassador  to  Paris,  but  he  retired  in  1881 
and  received  the  post  of  one  of  the  two  generals 
of  the  army.      • 

CIAMICIAN,  chi-mish'yiiin,  Oiacomo, 
Italian  chemist:  b.  Trieste,  Austria-Hungary. 
1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  ot 
Vienna.  He  became  assistant  at  the  Chemical 
Institute  of  Rome  in  1880  and  in  1887  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  general  chemistry  at 
Padua.  After  1889  he  was  professor  of  general 
chemistry  at  Bologna  ana  in  1910  became  a 
member  of  the  Italian  Senate.  He  published 
^I  problemi  chimici  del  nuovo  secolo^  (1905); 
^Organico  e  fisiologico  chimica^  (1908)  ;/Co- 
operazione  delle  scienze'  (1911);  Fotochimica 
neir  avenire>   (1912). 

CIAMPI,  cham'pe,  Ignazio,  Italian  poet 
and  historian:  b.  Rome  1824;  d.  21  Jan.  1880. 
From  1874  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
modem  history  in  the  University  of  Rome. 
Among  his  poetical  works  are  some  imitations 
of  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin;  an  epic)  ^ Stella*^ ; 
and  two  volumes  of  < Various  Poems.'  He 
wrote  several  works  on  the  history  of  literature, 
also  bio^aphies  and  histories  of  special  periods. 
His   pruidpal   work   appeared   posthumously: 


<  Modem  Histofy,>  from  1492  to  the  Peace  of 
WestphaNa. 

CIAMPI.  Sebastiano,  Italian  scholar:  b. 
Pistoia,  30  Oct.  1769;  d.  Florence,  14  Dec  1847. 
Ordained  as  a  priest  in  1793,  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  University  of  Pisa  in  1803; 
owing  to  some  misunderstanding  with  his  col- 
leagues, he  accepted  in  1818  a  professorship  at 
Warsaw  and  returned  to  Italy  in  1822,  a  pre- 
bend having  been  conferred  on  him  in  Poland, 
which  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
studies  at  Florence.  His  principal  works  treat 
of  Italian  literature  and  art.  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, of  the  Latin  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  of  the  history  of  Poland. 

CIAMPOLI,  cham-p6l^  Domeaico,  Ital- 
ian novelist:  b.  Atessa  in  Abruzzi,  25  Aug.  1855. 
He  became  professor  of  the  history  of  literature 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Ancona  and  later  librarian  of 
the  Victor  Emmanuel  Institution  at  Rome.  His 
stories  and  romances  are  to  a  great  extent 
pictures  of  life  among  the  peasantiv  and  moun- 
tain folk  of  southern  Italy,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  *Fiabe  abruzsesi^  (1877);  and 
<Cicuta>  (1884).  He  has  also  written  romances 
of  a  less  local  character;  *Diana^ ;  ^The  Un- 
known.^ He  has  devoted  special  study  to 
Slavic  literature  and  published  several  volumes 
on  that  subject.  He  published  also  ^Nuovi 
studi  letterarii  e  bibliografici^   (1899). 

CIBAO,  se-ba'o,  a  mountain  range  in  the 
central  part  of  Santo  Domingo ;  length  about  20 
miles.  When  Columbus  discovered  the  island, 
he  was  told  by  the  natives  that  there  was  gold 
in  the  Cibao  and  he  thought  it  to  be  a  part  of 
Japan.  Gold  was  found  there  in  1494,  by 
Ojeda. 

CIBBBR,  sn>l>er,  Cains  Gabriel,  Danish 
sculptor:  b.  Flensborg,  Holstein,  1630;  d.  Lon- 
don 1700.  He  visi tea  England  during  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell  and  met  with  such  en- 
couragement as  to  induce  him  to  settle  there 
He  was  employed  to  execute  the  bas-reliefs  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  London  Monument.  The 
worl^  however,  bv  which  he  is  principally  known 
are  lus  figures  ot  Raving  and  Melancholy  Mad- 
ness, formerly  erected  above  the  gate  of  the  old 
Bethlehem  Hospital  and  now  in  the  new  hos- 
pital Saint  George's  Fields.  He  was  the  father 
of  CoUcy  Cibber  (q.v.). 

CIBBBR,  Colley»  English  dramatist  and 
actor:  b.  London,  6  Nov.  1671;  d.  there,  12  Dec. 
1757.  He  was  a  son  of  C.  G.  Cibber  (q.v.)  and 
the  sculptor's  second  wife,  Jane  (Volley.  He 
made  his  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
1669.  In  1695  appeared  his  first  comedy,  *Love's 
Last  Shift,  >  which  met  with  great  success.  In 
this  piece  he  pj^ycd  the  part  of  Novelty,  a  fash- 
ionable fop.  This  character  is  found  in  most  of 
his  pieces  and  in  the  representation  of  it  he 
was  likewise  distinguished.  His  dramatic  celeb- 
rity is  founded  chiefly  on  the  ^Careless  Hus- 
band.' which  even  obtained  the  api^robation  of 
his  declared  enemy,  Pope.  This  piece,  though 
without  novelty  in  the  characters  and  without 
invention  in  the  plot,  is  a  good  picture  of  the 
manners  and  follies  of  the  time.  His  comedy, 
tlie  < Non-juror,'  an  imitation  of  Moliire's 
^Tartufe,'  adapted  to  English  manners,  ai>- 
peared  in  1717  and  was  directed  against  the 
Jacobites.  It  was  very  successful,  but  drew 
upon  him  many  enemies,  whose  number  he  ia^ 
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creased  by  his  conduct  as  director  of  Druiy 
Lane  Theatre,  from  1711.  His  appointment  as 
poet-laureate  in  1730  ^ve  full  play  to  the  rail- 
lery of  his  enemies^  Cibber  had  the  good  sense 
to  join  in  the  laugh  against  his  own  verses. 
Pope,  however,  did  not  cease  to  ridicule  him  on 
every  opportunity.  Besides  writing  original 
works  for  the  stage,  he  adapted  a  number  of 
others,  Shakespeare's  Richard  III  being  one 
of  those  that  have  passed  through  his  hands. 
In  1750  he  quitted  the  theatre  and  published  the 
*  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cibber,^  writ- 
ten with  spirit  and  candor  and  containing  many 
entertaining  ancedotes  and  judicious  remarks. 

CIBBER,  Susaxmah  ICaria  (Arne),  ilng- 
lish  actress:  b.  London,  February  1714;  d.  there, 
30  Jan.  1766.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Ame  (composer  of  the  music 
of  ^Rule  Britannia  Of  who  taught  her  music 
and  introduced  her  in  one  of  his  operas  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre.  She  was  so  much  of  a 
favorite  with  Handel,  that  he  composed  pieces 
cxpressjy  adapted  to  her  voice  and  also  in- 
structed her  in  singing  them.  In  1734  she  mar- 
ried Theophilus  Ciober  (q,v.),but  was  soon  after 


iicparated  from  him.  Sue  subsequently  made 
her  appearance  in  tragedy.  Her  beauty  and  her 
talents  gained  her  universal  admiratipn.  Gar- 
rick  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  when  informed 
that  she  was  dead,  •Then  tragedy  has  expired 
with  her.^  She  is  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

GIBBER,  Theopliiltte,  English  actor  and 
dramatist:  b.  26 Nov.  1703;  d.  October  1758.  He 
was  the.  son  of  Colley  Gibber  (q.v.).  Among 
his  plays  are  «The  Lover>  (1730);  ^Patie  and 
Peggy >  (1730)  ;  <The  Auction. >  The  ^Biogra- 
phy of  English  and  Irish  Poets,^  which  appeared 
under  his  name,  was  from  the  pen  of  Robert 
Shiels,  a  Scotsman,  who  purchased  for  10 
guineas  the  ri^^t  of  prefixing  to  the  work  the 
name  of  Cibber,  then  in  prison  for  debt 

CIBOL,  sib'dl,  a  perennial  plant  (Allium 
fistulosum)  of  the  onion  genus,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  with  hollow  stems  larger  than  those 
of  the  chive.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  in 
Great  Britain  for  culinary  use.  but  it  has  been 
superseded  by  more  palatable  species.  See 
Onion. 

CIBORIUM,  s!-bo'ri-um,  the  sacred  ves- 
sel of  silver  or  gold  or  silver-gilt  and  often  in- 
crusted  with,  precious  stones,  in  which  the 
sacred  liost  is  reserved.  Its  Uturgical  name  is 
pyx.  In  the  language  of.  arclutecture,  ciborium 
is  the  name  of  the  canopy  which  overhangs  the 
high  altar  of  a  church. 

CIBOTIUM,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the 
family  Cyatheacece,  natives  of  Mexico,  Poly- 
nesia and  China.  C  barometa,  a  (Chinese 
species,  gave  rise  to  the  wonderful  storks  con- 
cemtn^  the  Baromctz  or  Scythian  lamb,  which, 
according  to  the  famous  botanist  Bauhin  (1650). 
had  wool,  flesh  and  blood  and  a  root,  attached 
to  the  navel  and  bore  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
a  lamb,  bat  grew  on  a  stalk  about  a  yard  high 
and  turning  about  from  side  to  side  cbnsumed 
all  the  herbage  within'  reach,  until  from  lack 
of  food  it  died.  Not  until  1725  was  it  ex- 
plained authoritatively  that  the  Barometz  was 
merely  the  large  root  of  a  fern,  covered  with 
yellow  down,  which  had  been  placed  in  a 
museinn  in  an  inverted  position  in  suck  a  man- 


ner that  it  resembled  in  a  vague  way  some 
quadruped. 

.CIBRARIO,  che-bra'ryo,  Luigi,  Italian 
historian  and  politician :  b.  Turin,  23  Feb.  1802: 
d.  Salo,  1  Oct.  1870.  He  studied  law,  entered 
the  service  of  the  state  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  historical  investigations.  In 
1848^  when  Italy  rose  against  the  Austrians, 
Charles  Albert  appointed  him  commissioner  at 
Venice  and  a  senator  of  Sardinia.  In  1852  he 
was  made  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
ultimately,  in  1855^  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  1839  he  published  his  ^  Delia  Economia 
Politica  del  Medi<f  Evo> ;  in  1840,  his  <Storia 
della  Monarchia  di  Savoia^ ;  and  in  1847,  his 
^Storia  di  Torino.^  He  published  numerous 
other  works  on  history,  numismatics  and  mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 

CICACOLB,  sik-a-ksr.    See  Chicacole. 

CICADA,  si-ka'dsL  a  large  insect  of  the 
ordier  Hemiitera,  suS-order  Homoptera  and 
family  Cicoaidce,  known  by  its  broad  head,  pro- 
tuberant eyes,  sucking  beak  and  well-developed 
ovipositor.  The  male  cicada  makes  a  shrill 
noise  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus  at  the 
base  of  the  abdomen  or  hind-body.  The  males 
only  possess  this  sound-organ.  *Happy,'  said 
Xenarchus,  *are  the  cicadas'  lives,  for  they  all 
have  voiceless  wives.*  The  loud,  piercing 
notes  issue  from  a  pair  of  structures  or  cavities 
on  the  under  side  of  the  bo^,  which  act  some- 
what as  two  kettle-drums  or  Himbals,*  each  cav- 
ity being  covered  by  a  tense  membrane  which 
is  rapidly  vibrated  by  means  of  two  special  mus- 
cles within.  The  sound  is  variously  modified  by 
adjacent  smaller  disc-like  sounding-boards, 
which  increase  and  transmit  the  soimd  vibra- 
tions caused  by  the  movement  of  the  membrane. 
The  sound  is  modified  by  the  semi-circular  discs, 
one  on  each  side  projecting  from  the  metathorax 
over  the  ^mirrors,*  cover-plates  or  sounding- 
boards,  one  on  each  side  and  which,  when 
closed,  deaden  the  sound,  or*  if  open,  allow  it 
to  escape  in  greater  volume.  This  apparatus 
spears  to  be  homologous  with  the  ^ears*  of 
the  locusts  or  common  grasshoppers.  Cicadae 
have  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  the  young 
(nymphs)  being  like  the  parents,  but  without 
wings;  they  live  attached  by  their  beaks  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  etc  The  female  deposits  her 
long,  slender,  cylindrical  eggs  in  gashes  in  twigs 
made  by  her  saw-like  ovipositor.  .  From  400  to 
600  eggs  are  laid,  the  process  requiring  about  45 
minutes.  The  two  commonest  forms  in  the 
United  States  are  the  dogday  harvest  fly  (C 
tibicen)  and  the  periodical  cicada  (C  septen- 
decern).  The  former  is  the  Uack-and-green 
harvest  fly  which-  appears  in  midsummer  and 
gives  out  its  shrill  notes  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  from  the  tree  tops.  It  matures  in  two 
years,  but  there  being  two  broods,  one  appears 
every  year.  The  17-year  cicada  (wrongly 
called  1/ -year  locust)  is  the  longest-lived  of  any 
known  insect,  as  the  grub  or  nymph  lives  for 
over  16  years  sucking  the-  roots  of  forest  trees, 
often  several  feet  below  the  surface;  in  the  late 
spring  it'  finishes  its  trans iFormations  and 
usually  at  the  last  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June  issues  in  enormous  numbers  from  the 
p-ound.  This  appearance  of  a  17-year  brood 
in  a  Riven  area  has  been  recorded  as  far  back 
as  1633.  At  the  present  time  each  year  has  its 
brood  or  broods,  each  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  a 
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well-defiiied  district  Of  such  broods  there  are 
30,  occurring  over  a  large  area  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Central.  States.  In  southern  New  England 
a  brood  periodically  appears  near  Fall  Kiver 
and  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  as  well  as  in 
Connecticut,  while  in  Rhode  Island  its  first 
appearance  known  in  history  was  in  the  first 
week  in  June  1903,  in  the  town  of  Coventry, 
near  Tiogue  reservoir.  The  southern  limits 
are  northern  Georgia  and  the  western  limits  are 
eastern  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Besides  this  17- 
year  brood  is  a  13-year  brood,  which  is  more 
southern,  the  dividing  line  being  about  latitude 
38° ;  this  appears  to  be  ^  temperate  variety. 
The  male  is  very  short-livea  and  takes  no  food. 
The  females  live  for  several  weeks  and  de- 
posit their  eggs  about  the  middle  of  June  in 
New  York  and  West  Virginia.  The  young 
hatch,  dropping  to  the  ground  about  six  weeks 
after  the  eggs  are  laid ;  they  then  burrow  into  the 
soil  and  begin  to  pierce  the  rootlets  of  trees. 
The  n>Tnph  molts  about  once  a  year  or  oftener 
and  Riley  estimates  the  number  of  molts  at 
from  25  to  30,  while  there  are  six  stages  of 
growth  before  the  imago  or  winged  state  is 
assumed.  Consult  Riley,  *The  Period5cal  Cicada^ 
(^  Bulletin  8  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture>>;  Marlatt,  C.  L.,  «The  Periodical 
Cicada  >  (ib.  14,  Washington  1898),  and  Wood- 
worth,  ^Synopsis  North  American  Cicadidae^ 
(in  Psyche.  Vol.  V.  Cambridge,  Mass..  1888). 

CICATRIZATION,  the  process  of  heal- 
ing in  the  skin  of  an  ulcer  or  a  wound.  Where 
a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin  is  made 
the  blood  is  thrown  out  into  the  gap,  the  edges 
of  thew  wound  are  gummed  together  by  serum, 
and,  springing  from  both  sides  of  the  wound, 
new  connective,  tissue  is  formed.  This  new 
connective  tissue  gradually  fills  the  wound  with 
a  white  glistening  mass,  the  cicatrix.  This  con- 
tracts and  all  that  may  be  left  of  the  wound  is  a 
white  shiny  strip  of  new  connective  tissue. 

CICELY,  Sweet,  a  plant  of  the  United 
States  belonginpf  to  the  natural  order  Umbel- 
lifer,  a  perennial  herb  growing  from  fleshy, 
clustered,  thickish  roots.  There  are  about  15 
species  in  North  America,  western  South 
America  and  eastern  Asia,  grouped  into  the 
genus  Washingtonia,  so  named  m  honor  of 
George  Washington.  Eleven  of  the  15  are  na- 
tives of  the  western  United  States.  They  are 
related  to  chevril  (q.v.)  on  one  side  and  to 
Scatidix  on  the  other.  The  smoother  sweet 
cicely  {IV.  longistylus)  grows  in  the  woods  of 
southern  Canada,  through  Dakota,  eastward  to 
North  Carolina,  southward  to  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  and  westward  to  Kansas,  and  on 
elevations  to  the  height  of  4,200  feet.  The  roots 
have  a  rich  spicy  taste  and  odor,  resembling 
anise.  The  sweet'  cicely  of  England  (Myrrhis 
odorata),  although  common  about  buildings,  is 
an  imported  plant,  probably  from  central  AsiA. 
It  is  fragrant  and  its  odor  is  supposed  to  be 
particularly  agreeable  to  bees,  therefore  hives 
ai-e  rubbed  with  the  herb  to  attract  them. 

CICSR,  si'ser,  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Legwnincsa:,  of  the  tribe  Vicia,  of  which 
the' chick-pea  (q,v.)  is  a. representative. 

CICBRO,  MarciM  TulHus,  Roman  orator 
Soid  public  man  and  the  greatest  master  of  Latin 
prose  style*!  K  106  bx.  ;  killed  at  FormiaK43B.c 
Cicero  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  the  bhtfa- 


phice  also  of  Maiius*  His  father .  was  a 
knight  of  good  social  position  and  the  son  was 
well  educated  in  preparation  for  the  bar  and 
for  public  life.  While  still  a  young  man  he 
served  a  campaign  under  the  elder  Pompc^. 
He  first  appeared  as  a  lawyer  in  81  and  again  in 
80,  and  in  the  latter  case  was  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  a  favorite  of  Sulla,  at  that  time 
perpetual  dictator.  It  was  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  he  withdrew  for  a  time 
from  Rome  and  spent  the  years  79-77  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  occupying  himself  with  the 
further  study  of  oratory.  In  75  he  began  his 
political  career  by  serving  as  quxsior  in  Sicily, 
and  in  70  he  gave  evidence  of  the  closeness 
of  his  relation  to  that  province  by  prosecuting 
Verres  for  maladministration  as  governor  there. 
In  69  he  was  curule  aedile  and  in  66  prxtor 
urbanus,  following  the  usual  course  of  offices; 
in  the  latter  year  he  made  his  first  distinctively 
political  speech  in  support  of  a  proposal  by  the 
tribune  Manilius  to  ^ve  to  Pompey  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  Mithridates.  Though 
the  distinction  between  parties  was  then  less 
sharp  than  it  is  now,  he  had  thus  far  been  con- 
nected with  the  democratic  party,  but  in  the 
canvass  for  the  consulship  for  65  that  party  had 
already  two  candidates  in  the  field,  Catiline  and 
Antonius,  while  the  Optimates  had  no  candidate 
of  special  promise.  As  Catiline  belonged  to 
the  radical  winp^  of  the  democrats,  the  sena- 
torial party,  desiring  his  defeat,  threw  its  influ- 
ence in  Cicero's  favor.  He  was  thus  elected 
as  a  representative  of  the  Optimates  and  con- 
tinu€|d  to  act  with  that  party  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  His  constitutional  instincts  were  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the- outbreak  during  his 
consulship  (63)  of  the  so-called  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  an  attempt  by  the  radicals  under  the 
leadership  of  this  reddess  noble  to  seire  the 
government  by  violent  means.  This  attempt 
Cicero  put^  down  with  considerable  vigor;  Cati- 
line was  killed  in  battle  and  several  of  kis  asso- 
ciates were  condemned  to  death  by  ^.  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  executed  under  Cicero's  orders.  The 
execution,  however,  was  of  questionable  legality, 
since  it  set  aside  the  right  of  the  accused  to  an 
appeal  to  the  popular  assembly,  and  Gcero  was 
at  once  attacked  by  members  of  the  democratic 
party  for  his  responsibility  in  the  transaction. 
Upon  the  formation,  in  60,  of  the  coalition  be- 
tween Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus  called  the 
First  Triumvirate,  by  which  the  democrats 
came  into  control  of  the  government,  Cicero  was 
banished  from  Rome  and  left  Italy  (April  58). 
The  years  preceding  his  exile  had  been  years  of 
great  professional  activity  and  some  of  the  best 
of  his  speeches  belong  to  this  period,  but  he  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  literary  production 
and  the  year  of  his  absence  was  unimitful  ex- 
cept in  letters.  His  return  to  Italy  in  57  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  great  party  demonstra- 
tion and  was  to  some  degree  a  personal  trramph, 
and  he  engaged  himself  at  once  in  suits  for  the 
recovery  of  his  property  and  in  the  patty  strug- 
gles with  the  Triumvirate.  During:  this  period 
he  also  took  up  again  his  early  studies  in  rhet- 
oric and  wrote  the  <De  Dratofe,^  one  of  his  most 
.finished  ^nd  authoritative  works.  He  had  not 
up  to  this  time  foliow^  the  Usual  custom  of 
taudng  the  procohsulaf  govertiorshtp  of  a  pTx>v- 
ince,  but  in  51,  in  comoliance  with  a  new  brw. 
though  much  again^  Ins  will,  he  went  as  gov- 
ernor to  Qlida.   He  spent  here  exactly  the  year 
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reqiAlred  of  Urn,  from  31  Jiily  51  to  30  July  50, 
bat  hnpitttnt  as  her  was  of  the  enforced  absende 
from  Rome  his  goveraorship  was  highly  credit- 
able to  him ;  he  showed,  in  particular,  the  most 
honofol:^  scropuloasness  in  abstaining  from 
even  the  customary  exactions  from  the  provin* 
dais.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  found 
all  parties  absorbed  in  the  agitations  which  pre* 
ceded  the  civil  war.  Early  in  49  Caesar 
marohed  upon  Rome  and  Pompey  withdrew  to 
I>yrrachium.  Durine  these  months  Cicero  re- 
mained away  from  t&e  city  in  great  uncertainty 
as  to*  his  duty  and  his  interests.  Csssar  asked 
of  him  only  diat  he  should  remain  neutral,  and 
his  own  forebbdinf^s  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  inclined  hmi  toward  this  course,  but' 
bis.  ^rtjr  cooiiections,  his  constitutional  preiu- 
dices  and  opinions  iand  his  lifelong  respect  for 
Pompey  took  him  fintlly  to  the  camp  at  Dyr- 
rachium.  After  the  victory  of  Caesar  at  Phar- 
sakus  in  August  48,  he  returned  to  Ita^  and 
spent  a  yedr  in  Brundisium,  awaiting  Caesar's 
permission  to  go. to  Rome.  From  the  summer 
of  47  ti>.  March  44  the  domination  of  Caesar  put 
an  end  to  free  discussion  and  action  in  the  state 
and  Ctcero  made  only  .a  few  speedies,  addressed 
to.Caesutr,  witii  whom  he  haa  always  been  on 
terms  of  friendship,  on  behalf  of  persons  desir- 
ing amnesty.  Bnt  IJie  enforced  poUticai  inactiv- 
ity he  put  to  use  in  literature,  and  to  this  period 
belong  almost  all  his  f^reatest  writings,  the  ripe 
fmita  of  a  life  of  mtellectual  interests.  In 
Marth.:44  the  assassination  of  Caesar  aroused 
in  Cicero,  thous^  he  was  not  cognizant  of  the 
plot,  a  renewed  hope  that  the  Senate  might  re- 
cover control  of  the  state.  But  for  the  first  few 
months  events  turned  a^inst  his  parw ;  popular 
feeling  did  not  approve  the  death  of  Caesar,  An- 
tonv  was  unexpectedly  active  and  successful, 
and  Gcero  for  a  time  thought  of  joining  Brutus, 
s^id  Cs^ssius  in  the  East  As  the  confusion  be- 
gan to  clear,  however,  and  the  old  issue  between 
constitutional  gpyemment  and  the  rule  of  a 
dictator  took  form,  Gcero's  indecision  came  t6 
an  e^d  and  he  threw  himself  unreservedKr  into 
the  contest  of  the  Senate  with  Antonv.  The  14 
Philippics,  delivered  between  September  44  and 
March  43i  are  unmatched  among  his  speeches. 
When  Antony  and  Octavianus  (the  later  Au- 
gustus) were  reconciled  and  formed  With  Lepi- 
dus  the  Second  Triumvirate,  Cicero's  name 
was  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and 
he  w^  killed  at  his  villa  near  Formiae,  7 
Dec.  43. 

The  literary  work  of  Cicero  is  in  amount 
much  greater  than  the  extant  work  of  any  other 
Latin  writer  and  in  value  is  second  only  to  the 
poems  of  Virgil.  It  consists  of  orations,  rhe- 
torical wprks,  philosophkal  essays  and  collec- 
tions of  letters,  and  will  be  taken  up  in  that 
order. 

Of  the  orations  we  possess  57  in  nearly  com- 
plete form  and  the  titles  of  some  50  more  are 
knawn.  The  extant  orations  are  about  equally 
divined  between  speeches  to  the. Senate  or  the 
people  on  public,  qu^tions  and  Ic^l  pleas. 
Gcero  spoke  by  preference. on  the  side  of  the 
defense  in  both  civil  ^nd  criminal  trials,  some- 
times making  a.  cloje  legal  argument,  but  not 
infre<)nently  using  also  political  and  even  liter- 
ary discussions  to  relieve  the  formal  argument 
The  public  orations  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
invectives,  especially  the  four  orations  against 
Catiline  and  the  14  Philippics  against  Antony^ 


and  these  are  at  times  bitter  to  a  degree  that 
modem  taste  would  condemn,  even  in  the  most 
excited  political  struggles.  But  the  wit,  the 
fire,  the  humor  and  breadth,  the  easy  handling 
of  complex  argument  and  the  perfection  Of 
stylistic  form  are  such  that  no  critic,  either  an- 
cient or  modem,  has  seriously  questioned 
Cicero's  supremacy  in  Roman  orktoty.  * 

The  rhetorical  works  deal  chiefly  with  ora- 
tory; several  are  text-books  on  the  theory  and 
practice  bf  public  speaking,  one  Is  i  history  of 
Roman  oratory  and  one  is  a  discussion  of  the 
ideal  in  oratory.  While  Cicero  did  not  attempt 
a  whoU^r  novel  treatment  of  these,  subjectsi 
there  is  in  the  works  much  of  the  ripe  judg- 
ment of  the  practised  speaker  who  was  inter- 
ested also  in  the  theory  of  his  life  work;  and 
they  contain  some  of  his  most  finished  and  de- 
lightful writing. 

The  philosophical  works  are  constitutional 
and  ethical  essays  in  dialogue  form.  Cicero! 
himself  regarded  them  as  useful  means  of  mak- 
ing educated  Romans  better  acquainted  with 
Greek  philosophy,  especially  of  me  Academic 
and  Stoic  schools,  and  made  for  them  no  claim 
to  originality  of  thought. 

We  possess  also  a  collection  of  nearly  800 
letters  by  Cicero,  with  nearly  100  more  from 
his  correspondents.  They  begin  with  the  year 
68  and  with  some  breaks  continue  down  to  the 
year  of  his  death.  About  half  of  them  are 
addressed  to  hh  intimate  friend  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  the  rest  to  various  persons,  including 
almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Som^ 
few  of  them  are  formal  and  guarded  in  expres- 
sion, but  the  majority,  especially  those  ad- 
dressed to  Atticus,  are  extremely  intimate  and 
confidential,  written  without  thought  of  publica- 
tion. They  give  a  most  interesting  picture  of 
the  progress  of  events  and  chahges  of  opinion 
during  a  critical  period  of  Roman  history,  and 
they  also  reveal  some  of  the  weaknesses  of 
Cicero's  character  and  have  furnished  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  the  harsher  judgments  of  his 
conduct  have  been  founded. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  judgipent  of  poster- 
ity—  to  which  appeal  is  often  niade,  as  if  it 
were  always  prease  and  infallible -r- was  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  history  of  ^opinion 
in  regard  to  Cicero.  During  the  earlier  cen- 
turies after  the  Revival  of  Learning,  when  at-, 
tention  was  fixed  upon  correct  and  elegant' 
Latinity,  the  judgment  which  scholars  formed 
in  regard  to  Cicero's  public  career  was  really 
determined  by  their  just  adnriration  fbr  his 
Latin  style.  And  most  scholars  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century  continued  to  oc-" 
cupy  the  uncritical  position.  But  with  the  rise 
of  historical  science  a  revision  of  opinion 
was  inevitable.  This  found  expression,  in 
Dramann's  history  of  Rome  arid  later  in' 
Mommsen's  history;  in  both  of  these*  writers, 
however,  the  extravagant  and  passionate  dis- 
crediting of  Gcero  was  as  marked  as  the  earlier 
unquestioning  worship  had  been.  The  Influence 
of  Mommsen's  authority  is  stifle  to  be  ^seen^  in 
popular  and  school  histories,  though  scholars 
have  long  tmderstood  its  inaccuracy.  But 
though  opinion  varies  within  narrower  limits, 
it  still  varies  somewhat,  for  reasonis  which  are 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  charactier  of.  Cicero ■ 
and  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  constitutional 
and  political  questions  that  are  connected  with 
his  career.    Cicero  was,  as  hiost  xyrators  aVe,  a 
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mam  in  whose  temperament  emotion  and  sensi- 
bility were  more  controlling  than  intellect  or 
will.  Such  a  man  is  always  uable  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  and  his  conduct  is  certain  to 
show  extremes  of  weakness  and  of  streng^ 
On  three  occasions,  in  the  trial  of  Roscius,  in 
the  affair  with  Gitiline  and  in  the  struggle 
with  Antony,  he  showed  the  hot  courage  of 
attack,  but  in  the  trial  of  Milo  he  failed  to  ex- 
hibit the  cool  and  steady  courage  required  to 
face  mob  violence.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  hesitated  long — not  wholly  with- 
out reason  —  and  after  the  death  of  Ca^r  his 
vacillation  amounted  to  weakness,  but  taken  as 
a  whole  his  public  life  was  a  consistent  expres- 
sion of  his  patriotic  feeling;  His  depression 
during  his  exile  was  great  but  not  greater  than 
his  cheerfulness  during  the  unhappy  vears  pre- 
ceding 44.  His  vanity  —  of  which  Mommsen 
makes  much  —  is  indeed  repellant  to  our  taste, 
but  it  was  a  foible  of  his  race ;  Caesar,  not  iii 
general  a  vain  man,  wrote  the  extraordinary 
dispatch.  Vent,  vidi,  vici,  and  Horace,  certainly 
a  modest  man,  wrote  the  Exegi  monumentum. 
A  character  in  which  an  instinctive  artistic  per- 
ception and  a  trained  intelligence  are  directed  . 
by  the  emotional  temperament  of  the  orator  is 
not  to  be  summarized  in  a  formula. 

The  political  situation,  also,  when  an  old 
constitution  was  giving  way  to  personal  rule,  is 
of  a  kind  about  whicn  men  will  always  differ; 
half  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
Cicero  is  fundamentally  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion or  feeling  about  such  constitutional  crises. 
The  severest  critics  of  Cicero  have  been  Ger- 
man scholars,  eminent  indeed,  but  accustomed 
to  feudal  traditions  and  inexperienced  in  the 
workings  of  a  free  constitution.  The  judgment 
of  English  scholars,  though  not  unanimous,  has 
been  more  liberal. 

Literature,— The  best  edition  is  C  F.  W 
MuUer's  <Teubner >  (Leipzig.  9  vols.) ,  text  with* 
out  commentary.  Halm's  editions  of  the  ora- 
tions have  excellent  German  introductions  and 
notes;  the  < Letters >  are  well  edited  by  Tyrrell 
(London).  There  are  ^Lives'  by  Middleton 
(1741),  Forsyth  and  Anthony  Trollope;  also 
*Cic^ron  et  ses  Amis,^  by  Boissier  and  < Cicero 
of  Arpinum,  a  Political  and  Literary  Biog- 
raphy>   (Yale  1915). 

Edward  Parmelee  Morris, 
Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
Yale  University. 

CICBRO,  Quintus  Tullius,  Roman  gen- 
eral and  brother  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero 
(q.v.) :  b.  about  102  b.c.  ;  put  to  death  by  the 
messengers  of  Antonius  43  b.c.  He  was  praetor 
in  62  iLC.  and  governor  of  Asia  61-58  b.c.  In 
55  ac  he  was  legate  to  Caesar,  accompanied  him 
to  Britain,  and  in  54  commanded  a  legion  in 
Gaul.  In  51  he  was  a  legate  to  his  brother, 
Marcus  Tullius,  in  Cilicia  and  in  the  civil  war 
fought  with  Pompeius  against  Caesar,  but  in  57 
made  peace  with  him.  He  was  proscribed  by 
the  triumvirs  and  killed. 

CICBRONB,  chlch-t-rA'nS,  one  who,  in 
Italy  and  particularly  in  Rome,  shows  and  ex- 
plains to  strangers  curk>sttie8  and  antiquities;' 
hence,  in  general,  a  guide.  The  talkativeness  of 
such  attendants  procured  them  the  name 
ciceroni,  in  jocular  allusion  to  Cicero.  This 
term  is  falling  into  disuse,  the  official  designa- 
tion^  servitore  di  piazza,  or  simply  guida 
(guide),  bctBg  used  instead 


CICBRO'S  LSTTBKS.  The  letters, 
^Epistulac,^  of  Cicero  cover  a  period  oi  2S 
years,  from  68  to  43  ilc^  the  year  of  the 
orator's  death,  and  are  embraced  in  four  groups : 

(1)  ^Epistube  ad  Familiares^^  consisting  of 
16  books  of  letters  to  various  friends,  including 
an  entire  book  of  those  addressed  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  another  book  .of  those  to  his 
faithful  freedman  Tiro. 

(2)  ^EpistulsB  ad  Atticun^^  likewise  consist- 
ing of  16  books,  a  witness  to  the  life-long 
friendship  and  intimate  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween Cicero  and  Titus  Pomponius  Atticns. 

(3)  ^£pistulac-ad  QmtAvoA  Fratren^^  three 
books  of  letters  to  Cicero's  brother  Quintus. 

(4)  ^Epistulx  ad  Marcum  Brutum,^  two 
^  books  of  letters  to  the  Brutus  who  headed  the 
'  conspiracy  against  Julius  Cassar. 

The  contents  of  the  letters  are  so  Tarious 
that  it  is  difficult  in  brief  compass  to  give  any 
adequate  conception  of  their  range  and  qiiality. 
Man;^  of  them  deal  directly  with  the  stirring 
political  issues  of  Cicero's  own  time,  the  strife 
of  parties,  the  competition  for  ofiice,  the  am- 
bitious aspirations  of  Caesar,  Pompey  and 
Crassus  in  the  First  Triumvirate,  the  struggle 
between  Cassar  and  Ponmey  and  the  chaotic 
conditions  subsequent  to  Caesar's  assassination. 
Others  have  to  oo  with  the  purely  personal  af- 
fairs of  the  writer,  the  publication  of  his  works, 
the  construction  and  furnishing  of  his  villas  or 
the  gossip  of  the  day.  Several  touch  upon  the 
domestic  infelicities  of  Quintus  Cioeroand  his 
wife,  Pomponia,  the  sister  of  Atticus,  in  which 
Atticus  nsLtnrahy  blamed  Quintus,  while  Cicero 
blamed  Pomponia. 

Most  of  the  letters  are  written  in  the  more 
intimate  style  of  the  Ronian  s£rmo  fomiiians, 
contrasting  stronglv  with  the  studied  degance 
of  the  formal  style  characteristic  of  Cicero's 
other  works.  Equal^  maiked  is  the  unreserved 
frankness  with  whidh  Cicero  discusses  the  men 
and  measures  of  his  day.  In  the  letters  to 
Atticus  in  particular  he  practises  as  little  re- 
serve as  if  he  were  writing  a  diary  for  his  own 
private  edification.  As  a  result,  some  of  the 
less  attractive  features  of  Cicero's  personality 
are  brought  out  in  strong  reUef.  Thus  in  65 
B.C  we  find  him  writing  to  Atticus  that  he  con- 
templates the  defense  of  the  unsavory  Catiline. 
^I  am  thinking,*  he  says,  *of  defending  Cati- 
line. We  can  have  any  juiy  we  wish  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  prosecutor.  If  Catiline  is 
acquitted,  I  hope  it  will  make  us  better  friends* 
Thus  he  writes  of  the  man  whose  true  character 
he  knew  well,  and  whom  only  two  years  later 
he  was  branding  in  his  speeches  with  all  the 
vituperation  at  his  command.  On  his  ¥ray  into 
exile  and  later  when  in  banishment  he  breaks 
out  into  the  most  disconsolate  lamentations  as 
to  his  hard  lot,  bewailing  the  sad  fate  of  his 
wife  and  children  and  esqiressing  regret  that 
he  had  not  committed  suicide.  Fifteen  months 
later  the  exultation  to  which  he  gives  utterance 
on  his  return  to  Italy  and  the  capital  i^  no  less 
extravagiant.  In  52  B.e  he  went  to  Olida  in 
Asia  Minor  as  provincial  governor.  He  cannot 
dwell  sufficiently  upon  the  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested at  his  arrival  in  the  different  towns 
through  which  he  passed  on  his  outward 
journey.  A  trivial  military  success  over  some 
wild  mountain  tribes  within  his  jurisdiction 
impels  him  to  write  home  in  loud  praises  of  his 
achievement. 
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Tke  four  conections  above  enumerated  con- 
tain 774  letters  written  by  Cicero.  As  many 
more  are  believed  on  good  grounds  to  have  ex^ 
isted  in  antiquity  ana  to  luive  been  lost  In- 
corporated in  the  ^Efjistulae  ad  Famiiiares'  and 
the  ^Epistuke  ad  Atticun^'  are  sonw  90  letters 
written  by  Cicero's  correspondents.  Thus  we 
have  one  entire  book  of  letters  from  Callus. 
Others  from  whom  letters  are  preserved  are 
Plancus,  Cato,  Pompey,  Cassius,  Lepidus  and 
Asinius  Pollio.  One  of  the  most  notable  letters 
is  from  JuUus  Caesar,  written  in  reply  to  one 
of  Cicero.  Cicero  had  praised  the  dictator  for- 
his  magnanimity  in  sparing  the  lives  of  his 
opponents  who  had  surrendered  at  Gbrfiniuih: 
Caesar's  reply  breathes  the  same  generous  spirit 
which  had  prompted  his  act  of  clemency. 

In  their  range,  their  sincerity,  their  connec- 
tion with  the  events  of  the  time  and  their  in- 
tensely human  quality,  the  ^Letters^  are  not 
only  of  conunanding  interest,  but  they  are  of 
the  greatest  value  in  helping  us  to  understand 
the  complex  character  of  the  orator  and  the 
tangled  events  of  his  day.  In  modem  times 
the  first  manuscript  of  the  ^Letters  >  was  dis- 
covered by  Petrarch  in  the  14th  century.  The 
great  humanist  was  shocked  at  the  new  light 
thrown  by  them  on  Cicero's  character,  and  com- 
posed his  famous  letter  to  Cicero.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent translation  of  all  the  letters  bv  E.  Shuck- 
burgh  in  the  Bohn  Library;  also  of  the  ^ Letters^ 
to  Atticus  in  the  Loeb  Library  by  E,  O. 
Winstedt 

Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University, 

CICISBBO,  che-ches-ba'&,  or  Cavaliere 
Servente,  a  name  given  since  the  17th 
century  in  Italy  to  the  professed  gallant  of  a 
married  lady.  It  was  the  fashion  among  the 
higher  ranks  in  Italy  for  the  husband,  f rorai 
the  day  of  marriage,  to  associate  with  his 
wife  in  his  own  house  only.  In  society  or 
places    of   public  amusement  she  was  accom- 

gained  by  the  cicisbeo,  who  even  attended  at 
er  toilet,  to  receive  her  commands  for  the  day. 
The  custom  is  the  more  extraordinary,  from 
the  natural  jealously  of  the  Italian,  who  seemed 
to  change  his  character  completely  after  mar- 
riag;e. 

CICOGNARA,  Leopoldo,  Count  da, 
Italian  antiquarian,  diplomatist  and  writer  on 
art  subjects:  b.  Ferrera.  17  Nov.  1767;  d. 
Venice,  5  March  1834.  He  studied  at  Modena 
and  the  Academy  of  San  Luca,  and  was  later 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Turin,  and  councillor 
of  state.  In  1808  he  became  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Venice.  His  most 
important  work  was  a  ^History  of  Sculpture 
from  the  Renaissance  of  that  Art  to  the  Present 
Century'  (3  vbls.,  1813-18).  He  also  wrote  a 
<Life  of  Canova>  (1823). 

CICONIA,  sl-ko'ni-a,  the  genus  of  birds 
to  which  belongs  the  common  stork,  the  type 
genus  of  the  family  Cieoniidne. 

CICONIFORMBS,  an  order  of  Aves 
(birds),  composed  of  the  sub-orders  Stegano- 
podes  ^tropic  birds,  ^nnets,  cormorants,  frig- 
ate-birds and  pelicans) ;  Ardea  (herons  and- 
hittems) ;  CiconU  (storks,  ibises  and  spoon- 
bills); and  Phmnicopteri  (flamingoes).  All  are 
aquatic  or  mainly  so.    See  Ornithou)gy. 


CICUTA*  s!*ku't4,  a  genus  of  poisonous 
unbellif  erous  plants  commonly  known  as  water- 
hetnlock  or  cowbane,  the  species  natives  of 
North  America.  The  plants  are  a  dangerous 
poison,  said  to  be  fatal  to  cattle  that  eat  them. 
Persons  are  known  to  have  died  from  eating 
the  roots  which  are  white  and  fleshy.  The  com- 
mon hemlock,  Conium  macukUum,  a  poisonous 
umbellifer,  has  a  stem  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  hollow,  striated  and  spotted  with  purple ; 
leaves  large,  much  divided  and  fetid  when 
bruised;  and  with  unilateral  partial  involucres, 
marks  by  which  the  common  hemlock  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  water*hemlock,  and 
from  other  plants  of  the  Apriacece.  It  is  indig- 
enous in  Europte,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
medicine,  being  given  internally  as  a  sedative, 
and  applied  externally,  to  sores,  ulcers,  etc.,  in 
the  form  of  a  poultice  or  ointment.  It  may  be 
the  koneion  <hemlock)  of  the  Greeks,  which 
Socrates  and  others  condemned  to  death  were 
required  to  drink.  Tlie  Latin  cicuta  was  the  true 
hemlodc.  •  See  Heiiiock. 

CID,  Kl,  al  th!d,  or  21  sid,  the  popular 
name  of  a  Spanish  national  hero,  Rodngo  (or 
Ruy)  EHaz:  b.  Bivar  about  1040;  d.  1099. 
Legend  and  tradition  have  somewhat  obscured 
the  character  of  the  historical  Qd,  but  the  main 
facts  of  his  life  are  well  established  by  Spanish 
and  Arabic  records.  He  first  appears  in 
national  history  when  Sancho,  the  eldest  son 
of  Ferdinand  I,  and  king  of  Castile,  was  at  war 
with  his  brother,  Alfonso;  at  this  time  he  was 
already  known  as  the  Campeadon  (the  cham- 
pion), a  name  which  he  won  probably  by  van- 
quishing in  single  combat  the  champion  of  San- 
cho of  Navarre.  In  the  war  with  Alfonso, 
Sancho  was  victorious,  and  this  success  was 
owing  to  the  Cid,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
command  of  his  forces.  Alfonso  was  taken 
pnsoner,  and  it  remained  only  to  overcome  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  Zamora,  where  Sancho's 
sister,  Urraca,  ruled.  Before  the  walls  of  this 
citv  Sancho  was  assassinated,  and  Alfonso  was 
called  to  the  throne.  It  is  asserted — but  the 
historical  evidence  here  is  not  complete  —  that 
before  recognizing  Alfonso's  authority  the  Cas- 
tilian  nobles  required  of  him  an  oath  that  he 
had  no  part  in  nis  brother^s  murder,  and  that 
it  was  the  Cid  who  administered  this  oath,  in 
1073.  Whatever  the  facts,  Alfonso  must  have 
thought  it  wise  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
the  Castilian  grandees  until  at  least  his  own 
position  became  secure,  as  he  gave  his  cousin 
Jimena  (or  Ximena),  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Ovideo,  to  the  Cid  m  marriage.  The  marriage 
ccntract,  dated  1074,  is  preserved  at  Burgos. 
Later  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  a  pretext 
that  the  Cid  had  attacked  the  Moors  without 
obtaining  the  royal  consent  banished  him 
(1081).  Old  wrongs  which  the  king  still  re- 
membered probably  furnished  the  real  motive. 
Then  beeun  that  career  of  ^soldier  of  fortune,* 
which,  idealized  by  tradition,  has  made  the  Cid 
the  .perfect  cavalier  of  Spain.  He  first  offered 
his  services  to  the  Christian  Count  of  Barce- 
lona, and,  when  refused  by  him,  to  the  Moorish 
king  of  Saragossa,  who  accepted  the  offer.  The 
G<r  remained  in  Saragfossa  till  1088,  fighting 
against  Moors  and  Christians  alike,  and  rising 
to  unusual  distinction  and  power.  In  1088  the 
attention  of  Mostain,  the  king  of  Saragossa, 
was  drawn  to  the  city  of  Valencia,  then  under 
the  protection  of  King  Alfonso.   The  Almoravi- 
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des,  a  new  Moslem  sect  from  northern  Afika, 
defeated  Alfonso  in  battle,  and  caused  him  to 
withdraw  his  protection  from  Valencia,  and  the 
governor  of  the  city  appealed  to  Sarasossa  for 
help.  The  Cid  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  dty 
in  command  of  an  expedition  which  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  he  established  himself  in  Valencian 
territory.  As  the  recognized  protector  of  the 
lawful  king,  in  reality,  ue  suzerain  of  Valencia, 
he  received  a  generous  tribute;  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  had  already  resolved,  when  opporttmity 
offered,  to  secure  the  city  for  himself.  Mean- 
while he  skilfully  held  off,  now  by  force,  now 
by  ruse,  all  other  competitors,  Christian  and 
Moslem  alike;  uicluding  among  these  King 
Alfonso,  whose  territories  he  once  wasted  with 
fire  and  sword.  As  head  of  an  independent 
army,  he  made  successful  forays  in  aU  direc- 
tions; despoiling,  lev3ring  tribute,  garrisoning 
strongholds  and  strengthening  his  position  in 
every  way,  and  in  1094  finally  became  master 
of  Valencia  itself.  He  successfully  held  the  city 
till  1099,  when  the  troops  he  had  sent  against 
the  Almoravides  were  utterly  routed,  few  escap- 
ing, and  he  already  enfeebled  in  health,  died,  it 
is  said,  of  grief  and  shame.  His  widow  held 
Valencia  for  two  years  longer.  He  left  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the  Count  of 
Barcelona,  and  the  other  the  Infante  of 
Navarre. 

The  Gd  very  soon  became  the  favorite  hero 
of  popular  son^.  It  is  probable  that  these 
songs  were  at  first  short  stories  in  rude  metri- 
cal form;  and  that  they  were  the  sources  of 
the  epic  poems.  The  earliest  of  the  epic  poems 
is  ^Poema  del  Cid*  or  ^Cantar  de  Mio  Cid,*  ^ The 
Poem  of  My  Cid,*  based  upon  history,  but  with 
a  large  amount  of  legendary  matter.  Its  date 
is  probably  about  1200.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
mediaeval  folk  epics,  its  characters  beipg  drawn 
with  clearness  and  simplicity.  Another  poem 
of  about  the  same  date,  ^The  Lt^coA  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Youth  of  Rodrigo,*  is  of  in- 
ferior merit^  though  not  without  nne  passages. 
Two  centuries  ana  more  after  these  poems  we 
meet  with  the  ^Romances*  or  < Ballads  of  the 
Cid.*  The  earliest  of  these  do  not  in  their 
present  form  far  antedate  1500.  These  ballads 
are  derived  from  all  sources,  but  chiefly  from 
the  Cid  legend,  which  is  here  treated  in  a  lyric 
and  popular  tone. 

These  ballads  make  Jimena  ^or  Ximena) 
Gomez  the'  wife  of  the  Cid  and  tell  the  legend- 
ary story  of  her  father  (Don  Gomez),  insult- 
in?  the  Cid's  father,  of  the  Cid's  revenge  by 
killing  Don  Gomez,  of  Jimena's  pursuit  of  the 
Cid  demanding  justice  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
the  final  reconciliation  through  marriage.  De 
Castro,  in  his  drama,  '^The  Youth  of  the  Cid,* 
drew  his  material  from  the  ballads*  but  added 
love  and  the  conflict  between  affection  and  the 
claims  of  honor  in  the  mind  of  both  Jimena 
and  the  Cid.  Corneillc  based  his  drama,  ^The 
Cid*  (see  CiD,  The)  upon  that  of  Castro,  using 
the  same  plot  and  the  same  struggle  between 
love  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  hero  and 
heroine.  Comeille  condensed  De  Castro's  <The 
Cid,*  gave  it  dramatic  unity,  and  added  greater 
dignity  and  nobility  to  the  verse.  His  drama, 
when  first  put  on  the  stage  in  France  (1636), 
met  with  immediate  success.  Of  the  very  first 
poem  on  El  Cid,  there  are  translations  by  A. 
M.  Huntington  (1901) ;  T.  H.  Frere  (1874)  ;  J. 
Ormsby   (1879).     Consult   Huber,    ^Geschichte 


des  Cid>  (Bremen  1829) ;  Soodiey,  <(3iromcle 
of  the  Cid*  (London  1808);  Menendez  Pidal, 
^Cantar  de  Mio  Cid:  texto,  granamatica  y 
vocabulario*  (3  vols.,  Madrid  1906-11);  ib., 
<£1  Romancero  espaiiol*   (1910). 

CID,  The  (Le  ad)  (1636),  the  play 
through  which  Corneille  first  ^incd  distinction 
as  a  dramatist,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  the  French  stage.  The  scene  is 
Seville,  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Castile;  the.  time  about  1075;  the  theme  a 
struggle  on  the  hero's  .part  between  love  and 
honon  between  duty  and  love  on  the  heroine's. 
The  kernel  of  the  story  belongs  to  historic 
tradition.  In  telling  the  deeds  of  Ruy  Diaz  de 
Bivar,  the  Cid  Campeador,  in  the  struggle  of 
Christian  and  Moslem  in  Spain  the  chronicler 
Mariana  records  a  duel  between  the  Cid  and 
the  Count  of  Gormaz,  a  mainstay  of  the  realm. 
In  this  encounter  the  Count  was  killed  His 
daughter  and  heir  Ximena  then  'demanded  of 
the  King  that  he  should  give  him  to  her  as  hus- 
band, for  she  was  much  attracted  by  his  merits, 
or  punish  him  according  to  the  laws.*  They 
were  married,  continues  Mariana,  'with  the 
approval  of  all.*  This  theme  had  been  already 
dramatized  by  the  Spaniard  Guillem  de  Castro 
and  was  the  subject  of  several  Spanish  ballads. 
From  all  these  sources  Corneille  borrowed 
freely  whatever  was  to  his  purpose,  but  his 
treatment  of  the  materials  was  independent  and 
ori^nal.  In  his  opening  scene  Cliimene 
(Ximena)  discovers  to  the  inevitable  confidante 
her  love  tor  Rodrique,  the  Cid:  Then  the  king's 
daughter,  L'Infante,  tells  her  confidante  that 
finding  her  own  passion  for  Rodrigue  hopeless 
she  is  resigned  to  see  it  extinguished  by  the 
marriage  of  its  object  to  Chimene.  But  now 
arises  an  apparently  insurmountable  barrier  in 
a  quarrel  over  court  preferment  between  Don 
Diego,  the  father  of  Rodrigue,  and  the  father 
of  Chimene.  He  insults  Diego,  whose  age  com- 
pels him  to  commit  his  honor  to  his  son,  who 
puts  it  magnanimously  above  his  love.  He 
kills  Chimene's  father,  inopjyortunelv  for  na- 
tional defense^  since  an  invasion  of  Moors  im- 
pends. (Thimene  demands  the  death  of  her 
lover.  She  will  ^pursue  him,  destroy  him  and 
follow  him  in  death.*  Yet  she  hides  her  love 
neither  from  herself  nor  from  him.  She  Will 
•do  all  in  her  power  to  avenge  her  father,  but 
her  sole  hope  is  that  she  may  avail  nothing.* 
While  the  kin^  hesitates  Rodrigue^  overcomes 
the  Moors.  Chimene  finds  a  champion  in  Rod- 
rigue's  rival,  Don  Sanchc,  for  she  will  marry 
her  avenger.  Yet,  in  desperate  conflict  with 
herself,  she  urges  Rodrigue  to  do  his  utmost 
to  save  her  from  Sanche.  Rodrigue  *puts 
honor  above  Chimene,  (Thimene  above  life.* 
She  will  yield  herself  to  the  victor.  Rodrigue 
leaves  her  invincible.  But  presently  Sanche 
appears  to  offer  her  a  bleeding  sword.  He  is 
scorned  unheard.  For  her  it  shall  be  a  convent, 
since  she  cannot  wed  Rodrigue.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears that  Rodrigue  has  sent  the  disarmed 
Sanche  unharmed,  for  he  •would  destroy  no 
life  that  had  been  ventured  for  Chimene,*  to 
give  his  own  sword  to  her  and  tell  of  Rodrip>c*s 
victory.  The  king,  her  heart  revealed,  joins, 
the  lovers,  betrothed  at  last. 

The  Cid  broke  radically  with  the  traditions 
of  the  French  stage,  hitherto  bound  by  largely 
misunderstood    Aristotelian   canons.     Scudery. 
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a  critic  o£«rep^fe' thought  its  subject  ill-chosen, 
its  irregularity^n|ardonab]e,  its  action  clumsy, 
its  prosody  bad.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  jealous 
for  he  had  literary  foibles;  the  Academicians 
professed  alarm.  Comeille  found  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  for  three  years  from  Paris  to 
Rouen.  But  the  play  was  popular  from  the 
first.  Boileau  found  that  *all  Paris  has  for 
Rodrigue  the  eyes  of  Chim^ne*  and,  though  this 
tragi-comed>;  lacks  ethical  depth  and  tragic 
force,  it  is  still  most  acted  of  Corneille's  dramas. 
^Le  Cid^  is  best  edited  with  English  notes  1^ 
C.  Searles  (Boston  1912) ;  translated  by 
Mongan  (New  York  1896).  Consult  Gastd,  <La 
Querelle  du  Cid>  TParis  1878)  and  Searles,  C, 
^es  Sentiments  de  TAcademie  Frangaise  sur 
Le  Cid>  (Minneapolis  1916). 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

CIDER,  the  pressed  fermented  juice  of 
apples;  a  beverage,  the  qualitjr  of  which  de- 
pends principally  on  the  following  particulars: 
kind  of  fruit,  condition  of  the  fruit  when 
ground,  manner  of  grinding  and  pressing, 
method  of  producing  fermentation,  and  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  against  its  excess. 

The  Kind  of  Fruit.— The  characteristics 
of  a  good  cider  apple  are  a  red  skin,  yellow  and 
often  tough  and  fibrous  pulp,  astrin^ency,  dry- 
ness, and  ripeness  at  the  cider-making  season. 
The  only  artificial  criterion  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  an  apple  for  cider  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  its  must,  or  unfermented  juice;  or 
the  weight  compared  with  that  of  water.  This 
indicates  with  very  considerable  accuracy  the 
strength  of  the  future  cider.  Its  weight  and 
consequent  value  are  supposed  to  be  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter. The  strongest  and  most  highly  flavored 
cider  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  apple 
was  produced  from  fruit  growing  on  a  shallow 
loam,  on  a  limestone  basis.  All  the  writers  on 
the  subject  seem  to  agree  that  calcareous  earth 
should  form  a  component  part  of  the  soil  of  a 
cider  orchard.  A  ary  and  somewhat  loose  soil 
is  preferred. 

Condition  of  the  Fruit.— Fruit  should  be 
used  when  it  has  attained  full  maturity,  and 
before  it  begins  to  decay.  Each  kind  of  apple 
should  be  manufactured  separatelv,  or  at  least 
those  kinds  only  should  be  mixecl  which  ripen 
about  the  same  time.  The  longer  the  fruit 
remains  on  the  tree  without  decay  or  being  in- 
jured by  frost  the  better,  for  not  only  is  the 
perfect  maturity  of  the  juice  an  important  con- 
sideration, but  the  colder  the  weather,  short  of 
actual  frost,  the  more  quiet  and  equable  will  be 
the  fermentation.  When  ^thered  the  apples 
should  be  carefully  stored  in  some  shady,  cool 
roomj  and  placed  m  heaps  to  undergo  a  further 
ripening,  and  acquire  more  saccharine  matter 
while  losing  a  considerable  quantity  of  watery 
juice. 

Grinding,  etc^ — This  operation  should  be 
deferred  till  December,  if  possible.  It  is  abso> 
luteiy  essential  that  the  weather  should  be  cold, 
even  slightly  frosty,  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  rapid  fermentation.  The  apples  should  be  re- 
duced by  the  mill  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uni- 
form mass,  in  which  the  rind  and  seeds  are 
scarcely  discoverable,  and  the  pomace  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that,  by  exposing  the  reduced  pulp  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours,  the 
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specific  gravity  of  the  juice  increases  from 
1.064  to  1.078.  For  fine  cider  the  fruit  should 
be  ground  and  pressed  imperfectly,  and  the  pulp 
then  exposed  24  hours  to  the  air,  being  spread 
and  once  or  twice  turned,  to  facilitate  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen;  it  should  be  then  grotmd 
again,  and  the  expressed  juice  added  to  it  before 
it  is  again  pressed.  The  best  method  of  grind- 
ing the  apples  is  to  employ  cylindrical  rollers 
placed  so  near  each  other  as  to  crush  them. 
•  They  are  fed  from  a  hopper  above  them,  from 
which  the  apples  pass  between  a  pair  of  fluted 
or  toothed  cylinders,  by  which  they  are  torn  and 
partially  crushed  before  reaching  the  more  per- 
fectly crushing  apparatus  below.  The  mass  is 
then  powerfully  pressed,  and  the  cider  is  run 
into  casks. 

Fermentation.r-<The  vinous  fermentation 
commences  and  terminates  at  different  periods, 
according  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  best 
thing  whereby  to  judge  of  the  proper  moment 
to  draw  the  liquor  from  the  scum  and  sediment 
is  the  brightness  of  the  liquid  which  appears 
after  the  discharge  of  fixed  air  has  ceased  and 
a  thick  crust  has  collected  on  the  surface.  The 
clear  liquor  should  then  ^  be  drawn  off  into 
another  cask.  If  it  remains  brip^ht  and  quiet, 
nothing^  more  need  be  done  to  it  till  the  succeed- 
ing spring;  but  if  a  scum  collects  on  the  sur- 
face It  must  imifiediately  be  racked  off  again,  as 
this  would  produce  bad  effects  if  suffered  to 
sink.  A.  ong  the  precautions  used  to  prevent 
excessive  fermentation  is  stumming,  wnich  is 
fuming  the  cask  with  burning  sulphur.  This  is 
done  by  burning  a  rag  imprep:nated  with  sulphur 
in  the  cask  in  which  the  liauid  is  to  be  decanted, 
after  it  has  been  partly  filled,  and  roiling  it  so 
as  to  incorporate  the  liquid  with  the  gas.  By 
distillation,  a  strongly  fermented  cider  called 
cider  brandy  or  applejack  is  produced,  con- 
taining a  larger  percentage  of  alcohol.  A 
species  of  vinegar  is  also  made  from  cider. 
See  Vinegar. 

CIENFUBGOS,  the-en'foo-a'gos,  Ntcasio 
Alvarez  de,  Spamsh  poet:  b.  Madrid,  14 
Dec.  1764;  A  Orthez,  France,  J[uly  1809.  He 
studied  at  Salamanca  at  the  time  when  the 
modem  school  of  Spanish  poetry  was  founded 
there  by  Gidalso  and  Melendez.  He  attached 
himself  to  this  school,  and  in  1796  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  literary  fame  by  the  publica* 
tion  of  a  collection  of  poems.  Shortly  after  he 
became  editor  of  the  government  newspapers. 
La  Gaceta  and  El  Mercurio,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was 
in  possession  of  this  office  when  the  war  of 
incependence  broke  out.  Madrid  was  occupied 
by  the  French  and  Cienfuejos,  having  both 
offended  Murat  by  an  article  in  La  Gaceta  and 
taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  May  1806,  was 
brou^t  to  trial  and  condemned  to  death.  At 
the  intercession  of  some  influential  friends  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment  to 
France.  His  tragedy,  <Pitaco,>  had  procured 
his  admission  to  the  Spanish  Academy.  He 
also  wrote  the  tragedy  of  ^Idomeneo,'  and  the 
comedy  of  the  < Magnanimous  Sisters.^  His 
tragedies  are  considered  his  best  works.  His 
dramas  were  collected  and  published  at 
Barcelona  1836.  Consult  *Poesias>  (in  <Biblio- 
teca  de  Autores  Espafioles,>  Vol.  LXVII) ; 
Pifiesrro,  ^Genfuegos>  (in  Bulletin  Hispanique, 
Vol.  XI,  Bordeaux  1909). 
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CIBNFUBGOS^  Cuba,  city  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara,  on  th€  south  side  of 
the  island.  Its  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  West  Indies,  Was  visited  by  Co- 
lumbus on  his  first  voyage,  and  was  surveyed 
by  Ocampo  in  1508.  The  town  was  settled 
bv  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo  in  1819.  Here 
the  revolutionist  Narciso  Lopez  planned  to  make 
his  first  demonstration  on  4  July  1847.  (  See  also 
Cuba).  In  recent  years  its  commercial  progress 
has  been  rapid,  and  it  is  now  the  second  seaport' 
of  Cuba.  Some  of  the  sugar  estates  in  the 
neighborhood  are  very  large,  and  conducted  on 
the  most  approved  modem  plan;  in  fact,  Cien- 
fue^os  is  the  centre  of  the  sugar  trade  on  the 
Caribbean  coast.  It  is  a  city  of  attractive,  well- 
shaded  streets,  and  substantially  built  houses. 
One  of  its  plazas  is  the  largest  in  Cuba.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  governor's  house, 
market,  railroad  station  and  military  and  gov- 
ernment hospitals.  Water  from  the  aqueauct 
is  supplied  to  42  per  cent  of  the  dwellings ;  from 
wells,  to  47  per  cent;  from  cisterns,  to  7  per 
cent.  There  are  social  clubs,  a  theatre,  etc. 
The  city  is  lighted  bv  gas  and  electricity.  The 
climate  from  May  to  November  cannot  be  highly 
commended,  the  air  having  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture, and  the  temperature  ranging  from  75°  to 
98**  F.  The  winter  months,  however,  are  very 
agreeable,  winds  from  the  north  prevailing,  and 
the  temperature  ranging  from  60*  to  fS^  F. 
during  the  day,  with  cooler  nights.  Cienfuegos 
is  connected  by  rail  with  Sagua  la  Grande,  on 
the  opposite  coast ;  with  Santa  Clara,  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  Cuba  Company's  main  line 
to  Santiago;  with  Havana,  etc.  B^  steamer  it 
is  in  regular  communication  with  New  York,  as 
well  as  with  ports  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba  from  Santiago  to  Batabano.  The  census 
taken  during  the  first  American  intervention 
showed:  number  of  inhabitants  engaged  in 
trade  and  transportation,  3,065;  in  agriculture, 
fisheries  and  mining,  901;  in  personal  service, 
4,004;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  in- 
austries,  3^221 ;  in  professional  service,  294 ; 
without  gainful  occupation,  18,553;  total  school 
attendance  3,832;  number  of  jpersons  able  to 
read,  18,052,  or  60  per  cent — a  higher  percentage 
in  this  respect  being  found  among  Cuban  cities 
only  in  Havana  (66  per  cent)  and  Puerto 
Principe  (62  per  cent).  Foreign-born,  11.6 
per  cent  of  the  city's  population.  The  white 
people  numbered  19,220;  negroes,  3,068;  mixed, 
7,401 ;  and  Chinese,  349.  Population,  30,100  in 
1907;  (est.)  31,000  for  the  city  proper  in  1916. 

CIESZKOWSKI,  tse'^sh-^kov'ske  Au- 
gust.  Count,  Polish  philosopher  ana  econ- 
omist: b.  Sucha,  Podlachia,  1814;  d.  1894.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Biblioteka  Warszawska, 
and  in  1848  settled  in  Posen.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  deputy  in  the  Prussian  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  tried  but  in  vain  to  establish 
a  university  in  Posen  and  in  1872  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Cracow  Academy.  He  combated 
the  pantheism  of  Hegel  and  developed  his  own 
concepts  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ  His  best  known 
works  are  ^Prolegomena  zur  Historiosophie^ 
(1838);  <Gott  und  Palingenesie>  (1842);  <De 
la  pairie  et  de  I'aristocratie  modeme^  (1844); 
<Du  crMit  et  de  la  circulation'  (1847)  ;  <Ojcze- 
Nasz>  (1848)  and  <0  drogach  ducha>  (1869). 


CIBZA,  the-a'tha,  Spain.'^fea.  «a  the  prov- 
ince of  Murcia,  and  26  mik^Korthwest  of  the 
city  of  Murcia,  on  an  eminence  near  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  Segura.  It  has  spacious  streets,  a 
large  church  and  ancient  tower,  manufactures 
of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  oil  and  silk.    Pop.  14,393. 

CIGAR  (of  uncertain  etymology;  it  can- 
not be  connected  with  any  West  Indian  speech, 
and  the  customary  derivation  from  Sp.  ctgarra, 
cicada,  in  allusion  to  a  similarity  of  outline  is 
generally  denied  by  scholars;  Sp.  cigarro. 
Also  incorrectly  spelled  segar),  a  short  compact 
roll  of  tobacco  leaf  for  smoking.  This  form 
was  borrowed  by  the  Spanish  invaders  from  the 
Indians  of  Cuba.  When  the  Spaniards  found 
that  tobacco  would  grow  elsewhere,  they  trans- 
planted it  to  their  possessions  in  the  Philippines 
and  to  other  localities.  The  Manila  dieroot  is 
the  common  form  in  which  tobacco  is  smoked  in 
the  Far  East.  This  cheroot  is  a  roll  cut  off 
squarely  at  both  ends  and  is  shorter  than  Ameri- 
can cigars.  Rolling  tobacco  into  cigars  was  not 
generally  practised  m  Virginia  and  we  Carolinas 
tor  a  long  time  after  the  settlement  of  those 
sections  by  the  English,  for  there  the  Indians 
invariably  smoked  their  tobacco  in  pipes,  but 
finally  the  convenience  and  superior  flavor  these 
rolls  possessed  made  their  use  quite  common 
some  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
Dendence  of  the  American  colonies.  In  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  Central  America  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  the  use  of  a  pipe 
to  this  day  is  a  rarity,  the  inevitable  cigarro  or 
cigarette  (^little  cigar^)  being  found  constantly 
in  use. 

The  moist  climate,  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  peculiar  preservative  -qualities  of  the 
air  make  Cuba  the  true  home  of  the  perfect 
cigar.  There  are  but  half  a  dozen  valleys, 
mostly  in  the  western  end  of  the  island,  iiv  the 
province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  where  the  finest 
cigar  tobacco  is  grown  and  cured,  the  most 
important  being  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district.  In 
this  section  the  soil  is  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is 
the  color  of  chocolate,  and  of  great  depth.  The 
fields  are .  carefully  and  scientifically  fertilized 
from  year  to  year  to  preserve  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  chemical  ingredients  necessary  to 
produce  the  finest  tobacco.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  making  of  a  cigar  begins  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  tobacco  leaf.  The  flavor 
of  the  cigar  depends  essentially  upon  the 
harvesting  of  the  leaf  at  exactly  the  proper 
moment.  The  finest  quality  of  tobacco  may  be 
reduced  to  an  inferior  grade  by  gathering  it 
while  the  juices  are  too  green.  Having  been 
gathered,  the  Cuban  tobacco  leaves  are  hung 
in  curing-houses,  where  they  remain  for  seven 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  color  changes 
from  the  rich  green  of  the  growing  plant  to  the 
peculiar  shade  of  brown  assumed  by  the  specific 
variety  under  consideration.  Having  safely 
passed  this  stage,  the  tobacco  is  'sweated*  in 
piles  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is  then  baled  and 
placed  in  a  storage  warehouse  where  it  under- 
goes a  fermentation  process.  It  remains  in 
this  storage  for  from  one  to  two  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  cigars  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used  —  the  longer  the  storage,  the  finer  the 
smoking  qualities.  Havana  tobacco  thus  pre- 
pared is  of  an  even  dark  brown  color,  without 
spots  or  stains.     The  finest  quality  brings  as 
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high  as  $20  a  pound.  The  excellence  of  the 
Havana  cigar  does  not  depend  wholly  on  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco,  but  is  due  in  part  to 
the  skill  of  the  Cuban  cigar-maker  who  knows 
what  blending  of  leaf  will  sdeld  the  choicest 
flavor.  Perhaps  the  next  best  grade  of  cigar 
tobacco  comes  from  Porto  Rico.  The  removal 
of  the  duty  on  manufactured  cigars  from  that 
island  in  1903  flooded  the  United  States  with 
cigars  from  there,  many  of  them  very  inferior. 
In  order  to  avoid  paying  the  high  duties  on 
Cuban-made  cigars,  the  device  was  early  tried 
of  bringing  the  tobacco  over  to  the  small  island 
of  Key  West,  a  part  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
separated  from  Cuba  by  only  an  80-mile-wide 
strait.  It  was  thought  that  the  climatic  con- 
ditions there  would  be  so  similar  to  those  of 
Cuba  that  an  equally  fine  cigar  could  be  made 
there,  while  the  importation  of  the  tobacco  in 
bulk  cut  down  the  duties  very  materially.  The 
•Kev  West*  cigar  is  much  cheaper  than  the  one 
made  in  Cuba,  but  the  flavor,  for  some  reason, 
is  inferior.  The  manufacturers  even  brought 
cigar-makers  from  Cuba  to  Kev  West,  so  that  so 
far  as  possible  the  product  might  be  the  same  as 
the  original,  but  in  vain.  It  has  been  discovered 
by  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  in  Ohio  and  Texas  are  certain  areas  which 
possess  a  soil  so  similar  to  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Vuclta  Abajo  district  of  Cuba  that  it  is 
possible  to  raise  tobacco  there  that  will  equal 
the  Cuban.  Samples  of  the  leaf  grown  there 
and  submitted  to  dealers  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  who  were  not  told  where  it  came 
from,  provea  to  be  so  similar  to  that  of  Cuba 
that  it  was  pronounced  pure  Havana  leaf  of 
the  best  quality.  The  pioneer  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Key  West  cigars  was  Gen.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  who  gained  his  military  title  in  the 
first  war  for  Cuban  independence,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  internal  resources  of  Cuba. 

The  cigar  is  made  up  usually  of  two  parts: 
the  filler  and  the  wrapper.  In  some  makes 
there  is  also  an  intermediate  strip  placed  around 
the  filler,  known  as  the  binder.  In  the  cigars 
made  in  Cuba  (so-called  Havana  cigars),  the 
filler  and  wrapper  are  of  the  same  tobacco.  In 
the  cigars  made  in  the  United  States,  the  filler 
is  generally  of  one  kind  of  tobacco,  and  the 
wrapper  of  another.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
tobacco  usdd  in  cigar  making  in  the  United 
States  is  imported.  The  imported  filler  tobacco 
comes  chiefly  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico, 
Brazil  and  the  Philippines,  and  the  wrapper 
tobacco  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Cuba. 
The  best  tobacco  for  wrappers  is  grown  in 
Sumatra.  Connecticut  wrappers  arc  also  much 
used,  bein^  supple  and  tougn.  The  best  cigars 
made  within  the  limits  of  tne  United  States  are 
undoubtedly  those  manufactured  in  Key  West, 
of  Cuban  tobacco  with  a  Connecticut  wrapper. 
Those  with  Virginia,  Carolina,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  tobaccos  as  the  filler,  with  the  Con- 
necticut wrapper,  are  of  inferior  quality,  but 
sell  in  large  quantities,  because  of  their  cneap- 
ness.  Tobacco  for  the  ^'little  cigars,*  cheroots 
and  all  cheaper  brands  is  grown  in  Wisconsin, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Florida. 

Tobacco  comes  to  the  cigar  manufactory  in 
bundles,  or  bales,  that  suitable  for  wrappers 
being  in  separate  packages.  When  the  leaf  is 
received  the  bales  are  opened,  and  the  leaf 
spread  out  and  sprayed  with  water.    It  is  then 


piled  for  some  hours  until  it  has  become  moist 
throughout  and  pliant.  It  is  then  graded,  and 
placed  in  bins  for  further  curing  of  from  one 
to  six  weeks.  Tobacco  leaf  is  highly  absorbent 
and  readily  takes  up  odors  from  the  air.  If 
these  are  foul,  the  effect  on  the  tobacco  will 
utterly  ruin  the  cigars  made  from  it.  The  best 
temperature  in  which  to  keep  the  tobacco  leaf 
is  65°  F.,  and  the  moisture  content  of  the  air 
should  be  about  70  per  cent.  As  it  becomes 
•ripe*  it  is  taken  to  the  cigar-makers.  The 
o^rative  spreads  the  filler  leaf  on  his  bench, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  wrapper  beside 
him.  He  rolls  the  filler  into  the  proper  shape 
and  firmness,  then  deftly  cuts  a  portion  of 
leaf  to  form  a  wrapper,  winds  the  wrapper 
about  the  filler  and  secures  the  ends  with  paste. 
This  is  the  standard  method.  Some  popular 
grades  are  made  by  machinery,  but  hand- 
made cigars  are  generally  considered  the  best. 
The  cigars  are  passed  upon  critically  by  a  fore- 
man who  rejects  those  not  up  to  uie  standard 
of  the  factory.  The  passed  cigars  are  placed 
in  large  cedar  bins  for  seasoning.  Finally  they 
are  sorted  according  to  color,  and  packed  into 
boxes.  In  general  there  are  five  distinct  color 
grades:  (1)  Claro  or  Clara,  a  very  light 
brown;  (2)  Colorado  Clara,  light  brown;  (3) 
Colorado,  medium  brown;  (4)  Colorado 
Maduro,  dark  brown;  and  (5)  Maduro,  very 
dark,  almost  black.  As  a  fact,  however,  in 
large  factories  up  to  32  shades  of  brown  are 
recognized.  The  color,  while  usually  considered 
an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  cigar,  has 
in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  wrapper 
gi^g  no  perceptible  flavor  to  the  cigar,  consti- 
tuting but  about  two  per  cent  of  it.  And  actually 
the  flavor  depends  mostly  upon  the  age  at  which 
the  leaf  was  cut,  and  the  time  and  skill  bestowed 
upon  its  curing.  The  dark  tobacco  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  ripe,  and  therefore  superior  in 
quality,  and  likely  to  be  much  milder  than  the 
very  light  cigars.  In  1914  there  were  16,754 
manufacturers  of  cigars  and  381  manufacturers 
of  cigarettes  operating  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  output  for  that  year  was  16^69,520,463 
—  an  increase  in  the  year  of  1,298,722,016.  In 
1917  the  output  was  8,266,770,593  cigars, 
an  increase  of  876,587,423  over  the  previous 
year  and  the  largest  output  on  record. 
In  the  same  year  35,377,751  pounds  of  snuff 
were  manufactured  and  445,763,206  pounds  of 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.  The  average 
quantity  of  unstemmed  tobacco  required  to 
make  1,000  of  the  cigars  weighing  more 
than  three  pounds  was  21.45  pounds. 
The  average  quantity  used  to  make  1,000 
little  cigars  was  6.46  pounds;  the  aver- 
age for  cigarettes  was  3.68  pounds.  The 
total  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  used  in  mak- 
ing the  1914  output  was  157,967,457  pounds  for 
cigars,  and  62,209,366  pounds  for  cigarettes  — 
a  total  of  220,176,823  pounds.  In  that  year  the 
United  States  imported  7,863,130  pounds  of 
wrapper  tobacco  (valued  at  $9,992,276)  and  49,- 
543,392  pounds  of  other  leaf  tobacco  (valued 
at  $24,779,771).  Of  the  latter,  a  considerable 
amount  was  used  by  cigarette-makers  —  the 
figures  for  cigar  tobacco  are  not  kept  separate 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Of  the 
wrapper  tobacco,  7,688,514  pounds  was  'Su- 
matra^  leaf,  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
117,315  pounds  Cuban  leaf.  Of  the  other  leaf 
tobacco,     Cuba     supplied     25,601,021     pounds 
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(valued  at  $14,504,856),  Turkey,  21,141.402 
pounds  (valued  at  $9,014,612),  and  Porto  Rico, 
6,353,528  pounds  (valued  at  $2,805,532).  The 
influence  of  the  European  War  upon  the  tobacco 
imports  of  the  United  States  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  following  figures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  30  June  1916  with  those  of  the 
calendar  year  1914  given  above.  Of  wrapper 
tobacco  there  was  imported  in  the  year  ended 
30  June  1916,  5,070,308  pounds,  valued  at  $7,- 
246,933.  Of  this,  4.963,961  pounds  came  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Of  other  leaf  tobacco 
there  were  imported  42,943,027  pounds,  valued 
at  $17,372,126.  Of  this,  23,920,859  pounds  came 
from  Cuba,  and  6,705,823  pounds  from  Porto 
Rico.  The  usual  importation  of  Turkish  to- 
bacco was  entirely  lacking. 

The  importation  of  cigars  was:  from  the 
Philippines,  1,081,840  pounds,  valued  at  $1,- 
369,836  (in  1914,  798,744  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,238,306)  ;  all  others,  564,116  pounds,  valued 
at  $3,373,042  (in  1914,  552,251  pounds,  valued 
at  $3,232,390).  In  addition  Porto  Rico  sup- 
plied 156,996,000  cigars  and  cheroots,  valued  at 
$5,528,406.  Of  cigarettes,  there  were  imported 
52.780  pounds,  valued  at  $72,325  (in  1914,  40,777 
pounds,  valued  at  $63,219).  Of  cigars  exported, 
there  were  1,394  pounds,  valued  at  $24,439;  ot 
cigarettes,  2.612,389  pounds,  valued  at  $4,325,513. 

For  further  details,  including  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  tobacco-leaf,  see  Tobacco.  Con- 
sult also  Brennan,  W.  A.,  ^Tobacco  Leaves^ 
(Menasha,  Wis.,  1915). 

CIGARETTE.    See  Cigar. 

CIGNANI,     chen-ya'ne.     Carlo,     Italian 

painter:  b.  Bologna,  l5  May  1628;  d.  Forli,  6 
Sept.  1719.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Albano.  He 
knew  how  to  compose,  like  the  Carracci,  and  to 
distribute  his  figures  in  such  a  way  that  his 
paintings  appear  larger  than  they  really  are. 
His  finest  fresco  paintings  are  at  Saint  Michael 
in  Bosco,  at  Bologna,  in  ovals  supported  by 
angels,  and  in  the  salon  of  the  Famese  Palace, 
where  he  represented  Franci.s  I  of  France 
touching  for  the  king's  evil.  In  his  painting  of 
the  Assumption,  at  Forli,  he  has  imitated  the 
beautiful  Michael  of  Guido  in  the  cupola  at 
Ravenna,  and  other  fine  conceptions  of  this 
painter:  but  in  other  pieces  he  made  Correggio 
his  model.  He  does  not  so  often  introduce 
foreshortenings  as  the  Lombards;  and  in  his 
outlines  and  drapery  he  possesses  a  finish  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  His  pencil  is  powerful,  and 
his  coloring  lively.  Clement  XI  conferred  on 
him  several  marks  of  distinction.  His  paintings 
have  been  engraved  by  various  artists. 

CIGNAROLI»  chen-ya-ro'le,  Giovanni 
Bettino,  Italian  painter:  b.  Salq.  near  Verona, 
1706;  d.  Verona  1  Dec.  1770.  His  best  works 
are  in  the  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Bergamo,  Mantua 
and  in  the  churches  of  his  native  city  and  of 
Ferrara.  He  educated  a  numerous  school  at 
Verona,  and  received  several  invitations  to  visit 
foreign  courts,  which  he  invariably  declined. 
In  style  he  resembled  Carlo  Maratti.  but  formed 
himself  on  the  works  of  Guido  and  Correggio. 
He  was  a  man  of  literary  culture,  and  wrote 
with  discrimination  and  taste  on  various  sub- 
jects. 

CILIA,  silT-^  (Latin.  «eyelashes»),  small, 
generally  microscopic,  hair-like  organs  or  ap- 
pendages, averaging  rAn  inch  in  length,  found 


on  the  surface  of  the  tissues  of  most  animals, 
and  in  some  vegetable  organisms  (as  algx), 
chiefly  on  tissues  which  are  in  contact  with 
water,  or  which  produce  fluid  secretions.  They 
are  constantly  in  a  state  of  active  movement, 
and  communicate  to  the  fluid  with  .which  they 
are  in  contact  a  corresponding  motion.  This 
is  called  vibratile  or  ciliary  motion.  In  most 
of  the  lower  aquatic  animals  the  respiratory 
function  is  aided  by  means  of  the  vibratile  cilia; 
many  animalculae  move  by  a  similar  mechanism; 
and  in  the  highest  classes  of  animals  dlia  have 
a  share  in  the  performance  of  some  important 
functions. 

CILIATA,  sH-i-a't^,  a  group  of  Protozoa, 
and  to  which  belong  most  of  the  Infusoria 
(q.v.).  The  body  is  covered  with  cilia,  and  it 
is  ciflier  free  or  stalked  and  attached  to  sub- 
merged plants,  etc.  The  group  comprises  the 
most  specialized  Protozoa,  including  the  trum- 
pet-animalcule (Stentor),  the  bell-animalcules 
(Vorticella  and  EpistylisY  In  these  one-celled 
animals  there  is  for  the  hrst  time  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  we  ascend  from  the  simplest 
organisms,  a  permanent  aperture  (cytosome) 
corresponding  to  the  mouth  of  the  higher 
animals,  and  an  oesophagus  (cytopharynx),  and 
the  undigested  or  waste  portions  of  the  food 
are  cast  out  at  a  fixed  point  or  opening 
(cytopyge),  usually  not  detected  when  not  used. 
There  is  also  in  the  stentor,  etc.,  a  definite  spiral 
muscle,  while  nettling  bodies  (trichocyst),  like 
minute  rods,  in  rare  cases  occur,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  defensive  in  their  nature.  The 
ciliate  infusoria  reproduce  by  fission,  budding 
and  also  by  conjugation^  molting  in  the  origin 
of  spores  or  embryos.  (Certain  forms  are  para- 
sitic; thus  the  skin  disease  called  eczema  has 
been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  parasitic 
vorticella,  and  a  flattened  oval  free  form  occurs 
in  the  large  intestines  of  men  ill  with  diarrhoea. 

CILICIA,  si-lishl-^,  in  ancient  geography 
the  maritime  country  between  Pamphylia  on  the 
west  and  Syria  on  the  east,  lying  south  of  the 
Taurus  Mountain  range  alon^  the  extreme 
northeastern  area  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  were  formidable 
as  pirates,  and  even  disturbed  the  ^gean  and 
Ionian  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
portion  lived  in  part  a  nomadic  life;  those  in 
the  east  were  devoted  to  agriculture.  Its  capital 
city  was  Tarsus.  Alexander  made  Cilicia  a 
Macedonian  province  after  >yhich  many  Greeks 
settled  there.  Later  Cilicia  passed  to  the 
Syrians.  Pompey  subdued  its  piratical  inhab- 
itants. The  mountainous  parts  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  princes;  the  rest,  in  67- 
66  B.C.,  was  constituted  a  Roman  province,  of 
which  Cicero  was  proconsul  in  51-50  B.C  It  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Adan^ 

CIMABUB,  che-ma-boo'a,  Giovaniii,  Ital- 
ian artist:  b.  Florence  1240;  d.  there  about  1302. 
Two  Greek  artists,  who  were  invited  to 
Florence  by  the  Senate  to  naint  a  chapel  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  were  his 
first  masters.  Although  these  artists  handled 
the  pencil  awkwardly,  they  however  taught  him, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  the  proportions 
which  the  Greek  artists  had  observed  in  their 
imitations  of  the  human  figure.  Attentive  to 
their  instructions,  Cimabue  studied  principally 
the  fine  antique  statues.  He  was  the  first  to 
point  out  to  succeeding  painters  the  elements 
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of  the  beau  ideal,  the  memory  of  which  had 
been  extinguished  during  several  centuries  of 
disorder.  It  is  true  the  paintings  of  Cimabue 
do  not  exhibit  that  harmonious  distribution  of 
li^t  and  shade  which  forms  the  chiaroscuro. 
His  coloring  is  dry,  flat  and  cold;  the  outlines 
of  his  figures  intersect  each  other  on  a  blue, 
green  or  yellow  ground,  according  to  the  effect 
which  he  had  in  view.  He  had  no  idea  of 
linear  and  aerial  perspective.  His  paintings  are, 
properly  speaking,  only  monochromes.  But 
these  faults,  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  are  compensated  for  by 
beauties  of  a  high  order  —  a  grand  style,  ac- 
curate drawing,  natural  expression,  noble 
grouping  and  a  tine  disposition  of  his  drapery. 
His  best  paintings  arc  m  the  church  of  ^anta 
Afaria  Novella  at  Florence,,  and  in  the  Sacro 
Convent©  at  Assisi.  He  may  be  considered  the 
link  between  the  ancient  and  modern  schools  of 
painting.  Cimabue  evinced  a  generous  appre- 
ciation of  Giotto,  whom  tradition  says  he  dis- 
covered drawing  figures  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  rock  while  tending  his  sheep,  and  whom  he 
took  with  him  to  Florence,  and  instructed  with 
such  success  that  the  pupil  soon  excelled  his 
master.  It  should  be  adcfed  that  there  is  very 
little  corroborating  testimony  regarding  the 
works  attributed  to  him  by  Vasari,  and  a  de- 
structive critic  wrote  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  March  1903.  *A11,  then,  that  we  know 
about  this  Cenni  di  Pepi  is  that  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Florentine  artist;  that  he  was  nick- 
named Cimabue;  that  he  flourished  in  the 
closing  vears  of  the  13th  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  14th,  and  that  he  executed  a  mosaic 
and  an  altar-piece  at  Pisa,  of  which  the  latter 
has  disappeared  and  the  former  has  been  en- 
tirely renewed.'^ 

CIMAROSA,  chema-ro'-za,  Domenico, 
Italian  composer:  b.  Aversa,  near  Naples.  17 
Dec.  1749;  d.  Venice,  11  Jan.  1801.  He  received 
his  first  musical  instruction  from  Sacchini,  en- 
tered the  conservatory  of  Loretto,  where  he 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Durante, 
and  studied  with  great  assiduity.  He  soon  dis-* 
played  his  superiority  in  the  ^Sacrificio  di  Ab- 
ramo,^  the  ^Olimpiade^  and  other  composi- 
tions. At  the  age  of  25  he  had  already  gained 
the  applause  of  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy. 
He  was  invited  to  Saint  Petersburg  (where  he 
remained  four  years)  and  to  several  German 
courts  to  compose  heroic  and  comic  operas.  In 
the  latter  he  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  the  novelty,  warmth,  humor  and  liveliness 
of  his  ideas,  and  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  stage  effects.  Among  his  120  operas  the 
most  celebrated  are  ^ Penelope^ ;  <Gli  Orazj  c 
Curiazj*;  and  <Artaserse,>  among  the  op  ere 
serie:  and  among  the  opere  huffe,  ^Lltaliano  in 
Londra^ ;  <L'Amor  Costante^ ;  <I1  Pittore  Cari- 
gino* ;  and  many  others.  His  comic  opera,  <H 
Matrimonio  Seg:reto,>  excited  general  enthu- 
siasm, and  received  the  signal  honor  of  being 
performed  twice  on  the  same  evening,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  From  Vienna 
he  went  to  Naples,  and  became  involved  there 
in  the  revolutionary  commotions.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he 
had  been  subjected  to  in  prison.  His  bust,  by 
Canova,  was  placed  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
in  1816  by  the  side  of  those  of  Sacchini  and 
Pacsiello. 


CIMBRI,  kim'bre,  a  tribe  which  inhabited 
Jutland  (the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica),  whence 
they  sallied,  together  .with  the  Teutones,  and 
became  among  the  most  formidable  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome.  In  the  year  114  b,c.,  when  the 
Romans  were  already  masters  of  a  part  of  the 
eastern  Alps,  in  the  present  Carniola,  Istria, 
etc.,  and  had  established  themselves  in  Dal- 
matia  and  Illyria,  along  the  coast,  immense 
bodies  of  barbarians  suddenly  made  their  ap- 
pearance, who  overcame  the  consul  Papirius 
Carbo  in  the  country  now  called  Styria;  but 
instead  of  entering  Italy  they  proceeded  to  the 
north,  and  soon  after,  jointly  with  the  Tigur- 
ians,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
The  Romans  sent  two  armies,  commanded  by 
the  consuls  L.  Cassius  and  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus, 
to  oppose  them,  but  both  were  defeated  —  the 
former  hy  the  Tigurians,  the  latter  by  the 
Cimbri.  Even  after  this  success  the  victors  did 
not  enter  Ital^,  but  overran  Gaul*  with  three 
bodies,  consisting  of  Teutones,  Cimbri  and  Am- 
brones.  Two  new  armies,  with  which  the  con- 
sul C  Manlius  and  the  proconsul  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio  hastened  to  oppose  them,  were  likewise 
defeated  beyond  the  Rhodanus.  The  Romans 
lost,'  according  to  Aetius,  ^,000  men.  While 
Rome  placed  ner  last  hope  in  Marius,  the  bar- 
barians overran  the  other  western  countries  of 
Europe.  Gaul  suffered  severely,  but  the  Iber- 
ians and  Belgians  repulsed  the  invaders.  Upon 
this  they  resolved  to  descend  into  Italy.  The 
Teutones  and  Ambrones  were  to  enter  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri  and  Tigur- 
ians on  the  east.  After  Marius  had  waited  the 
approach  of  the  first  during  three  entire  years, 
and  had  accustomed  his  troops  to  their  ap- 
pearance, he  routed  them  completely  (102  B.C.) 
in  two  days  —  on  the  first  day  the  Ambrones, 
on  the  second  the  Teutones  —  at  Aix  in  Prov- 
ence. The  Cimbri,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
driven  back  the  consul  Catulus  on  the  Adige, 
and  had  spread  themselves  along  the  Po,  de-' 
manded  land  of  the  Romans,  but  were  totally 
routed  by  Marius  at  Vercelli  101  B.c.  About  a 
century  after  this  the  Cimbri  sent  (from  the 
Cimbnan  Chersonesus)  an  embassy  to  the 
Roman  emperor  Augustus,  to  offer  him  presents 
and  to  ask  pardon  for  what  they  had  previously 
done  against  the  Romans.  The  nationality  of 
the  Cimbri  is  a  disputed  point.  Similarity  of 
name  led  the  ancients  to  identify  them  with 
the  Cimmerians,  but  this  view  is  no  longer  held. 
Some  authorities  believe  them  to  have  been  of 
(Germanic,  others  of  Celtic  race.  Their  name 
certainly  has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Celtic  fCymri;  and  their  armor  and  customs, 
according  to  Plutarch  and  Strabo,  were  very 
different  from  those  of  the  (jermahs.  *A11 
these  circumstances,*  says  Schmitz,  in  Smith's 
^Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,^ 
<^rendcr  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  Cimbri  were  a  Celtic  or  Gallic  and  not  a 
Germanic  nation.* 

CIMBRIAN  PANIC,  The,  a  Roman 
panic  after  the  annihilation  of  five  armies  by 
the  Cimbrians  105  b.c.  This  panic  rose  to  its 
climax  after  the  terrible  defeat  of  Caepio,  the 
consul,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

CIMEX,  LECTULARIUS,  si'meks  lec- 
tu-lar'?-us.    See  Bedbug. 

CIMICIFUGA,  si-mi-sif'u-ga,  from  the 
Latin  *^to  drive  away,®  so  named  because  cer- 
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tain  species  are  used  to  drive  away  bugs  and 
other  insects.  The  plant  is  a  genus  of  the 
crow-foot  family,  comprising  about  20  species, 
natives  of  North  America,  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  best  known  American  species,  because  of 
their  medicinal  properties,  are  the  bugbane 
(Citntcifuga  americana)  (q.v.)  and  the  black 
snakcroot  or  black  cohosh  (C  raceomsa),  sup- 
posed to  be  an  antidote  for  the  venom  of  ser- 
pents. 

In  medicine  cimicifuga  is  used  largely  by 
the  eclectics  as  a  digestant,  cardiac  tonic  and 
uterine  stimulant.  Its  active  principles  have 
never  been  thoroughly  determined  and  little  is 
known  of  its  physiolo^cal  action  as  determined 
by  exact  pharmacological  experiment. 

CIMMERIAN,  si-me-rran,  BOSPORUS, 
an  ancient  name  for  the  Strait  of  Kaffa. 

CIMMERIANS,  a  tribe  half -mythical, 
half-historical,  described  first  in  the  Odyssey  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  in  thickest 
gloom,  unvisited  by  Helios.  Hence  the  term, 
•Cimmerian  gloom.®  From  Herodotus  we 
learn  that  they  originally  inhabited  the  country 
between  the  Borjrsthenes  and  the  Tanais,  but 
expelled  by  the  Scythians,  they  traveled  along 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  passed  through  Col- 
chis and  over  the  Halys,  and  entered  Asia  to 
the  west  of  that  river.  A^inst  this  it  is  urged 
that  the  route  by  the  Euxine  would  be  impass- 
able for  a  nomadic  people,  the  Caucasus  run- 
ning down  to  the  very  snores  of  that  sea.  The 
sum  of  our  certain  knowledge  respecting  this 
people  is,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
occupants  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (the  Cri- 
mea), where  they  had  a  large  city,  near  which 
were  fortifications  enclosing  the  isthmus  by  an 
earthen  wall. 

CIMOLIAN,  si-moli-an,  EARTH,  or 
CIMOLITE,  sim'6-lU  or  kim'o-lit  (from 
Kimolos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  ^gean 
'Sea,  where  it  is  still  to  be  found),  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  aluminum,  apparently  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  augite.  It  is  of  a  light  color, 
compact  and  somewhat  slaty.  Water  soon  splits 
it  up ;  when  ground  with  water  it  forms  a  thick 
cream.  In  classical  times  it  was  used  as  a  soap 
for  cleaning  delicate  fabrics,  and  by  the  bath- 
keepers.  It  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in 
this  connection.  It  is  used  m  the  island  as  a 
detergent. 

CIMON,  ki-mon,  Athenian  genera!  and 
statesman :  b.  about  502  b.c.  ;  d.  Citium,  Cyprus, 
449  B.C.  He  was  a  son  of  the  ^reat  Miltiades. 
He  fought  against  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of 
Salamis  480  B.C.,  and  shared  with  Aristides  the 
chief  command  of  the  fleet  sent  to  Asia  to 
deliver  the  Greek  colonies  from  the  Persian 
yoke.  The  return  of  Aristides  to  Athens  soon 
after  left  Cimon  at  the  head  of  the  whole  naval 
force  of  Greece.  He  conquered  the  pirate- 
island  of  ScyroSj  subdued  all  the  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  pursued  the  Persian  fleet 
up  the  Eurymedon,  aestroyed  more  than  200 
of  their  ships,  and  then,  having  landed,  on  the 
same  day  entirely  defeated  their  army  469  b.c 
He  employed  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  embellishment  of  Athens,  and  in  463  re- 
duced the  revolted  Thasians;  but  the  popular 
leaders,  beginning  to  fear  his  power,  charged 
him  on  his  return  with  having  been  corrupted 
by  the  king  of  Macedon.  The  charge  was 
dropped,  but  when  Cimon*s  policy  of  friendship 


to  the.  Lacedsemonians  ended  ill  the  latter  in- 
sulting the  troops  sent  by  Athens  to  their  aid, 
his  opponents  secured  his  banishment.  He  re- 
tired into  Boeotia,  and  his  request  to  be  allowed 
to  fight  with  the  Athenians  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  457  at  Tanagra  was  refused 
Eventually  Cimon  was  recalled  at  the  instance 
of  Pericles  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Lace- 
daemon.  He  died  while  besieging  Qtium  in 
Cvprus.  His  <Lifc>  was  written  By  Cornelius 
hfepos. 

CINAPUSEN,  se-na-poo'san,  or  CINA- 
PURAN  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  10  islands  of 
the  Tawi  group,  Sulu  Archipelago,  lying  south- 
west of  the  island  of  Stdu ;  area,  13  square  miles. 
The  islands  are  covered  with  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, and  are  mostljr  resorted  to  for  fishing  by 
natives  of  neighborin|^  islands.  Tabawan,  the 
largest  of  the  cluster,  is,  however,  thickly  popu- 
lated; the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable 
pearl  fishery.  They  were  at  one  time  notorious 
pirates,  but  since  tne  destruction  of  their  settle- 
ments by  a  Spanish  fleet,  have  been  harmless 
and  inoffensive.  The  islands  now  belong  to  the 
United  States  and  are  a  part  of  the  military 
department  of  Mindanao. 

CINCHONA,  sm-ko'n*,  BARK,  the  bark 
of  several  species  of  Cinchona,  a  genus  of 
trees  and  snrubs  of  the  family  Rubiacect. 
The  following  are  the  most  important:  Cin- 
chona flava  cortex,  yellow  cinchona  bark,  which 
occurs  as  quills  covered  with  a  brown  epi- 
dermis, mottled  with  whitish  yellow  lichens, 
and  also  in  flat  cinnamon-colored  pieces.  They 
break  with  a  fibrous  fracture  and  the  escape  of 
a  powder.  Yellow  bark  is  rich  in  quinine,  and 
100  grains  should  ^ield  not  less  than  two  grains 
of  alkaloid.  It  is  derived  from  C.  ccuisaya, 
which  grows  in  the  peculiar  cloudy  regions  of 
the  Andes.  C.  pallida  cortex,  pale  cinchona 
bark,  from  C.  officinalis.     It  occurs  always  in 

?uills  covered  with  cnistaceous  lichens.  Its 
racture  is  short  and  not  fibrous.  It  contains 
chiefly  cinchonine.  Two  hundred  grains  of  the 
bark  yield  about  one  grain  of  alkaloid.  C  sue- 
'cirubra,  a  native  of  Peru,  appears  to  thrive  in 
India.  The  bark  occurs  in  flattened  rou^- 
fibrous,  dark-brown  red  pieces,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  a  brown-red  epidermis.  It  breaks 
with  a  red  fibrous  fracture.  It  contains  about 
equal  quantities  of  cinchonine  and  quinine,  and 
100  grains  of  the  powdered  bark  should  yield  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  grains  of  alkaloid 
The  yellow  bark  is  used  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion, extract,  infusion  and  tincture.  The  pale 
bark  is  contained  in  tincture  ctnchomF  composita 
and  in  mixtura  ferri  aromatica.  The  cinchona 
barks  contain,  besides  the  alkaloids,  certain 
acids  having  astringent  properties,  and  are 
valuable  as  tonics  in  cases  of  great  debility. 
Cinchona  barks  rich  in  quinine  generally  con* 
tain  much  lime,  and  their  solutions  are  pre- 
cipitated by  sodium  sulphate.    See  Quinine. 

CINCINNATI,  Ohio,  city  and  county-scat 
of  Hamilton  County,  in  the  extreme  southwest 
of  the  State,  one  of  the  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  Union,  10th  in 
nominal  rank  and  7th  or  8th  in  fact.  It  b 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
almost  exactly  half  way  from  its  origin  at 
Pittsburgh  to  its  mouth  at  Cairo,  111.,  about 
465  miles  by  water  from  each,  and  315  miles  by 
rail  from  the  former  and  369  miles  from  the 
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latter;  and  is  a  terminal  of  every  trunk  line 
of  railroad  in  the  Middle  West,  being  the  main 
terminal  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dajrton,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  a  number  of  others.  It  is  138  miles  by 
water  from  Louisville  and  1,631  miles  from 
New  Orleans  against  114  miles  and  1,210  miles 
respectively  by  rail;  764  miles  by  rail  from 
New  York  and  270  miles  from  Chicago. 

Topography.—  Cincinnati  occupies  the 
northern  half  of  a  circular  amphitheatre  of 
hills  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter 
bisected  east  and  west  by  the  Ohio  River — 
which  here  makes  a  ^reat  southward  sweep. 
The  southern  half  is  bisected  north  and  south 
by  the  Licking  River  with  its  Kentucky  sub- 
urbs, respectable  cities  themselves.  The  north- 
em  semi-circle  rises  from  the  river  in  two 
great  terraces  sloping  northward  to  a  third 
level  at  the  summit,  originally  quite  distinct, 
now  much  confused  by  grading.  The  lower 
platform  is  a  bluff  about  65  feet  above  low 
water,  the  second  50  to  100  feet  higher.  The 
crest  hills,  15  to  300  feet  higher  yet,  arc  about 
475  feet  at  the  summits  —  Mount  Adams,  Price 
Hill,  Mount  Lookout,  Mount  Auburn,  Fair- 
view  Heights,  etc. —  giving  a  noble  prospect  of 
river  and  country.  Three  of  these  hills  can 
be  reached  by  inclined  plane  cable  railways, 
used  in  the  main  for  lifting  of  electrical  cars. 
These  hills  are  cut  by  ravines,  the  heavy 
original  woods  having  been  replaced  by  miles 
of  the  finest  residence  streets  in  America, 
parked  with  shrubbery,  lawns  and  flower  gar- 
dens. On  the  western  side  of  the  dty  from 
north  to  south  runs  Mill  Creek,  the  remains  of 
a  once  huge  glacial  stream  whose  gently  slop- 
ing valley,  one-half  mile  or  more  wide,  forms 
an  easy  path  into  the  heart  of  the  city  and  was 
an  indispensable  factor  in  determining  its  posi- 
tion. Highways,  canals  and  railroads  come 
through  it  and  the  city's  growth  has  pushed 
much  farther  up  this  valley  than  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  railroad  stockyards  are  on  its  east- 
em  slope.  Cincinnati  extends  for  about  30 
miles  along  the  river  front  to  a  width  of  about 
15  miles  in  an  irregular  block  north  from  it. 
The  total  area  thus  far  in  the  city  limits  is  72 
square  milcs^^  much  more  being  legitimately  a 
part  of  it.  Cincinnati  owns  a  strip  of  land  100 
feet  wide  and  335  miles  long  directly  south  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  upon  which  is  built  the 
city-owned  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. 

Municipal  Conditions.— The  site  of  the 
city  is  a  glacial  moraine  of  gravel  and  boulders 
cut  through  by  the  Ohio  River.  There  is  there- 
fore little  bottom  land  and  there  has  been  from 
the  first  none  of  the  malaria  which  was  long 
such  a  scourge  and  reproach  to  Western  settle- 
ments; and  this  with  the  moderate  climate 
averaging  about  75  degrees  in  summer  and  30 
or  40  degrees  in  winter  and  the  easy  sewerage 
down  the  slopes  into  the  Ohio  and  away  from 
the  city  has  given  it  excellent  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Its  death  rate  fell  from  21  per  1,000  in 
1890,  to  15.6  per  1,000  in  1915.  The  city  owns 
its  waterworks  and  712  miles  of  mains.  In  re- 
cent years  it  has  completed  a  municipal  water- 
works at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000,  including  a  com- 
plete magnificent  filtration  plant  which  fur- 
nishes the  city  with  128,000,000  gallons  of  pure 
water  daily.  This  water  is  so  pure  that  it  is 
used  for  all  hospital  purposes  except  where 
distilled  water  is  distinctly  specified.     Cincin-' 


nati  has  960  miles  of  streets  and  alleys  (608 
miles  improved)  ;  and  463.6  miles  of  sewers. 
It  owns  property  worth  $126,000,000  and  has 
an  assessed  propertv  valuation  of  $706,613,000. 

Interior,  Suburos,  etc.— The  bottom  level 
below  the  bluffs,  along  the  river  seat,  is  the  site 
of  the  river  snipping  business,  and  has  the 
usual  fringe  of  low  quarters.  It  is  paved  and 
there  is  a  broad  public  landing  fronted  by 
floating  docks,  wharf  boats,  etc.  Above  are  the 
wholesale  and  then  the  retail  business  streets 
with  great  extent  and  variety  of  fine  business 
architecture  and  girt  around  with  electric  roads 
of  which  there  are  some  227  miles  within  the 
city  limits.  The  principal  lines  converge  at  or 
near  Fountain  Square  and  connect  with  a  ring 
of  suburbs  within  and  without  the  city  limits, 
unsurpassed  in  America.  To  the  north  are 
Clifton,  Avondale,  Mount  Auburn,  Vernonville, 
College  Hill,  Win  ton  Place,  Lin  wood,  Elm  wood, 
Hartwell,  Lockland,  Glendale,  Norwood,  Oak- 
ley, Walnut  Hills,  Mount  Lookout,  etc.  Across 
the  river,  over  which  on  three  bridges  the 
electric  lines  nin^  are  numerous  cities  and 
towns,  including  Covington,  Ludlow  and  Mill- 
dale  to  the  west  of  the  Licking,  and  Newport, 
Bellevue,  Dayton  and  Fort  Thomas  to  the  east. 
These  are  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  but  are 
included  in  Cincinnati's  metropolitan  district. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  each  more 
than  half  a  mile  long^  one  exclusively  for  rail- 
way traffic,  two  for  highway  and  two  for  both. 
The  truss-bridge  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  to 
Ludlow  —  costmg  $3,348,675,  is  one  of  the  long- 
est spans  in  the  world;  there  arc  also  the 
cantilever  designed  by  John  A.  Roebling  and 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000;  and  two 
wrought  iron  bridges  to  Newport,  one  of  them 
used  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

The  original  town  was  laid  out  as  a  checker- 
board, with  streets  four  rods  wide,  the  con- 
ventional form  of  the  artificial  American  town ; 
but  the  irregular  surface  and  individual  tastes 
have  given  them  greater  variety  since,  and  no 
dty  has  a  finer  field  for  picturesque  architec- 
ture. A  local  freestone  and  blue  limestone  are 
much  used  in  building  as  well  as  brick  with 
steel  framing.  The  most  notable  public  build- 
ings besides  churches  noted  below  are  the  gov- 
ernment building  (post-office,  custom-house, 
etc.),  of  brick  and  iron  with  freestone  facing, 
180  feet  by  50  feet,  costing  $5,200,000;  the  new 
county  courthouse,  costing  $2,500,000,  erected  in 
1916;  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  a  group 
of  29  buildings,  costing  $4,000,000;  the  ma^ifi- 
cent  Music  Hall,  the  gift  of  Reuben  R.  Springer 
and  others:  the  Romanesque  public  library, 
costing  $675,000;  the  Masonic  Temple  (Byzan- 
tine) ;  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple;  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  the  Art  Museum,  the  Queen 
City  Club,  Bell  Telephone  building,  the  Union 
Central  Life  building,  the  tallest  office  building 
outside  of  New  York  city,  and  a  number  of  sky- 
scrapers of  from  15  to  ^  stories,  one  of  which, 
the  Ingalls  building,  was  the  first  tall  concrete 
structure  in  the  world.  Of  public  monuments, 
the  most  artistic  is  the  Tyler  Davidson  Fountain, 
with  a  surrounding  esplanade  on  Fifth  street 
between  Vine  and  Walnut  on  Fountain  square, 
the  centre  of  most  of  the  street  car  lines.  It 
was  presented  to  die  city  bv  Henry  Probasco  in 
1871,  having  been  cast  at  the  Royal  Foundry  at 
Munich  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The  equestrian 
statue  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison 
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(first  ^ovcraor  of  Ohio),  the  statues  of  Gar- 
field, Lincoln,  Ecker  and  McCook,  and  the  Fort 
Washington  monument  also  adorn  the  city. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.— The  park  system 
comprises  2,550  acres  in  three  large  bodies  on 
the  hills  and  many  smaller  ones.  The  larg^est 
is  the  superb  Mount  Airy  Forest,  containing 
943  acres.  The  second  is  Eden  Park,  formerly 
called  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  situated  on 
Mount  Adams,  in  the  northeast  centre,  contain- 
ing the  two  main  citv  reservoirs  made  to  look 
like  lovely  natural  lakes ;  there  is  also  a  water 
tower  with  steps  to  the  top  commanding  a 
matchless  prospect.  The  Art  Museum  and  Art 
School,  two  beautiful  buildings  costing  $450,000, 
are  within  the  grounds,  which  arc  entered  by  a 
mediaeval  gateway,  Elsinore,  much  admired. 
The  next  largest  and  an  equally  picturesque 
park  is  Burnet  Woods,  containing  160  acres. 
It  contains  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  Cincinnati  Zoological  Gardens 
(q.v.),  northeast  of  Burnet  Woods,  comprise  60 
acres  of  wild  natural  beauty,  and  contain  a 
varied  collection  of  wild  animals  and  birds. 
McFarland  Woods,  Owl's  Nest  Park,  Mount 
Echo  Park  and  Ault  Park,  together  with  Lin- 
coln, Washington  and  Hopkins,  are  the  finest  of 
the  smaller  parks.  Most  of  the  20  cemeteries 
are  in  the  northeast,  although  one  or  two  are 
in  the  extreme  southwest,  but  the  one  superb 
burial  ground,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
charming  in  the  country,  is  Spring  Grove  Ceme- 
tery, about  six  miles  north  on  the  western  slope 
of  Millcreek  Valley,  with  600  acres  of  fine  land- 
scape gardening  and  native  beauty,  and  reached 
by  an  avenue  100  feet  wide.  It  has  a  bronze 
statue  as  a  soldiers'  monument,  and  many 
magnificent  and  costly  mausoleums. 

Amusements,  Clubs,  etc— Music  is  culti- 
vated in  a  number  of  well-patronized  institu- 
tions, including  the  Conservatory,  the  College 
of  Music  and  various  smaller  conservatories. 
The  biennial  May  festivals  are  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  city's  higher  life  and  are 
known  throughout  the  world.  Other  important 
features  of  the  musical  life  are  the  permanent 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  was  endowed  in 
1915  for  $1,000,000  by  the  late  Cora  M.  Dow; 
the  Orpheus  Club  and  a  large  number  of  Ger- 
man singing  societies.  The  grand  Music  Hall 
is  a  monument  of  the  munificence  of  Reuben 
Springer,  who  founded  it  and  gave  it  part  of 
its  endowment.  It  is  500  feet  by  300  feet,  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  3,600,  and  its  organ  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country.  There  are  also 
the  Grand,  Lyric,  Walnut,  Keith's,  Peoples'  and 
Olympic  theatres,  over  100  motion  picture 
houses,  the  Emery  Auditorium  and  many  halls 
where  people  congregate  for  entertainments  of 
various  sorts.  The  chief  clubs  are  the  Queen 
City^  Business  Men's  Club^  Phoenix,  Cinannati, 
Cuview  Press,  Country,  Literary,  Woman's 
Women's  City  Club,  Business  Woman's,  the 
City  Club.  Rotary  Qub,  Advertiser's  Oub, 
Ben  Franklin  Qub,  and  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Club.  The  Cincinnati  Gymnasium  has 
extensive  suburban  athletic  grounds  and  owns 
a  fine  city  building.  There  are  two  favorite 
summer  resorts  on  the  Ohio  River,  one  on 
(he  Kentucky  shore  called  the  Lagoon,  and 
Coney  Island  some  miles  up  uie  river. 
Chester  Park,  near  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped  amusement  resorts  in 
the  Middle  West. 


Business  Interest&r— The  position  of  Gn- 
cinnati  as  a  midway  port  on  the  great  central 
channel  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
the  world,  added  to  its  location  on  a  platform 
above  the  floods  which  washed  away  its  rivals, 
was  the  origin  of  'ts  greatness;  but  that  river 
traffic  has  greatly  dechned  since  the  advent  of 
railroads.  Even  yet,  however,  it  is  invaluable 
for  the  transportation  of  bulky  freight  —  coal, 
ore,  iroiL  lumber,  salt,  etc— to  manufactories 
and  the  distribution  of  its  products  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  ports  as  far  as  New  Orleans, 
up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburgh,  to  the  Big  Sandy, 
Cumberland,  Tennessee  and  Green,  Red,  White, 
Arkansas,  Yazoo,  etc.,  covering  1,200  miles  ot 
the  Ohio,  850  of  the  Mississippi,  and  2,000  of 
tributaries.  About  100  vessels  a  year  register 
for  this  inland  commerce,  with  a  tonnage  of 
some  8,000;  but  there  is  a  much  greater  com- 
merce than  this  indicates,  as  one  towboat  will 
push  many  barges  in  front  of  it,  a  method 
peculiar  to  Western  rivers.  The  government 
improvements,  dredging  and  lighting  the  chan< 
nel,  have  greatly  aided  to  keep  this  navigation 
alive.  The  immense  railroad  business  has 
already  been  referred  to.  Seventeen  roads  enter 
Cincinnati;  the  passengers  of  most  of  them 
come  into  the  Central  Union  Depot  at  Central 
avenue  and  Third  street;  but  a  few,  of  which 
the  Pennsjylvania  is  chief,  have  separate  stations. 
The  Gnonnati  Southern  road,  338  miles  long, 
was  built  and  is  still  owned  by  the  d^,  and  is 
operated  by  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
under  lease.  The  business  interests  of  the  com- 
munity revolve  arotmd  the  Qncinnati  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  an  organization  of  business  and 
prof essional  men,  totaling  4,000,  which  conducts 
by  means  of  a  large  income  a  thoroughly  de- 
partmentalized organization,  the  prinapal  de- 
partments of  which  are  devoted  to  conventions 
and  publicity,  weighing  and  inspection,  statis- 
tics, grain  and  ha>r,  exchange,  produce  exchan^ 
civic  and  industrial  work,  traffic,  merchandis- 
ing and  foreign  trade. 

The  trade  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  city  are  large  and  important.  It  has  manv 
national  banks,  clearings  aggregating  $2,030,- 
181,819  in  1917.  It  has  also  a  large  number  of 
State  and  private  banks,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, many  strong  trust  companies  and 
savings  banks.  Slaughtering  and  packing  of 
meats,  especially  pork,  has  been  long  and  is  still 
one  of  the  leading  branches  of  commerce,  the 
city  packing  more  than  one-half  of  the  produce 
of  the  State.  Cincinnati  holds  the  first  position 
in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  and  sale,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  of  machine  tools  and 
machinery.  The  number  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments is  about  4,000,  witih  a  capital  of  about 
$212,500,000,  and  100.000  workmen,  and  occupy- 
ing real  estate  valued  at  $100,000,000,  with  an 
annual  factory  output  of  nearly  $300,000,000. 
According  to  the  last  census  the  greatest  single 
branch  is  iron  work,  including  pig,  castings, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products  and  archi- 
tectural iron  work;  men's  clothing,  slaughter- 
ing and  packing  of  meats,  distilled  liquors,  fac- 
tory made  boots  and  shoes,  carriages  and 
their  material,  tobacco  products  «nd  malt 
liquors.  Other  great  products  are  leather  and 
leather  goods,  furniture,  lumber,  timber  and 
woodworidng  products;  coffee  and  spices, 
roasted  and  ground;  saddlery  and  harness; 
pickles    and    preserves;    undertakers'    goods; 
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musical  instruments;  soap  and  candles;  electri- 
cal supplies;  flour  and  grist;  plumbers'  sup- 
plies ;  patent  medicines ;  and  society  regalia, 
costumes,  banners,  etc,  in  which  Gncinnati 
heads  the  United  States.  Other  products  num- 
ber hundreds,  many  curious  and  interesting, 
notably  those  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery. 

Educational  Institutions,  Libraries,  News- 
papers, etc. —  Cincinnati  has  a  thorough  system 
of  i>ublic  schools  with  59  day  elementary,  10 
special,  2  night  high,  6  night  elementary,  6  pub- 
lic higji  schools  and  about  1,725  teachers;  be- 
sides private  academies  and  secondary  schools 
including  51  Catholic  parochial  schools.  *  For 
higher  education  the  chief  is  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  the  only  municipal  university  in 
the  United  States,  operated  as  part  of 
the  public  school  system,  expanded  from 
the  old  McMicken  University,  the  capstone 
of  the  S3rstem  of  public  instruction,  with 
affiliated  medical,  and  dental  and  law  de- 
partments, and  in  connection  the  famous 
observatory  now  located  on  Mount  Lookout  — 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
16-inch  refractor  and  a  new  meridian  circle,  and 
with  a  notable  record  in  the  investigation  of 
double  stars.  The  university  building  are  in  a 
30-acre  space  set  off  by  the  city  m  Burnet 
Woods  Park.  The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 
one  of  the  most  important  educational  forces  in 
the  city,  has  a  large,  thoroughly  equipped  build- 
ing and  library,  and  maintains  both  daily,  and 
night  schools,  attended  by  hundreds,  in  which 
regular  classical,  literary  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion and  courses  of  lectures  are  given.  There 
are  also  medical  and  surgical  schools,  besides 
training  schools  for  nurses  in  the  hospitals ;  two 
other  dental  colleges;  a  night  law  school;  sev- 
eral business  colleges  and  schools  of  expres- 
sion; Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Walnut 
Hills  (1832)  famous  for  Lyman  Beecher  and 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  and  for  its  slavery  dissensions, 
two  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  (1840)  and  Saint  Joseph's  (1873)  ;  five 
Catholic  seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests 
and  six  Catholic  female  academies  and  semi- 
naries, leading  to  others,  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  (Reformed  Jewish)  for  educating 
rabbis,  the  chief  one  in  the  United  States;  the 
Art  Museum  and  Art  School  founded  by  Cin- 
cinnati ladies  on  the  model  of  South  Kensing- 
ton, London,  with  two  large  buildings  and  sev- 
eral hundred  students,  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  works  of  art.  The  Gncinnati  Society  of 
Natural  History  has  a  museum  of  valuable  and 
interesting  relics  open  to  the  public.  Of  the 
libraries,  the  chief  is  the  free  Public  Library, 
handsomely  housed  on  Vine  .street  (with  over 
490,000  volumes  and  pamphlets)  and  23  branches 
and  26  stations.  There  are  16  others,  subscrip- 
tion and  institutional,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  Young  Men's  Mercantile,  the  Law  Library, 
.that  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  library  of 
Saint  Xavier's  College,  Lloyd  Library  and 
Museum,  the  University  Library,  and  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  has  the  finest 
collection  in  existence  of  original  manuscripts, 
pamphlets  and  bound  volumes  pertaining  to ' 
the  history  of  Cincinnati  and  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  ranks  among  the  first  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  The  city  supports  some 
20  daily  newspapers  —  English,  (German  and 
Italian;  over  80  weeklies,  English  and  German; 


over  100  mcmthlies  and  (quarterlies,  besides  a 
ntunber  of  special  publicabons. 

Churches  and  Charities. —  Cincinnati  has 
about  270  church  bodies,  56  Roman  Catholic 
^besides  5  convents),  219  Protestant  of  various 
denominations,  12  Jewish  synago^es  and  38 
unclassified,  including  Christian  Saence,  Spirit- 
ualist, etc.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  and  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  with  cathedrals  of  both.  The  finest 
church  building  in  Cincinnati  is  the  cathedral 
of  Saint  Peter  in  pure  Grecian  style,  180  feet 
by  60  and  90,  with  a  spire  224  feet  high,  and  its 

Priceless  altar-piece  Murillo's  original  ^St. 
•eter  Delivered.*  Other  prominent  churches 
are  the  First  Presbyterian,  with  a  tower  and 
spire  285  feet  high,  the  loftiest  in  the  West; 
the  Second  Presb3rterian ;  Saint  Francis  Xavier 
and  the  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  (Roman  Catho- 
lic), Christ's  and  Saint  Paul's  Protestant  Epis- 
cojpal  and  Saint  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal,  the 
Ninth  Street  Baptist,  Unitarian,  New  Thought 
Temple  and  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Swedenbor^an).  There  arc  61  benevolent 
associations  m  the  city  covering  every  class  and 
^rade  of  alleviable  human  inisfortune,  and  an 
infirmary,  a  workhouse,  with  workshops  and 
workgrounds.  Prominent  amon^  17  hospitals, 
public  and  private,  are  the  Cinannati  General, 
Jewish,  Good  Samaritan,  Longview  Insane  Asy- 
lum, Bethesda,  Ohio  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  the  Presbyterian,  Elizabeth  Gamble, 
Deaconess  Home,  Christ,  and  the  Branch  Hos- 
pital (the  first  tuberculosis  hospital  established 
m  America  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  tuber- 
cular subjects).  There  are  also  numerous 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  for  orphans,  for 
incurables  and  the  friendless,  non-sectarian  and 
denominational,  all  splendidly  equipped,  and  a 
fresh  air  fund  and  farm. 

Government,  Finances,  etc. —  The  govern- 
ment is  a  modified  federal  form,  there  is  a  four- 
year  mayor,  who  appoints  directors  of  public 
service  and  safety,  a  legislative  council  of  one 
from  each  ward  with  four  elected  at  large  and  a 
board  of  education  elected  by  the  people.  The 
cit^  debt  is  about  ^5,000,000,  but  ^,000,000  of 
this  is  for  the  Cmcinnati  Southern  Railroad 
which  returns  $1,000,000  per  year  rental.  The 
tax  rate  is  $15.46  per  thousand  dollars.  The 
y-jarly  disbursements  are  about  $14,457,725,  of 
which  over  $2,500,000  is  for  schools. 

Population.-- In  1800,  750;  (1810)  2,540; 
(1820)  9,642;  (1830)  24,831;  (1840)  42,338; 
(1850)  115,435;  (1860)  161,044;  (1870)  216,239; 
(1880)  255,139;  (1890)  296,908;  (1900)  325,902; 
(1910)  363,591;  (1914)  402,000.  The  census 
bureau  estimate  for  1915  was  406,706.  This  is 
inaccurate,  however,  without  supplemental 
fibres  based  on  the  population  o!  the  city 
with  nearly  one-third  of  its  business  population 
residing  across  the  river  in  another  State,  as 
well  as  several  populous  suburbs  in  other  town- 
ships to  the  north,  Newport,  Bellevue  and 
Dayton,  Ky.,  east  of  the  Licking,  Covington 
and  Ludlow,  west  of  it,  Millcreek,  Columbia  and 
Delhi  and  Norwood  on  the  north  adding  about 
200,0(X)  to  the  population  above  stated.  About 
79  per  cent  of  (Cincinnati  people  are  native  white 
Americans,  a  greater  proportion  than  any 
other  large  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
foreign-bom  population  is  15.6  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Male  aliens  over  21  years  of  age  form 
only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  population.     Negro 
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population  is  but  5.4  per  cent  ^f  the  total; 
78  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  population  is 
made  up  of  English,  Irish  and  Germans;  10.3 
per  cent  of  the  to  reign-bom  population  is  made 
up  of  Russians,  Italians  and  Hungarians. 

History. —  The  site  of  Cincinnati  at  the  time 
it  first  came  under  the  eye  of  the  white  man 
was  covered  with  ^ancient  works,*  monuments 
of  a  prehistoric  race.  Traces  of  many  of  these 
^works^  still  abound  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
is  a  centre  of  the  so-called  *  Mound  Builders* 
remains.  Here,  too,  ran  the  old  Indian  trail 
leading  from  tl^  British  trading  post  at  Detroit 
to'  the  Licking  River,  and  into  the  section  south 
of  the  Ohio.  Numerous  bands  of  savages 
swept  through  the  valley  of  the  Miamis,  subse- 
quently called  the  *Miami  Slaughter  House,* 
on  their  marauding  expeditions  against  the  Ken- 
tucl^  pioneers.  It  was  in  pursuing  one  of  these 
bands  of  «Horse  Thieves*  that  Benjamin  Stites 
first  noticed  the  fertility  of  the  section  and  its 
desirability  for  settlement.  As  a  result  of  his 
efforts  came  the  ^Miami  Purchase.* 

John  Cleves  Svmmes,  with  other  members 
of  Congress  who  had  been  interested  by  Stites, 
in  1787  began  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  land  lying  between  the  Miamis, 
which  resulted  in  a  conditional  purchase  that 
on  survey  proved  to  be  some  600,000  acres,  of 
which  he  ultimately  received  about  half.  Early 
in  1788  he  sold  740  acres  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking  to  Matthias  Benman  and  others, 
with  whom  he  visited  the  spot  later  and  selected 
it  as  the  site  for  a  city,  to  be  called  Losanti- 
ville  —  a  combination  of  Latin  and  French, 
meaning  ^'Town  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lick- 
ing.* After  some  shif tings  of  ownership  a  firm 
consisting  of  Israel  Ludlow,  a  surveyor,  and  two 
others  took  possession  28  Dec.  1788,  and  Ludlow 
laid  out  a  village  with  the  present  Central  ave- 
nue and  Broadway,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  apart,  fo?  east  and  west  boundaries,  and 
Seventh  street,  about  as  far  from  the  river,  for 
northern,  blazing  the  street  lines  on  the  trees. 
Three  or  four  Tog  cabins  were  built,  and  the 
flooding  out  of  several  Ohio  River  town  sites 
about  this  time  left  Cincinnati  the  chief  sur- 
vivor. The  building  of  Fort  Washington  by  the 
government  in  the  summer  of  1789,  just  east  of 
Broadway,  still  further  confirmed  its  primacy, 
for  the  Indians  were  a  terrible  menace  until 
long  after.  In  January  1790  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  newly-appointed  governor  of  Northwest 
Territory,  arrived,  laid  out  Hamilton  County 
(named  after  Alexander  Hamilton),  and  made 
its  seat  the  new  town,  whose  name  he  changed 
to  Cincinnati  (Symmes  who  professes  to  have 
suggested  the  change,  was  tenacious  for  Cin- 
cinnata),  after  the  famous  society  of  Revolu- 
tionary officers,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
By  the  end  of  1790,  it  had  some  40  log  houses. 
The  defeats  of  Harmar  (1790)  and  St.  Clair 
(1791)  nearly  caused  its  abandonment  in  a 
panic,  but  the  importance  of  the  fort  kept  the 
settlement  alive.  In  1792  as  many  as  354  lots 
had  been  taken  for  building;  and  so  important 
a  centre  of  commerce  had  it  become  even  then 
that  34  of  its  buildings  were  warehouses  well 
stocked  with  goods.  It  had  some  900  inhabit- 
ants, but  many  of  them  were  floaters.  A  visit- 
ing missionary  reported  that  the  people  re- 
sembled those  of  Sodom,  and  the  town,  like 
others  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  was 
thronged    with    frontier    idlers    and    lawless 


ruffians,  who  took  refuge  in  Kentucky  when 
brought  to  book:  but  as  the  first  church  (Pres- 
byterian) was  built  this  year,  and  the  first 
school  (pay)  oi^ened  with  30  scholars,  perhaps 
some  of  this  language  was  *^common  form.* 
Also  as  settlers  were  compelled  l^  law  to  take 
their  loaded  guns  to  church  for  protection 
against  Indians,  it  was  no  place  for  the  tamer 
sort.  In  1793,  the  Sentinel  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  the  first  newspaper  published  north 
of  the  Ohio,  appeared,  and  a  year  later  the  first 
through  mail  to  Pittsburgh  was  started  in  a 
canoe,  and  a  packet  line  of  keel  boats  to  Pitts- 
burgh was  organized.  Wayne's  crushing  defeat 
of  tihe  savages  at  Fallen  Timbers,  bringing  peace 
to  the  frontier,  was  in  one  sense  disastrous  to 
Fort  Washington,  as  settlers  swarmed  all  over 
Ohio,  and  it  ceased  to  be  the  one  centre  This 
defeat,  however,  assured  the  permanency  of  Cin- 
cinnati, which  increased  slowly  but  surely  until 
in  1800  its  population  was  750,  a  growth  of  50 
per  cent  since  1795.  In  December  1801  the  seat 
of  territorial  government  was  removed  to 
Chillicothe.  But  its  12  years'  primacy,  the  army 
post  making  it  a  depot  for  supplies,  and  its 
frontier  position,  had  given  it  a  safe  start.  In 
1802  Cincinnati  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  A 
well-known  picture  of  the  town  also  dates  from 
this  year,  in  which,  too,  a  *Young  Ladies' 
School^  was  started,  indicating  a  superior  grade 
of  population,  and  from  February  to  May  1802 
over  4,400  barrels  of  flour  were  exported,  show- 
ing its  development  as  a  distributing  port  The 
first  bank,  that  of  the  Miami  Exporting  Com- 
pany, was  started  in  1803.  In  1805  the  town  had 
960  people  and  172  buildings.  But  immigration 
set  in  much  more  strongly  a  year  later,  and  the 
names  show  an  extraordinary  intellectual  cali- 
bre, in  the  settlers  it  was  attracting.  In  1810  it 
had  2,300  inhabitants,  and  was  the  largest  town 
in  the  State,  the  centre  of  immigration  to  Ohio, 
and  with  a  great  commerce  along  the  river,  and 
was  contemplating  a  university.  The  first  book 
descriptive  of  the  place  appeared  this  year  writ- 
ten by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Drake.  In  October 
1811  the  steamboat  New  Orleans  passed  the 
town  on  her  first  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louis- 
ville. A  stone  steam  mill  110  feet  high  of  nine 
stories  and  with  foundation  walls  10  feet  thick 
dates  from  1812.  In  1814  Lancaster  Academy, 
afterward  Cincinnati  College,  was  founded.  In 
1819  the  town  received  a  city  charter,  having  ac- 
cording to  the  first  directory,  published  this  year. 
9,873  inhabitants,  mostly  from  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  but  also  many  foreigners,  so  that 
it  was  ®not  uncommon  to  hear  tnree  or  four 
languages  spoken  in  the  streets.''^  Another 
little  book  descriptive  of  the  city  published  in 
1826  was  republished  in  England  and  translated 
into  (German,  circulated  on  the  Continent  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of  immigrants,  es- 
pecially (^rmans,  who  by  1840  numbered  one- 
fourth  of  the  population.  But  its  great  develop^ 
ment  came  with  the  opening  of  the  Miami 
Canal^  the  most  important  single  influence  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  for  which  ground  was 
broken  in  1825  at  Middletown,  and  which  was 
.completed  to  Cincinnati  in  1827.  This  not  only 
developed  commerce  but  furnished  great  water 
power  for  manufacturing.  The  first  railroad, 
the  Little  Miami,  was  chartered  in  1836,  but 
was  not  opened  until  1846,  the  first  section  not 
until  1843.  Even  before  this  the  pfrowth  was 
very  rapid,  population  nearly  trebling  1820-30, 
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and  doubling  183(M0,  but  the  next  decade 
showed  the  tremendous  leap  from  4^000  to 
115,000.  From  1840  the  immense  immigration 
of  Germans  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it 
for  years  the  typical  German  city.  The 
Germans  took  great  interest  in  grape  culture 
and  the  city  tor  some  years  was  a  great 
wine  market.  It  was  the  great  German 
population  that  caused  the  nrst  Saenger- 
fest  of  the  North  American  Saengerbund  to 
be  held  here  in  1849,  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
musical  activity  of  the  city  since  so  famed  in 
the  musical  world.  Several  times  the  city  was 
fearfully  ravaged  by  the  cholera,  beginning  with 
1832-34;  in  1849  and  1850  over  9,000  souls, 
nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  per- 
ished of  It.  ^  Yellow  fever  came  m  1878.  Floods 
have  also  risen  over  its  platform  several  times 
and  laid  the  lower  section  under  water;  those 
of  1832  (the  year  of  flood,  fire,  pestilence  and 
famine),  of  1883,  1884,  having  been  especially 
high  and  destructive.  In  1838  the  new  and 
beautiful  steamer  Moselle  exploded  in  front  of 
the  landing  with  a  loss  of  almost  140  lives,  one 
of  the  most  terrible  river  disasters  of  the  cen- 
tury. Two  years  later  the  city  was  the  centre  of 
the  *log  cabm*  campaign,  which  sent  a  favorite 
son,  William  Henry  Harrison,  to  the  White 
House.  At  a  later  time  Hayes,  whose  pre- 
vious active  life  had  been  spent  in  this  city, 
occtmied  the  presidential  position,  and  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  another  famous  Qncinnatian,  was 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  A  continu- 
ous excitement  of  the  citjr  was  its  fury  over  the 
race  question  and  later  the  abolition  movement. 
The  vast  Northern  interest  in  Southern  trade 
was  evenrwherc  a  powerful  restraining  influ- 
ence on  this ;  but  Cincinnati,  on  the  border,  and 
with  its  daily  bread'  dependent  on  this  trade,  be- 
sides having  a-  considerable  percentage  of  its 
people  of  Southern  birth  and  detesting  the 
movement  on  general  principles,  felt  menaced 
with  entire  industrial  ruin,  if  the  agitation  were 
not  put  down  by  force.  Lane  Seminary  was 
threatened  with  fire,  and  its  faculty  with  lynch- 
ing, if  the  students  were  not  prohibited  from 
discussing  slavery;  and  in  1836  and  1841  James 
G.  Bimey's  philanthropist  press  was  wrecked 
by  the  mob.  In  fact  anti-negro  riots  were  fre- 
quent and  arose  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
The  trouble  was  later  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  Cincinnati,  being  a  border  city,  was  a  chief 
station  on  the  "underground  railroad®;  one 
Quaker  citizen  boasted  of  aiding  3,000  fugitive 
slaves  to  escape,  and  in  all  several  times  that 
number  must  have  been  smuggled  across.  Here, 
too,  were  tried  the  celebrated  *  fugitive  slave 
cases,®  the  Rosetta  and  Margaret  Gamer  cases. 
In  1856  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency •  later  nominees  of  Cincinnati  conventions 
were  Greeley,  in  1872,  Hayes,  in  1876,  and  Han- 
cock, in  1880.  When  the  war  broke  out,  however, 
it  became  a  strong  Union  city,  and  its  record  is 
noble.  In  1862  the  fear  of  an  assault  by  the 
Confederate,  Kirby  Smith,  caused  the  city  to 
be  put  under  martial  law  for  a  while;  a  some- 
what similar  experience  came  in  1863.  at  the 
time  of  the  John  Morgan  raid.  Another  war 
incident  was  the  Vallandingham  case.  Gncin- 
nati  sent  its  citizen,  George  B.  McClellan,  to 
command  the  armies  of  the  North.  The  dec- 
ade prior  to  the  war  had  not  been  one  of 
great  progress,  but  in  spite  of  the  decay  of 
trade  with  the  South,  the  city  leaped  forward 


with  the  resumption  of  ijeace.  The  desire  ten 
renew  the  relations  with  its  old  business  asso-\ 
dates  induced  it  to  enter  upon  the  construction  I 
of  the  Gncinnati  Southern  Railway  to  Chatta-y 
nooga,  which  was  built  by  the  dty  itself,  an  ex/ 
treme  instance  of  municipal  ownership.  The 
celebrated  «Bible»  case  in  1869  resulted  in  the 
abolition  of  religious  instruction  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  gave  national  fame  to  the  bar 
that  included  sudi  lawyers  as  those  who  ar^ed 
the  case.  In  1869  began  a  series  of  annexations, 
which  in  a  few  years  increased  the  dty's  arei? 
from  7  square  miles  (3  miles  when  incorporated 
in  1819)  to  24  square  miles.  Annexations  in 
1895  and  1903-04,  1912-13-14  and  -15  brought 
the  area  to  72  square  miles.  The  most  noto- 
rious event  in  its  later  history  is  the  *Cin- 
cinnati  Riot»  of  28-31  March  1884-  As  usual 
in  modern  times,  the  law  had  protected  the 
criminal  against  the  conHnunity  till  the  crim- 
inal law  was  felt  to  be  a  farce;  some  murderer^ 
had  received  absurdly  light  sentences,  and  the 
patience  of  the  lower  orders  gave  way;  they 
attempted  to  break  into  the  jau  and  lynch  the 
prisoners;  foiled  in  this,  they  assaulted  the 
courthouse,  and  burned  it,  as  well  as  its  rec-  -^ 
ords  and  other  buildings  adjoining;  the  State* 
miUtia  had  to  be  called  in,  and  in  the  fray  that 
ensued  45  persons  were  killed  and  145  wounded. 
In  1888  the  centenary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
State  and  city  was  celebrated  by  a  Centennial 
Exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  industrial  expositions  that  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  and 
given  a  director-general  to  the  Centennial  at 
Philaddphia  in  1876. 
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Thomas  Quinlan, 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

CINCINNATI,  Sodety  of  the  (as  having 
left  the  plow,  like  Cindnnatus,  for  thdr 
country's  service,  and  returning  to  it  when  the 
need  was  over),  a  memorial  sodety  organized 
by  the  officers  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
army,  13  May  1783,  just  before  their  final  dis- 
persion, from  the  camp  on  the  Hudson  near 
Fishkill.  The  first  meeting  was  in  the  Ver- 
planck  House,  Steuben's  headquarters.  A  so- 
dety was  or^nized  for  each  State,  besides  the 
general  society  of  which  Washington  was 
elected  president.  Membership  was  confined  to 
officers  of  the  Continental  army  who  had  served 
with  honor  three  years,  or  been  honorably  dis- 
charp;ed  for  disability,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  and  to  their  direct  male  descendants  in 
order  of  birth,  through  females  in  default  of 
males,  and  then  to  collaterals  if  judged  accept- 
able to  the  Society.  Partly  as  including  several 
European  nobles  (Lafayette,  Steuben,  etc.), 
thb  was  considered  the  beginning  of  an  aristo- 
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cratic  order  on  European  models,  obnoxious  to 
popular  liberties.  Of  course  it  could  only  be- 
come such  by  government  recognition,  but  the 
principle  of  heredity  is  per  se  un-American. 
With  more  show  of  reason,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  military  conspiracy  to  appropriate  all  the 
offices  under  the  new  government;  a  sign  that 
the  officers  did  not  intend  to  be  Cincinnatuses 
if  they  could  help  it.  It  was  regarded  by  high 
and  low  as  a  grave  public  danger;  and  all  the 
Revolutionary  chiefs  who  had  not  been  in  the 
army,  and  were  ineligiblcj — Franklin,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  etc.— distrusted  its  possibilities  if  not 
Its  motives.  The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  adopted  resolu* 
tions  censuring  it  as  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
and  safety  of  the  country;  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina  denounced  it  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature;  and  the  Irish  chief  justice  of 
the  same  State,  ^danus  Burke,  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet signed  *Cassius,»  proving  that  it  would 
subvert  everything  gained  by  the  Revolution. 
This  pamphlet  was  translated  into  French,  and 
used  by  Mirabeau  some  years  later.  At  the  first 
general  meeting,  7  May  1784,  Washington  per- 
suaded them,  in  view  of  this  public  excitement, 
to  abolish  this  hereditary  feature.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  wholly  conciliate  popular  feeling; 
and  in  1789  the  Tammany  Society  was  founded 
in  New  York  in  avowed  opposition,  as  a  body 
where  true  equality  should  govern,  and  private 
advantage  should  not  prevail  over  disinterested 
public  spirit. 

In  1787  Washington  was  elected  president- 
general,  and  re-elected  till  his  death ;  Alexander 
Hamilton  succeeded  him.  Most  of  the  State 
societies  soon  died,  and  the  general  society  lan- 
guished. When  Lafayette  visited  this  country 
in  1824  he  was  the  only  surviving  major- 
general.  The  old  hero's  reappearance  gal- 
vanized it  into  new  life  for  a  short  time,  but  it 
sank  out  of  sight  again,  and  for  many  years  was 
virtually  dead,  its  chief  function  bein^  an  annual 
dinner  in  New  York.  Even  a  nommal  organ- 
ization was  retained  only  in  three  or  four  States. 
The  last  survivor  of  the  original  association 
was  Robert  Burnet  of  New  York,  who  died  in 
1854.  In  1893  the  general  society  began  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  induce  the  States  to  revive  or 
re-form  their  branches,  and  Connecticut  first 
(1893)  and  Georgia  last  (1902)  fill  up  the  roll 
of  the  13.    Some  of  them  issue  publications. 

The  president-generals  of  the  Society  have 
been  (^orge  Washington,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney,  Thomas 
Pinckney,  Aaron  Ogden,  Morgan  Lewis,  Wil- 
liam Popham,  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Hamilton 
Fish,  William  Wayne  and  Winslow  Warren. 

The  emblem  of  the  Society,  adopted  at  the 
outset,  was  a  bald  eagle  suspended  by  a  dark- 
blue  ribbon  with  white  borders,  symbolizing  the 
union  of  France  and  Amenai.  On  the  eagle's 
breast  is  Cincinnatus  receiving  a  sword  and 
other  military  insignia  from  the  Senate;  in  the 
background,  his  wife  stands  at  the  door  of  their 
cottage,  with  the  plow  and  other  agricultural 
implements  near;  round  the  whole  are  the 
words,  Omnia  reHquit  servare  rem  pubUcam 
(*He  left  all  to  serve  the  commonwealth^). 
On  the  reverse,  Fame  is  crowning  Cincinnatus 
with  a  breath,  inscribed  Firtutis  Framium;  in 
the  background  is  a  seaport  city  with  gates 
opened  and  vessels  entering;  below  are  joined 
hands  supporting  a  heart  mscribed  Esto  Per- 


fetua  («Be  thou  perpetual*).    The  living  hered- 
itary members  number  about  980. 

CINCINNATI,,  University  of.    The  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  owes  its  existence  primarily 
to  a  bequest  of  Charles  McMicken,  who,  in  185S, 
left  ^IpOOOjOOO  worth  of  property  to  the  city  of 
Cincmnati  to   found  and  maintain  a  college. 
One-half   of   this  property  consisting  of  real 
estate  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  lost  in 
1860  by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  annulling  that  section  of  Mc- 
Mickcn's  will  giving  this  property  to  the  uni- 
versity on  the  ground  that  the  testator  could 
not  bequeath  real  estate  in  Louisiana  to  a  for- 
eign corporation.    The  university  receives  sup- 
port from  the  city  to  the  extent  of  three- tenths 
of  a  mill  on  the  total  city  tax.    Other  gifts  have 
been  utilized  to  contract  buildings  and  to  in- 
crease the  endowment  fund.    The  total  value 
of  the  property  and  endowment  was  $3,200,000 
in  1918.     From  1858  to  1874  the  income  from 
McMicken's  estate  not  being  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  college  or  university,  the  trustees  decided 
to  wait  until  a  fund  should  accumulate  or  until 
additional  support  could  be  gained.     Thus  the 
present    University    of   Cincinnati    was  not 
founded  until  1874,  aldioueh  three  departments 
of  the  university  are  much  older,  namely,  the 
astronomical  department,  founded  in  1842;  the 
medical  department,  founded  in  1819;  the  law 
department,  founded  in  1819  (Cincinnati  Col- 
lege).   Until  1899  the  university  was  composed 
of  the   three   departments   above   named,  and 
also    the    academic    which    was    foimdcd   in 
1874.       Since     1899     the     folk>wing     depart- 
ments   have    been    added:    the    College    of 
Engineering,  offering  courses  in  civil»  electrical, 
chemical,  architectural  and  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing; the  University  Summer  School:  the  Uni- 
versity  Library;    the    Teachers*    College;   the 
University   Press;   and  the  Technical   School, 
which  furnishes  the  shops  to  the  engineering 
department    and   is    an   integral    part    of   the 
Teachers*  College,  as  also  the  College  of  Com- 
merce.   The  dental  department  and  the  Qinical 
and  Patholopcal  School  are  only  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  having  no  finan- 
cial or  other  connection  with  the  University. 
No  tuition  is  charged  to  residents  of  the  city 
of    Cincinnati    who    enter    the    university   as 
students.     The   University  of   Qncinnati  pos- 
sesses a  beautiful  location  in   Burnet  Woods 
Park,  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
city.    Its  government  is  by  a  board  of  directors 
appointed  for  six  vears  by  the  mayor  of  Cin- 
cinnati.   The  intellectual  fife  of  the  university 
finds   expression   in   the  publication   of   many 
memoirs,  and  monographs  on  literary  and  scien- 
tific subjects  through  the  very  important  de- 
partment of  the  universitv  that  has  been  recently 
established,    namely,    the   University    Press, 
These  contributions  to  knowledge  in  the  form 
of  an  annual  volume  of  universitv  bulletins  are 
distributed  by  exchange  all  over  the  world.  The 
total  value  of  the  scientific  apparatus  is  about 
$190,000;  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
University  Library,  in  addition  to  80,000  pam- 
phlets, is  88,1(X).    The  teaching  corps  numbers 
271  and  the  students  2,922. 

CINCINNATI  ANTICLINE.  In  the 
period  of  disturbance  which  marked  the  close 
of  Ordovician  time  in  North  America,  the  lime- 
stones deposited  during  the  Trenton  Epoch  in 
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the  interior  sea  that  covered  most  of  what  is 
now  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  forced  up,  on 
a  line  running  through  southern  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  in  a  low,  broad  arch.  This  arch 
is  called  the  Cincinnati  Anticline.  It  has  been 
of  much  economic  importance  from  its  having 
contained  great  reservoirs  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas,  the  latter  now  approaching  exhaus- 
tion.   See  Obdovictan  System  ;  Trenton  Stage. 

CINCINNATI  ZOOLOGICAL  GAR- 
DENS,  founded  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Erkenbrecher,  were  opened  to  the 
public  18  Sept.  1875.  There  existed  in  the 
city  a  society  of  acclimatization,  and  it  was  at 
a  meeting  of  this  body,  30  June  1873,  that  the 
matter  of  instituting  a  zoological  park  was  first 
agitated,  followed  by  the  formation  of  an  in- 
fluential stock  company.  The  gardens  embrace 
60  acres  of  ground  diversified  with  valleys  and 
undulating  plains,  covered  with  verdure  and 
tree  growth,  about  three  miles  from  Fountain 
Square,  the  city  centre,  in  a  group  of  pic- 
turesque hills  in  a  charming  suburb.  The  col- 
lection of  animals  averages  over  500  mammals, 
1,200  birds  and  125  reptiles,  including  fine  speci- 
mens of  lion,  buffalo,  polar  bear,  giraffe,  zebu, 
elephant,  python  and  alligator.  The  condition 
of  the  collection,  the  attractive  buildings,  fine 
structures  of  pleasing  designs  erected  in  iron 
and  stone,  the  exceptional  beauty  and-  taste  of 
the  landscape  gardening,  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  grounds,  the  care  displayed  and 
success  achieved  with  the  animals  and  birds, 
rank  this  institution  as  second  to  none.  Under 
pood  management  it  has  become  a  self-sustain- 
ing as  well  as  an  excellent  paying  proposition 
without  any  detriment  to  its  valuable  educa- 
tional advantages. 

CINCINNATUS,     Lucius    QuinctiuB,    a 

patrician  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Roman  republic:  b.  about  519  b.c.  The  legend 
which  makes  him  the  beau-ideal  of  the  virtuous 
Roman  is  as  follows:  The  Romans  of  his  day 
were  weakened  by  dissensions  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians;  the  warlike  i^quians, 
after  making  harassing  incursions  into  their 
territory,  succeeded  at  last  in  surrounding  the 
Roman  army  under  the  consul  Minucius  in  the 
wooded  grounds  of  Mount  Al.c^dus.  In  despair 
the  Roman  senators  went  to  Cincinnatus,  offer- 
ing him  the  dictatorship.  The  messengers  found 
him  at  the  plow.  Reluctantly  he  accepted  the 
office.  He  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  army  from 
its  perilous  position,  and  marched  to  Rome 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  farm,  whence  he  was  again  called, 
at  the  age  of  80,  to  resume  the  dictatorship,  to 
oppose  the  machinations  of  Spurius  Maelius, 
and  prevent  a  civil  war  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing. 

CINEMATOGRAPH,  kln-^-mat'o-graf 
(Gr.  Kivfjfia^  •movement,*  from  K/vriv,  «to 
move*),  an  ingenious  instrument  introduced 
about  1895  by  two  brothers  Lumi^re  of  Lyons, 
and  founded  on  the  same  principle  as  Edison's 
kinetoscope  —  th<5  persistence  of  vision.  The 
characteristic  part  of  the  instrument  is  a  sensi- 
tive photographic  film  or  band  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  broad  and  from  50  feet  long 
upwards,  and  which  is  exposed  in  a  cinemato- 
graph camera.  In  this  instrument  the  band 
passes  from  the  drum  on  which  it  is  wound 
around   a   series  of   compensating  drums  into 


position  behind  the  camera  lens.  This  lens  is 
equipped  with  a  shutter  which  opens  16  times 
in  one  second,  remaining  open  usually  about 
one  one-hundredth  of  a  second,  although  this 
time  must  be  much  reduced  for  quick  move- 
ments like  those  of  a  trotting  horse.  During 
the  time  when  the  shutter  is  closed  the  film  is 
pulled  forward  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  pre- 
senting a  new  surface  for  the  succeeding  ex- 
posure. The  entire  mechanism  is  worked  by 
turning  a  crank-handle  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
two  turns  per  second.  After  exposure  the 
film  is  developed  by  the  tank  method  and 
wound  for  drying  upon  a  large  drum.  In 
order  to  produce  positives  from  these  nega- 
tives a  second  sentitive  film  is  exposed  be- 
neath it  in  a  suitable  apparatus  and  duly  de- 
veloped. If  desired  the  positive  may  be  con- 
ventionally colored  by  hand;  the  pictures  are 
too  small  to  be  colored  in  detail.  The  cine- 
matograph proper  is  a  projecting  lantern  ar- 
ranged to  show  the  film  pictures  in  rapid  suc- 
cession enlarged  upon  a  screen.  Besides  the 
customary  combination  of  the  brilliant  light 
and  lenses  which  constitute  a  projecting  lan- 
tern, the  cinematograph  is  characterized  by  a 
delicately  adjusted  apparatus  for  advancing  the 
film  picture  by  picture  in  jerky  fashion  past  the 
aperture  behind  the  lenses  at  the  rate  of  16  per 
second,  and  a  shutter  which  opens  when  the 
film  is  stationary  and  closes  while  it  is  moved 
onward.  The  periods  while  the  shutter  is  closed 
are  so  brief  that  the  eye  fails  to  note  it,  the 
previous  picture  persisting  upon  the  retina  of 
the  eye  until  the  next  picture  appears  on  the 
screen.  Upon  the  skill  with  which  this  delicate 
mechanism  is  regulated  depends  the  steadiness, 
or  freedom  from  flicker,  of  the  view  on  the 
screen.  Unfortunately  the  lenses  which  con- 
dense or  concentrate  the  light  used  for  project- 
ing also  condense  the  heat  rays,  and  the  film 
being  of  celluloid  is  quickly  ignited  if  the  wind- 
ing reels  pause  when  the  shutter  is  open.  Four 
or  five  seconds  exposure  to  the  concentrated 
rays  is  enough  to  start  a  conflagration,  often 
with  the  most  serious  consequences.  Recently 
several  effective  automatic  fire  prevention  de- 
vices have  been  introduced  and  the  newer  cine- 
matographs have  this  very  necessary  protection. 

The  moving  mechanism  for  the  film  is  oper- 
ated generally  by  hand,  as  with  the  cinemato- 
graph camera,  but  in  some  machines  a  small 
electric  motor  is  attached.  However,  the  hand 
mechanism  is  much  to  be  preferred  if  an  expert 
operator  is  to  be  had,  as  he  can  gauge  the  speed 
by  the  actual  effect  on  the  screen  and  thus 
compensate  for  any  deviations  in  the  speed  with 
which  the  original  film  was  made. 

The  average  length  of  the  commercial  ex- 
hibition cinematograph  film  is  from  600  to  1,000 
feet,  requiring  from  10  to  16  minutes  for  its 
presentation  on  the  screen.  Some  extended 
subjects  occupy  three  reels,  or  3,000  feet,  and 
require  50  minutes  for  a  presentation.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  smooth  production  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  on  the  screen  that  the  individual 
pictures  appear  at  the  rate  of  16  per  second. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  negative 
should  have  been  exposed  at  the  same  rate. 
For  instance,  very  interesting  pictures  showing 
the  growth  and  blossoming  of  a  plant  have 
been  produced  by  making  the  exposures  at  in- 
tervals longer  or  shorter  —  an  hour,  or  even 
a  day  between.     The  film  thus  obtained  in  a 
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period  stretching  over  months  is  shown  in  a 
few  minutes  on  the  screen,  and  the  actual  mo- 
tion of  the  plant  as  it  grows  is  witnessed  by 
tlie  audience.  This  latitude  in  the  time  within 
which  a  film  may  be  exposed  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  the  production  of  marvel  or  trick 
pictures,  the  camera  being  stopped  while  changes 
are  made  and  started  again  to  make  sudi 
record  as  is  desired.  The  continuous  exhibi- 
tion of  the  film  presents  the  illusion  that  the 
picture  presented  was  also  a  continuous  event. 
Consult  Bennett,  C.  N..  <The  Handbook  of 
Kinematography>  (London  1911);  Hopwood, 
H.  v.,  ^Hopwood's  Living  Pictures*  (London 
1915)  ;  Hulfish,  D.  S.,  < Motion  Picture  Work> 
(Chicago  1913) ;  Jones,  B.  E.,  <How  to  Make 
and  Operate  Moving  Pictures^  (New  York 
1916);  Talbot,  F.  A.,  ^Practical  Cine- 
matography' (London  1913). 

CINERARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Asteracece,  composed  of  about  25  spe- 
cies, natives  of  South  Africa.  The  plants  com- 
monly in  cultivation  under  this  name  were  for- 
merly placed  in  the  genus  Cineraria  but  are 
now  generally  referred  to  the  vast  genus 
Senecio.  The  cultivated  forms  have  been  de- 
rived from  Senecio  cruentus,  native  of  the 
Canaiy  Islands.  They  have  large  hairy  leaves 
and  dense  clusters  of  heads  of  white,  blue, 
pink  and  reddish  flowers.  They  are  exten- 
sively grown  by  florists  as  pot-plants,  and  by 
careful  breeding  a  large  number  of  varieties 
have  been  obtained. 

CINERARY  URNS,  urns  In  which  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited  after  the  body 
was  burned.  Many  Greek  and  Roman  urns  are 
in  a  high  style  of  art,  and  are  formed  of  bronze, 
marble,  glass  or  pottery  ware.    See  Burial. 

CINGALESE.    See  Singhalese. 

CINNA,  sin'^,  Lucius  Cornelius,  Roman 
patrician,  associate  of  Marius  and  leader  of  the 
popular  party,  during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in 
the  East.  In  86  B.c  he  was  elected  consul 
along  with  Octavius,  and  in  violation  of  his 
oath  to  Sulla  he  attempted  to  overpower  the 
Senate  and  to  procure  the  recall  of  Marius  and 
his  party  from  banishment.  In  the  contest 
which  ensued  he  was  defeated  by  his  colleague 
and  driven  Irom  the  city.  His  office  thus  be- 
came vacant,  and  the  Senate  appointed  another 
consul  in  his  stead.  He  soon  returned,  how- 
ever, along  with  Marius,  and  laid  siege  to 
Rome.  The  Senate  was  forced  to  capitulate; 
but  while  the  votes  of  the  people  were  being 
taken  for  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  against 
Marius  he  broke  into  the  city,  massacred  the 
friends  of  Sulla  and  allowed  his  partisans  to 
commit  frightful  excesses.  He  was  consul  for 
the  next  three  years ;  but  Sulla,  having  brought 
the  Mithridatic  War  to  a  close,  resolved  (84 
B.C.)  to  return  to  Italy  to  inflict  condign  punish- 
ment on  his  enemies.  Cinna  prepared  to  resist 
him  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  prematurely 
slain  by  a  mutiny  among  his  own  troops. 

CINNABAR,  sin'n^-bar,  red  sulphide  oi 
mercury,  HgS.  The  native  cinnabar  occuis  in 
earthy,  granular  and  massive  forms,  and  also 
.in  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  sys- 
tem. It  is  red,  not  infrequently  with  a  brown- 
ish or  leaden  cast.  Its  hardness  is  from  2  to 
2.5  and  its  specific  gravity  from  8  to  8.2. 
Artificial  cinnabar,  formed  by  subliming  a  mix- 


ture of  sulphur  and  mercury,  is  brighter  in 
color  than  the  native  mineral,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  purity,  and  is  laiown  in 
commerce  as  ^vermilion.'  Cinnabar  is  the  prin- 
cipal ore  of  mercury,  and  large  deposits  of  it 
occur  at  Almaden,  Spain,  at  Idria  in  Camiola, 
at  New  Almaden,  Csd.,  and  in  certain  parts  ot 
ChmsL  and  Japan.  When  it  is  roasted  the  sul- 
phur burns  awav  and  metallic  mercury  dbtils 
off  and  is  condensed  in  earthenware  vessels. 
For  a  discussion  of  various  ancient  references 
to  cinnabar,  consult  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  16  May  1903,  p.  747. 

CINNAMIC,  sinVmik,  ACID,  an  acid 
which  exists  in  the  free  state  in  the  balsams 
of  Tolu  and  Peru,  in  liquid  storax  and  in  gum 
benzoin.  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  slender 
needle-like  crystals,  and  large  transparent 
prisms,  melting  at  270**  F.  When  oil  of  cinna- 
mon is  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen 
and  deposits  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid,  which  are 
colorless  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether 
and  boiling  water,  but  sparingly  soluble  m  cold 
water.  It  is  not  of  anjr  importance  in  the  arts 
and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  acid 
corresponding  to  oil  of  cmnamon.  This  oil  is 
the  aldehyde  of  cinnamic  acid  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C»HsOs.  Though  isomeric 
with  oil  of  cassia  it  has  a  slightly  different 
flavor,  and  is  much  more  expensive.  Both  of 
these  oils  are  employed  in  medicine  as  aromatic 
stimulants,  but  chiefly  as  pleasant  adjuncts  to 
disguise  the  taste  of  nauseous  drugs.  From  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  the  cinnamic  acid  and 
oil  of  cinnamon  are  related  to  benzoic  acid  and 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Oxidizing  agents  con- 
vert it  first  into  benzaldehyde  and  then  into 
benzoic  acid.  It  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form 
hydrocinnamic  acid. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  one  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples in  many  of  the  balsams  and  enjoys  an 
excellent  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis and  chronic  ulcerative  processes.  It  is 
a  marked  stimulant  to  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  and  has  been  very  widely  used  in 
the  form  of  an  emulsion  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  joints.  It  is  prepared  in 
quantity  by  keeping  one  part  of  benzaldehyde, 
one  part  of  acetyl  chloride  and  three  parts  of 
sodium  acetate  at  a  temperature  of  320  F.  for 
24  hours. 

CINNAMOMUM,  a  tropical  genus  of 
plants  of  the  laurel  family,  natives  of  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  islands.  The  genus  numbers  up- 
ward of  50  species,  all  possessing  aromatic 
volatile  oils  that  make  them  valuable  articles 
of  commerce.  Cinnamon  proper  is  the  prepared 
bark  of  C.  seylanicum;  culiwan  birk  comes 
from  the  C,  culiwan,  and  cassia  bark  from  C. 
cassia.  The  best  known  American  relative,  al- 
though not  of  the  same  genus,  is  sassafras. 
See  Cassia;  Cinnamon;  Lavuel. 

CINNAMON,  the  bark  of  the  under 
branches  of  a  species  of  laurel  (Cinnamomum 
Meylanicum),  which  is  chiefly  found  in  Ceylon, 
but  grows  also  in  Malabar  a'nd  other  parts  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  20 
or  30  feet.  Its  leaves  are  oval,  the  flowers  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  color  and  the  fruit  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  an  acorn.  There  arc  two  prin- 
cipal seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the  Ceylonese 
bark  the  cinnamon-trees.  The  first  of  these 
commences  in  April,  and  the  last  in  November; 
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the  former  being  ih^  cipher  is  Sjk  great  crop 
is  obtained.  .  JBii^il  ;^P$JLa££.JarDranches  of 
three  year^T  grdwth  t}/m  k\tt^KWn,  and  the  out- 
side p«Hfck  of.  the  bark  is  scrapeti  away.  The 
twiffs  -are  then  ripped  up  lengthwise  with  a 
knile  and  the  bark  is  graduall}r  loosened  till  it 
can  be  entirely  taken  off.  It  is  then  cut  into 
slices  and  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun  curls  up 
in  drying.  The  smaller  pieces,  or  *quills,*  as 
they  are  called,  are  inserted  into  the  larger  ones, 
and  these  are  afterward  tied  into  bundles.  Cin- 
namon is  examined  and  arranged  according  to 
its  quality  by  persons  who,  for  this  purpose,  are 
obliged  to  taste  and  chew  it.  This  is  a  very 
troublesome  and  disagreeable  office,  few  per- 
sons being  able  to  hold  out  more  than  two  or 
three  days  successively.  After  this  examina- 
tion, the  bundles  are  made  up  to  a  length  of 
about  four  feet  and  a  weight  of  about  88  pounds 
each.  From  the  roots  of  the  trees  numerous 
offsets  shoot  up.  These,  when  they  have  at- 
tained the  height  of  about  10  feet,  are  cut  down 
and  barked,  being  then  about  the  thickness  of 
a  common  walking-stick.  The  cinnamon  which 
they  yield  is  mudi  finer  than  any  other.  In 
Ceylon  the  cinnamon-trees  are  said  to  be  so 
common  as  to  be  used  for  fuel  and  other  do- 
mestic purposes.  The  smell  of  cinnamon,  par- 
ticularly of  the  thinnest  pieces,  is  delightfully 
fragrant,  and  its  taste  pungent  and  aromatic, 
with  considerable  sweetness  and  astringency.  If 
infused  in  boiling  water  in  a  covered  vessel  it 
gives  out  much  of  its  grateful  flavor  and  forms 
an  agreeable  liauid.  An  oil  is  extracted  from 
cinnamon,  which  is  heavier  than  water.  This 
is  prepared  in  Ceylon,  and  almost  wholly  from 
the  small  and  broken  pieces.  It  is  made,  bow- 
ever,  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  oil  of 
cassia  is  generally  substituted  for  it ;  indeed,  the 
cassia  bark  is  often  substituted  for  cinnamon,  to 
which  it  has  some  resemblance,  although  in  its 

?ualities  it  is  much  weaker.  The  leaves,  the 
ruit  and  the  root  of  the  cinnamon  plant  all 
yield  oil  of  considerable  value.  ^  That  from  the 
fruit  is  highly  fragrant,  of  thick  consistency, 
and  in  Ceylon  was  formerly  made  into  candles 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  king. 

The  oil  of  cinnamon  consists  mainly  of  cin- 
namic  aldehyde,  C»HaO,  which,  when  pure,  is 
colorless.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
oxygen  and  is  converted  into  cinnamic  add 
(q.v.). 

Various  forms  of  cinnamon  have  been  used 
for  many  years  in  medicine  as  flavoring  agents 
and  as  carminatives.  As  cinnamon  is  rich  in 
volatile  oils,  the  action  of  the  drug  resembles 
the  action  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  other  volatile  oils  (q.v.).  The 
active  principle  in  the  oil  is  an  aldehyde  of  cin- 
namic acid,  and  its  antiseptic  and  antisps^smodic 
action  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  cinnamic  alde- 
hyde. 

.  CINNAMON  FERN,  a  fern,  Osmunda 
cinnamomea,  so  called  from  the  cinnamon  color 
of  the  sporangia.  The  plant  has  been  known  to 
reach  the  height  of  11%  feet.  It  is  frequent  in 
boggy  places  from  Florida  and  Mexico  north 
to  Minnesota  and  Newfoundland,  and  occurs 
also  in  Asia  and  Brazil.    See  Osmunda. 

CINNAMON  OIL,  an  essential  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  bark  of  the  Cinnamomum  Zey- 
lanicum,  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  tree.  The  yield 
is  from  one-halt  to  1  per  cent.    It  is  of  a  bright 


yellow  color,  which  gradually  darkens.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  normally 
from  70  to  77  per  cent,  with  from  4  to  8  per 
cent  of  eugenol.  When  pure  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.020  to  1.035.  It  is  often  adulter- 
ated, however,  by  an  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
the  leaves  with  bark  from  the  root.  The  chief 
constituent  of  this  oil  is  eugenol,  which  gives 
its  specific  flavor  to  the  oil  of  cloves.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  cinnamon  oil  gradually  absorbs 
oxygen  and  forms  a  resin  and  cinnamic  acid. 

CINNAMON-STONE,  or  ESSONITE,  a 
variety  of  grossularite  garnet,  usually  of  -a 
beautiful  cinnamon-brown,  yellowish  or  brown- 
ish-red color.  It  is  a  silicate  of  almninum  and 
calcium.  Its  name  essonite  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  esson,  inferior^  and  refers  to  its  hardness, 
7,  which  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  true  hyacinth, 
which  it  often  resembles.  It  occurs  in  isometric 
crystals,  usually  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons. 
Cinnamon-stone  from  Ceylon  is  the  finest 
known,  and  has  long  been  cut  into  gems.  Amber 
colored  specimens  are  found  at  Piedmont,  Italy, 
Phippsburg,  Me.,  and  in  Quebec,  Canada. 

CINO  DA  PISTOIA,  che'n6  d^  pes-toVa, 
Italian  jurisconsult  and  poet:  b.  Pistoia  12/0; 
d.  there, .  24  Dec.  1556.  He  ranks  among  the 
best  of  the  earlv  Italian  poets,  and  resembles 
Petrarch  more  than  any  of  the  other  predeces- 
sors of  this  poet.  His  poems  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1558  by  Pilli.  They  after- 
ward appeared  at  Venice  increased  by  a  second 
volume,  which,  however,  was  not  considered 
genuine.  The  most  complete 'edition  is  that  of 
Ciampi  (1812).  He  published  a  commentary  on 
the  first  nine  books  of  the  ^ Codex  Tustinianus^ 
in  1514. 

CINO-MARS,  sah-mar,  Henri  Coiffier  de 
Ruz^,  Marquis  de,  French  courtier:  b.  1620; 
d.  Lyons,  12  Sept.  1642.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
was  presented  at  court  by  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
and  soon  obtained  the  favor  of  Louis  XIII,  to 
whom  he  became  master  of  the  horse.  Chafing 
at  the  restraint  under  which  Richelieu  held  him 
and  sunbitious  of  political  power,  he  framed  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  carainal,  of  which 
the  king  himself  and  his  brother,  Gaston,  Due 
d'Orleans.  were  members.  But  Louis  was 
weak  ana  fickle,  Gaston  perfidious  and  Riche- 
lieu not  the  man  to  be  put  down  by  a  youth 
just  turned  20.  Cinq-Mars  was  delivered  up 
to  the  cardinal  and  betieaded  at  Lyons  with  his 
friend,  the  councillor  De  Thou.  Consult  Bas- 
serie,  <La  conjuration  de  Cinq-Mars*  (Paris 
1896) ;  Bazin,  A.  de  R.,  ^Histoire  de  France 
sous  Louis  XIII>  (Paris  1846). 

CINQ-MARS.  <anq-Mars,>  by  Alfred  de 
Vipiy,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  French  his- 
toric novels.  Published  in  1826,  it  showed  unmis- 
takable traces  of  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  was  an  immediate  success.  The  novel 
deals  with  that  important  and  interesting  period 
of  French  history  which  culminated  in  the  sway 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  minister  of  Louis 
XIII.  It  is  Richelieu,  more  than  the  favorite 
of  the  king,  Cinq-Mars,  who  is  the  central 
figure  of  the  story.  The  author  does  not  keep 
very  strictly  to  the  historic  facts  and  misrep- 
resents to  a  great  extent  the  characters  which 
he  portrays.  For  de  Vigny,  Richelieu  is  a 
symbol  of  ambition,  while  de  Thou,  the  de- 
voted follower  of  Cinq-Mars,  is  the  type  of  the 
friend.    Even  the  minor  characters  of  the  book 
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are  treated  according  to  the  preconceived  idea 
of  the  author.  The  novel  is  thus  a  curious 
mixture  of  history  and  fiction.  But  in  spite  of 
the  falseness  of  die  historic  treatment  there  is 
much  in  the  novel  which  explains  and  in  a  way 
justifies  its  wide  popularity.  There  was  a  great 
revival  of  interest  in  the  past  at  the  time 
the  book  was  written,  and  no  other  period 
perhaps,  was  so  full  of  dramatic  incidents  ana 
gave  such  opportunities  for  character  study  as 
that  of  the  administration  of  Richelieu.  Again, 
the  lyric  note  of  the  novel  is  admirable.  The 
picture  in  the  opening  chapter  of  beautiful 
and  peaceful  Touraine.  where  the  author  him- 
self was  born  and  wnich  he  knew  well  and 
loved,  together  with  i>assages  of  similar  charm 
and  beauty,  such  as  the  description  of  the 
chateau  of  Chambord,  are  veritable  poetic 
gems  —  and,  after  all.  was  not  Alfred  de  Vigny 
primarily  a  poet  ?  The  reader  will  gladly  over- 
look the  historical  inaccuracies,  which  were 
intentional,  and  will  forgive  the  rather  poor 
psychology  of  the  characters  for  the  sake  of 
the  spirited  and  entertaining  story  and  the 
passages  of  exquisite  description. 

Raymond  Weeks, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Liter ch 
tures,  Columbia  University. 

CINQUE  PACE,  sTnk  pis,  a  kind  of  grave^ 
stately  dance,  in  which  the  steps  were  regulated 
by  the  number  5. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  seven  ports  of  England, 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex — Dover, 
Sandwich,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Romney,  Winchel- 
sea  and  Rye.  They  were  originally  only  five, 
the  two  latter  having  been  declared  ports  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  institution^  hence  the  name 
cinque,  five.  The  precise  designation  of  these- 
seven  localities  is  'The  Cinque  Ports  and  the 
Two  Ancient  Towns,*  the  last  named  being 
Winchelsea  and  Rye.  They  were  granted  spe- 
cial privileges  by  the  later  Saxon  and  earlier 
Norman  kings,  on  condition  of  providing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ships  during  war,  there  being 
no  permanent  English  navy  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  ports  are,  collec- 
tively, in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lord  warden, 
whose  ofHce,  though  the  salary  is  £3,000  a  year, 
is  little  more  than  a  sinecure.  Consult  Burrows, 
<The  Cinque  Ports >  (in  < Historic  Towns 
Series  0. 

CINQUECENTO,  ching-kwe-chen'tdv  in 
Italian,  500,  an  abbreviation  for  mille  cinque- 
cento,  or  1,500.  The  term  is  used  to  designate 
the  art  styles  of  the  16th  century,  or  such  as 
were  developed  about,  or  after,  1500.  In  like 
manner  the  terms  trecento  and  quatrocento  de- 
note art  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The 
Cinquecento  is  the  period  of  the  hi^est  perfec- 
tion of  the  arts  of  the  Revival  or  Renaissance. 

CINQUEFOIU  afiUc'foil.  (1)  In  botany, 
a  species  of  the  genus  Potentilla  of  the  Rose 
family,  closely  allied  to  the  strawberry.  There 
are  about  300  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  175 
of  them  occurring  in  North  America,  scattered 
throughont  the  continent.  In  northern  New 
England  the  shrubbery  cinquefoil  (Dasiphora 
fruticosa)  is  a  troublesome  weed.  The  name 
of  the  genus  is  from  Latin  pot  ens  (powerful), 
from  the  supposed  powerful  medicinal  virtues 
of  some  of  the  species. 
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^r  and  nier^ij,^,^n^^nt  in  the 
^ia^^SJSmf*^§i¥^  fotiated  divi- 
sions, often  seenrP'^flNiKl^'Windc/its.  In  her- 
aldry, it  m&ns  a  five-petalled  'c0rohSh>bome 
without  a  stalk  and  full-faced. 

CINTRA,  sen'tr^  Portugal,  a  town  in  the 
province  Estremadura,  15  miles  northwest  of 
Lisbon,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Cintra. 
The  country  around  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  climate  mild  and  agreeable.  On  these  ac- 
counts it  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  who  have  here  their 
quintas  or  country  houses.  Gntra  is  celebrated 
for  the  convention  entered  into  there  in  1808, 
by  which  the  French,  after  their  defeat  at  Vi- 
meira,  were  not  only  permitted  to  leave  Portu- 
gal, but  were  conveyed  to  France  with  their 
arms,  artillery  and  property.    Pop.  4^46. 

CIOTAT,  sy-d-ta.  La,  France,  a  seaport, 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, 15  miles  southeast  of  Marseilles.  It 
has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  productions  of 
the  district.  The  yards  and  workshops  of  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  Company  employ  about 
3,000  hands.  The  town,  surrounded  by  its  old 
ramparts,  consists  of  well-built  houses  and 
spacious,  well-paved  streets.  The  surrounding 
district  yields  wine,  oil,  oranges,  etc.  Pop. 
9,975. 

CIPHER,  a  kind  of  monogram,  in  which 
the  initials  of  a  person  or  persons  are  inter- 
twined with  each  other. 

CIPHER    DISPATCHES.      See    Ciphq 

Writimg. 

CIPHER  WRITING,  a  method  of  sending 
important  intelligence  in  a  manner  so  effectually 
disguised  that  only  those  for  whom  the  com- 
munication is  intended  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  is  written.  Till  comparatively 
recent  years  diplomats,  statesmen  and  military 
or  naval  commanders  were  the  principal  per- 
sons compelled  by  circumstances  to' keep  tndr 
affairs  or  their  intended  movements  shrouded 
in  secrecy.  So  long  as  there  was  not  regular 
postal  service  important  letters  were  sent  by 
courier,  and  thus  the  weightiest  secrets  were 
often  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  inclined  to  be 
dishonest  Before  the  spread  of  education,  and 
at  a  time  when  few  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
any  other  language  than  their  own,  to  in£te  a 
letter  or  dispatda  in  a  foreign  tongue  was 
usually  ample  protection  against  a  surreptitious 
prying  into  its  contents.  But  this  safeguard  has 
broken  down,  and  it  became  necessary  for  all 
who  did  not  want  their  correspondence  known 
to  interested  parties  to  contrive  some  means  of 
communicating  with  the  pen  that  would  defy 
scrutiny. 

Hence  there  came  into  extensive  use  the  art 
of  writing  in  cipher,  called  also  cryptography. 
from  the  Greek  words  KpvirrSc,  'secret,*  and 
/p^etv^  «to  write.*  Under  this  term  are  in- 
cluded all  private  alphabets  or  systems  of 
characters  for  the  safe  transmission  of  secrets. 
A  popular  cipher  for  ordinary  purposes  is  found 
by  ,usii^  the  alphabet  in  an  inverted  order, 
taking  Z  for  A,  Y  for  B,  X  for  C  and  so  on. 
When  it  is  only  desired  to  write  a  cryptogram, 
and  not  print  it,  such  other  characters  may  be 
used  as  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  corre- 
spondents, or  the  alphabet  may  be  transposed  in 
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other  ways.  A  figured  cipher  is  one  in  which 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  numbered  and 
these  numbers  compose  the  cryptogram.  To 
ensure  secrecy  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
the  particular  series  of  numbers  chosen  shall 
be  known  only  to  those  who  use  the  cipher. 
Another  plan  consists  in  choosing  a  certain 
book  — a  dictionary  appears  to  have  been  the 
favorite  —  and  by  a  simple  citation  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  page,  of  the  column  and  of  the  line, 
sentences  were  constricted,  the  key  to  which 
was  extremely  difficult  of  dSscovery  by  one  not 
in  the  secret. 

As  the  number  of  different  dictionaries  was 
necessarily  limited,  however,  the  mystery  could 
usually  be  solved  by  any  one  willing  to  devote 
time  and  patience  to  hunting  up  the  particular 
one  adopted.  Various  other  books  have  been 
similarly  used,  such  as  spelling  books,  and  even 
the  Bible;  but  thesQ  systems  are  cumbersome, 
and  were  all  more  or  less  open  to  detection. 
From  a  few  rules,  as  for  instance,  that  in  Eng- 
lish e  is  the  letter  which  most  frequently  occurs, 
and  the  the  most  common  word,  the  whole 
might  generally  be  deduced.  The  task  of  de- 
tecting cipher  methods  is  rendered  much  more 
difficult  when  false  characters,  which  are  not 
to  be  counted,  have  been  interspersed  through- 
out the  cipher.  A  curious  explanation  of  the 
process  of  unraveling  a  cipher  is  given  in  Poe's 
story  of  the  ^ Gold-Bug.^  ^  Still,  with  devices 
such  as  these,  more  or  less  ingenious,  the  wodd 
was  fain  to  be  content  tmtil  the  advent  of 
telegraphy.  Immediately  a  new  want  made 
itself  felt.  If  the  mail  was  slow,  it  afforded 
privacy,  but  the  contents  of  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage are  of  necessity  known  to  others  besides 
the  sender  and  the  receiver.  So  the  minister, 
the  banker  and  the  merchant  soon  began  to 
send  cipher  despatches.  It  was  quickly  discov- 
ered, however,  that  existing  methods  of  cipher 
writing  were  unadapted  to  telegraphy;  the 
costliness  of  the  new  invention  necessitated 
brevity;  and  thus  it  was  not  long  before  there 
went  whirling  over  the  wire  messages  of  10 
words  that,  properly  deciphered,  included  from 
30  to  50.  Cryptography  became  a  recognized 
calling,  requiring  thought,  labor  and  inventive 
skill.  A  great  proportion  of  commercial  mes- 
sages —  orders  to  buy  and  sell  and  the  like  — 
are  similar  in  their  terms,  and  hence  it  is  that  a 
single  word  representing  three  or  four  words 
in  frequent  use  is  the  plan  on  which  our'present 
cable  ciphers  are  based,  whereby  there  is  annu- 
ally a  large  saving  in  expense.  Then,  too,  as 
trade  increased  and  competition  became  fierce, 
every  firm  wanted  or  needed  its  own  cipher  sys- 
tem, distinct  from  any  other.  Hence  there  is 
a  vast  number  of  ciphers  in  use  in  every  great 
commercial  centre  such  as  New  York  or  Lon- 
don. There  are  firms  which  specialize  in  the 
preparation  of  ciphers  or  'cable  codes*  contain- 
ing from  50  to  many  thousands  of  words.  The 
International  Office  of  the  Telegraph  Adminis- 
trations in  Bern,  Switzeriand,  published  an 
•Official  Vocabulary  for  Telegrams  in  Precon- 
certed Language*  (1899-1901').  In  1903,  how- 
ever, it  was  internationally  decided  that  after 
July  1904,  all  cotnbinations  of  letters  tnat  do 
not  exceed  10  will  pass  as  one  cipher  word, 
•provided  that  it  is  pronounceable,  or  that  it  is 
taken  from  the  following  languages:  English, 
French,^  German,  Dutch,  Spanish^  Portuguese 
or    Latin.*     This    concession    widened   enor- 
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mously  the  scope  of  admissible  words  and 
huge,  complicated^  codes  sprang  into  existence. 
From  the  volume  issued  by  the  Lieber  Code,  for 
instance,  it  is  claimed  that  100,000,000  combina- 
tion ciphers  can  be  devised.  The  ^Simplex 
Cryptograph*  (Providence,  R.  I.,  1902)  is  a 
small  book,  giving  over  50,000  numbered  cipher 
words  with  a  *key*  to  each  one.  In  this,  e.g.. 
the  number  33,458  can  be  expressed  by  the  word 
•post,*  and  50,551  by  the  word  •vary.* 

The  cipher  codes  of  the  State  Department  a^ 
Washington  and  those  of  other  governments 
are  frequently  changed.  The  special  code  is 
entrusted  to  the  personal  custody  of  diplomatic 
officials  embarking  on  a  mission,  who  retain 
possession  of  it  and  destroy  it  if  their  lives  are 
endangered.  The  imprisonment  of  the  United 
States  Minister  Conger,  in  Peking,  in  1900, 
caused  the  cipher  to  figure  conspicuously  in  in* 
temational  relations.  China  objected  to  the 
transmission  of  cipher  dispatches,  but  subse- 
quently withdrew  her  obiection.  She  was  ac- 
cused of  having  obtained  surreptitious  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  the  United  States  cipher 
code. 

For  private  individuals  desiring  to  commu- 
nicate in  cipher  by  letters  through  the  post  it 
is  easier  to  devise  a  code  of  26  letters  or  signs 
representing  the  alphabet.  To  avoid  unauthor- 
ized deciphering  of  the  message,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  separate  the  words  into  their  natural 

groups  of  letters;  thus  instead  of  arranging 
le  signs  or  letters  representing,  say,  •Come 
and  see  me,*  place  them  in  this  fashion:  com 
eandse  erne.*  Instead  of  having  a  certain  sisa. 
or  letter  invariably  represent  the  same  letter,  it 
is  safer  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  sentence  of  26 
letters  and  place  them  under  the  26  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Such  a  code  can  easily  be  carried 
in  the  memory.  The  following  example  of 
such  a  cipher,  taken  from  a  booK  published  in 
London,  will  explain:  •Hush  Money,  by 
Charles  H.  Ross,  Esq.*  By  placing  these  letters 
under  the  alphabet  we  get  H*A;  U-"B;  S=0; 
H'*'D ;  M=E,  and  so  on.    Hence» 

Ohs  ya  h  sych.  oayarsa  rr  loucys  syms, 
Osrh  srore  rrhmu  n  amsmsmah  emshyr  stuns, 

could  only  be  deciphered  by  the  receiver  as 

Par  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  iwblic  view. 
Prom  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew. 

Another  method,  absolutely  undecipherable  by 
any  ^outsider  *  is  to  adopt  a  method  of  number- 
ing somewhat  as  follows :  I^ore  all  vowels,  h, 
y  and  w,  or  invent  separate  signs  for  them,  using 
these  only  where  absolutely  necessary;  then 
replace  the  consonants  with  figures  like  this: 
L=l;  N=2;  M-3;  R=^;  F  and  V-5;  P  and 
B-6;  T,  TH  and  D-7;  SH  and  CH«8;  K  and 
C  (hard)=9;  S,  Z  and  C  (soft)=0.  From  this 
can  be  made  93275837344^KMNDFCHM 
TM  RR:  *Come  and  fetch  me  to-morrow.* 
This  system  is  specially  adapted  for  writing 
numbers  by  words :  Ignoring  vowels,  h,  y  and 
w,  Kansas=9200;  Smith=037;  London«-1272 ; 
Calif  omia-=91542 ;  127==«land» ;  894=^sugar.* 
The  same  code  can  also  be  used  to  commit  a 
number  of  figures  to  memory:  If  it  is  desirable 
to  remember  the  number  746,527,682 ;  this  gives, 
in  code,  the  letters  DRPFNDPSHN.  By  in- 
serting vowels  between  these  consonants,  the 
sentence  can  be  made,  *Drop  off  and  push  on  * 
By  mentally  repeating  the  sentence  each  con- 
sonantal sound  suggests  a  figure,  hence  746,- 
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527,682.  By  using  figures  for  letters  and  vice- 
versa,  the  telephone  number  ^Central  3277* 
would  read:  *02741  Mandate*  The  conso- 
nants must  be  used  phonetically,  as  in  stenog- 
raphy, regarding  the  'c*  in  central  as  *s  *  The 
introduction  of  an  occasional  Mummy  word,* 
Le.,  one  not  to  be  reckoned,  will  serve  further 
to  baffle  attempts  at  elucidation.  An  interesting 
account  of  how  the  cipher  dispatches  in  the 
Tilden  electoral  canvass  of  1876  were  deciph- 
ered by  New  York  journalists  is  given  in  The 
Tribune,  21  Nov.  1878  (Extra  No.  44). 

CIPHERS,  signs  for  numbers  (see  Nota- 
tion). They  are  either  borrowed  signs,  as  let- 
ters, with  which  the  Greeks  and  several  tribes 
of  the  north  of  Europe  designate  their  num- 
bers; or  peculiar  characters,  as  the  modem  or 
so-called  Arabic  ones,  though  the  Arabs  do  not 
use  them,  and  never  did.  The  ciphers,  such  as 
they  are  at  present,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  8,  9  and  0; 
did  not  attain  their  present  character  till  a 
pretty  late  period.  We  received  them  through 
the  Arabians  from  Hindustan.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with 
the  i> resent  system  of  ciphers,  at  least  in  its 
principles.  As  early  as  the  9th  century  ciphers 
were  used,  though  seldom,  in  France.  Not  until 
the  11th  century  did  their  use  become  common 
in  Europe. 

CIPPUS,  sip'us,  a  low  column  generally 
rectangular  and  sculptured,  and  often  bearing 
an  inscription,  used  by  the  Romans  for  various 
purposes.  Cippi  served  as  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, as  milestones  and  boundaries,  and  in 
some  cases  to  receive  the  inscribed  decrees  of 
the  Senate.  They  were  frequently  or  usually 
adorned  with  rams'  heads  supporting  festoons 
of  flowers,  figures  of  sphinxes  and  various 
mythological  subjects.  Those  serving  as  tomb- 
stones bore  the  epitaph  of  the  deceased,  includ- 
ing his  name,  the  date  of  his  birth,  death,  etc. 

CIPRIANI,  che-pr^-a'ne,  GiambattisU, 
Italian  painter  and  engraver:  b.  Pistoia  1732;  d. 
London  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  first  fellows 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  drawing  is  correct, 
his  heads  have  grace  and  loveliness,  his  colorine 
is  harmonious  and  the  general  impression  of 
his  composition  good.  Many  fine  engravings  of 
Bartolozzi  are  from  the  designs  of  Cipriani. 

CIRCARS,  ser-karz'.  The  Five  Northern, 

an  ancient  division  of  the  Madras  presidency,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Hindustan.  The  northern 
Circars  were  formerly  Chicacole,  Rajahmundry, 
Ellore,  Kondapilly  and  Guntur,  with  Masulipa- 
tam  as  the  chief  town,  but  the  districts  that 
now  correspond  most  nearly  with  them  are 
those  of  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Godavari, 
Kistna  and  Guntur.  They  were  among  the 
earliest  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  acquired  four  of  them 
in  1765  from  Mogul  Shah  AUum,  who  bestowed 
them  on  the  company  as  a  free  gift.  The  fifth, 
Guntur,  came  into  possession  of  Great  Britain 
in  1788.  Consult  history  in  ^The  Imperial 
Gazeteer  of  India>  (Vol.  X,  Oxford  1908). 

CIRCASSIA,  str-kashT-^,  a  region  in  the 
southeast  of  European  Russia,  lying  chiefly  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  partly  also  on 
the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Black 
Sea.  It  forms  part  of  the  government  of  the 
Caucasus,  including  a  ereat  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Kuban  and  the  districts  of  Sukhum 


and  Tichemomore,  but  is  not  itself  an  official 
division;  and,  indeed,  the  name  is  now  much 
less  seldom  heard  than  formerly,  since  the  coun- 
try has  been  entirely  incorporated  with  the  rest 
of  the  Russian  possessions  in  this  quarter,  and 
has  no  longer  a  separate  political  existence. 
The  whole  region  is  mountainous,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  northern  masses  or  western  off- 
>  shoots  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
culminating  heights  of  which  are  those  of 
Mount  Elbruz.  The  mountains  are  intersected 
everywhere  with  precipitous  ravines,  in  the 
deepest  hollows  of  which  flow  rock-impeded 
streams  that  occasionally  become  raging  tor- 
rents. The  chief  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the 
Kuban  and  the  Terek,  the  first  of  which  bounds 
the  territory  on  the  northeast  and  cast  sides, 
while  the  Terek  skirts  the  Circassian  limits  on 
the  southeast  side.  Circassia  is  a  beautiful 
though  rugged  country.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  often  clothed  with  thick  forests.  Its 
climate  is  temperate,  its  inhabitants  are  healthy 
and  long-lived.  There  are  few  manufactures 
and  little  trade;  but  the  valuable  oil  deposits  are 
now  being  worked. 

When  Russia  took  possession  of  this  region 
the  exodus  of  the  iimabitants  left  compara- 
tively few  Circassians  proper,  and  those  who 
remained  have  now  to  a  large  extent  lost  their 
national  peculiarities.  The  people  call  them- 
selves Adighe ;  the  Tartar  word  Tchertkess  be- 
ing a  slanderous  name  applied  to  them  as  *rob- 
bers.*  The  Circassians  were  divided  into  sev- 
eral tribes,  having  three  distinct  languages  or 
more.  Each  tribe  included  five  ranks  of  men, 
namely,  princes  or  chiefs  (Pshat) ;  nobles 
(vork) ;  middle  class  {thlofokl  or  tokavs) ; 
serfs  or  retainers  of  the  nobles,  and  slaves  — 
the  latter  beins^  prisoners  taken  in  war  or  the 
descendants  of  such.  All  classes  except  the 
slaves  were  united  into  fraternities  for  mutual 
support :  and  this  union  formed  the  real  ground- 
work of  the  government  of  the  country,  which 
was  altogether  peculiar,  being  patriarchal  in 
nature,  with  a  great  amount  of  freedom.  He- 
reditary feud,  once  prevalent,  was  latterly  al- 
most extirpated,  and  pecuniary  compensation, 
including  a  mulct  upon  manslayers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deceased's  fraternity,  was  sub- 
stituted. Crimes  of  all  degrees,  and  civil  causes, 
were  judged  either  in  general  or  local  councils; 
and  petty  offenses  by  district  judges  and  as- 
sessors. • 

The  religion  of  the  country  was  chiefly  Mos- 
lem; but  in  many  cases  it  formed  a  jumble  of 
Christian,  Jewish  and  heathen  traditions  and 
ceremonies.  In  no  case  was  it  very  strict;  al- 
though most  of  the  chief  Mohammedan  feasts 
and  fasts  were  pretty  well  observed.  The 
morals  of  the  people  were  good.  Great  crime? 
were  rare;  and  such  as  have  their  sources  in 
poverty  with  one  class  and  avarice  in  the  other 
were  not  common,  for  property  was  little  cov- 
eted, and  money  was  scarcely  known.  The 
commerce  of  presents  was  universal;  few  or 
none  were  very  rich,  and  there  were  no  miser- 
ably poor  at  all.  There  was  no  tenure  of  land 
in  Qrcassia  except  what  immediate  possession, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  gives. 

Agriculture  is  still  in  a  rude  state,  but  the 
produce  of  the  tilled  lands  is  considerable 
and  exceeds  ^  local  wants.  The  forests  yield 
great  quantities  of  fine  wood,  including:  oak 
and  all  our  own  best  species  of  timber  trees. 
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with  Tin  the  southern  regions)  boxwood,  etc. 
The  cnief  grain  is  millet;  but  barley,  oats  and 
a  little  wheat  are  also  raised.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  goats,  sheep  and  oxen. 

The  Circassians,  male  and  female,  are  a 
well- formed  and  handsome  race.  The  males  are 
highly  prized  as  warriors  by  the  Russians,  and 
the  females  as  mistresses  by  the  Turks,  a  posi- 
tion generally  envied  by  the  women  themselves.. 
The  men  are  among  the  finest  equestrians  in 
the  world,  and  their  horses,  though  small,  are 
of  good  stock,  hardy  and  intelligent 

The  early  history  of  the  Circassians  is  ob- 
scure.    Thejr  have  no  annals;  but  their  min- 
strels, in  their  martial  and  genealogical  strains, 
preserve  traditional  accounts  of  the  deeds  and 
lineage  of  their  dead  heroes  and  existing  tribes. 
Between  the  10th  and  13th  centuries  this  coun- 
try formed  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  Georgia, 
and  it  is  said  the  Georgian  queen  Tamar  sub- 
jugated  and    for  a   time   Christianized  them. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Genoese  had  sev- 
eral trading  stations  on  the  coast,  of  which 
some  memorials  yet  exist.    In  1424  the  Circas- 
sians were  an  independent  people  and  at  war 
with  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  etc.,  to  whose 
khans,  however,  it   is  understood  some  were 
occasionally  tributary.     In  1555  the  Muscovite 
tsar,    Ivan    Vasilievitch.    came    to    their    aid 
against  the  Tartars  and  married  a  Circassian 
princess.    But  the  stay  of  the  Russian  forces 
was  short,  and  after  their  withdrawal  the  bellig- 
erents kept  up  a  struggle  with  varying  results 
till  1705,  when  the  Tartars  were  finally  defeated 
in  a   decisive  battle.     Shortly  after  the  terri- 
torial  encroachments  of  Russia  on  the  Cau- 
casian   regions   began.     From   that   time    she 
advanced  by  steps  slow  and  stealthy  and  in  1781 
obtained  a  frontier  line  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kuban,    the   left  bank  of   which    formed  the 
national  limit  of  Circassia.    In  1784  the  Turks 
founded  Anapa,  near  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Black  Sea,  as  a  place  of  trade  for  their  com- 
merce and  that  of  the  Circassians ;  this  was  the 
only  territorial  settlement  they  as  yet  had  in  or 
near  the  country  and  the  place  was  a  mere  fac- 
tory.   In  1807  the  Russians  took  Anapa  from  the 
Turks ;  but  in  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
in  1812,  it  was  restored.    In  1829  it  was  once 
more  taken  by  the  Russians  and  finally  ceded 
to    them   by  the  Treaty  of   Adrianople,  along 
with    the    whole  of  Circassia  —  as  they  inter- 
preted the  words  of  that  cunningly  ambiguous 
document ;  the  fact  being  that  not  an  inch  of  the 
territory  of  Circassia  proper  had  ever  been  in 
the    possession   of   either  Turks   or  Russians. 
Many  of  the  Circassians  were  indeed  Mussul- 
mans and  all  such  recognized  the  padisha  (sul- 
tan)  as  their  spiritual  head,  but  nothing  more. 
As  the  *hated  Muscovites*  {fana  Moscov)  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  act  upon  the  pretended 
cession,  a  struggle  commenced  which  was  con- 
tinued over  a  long  series  of  years.    The  spirit 
of  resistance  to  Russia  became  stronger  than 
ever:  and  a  bold  leader,  Schamyl,  who  united 
in  his  person  the  imputed  sanctity  of  the  hie- 
rarch  with  the  daring  courage  and  prudent  con- 
duct of  a  grreat  warrior,  with  his  heroic  band 
beat  off  or  baffled  the  whole  disciplined  forces 
that  Russia  was  able  to  send  against  him.    But 
at  leng^th  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  people, 
extending  for  a  period  of  35  years,  terminated 
in   the  triumph  of  the  more  powerful  of  the 
foes  and  the  Circassians  with  their  leader  sur- 


rendered. Large  numbers  of  them,  as  many  it 
is  said  as  500,000,  were  deported  into  the 
Turkish  provinces  in  1864  and  were  settled 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Bulgaria  and  Serbia. 
A  considerable  portion  of  their  former  country 
was  thus  ruthlessly  almost  denuded  of  in- 
habitants. ' 

CIRCE,  ser's^  in  classical  mythology,  a 
sorceress  on  the  island  of  Mst^.  Ulysses  in 
his  wanderings  landed  on  her  island,  and  sent 
out  Eurylochus  with  a  party  to  explore  the 
country.  They  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Circe, 
who  gave  them  food  and  wine,  and  with  her 
magic  wand  changed  them  into  swine.  Eury* 
locfaus  only,  by  cautiously  abstaining  from  the 
magical  potion,  escaped  the  transformation,  and 
informed  Ulysses  of  the  event  He  immedi- 
ately proceeded  into  the  country  to  free 
his  companions.  On  the  way  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury) met  and  advised  him.  Following  the 
advice  of  Hermes  he  then  ran  upon  her  with 
his  drawn  sword,  threatening  her  with  death, 
and  compelled  her  to  bind  herself  by  an  oath 
to  do  him  no  injury  and  deliver  his  companions. 
Ulysses  then  remained  with  her  a  whole  year. 
Before  his  departure  she  told  him  that  in  order 
to  secure  a  safe  return  to  his  country  he  must 
visit  the  infernal  regions  and  ask  advice  of 
Tiresias.  This  he  did.  and  again  visited  Circe 
on  his  way  back.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
Odyssey. 

CIRCINUS,  ser'si-nus  («thc  Pair  of  Com- 
passes*), one. of  the  14  southern  constellations 
added  to  the  heavens  by  Lacaille  in  connection 
with  his  work  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1751-52.  It  is  surrounded  by  Apus,  Musca, 
Centaurus,  Lupus,  Norma  and  Triangulum 
Australe. 

CIRCLE,  in  geometry^,  a  plane  figure  con- 
tained by  one  line,  which  is  called  the  «circum- 
ference'  and  is  such  that  all  straight  lines 
drawn  from  a  certain  point  (the  ^centre*) 
within  the  figure  to  the  circumference  are  equal 
to  one  another.  According  to  this  definition  of 
Euclid,  which  is  renaarkable  for  its  perspicuitv 
and  precision,  the  circle  is  the  space  enclosed, 
while  the  circumference  is  the  line  that  bounds 
it.  The  circumference  is,  however,  frequently 
called  the  circle.  Still  no  confusion  ever  arises 
from  this  usage. 

The  properties  of  the  circle  are  investigated 
in  books  on  geometry  and  trigonometry.  Prop- 
erly the  curve  belongs  to  the  class  of  conic  sec- 
tions and  is  a  curve  of  the  second  order. 

The  Cartesian  equation  of  a  circle  with 
centre  at  the  origin  and  radius  R  is  X*-\-Y*=R\ 
Its  polar  equation  is  P=/?.  The  general 
Cartesian  equation  of  a  circle  is  x*-\-^-\-ax-\-by 
-hc*=^;  the  general  polar  equation  is  P  sin 
(^4-a)=:a+6P*.  From  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
jective geometry,  a  circle  is  any  conic  passing 
through  a  certain  pair  of  imaginary  points  at 
infinity,  known  as  the  circular  points. 

The  celebrated  problem  of  ^sanaring  the 
circle*  has  given  nse  to  extraordinary  geo- 
metrical labors,  and  even  now  there  are  to  be 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  problem  of  per- 
petual motion,  those  who  profess  to  have 
solved  it. 

The  question  is  to  construct  by  rules  and 
compass  a  square  whose  area  shall  be  equal  to 
the  area  of  a  circle.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  so. 
This  was  only  shown  within  the  last  36  years 
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If    instead  of  using  homogeneous  »/nt,  a 

we  have  been  supposing.  P^^-l;^^\[^tnt^ 

light  is  employed,  it  ^^^  ^o«?i  ^^J-Jr  .ff «-t  a 

rays  are  differently  deviated.     The  eff«:t  o 

the  more  refrangible  rays  is  greater  than  o 

the  less  refrangible,  and  the  plane  of  polanza 

tion  of  the  blue^ays  will  thus  1^  turned  throng 

a  greater  angle  than  that  of  the  red  rays  J 

will  be  perceived  from  this  that  havmg  arrange 

the  polarizer  and  analyzer,  and  inserted  a  plal 

of  quartz,  as  described  above,  on  rotating  th 

analyzer  in  the  direction,  right-handed  or  lef^ 

handed,  that  corresponds  to  the  nature  of,  th 

plate  of  quartz,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  positio 

of  total  extinction,  but  we  shall  sec  a  mo: 

beautiful  play  of  colors  changing  m  order  f roi 

red  to  yellow,  then  to  orange,  green  and  blu 

These  phenomena  are  among  the  most  beautin 

and  most  striking  of  all  the  marvelous  ph< 

nomena  of  light. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  certain  o: 
ganic  liquids  and  solutions  have  this  rotatoi 
power.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  tu 
pentine  and  the  essential  oil  of   anise  as  ii 
stances  of  left-handed  rotatory  substances,  c 
of  lemon  and  oil  of  caraway  and  solutions  c 
sugar,  as  right-handed  rotatory  substances,  ano 
solutions  of  tartaric  acid  as  showing  both  ro- 
tations, as  explained  below.    This  fact  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  Soleil's  saccharometer,  an  in* 
strument  for  determining  the  value  of  cane- 
sugar  in  a  liquid. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  right-handed 
and  left-handed  properties  of  quartz;  a  dis- 
covery of  Hauy  leads  us  here  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  molecular  structure  of  crystals. 
We  may  yet  hope  for  discoveries  in  this  direc- 
tion. On  comparing  crystals  of  quartz  that  give 
us  right-handed  and  left-handed  polarization,  it 
is  found  that  a  veiy  remarkable  property  con- 
nects their  forms.  The  crystals  that  give  right- 
handed  and  left-handed  polarization  are  of  an 
unsymmetrical  construction,  such  that  either 
viewed  in  a  looking-glass  gives  an  image  of 
the  same  form  as  the  other.  Pasteur,  examining 
the  crystals  of  the  two  varieties  of  tartaric  acid 
whose  solutions  have  opposite  rotational  powers, 
but  whose  chemical  properties  are  very  nearly 
the  same,  showed  that  the  same  law  holds  for 
them;  and,  having  crystallized  what  is  known 
as  neutral  tartaric  acid,  was  able,  by  picking 
out  the  crystals  by  hand,  to  separate  it  into 
equal  portions  of  laevo -tartaric  acid  and  dextro 
tartaric  acid.  But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  special  articles  on  the  chemistry  of  this 
substance. 

One  of  Faraday's  most  brilliant  discoveriea 
was  the  rotatory  power  of  glass  under  the  action 
of  a  powerful  magnet.  The  reader  is  referred 
for  an  account  of  it  to  the  article  Polarization 
OF  Light. 
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[The  red  lines  show  arteries;  the  blue,  veins.] 
1.    General  Cinmlation  in  the  Human  Body.  2 

3.    Cross-Section  of  the  Heart,  seen  from  above.  4. 

5.    Circtilation  of  Blood  in  Digestive  Tract. 


)  Diuc,  veixis.j 

The  Heart,  showing  Interior.  /^^  rA r^ rv  1  r> 

.    Circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  by  VJ  VJ  Vj  V  I V^ 
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seventh  year;  the  Christian  Abyssinians  in  the 
sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  year;  while^  some  of 
the  African  tribes  that  practise  the  rite  follow 
the  Jewish  rule;  others,  again,  performing  the 
ceremony  between  30  and  60  days  after  birth; 
'  Circumcision  is  universally  practised  by 
Mohammedans,  not  on  the  authority  of  the 
Koran,  which  does  not  enjoin  it,  but  as  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Mohammed.  It  seems  to  be 
doubtful  whether  Mohammed's  omission  to 
prescribe  the  nte  was  due  to  his  deeming  such 
a  rule  valueless  where  custom  already  decreed  it, 
or  because  he  attached  only  a  physiological  and 
not  a  religious  importance  to  the  ceremony.  It 
is,  however,  now  recognized  as  a  religious  obli- 
gation just  as  strongly  as  if  it  had  been 
ordained  by  the  founder  of  Islam.  Circum- 
cision among  Mohammedans  may  be  practised 
seven  days  after  birth,  but  it  is  customary  to 
postpone  the  ceremony  to  some  time  between 
the  7th  and  12th  year. 

Christianity  recognizes  no  religious  signifi- 
cance in  the  rite,  substituting  for  it,  according 
to  Saint  Paul  (Rom.  ii,  25-29)  ^circumcision  of 
the  heart.*  The  Church,  however,  celebrates  as 
a  festival  the  first  of  January,  as  being  the 
day  of  the  circumcision  of  its  founder. 

Circumcision  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  or 
Mohammedan  faith  is  insisted  on  by  the  ortho- 
dox, and  previous  circumcision  for  surgical 
reasons  is  not  accepted  as  sufficient  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  religion.  Among  some 
•reformed*  Jews,  however,  the  circumcision  of 
adults  has  lately  been  abandoned.  Among  many 
savage  tribes  the  rite  is  undergone  at  die  age 
of  puberty  and  is  perhaps  in  such  instances 
more  of  a  sociological  than  a  religious  cere- 
mony, being  akin  to  other  mystic  rites  which 
mark  the  entrance  of  the  young  into  full  tribal 
fellowship. 

The  circumcision  of  women  is  effected  by 
the  removal  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
clitoris.  It  is  perhaps  practised  more  in  Arabia 
than  clsewherCj  but  has  never  prevailed  among 
Jews.  The  inner  significance  of  circum- 
cision is  psychological.  It  is  a  purely  svmbolic 
rite,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  for  the  con- 
scious life  of  the  individual.  It  has  no  intrinsic 
medical  value  whatever,  save  where  some  mal- 
development  is  present.  The  motive  of  clearili- 
ness  is  solelv  a  rationalization  to  endeavor  to 
explain  its  deeper  psychological  significance  as 
a  type  of  racial  identification  and  an  index  of 
the  father  pixation  fantasy  in  the  uncon- 
scious. The  operation  is  sometimes  attended 
with  errave  consequences,  hence  should  be  done 
by  surgeons  only. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  or  PERIPHERY, 
the  curve  which  encloses  a  drcular,  elliptic  or 
other  plane  area.  In  figures  bounoed  by 
straight  lines,  as  the  triangle,  square  and  poly- 
gon, the  term  perimeter  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  sum  of  all  the  bounding  lines  taken 
together.  The  length  of  the  circumference  de- 
pends partly  on  the  nature  of  the  curve;  thus, 
that  of  the  circle  of  radius  r  and  diameter  d 
=2^r==^rf. where  t«3.141592  . .. .  and  that  of  the 
ellipse 


2^a 


r-iVT-WT-irrJT'- 


where    a  is 
eccentricity. 


the  semi-axis  major,  ted  e  the 
See  Circle,  etc. 


CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  one  of  the 
three  accents,  formed  by  Uie  union  of  the  other 
two,  thus,'^,~.  It  originally  denoted  a  rising 
and  falling  of  the  tone  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  syllable.  In  Greek  it  is  used  in  certain 
cases  to  indicate  the  long  vowel  of  the  last 
syllable  or  of  the  penult.  In  Latin  the  mark 
is  A  ,  It  is  not  used  in  English,  and  in  French 
is  usually  a  sign  of  the  elision  of  a  letter,  often 
the  letter  s,  and  therefore  indicates  a  pro- 
longed sound. 

CIRCUMNUTATION,  the  continuous 
motion  of  every  growing  part  of  a  plant,  in 
which  it  describes  irregular  elliptical  or  oval 
figures.  The  apex  of  the  stem,  for  instance, 
after  pointing  in  one  direction,  moves  round  till 
it  points  in  the  opposite  direction  and  so  on 
continuously.  The  term  circtunnutation  was 
first  used  by  Darwin. 

CIRCUMPOLAR  STARS,  stars  near  the 
Pole  that  appear  to  move  around  it,  and  per- 
form their  circles  without  setting.  A  star 
whose  polar  distance  is  less  than  the  latitude 
of  a  place  in  the  same  hemisphere  will  never 
set  at  that  place.  If  the  place  is  in  the  other 
hemisphere  it  will  never  rise.  They  are  con- 
stantly used  bv  astronomers  in  connection  with 
meriaian  work  for  determining  latitude  of  a 
place  or  the  azimuth  of  a  line.  The  pole-star 
Polaris  or  Alpha  Ursae  Minoris,  usually  known 
as  the  North  Star,  is  the  most  used  for  that 
purpose. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  evi- 
dence which  tends  to  prove  a  particular  fact  by 
the  proof  of  other  facts,  from  which  it  is 
concluded  that  the  particular  fact  must  )  avc 
happened.  It  is  the  natural  and  reasonable  in- 
ference resulting  from  facts  which  have  been 
established. 

If  A  is  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  B,  and 
a  witness  testifies  that  he  saw  A  shoot  B,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  B  died,  that  would  be 
direct  evidence;  whereas  if  the  witness  testified 
that  B  had  been  shot  and  the  bullet  found 
in  the  body  of  B  was  of  a  particular  make 
only  used  by  A  and  that  A  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  the  jury 
might  infer  that  A  was  guilty;  but  if  A  could 
prove  that  his  pistol  had  been  stolen  from  him 
shortly  before  the  shooting  and  he  had  not 
recovered  it  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  it 
would  be  a  complete  defense  and  the  verdict 
would  dej[>end  on  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Circumstantial  evidence  is  of  two  kinds: 
that  from  which  a  certain  conclusion  neces* 
sarily  follows  and  that  from  which  a  certain 
conclusion  is  only  probable  or  likely.  If  the 
body  of  a  man  is  found  with  a  bloody  right 
hand  impression  on  a  part  of  his  body  where  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  put  his  right  hand, 
the  presumption  is  that  some  one  was  present 
at  or  since  the  time  the  person  was  hurt ;  but 
if  that  is  all  of  the  evidence,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  the  bloody  impression  was  made 
by  the  person  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  or  hy 
some  one  after  the  assault  had  been  committed. 
In  civil  cases  the  jury  may  decide  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  evidence;  but  to  convict 
a  person  of  a  crime  the  evidence  must  be  such 
as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  guilt. 
See  CRiAttNAL  Law. 
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CIRCUMVALLATION,  a  fortification 
consisting  of  a  parapet  of  earth  and  a  trench, 
constructed  by  a  besieging  army  around  its 
camp,  to  guard  against  attempts  to  relieve  the 
place  besieged 

CIRCUS,  a  word  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  Latin  without  change,  meaning 
•circle*  and  used  by  the  Romans  to  indicate 
the  place  in  each  city  where  chariot  races, 
gladiatorial  contests  and  feats  of  skill  were 
held.  The  circus  building  in  Roman  times  was 
without  a  roof,  rectangular  in  shape,  except 
that  one  short  side  formed  a  half-circle;  on 
both  sides  and  on  the  semi-circular  ends  were 
the  seats  of  the  spectators,  rising  gradually  one 
above  another,  like  steps.  The  largest  of  these 
buildings  in  Rome  was  the  Circus  Maximus, 
1,875  feet  long  and  625  feet  wide  and  capable, 
according  to  rliny,  of  containing  260,000  spec- 
tators. At  present  but  few  vestiges  remain, 
but  the  circus  of  Maxentius  is  m  a  better 
state  of  preservation.  Grown  great  through 
conquest  of  other  peoples,  the  Romans  of  2,500 
years  ago  (and  for  10  centuries  later)  encour- 
aged all  forms  of  pleasure  which  would  de- 
velop to  its  highest  pitch  the  fighing  instinct 
in  their  soldiery.  Among  the  circus  games 
were  chariot  races,  a  favorite  sport  of  the 
Romans;  athletic  contests;  the  Trojan  games, 
contests  on  horseback;  and  combats  with  wild 
beasts  in  which  beasts  fought  beasts,  or  beasts 
with  men  (either  criminals  or  volunteer). 
The  prizes  given  to  the  victors  were  often 
valuable  and  the  honors  great.  In  the  deca- 
dence of  Rome  came  a  decline  of  the  circus 
and  it  was  frequently  debased  by  revolting 
spectacles,  in  which  C)hristians  or  others  tem- 
porarily hated  by  the  government  were  given 
over  to  wild  beasts  or  crucified.  Julius  C^sar 
dug  ditches  around  the  circus  and  filled  them 
with  water.  This  served  the  double  purpose 
of  protecting  the  spectators  from  the  sudden 
swerving  of  a  chariot  or  spring  of  a  tiger  and 
of  making  possible  the  novelty  of  feats  of 
skill  on  the  water.  Most  of  the  vessels  then 
were  propelled  entirely  by  banks  of  oars  and 
Csesar  held  rowing- races,  swimming- races,  etc. 
Most  of  our  grotesque  picnic-games,  like  swim- 
ming in  a  barrel  or  running  in  a  sack,  are  relics 
of  his  fertile  inventions  to  please  his  restless, 
turbulent  people.  There  was  no  charge  to  see 
these  entertainments,  as  a  rule,  the  circus  being 
used  as  a  pacifier  by  the  emperor. 

America  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Circus  Maximus.  This  is  probably 
because  the  American  people  are  of  a  similar 
strenuous,  contest- loving,  restless  disposition. 
It  was  his  acute  perception  of  this  disposition 
in  his  countrymen  that  led  Phineas  Taylor 
Barnum  (9.V.),  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  entertaining  his  countrymen 
bv  giving  them  a  real  circus.  The  magnitude  of 
the  Barnum  &  Bailey  circus  and  menagerie  can 
scarcely  be  described.  It  is  usually  formed  by 
making  three  immense  rings,  three  different 
performances  being  given  simultaneously.  The 
capital  invested  in  this  and  other  circuses  in 
America  is  enormous,  being  estimated  at  over 
$100,000,000. 

Since  about  1890  there  has  developed  a  pe*- 
culiar  American  fonn  of  circus  which  is  worthy 
of  mention.  This  is  a  reproduction  in  the  rina 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  •cowboy*  and 
pioneer  of  our  own  western  phtkis;    The  exhibit 


tion  is  termed  a  ®Wild  West*  show.  It  was 
originated,  practically,  by  William  F.  Cody 
(q.v.),  known  on  the  plams  as  ^Buffalo  Bill.' 
He  was  a  former  government  scout,  and  thus 
became  familiar  with  many  Indian  tribes.  With 
the  aid  of  the  late  Nathan  Salsbury  he  organ- 
ized an  exhibition  of  frontier  and  Indian  Ufe 
which  rivals  Barnum  &  Bailey's  in  point  of  in- 
terest and  profit.  He  had  a  hundred  western 
cattle-herders,  who  gave  marvelous  illustrations 
of  the  perfect  horsemanship  of  the  plains;  he 
also  had  many  American  Indians  .from  a  score 
of  tribes,  who  gave  their  war-dances  and  weird 
chants;  also  Mexican  lariat-throwers,  perform- 
ing wonderful  feats  with  a  swirling  rope,  and 
<'rpugh  riders*  from  many  lands.  Altogether, 
this  made  a  *show^  which  appealed  powerfully 
to  both  the  young  and  the  old  American.  Sev- 
eral less  important  ^'^Wild  Wests'  have  also 
been  organized. 

Some  American  college  youths  have  in  re- 
cent years  endeavored  to  revive  interest  in  the 
ancient  Grecian  Olympic  games.  Delegations 
went  to  Athens  in  1896  and  1906  to  compete 
with  the  modem  Greeks  and  other  national 
champions.  Similar  athletic  contests  were  held 
in  Paris  1900;  London  1908,  and  Stockholm  in 
1912. 

CIRBNCESTER,  slz'e-ter,  En^and,  town 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  on  the  river  Chum, 
17  miles,  southeast  of  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
The  chief  industries  are  malting,  brewing  and 
cutlery  manufacture;  it  also  has  a  large  wool 
trade.  The  town  contains  the  remains  of  the 
gateway  of  an  abbey  foimded  in  1117  and 
several  churches  of  interest.  In  the  environs  is 
the  well-known  Royal  Agricultural  CoU^e, 
with  a  large  number  of  students  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  an  important  live 
stock  and  wool  market.  (3irencester  was 
founded  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  later,  under 
the  name  of  Corinium,  became  a  Roman  sta- 
tion. Various  Roman  remains,  including  those 
of  an  amphitheatre,  have  been  discovered  in  it, 
and  numerous  relics  belonging  to  this  period 
of  its  history  have  from  time^  to  time  been 
discovered.  Cirencester  was  twice  stormed  by 
Prince  Rupert  in  the  great  civil  war.    Pop.  7,631. 

CIRILLO,  che-rel'lo,  Domenico,  Italian 
republican  and  naturalist:  b.  Grugno,  Naples, 
1734;  d.  Naples,  29  Oct  1799.  He  officiated 
in  early  life  as  professor  of  botany,  after- 
ward accompanied  Lady  Walpole  to  France 
and  England,  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  a  friend  of  Buffon,  D'Alem- 
bert  and  Diderot,  and  on  his  return  to  Naples 
was  appointed  physician  of  the  court.  After  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  by  the  French, 
he  was  chosen  representative  of  the  Neapolitan 
people,  and  member  of  the  legislative  commis- 
sion (1799)  ;  and  on  the  re-establishment  of  roy- 
alty suffered  death  on  the  scaffold,  rather  than 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  ask  a  pardon  from 
King  Ferdinand.  His  principal  writings  are 
^Fundamenta  Botanica'  (1787) ;  and  <Ento- 
mologiae  Neapolitans  Specimen  >  (1787).  Con- 
sult Giglioli,  <Naples  in  1799>  (London  1903). 

CIRL-BUNTING,  serl'bun'ting,  a  small 
and  veiy  handsome  European  bunting  (Em- 
heriza  ctrlus),  rare  and  local  in  England,^  often 
kept  as  a  cage-bird,  though  its  song  is  slight. 

.  CIRPAN,  cher'pAh,  a  town  of  eastern  Ru- 
melia,  Bulgaria,  on  die  tributary  of  the  Maritza, 
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30  miles  east  oi  Philippopolis.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fertile,  fruit-producing  region  and  is  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs.    Fop.  about  12,000. 

CIRQUE,  serk,  a  broad  amphitheatre-like 
valley  head,  also  sometimes  called  a  gladal 
bowl.  It  is  usually  the  gathering  ground  for 
the  snow  and  neve  that  form  the  glacier. 
Cirques  usually  have  steep  rock  walls  and  are 
often  occupied  by  small  lakes.  They  constitute 
a  striking  feature  of  mountain  landscapes  in 
glaciated  regions.  As  the  bergschrund  crevasse 
is  formed  at  the  head  of  the  glacier,  where  the 
ice  pulls  away  from  the  rocky  walls,  these  walls 
are  exposed  to  frost  work,  which  loosens  large 
blocks  of  rock.  Each  winter,  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  new  snows,  these  loosened  blocks 
freeze  into  the  glacier  and  are  dragged  away 
down  the  valley.  Thus  the  valley  head  grows 
larger  and  larger,  until  a  typical  cirque  is 
formed.    See  Bergschrund. 

CIRRHOSIS,  k(-ro'sis,  a  process  of  chronic, 
inflammatory  reaction  in  an  organ,  due  to  some 
form  of  constant  irritation.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  excessive  pr9duction  of  connective  tissue 
in  the  part,  which  increase  of  connective  tissue 
gradually  invades  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ 
and  slowly  encroaches  upon  its  essential  glandu- 
lar tissues.  This  connective  tissue  proliferation 
is  probably  a  result  of  a  lack  of  balance  of 
autonomic  and  sympathetic  nerve  stimuli.  Cir- 
rhosis may  occur  in  almost  any  portion  of  the 
body,  but  it  is  characteristically  present  in  only 
those  organs  which  are  rich  in  functionating 
parenchyma,  such  as  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas  and  brain.  In  each  of  these  organs  it 
produces  very  definite  forms  of  change  with 
clearly  defined  clinical  course  and  history,  ac- 
cording to  the  functioning  organ.  Thus,  m  the 
kidneys,  cirrhosis  constitutes  one  of  the  forms 
of  Brighfs  disease  or  chronic  nephritis  (q.v.). 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  results  in  a  well-defined 
form  of  liver-disease,  or  chronic  cirrhotic 
hepatitis  (q.v.).  Cirrhosis  of  the  spleen  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  pancreas  also  occur,  and  there 
is  a  well-known  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  brain 
associated  with  degeneration.  (See  Senile 
Dementia).  These  different  forms  of  cirrhosis 
will  be  discussed  under  their  separate  headings. 

CIRRIPBDIA,  an  order  of  entomostrac- 
ous  Crustacea  (barnacles),  sometimes  ranked  as 
a  sub-class,  always  fixed  in  the  adult  stage,  but 
with  free-swimming  larvae  having  three  pairs 
of  appendages  (nauplius)  like  other  Crustacea. 
The  typical  barnacles  have  the  body  enclosed 
in  a  reduplication  of  the  skin  whidi  secretes 
a  calcareous  shell,  on  which  account  they  were 
classed  with  the  Mollusca  until  the  discovery  of 
tbeir  free-swimming  larvde  led  to  a  closer  in- 
vestigation of  their  structure.  Owin^  to  adapta- 
tion to  a  sedentary  life  segmentation  of  the 
body  has  become  obscure,  and  the  six  pairs  of 
jointed  biramous  appendages  are  mere  frilled 
scoops  for  creating  currents  in  the  water.  The 
eyes  and  other  sense  or^;ans  have  likewise  de* 
generated,  and  most  species  are  hennaphroditic. 
The  barnacles  are  exclusively  marine,  and  a 
great  many  are  parasitic. 

Four  sub-orders  are  distinguished:  (1)  Tho- 
racica,  including  the  typical,  free-living,  shelled 
barnacles  of  which  the  sessile  forms  (Bala- 
md<p,  Coronulid(B,  etc.)  are  well  known  s^  rock 
and  ship  barnacles  in  which  the  animal  is  pro- 
tected by  a   conical   shell   formed  of   several 


gieces,  with  a  multivalve  conical  movable  lid, 
aving  an  opening^  through  which  several  pairs 
of  long,  many- join  ted,  hairy  appendages  are 
thrust,  thus  creating  a  current  which  sets  in 
toward  the  mouth.  The  young  have  oval  bod- 
ies, with  a  single  eye,  a  pair  of  antennae,  with 
three  pairs  of  legs.  After  swimming  about  for 
some  time  it  attaches  itself  by  its  antennae  to 
some  object,  and  now  a  strange  backward  meta- 
morphosis begins.  The  body  becomes  enclosed 
by  two  valves,  the  stalk  by  which  it  is  anchored 
grows  larger,  the  feet  become  more  numerous 
and  eventually  the  barnacle  shape  is  attained. 
The  goose-barnacle  {Lepas)  is  not  sessile,  but  is 
flat  and  triangular,  and  attached  to  floating  bits 
of  wood  or  seaweed  by  a  long,  large,  soft  stalk. 
(2)  Abdominalia,  parasitic  barnacles,  in  which 
the  sexes  are  separate  and  very  unequal  in  size. 
In  this  group  is  presented  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  dwarfed  complemental  males  dis- 
covered by  Darwin.  The  females  live  in  bur- 
rows in  the  shells  of  mollusks  and  other  bar- 
nacles, while  the  males  are  minute,  lack  mouth, 
digestive  canal  and  appendages,  and  live,  often 
several  together,  permanently  attached  to  the 
female.  (3)  The  Apoda,  whose  body  is  maggot- 
shaped,  are  hermaphrodite  and  parasitic  in  other 
barnacles.  (4)  Rhigocephala:  This  group  pre- 
sents perhaps  the  most  extreme  cases  of  degen- 
eration, through  parasitism,  known  among  ani- 
mals. Sacculina,  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
abdomen  of  the  crab,  is  little  nrare  than  a  bag 
of  genital  organs  which  draws  its  nourishment 
from  the  tissues  of  its  host  by  means  of  branch- 
ing root-like  processes  which  penetrate  to 
every  part  of  its  body.  Consult  Darwin,  <  Mono- 
graph of  Qrripedia.^ 
CIRRUS.    See  Cloud. 


CIRSIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  Asteracece,  generally  known  as 
thistles,  common  in  most  temperate  regions. 
Many  of  them  are  troublesome  weeds,  though 
said  to  possess  medical  properties  which  make 
them  useful  in  fevers.  Among  the  more  com- 
mon of  them  are  C.  arvense  (corn-thistle,  way- 
thistle  or  creeping- thistle),  which  has  strong 
fleshy  roots  extending  underground,  and  is  diffi- 
cult of  extirpation;  and  C.  lanceolatum  (spear- 
thistle),  which,  both  from  its  size  and  rough 
feeding,  is  a  great  robber  of  the  soil,  but  being 
only  a  biennial  is  more  easily  managed. 

CIRTA,  sxAk,  a  city  of  northern  Africa,  the 
capital  of  the  Numidian  prince  Syphax,  and  an 
important  fortress  of  Masinissa  and  his  succes- 
sors. Later  it  became  a  flourishing  Roman  col- 
ony. It  was  much  injured  by  the  troops  of 
Masentius  in  310  a.d.,  but  was  restored  by  Con- 
stantine  and  named  Constantina.  The  modern 
Constantine  occupies  its  site. 

CISALPINE  RBPUBLIC,  Italy,  a 
former  state  in  the  northern  part.  After  the 
battle  of  Lodi,  May  1796,  General  Bonaparte 
proceeded  to  organize  two  states  —  one  on  the 
south  of  the  Po,  the  (^ispadane  Republic,  and 
one  on  the  north,  the  Transpadane.  These  two 
were  on  9  July  1797  united  into  one  under  the 
title  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  embraced 
Lombardy,  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cremona, 
Verona  and  Rovigo,  the  duchy  of  M.odena,  the 
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principalities  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  the 
three  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  the 
Romagna.  The  republic  had  an  area  of  more 
than  16,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
3,500,000.  The  scat  of  the  government  or  Di- 
rectory was  Milan.  The  army  consisted  of 
20,000  French  troops,  paid  by  the  republic.  The 
republic  was  dissolved  for  a  time  in  1799  by 
the  victories  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians, 
but  was  restored  by  Bonaparte  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Marengo,  and  some  modifications  of 
constitution  were  made  and  the  area  was  in- 
creased. In  1802  it  took  the  name  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  and  chose  Bonaparte  for  its 
president.  In  1805  the  republic  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Napoleon  with  authority  to  give  him 
the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  The  territory  was 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Italy  until  1814.  In 
1815  it  became  a  part  of  Austria.  It  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

CISCO,  sislco,  a  local  name,  probably  from 
the  Indian  language,  applied  to  several  species 
of  fresh- water  fishes  of  the  family  Salmonid^B 
(q.v.^  and  closely  allied  to  the  whitefishes 
(q.v.),  with  which  they  are  sometimes  placed 
in  the  genus  Coregonus,  or  separated  under  the 
name  Argyrosomus.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  true  whitefishes  by  having  the  lower 
margin  of  the  premaxillary  bone  horizontal  in- 
stead of  vertical,  and  by  the  larger  mouth. 
Nine  or  10  species  have  been  described  from 
North  America,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
waters  of  j)articular  lakes  or  lake  systems.  The 
most  important  is  A.' ariedi,  wliich  is  found  in 
the  Great  Lakes  and  adjoining  regions,  being 
represented  in  the  small  lakes  of  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  by  a  slightly  modified  race.  Under 
the  name  of  lake  nerring  it  is  the  object  of 
an  extensive  fishery  on  the  lakes,  second  in 
value  only  to  that  of  the  true  whitefish.  It  is 
a  voracious  fish,  swimming  in  large  schools, 
frequenting  deep  waters  during  most  of  the 
year,  but  spawmng  in  the  shallows  during  the 
winter.  The  other  species  inhabit  various  lakes 
and  the  river  systems  of  Alaska,  etc  Similar 
species  also  occur  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

CISLBITHANIA,  sTs-H-tha'rif-a,  a  river  on 
the  boundary  line  between  Austria  and  Hungary. 

CISNEROS-BETANCOURT,  thes-na'ros 
be-toh-koor',  Salvador,  Cuban  patriot :  b.  Puerto 
Principe  1832.  He  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  best  families  of  Spanish  nobility  and 
possessed  the  hereditary  title  of  Marquis  of 
Santa  Lucia.  During  the  revolution  of  1868-78 
he  was  president  of  the  Cuban  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  during  a  part  of  the  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cuban  Republic.  In  1895  he  was 
re-elected  President  of  the  new  Cuban  Republic. 
His  niece,  Evangelina  Cosio  Cisneros,  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Spaniards  for  aiding  the  in- 
surgents during  the  insurrection  in  1896-97,  and 
made  a  sensational  escape,  coming  to  the  United 
States,  where  she  became  a  prot^g6  of  Mrs.  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan.  His  daughter  tendered  her 
services  to  the  United  States  as  an  army  nurse 
during  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898. 

CISPADANE,  sTs-pa'dan,  REPUBLIC, 
Italy,  a  republican  state  established  by  Napoleon 
in  1796  after  the  battle  of  Lodi.  It  comprised 
Bologna,  Modena,  Ferrara  and  Reggio.  In 
1797  it  was  tmited  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
(q.v.). 


CISPLATINB,  sJs  pla'tfn,  REPUBLIC 
(Lat.  cis,  on  this  side^  and  Sp.  Plata,  name  of 
the  river  on  the  boundary  between  Uruguay  and 
Argentina).  The  republic  of  Uruguay  was 
called  by  this  name  from  1S28  to  1831.  Previous 
to  becoming  an  independent  state  it  had  be- 
longed to  Brazil  and  was  called  Qsplatine 
province. 

CISRHENISH  REPUBLIC,  or  CIS- 
RHENAM  REPUBLIC,  several  towns  on  the 
Rhine,  particularly  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapel!c 
and  Bonn«  at  the  time  when  so  many  republics 
were  created,  declared  themselves  independent, 
under  French  protection  and  took  the  title  of 
Cisrhenish  Republic  in  September  1797.  But  at 
the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  (17  Oct.  1797),  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  including  the  Cisrhenish 
Republic,  was  ceded  to  France  by  a  secret  article 
and  the  confederation  bearing  this  name  is  in 
consequence  hardly  known. 

CISSAMPELOS,  a  tropical  genus  of  climb- 
ing shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Menispermace<e, 
whose  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ivy  vine. 
The  plant  is  of  great  commercial  value  because 
of  its  medicinal  qualities,  especially  the  velvet- 
leaf  of  Brazil  (Cissampelos  pareira)^  the  root 
of  which  supplies  the  spurious  pareira  brava, 
abuta  root,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.  Other 
species  growing  in  nearly  all  tropical  countries 
are  useafor  emetics  and  cathartics  and  an  East 
Indian  species  (C  obtecta)  yields  an  intoxicat- 
ing spirit. 

CISSEY,  se'sa,  Ernest  Louis  OcUve  Cour- 
tet,  French  general:  b.  Paris  1811;  d.  there 
1882.  He  was  educated  at  the  military  school 
of  Saint  Cyr  and  having  served  with  distinction 
in  Algeria  and  the  Crimea,  he  was  promoted 
general  of  a  division  in  1863.  He  fought  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  against  the  Com- 
mune of  1871.  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  February  1871  and  was  Minister  of 
War  from  1871  to  1873  and  in  1874-76.  He  was 
elected  life  senator  in  1875. 

CISSOID,  a  curve  in  geometry,  the  locus 
of  the  vertex  of  a  parabola  rolling  upon  an 
equal  parabola.  If  pairs  of  equal  ordinates  be 
drawn  to  the  diameter  of  a  drcle,  and  throu^ 
one  extremity  of  this  diametar  and  the  point  in 
the  circumference  through  which  one  of  the 
ordinates  is  let  fall  a  line  be  drawn,  the  locus  of 
the  intersection  of  this  line  and  the  equal 
ordinate  is  known  as  the  cissoid.  This  curve 
was  discovered  by  Diodes  while  he  was  seek- 
ing the  solution  of  the  celebrated  problem  of 
the  duplication  of  the  cube. 

CIST,  Henry  Martyn,  American  soldier:  b. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  20  Feb.  1839;  d.  Rome,  Italy, 
17  Dec.  1902.  He  graduated  at  Belmont  College 
1858  and  began  the  study  of  law,  but  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Sixth  Ohio  Regiment  in 
1861,  attaining,  before  his  resignation  in  1864, 
the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was 
post-adjutant  of  Camp  Chase  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  CJon  federates  captured  at 
Fort  Donelson,  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  later  on  the  staff 
of  Generals  Rosecrans  and  Thomas.  After  the 
war  he  practised  law  in  Cincinnati,  was  twice 
mayor  of  College  Hill,  originated  the  project 
that  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga  battlefield  into  a  national  park  and  was 
a  contributor  of  military  articles  to  the  maga- 
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zines.  He  wrote  *The  Army  of  the  Cumbcr- 
land>  (1882)  ;  and  collaborated  with  Donn  Piatt 
in  a  *  Life  of  General  George  H.  Thomas.^ 

CIST,  a  place  of  interment  of  an  early  or 
prehistoric  period,  consisting  of  a  rectangular 
stone  chest  or  enclosure  formed  of  rows  of 
stones  set  upright  and  covered  by  similar  fiat 
stones.  Such  cists  are  found  in  barrows  or 
mounds,  enclosing  bones.  In  rocky  districts 
cists  were  sometimes  hewn  in  the  rock  itself. 
f\.  See  Burial;  Burying  Places. 

^  CISTACRffi,  sis-ta's«<e.    See  Cistus. 

\     9  CISTERCIANS,  sis-t*r'she-ins,  a  monas- 

A       ^     tery  founded  in  1698  by  Saint  Robert  of  Mo- 
^  lesme,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Cluny  (q.v.)  at 

Cisterdum,  near  Dijon  in  France,  After  a  year 
Robert  of  Molesme  was  succeeded  as  abbot  by 
the  monk  Alberic  and  he  in  turn  by  Saint  Stephen 
Harding,  an  Englishman  who  ruled  the  order 
during  25  years  with  great  wisdom  and  who  is 
regarded  as  its  second  founder  and  lawgiver: 
his  day  in  the  Church  calendar  is  17  April.  The 
Cistercian  order  in  his  time  grew  to  be  the  most 
considerable  monastic  order  in  the  Church  and 
to  him  in  great  part  is  due  the  founding  of  the 
four  greatest  Qstercian  monasteries  of  France, 
next  after  Citeaux,  namely,  La  Fert6,  Pontigny. 
Qairvaux  and  Morimond.  By  the  middle  oi 
the  12th  century  Citeaux  had  affiliated  with  it  500 
abbeys  and  priories,  and  early  in  the  13th  their 
number  was  1,500^  of  which  very  many  were 
convents  or  priones  of  Qstercian  nuns.  For 
200  years  the  austere  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  as 
reinforced  by  Saint  Stephen  Harding  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  order:  there  was  the 
chanting  of  matins  and  lauds  at  midnight 
throughout  the  year  in  the  abbey  or  priory 
church;  there  was  a  strict  fast  on  one  slender 
meal  from  14  September  to  Easter;  there  was 
abstinence  at  all  times  (cases  of  sickness  ex- 
cepted) from  all  animal  food,  save  that  very 
rarely  milk  was  allowed.  The  austerity  of  the 
Cistercian  rule  extended  even  to  the  churches 
of  the  order:  simplicity  was  sought  in  every- 
thing; there  was  no  display  of  ornamentation, 
either  of  the  edifice  or  of  the  vestments,  or  of 
the  sacred  vessels ;  the  copes  and  chasubles  em- 

Sloyed  in  the  church  services  were  of  white 
nen  instead  of  silk  or  cloth  of  gold;  the 
chalices  and  the  pyxes,  instead  of  being  of  gold 
incrusted  with  precious  stones,  were  of  plain 
silver.  But  the  Church  schisms  and  the  wars 
and  civil  commotions  of  the  14th  century  led  to 
the  plundering  of  the  abbeys  and  priones,  and 
the  monastic  discipline  was  greatly  relaxed, 
so  that  on  the  one  hand  it  became  necessary 
for  the  see  of  Rome  to  sanction  in  some  respects 
this  relaxation,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
arose  zealous  upholders  of  the  ancient  rules 
who  brought  back  the  primitive  observance  in 
all  its  rigor.  Among  the  most  notable  of  these 
revivers  of  the  ancient  rule  was  the  abbot  De 
Ranee  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe  (q.v.) 
in  the  17th  century.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
English  monasteries  by  Henry  VHI  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales  115  Cistercian  housesL 
of  which  25  were  for  nuns.  In  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution  most  of  the  Cistercian 
Cenobia,  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe,  were  suppressed.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  three  Cistercian 
abbeys.  La  Trappe  at  Ckthsemane,  Ky. ; 
New  Mellarey,  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Chtr 


Lady  of  the  Valley,  Cumberland,  R.  I.  The 
most  noted  English  Cistercians'  houses  were  the 
abbeys  of  Furness,  Fountains,  Rievaulx,  Tin- 
tern,  Kirkstall  and  Wobum.  A  modern  English 
Cistercian  abbey  is  situated  at  Mount  Saint  Ber- 
nard, not  far  from  Leicester.  Consult  Janaus- 
chek,  ^Origines  Cistercienses*  (1877) ;  Guig- 
nard,  ^Monuments  primitifs  de  la  regie  Gster- 
cienne>  (1877);  Sharpe,  < Architecture  of  the 
Cistercians'  (1^4)  ;  Lefroy,  < Ruined  Abbeys  of 
Yorkshire*  (1889)  ;  Eulart.  <Origines  de  I'archi- 
tecture  Gothique  en  Italie>  (1893). 

CISTSRN,  a  tank  for  holding  water.  Qs- 
tems  differ  from  wells  in  that  they  do  not  get 
their  water  from  natural  sources,  such  as 
"Springs,  but  through  channels  made  hy  the  hand 
of  man.  In  hot  countries,  where  the  supply  of 
water  is  not  regular,  or  where  rain  water  is 
used,  cisterns  are  necessary  for  storing  up  water 
for  future  use.  They  are  also  largely  used  for 
the  supply  of  locomotive  boilers  at  railroad 
stations.  Cistern  water  used  for  drinking  is 
usually  filtered. 

CISTUS,  the  typical  |;enus  of  the  rock  rose 
family  (Cistacea),  a  family  having  four  genera, 
and  about  160  species,  of  which  two  at  most  sure 
found  outside  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
American  representatives  of  the  family  belong 
to  the  genera  Helianthemum,  Hudsonia  and 
Lechea,  most  of  the  species  being  pestiferous 
plants^  such  as  the  frost-weed  or  (Canadian 
rock  rose  (//.  canadense),  pKoverty-^rass  (Hud- 
sonia ericoides)  and  the  pin-weeas  (Lechea), 
Gstus  does  not  grow  wild  in  America,  but 
some  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  and 
the  wanner  regions  for  the  beauty  of  their  large, 
wild,  roselike  flowers,  which  are  often  of  two 
colors.  This  genus,  which  is  a  native  of  Euro^ 
is  generally  a  beautiful  evergreen  flowering 
shrub,  ornamental  in  gardens  or  shrubberies* 
Gum  ladanum  is  obtained  from  C  creticus  and 
C  ladaniferus.  This  gum  was  formerly  used  as 
an  external  stimulant  in  plasters,  but  is  now 
almost  obsolete  in  medical  practice. 

CITADSL  (from  the  lulian  cittadeUa,  a 
diminutive  of  ciM,  dty;  signifjring  little  dty), 
in  fortification,  a  kind  of  fort,  consisting  ot 
four,  five  or  six  sides,  with  bastions,  commonly 
joined  to  towns,  and  sometimes  erected  on  com* 
nanding  eminences  within  them.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  a  castle  by  having  bastunts. 

CITATION,  a  summons  or  of&cial  notice 
given  to  a  person  to  appear  in  a  court  as  a 
party  to  a  cause.  A  writ  issued  out  of  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  commanding  a  per- 
son therein  named  to  appear  on  a  day  named 
and  do  something  therein  mentioned,  or  show 
cause  why  he  should  not.  In  cases  in  which  a 
citation  issues  it  is  generally  the  writ  commenc- 
ing the  action,  the  same  as  a  summons  in  tres- 
pass, or  a  bill  in  equity.  The  citation  is  used 
by  courts  having  control  over  the  estates  of  the 
dead.  In  law,  the  naming  of  an  authority,  as 
a  legal  textbook,  or  a  State  or  Federal  report. 

CITHiERON,  si-the'rdn,  or  BLATEA,  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Greece,  which  stretches 
norBiwest,  separating  Boeotia  from  Megaris  and 
Attica.  The  loftiest  summit  rises  4,620  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  the  subject  of  numerous 
fables  and  classical  allusions.  On  its  northern 
slope  stood  the  city  of  Plataea,  the  circuit  of 
whose  walls  may  still  be  traced.  Its  modem 
name,  Elatea,  from  elaii,  a  fir,  is  deiived  from 
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the  pine  forests  which  are  abundant  on  its  sides 
and  summit 

CITHARA,  sith'^-ra,  a  guitar-like  musical 
instrument,  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Apollo.  The  string^s,  usually  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber, were  struck  with  a  plectrum,  or  picked  with 
the  fingers.    It  was  the  forerunner  of  the  banjo, 

Ejitar,    zither   and   similar   instruments.     See 
YRE. 

CITISS,  American,  Government  oi 
Earlier  pevelopment. —  In  its  earlier  stages 
the  American  municipal  system  was  based  upon 
that  of  England,  the  charters  of  the  colonial 
boroughs,  among  them  New  York,  Albany, 
Philadelphia,  Richmond  and  Trenton,  following, 
closely  the  English  model.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion great  changes  were  made,  involving  the  in- 
troduction of  the  double-chambered  council  and 
the  increase  of  the  mayor's  powers.  In  due 
course  the  choice  of  the  mayor  was  taken  from 
the  council  and  given  to  the  voters,  thus  mak- 
ing this  office  a  separate  and  independent  branch 
of  the  municipal  government.  This  step  was 
followed  by  vesting  in  the  mayor's  hands  im- 
portant powers  of  apiH>intment,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  administrative  boards  to  assist  the 
mayor  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  and  by 
greatly  increased  interference  with  city  affairs 
on  the  part  of  the  State  legislature. 

Relation  of  City  and  State.— The  basis  of 
American  government  is  the  municipal  charter, 
over  which  the  State  legislature,  in  the  absence 
of  constitutional  provisions  to  the  contrary,  has 
complete  control.  This  has  been  completely 
established  by  judicial  decisions.  In  many 
States^  however,  the  constitution  prescribes  the 
conditions  under  which  city  charters  shall  be 
granted  or  amended  by  the  legislature.  In  12 
States  these  established  a  system  of  municipal 
home  rule  under  which  each  city  acquired  the 
right  to  draft  its  own  charter  and  to  adopt  it 
by  a  majority  vote  of  its  own  citizens.  (Sec 
Home  Rule,  Municipal).  In  some  other  States 
the  legislature  is  forbidden  to  charter  any  city 
by  special  laws,  being  required  to  deal  with  all 
cities,  or  with  all  cities  within  designated  classes, 
by  means  of  a  general  enactment  or  municipal 
code.  In  a  few  States,  notably  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  has  enacted 
•^optional  charter*  laws,  allowing  each  city,  with 
certain  exceptions,  to  decide  for  itself  by  popu- 
lar vote  which  of  several  types  of  charter  it  will 
adopt. 

In  any  case  the  charter  outlines  the  political 
organization  of  the  city,  defines  the  way  in 
which  the  various  officials  shall  be  chosen,  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  the  powers  which 
they  may  exercise.  American  city  charters  are 
sometimes  elaborate  documents,  setting[  forth 
in  great  detail  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  many  officials. 

Administrative  Officials^ —  (a)  The  Mayor, 
—  In  most  cities  of  the  United  States  the  chief 
administrative  official  is  the  mayor,  who  is 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  from  one 
to  four  years.  Very  few  cities  retain  the  one*- 
year  term.  As  a  rule  any  qualified  voter  is 
eligible,  but  in  some  cities  there  are  additional 
qualifications  as  to  age  and  length  of  residence 
in  the  city.  The  nomination  of  candidates  is 
usually  by  party  convention  or  by  a  primary 
election:  the  election  is  by  secret  ballot,  and 
the  sufirage  is  that  prescribed  by  State  law 


for  State  elections.  Mayors  are  paid  salaries 
which  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  large  municipalities  their  work  de- 
mands almost  the  whole  of  the  incumbent's 
time.  As  a  rule  a  mayor  who  has  served  a 
term  is  eligible  for  re-election,  but  to  this  there 
are  a  few  exceptions.  The  oowers  of  the 
mayor  may  be  grouped  broadly  under  four 
heads,  (1)  the  power  to  initiate  municipal 
le^slation;  (2)  the  veto  power  ;^  (3)  the  ap- 
pointing power;  and  (4)  powers  in  relation  to 
local  finance. 

The  power  to  initiate  legislation  arises  from 
the  mayor's  right  to  send  messages  or  com- 
munications to  the  city  council  upon  any  official 
matter.  Except  in  a  few  cities  the  mayor  b 
not  the  presiding  officer  and  indeed  does  not 
usually  appear  before  the  council  in  persoa 
But  he  may  at  any  time  address  the  councillors 
as  a  body  by  sending  a  written  communication 
to  be  read  by  the  clerk.  These  communications, 
after  being  read  to  the  council,  are  referred  to 
one  of  its  committees  and  the  matter  to  which 
the  communication  relates^  is  in  due  course 
brought  back  to  the  council  with  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  thereon.  In  this  way  the 
mayor  may  and  often  does  exert  an  important 
influence  upon   the  council's  legislative  work. 

In  the  second  place  the  mayor  possesses  in 
most  cities  (except  those  which  have  adopted 
the  commission  plan  or  some  similar  form  of 
government)  the  right  to  veto  any  ordinance  or 
resolution  of  the  council  which  does  not  meet 
with  his  approval.  All  such  ordinances  and 
resolutions  must  be  sent  to  the  mayor  for  his 
signature.  If  he  approve  an  ordinance  or  reso- 
lution, he  signs  it;  if  not,  he  may  return  it  to 
the  council  without  his  signature,  accompanied 
by  his  reasons,  within  a  designated  i>eriod  of 
time,  usually  nve  days.  If  within  this  period 
he  neither  signs  nor  returns  the  ordinance  or 
resolution  it  becomes  effective  without  any 
further  action  on  his  part 

But  the  mayor's  veto  of  the  council's  action 
is  not  necessarily  final.  After  hearing  the 
mayor^s  reasons  the  council  takes  a  vote  of  its 
members  upon  the  question  of  sustaining  or 
overriding  the  mayor's  decision.  If  the  pre- 
scribed majority  of  the  councillors  vote  to  over- 
ride the  mayor,  the  measure  goes  into  effect 
notwithstandmg  the  mayor's  veto.  This  pre- 
scribed requirement  is  usually  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  council;  but  in  a  few  cities  it 
is  fixed  at  three-fourths  or  three-fifths. 

Mayors  have  used  their  veto  powers  freely, 
much  more  so  than  the  chief  executives  of  the 
nation  and  the  States.  The  passing  of  measures 
over  the  mayoral  veto  is  also  quite  common. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether 
the  executive  veto,  m  municipal  government, 
has  justified  its  existence. 

Thcii  there  is  the  mayor's  appointing  power, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  among  hb 
various  prerogptives.  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  administrative  officials  who  are  elected 
by  the  people,  or  chosen  by  the  council,  the 
chief  positions  in  the  city's  service  are  filled  by 
the  appointees  of  the  mayor.  In  cities  under 
the  commission  form  of  government  thb  power 
is  exercised  by  the  commission  as  a  body,  but 
in  most  of  those  which  retain  the  mayor-and- 
oouncil  system  the  executive  appointing  power 
is  of  great  importance.  Not  that  the  mayor 
has   an   unfettered  hand  in   making  appomt- 
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ments;  in  many  cases  his  selections  do  not  be- 
come effective  until  confirmed  by  the  city  coun- 
cil, or  by  the  upper  branch  of  it  where  there  are 
two  branches.  In  those  cities  which  have  es- 
tablished civil  service  rules  for  appointments 
the  mayor's  selections,  except  for  headships  of 
the  administrative  departments,  must  be  made 
from  the  lists  of  ehgibles  submitted  by  the 
civil  service  authorities.  But  in  any  case  (save 
in  cities  under  the  commission  or  the  city- 
manager  plan  of  local  government)  the  mayor's 
appointing  powers  are  of  great  importance  and 
place  large  amounts  of  patronage  m  his  hands. 

Thirdly,  the  mayor  has  important  powers  of 
initiative  m  financial  matters.  In  some  cities  he 
is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  munic- 
ipal budget.  In  many  he  awards  all  the  im- 
portant contracts  for  public  work.  He  also 
takes  the  first  step  in  any  exercise  of  the  city's 
borrowing  power.  These,  moreover,  do  not 
exhaust  me  list.  He  has  many  functions  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  In  fine,  the  office  of 
mayor  in  the  larger  American  cities  carries  a 
greater  amount  of  power  and  responsibility  than 
any  municipal  office  in  other  countries. 

(6)  Officials  and  Boards.—  But  not  all  the 
executive  functions  are  committed  to  the  mayor. 
Many  administrative  powers  are  exercised  by 
various  officials  and  boards,  some  of  whom  are 
directly  elected  by  the  people,  others  appointed 
bv  the  mayor  or  by  the  aty  council,  and  still 
others  in  a  few  cases  selected  by  the  State  au- 
thorities. Chief  among  such  officials  are  the 
city  clerk,  the  city  treasurer  or  city  chamberlain, 
the  comptroller  or  the  auditor,  and  the  com- 
missioners in  charjzre  of  various  departments, 
for  example,  police,  streets,  fire-protection, 
water-supply,  sanitation, '  parks,  and  so  forth. 
Some  departments,  however,  are  controlled  not 
by  single  commissioners  but  by  boards  of  three, 
five  or  a  larger  quota  of  members.  Such 
bodies  are  the  board  of  education,  the  board  of 
health,  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  the  board  of 
assessments  and  the  like.  In  no  two  cities 
is  there  the  same  number  of  departments  nor  are 
the  methods  of  departmental  organization  alike. 
What  is  done  by  a  commissioner  in  one  city 
is  given  to  a  board  in  another.  One  city,  for 
example,  may  have  a  commissioner  of  police, 
while  in  a  neighboring  municipality  police 
affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  police  board. 
This  lack  of  any  approach  to  uniformity  in 
the  number,  methods  of  selection,  terms, 
salaries  and  duties  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cials is  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  city  government  in  the  United  States. 

For  many  ^ears,  however,  the  drift  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  a  more  centralized 
administration.  The  mayor  has  been  nearly 
everywhere  given  greater  powers  in  the  way 
of  appointing  and  of  controlling  the  heads  of 
departments.  The  board  system,  formerly  so 
much  in  vogue,  has  been  giving  way,  especially 
in  the  larger  communities.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  put  all  the  city  departments,  except 
those  having  charge  of  the  schools,  public 
health  and  charities,  under  single  heads.  In 
some  cities  even  the  last  two  of  the  three  de- 
partments named  have  been  included.  The 
board  system,  it  is  believed,  does  not  make  for 
that  prompt  and  effective  action  which  is  so 
often  needed  in  administrative  work.  More- 
ovex\  the  disposition  is  to  place  those  single 
heads     of    departments     directly    under    the 


mayor's  control,  making  him  solely  responsible 
for  their  selection  and  giving  him  power  to 
remove  them  at  will.  Executive  centralization 
has  gone  forward  steadily  although  in  many 
cities  it  is  yet  far  from  being  complete. 

Administrative  Functions.—  The  powers 
and  functions  of  municipal  administrators  are 
designated  from  three  sources.  Some  are  as- 
signed by  the  general  State  laws.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  such  departments  as  educa- 
tion, pubfic  health  and  finance.  So  far  as 
these  fields  of  administration  are  concerned  the 
municipal  officials  are  to  a  varying  extent 
merely  the  local  agents  of  the  State  in  carrying 
out  Its  general  policy.  Some  powers  and 
functions,  in  the  second  place,  are  set  forth  in 
the  provisions  of  the  city  charter.  Almost  in- 
variably the  charter  prescribes  the  authority 
and  duties  of  the  mayor,  his  relations  with 
the  city  council  and  to  the  various  administra- 
tive officials  and  lx)ards.  As  for  the  latter,  the 
charter  may^  and  in  most  cases  does,  define  their 
general  duties  or  it  may  leave  these  things  to 
be  determined  by  ordinance.  That  is  the  third 
method  of  assigning  functions.  The  city  coun- 
cil bjr  a  series  of  ordinances  may  outline  the 
way  in  which  the  various  administrative  de- 
partments shall  be  organized,  the  work  which 
each  shall  perform  and  the  powers  which  each 
shall  exercise.  With  the  growth  of  adminis- 
trative problems  in  extent  and  difficulty,  this 
has  become  the  preferable  method.  The 
ordinances  have  greater  flexibility  than  the 
charter;  they  can  be  more  quickly  and  more 
easily  amended.  Reorganizations  of  depart- 
ments, changes  in  the  powers  and  functions  of 
officials,  many  details  of  duty  have  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  new  administra- 
tive problems  arise  or  as  old  problems  assume 
a  different  form.  All  this  can  be  most  satis- 
factorily handled  by  the  ordinance-making 
power,  that  is,  by  the  city  council  with  the 
assent  of  the  mayor. 

As  for  the  actual  duties  of  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officials  and  boards,  these  are 
broadly  connoted  by  the  titles  which  they 
bear.  The  city  clerk  has  charge  of  the  munic- 
ipal records;  m  a  word,  he  is  the  secretary  of 
the  municipal  corporation.  The  city  treasurer 
has  the  custody  of  the  public  funds,  receives 
the  income  and  pays  the  warrants  which  are 
presented  to  him  for  payment  in  proper  form. 
The  comptroller  authorizes  the  payment  of 
bills  against  the  city  after  he  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  appropriations  are  available  to  cover 
them,  and  that  the  expenditures  which  they 
represent  have  been  legally  incurred.  The 
auditor  checks  up  all  items  of  revenue  and  dis- 
bursement. The  corporation  counsel,  or  city 
attorney,  or  city  sohcitor,  as  he  is  variously 
named  in  different  cities,  is  the  chief  law  officer 
of  the  municipality.  He  gives  advice  and 
opinions  on  legal  matters  when  so  requested 
by  the  mayor  or  by  the  city  council,  and  repre- 
sents the  city  in  all  cases  to  which  the  munic- 
ipal corporation  is  a  party  before  the  courts. 
The  police  commissioner,  fire  commissioner, 
superintendent  of  streets  and  water  commis- 
sioner have  duties  which,  in  a  general  way, 
their  titles  imply.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
the  various  other  administrative  posts,  for 
example,  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  commissioner  of  gas  and  electricity,  the 
superintendent   of   parks   and   cemeteries,    the 
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assessors,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  so  on. 
From  city  to  city  the  exact  powers  of  these 
and  many  other  officials  differ  somewhat  in 
extent  but  in  a  general  way  they  follow  much 
the  same  lines. 

The  Subordinate  Service^— Below  the  of- 
ficials at  the  head  of  departments  come  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  municipal  employees,  rang- 
ing from  the  deputy-heads,  throu^  the  chiefs 
of  divisions  and  bureaus,  the  inspectors  and 
foremen  down  to  the  ordinary  laborers. 
Ordinarily  the  heads  of  departments,  either  of 
their  own  authority  or  with  the  approval  of 
the  mayor,  appoint  all  of  these.  But  in  some 
cities,  though  not  in  the  majority,  these  selec- 
tions are  governed  by  the  civil  service  regula- 
tions and  by  the  same  rules  the  employees  are 
protected  against  capricious  removal.  The 
gradations  and  pay  of  the  different  ranks  are 
fixed  by  ordinance  (usually  by  the  budget  or 
appropriation  ordinance^  or  in  some  cases  by 
the  provisions  of  the  State  laws. 

State  Legislation. —  In  most  parts  of  the 
Union  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  city 
affairs  is  frequent  and  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance. A  dozen  or  more  States  have  by  consti- 
tutional provisions  forbidden  this  interference 
in  matters  of  local  concern  and  have  guaranteed 
to  the  cities  the  right  to  determine  all  such 
matters  freely  for  themselves.  Even  here, 
however,  the  line  between  matters  of  general 
interest  affecting  the  whole  State  and  those  of 
purely  local  concern  are  hard  to  draw.  As  a 
result  there  is  still,  even  in  these  home  rule 
States,  a  considerable  amount  of  interference 
with  affairs  which  primarily  concern  individual 
cities  alone.  In  the  States  which  have  not  as 
yet  recognized  the  principle  of  municipal  home 
rule,  the  hand  of  the  central  authority  is  ex- 
tremel>r  active  in  local  matters.  Scarcely  a 
legislative  session  passes  but  many  new 
statutes  reflating  even  the  minutiae  of  munic- 
ipal administration  are  enacted.  And  these 
statutory  provisions  often  relate  to  such  purely 
local  matters  as  the  pay  of  city  laborers,  their 
hours  of  work,  their  holidays,  the  paving  of 
specific  streets,  the  rates  to  be  charged  for 
water,  and  the  way  in  which  city  officios  shall 
keep  their  records.  By  this  practice  the  legis- 
latures have  in  many  cases  virtually  taken  away 
from  the  citizens  Uieir  power  to  control  and 
regulate  their  own  purely  local  affairs.  This 
authority  has  been  in  large  degree  usurped  by 
the  State  and  is  exercised  through  channels  of 
legislation.  Herein  the  situation  differs. widely 
from  that  which  exists  in  the  various  European 
countries.  In  them  there  is  state  supervision 
of  municipal  government  and  in  some  respects 
it  is  a  stricter  supervision  than  that  exerted 
an>rwhcrc  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  ex- 
ercised through  administrative  and  not  through 
legislative  channels.  The  provincial  president 
in  Germany,  the  prefect  in  France  and  the 
local  government  board  in  England  are  all 
administrative  agents  of  the  central  govern- 
ment; they  deal  with  all  cities  alike  and  deal 
with  each  local  problem  on  its  individual 
merits.  That  is  obviously  a  different  and  far 
more  satisfactory  policy  than  one  which  deals 
with  cities  by  acts  of  legislatures  enacted  by 
men  who  know  little  about  the  local  problems 
in  hand.  So  far  as  central  control  of  munic- 
ipal affairs  is  concerned  that  is  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  American  and  European  prac- 
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CITIES,  Baropean,  GoTemment  of.— The 
chief  features  of  city  government  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  are  (1)  a  uniform  system 
of  charter  powers  and  organization  applying  to 
all  the  cities  in  cadi  State;  (2)  a  plan  of  dose 
supervision  of  dty  affairs  and  particularly  of 
city  finances,  by  the  central  authorities;  (3)  the 
continual  supremacy  of  the  dty  coundl  in  the 
direction  of  munidpal  policy;  (4)  the  election 
of  the  munidpal  executive  by  die  city  coundl, 
not  by  the  people;  and  (5)  the  pladng  of  ex- 
perts in  charge  of  all  important  branches  of  the 
city's  administrative  work.^    • 

1.  England. — ^The  English  dty,  or  borough  as 
it  is  usually  called,  is  governed  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Consolidation  Act  of  1882  (45-46  Victoria,  c- 
50),  and  amending  acts.  All  English  dties,  with 
the  exception  of  London,  have  substantially  the 
same  general  powers.  Their  chief  organ  of 
government  is  the  boroup:h  council,  a  body 
which  varies  in  size  and  is  composed  of  two 
classes  of  members.  First,  there  arc  councillors 
who  are  elected  by  the  wards  of  the  city,  one 
or  more  from  each  ward,  for  a  three-year  term. 
The  suffrage  in  coundl  elections  extends  to  all 
owners  and  occupants  of  ratepaying  property. 
Women  arc  permitted,  in  certain  cases,  to  vote 
at  these  elections  though  not  in  parliamentary 
elections.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  the 
aldermen,  who  are  chosen  by  the  councillors 
either  from  among  themselves  or  from  outside, 
and  who  serve  for  a  six-year  term.  The  two 
classes,  councillors  and  aldermen,  sit  together  in 
the  same  chamber  and  form  a  single  body,  the 
councillors  forming  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
membership  and  the  aldermen  one-quarter.  Be- 
tween the  voting  powers  and  the  other  privi- 
leges of  councillors  and  aldermen  there  is  vir- 
tually no  difference,  except  that  by  custom  tfie 
aldermen  are  usually  made  chairmen  of  the 
council's  various  standing  committees. 

The  mayor  of  the  English  city,  who  serves 
for  a  one-year  term  only  but  is  customarily  re- 
elected, is  chosen  by  the  coundl.  He  may  be 
selected  from  among  the  councillors  and  alder- 
men themselves  or  from  outside.  His  functions 
are  for  the  most  part  of  an  honorary  nature. 
He  presides  at  council  meetings  but  has  no 
special  administrative  powers.  In  certain  cities 
which  have  acquired  the  right  this  office  bears 
the  title  of  lora  mayor. 

The  coundl  is  the  chief  organ  of  borough 
government,  both  legislative  andf  administrative. 
It  appoints  all  die  munidpal  ofHcers  except  one 
auditor,  and  may  dismiss  any  of  them  at  its 
pleasure.  There  is  no  system  of  competitive 
civil  service  appointment  in  English  cities,  yet 
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men  of  ^^ood  qualifications  are  usually  appointed 
to  municipal  posts  and  they  are  not  removed 
without  proper  cause.  The  council  also  enacts 
the  municipal  by-laws,  determines  the  rate  of 
local  taxes  and  makes  all  the  appropriations. 
Its  action  is  also  necessary  for  borrowing  upon 
the  city's  credit.  In  some  of  these  matters, 
however,  its  action  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  central  authority  known  as  the  local  govern- 
ment board. 

Through  its  standing  committees  the  council 
also  manages  the  various  city  departments, 
such  as  police,  fire,  water  supplv,  sanitation, 
highways  and  public  health.  It  does  not  have 
charge  of  poor  relief,  which  is  entrusted  to  a 
special  authority,  the  board  of  poor  law  guard- 
ians. The  routine  work  of  departmental  ad- 
ministration is  given  to  the  permanent  offices, 
but  the  standing  committee  for  each  department 
is  the  intermediate,  and  the  council  is  the  ulti- 
mate authority  in  all  matters  of  administrative 
policy. 

London  is  in  a  class  apart.  The  *City*  of 
London,  which  is  only  a  small  area  in  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis,  retains  its  ancient  and  intri- 
cate system  of  government  by  a  lord  mayor, 
a  court  of  aldermen,  a  court  of  common 
council,  a  court  of  common  hall,  sheriffs  and 
chamberlain.  The  real  area  of  London  govern- 
ment is  the  administrative  county  of  London, 
created  in  1888,  and  since  governed  by  the  Lon- 
don county  council  of  137  members.  This  body 
has  charge  of  main  thoroughfares,  fire  protec- 
tion, main  drainage  and  other  matters  of  gen- 
eral importance.  Within  the  administrative 
county  there  are  28  subsidiary  borough  govern- 
ments exercising  limited  jurisdiction.  The 
police  administration  of  metropolitan  London, 
which  includes  a  mudi  larger  area  than  the 
county,  is  under  the  direct  control  of  a  metro- 
politan police  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  who  is,  in  turn,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Home  Secretary. 

2.  The  German  Empire.— Each  of  the 
states  of  the  German  Empire  has  its  own 
municipal  system  although  tnev  do  not  differ 
widely  one  from  another.  That  of  Prussia, 
which  is  larger  than  all  the  other  states  put 
together,  has  its  basis  in  the  Prussian  City 
Government  Act  of  1853,  and  amending  statutes 
of  which  there  have  been  a  great  many.  In 
Prussia  the  dominant  local  authority  is  the  city 
council  (Stadtversammlung),  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  for  six-year  terms  by  the 
voters  of  electoral  districts  in  each  city.  The 
suffrage  is  arranged  on  what  is  known  as  the 
•three-class  system,*  by  which  all  the  voters  arc 
grouped  into  three  classes  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  annual  tax  parents.  Each 
class  of  voters  in  each  district  elects  one 
councillor,  although  the  number  of  voters  in 
each  class  differs  widely. 

The  city  council,  in  turn,  chooses  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city's  administrative  board  (Stadt- 
rat  or  Ma^strat),  each  for  a  12-year  term,  and 
these  officials  have  charge  of  the  various  city 
departments.  As  a  body  the  administrative 
board  prepares  all  business  for  consideration  by 
the  council  at  its  meetings  and  is  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  carrjdng  the  council's  resolutions 
into  effect.  The  subordinate  officials  are  ap- 
pointed by  this  board,  but  under  strict  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  general  laws. 

The  burgermeister,  who  is  titular  head  of 


the  city  government,  is  chosen  by  the  council 
subject  to  royal  approval.  Invariably  an  official 
of  long  administrative  experience  is  selected 
for  the  post.  The  burgermeister  has  the  gen- 
eral oversight  of  administration,  but  he  has  no 
veto  or  appointing  power,  no  patronage  and  no 
such  administrative  discretion  as  is  vested  in 
the  American  mayor. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  respective  powers 
the  German  city  authorities  are  subject  to  rigid 
supervision  at  the  hands  of  the  higher  au- 
thorities, particularly  those  of  the  province  in 
which  the  municipality  is  situated. 

3.  France. —  Except  as  regards  Paris  the 
system  of  local  government  is  uniform  throup^h- 
out  the  French  republic  All  municipalities, 
large  and  small,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
capital,  are  ranked  as  communes  and  governed 
under  the  terms  of  the  Municipal  Code  of  1884. 
In  each  commune  there  is  a  local  council,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  manhood  suf- 
frage for  four-year  terms.  This  council  chooses 
from  among  its  own  members  a  mayor  and  one 
or  more  assistant-mayors  or  adjoints,  also  for 
four-year  terms.  These  officials,  however, 
retain  their  membership  in  the  council  and  con- 
tinue to  sit  there,  the  mayor  as  presiding  officer. 

The  general  direction  of  municipsd  policy 
rests  with  the  council  which  maintains  various 
standing  committees.  But  the  supervision  exer- 
cised by  the  national  government  through  the 
prefects  is  very  strict.  The  municipal  budget, 
for  example,  must  have  this  official's  approval. 
The  mayor  and  his  assistants  have  numerous 
important  powers  both  as  agents  of  the  central  > 
government  and  as  chief  administrative  officers 
of  the  municipality.  The  mayor  has  important 
powers  of  appointment;  he  is  in  control  of  the 
local  police  and  he  frames  the  annual  budget, 
presenting  it  to  the  council  for  adoption.  As 
agent  of  the  central  government  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  local  enforcement  of  the  national 
laws  and  decrees,  for  the  administration  of  the 
system  of  universal  military  service  as  regards 
his  commune,  for  the  enrolment  of  voters,  the 
reportation  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  and 
for  the  proper  worlang  of  the  educational  and 
poor- relief  systems.  Many  of  these  functions 
are  devolved  upon  the  adjoints  or  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  commune. 

Paris,  which  virtually  forms  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  is  ([oyemed  by  two  prefects,  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  prefect  of  police, 
both  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  re- 
public, and  by  a  municipal  council  of  80  mem- 
bers elected  by  popular  vote,  one  from  each  of 
the  80  electoral  districts  into  which  the  city  is 
divided.  The  term  is  four  years.  The  council's 
powers j  apart  from  matters  of  finance,  are  not 
extensive.  The  city,  however,  is  divided  into 
20  wards  or  arrondtssements,  each  with  a  mayor 
who  is  appointed  by  the  national  government 
and  who  acts  as  a  deputy-prefect.  The  whole 
system  is  one  of  rig^d  centralization. 

4.  Italy. —  The  Italian  municipal  system  is 
based  upon  the  Municipal  Law  of  1889  and  its 
amendments.  Each  city  has  a  municipal  coun- 
cil of  from  15  to  80  members,  elected  for  five- 
year  terms,  one-fifth  retiring  annually.  The 
right  to  vote  is  given  only  to  those  who  pass 
an  educational  test  and  who  pay  a  small  amount 
in  taxes.  The  administrative  work  is  de- 
puted by  the  council  to  a  small  standing  com- 
mittee or  Junta  which  it  selects  from  within 
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its  own  membership.  It  also  selects  from 
among  its  own  members  a  Syndic,  or  mayor, 
who  is  the  chief  administrative  official  of  the 
city  and  head  of  the  Junta.  As  in  France  the 
provincial  authorities  exercise  close  supervision 
over  municipal  affairs. 

5.  Austria.— The  Austrian  system  of  city 
government  resembles  that  of  Prussia,  but  with 
some  important  differences.  The  city  council 
is  elected  by  the  citizens  under  a  system  by 
which  the  voters  are  grouped  according 
to  their  annual  tax  payments  into  four 
classes.  The  administrative  magistrates  are 
selected  by  the  council  from  among  its  own 
members  and  so  is  the  btirgermeister.  The 
latter  holds  office  for  six  years  only  but  is 
sometimes  re-elected.  His  selection  is  not  valid 
until  confirmed  by  tRe  emperor,  but  this  con- 
firmation is  rarely  refused. 

6.  Other  European  Countries. —  Of  the 
other  countries  of  continental  Europe,  Spain 
and  Belgium  have  systems  of  local  government 
which  in  their  general  outlines  resemble  that 
of  France.  In  Spain  each  city  ranks  as  a  com- 
mune; its  organs  of  government  are  a  city 
council  (ayuntamiento) ,  the  members  of  which 
are  selected  for  a  four-year  term  by  the  voters, 
and  all  male  Spaniards  above  the  age  of  24  have 
the  right  to  vote  at  local  elections.  The  council 
elects  one  of  its  own  members  to  serve  as  mayor 
(alcalde)  ;  but  in  the  largest  cities  the  right  to 
appoint  the  mayor  belongs  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment. In  Belgium  the  French  system  of 
city  government  has  been  almost  literally  fol- 
lowed, except  that  the  mayor  or  burgomaster 
is  chosen  for  a  10-year  term.  Plural  voting 
and  proportional  representation  have  also  been 
adopted.  French  influence  is  also  apparent  in 
the  municipal  system  of  Holland.  Tnere  is  an 
elective  council,  a  board  of  adjoints  (wethoud- 
ers)  elected  by  the  council  from  among  its  own 
members,  and  a  mayor  or  burgomaster  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  for  a  six-year  term. 

Bibliography.— Howe,  F.  C,  *  European 
Cities  at  Work^  (1914) ;  Munro,  W.  B.,  ^Gov- 
ernment of  European  Qties^  (1909)  ;  Ogg,  F. 
A.,  ^The  Governments  of  Europe^  (1913). 
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CITIES,  Water  Supply  of.  See  Water 
Supply. 

CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN,  Sodom  and 
(jomorrah,  chief  of  the  five  cities  which  were 
destroved  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  their  sites 
overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses  six  out  of  the  48  cities  which  the 
Israelites  were  directed  to  give  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  in  the  division  of  the  land  of  (^naan 
among  their  tribes,  were  to  be  set  apart  as  cities 
of  renip^e  for  the  manslayer  or  accidental  homi- 
cide. The  right  of  avenging  murder  belonged 
to  the  ncxt-of-ldn  of  the  murdered  man;  but 
the  slayer  fleeing  to  one  of  these  cities,  three  of 
which  were  to  be  on  either  side  of  Jordan,  the 
avenger  of  blood  was  forbidden  to  touch  him 
till  he  stood  before  the  congregation  in  judg- 
ment, when,  if  he  were  found  to  have  acted 
without  premeditation  or  malice,  he  had  a  resi- 
dence appointed  him  in  the  city  of  refuge  until 
the  death  of  the  high  priest,  and  was  then  per- 
mitted to   return   to  his   inheritance.     If   the 


slayer  violate^,  this  regulation  by  leaving  the 
city  of  refuge  before  the  death  of  the  high 
pnest,  the  avenger  of  blood  might  kill  him  with 
impunity.  The  six  cities  of  refuge  appointed  in 
accordance  with  this  law  were  Kedesh,  Shechem 
and  Hebron  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan;  and 
Bezer,  Ramoth-Gilead  and  Golan  on  the  east. 
This  law  of  refuge  seems  to  have  been  favored 
by  the  Lcvites,  to  whom  it  gave  a  measure  of 
political  influence,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  did  to  the  monks,  abbots 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  it  was  consequently  interpreted  by 
them  in  the  most  liberal  way.  Maimonides  says 
that  all  the  48  cities  of  the  Levites  had  the  right 
of  refuge,  although  only  the  six  were  obliged  to 
receive  and  lodge  the  slayer  gratuitously. 

CITIZEN,  originally,  a  member  of  the  body 
of  freemen  entitled  to  share  in  the  government 
of  a  civitas,  or  city-state  of  the  ancient  type; 
as  the  Roman  state  gradually  broadened  into 
the  entire  ancient  world,  the  atizenship  was  ex- 
tended piecemeal  for  political  reasons,  till  Justin- 
ian made  it  coextensive  with  personal  freedom, 
and  the  attribute  of  all  residents  of  the  empire 
except  slaves.  With  the  rise  of  the  miscel- 
laneous modem  community,  where  flux  of  popu- 
latioiL  permanent  and  temporary,  is  going  on, 
and  tne  mass  of  people  share  in  the  government 
to  a  varying  extent,  the  question  of  its  limita- 
tions and  the  privileges  it  confers  have  bea>me 
acute,  and  that  of  its  legal  definition  has  fur- 
nished one  of  the  pounds  of  a  civil  war.  The 
definition  varies  m  different  countries.  In 
monarchies  it  is  commonly  used  only  of  a  resi- 
dent's relation  to  his  municipality,  the  tenn 
^subject'  expressing  the  relation  to  the  state; 
in  repuUics  generally  it  means  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  subject  to  its  ordinances, 
obligated  to  its  support  and  defense,  and  en- 
titled to  its  protection.  In  the  United  States,  a 
complication  is  introduced  by  the  Federal  struc- 
ture of  the  government,  there  being  a  citizenship 
of  each  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other. 
The  questions  arising  in  this  country  are  there- 
fore: (I)  What  constitutes  citizenship;  (2) 
What  rights  it  confers;  (3)  How  it  is  acquired; 
(4)  How  it  can  be  lost;  (5)  What  are  the  re- 
spective obligations  to  State  and  nation. 

1.  A  citizen  has  been  legally  defined  as 
*one  who  owes  to  the  government  allegiance, 
service,  and  money  by  way  of  taxation,  to 
whom  the  government  m  turn  grants  and  guar- 
antees liberty  of  person  and  of  conscience,  right 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  .  .  . 
suit  and  defense,  security  in  person,  estate,  and 
reputation.*  In  a  word,  the  atizen  is  one  whose 
lot  is  cast  in  with  his  society,  for  all  social  pur- 
poses according  to  his  status  and  means,  to  nght 
or  pay  unless  he  is  a  dependent  member  of  a 
group  which  fights,  pays,  etc.  This  includes 
women,  children,  defectives  and  criminals;  and 
excludes  alien  residents  (see,  however,  section 
3),  and  Indians  living  in  tribal  relations,  who 
are  ^dependent  subjects.*  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  for  jurisdictional  purposes  resi- 
dent aliens  are  regarded  as  citizens,  and  in  com- 
mercial and  business  legislation  *citizen»  is 
equivalent  to  •resident.* 

2.  Gtizenship  implies  civil  but  not  neces- 
sarily political  rights.  The  fonper  are  alike  for 
all,  and  are  the  primary  obligation  of  a  govern- 
ment to  secure  to  its  citizens;  poliHcal  rights 
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are  endlessly  varied  and  within  the  discretion 
of  the  government  The  right  of  direct  share 
in  government  is  everywhere  withheld  from 
minors,  convicts  and  the  insane  or  idiotic, 
nearly  always  from  paupers,  and  most  generally 
from  women ;  but  these  do  not  cease  to  be  citi- 
zens. On  the  other  hand,  voting  has  occa- 
sionally been  permitted  in  this  as  in  foreign 
countries  to  persons  not  citizens  of  a  State  or 
municipality,  for  holdings  of  property,  and  could 
be  so  again.  It  was  on  this  distinction  that 
the  minority  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  based  their 
dissenting  opinion  that  a  slave's  lack  of  political 
rights  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  citizen  with 
a  right  to  sue  in  the  courts ;  and  the  government 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  ratified  this 
view,  and  definitely  dissociated  civil  from  politi- 
cal rights. 

3.  Citizenship  may  be  acquired  by  birth, 
every  child  bom  on  the  soil  or  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States, —  even  of  resident 
aliens,  except  of  foreign  official  representatives, 
whose  residences  are  assumed  to  be  part  of  their 
country's  territory,— or  of  citizen  parents  trav- 
eling abroad,  or  of  its  officials  resident  abroad, 
being  a  citizen;  or  by  naturalization;  or  by 
succession  to  a  parent's  or  husband's  rights.— 
the  wife  of  an  alien  becomes  a  citizen  by  nis 
naturalization,  or  after  his  death  before  natu- 
ralization if  he  had  previously  declared  his  in- 
tention of  becoming  so ;  and  tne  children  inherit 
similar  rights. 

4.  It  may  be  lost  by  formal  renunciation, 
but  the  abandonment  will  not  be  presumed 
without  it,  even  from  a  lifetime  of  residence 
abroad;  but  the  government,  with  most  civil- 
ized governments  at  present,  recognizes  full 
right  to  change  allegiance  at  will.  This  was 
one  of  the  issues  in  the  War  of  1812,  Great 
Britain  firmly  refusing  to  recognize  it;  and  it 
was  not  till  1870  that  that  country  formally  ad- 
mitted that  right.  . 

5.  Dual  allegiance.  The  nature  of  the  obli- 
gations is  different:  any  one  may  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  yet  not  of  any  particular 
State,  but  not  vice- versa ;  and  as  the  citizenship 
of  the  nation  is  the  more  universal,  so  it  is 
the  higher  sanction.  The  two  could  not  in 
fact  come  into  conflict  except  through  an  act  of 
secession,  which  must  be  fought  out,  so  that 
the  question  is  academic,  as  snort  of  that  the 
whole  matter  would  involve  a  case  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  pending  which  the  question  would 
be  in  abeyance ;  but  in  case  of  forcible  resistance 
of  a  State  to  a  decree  of  the  nation,  the  citizen's 
first  allegiance  is  to  the  latter.  Further  than 
this,  however,  the  national  government  cannot 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  its  reserved  powers; 
and  a  State  can  go  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
abolishing  even  the  civil  rights  of  its  citizens 
under  the  shelter  of  this  flexible  permission.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  right  o!  citizenship  is 
totally  unconnected  in  essence  with  the  right  of 
suffrage  or  the  elective  franchise.  The  former 
is  an  elemental  right  of  all  born  among^  or  who 
have  cast  in  their  lot  with,  a  civil  society;  the 
right  to  the  protection  of  its  laws^  and  its 
strength,  to  a  share  in  its  benefits  and  its  chari- 
ties. The  latter,  a  right  to  share  in  the  gov- 
ernmental management  of  a  society,  is  a  mere 
question  of  the  best  machinery  of  management, 
and  dependent  on  the  fitness  or  power  of  indi- 
viduals or  classes  to  help  guide  that  machinery. 
The  unfit  or  weak  are  just  as  much  citizens  as 
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the  fit  or  the  strong,  by  natural  right;  women 
and  minors,  defectives  and  criminals,  have  the 
fullest  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
by  themselves  or  their  natural  or  appointed 
guardians.  The  suffrage  is  only  a  substitute 
for  a  battle,  assuming  that  the  larger  body 
could  outfight  the  smaller;  and  admission  to 
it  lies  in  the  discretion  of  the  fighting  body. 
(See  Alien;  Citizenship  in  the  United 
States;  Naturalization).  Consult  Sheldon, 
W.  L.,  <Citizenship>  (Chicago  1905);  Van 
Ehme,  F.,  ^Citizenship  of  the  United  States* 
(Rochester  1904)  ;  Wise,  J.  S.,  ^A  Treatise  on 
Citizenship*   (Northport  1906). 

CITIZEN,  The.  A  comedy  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  performed  2  July  1761,  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  printed  in  1763.  It  is 
founded  in  part  on  Destouche's  ^Fausse  Agnes.* 

CITIZEN  KING,  The.  A  title  applied  to 
Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  1830-48. 

CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD,  the  signa- 
ture of  Oliver  Gk)ldsmith*s  ^Letters  from  a 
Chinese  Philosopher  residing  in  London,  to  his 
friends  in  the  East.*  The  work  was  published 
in  1762. 

CITIZENS'  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA,  The.  A  national  fed- 
eration of  local  employers'  associations,  citizens' 
alliances  and  State  and  national  organizations 
representative  of  business  interests,  organized 
as  the  culminating  step  in  the  movement  for  the 
organization  of  employers  in  1903.  Nearly  all 
the  large  cities,  and  scores  of  the  smaller  ones, 
during  the  months  following  the  anthracite 
strike  of  1902,  became  the  centres  of  consider- 
able agitation  on  the  labor  question,  and  from 
400  to  500  local  associations  sprung  into  exist- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  combating  what  was 
termed  the  lawless  aggressions  ot  organized 
labor.  The  membership  of  some  of  these  asso- 
ciations was  confined  to  employers,  while  others, 
which  adopted  the  general  name  of  alliances, 
admitted  professional  men,  and  even  employees, 
into  their  ranks.  In  cities  like  Chicago,  Saint 
Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  Citv,  Saint  Louis,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  New  York,  employers 
associations  were  formed,  while  in  Denver  and 
all  over  Colorado  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
West,  as  well,  also,  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the. 
Central  States,  the  alliance  was  the  most  popular 
form  of  organization.  In  response  to  a  call 
issued  bv  a  number  of  the  prominent  leaders  in 
the  employers'  movement,  a  convention  was  held 
in  Chicago,  29-30  Oct.  1903,  which  was  attended 
by  nearly  300  delegates,  who  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  cities  as  far 
apart  as  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Montreal 
and  Minneapolis  being  represented.  The  name 
of  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  was  con- 
sidered as  being  inclusive  in  meaning  of  both 
employers'  associations  and  citizens'  alliances, 
and  was  selected  by  the  convention  for  the  new 
organization.  The  purposes,  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution  adopted,  were  those  of  law  enforce- 
ment, the  maintenance  of  individual  liberty,  the 
securing  of  industrial  peace  and  the  perpetuation 
of  free  competitive  conditions  in  industry.  The 
organization  stood  for  the  open  shop  and  no 
restriction  of  output.  Its  work  was  largely  con- 
fined to  that  of  educational  propaganda,  and  it 
maintained  a  publication  bureau  for  this  purpose. 
It  did  not  interfere  in  any  respect  with  the  in- 
ternal government  of   its  constituent  associa- 
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tions,  and  the  action  of  its  convention  or  execu- 
tive committee  was  advisory  and  not  obligatory 
upon  its  members.  The  Association  formed  a 
central  source  of  information  for  its  members 
and  a  directing  agencv  in  matters  of  national 
legislation  in  which  the  associations  generally 
were  interested.  In  the  contest  in  Congress 
over  the  eight-hour,  the  anti-injunction  and 
similar  bills,  which  were  fathered  by  organized 
labor,  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  took 
a  most  active  part.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  was  a  member  and  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  support  in  the  newer  or- 
ganization. The  Association  has  over  500  local 
societies  throughout  the  United  States  and  is 
represented  by  The  Square  Deal,  a  periodical 
devoted  altogether  to  its  interests. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  EDUCATION. 
The  idea  that  schools  and  colleges  should  train 
for  citizenship  is  one  that  in  a  measure  depends 
upon  a  theory  of  the  state.  If  the  individual 
exists  for  the  state,  then  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  any  system  of  education  must  train  the 
individual  in  all  ways  that  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  that  state,  and  that  the  individual  must 
be  forced  to  follow  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  state  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual, 
then  it  is  less  clear  to  the  average  mind  that 
the  individual  should  be  forced  to  receive  an 
education  that  he  does  not  wish  to  take,  or  that 
his  own  freedom  of  action  mentally  or 
physically  should  be  interfered  with.  Between 
these  two  extremes  there  exists  a  third  theory 
that  as  the  state  came  into  existence  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  those  in  it,  the  individuals  who 
form  it  should  be  willing  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  conform  to  those  rules  and 
regulations  which  will  make  the  state  their  most 
effective  agent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
grew  up.  If  the  state  is  to  be  more  effective  by 
virtue  of  having  the  individual  intelligent,  then 
he  must  get  an  education;  if  the  state  is  to  be 
more  efficient  because  the  individuals  are 
healthy  and  strong,  then  the  citizen  must  take 
care  of  his  health  and  train  his  bodv.  In  a 
democracy  the  majority  of  the  people  deter- 
mine what  is  best  along  these  lines  and  the 
minority  has  to  abide  by  the  decision.  In  an 
autocracy  it  is  those  in  power  who  so  determine 
^  and  the  individuals  must  conform  as  long  as  the 
few  have  the  force  necessary  to  compel  obe- 
dience. 

The  idea  that  the  individual  should  be 
trained  or  educated  along  certain  lines  because 
of  the  best  interest  of  the  state  is  not  new, 
though  its  strength  has  varied  much  throughout 
histonr,  and  among  peoples  even  at  the  same 
period  of  history.  The  Spartans  among  the 
Greeks  represented  the  extreme  view  of  the 
theory  that  the  individual  existed  for  the  state, 
and  their  educational  system  was  devised  along 
those  lines.  On  the  other  hand  the  Athenians 
represented  the  via  media,  or  the  third  theory 
as  presented  above,  and  their  educational  sys- 
tem was  worked  out  accordingly.  The  Romans 
tended  strongly  to  the  Spartan  ideals  and  re- 
garded the  Athenians  as  unpractical  and  vision- 
ary. After  the  barbarians  had  overrun  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  idea  of  the  participation 
of  the  citizen  in  the  active  work  of  the  state  had 
died  out  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  feudal- 
ism held  sway,  education,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Church,  was  generally  non-existent 


In  a  way  the  Church  took  the  place  of  the  state, 
and  the  theory  that  the  individual  clergyman 
existed  for  the  good  of  the  Church  was  per- 
petuated. 

It  was  only  during  the  philosophical  theoriz- 
ing of  the  18th  century  that  the  idea  of  giving 
the  individual  an  education  because  of  his  inter- 
est to  the  state  began  to  be  revived.  The 
democrats  of  the  French  Revolution  soon 
realized  that  people  enfranchised,  but  without 
an  education,  were  a  dangerous  element  and 
would  soon  lead  the  ship  of  state  on  the  rocks 
of  anarchy  and  thus  back  into  the  control  of 
a  despot.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Danton 
in  one  of  the  best  of  his  speeches  declared: 
"After  bread,  education  is  the  first  need  of  the 
people.*  It  was  thus  that  democracy  was 
fundamentally  responsible  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  19th  century  for  the  demand  that 
the  people  be  educated  for  the  sake  of  the 
safety  of  the  state.  An  ignorant  electorate 
meant  eventually  the  destruction  of  a  democratic 
state. 

It  was  from  a  different  point  of  view  that 
the  educational  reformers  Pestalozzi,  Herbart 
and  Frocbel  approached  the  question.  They 
were,  (^ite  naturally,  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  civil  and  economic  environments,  more 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  importance  of 
education  as  a  means  for  the  economic  and 
social  betterment  of  the  individual  rather  than 
as  a  means  for  preserving  the  state.  It  is  now 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  two  go  hand 
in  hand,  for  the  well-to-do  citizen  is  a  good 
citizen.  The  education  which  has  brou^t  him 
economic  prosperity  and  social  recognition  also 
tends  to  make  nim  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  state. 

It  remained  particularly  for  the  fathers  of 
the  American  republic  like  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  to  lav  stress  on  the  idea  that 
the  safety  of  the  republic  lay  in  the  education 
of  the  people.  In  1786  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Washington:  *It  is  an  axiom  in  my  mind  that 
our  liberty  can  never  be  safe  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  that,  too,  of  the 
people  with  a  certain  degree  of  instruction. 
This  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  effect  and 
on  a  general  plan.*  Washington  in  his  message 
to  Congress  m  1790  wrote:  "Knowledge  is  in 
every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public  happi- 
ness. In  one  in  which  the  measures  of  the 
government  receive  their  impression  so  im- 
mediately as  in  ours,  from  the  sense  of  the 
community,  it  is  proportionally  essential.* 
•Whether  this  will  be  best  promoted  by  afford- 
ing aid  to  seminaries  of  learning  already  estab- 
lished, by  the  institution  of  a  national  universit>', 
or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well  worthy 
a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature.* 

Madison  wrote:  •A  popular  government 
without  popular  information  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a 
tragedy,  or  perhaps  both.*  •The  best  service 
that  can  be  rendered  to  a  country,  next  to 
giving  it  liberty,  is  in  diffusing  the  mental  im- 
provement equally  essential  to  the  preservation 
and  enjoyment  of  that  blessing.* 

These  three  men  set  by  their  words  the 
standards  which  not  only  the  United  States  but 
all  democracies  had  to  follow  for  the  sake  of 
self-preservation.  Though  progress  along  such 
lines  was  slow  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  in  the  latter  half,  the  state  has  entered 
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into  fields  of  instruction  little  dreamt  of  by  the 
fathers  of  the  constitution  and  which  would 
probably  have  been  condemned  by  them  as  tend- 
ing to  go  altogether  too  far  in  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

Once  grant,  however,  that  the  state  for  its 
best  good  has  the  right  to  take  steps  along 
educational  lines  which  serve  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  go.  In  a  democracy  perhaps  little  harm 
will  come  from  such  a  doctrine,  for  the  people 
are  in  the  end  the  determining  factors  of  the 
length  to  which  interference  with  the  individual 
is  to  go.  In  an  autocratic  government,  however, 
the  dangers  of  such  a  doctrine  have  become  only 
too  obvious.  Under  the  leadership  of  an  un- 
scrupulous sovereign  and  military  clique  the 
educational  system  of  the  state  is  devised  to 
make  good  soldiers  who  are  to  do  the  will  of 
the  rulers.  Under  such  a  system,  unlike  con-  - 
ditions  existing  in  a  democracy,  the  people  can 
exercise  no  restraining  hand  and  the  citizens  are 
debauched  morally  and  mentally  so  that  they 
conduct  themselves  like  obedient  slaves.  Trained 
under  such  a  system  thev  do  not  have  any  minds 
of  their  own,  but  are  shaped  to  do  the  bidding 
of  a  tyrant. 

The  first  attempt  to  give  to  the  ptople  an 
absolutely  uniform  education  over  a  vast  area 
was  connected  with  religion.  The  Church  and 
state  combined  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  compel 
every  citizen  to  receive  uniform  religious  doc- 
trine not  only  in  one  state,  but  all  over  Europe. 
The  salvation  of  the  state  was  thought  to  de- 
pend on  religious  uniformity.  As  James  I  of 
England  said  r  ^No  bishop,  no  king.'^  The  secu- 
rity of  the  state  was  deemed  to  rest  on  a  religious 
instruction  which  all  must  receive.  He  who 
refused  it  put  himself  outside  the  pale  and  was 
to  be  regarded  both  as  a  heretic  and  an  an- 
archist— -a  fit  candidate  for  the  stake  or  the 
block. 

The  states  of  the  world  have  gradually 
dropped  the  idea  that  the  safety  of  the  state  is 
bound  up  with  religious  education,  but  in  its 
place  the  theory  of  the  safety  of  the  state  has 
dictated  the  institution  of  a  system  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  not  only  mentally,  as  was 
originally  intended  by  Washington,  JeflEerson 
and  Madison,  but  physically,  morally,  vocation- 
ally and  in  an  infinite  variety  of  subordinate 
ways.  The  justification  for  such  instruction  in 
a  democracy  is  not  hard  to  find.  If  it  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  state  that  its  people  should 
be  trained  mentally,  it  is  also  necessary  tliat 
they  be  trained  physically.  Otizens  that  arc 
weak  physically  are  a  menace  to  the  state.  The 
state  has  the  right  to  step  in  and  say  that  its 
citizens  shall  not  be  permitted  to  become  physi- 
cal weaklings.  For  this  purpose  it  can  interfere 
with  the  individual  to  see  that  he  gets  the  proper 
physical  culture,  that  he  lives  hygienically,  that 
he  is  vaccinated,  that  he  conforms  to  good 
physical  health  laws  and  subjects  himself  to 
food  regulations.  The  same  also  holds  true  for 
moral  education.  Morallv  debased  people  are 
a  danger  to  the  state  and  therefore  the  state  may 
step  in  to  give  moral  instruction.  Citizens  who 
are  poorly  prepared  to  earn  their  own  living  are 
also  a  menace  to  the  state  and  on  the  same 
ground,  here  as  elsewhere,  it  may  for  its  own 
safety's  sake  see  to  it  that  the  citizens  are 
properly  trained  to  follow  vocations  that  will 
prevent  them  from  becoming  dependents. 


For  all  of  these  purposes  the  curricula,  not 
only  of  public  schools  but  of  private  schools, 
must  answer.  In  them  must  appear  the  neces- 
sary courses  and  the  properly  trained  teachers. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  somewhat  common 
theory  of  citizenship  and  its  relation  to  educa- 
tion. How  far  the  state  will  go  along  these 
lines  only  the  future  can  reveal.  It  will  go  in 
a  democracy  as  far  as  the  people  wish  it  to, 
subject  to  constitutional  limitations,  but  even 
the  latter  may  be  broadened,  if  the  people  see  fit. 
In  an  autocratic  state  there  are  no  limits  except 
those  found  in  a  revolutionary  overturn  of  the 
state  by  the  people  whd  feel  that  the  state  is 
going  too  far. 

At  the  present  time  (1918)  the  most  progres- 
sive states  are  insisting  that  their  minor  citizens 
must  learn  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and 
are  compelling  them  to  attend  school  to  do  so. 
From  that  minimum  of  the  literary  and  mathe- 
matical, various  states  have  added  other  subjects 
which  the  pupils  must  study:  hygiene  and 
physiolog>r,  history  and  civics,  geography  and 
natural  science,  music  and  drawing,  trades  and 
vocations,  physical  culture,  military  drill  and 
religion  and  morals.  In  order  that  the  minor 
may  not  escape  such  education  he  is  forced  to 
attend  school  up  to  a  certain  age  and  no  one 
is  allowed  to  give  employment  to  him  before 
that  time.  Even  if  he  then  goes  to  work,  he 
is,  by  the  law  of  certain  states,  forced  to  attend 
for  a  time  certain  continuation  or  evening 
schools  to  make  Ijimself  better  prepared  for 
citizenship  —  political,  social  and  industrial. 

The  present  tendency  of  states  is  to  increase 
the  age  limits  for  compulsory  education,  to  add 
more  subjects  that  must  be  taken  for  the  sake 
of  good  citizenship  and  even  to  force  adults 
to  make  up  their  deficiencies.  In  the  United 
States  trades  and  vocations  have  been  recent 
additions,  and  physical  culture  and  military  drill 
are  making  great  strides.  Subjects  present  in 
European  schools  for  generations,  but  still  gen- 
erally absent  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
are  those  of  religion  and  morals.  A  campaign 
to  introduce  the  latter  without  the  former  as 
essential  to  good  citizenship  and  the  safety  of 
the  state  is  being  carried  on. 
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CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  All  persons  who  are  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  state  owe  an  alle- 
giance to  it  according  to  the  maxim  protectio 
trahit  sitbjectionem  et  subjectio  protectionem, 
and  the  existence  of  this  fealty  thus  imposed  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  public 
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law  of  all  modem  constitutionally  developed 
states,  even  aliens  majr  be  held  guilty  of  trea- 
son, if,  within  its  territory,  they  plot  or  com- 
mit acts  against  the  welfare  and  existence  of 
the  local  sovereign.  In  a  narrower  sense  of 
the  wordy  however,  only  those  persons  are 
termed  citizens  or  subjects*  of  a  state  who  owe 
to  it  a  primary  allegiance  and  one  that  con- 
tinues wherever  the  person  may  be  and  may 
be  cast  off  only  with  the  consent  of  the  state 
concerned. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  international 
law,  the  citizen  body  of  a  state  consists  of  all 
those  persons  from  whom  the  state  claims  this 
primary  and  permanent  allegiance.  These  per- 
sons, sometimes  termed  nationals,  constitute,  so 
far  as  other  states  are  concerned,  one  homo- 
geneous body.  They  are  all  equally  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  their  own  government 
wherever  they  may  be. 

When,  however,  we  regard  the  civitas  or 
body-politic  of  the  state  from  the  domestic  or 
constitutional  point  of  view,  it  is  found  that  its 
members  may  be  divided  into  as  many  different 
classes,  with  as  many  different  public  and  pri- 
vate rights,  as  may  be  deemed  just  and  expedi- 
ent by  those  who  fix  the  public  policy  of  the 
particular  state  in  question. 

All  civilized  states  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween natural  or  native  bom,  and  naturalized 
citizens.  The  native-bom  citizen  is  one  who 
has  this  status  imposed  upon  him  by  reason  of 
the  nationality  of  his  parents  or  parent,  or  the 
locality  in  which  he  is  bom;  the  naturalized 
citizen  is  one  who,  originally  in  allegiance  to 
one  state,  is  granted  citizenship  in  another 
state. 

Every  sovereign  state  determines  for  itself 
the  circumstances  which  shall  be  recognized  as 
creating  natural  or  native-bom  citizenship,  as 
well  as  the  conditions  under  which  an  alien 
may  be  admitted  to  membership  in  its  citizen 
body.  Many  states  adopt  as  their  general  prin- 
ciple the  JUS  sanguinis,  according  to  which  the 
children  take  the  citizenship  of  the  father  or, 
if  illegitimate,  of  the  mother.  Other  states 
accept  the  mle  of  jus  soli,  according  to  which  a 
person  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  state  within 
whose  territorial  limits  he  is  bom.  This  lat- 
ter rule  is  constitutionally  obligatory  upon  the 
United  States,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  providing  that  •all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside.*  This  rule,  though 
thus  explicitly  stated  only  in  1868,  was  declara- 
tory of  the  rule  which  had  been  previously  ap- 
plied. The  qualifying  clause  *and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof®  was  inserted  to  cover 
the  cases  of  children  of  foreign  representatives 
or  other  persons  entitled  to  extraterritorial 
rights  while  in  the  United  States.  So  abso- 
lute, otherwise,  has  this  rule  of  fns  soli  been 
declared  to  be,  that  children  bom  m  the  United 
States  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  parents  are 
American  citizens  even  though  their  fathers 
and  mothers  are  aliens  who,  under  statute  law, 
cannot  obtain  naturalization. 

The  mle    of    jus   sanguinis,   however,    also 

*Citizen»  and  subjects  are.  iuristically  ipeaking,  inter- 
changeable terms,  although  it  is  more  usual  to  designate  as 
subjects  those  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  state  with  a  mo- 
narchical form  of  government. 


finds  some  application  in  the  United  States  for 
the  constitutional  mandate  does  not  operate 
negatively  to  the  effect  that  only  those  persons 
shall  be  deemed  natural  citizens  who  are  bom 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  children  bom  to  American  parents  while 
abroad  are  deemed  natural  citizens  if,  during 
minority,  they  return  to  the  United  States  with 
the  intention  of  residing  there  permanently. 

The  conditions  under  which  aliens  may  be- 
come naturalized  American  citizens  are  fixed 
by  acts  of  Congress  and  have  varied  from  time 
to  time.  They  are  now  mainly  determined  by 
the  laws  approved  25  June  1910  and  30  June 
1914.  These  statutes  extend  the  rights  of 
naturalization  only  to  white  persons  or  to  those 
of  African  nativity  or  descent.  Thus,  among 
others,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  do  not  come 
within  their  provisions.  The  naturalization  of 
Chinese  is,  indeed,  expressly  prohibited  by  a 
law  enacted  in  1882. 

In  order  to  be  naturalized,  the  alien,  being 
18  years  of  age  or  over,  must  first  file  a 
declaration  of  bona-fide  intention  to  seek 
American  citizenship  and  to  renounce  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  state;  and  then,  not  less  than  two  years 
after,  file  his  petition,  signed  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, verified  by  two  credible  witnesses,  who 
are  themselves  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
that  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  at  least  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  his  petition,  and  at  least 
one  year  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he 
seeks  naturalization.  Besides  various  facts 
of  date  and  place  of  birth,  date  and  place  of 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  name  and  country 
of  nativity  of  his  wife,  names  and  dates  of 
birth  of  his  children,  if  any,  the  petitioner 
must  show  that  he  is  not  a  disbeliever  in  or 
opposed  to  organized  government,  that  he  does 
not  practise  or  believe  in  polygamy  and  that 
he  can  speak  the  English  language. 

Aliens  of  21  years  of  age  or  more  who  have 
been  honorably  discharged  from  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  whether  regular  or  volun- 
teer, or  who  have  served  five  consecutive  years 
in  the  United  States  navy  or  one  enlistment  in 
the  marine  corps,  may  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship without  having  previously  made  a  declara- 
tion of  intention. 

Naturalization  is  a  judicial  act  and  may  be 
granted  by  the  Federal  District  Courts,  or  by 
any  court  of  record  in  any  State  or  Territor>' 
which  has  a  seal  and  clerk  and  a  jurisdiction 
in  law  and  equity  without  limit  as  to  the 
amount  in  controversy. 

Naturalization  is  gpmted  to  aliens  without 
reference  to  any  permission  to  expatriate  them- 
selves which  they  may  or  may  not  have  re- 
ceived from  the  state  of  their  original  alle- 
giance. Thus  when  the  right  of  expatriation  is 
not  recop^ed  by  the  original  state,  a  double 
citizenship  is  created.  Dual^  citizenship  also 
arises  when  the  same  person  is  claimed  b3r  two 
states,  the  one  by  reason  of  the  citizenship  of 
his  parents,  the  other  by  reason  of  birth  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction. 

It  has  been  declared  by  the  United  States 
courts  that  the  naturalization  of  a  father 
operates  as  a  naturalization  of  his  minor  chil- 
dren if  they  are  dwelling  within  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  case  (Boyd  v.  Nebraska) 
it  was  held  that  the  declaration  by  a  father  of 
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an  intention  to  seek  citizenship  gives  to  his 
minor  children,  who  reach  their  majority  be- 
fore his  naturalization  is  completed,  an  in- 
choate citizenship  which,  however,  they  may, 
upon  coming  of  age,  repudiate. 

In  the  constitution  it  is  provided  that 
only  native-born  citizens  are  eli^ble  for  elec- 
tion as  President  or  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  By  statute  it  is  declared  that» 
except  for  this  disqualification,  naturalized 
citizens  shall  have  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
protection  that  are  enjoyed  by  native-bom 
citizens.  In  fact,  howeven  in  those  states 
which  do  not  recognize  a  lull  right  upon  the 
part  of  their  citizens  to  expatriate  themselves, 
the  United  States  is  not  able  to  extend  to  the 
citizens  of  those  states  who  have  become 
naturalized  American  citizens  that  full  degree  of 
protection  which  it  is  able  to  assert  and  effect 
with  regard  to  its  own  native-born  citizens. 

Citizenship  may  be  lost  as  it  may  be  ac- 
quired, in  various  ways.  Everywhere  women 
lose  their  citizenship  by  marriage  to  aliens. 
By  a  recent  act  of  Congress  women  ma^,  how- 
ever, resume  their  American  citizenship  upon 
termination  of  the  marital  relation  through  the 
death  of  the  husband,  divorce  or  otherwise,  by 
returning  to  the  United  States  and  residing 
therein  or,  if  continuing  to  reside  abroad,  by 
making  a  declaration  before  an  American 
diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  their 
intention  to  resume  their  American  nationality. 
In  some  countries  citizenship  is  lost  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  office  or  service  under  a  foreign 
government  but  according  to  the  law  of  the 
United  States  this  results  onlv  in  case  the  ac- 
ceptance of  office  involves  the  taking  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  forei^  government. 
By  Act,  5  Oct.  1917,  however,  it  was  declared 
that  American  citizens  who,  since  1  Aug.  1914, 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  a  foreign  State 
which  was  at  war  with  a  State  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  war,  in  order  to 
enlist  in  the  armed  forces  of  that  foreign 
State,  and  was  honorably  discharged  there- 
from, may  reassume  American  citizenship. 
In  others,  it  is  lost  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
decoration  from  a  foreign  government,  by 
desertion  from  the  military  or  naval  service  or 
by  judicial  condemnation  for  certain  crimes; 
but  American  law  does  not  provide  for  ^e  loss 
of  citizenship  through  any  of  these  acts. 
Again,  according  to  the  law  of  various  Euro- 
pean states,  citizenship  may  be  lost  by  long 
residence  abroad  even  if  not  followed  by 
naturalization  in  a  foreign  state,  but  according 
to  American  law  and  practice  long  and  con- 
tinued residence  abroad  has  no  other  result 
than  to  create  a  presumption  of  intention  to 
abandon  American  nationality, —  a  presumption 
which  may  be  overcome  by  the  presentation  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Thus  Secretary  of 
State  Evarts  in  1879  stated  that  *a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  be  absent  from  this 
country  for  an  indefinite  period  for  purposes  of 
business,  education  or  pleasure  and  so  long  as 
he  does  no  act,  or  assumes  no  obligation  in- 
consistent with  his  native  or  acquired  citizen- 
ship in  this  country,  he  is  not  held  under  our 
laws  to  have  forfeited  any  of  his  rights  a^  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States."^  It  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle  that  the  United 
States  government  in  1904  assumed  the  protec- 
tion of  an  American  citizen  named  Perdicaris, 


who  had  been  kidnapped  by  a  Moroccan  bandit, 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Perdicaris 
had  lived  abroad  for  34  years.  Likewise  ac- 
cording to  American  law  and  practice  loss  of 
citizenship  in  the  case  of  native-tx)rn  citizens 
results  ordinarily  not  from  long  residence 
abroad  but  from  naturalization  by  a  foreign 
government.  In  the  case  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens, however,  the  presumption  from  residence 
abroad  of  intention  to  abandon  American 
nationality  is  much  greater.  Thus  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  2  March  1907,  it  is  declared 
that  ^wnen  any  naturalized  citizen  shall  have 
resided  for  two  years  in  the  state  of  his  origin, 
or  five  years  in  any  other  foreign  state,  it  shall 
be  presumed  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  an 
American  citizen  —  provided,  however,  that 
such  presumption  may  be  overcome  on  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States.* 

Leaving  now  the  distinction  between  native- 
bom  and  naturalized  citizens  we  come  to  con- 
sider a  fundamental  constitutional  distinction 
which,  in  the  United  States,  is  made  between 
Federal  and  State  citizenship.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction arising  out  of  the  Federal  form  of  the 
American  government.  All  persons,  not  aliens, 
who  reside  within  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  have  a  double  citizenship;  thev  are  citi- 
zens of  the  State  in  which  they  residfe  and  are 
also  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  for  many  years  an  uncertainty 
whether,  as  a  constitutional  proposition.  State 
citizenship  was  ^  primary  and  the  basis  upon 
which  Federal  citizenship  rested,  or  vice-versa. 
The  result  of  the  Civil  War  fixed  in  fact,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  14th  Amendment  estab- 
lished in  law,  the  priority  and  supremacy  of 
Federal  citizenship.  However^  the  distinction 
between  the  rights  and  obligations  attaching  to 
these  two  citizenships  has  been  in  no  wise 
destroyed.  This  was  made  plain  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  famous  Slaughter  House  cases, 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  provision  of  the 
14th  Amendment  that  ^no  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  anpr  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  ot  the  United 
States,*  has  reference  only  to  those  privileges 
and  immunities  which  are  peculiar  to  national 
citizenship,  as,  for  example,  the  right  to  use  the 
mails,  to  resort  to  the  Federal  courts,  to  go 
to  the  seat  of  Federal  government,  to  receive 
protection  while  abroad,  etc. 

Another  constitutional  classification  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  which  has  become 
especially  important  since  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  is  that  between  the  atizens  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  of  the  territories  which 
are  regarded  as  having:  been  'incorporated  in 
the^  United  States,*  and  those  persons  who  are 
natives  of  those  annexed  territorial  posses- 
sions, such  as  the  Philippine  Islands,*  who, 
while  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  and  broader  sense  of  the  term,  are 
nevertheless  not  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  a  narrower  constitutional 
sense,  and  therefore  are  not  entitled  to  certain 
special  rights  which  are  regarded  as  flowing 
from  the  more  special  and  privileged  status. 

*The  Hawaiian  Islondt  have  the  status  of  an  'incorpor- 
ated territoty  of  the  United  Sutes."  By  the  act  of  2  Match 
1917  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  were  declared  by  Congress 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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Another  constitutional  class  of  citizens  which 
deserves  mention  embraces  the  Indians.  Al- 
though under  its  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction, 
the  United  States  for  many  years  saw  fit  to 
regard  the  Indians,  or  at  least  those  who  main- 
tained tribal  relations,  as  constituting  bodies- 
politic  independent  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  separate  from,  though  dependent  upon,  the 
United  States*  yet  with  these  tribes  the  United 
States  entered  mto  treaties  with  respect  to  the 
rights  which  their  members  should  enjoy  and 
the  control  to  which  they  should  submit  For 
some  time  now,  however,  this  quasi-interna- 
tional attitude  has  been  abandoned  and  the 
principle  put  into  full  operation  that  the  Indians 
in  all  their  private  and  public  rights  are  abso- 
lutely subject  to  such  statutory  control  as  Con- 
gress may  see  fit  to  provide.  The  Indians  have 
never  been  treated,  however,  in  any  full  consti- 
tutional sense  as  citizens  although  they  owe  full 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  As  nationals 
they  are,  when  abroad,  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  when  desiring 
to  leave  the  limits  of  the  United  States  they 
can  obtain  from  the  Department  of  State  a 
paper  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of,  even  if 
formally  it  is  not  desi^iated  as,  a  passport 
In  all  cases,  whether  living  within  those  re- 
stricted areas  known  as  reservations  or  not, 
whether  maintaining  tribal  relations  or  not 
Indians  remain  subject  to  the  direct  control  of 
the  Federal  government  And  it  has  been  held 
that  the  Indian  does  not  and  cannot  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  simply  by  leaving 
his  tribe,  abandoning  his  reservation  and  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  and  leading  a  civilized  life 
within  a  State.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  at  will  to  impose  citizen- 
ship upon  such  Indians  as  it  pleases.  This 
refusal  to  permit  an  Indian  by  his  own  will  to 
obtain  citizenship,  and  the  imposition  upon  him 
of  such  a  character  without  his  consent,  are 
illustrations  of  the  principle  that  citizenship  is 
not  a  right  which  inheres  in  the  individual,  but 
a  status  created  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
State. 

The  rights  which  aliens  may  enjoy  within 
the  Unitedf  States  are  dependent  upon  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  international  law  and  comity 
and  upon  the  provision  of  such  treaties  as  the 
United  States  may  have  entered  into  with  the 
native  states  of  the  aliens  concerned.  It  is  thus 
possible  that  aliens  within  a  State  of  the  Union 
may  be  entitled  to  rights  and  privileges  which 
that  State  itself  may  be  unwilling  to  recognize, 
and  this  too  with  reference  to  matters  which,  so 
far  as  American  citizens  are  concerned,  lie 
wholly  within  the  legislative  discretion  of  the 
States.  Just  how  far  a  Federal  treaty  may  con- 
stitutionally go  in  fixing  the  rights  of  aliens 
within  the  States  has  been  a  matter  ot  con- 
siderable controversy ;  and  thus,  both  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  policy,  there  have 
arisen  such  problems  as  those  connected  with 
the  right  of  Japanese,  resident  in  California, 
to  take  title  to  and  hold  real  estate,  and  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

With  reference  generally  to  citizens  and  non- 
citizens,  that  is,  citizens  and  resident  aliens,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  throughout  the  civilized 
world  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  make 
the  distinction  of  little  significance  within  the 
field  of  private  rights,  and  within  several  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  even  the  right 


of  suffrage  has  been  extended  to  those  aliens 
who  have  become  domiciled  and  have  decbred 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens,  that  is,  as 
it  is  called,  have  taken  out  their  ^first  papers.' 
See  AuENs;  Allegiance;  Nationauty;  NA^ 

URALIZATION  ;  NATURALIZATION  LaWS  ;  SUFFRACL 
W.    W.    WlLLOUGHBY, 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Johns  Hopkins 
University, 

CITRANGB,  a  hybrid  between  the  com- 
mon orange  and  the  hardy  trifoliate  orange, 
Poncirus  trifoliata.  This  hybrid  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1905,  and  several  varieties  are  now 
grown  in  the  southern  United  States.  The  trees 
are  very  resistant  to  cold,  being  able  to  with- 
stand temperatures  as  low  as  15®  or  10''  F. 
without  injury.  The  fruits  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  common  orange,  1  to  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter. They  are  not  grown  commercially,  but 
are  planted  for  home  use  in  regions  of  the 
South  too  cold  for  growing  'the  common 
orange. 

CITRIC  ACID  (aH.OT,H.O),  a  very 
widely  distributed  acid,  present  in  most  com- 
mon fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants, 
lemons,  citrons,  cherries  and  many  others.  It  is 
also  a  constituent  of  the  sap  of  many  plants. 
It  was  first  separated  and  distinguished  by 
Scheele  in  1784.  It  is  generally  prepared  from 
the  dark  treacle-like  concentrated  lemon  juice 
imported  from  Sicily,  Bergamot  juice  from 
Calabria  or  lime  juice  from  Montserrat 
and  Dominica.  The  process  consists  of 
filtering  and  neutralizing  with  chalk  and 
quicklime^  by  which  citrate  of  calcium  is 
precipitated.  This,  by  decomposition  with  z 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  gives  the  acid, 
which  is  then  purified  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion. The  theoretical  yield  is  from  51  to  64 
ounces  of  commercial  citric  acid  per  gallon  of 
juice,  biit  this  is  seldom  reached  in  practice. 
Several  improvements  have  of  late  been  intro- 
duced, both  in  preparing  the  crude  lemon  juice 
for  exportation  and  in  the  subsequent  purifica- 
tion and  crystallization  of  the  aud.  As  found 
in  commerce  citric  acid  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  tartaric  acid  which  is  readily  detected  by 
the  brown  coloration  in  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium dichromate.  Citric  aad  is  white  when 
pure;  it  crystallizes  in  two  forms,  one  belong- 
ing to  the  trimetric  system  is  the  common  form, 
and  in  it  the  acid  contains  one  molecule  of 
water,  as  indicated  in  the  formula  given  above. 
The  other  form  contains  half  the  quantity  of 
water.  The  ordinary  crystals  effloresce  in  the 
air  in  a  warm  room.  Citric  acid  has  a  pleasant 
sour  taste.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
When  heated  it  undergoes  decomposition  and 
yields  aconitic,  itaconic  and  citraconic  acids, 
along  with  other  products.  It  is  acted  on  by 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  by  other  re- 
agents, yielding  a  variety  of  decompositions  and 
derivatives. 

Citric  acid  combines  with  the  metals,  form- 
ing citrates.  They  are  crystalline  salts  and 
many  of  them  are  soluble  in  water.  Crude 
citric  acid  is  largely  employed  bv  the  calico- 
printer  as  a  resist  and  as  a  discharge. 

Citric  acid  and  the  citrates  are  used  in  medi- 
cine as  cooling  drinks,  as  antidotes  to  alkalis 
and  for  the  purpose  oi  rendering  the  urine  alka- 
line, thus  overcoming  abnormal  acidity.    Cit- 
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rates  of  magnesium  are  used  as  laxatives  and 
cathartics. 

CITRON,  a  tree  (Citrus  medicd)  related 
to  the  lemon,  with  a  large  lemon-Uke  fruit 
having  a  thick  peel  and  a  small  amount  of  very 
acid  pulp.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean regions  and  large  amounts  of  the  fruit 
are  preserved  in  brine  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  whei-e  the  peel  is  candied  and  used  for 
confectionery  and  culinary  puiposes.  The  trees 
are  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  name  citron  is  also  applied  to  a 
small  variety  of  the  watermelon  which  is  used 
for  preserving. 

CITRON-MELON.    See  Watermelon. 

CITRONELLA  OIL,  an  oil  obuined  from 
a  kind  of  grass  (Andropogon  nardus)^  culti- 
vated at  Singapore  and  in  Ceylon.  It  is  used 
for  scenting  soaps.  Other  species  of  the  same 
genus  and  some  other  allied  genera  also  yield 
essential  oils. 

CITRONELLE,  sit-ro-n^l',  Ala^a  village 
in  Mobile  County,  where  on  4  M^  1855  the  last 
Confederate  army  east  of  the  Mississippi  sur- 
rendered to  the  Federal  troops  under  General 
Canby. 

CITRONWOOD,  or  CITRUS-WOOD, 
the  most  costly  furniture  wood  of  Roman  an- 
tiquity, usually  regarded  as  derived  from  Biota 
(Thuja)  orientalis,  or  possibly  from  Callitris 
quadrivalvis,  allied  coniferous  trees,  both 
popularly  known  as  Arbor  vit<B  (Oriental  and 
African).  Cicero  is  said  to  have  paid  an 
enormous  sum  for  a  table  of  this  wood. 

CITTX  VECCHIA,  chet-ta  vek'kya.  a 
fortified  city  of  Malta,  formerly  the  capital, 
near  the  centre  and  almost  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  island,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Valetta, 
which  became  the  capital  in  1570.    Pop.  7,500. 

CITTADELLA,  che-ta-dcl'la,  Italy,  city  in 
province  of  Padua,  compartimento  of  Venetia, 
30  miles  northwest  of  Venice.  It  contains 
beautiful  churches  and  botanical  gardens.  Its 
modern  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
cotton,  woolen  goods  and  linen.  It  was 
founded  in  1220,  as  a  protection  against  Treviso, 
and  has  still  retained  its  walls,  tower  and  moat. 
Pop.  11,332. 

CITY  (Latin  eivitas).  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  distinguished  a  city  from  a  town,  or 
mere  assemblage  of  people  living  together  under 
municipal  laws,  as  an  independent  community 
or  state  possessing:  sovereign  authority,  and 
including  any  portion  of  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory the  inhabitants  of  which  possessed  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  but  excluding  conquered 
or  dependent  territories.  Thus»  Atnens,  Rome, 
and  (Tarthage  were  all  both  towns  and  cities  in 
different  senses.  In  Europe  the  word  city  came 
to  have  two  meanings,  the  one  civil,  the  other 
ecclesiastical.  The  civil  meaning  corresponded 
with  the  Roman  sense,  in  which  the  ^rcat  Ital- 
ian republics  and  the  German  free  cities  during 
the  period  of  their  independence  corresponded 
with  it.  The  fluctuations  in  the  fate  of  such 
cities  must  necessarily  have  caused  the  word 
to  lose  the  sense  of  territorial  independence,  and 
this  change  would  be  promoted  by  the  rise  of 
rivals  to  them  in  other  respects  having  no 
such  cfaim.  so  that  in  modern  times  a  city  has 
come  to  signify  merely  a  town  holding  from 
extent    of   population,    favorable   situation   or 


other  causes,  a  leading  place  in  the  community 
in  which  it  is  situated.  The  ecclesiastical  sense 
of  the  term  city  is  a  town  which  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  This  seems  to  be  the  historical  use 
of  the  term  in  England,  and  still  possesses  some 
authorihr  there,  but  in  general  use  it  has  been 
superseded  by  the  wider  one.  In  our  historical 
retrospect  we  take  the  term  in  its  least  restricted 
sense. 

The  origin  of  cities  belongs  to  the  earliest 
period  of  history.  According  to  Moses,  Cain 
was  the  first  founder  of  a  city,  and  Nimrod 
built  three,  among  which  Babylon  was  the 
most  important.  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that 
Shem  erected  the  first  city  after  the  deluge. 
At  the  commencement  of  society  the  form  of 
government  was  patriarchal.  The  ruler  was  the 
head  of  the  family  or  clan.  Relationship,  the 
innate  wish  of  men  to  live  in  societv,  and  more 
perhaps  than  both  these  causes,  the  necessity 
of  providing  means  of  defense  against  more 
powerful  clans,  brought  together  separate  fam- 
ilies to  one  spot.  The  fertility  of  the  East 
also  afforded  facilities  for  men  to  give  up  the 
rambling  life  of  nomads  and  to  form  perma- 
nent settlements.  These  settlers  began  to  bar- 
ter with  those  tribes  who  continued  to  wander 
with  their  herds  from  place  to  place.  Thus 
cities  sprung  up.  These  were  then  surrounded 
with  walls  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  wan- 
dering tribes.  The  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween their  inhabitants  thus  became  closer,  and 
their  organization  more  complete.  As  by  de- 
grees the  chiefs  of  these  family-states  died 
away,  the  citizens  began  to  elect  the  most  able 
or  most  popular  men  for  magistrates,  without 
respect  to  birth  or  descent.  Thus  political  in- 
stitutions began  to  assume  a  systematic 
character. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  succeeding 
the  patriarchal  state  was  probably  monarchical. 
In  this  the  religious,  paternal  and  political 
authority  remained  rudely  mingled.  When  con- 
quest extended  the  limits  of  these  early  king- 
doms the  authority;  of  the  king  was  weakened, 
his  connection  with  the  different  parts  of 
his  dominions  became  imperfect  and  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  was  promoted  almost  solely 
by  the  growth  of  the  aties.  These  gave  rise 
to  the  division  of  labor,  the  refinements  of 
social  intercourse,  the  development  of  laws 
caused  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  many 
people  living  close  together,  the  idea  of  eauality 
of  rights,  tne  diminution  of  awe  for  a  distant 
monarch,  the  growth  of  patriotism  springing 
from  the  sense  of  advantages  enjoyed  and  the 
exertion  necessary  to  maintain  them.  These 
were  the  salutary  consequences  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  cities. 

Under  the  mild  sky  of  Asia,  Africa,  Greece 
and  Italy  cities  were  built  first,  and  in  the 
greatest  number.  The  Phoenicians  and  Egyp- 
tians particularly  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  erection  of  cities,  which  soon  attained  a 
high  degree  of  wealth,  and  consequently  of 
civilization.  The  Egyptians  considered  their 
city  of  Thebes  older  than  any  of  the  Greek 
cities;  and  Pliny  says  that  Cecropia,  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  Attica  by  Cecrops,  1582 
B.C.,  and  afterward  called  ^'Athens,®  was  the 
oldest  city  of  Greece.  Heeren  justly  remarks 
that  the  rise  of  cities  was  the  most  important 
source  of  the  republicanism  of  antiquity.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  Greece.     In  fact  cities 
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are,  by  their  very  nature,  of  a  democratic 
tendency.  Several  confederations  of  cities  ex- 
isted in  the  ancient  world;  for  instance,  the 
Phoenician,  consisting  of  the  cities  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  etc.,  and  the  Achaean  league,  formed  by 
the  most  important  cities  of  Greece,  in  order 
to  strengthen  themselves  against  the  power  of 
Macedon.  Under  Augustus  and  his  successors 
the  Romans  began  to  establish  colonial  cities 
in  Germany,  having  done  the  same  long  before 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  etc.  In  Switzerland  they 
first  erected  cities  about  70  a.d.,  which,  how- 
ever, were  mostly  laid  waste  by  the  Alemanni, 
and  subsequently  rebuilt  under  the  government 
of  the  Franks  (496  a.d.).  The  Germans,  accus- 
tomed to  a  wild,  ramblinp^  life,  did  not  show  any 
disposition  to  live  in  cities  until  Charlemague 
labored  to  collect  them  together  in  settled  abodes 
from  his  desire  to  civilize  them.  Henry  I  dis- 
tinguished himself  particularly  in  this  way, 
and  on  this  account  has  been  called  by  some 
"Henry  the  City-builder»  {der  Stadtbauer). 
He  gave  the  cities  great  privileges,  in  order  to 
induce  his  subjects  to  live  in  them,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  power  which  at  a 
future  period  contributed  most  to  break  down 
the  feudal  system.  In  many  cities  Imperial 
castles  were  erected  to  protect  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  insupportable  oppressions  and  even 
cruelties .  exercised  by  the  feudal  lords  upon 
their  peasants,  or  by  the  wandering  knights 
and  robbers,  drove  many  people  into  the  cities. 
The  attacks  of  the  neighboring  lords  gave  firm- 
ness to  their  union,  and  compelled  them  to 
cultivate  their  resources.  Commerce  and  the 
various  arts  and  trades  were  soon  cultivated 
within  their  walls,  and  their  wealth  and  re- 
spectability increased.  They  soon  became  sen- 
sible of  the  want  of  a  better  system  of  laws 
and  political  administration  tnan  prevailed 
around  them,  and  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  laws  was  quickly  developed. 

One  of  the  most  important  remnants,  if  not 
the  most  important,  of  the  ^reat  fabric  of  an- 
cient civilization,  was  the  cities  of  Italy.  In 
spite  of  their  bloody  contests  with  each  other, 
and  the  vices  of  an  oligarchical  government, 
Europe  is  mainly  indebted  to  them  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  commercial  spirit,  together  with 
the  toleration  and  love  of  liberty,  which,  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  it  tends  to 
foster,  and  for  that  ardor  in  the  cultivation  of 
arts,  science  and  literature,  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  best  periods  of  Italian  his- 
tory, and  from  which  the  general  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  called  the  Renaissance,  took 
its  rise.  Under  the  reign  of  Conrad  III 
(113S-52)  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  partic- 
ularly Milan,  which  stood  at  their  head,  had  ac- 
quired a  high  degree  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  confederation. 
The  struggles  between  the  emperors  and  these 
cities  form  one  of  the  most  important  portions 
of  the  history  of  the  German  empire  and  of 
Italy.  Frederick  I  in  vain  demolished  the  pow- 
erful city  of  Milan.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  in  alliance  with  the  Pope, 
obliged  the  emperor  to  conclude  with  them  a 
very  disadvantageous  peace  at  Constance.  Two 
other  confederations  of  cities,  highly  import- 
ant, were  formed  during  the  interregnum  of 
the  German  empire,  between  1256  and  1272. 
One  of  them  was  the  powerful  Hansa,  or  Han- 
seatic  League   (q.v.),  the  other  the  confeder- 


acy of  the  High  German  and  Rhenish  cities, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Main,  established  by  VValpode  of  Mentz  in 
1255.  A  similar  confederacy,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  was  that  of  the  Suabian  cities, 
instituted  in  1488  to  repel  the  outrap^es  of  the 
feudal  lords  and  knights.  The  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  their  central  position  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  growth  of  civilization  and 
political  liberty  in  Europe.  Their  favorable  sit- 
uation and  the  enterprise  of  their  inhabitants 
early  gave  them  great  wealth  and  power.  The 
democratic  spirit,  ultimately  carried  to  the 
greatest  height  in  Holland,  was  earliest  mani- 
fested in  the  towns  of  Belgium,  which  began 
in  the  12th  century  to  show  a  turbulent  dis- 
position, and  by  frequently  leaguing  themselves 
with  the  enemies  of  their  feudal  superiors  ex- 
tended their  political  privileges,  and  acquired  at 
times  a  premature  independence,  which,  though 
ultimatefy  extinguished  in  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, contributed  not  a  little  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  feudal  system  (q.v.).  In  Spain  munic- 
ipalities were  established  at  an  early  date. 
Leon  received  a  charter  in  1020,  Sepulveda, 
Lograno,  Sahagun  and  Salamanca  followed  soon 
after.  The  constitution  of  the  Spanish  towns 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  ancient  idea  of 
a  city  than  was  common  in  other  large  states 
of  Europe,  in  this  resembling  the  Italian  cities. 
Their  constitution  was  extremely  democratic, 
and  they  ruled  over  a  large  extent  of  surroimd- 
ing  territory,  which  they  were  bound  to  defend. 
Deputies  from  the  towns  were  admitted  to  the 
Cortes  in  the  12th  century  (1167  and  1188), 
The  love  of  liberty  rose  high  in  these  ancient 
Spanish  cities,  but  from  the  isolation  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  they  exercised  little  influence 
in  Europe,  and  they  soon  lost  their  power  and 
importance,  most  of  them  by  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  having  ceased  to  send  their  representa- 
tives to  the  Cortes.  By  degrees  tlie  cities  ac- 
quired in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislative  bodies ; 
and  wealth,  industry,  knowledge  and  equal  laws 
spread  from  them  through  Europe.  But  the 
aties  of  Lombardy.  thou^  still  flourishing  and 
wealthy,  had  fallen,  for  the  most  part,  under 
the  rule  of  single  families ;  their  republican  gov- 
ernments vanished,  and  their  confederation  was 
dissolved.  The  association  of  German  cities 
experienced  a  similar  fate.  By  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  the  princes  of  the  (jrerman  empire 
were  declared  sovereign  powers,  and  the  more 
their  authority  increased  the  more  did  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  cities  diminish.  These  had 
formerly  suffered  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
feudal  lords.  They  were  now  the  victims  of  the 
policy  of  the  neighboring  princes,  whom  envy 
often  led  to  adopt  the  most  unwarrantable  meas- 
ures against  the  cities,  many  of  which  had 
lost  their  independence  before  Napoleon  dis- 
solved the  German  empire.  He  took  away  the 
privileges  of  those  which  remained  free;  and 
the  Cx)ngress  of  Vienna  restored  freedom  to 
Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Frankfort,  only 
because  the  different  powers  could  not  agree 
to  whom  they  should  be  assigned.  At  the  same 
time  Cracow  was  declared  an  independent  city, 
with  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Cities,  as  we  have  seen,  naturally  develop  the 
democratic  principle,  ana  on  this  and  several 
other  accounts  are  to  be  considered  among  the 
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firmest  supports  of  liberty.  Well-organized  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  in  which  the  government  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  afford  continual 
nourishment  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  throughout 
a  country. 

In  the  United  States  a  dty  is  an  incorporated 
municipality,  usually  governed  by  a  mayor,  alder- 
men and  common  council.  In  manv  of  the 
States,  especially  the  Eastern,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants required  for  legal  municipal  incorpora- 
tion is  10,000.  In  several  of  the  Western  States 
a  much  smaller  number  is  required.  A  village 
or  town  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  is  not 
obliged  to  become  a  city,  and  in  several  cases 
places  of  20,000  and  30,000  have  preferred  for 
local  reasons  to  remain  under  village  govern* 
ment.  In  the  Uiiited  States  cities  are  generally 
the  outgrowth  of  villages;  one  village  expands 
into  a  town  with  a  population  sufficient  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  a  city;  but  in  several 
instances,  villages  near  each  other  have  imited 
to  form  a  city,  and  sometimes  cities  nearby  have 
united  in  one  municipality, 

The  10  largest  cities  in  the  world  are  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Paris,  Tokio.  Chicago,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Petrograd,  Philadelphia  and  Moscow. 
The  cityward  movement  is  common  to  all  civil- 
ized countries.  Not  only  the  great  industrial 
nations  —  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  —  but  new  countries  holding  vast  un- 
occupied territories,  such  as  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  have  all  felt  the  influence  of 
the  tidal  movement  that  has  set  in  toward  urban 
centres.  The  explanation  is  plain  and  simple. 
The  improvement  in  transportation  facilities, 
®the  inclusion  of  one  farm  task  after  another  — 
weaving,  toolmaking,  soapmaking,  slaughtering 
—  in  the  scope  of  the  urban  factory;  the  im- 
provement of  farm  methods  and  farm  ma- 
chinery, making  it  possible  to  do  the  work  still 
left  to  the  farm  with  fewer  hands;  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  city  as  contrasted  with 
the  country,  with  tariff  favors;  the  increasing 
array  of  financial  and  commercial  middlemen 
required  as  communities  become  less  self-suf- 
ficient and  more  dependent  on  world-wide  ex- 
changes, rendered  the  shifting  inevitable.*  ^  This 
migration  to  the  cities  has  been  accompanied  by 
great  congestion  at  the  centre :  in  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  600,000  persons  are  huddled  to- 
gether on  1^230  acres;  but  within  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  movement  in  many  large  cities 
of  factories  and  residences  to  the  suburbs,  when 
the  problem  becomes  one  of  transportation  from 
the  business  centre  to  the  outlying  residential 
districts.  The  most  striking  example  of  a  city 
centre  entirely  given  up  to  business  interests  is 
seen  in  the  historic  city  of  London,  which  dur- 
ing the  day  throbs  with  busy  life,  and  in  the 
night  time  becomes  a  city  of  caretakers. 

In  1790  but  3.14  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  lived  in  cities;  New  York 
now  contains  a  larger  population  than  the  States 
of  the  Union  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  In  1800  4  per  cent  were  town  dwellers ; 
the  proportions  in  1830  and  1860  were  6.7  and 
16.1  respectively.  In  1890  the  population  living 
in  urban  places  of  2,500  or  over  was  36.1  of  the 
whole ;  in  1900,  40.5,  in  1910,  46.3.  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illinois. 
Ohio,  Colorado,  California,  Washington,  and 
in  all  New  England  States  with  the  exception 
of  Vermont,  the  urban  population  predominates ; 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  contain 


about  an  eighth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States. 

The  census  of  1910  showed  that  96.7  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  lived  in  com- 
munities of  2,500  and  over,  92.8  in  Massachu- 
setts, 78.8  in  New  York  and  69.7  in  Connecticut. 
The  percentages  for  the  South  Atlantic  States 
were  25.4  (19.5  in  1900),  for  the  West  Central 
States  22,3  (15.1  in  1900),  and  for  the  East 
South  Central  18.7  (12.7  in  1900).  The  ratio  of 
increase  for  the  last  decade  was  highest  in  cities 
of  from  50,000  to  250,000,  b«ing  42  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  entire  urban  popu- 
lation was  38.5  jper  cent,  as  a^inst  11.1  for  the 
rural.  A  disquieting  feature  in  the  last  returns 
is  the  fall  of  the  birthrate  in  rural  districts. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1851,  50.08  per  cent 
of  the  population  lived  in  towns;  in  1911  the 
percentage  was  78  per  cent.  In  1816  but  2  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  (Germany  resided  in 
cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  In  1910,  54.3 
per  cent  were  living  in  communities  of  2,000  or 
over;  the  number  living  in  cities  of  over  100,000 
increased  by  50  per  cent  in  the  last  decade.  In 
1870,  68  per  cent  of  the  people  were  engaged  in 
agriculture ;  in  1907  only  28  per  cent.  In  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland  the  proportion  of  town 
dwellers  is  about  40  per  cent.  In  Australia 
about  one-third  of  the  population  is  urban.  In 
the  decade  from  1900-11  the  rural  popubtion  of 
Canada  fell  from  63  to  55  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Even  in  the  Western  provinces,  where  millions 
of  acres  of  virgin  soil  were  opened  for  cultiva- 
tion, the  urban  population  showed  a  much 
greater  relative  increase  than  did  the  rural,  and 
came  near  to  the  rural  in  absolute  numbers, 
while  in  every  one  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
with  the  exception  of  Quebec,  the  country  popu- 
lation showed  a  decline. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
immorality  of  large  cities,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  they  have  vices  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
but  it  must  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  free  from  many  of  those  of  petty 
towns,  and  even  of  rural  districts.  The  asso- 
ciation of  men  in  masses,  when  due  surveillance 
is  exercised,  has  an  influence  distinctly  favorable 
to  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  and,  above  all,  the  sup- 
pression of  all  petty  and  local  tyrannies,  and 
the  maintenance  of  individual  liberties.  It  is  by 
the  influence  of  cities  alone  that  a  sufficient  or- 
ganization for  the  support  of  education  and  the 
means  of  enlightenment  is  obtained,  even  though 
that  organization  often  fails  to  penetrate  the 
entire  mass  of  the  cities  themselves.  It  is  to 
them  that  many  of  the  facilities  for  progress  in 
art  and  science  are  due.  It  is  in  them  that  pub- 
lic opinion  is  formed,  and  so  organized  as  to  act 
upon  the  administration,  and,  even  independ- 
ently of  direct  representation,  upon  the  legisla- 
tion of  a  country;  and  although  the  individual 
freedom  enjoyed  in  ereat  cities  may  often  tend 
to  license,  its  general  influence  in  an  otherwise 
healthy  community  is  highly  beneficial  to  the 
moral  tone  of  the  whole.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  the  democratic  spirit  in  cities  is 
liable  to  be  carried  too  far,  that  an  excessive 
growth  of  large  towns  might  thus  prove  danger- 
ous to  the  state.  See  Appropriations,  Amer- 
ican System  of;  Budgets;  City  C6unctls; 
City  Manager  Plan  op  Government;  City 
Planning;  Cities,  American,  Government  of ; 
Cities,  European,  Government  of;  Municipal 
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CITY  APPROPRIATIONS— CITY  COUNCILS 


Government;  Commission  Form  or  Govern- 
ment. 

Bibliography. —  Consult  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes,  ^La  cite  antique >  (English  trans.,  Bos- 
ton 1877) ;  Goodnow,  ^City  Government  in  the 
United  States>  (Nev  York  1905)  ;  Howe,  <Thc 
City:  the  Hope  of  Democracy^  (new  ed.,  New 
York  1916)  ;  and  ^European  Cities  at  Work' 
(New  York  1913);  James,  <The  Growth  of 
Great  Cities  in  Area  and  Population >  (Annals 
Am.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sc.  Vol.  XIII,  Phila- 
delphia 1899)  ;  Weber,  <The  Growth  of  Cities 
in  the  19th  Century>  (New  York  1901);  Wil- 
cox, <The  American  City>  (New  York  1904) ; 
and  the  annual  volumes  of  the  ^The  American 
Year  Book.> 

CITY  APPROPRIATIONS.  See  Ap- 
propriations, American  System  of;  Budgets, 
American. 

CITY   OF   BROTHERLY   LOVE    (Or. 

fl^aSe^lay  Philadelphia,  ^«Aof,  dhilos,  dear,  and. 
dde^dcj  adelphos,  brother).  William  Penn  gave 
the  English  rendering  of  the  two  words  as  the 
name,  Philadelphia,  to  a  city  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  common  rendering  into  English  of  the 
name  of  the  city  is  'City  of  Bromerly  Love.* 

CITY  BUDGETS.  See  Budgets,  Ameri- 
can; Appropriations,  American  System  of. 

CITY  OF  CHURCHES,  a  name  given  to 
BrooklyiL  N.  Y.,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  churches  (556  in  1917)  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  estimated  1  July  1916  at  1,928^432. 
The  name  was  also  given  to  Mexico  City  by 
Humboldt,  where  there  were  at  the  time  360 
churches  to  400,000  inhabitants. 

CITY  COUNCILS,  American*  Organ- 
ization.—City  councils  in  the  United  States 
are  usually  of  the  single-chamber  type  although 
many  cities,  including  a  few  of  the  larger  ones, 
have  councils  with  the  bicameral  or  double- 
chamber  organization.  In  colonial  times  the 
single  chamber  prevailed  in  all  the  chartered 
boroughs,  but  after  the  Revolution  the  double- 
chamber  was  introduced,  largelv  through  the 
application  to  city  government  of  the  so- termed 
Federal  analogy.  Congress  was  bicameral,  so 
were  the  State  legislatures.  Following  their 
example  the  cities  provided  themselves  with  two 
local  legislative  bodies,  commonly  known  as  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  the  common  council, 
respectively.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
there  came  a  reaction  against  the  ciunbrousness 
of  this  system  and  it  was  in  many  communities 
abandoned.     Eventually  it  will  disappear  alto- 

? ether.    No  American  city  which  has  changed 
rom   the  double  to   the   single-chamber  plan 
has  ever  retraced  its  steps  in  this  regard. 

The  Councillors. —  The  number  of  mem- 
bers in  American  city  councils  varies  greatly. 
Some  small  commumties  have  only  seven  or 
nine  councillors;  more  commonly  the  number  is 
15  or  21 ;  in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities  it  rises 
much  higher.  In  C^ica^o  it  is  70 ;  in  New  York 
the  city's  single  legislative  chamber  (known  as 
the  board  of  aldermen)  has  79  members;  in 
Philadelphia  the  total  membership  of  the  two 
chambers  is  132.  But  the  drift  has  been  every- 
where in  the  direction  of  reduced  membership. 
By  charter  amendments  in  recent  years  the 
number  of  councillors  has  been  reduced  in  Bos- 


ton to  9«  in  Saint  Loub  to  13  and  Qevdand 
to  26. 

Councillors  are  elected  by  popular  vote;  their 
term  of  service  varies  from  one  to  four  years 
in  different  cities;  they  are  usually  paid  a 
stated  salary  per  annum.  As  a  general  rule  any 
voter  is  eligible  to  be  a  candidate  for  election; 
but  in  a  few  cities  there  are  additional  qualifica- 
tions as  to  age  or  length  of  residence  in  the 
city. 

There  are  three  methods  of  electing  mem- 
bers of  city  councils,  namely,  election  by  wards, 
election  by  the  dty  at  large  and  election  by  a 
combination  of  these  two  plans.  In  the  smaller 
cities  election  at  large  is  the  usual  meUiod  In 
the  larger  cities  the  ward  system  of 
election  is  common.  Both  plans  have  their 
defects;  the  ward  system  too  often  r^ 
suits  in  the  election  of  mediocre  men, 
while  under  the  scheme  of  election  at  large 
the  entire  slate  of  the  dominant  political 
party  is  frequently  chosen  and  the  minority 
party  is  left  without  representation  entirely. 
The  effort  has  been  made  to  lessen  these 
objections  by  a  combination  of  the  two  plans, 
providing  for  the  choice  of  some  counallors  b/ 
wards  and  others  by  the  voters  of  the  city  as 
a  whole. 

The  council  elections  are  almost  everywhere 
contested  upon  a  partisan  basis.  From  time 
to  time  non-partisan  organizations  put  for- 
ward their  candidates  but  rarely  with  con- 
tinued success.  Nominations  are  made  by  party 
conventions,  or  more  commonly,  by  some  form 
of  primary,  closed  or  open  (see  Primary).  The 
election  is  everywhere  by -secret  ballot  and  ordi- 
narily a  plurahty  of  the  votes  actually  cast  is 
sufficient  to  elect.  In  a  few  cities,  however,  the 
preferential  form  of  ballot  is  used  (sec 
Preferential  Voting).  In  most  cities  there 
are  strict  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud  and  corrupt  practices  at  council  elections 
and  in  some  of  tnem  the  maximum  amount  that 
may  be  spent  by  candidates,  even  for  legitimate 
campaign  expenses,  is  rigidly  fixed  by  law. 

Citv  Council  Procedure. —  Each  city 
council  adopts  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  but 
these  rules  do  not  differ  widely  tnroughout  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Regular  meetings 
of  the  cotmcil  are  provided  for,  these  meetings 
being  held  once  a  week  in  the  larger  municipali- 
ties, once  a  fortnight  or  even  once  a  month  in 
the  smaller.  In  a  few  cities  the  mayor  pre- 
sides at  these  meetings,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  council  chooses  from  its  own  membership  a 
chairman  or  president  to  serve  for  one  year 
Meetings  are  almost  invariably  open  to  the 
public ;  the  council  records  are  k^t  by  the  dty 
clerk  or  by  a  clerk  of  the  council,  and  in  the 
larger  cities  these  are  usually  issued  in  printed 
form.  Each  city  council  has  its  own  order  of 
business  and  its  own  standing  rules  as  to  how 
business  shall  be  disposed  of;  but  these  rules 
may  usually  be  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Council  Committees.-— As  city  councils 
have  a  considerable  variety  of  matters  to  deal 
with  it  is  customary  to  maintain  several  stand- 
ing committees.  In  large  cities  there  may  be 
20  or  more  of  these  committees.  Their  selec- 
tion is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  after 
a  new  council  has  been  elected.  In  most  cities 
the  work  of  arranging  the  membership  of  these 
various  committees  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
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siding  officer  who  makes  his  'slate*  after  con- 
sulting with  the  councillors  and  announces  it 
when  completed.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the 
work  is  done  by  the  council  itself  through  the 
medium  of  a  ^committee  on  committees.*  Some 
one  member  of  each  committee  is  designated  as 
chairman  and  presides  at  the  committee's  meet* 
ings. 

In  the  usual  .course  of  events  all  business 
coming  to  the  city  council  for  consideration  is 
first  of  all  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. The  standing  committees  on  such  fields 
of  local  administration  as  streets,  public  health, 
water  supply,  police,  fire  protection,  parks, 
finance  and  so  forth,  each  receive  the  matters 
which  seem  to  come  within  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. At  meetings  of  the  committees 
these  things  are  considered;  public  hearings  are 
held  if  the  importance  of  the  matters  in  hand  so 
warrant  and  in  due  course  the  committee  reports 
to  the  council  its  recommendation  upon  each 
item  that  has  been  referred  to  it.  The  council 
may  or  may  not  adopt  these  recommendations 
but  the  committee's  reports  usually  carry  con- 
siderable weight  On  the  other  hand  the  recom- 
mendations of  committees  are  set  aside  fre- 
quentb^  and  this  practice  has  greatly  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  the  councils. 
So  much  business  comes  before  the  council  that 
the  members  as  a  whole  cannot  study  every 

Question  thoroughly.  This  worlc  if  it  is  to  be 
one  at  all,  must  be  performed  by  committees. 
But  the  frequency  with  which  the  results  of  a 
committee's  investigation  are  cast  aside  by  the 
whole  council  has  led  to  many  abuses  and  forms 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  growing  de- 
mand that  councils  be  reduced  in  size  so  that 
committees  mav  be  abolished  altogether. 

Powers  of  the  Council.—  (a)  Legislative. 
City  councils  are  primarily  legislative  bodies; 
they  frame  and  enact  the  local  ordinances  sub- 
ject to  the  mayor's  veto  power  where  that 
power  exists  as  it  does  in  most  cities.  Through 
this  ordinance-making  power  they  exercise  en- 
tire or  partial  jurisdiction  over  a  great  variety 
of  matters  of  which  only  the  most  important 
can  be  described  here.  First  of  all  come  powers 
in  the  domain  of  local  finance.  The  city 
council  determines  the  local  tax  rate  although 
it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  have  any  discretion  as  to 
the  forms  of  property  that  may  be  taxed  nor  the 
type  of  tax  that  may  be  imposed.  These  things 
are  regulated  bv  State  law.  But  the  rate  of 
annual  taxes  dfepends  upon  the  amounts  of 
money  appropriated  for  municipal  expendi- 
tures, and  these  appropriations  must  in  all  cases 
be  passed  by  the  council  before  they  become 
available.  The  estimates  of  necessary  appro- 
priations for  each  year  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  council  by  the  mayor,  as  in  Boston;  in  a 
few  cities,  notably  in  New  Yorik,  they  are  pre- 
f>ared  under  the  supervision  of  an  administra- 
tive body  known  as  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment;  in  some  cities,  as  for  example, 
in  Chicago,  they  are  arranged  by  a  committee 
of  the  aty  council  itself.  But,  however  pre- 
pared, the  estimates  must  be  submitted  to  the 
council  to  be  finally  acted  upon.  If  the  esti- 
mates are  segregated,  the  council  acts  upon  them 
item  by  item,  appropriating  a  desipiated  amotmt 
of  money  for  each  specific  requirement.  This 
is  known  as  the  segregated  budget  system  of 
making  municipal  appropriations.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  estimates  are  submitted  in  terms 


of  total  requirements  for  each  municipal  depart- 
ment, the  system  is  known  as  lump-sum  budget 
plan.    See  Budgets,  American. 

In  dealing  with  appropriations,  however,  the 
city  council  does  not,  in  most  cases,  possess  en- 
tire discretion.  The  State  laws  require  some 
appropriations  to  be  made.  The  provisions  of 
city  charters  sometimes  provide,  as  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  that  no  changes  by  way  of 
increase  may  be  made  by  the  council  in  the  esti- 
mates for  appropriations  submitted  to  it. 

Borrowing  on  the  city's  credit  is  another 
matter  over  which  the  council  has  a  measure  of 
control.  The  initiative  does  not  usually  rest 
with  the  council  but  its  assent  is  in  all  cases 
necessary  before  bonds  can  be  issued.  Here 
again,  however.  State  constitutions  and  statutes 
have  by  the  imposition  of  municipal  debt  limits 
restricted  the  liberty  of  the  local  authorities. 

A  second  branch  of  the  city  council's  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  lies  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  domain  of  the  police  power. 
Sjpeakine  broadly  the  council  nas  the  right, 
within  the  generous  limits  permitted  by  State 
laws,  to  enact  ordinances  designed  to  protect 
the  lives,  property,  health  and  morals  of  the 
citizens.  Within  this  category  come  ordinances 
regulating  traffic  in  the  streets,  establishing 
rules  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  setting  stand- 
ards for  building  construction,  providing  sani- 
tary regulations,  rules  governing  the  inspection 
of  milk,  the  conduct  of  theatres  and  open  places 
of  amusement,  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
billboards  and  a  great  variety  of  other  matters. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cities  the  right  to  regu- 
late some  of  these  things  has  been  taken  from 
the  council  and  given  to  the  board  of  health  or 
the  police  commission  or  to  some  other  adminis- 
trative board,  but  taking  the  cities  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  council  still  possesses  a 
wide  range  of  jurisdiction. 

In  the  third  place  the  city  council  usually 
has  powers  with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
franchises  to  public  service  corporations  which 
seek  to  acquire  rights  in  the  public  streets.  But 
in  this  field  great  inroads  upon  the  council's 
freedom  of  action  have  been  made  by  the  State 
in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  States  have  es- 
tablished public  service  commissions  or  public 
utilities  boards  and  to  these  bodies  much  au- 
thority with  reference  to  the  terms  of  franchises 
has  been  entrusted.  The  power  of  city  councils 
to  grant  and  determine  franchises  at  will  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  assent  of  some  State 
authority  or  the  approval  of  its  action  by  a 
referendum  to  the  voters  is  now  a  requirement 
in  most  cities.  Nevertheless  the  council  retains 
some  powers  in  this  field  and  they  are  of  not 
inconsiderable  importance. 

And  where  a  city  itself  owns  and  operates 
any  public  service  such  as  the  water  supply  or 
the  lighting  plant,  the  council  has  ordinanly  the 
power  to  regulate  by  ordinance  the  terms  and 
incidents  of  the  service.  The  immediate  man- 
agement is  not  commonly  in  the  council's  hands, 
but  the  direction  of  general  policy  is  controlled 
by  it  in  most  cases. 

All  these  things  and  many  others  are  deter- 
mined by  the  provisions  of  ordinances  which 
the  council  has  power  to  enact.  In  addition  to 
the  specific  limitations  imposed  by  State  law, 
however,  there  are  certain  general  restrictions 
which  apply  to  all  ordinances.  Ordinances  to 
be  valid  must  be  reasonable;  they  must  not 
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make  unfair  discriminations,  and  they  must  not 
be  unwarrantably  in  restraint  of  trade.  What- 
ever the  council's  powers  thev  must  be  exercised 
within  the  limits  set  by  their  general  rules, 
(b)  Administrative  powers.  City  councils  are 
not  administrative  bodies,  and  strictly  speak- 
ing they  should  possess  no  administrative  func- 
tions. Nevertheless  they  do  in  most  cities 
possess  powers  of  this  sort  and  in  some  of  them 
powers  of  importance.  Some  administrative  ap- 
pointments are  still  made  by  city  councils;  the 
city  clerk,  for  example,  is  frequently  so  selected. 
In  various  cities  the  council's  concurrence  is 
necessary  before  appointments  made  by  the 
mayor  become  valid.  Its  consent,  moreover,  is 
sometimes  required  for  the  award  of  contracts, 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  when  needed  for 
parks  or  public  buildings,  and  for  changes  in 
the  organization  of  city  departments  or  in  the 
salaries  of  municipal  officials.  Usually  it  may 
investigate  any  branch  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. And  even  in  the  absence  ot  actual  juris- 
diction over  administrative  matters  the  council's 
control  of  the  city's  purse-strings  necessarily 

gives  it  at  least  a  substantial  influence  in  this 
eld. 

Conclusion. —  American  city  councils  have 
been  shorn  of  many  powers  but  they  still  retain 
others  of  high  importance.  The  tendency  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century  has  been  to  strengthen 
the  executive  branch  of  municipal  government 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  legislature.  In  dif- 
ferent cities  this  tendency  has  had  varying 
degrees  of  strength ;  accordingly  in  no  two  cities 
of  the  land  have  city  councils  exactly  the  same 
jurisdiction.  In  some  they  retain  much  more 
than  in  others.  See  Cities,  American,  Govern- 
ment op;  Commission  Form  of  Government; 
Municipal  Government. 
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William  Bennett  Munro, 
Professor  of  Municipal  Government,  Harvard 
University. 

CITY  OF  DAVID.  Bethlehem  (modem 
Beit-Lahm,  house  of  bread),  supposed  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  David,  the  place  where  his  de- 
scendants had  to  go  for  the  enrolment,  when 
the  census  was  taken  by  order  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  Jerusalem  is  sometimes  called  the 
•City  of  David*  because  he  captured  it  from 
the  Jebusites  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom. 

CITY  OF  DESTRUCTION,  The.  In 
Bunyan's  ^Pilgrim's  Progress^  Christian  begins 
his  journey  at  this  city  and  journeys  to  the 
Celestial  city.  The  place  of  beginning  repre- 
sents the  world  with  its  temptations,  and  the 
place  of  ending,  Heaven  with  its  joys. 

CITY  DISTRICTS.    See  District. 

CITY  OF  DREADFUL  NIGHT,  The. 
This  well-known  poem  by  James  Thomson  was 
first  published  in  The  National  Reformer  in 
1874,  under  the  initials  «B.  V.»  for  Bysshe 
Vanolis,  Thomson's  nom-de-plume.  The  work 
is  the  most  remarkable  example  in  English 
literature  of  the  unrestrained  expression  of 
intense  and  overpowering  gloom.     It  has  ap- 


propriately been  called  a  •litany  of  pessimism.* 
The  author  writes 

"  Because  a  oold  rage  seizes  one  at  whiles  : 

To  show  the  bitter,  old  and  wrinkled  truth. 

Stripped  naked  of  all  vesture  that  beguiles. 

False  dreams,  false  hopes,  false  masks  and  modes  of  youth." 

His  words  are  addressed  not  to  the  happy,  not 
to  *those  pious  spirits  with  a  God  above  them,* 
not  to  optimists  who  look  for  a  heaven  upon 
earth-  but  to  desolate  and  Fate-smitten  sufferers 
like  himself  who  see  no  ray  of  hope.  ^The 
City>  is  life, —  sombre,  desolate,  a  hell  on  earth. 
It  IS  empty,  save  for  wretches  who  move  to 
and  fro  m  the  gloom  like  spectres,  speaking  as 
with  one  voice  the  message  of  desi)ondency  and 
woe.  In  a  succession  of  vague  incidents,  which 
give  forward  movement  to  the  meditation,  thf 
poet  encounters  one  after  another  of  these 
shadowy  figures.  He  hears  a  sort  of  atheisticaJ 
sermon  preached  from  the  dark  pulpit  of  a 
cathedral  to  a  vast  congregation  of  ^spectral 
wanderers  of  unholy  night,'  counseling  despair 
and  suicide.  The  poem  closes  with  a  mem- 
orable description  of  Durer's  ^Melancholia,^ 
whom  Thomson  makes  the  presiding  goddess 
of  his  doleful  city. 

False  as  the  note  of  unrelieved  pessimism 
may  sound  to  healthy  ears,  there  is  in  Thom- 
son's poem  an  unescapable  appeal,  due  partly 
to  the  author's  compelling  power  of  imagina- 
tion, partly  to  his  mastery  of  the  cadences  of 
verse  and  partly  to  the  very  intensity  of  his 
mood.  The  atmosphere  of  gloomy  mystery  and 
the  deep  intonations  of  language  m  *The  City^ 
are  said  to  owe  something  to  the  poetry  of 
Poe;  its  melancholy  is  ^compounded  of  many 
simples.*  Yet  Thomson's  poem  remains  not 
only  highly  original  but  unique.  Thomson's 
poems  were  published  in  collected  form  by 
Reeves  and  Turner  in  1880;  for  comment  con- 
sult Walker,  ^The  Literature  of  the  Victorian 
Era,*  and  Stedman,  < Victorian  Poets. > 

James  H.  Hanford. 

CITY  OF  GOD,  The,  a  noted  work  by 
Saint  Aup[ustine.  Tlus,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  samt's  writings,  was  begun  in  413,  three 
years  after  the  capture  and  pillage  of  Rome  by 
the  Visigoths  under  Alaric.  The  pagans  bad 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  calamity  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  spread  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  the  main  purpose  of  Augus- 
tine is  to  refute  them.  The  work  was  finished 
about  426.    See  De  Civitate  Dei. 

CITY  OF  A  HUNDRED  TOWERS,  a 
name  given  to  Pavia,  Italy,  from  the  many 
towers  and  steeples  which  first  greet  the 
traveler. 

CITY  OF  MAGNIFICENT  DIS- 
TANCES, The,  a  name  given  to  Washington. 
D.  C.  When  the  city  was  planned,  the  last  of 
the  18th  century,  the  long  and  broad  streets, 
with  here  and  diere  small  parks,  almost  all 
of  which  were  out  long  distances  in  broad  fields, 
caused  tfiis  name  to  be  given  to  it  in  derision. 
Now  its  citizens  are  proud  of  the  title. 

CITY  MANAGER  PLAN  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT.  As  outlined  in  the  charter  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  the  commission  or  city  manager  plan  of 
municipal  government  ^shall  consist  of  a  com- 
mission of  five  citizens,  who  shall  be  elected  at 
large,  .  .  .  shall  constitute  the^  governing  body 
with  power  as  hereinafter  provided  to  pass  ordi- 
nances, adopt  regulations,  and  appoint  a  chief 
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administrative  officer  to  be  known  as  the  <City 
Manager'  .  .  .  who  shall  be  administrative 
head  of  the  municipal  government  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  efficient  administration  of 
all  departments.  He  shall  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  his  political  beliefs  and  may  or  may 
not  be  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Dayton  when 
appointed.  He  shall  hold  office  at  the  will  of 
the  commission  and  shall  be  subject  to  recall  as 
herein  provided.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
city  manager  shall  be:  (a)  To  see  that  the  laws 
and*  ordinances  are  enforced;  (b)  to  appoint 
and,  except  as  herein  provided,  remove  all  di- 
rectors of  departments  and  all  subordinate 
officers  and  employees  in  the  departments  in 
both  the  classified  and  unclassified  service;  all 
appointments  to  be  upon  merit  and  fitness  alone, 
and  in  the  classified  service  all  appointments 
and  removals  to  be  subject  to  the  civil  service 
provisions  of  this  charter;  (c)  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  all  departments  and  divisions  created 
...  by  the  commission;  (d)  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  commission  with  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  but  having  no  vote;  (e)  to 
recommend  to  the  commission  for  adoption  such 
measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient; (f)  to  keep  the  commission  fully  ad- 
vised as  to  the  financial  condition  and  needs 
of  the  city;  and  (g)  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  this  charter  or 
be  required  of  him  by  ordinance  or  resolution 
of  the  commission.  .  .  .  The  city  manager 
may  without  notice  cause  the  affairs  of  any 
department  or  the  conduct  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  be  examined.  Any  person  or  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  city  manager  [for  this 
purpose]  shall  have  the  same  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books  and  papers  and  other  evidence,  and 
to  cause  witnesses  to  be  punished  for  contempt, 
as  is  conferred  upon  the  commission  by  this 
charter.^ 

Such  in  brief  are  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  city  manager,  the  mmor  details  differing 
onlv  slightly  in  the  various  cities  operating 
under  such  government.  Under  commission 
government  one  responsible  body  supersedes  the 
two  formerly  in  vogue ;  the  number  of  elective 
ofiicers  is  reduced;  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  various  city  services  is 
fixed;  and  certain  checks  in  the  way  of  public 
control  are  provided.  But  in  two  respects  the 
orijginal  plan  of  commission  government  fails 
to  meet  all  requirements.  In  tne  first  place  the 
elective  officers  are  called  upon  to  execute  what 
only  the  professionally  experienced  are  com- 
petent to  perform ;  and  in  the  second  place  com- 
mission government  fails  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  administration  by  subordinating  it  to 
one  central  responsible  authority.  These  de- 
fects are  remedied  by  the  city  manager  plan, 
since  the  manager  is  chosen  because  of  expert 
qualifications  and  in  turn  appoints  his  subordi- 
nates on  the  basis  of  the  same  qualifications. 
Being  appointed  and  subject  to  removal  by  him, 
under  proper  limitations,  the  department  heads 
are  responsible  to  him  in  every  particular  and 
hence  he  can  use  that  compulsion  which  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  secure  successful  co-opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  legal  and 
political  characteristics  of  commission  govern- 
ment are  interfered  with  or  altered  by  the 
city  manager  —  the  commission  retains  its  legis- 
lative  function,  its  advisory  capacity  and  its 


power  to  formulate  broad-minded  policies  and 
wise  plans,  the  execution  being  left  to  the  ex- 
pert. Toulmin  says:  *The  unspoken  qualifica- 
tions, undoubtedly  the  chiefest  in  the  make-up 
of  a  man  in  such  a  position  are,  first,  absolute, 
unswerving  adherence  to  his  own  view  that  ef- 
ficiency, and  hence  results  for  the  city,  is  the 
paramount  thing;  second,  administrative  ex- 
perience in  business  involving  the  maintenance 
of  engineering  works  and  the  necessary  techni- 
cal education;  and  third,  the  ability  to  lead 
through  tact  as  well  as  knowledge.^  When  the 
commission  selects  the  city  manager,  it  has 
power  to  fix  his  salary  and  to  secure  the  best 
man  the  city  finances  will  justify.  Sometimes 
the  salary  of  a  city  manager  seems  large  but 
it  is  justified  if  the  recipient  save  the  city  the 
excess  and  more  by  his  economy  of  administra- 
tion without  impairment  of  results. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  city  manager 
plan  are:  (1)  It  creates  a  single-headed  ad- 
ministrative establishment  instead  of  several 
separate  administrative  establishments;  (2)  it 
permits  expertness  in  administration  at  the 
head,  where  it  is  most  needed;  (3)  it  permits 
comparative  permanence  in  office  of  the  chief 
executive,  vhereas  the  terms  of  elective  execu- 
tives are  rarely  long,  this  permanence  tending 
to  eliminate  amateur  and  transient  executives 
and  enabling  the  consummation  of  far-sighted 
policies  extending  over  many  years ;  (4)  it  per- 
mits the  city  manager  to  migrate  from  city  to 
city,  and  thus  as  he  need  not  be  a  resident  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  au  ex- 
perienced man  may  be  summoned  at  increased 
salary  from  a  similar  post  in  another  city;  (5) 
while  giving  a  single-headed  administration,  it 
abolishes  the  one-man  power  of  the  old  mayor- 
and-council  plan,  and,  as  the  manager  is  subject 
to  instant  correction  or  even  discharge  by  the 
commission,  the  city  need  not  suffer  from  his 
personal  whims  or  prejudices,  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  combined  judgment  of  the  whole 
commission  safely  submerges  and  averages  the 
individual  whims  or  prejudices  of  the  various 
members  of  the  commission,  etc. 

In  1908  the  city  of  Staunton,  Va.,  initiated 
the  city  manager  plan  in  the  United  States  by 
adopting  an  ordinance  providing  for  a  ^general 
manager'  who  should  assume  all  executive 
duties  save  those  reserved  to  the  finance,  ordi- 
nance, school  and  auditing  committees  and  be 
responsible  to  the  elected  governing  body  of  the 
city;  the  mayor  and  council  were  retained  be- 
cause under  the  Virginia  constitution  the  city 
could  not  change  its  government  to  the  com- 
mission form.  Hence  Uie  innovation  created  no 
widespread  interest,  but  in  1912  the  city  of 
Sumter,  S.  C,  directed  attention  to  the  plan  by 
adopting  a  commission  form  of  government  and 
advertising  widely  throughout  the  country  for 
applicants  for  the  position  of  city  manager.  In 
1911  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
secured  the  introduction  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature of  a  bill  authorizing  commission  gov- 
ernment with  a  city  manager  for  cities  of  the 
third  class  in  that  State,  but  the  bill  failed  to 
pass.  ^  Nevertheless  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  city  manager  plan  has  resulted  in  its  adop- 
tion in  many  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
also  the  passage  of  general  State- wide  laws 
by  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Iowa,  permitting  all  or  certain  classes  of 
cities  to  adopt  the  plan.    A  list  follows  of  the 
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number  of  cities  operating  whoUv  or  in  part 
under  the  city  manager  plan,  and  of  some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  cities  with  the 
year  in  which  the  plan  became  eflFective. 

Arkansas.  2. —  Bentonville.  1915;  Hot  Springs.  1917. 

Arizona.  3. —  Phoenix.  1914;  Tacson.  191S. 

California.  10.— Bakenfield.  1915;  San  Diego.  1915;  San 
JogA.  1916;  SanU  Barbara,  191& 

Colorado.  2. —  Durango,  1915. 

CoNNBcncuT.  1. —  Parmington. 

Florida.  3.— St.  Augustine,  1915;  St.  Petenboig.  1916. 

Gborgia.  1. —  Griffin,  1918, 

Illinois.  2. —  Winnetka.  1915. 

Indiana.  1. —  Cambridge  City. 

Iowa.  11.— GrinneU.  1916;  Webster  City.  1915. 

Kansas,  4.— Eldorado,  1917;  Wichita,  1917. 

Kentucky,  1. —  Cynthiana,  1915. 

Mains.  1. —  Auburn. 

Massachusbtts,  2.—  Waltham,  1917. 

Michigan.  15.— Alpena.  1916;  Grand  Rapids.  1917;  Saiilt 
Sainte  Marie.  1917;  Jackson,  1915. 

Minnesota.  3. —  Morris.  1914. 

Montana,  1. —  Glasgow.  1916. 

New  Mexico,  2. —  Albuquerque,  1917. 

New  York.  5.— Newburgh.  1916;  Niagara  Falls.  1916; 
Watertown,  1918. 

North  Carolina. —  Durham;  High  Point.  1915;  Morgan- 
town.  1913. 

North  Dakota.  1. —  Cairington. 

Ohio,  10.—  Dayton.  1914;  Sandusky,  1916;  ZanesWlle,  1918. 

Oklahoma,  3. —  Moogum. 

Oregon,  1. —  La  Grande,  1913. 

Pennsylvania,  S.—  Altoona,  1918;  Titusville,  1913. 

South  Carolina,  3. —  Sumter.  1912. 

South  Dakota,  2.—  Clark.  1912. 

Tennessee,  3. —  Jackson. 

Texas.  13. —  Brownsville,  1916;  San  Angdo,  1916;  Sherman. 
1915;  Tyler.  1915. 

Virginia,    10.— Norfolk,    1917;   Portsmouth,  1916. 

Washington,  1. —  Snohomish,  1915. 

West  Virginia,  4.—  Charleston,  1915;  ^Tweling,  1917. 

Wisconsin.  1.—  Horicoa,  1914. 

Bibliography. —  ^The  City  Manager  Plan> 
(in  ^Transactions  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California.*  Vol.  X.  pp.  507-46.  San  Fran- 
cisco, December  1915);  ^The  Gty  Manager 
Plan:  Both  Sides*  (in  The  Independent,  Vol. 
LXXXVI.  p.  40,  3  April  1916) ;  Dykstra,  C  A.. 
*Thc  Commission  Manager  Plan  of  Ci^  Gov- 
ernment* (Lawrence,  Kan.,  1915);  Fitzgerald, 
R.  L.,  *The  City  Manager*  (in  Journal  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Vol.  XXI,  pp. 
418^5.  Chicago  1916) ;  James,  H.  G.,  *The  City 
Manager  Plan,  the  Latest  in  American  City 
(k>vemment*  (in  American  Political  Science 
Review,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  602-13.  Baltimore  1914)  ; 
<Some  Reflections  on  the  City  Manager  Plan 
of  (Government*  (in  ib..  Vol.  IX,  pp.  504-06^ 
1915);  *The  Origin  and  Theory  of  the  City 
Manager  Plan*  (in  Pacific  Municipalities,  Vol. 
XXIX,  pp.  215-17,  San  Francisco  1915)  ;  Man- 
del,  A.  M.,  *  Budgetary  Procedure  under  the 
Manager  Form  of  City  (jovemment*  (in  *  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,*  Vol.  LXII.  pp.  163-75, 
Philadelphia  1915)  ;  National  Municipal  League, 
<The  Commission  Plan  and  Commission 
Manager  Plan  of  Municipal  Government* 
(Philadelphia  1914);  National  Short  Ballot 
Organization,  *  Commission  Ciovcmment  with  a 
City  Manager*  (New  York  1915)  ;  Patton,  J. 
S^  *  Municipal  Business  Manager*  (iti  National 
Municipal  Ret*iew,  Vol  ^V^  pp.  50-54,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  1915) ;  Ryan.  Oswald,  ^Municipal  Free- 
dom :  a  Study  of  the  Commission  Ck>vemment* 
(Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1915,  contains  bibliog- 
raphy);  Touhnin,  H.  A-,  < The  Gty  Manager* 
(New  York  1915,  contains  bibliography)  ;  Up- 
son, L.  D.,  *City  Manager  Plan  in  Ohio*  (m 
Amcriccm  Political  Science  Reznew,  Vol.  IX, 
pp  496-503,  Baltimore   1915);   Waite,   H.  M., 


'The  Commission  Manager  Plan*  (in  Na- 
tional Municipal  Reznew,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  40-49, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  1915) ;  and  ^The  Commission 
Manager  Plan  in  Actual  Operation*  (Philadel- 
phia 1915). 

CITY  OF  OAKS,  a  name  given  to  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  from  the  size  and  beauty  of  some  of  the 
oak  trees  which  adorn  its  streets. 

CITY  OF  PALACES,  a  name  applied  to 
Calcutta,  India,  from  the  numerous  palace-like 
edifices. 

CITY  OF  THE  PLAGUE,  The,  the  name 
of  a  poem  written  b;^  John  Wilson  ((jhrbtopher 
North),  published  m  1816.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  fotmded  on  the  ^Journal  of  the  Plague  in 
London,*  by  Defoe. 

CITY  PLANNING.  Due  to  the  conges- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  cities,  and  their 
piecemeal  development,  without  regard  to  order, 
with  slums  and  inaccessible  suburbs,  greater 
attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  development 
of  the  science  of  city  planning,  for  the  purpose 
of  balancing  the  different  elements  which  con- 
stitute a  municipality,  and  to  give  a  greater  de- 
gree of  comfort  and  pleasure  to  its  inhabitants. 
City  planning  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  engineer- 
ing and  architecture,  but  vitally  concerned 
with  the  social,  ethical  and  physical  condition 
of  the  citizens.  It  means  more  light,  purer  air 
and  more  healthful  and  less  expensive  living 
quarters.  Gty  planning  provides  safer  and 
more  direct  means  of  transportation,  prevents 
traffic  accidents  and  saves  tune,  (^nveniently 
located  parks^  places  for  recreation,  public 
baths  and  gymnasiums,  with  access  to  wood- 
lands and  athletic  fields,  gives  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  physical  development.  The  proper 
location  of  municipal  markets  affords  cheap 
and  wholesome  supplies  of  food.  These  factors, 
together  with  the  convenient  location  of  schools, 
libraries,  churches  and  other  structures  of  a 
public  nature,  all  unite  to  elevate  the  life  of 
the  citizens.  A  greater  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
bility is  instilled  in  the  citizens,  their  comfort  and 
means  of  enjoyment  are  increased  and  the 
morale  of  the  entire  community  is  raised.  ^Iiile 
the  movement,  as  we  know  it,  is  recent,  the  art 
of  city  planning  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity. 
The  remains  of  the  earliest  communal  abodes 
of  man,  however  primitive,  show  a  certain 
definite  arrangement.  With  the  development  of 
races,  villages  became  towns,  and  towns,  cities, 
continually  on  a  larger  scale;  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  3ie  higher  the  degree  of 
ci\4lization  of  a  people,  the  greater  will  be  the 
size  of  its  cities.  The  civilization  of  the  Romans 
was  largely  expressed  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  glories  of  ancient  peoples 
were  generally  shown  m  their  cities. 

In  the  art  of  city  planning,  genius  has  oc- 
casionalhr  arisen  —  among  the  early  masters 
being  Merian  and  Canalctto,  the  former  de- 
veloping the  general  plan  of  the  citjr,  while  the 
latter  excelled  in  the  planning  of  its  internal 
arrangements.  Sir  Christopher  W^reiu  in  1666. 
after  the  great  fire  of  London  had  the  genius 
to  present  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
dty  that  would  have  made  it  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  but  he  was  ahead  of  his  time,  and 
London  was  permitted  to  grow  up  into  the  dis- 
ordered mass  of  streets  and  lanes  that  makes 
it   such  a  puzzle   to  the   stranger.     L*Enfant, 
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however,  who  planned  the  city  of  Washington, 
p.  C,  admittedly  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  America  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  enjoyed  the  double  good  fortune 
of  having  the  support  of  the  founders  of  the 
republic  and  an  unencumbered  site  upon  which 
to  build.  Most  city  planners  have  had  to  re- 
organize existing  cities.  Equally  fortunate  was 
Baron  Haussmann,  who  rebuilt  Paris.  He 
was  given  a  free  hand,  and  a  plan  was  developed 
in  which  conceptions  of  order,  convenience, 
variety  and  grandeur  were  not  subjected  to  in- 
terference by  questions  of  expense.  Great 
avenues  were  cut  through  labyrinths  of  streets, 
and  foul  and  congested  districts  were  replaced 
b^  parks  and  spacious  squares.  The  plan  of  the 
cit^  of  Buffalo  is  notable  among  American 
cities.  Joseph  EUicott,  an  agent  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  laid  out  the  city  in  1801-02. 
He  is  known  as  the  ^Father  of  Buffalo,^  and 
the  city  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  a 
well-conceived  and  well-executed  plan,  the  fruit 
of  his  genius  and  foresight.  Joseph  Ellicott 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  the 
first  survevor-general  of  the  United  States, 
who  completed  the  city  of  Washington  on  the 
designs  of  the  great  French  planner^  L' Enfant. 
After  him  the  art  of  city  planning  m  America 
seems  to  have  died,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Washington  and  Buffalo,  American  cities  have 
been  almost  wholly  built  at  haphazard. 

The  early  masters,  however,  did  not  impart 
their  theory,  leaving  instead  only  their  accom- 
plished work  as  examples.  Modern  or  practical 
cit;jr  planning  is,  therefore,  a  new  art,  of  German 
origin,  based  upon  principles,  theories  and  prac- 
tice reduced  to  a  scientific  basis.  The  origi- 
nators and  modern  masters  are  Reinhard  Bau- 
meister,  'the  originator  of  the  science  of  city 
planning,  and  Camille  Sitte,  the  creator  of  the 
aesthetic  principles  governing  the  same^  while, 
of  practical  city  builders,  Joseph  Stiibben  is 
the  greatest. 

The  results  obtained  by  German  city  planners 
in  applying  scientific  methods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  cities  have  been  studied  by  officials 
of  other  countries,  with  the  consequence  that 
within  the  past  decade  numerous  cities  in 
France,  England,  United  States,  Canada  and 
Australia  have  organized  city  planning  commis- 
sions, whose  plan  is  to  co-operate  with  the  city 
authorities.  In  man^  States  of  the  Union  laws 
are  in  force  to  this  effect;  for  instance,  all 
third  class  cities  (above  50,000  population)  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  must  have  city  plan- 
ning commissions,  must  retain  a  city  planning 
expert  and  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
betterment  and  enlargement  of  their  cities.  The 
jurisdiction  of  these  commissions  covers  also 
the  territory  within  three  miles  of  the  city 
limit.  Already  more  than  200  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  adopted  more  or  less  com- 
prehensive systems  of  city  planning,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing. 

Princijplcs  of  City  Planning.— The  German 
city  building  movement  produced  great,  prac- 
tical city  planners,  who  have  left  no  municipal 
factor  out  of  their  calculations,  and  as  a  result 
the  United  Society  of  German  Architects  and 
Engineers  in  1874  formulated  a  set  of  funda- 
mental principles  governing  their  activities. 
Some  of  the  basic  principles  of  enlarging  a 
city,  considered  from  the  technical,  the  economic 
and   the   administrative   points   of   view,   are: 


•(1)  The  scope  of  city  planning  consists  prin- 
cipally in  fixing  the  base  lines  of  all  traffic 
movements  and  transit  facilities,  viz.:  Streets, 
street  cars,  railroads  and  canals,  which  must  be 
treated  liberally  and  systematically.  (2)  The 
street  net  should  contain  the  main  streets,  with 
the  existing  streets  taken  duly  into  considera- 
tion; the  auxiliary  streets  which  are  fixed  by 
local  conditions;  and  in  addition  other  sub- 
ordinate streets,  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
necessities  of  the  immediate  future,  or  having 
their  development  placed  in  the  hands  of  inter- 
ested property  owners.  (3)  The  grouping  of 
the  parts  of  the  city  should  be  effected  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  location  and  individual 
characteristics,  subject  to  such  modification  as 
mav  be  demanded  by  sanitary  considerations 
and  the  exigencies  of  commerce  and  industry. 
(4)  The  duty  of  the  building  department  is  to 
determine  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tenant 
and  neighbor  and  house  owner.  Such  rights 
and  privileges  are  related  to  fire  protection, 
freedom  from  interference,  health,  and  safety 
of  buildings;  and  all  aesthetic  considerations 
must  be  secondary  thereto.  (5)  It  is  desirable 
that  expropriation  and  impropriation  be  facili- 
tated by  legal  measures,  and  of  still  more  im- 
portance is  the  creation  of  a  law  providing  for 
the  regulation  of  new  or  reconstructed  blocks 
to  be  built  upon.  (6)  The  city  should  be  reim- 
bursed by  property  holders  directly  benefited 
by  improvements  by  funds  advanced  by  the  city 
for  such  purposes,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have 
the  amount  stipulated  before  the  work  is  begun 
and  a  normal  cost  per  front  foot  fixed.  (7) 
The  activities  of  interested  property  owners' 
associations,  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
certain  sections,  should  be  subject  to  munici- 
pal supervision.  (8)  Land  upon  which  it  is 
imperative  to  make  improvements  should  only 
be  built  upon  under  reservations  for  its  sub- 
sequent use  by  the  city.  The  property  owner 
whose  land  has  been  marked  out  for  street  im- 
provements should  be  entitled  to  demand  expro- 
priation with  compensation,  in  the  event  of  de- 
lay in  making  the  improvements.  The  installa- 
tion of  sewer  connections  to  new  buildings 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  propert]^  holder, 
but  the  city  should  be  obligated  to  install  a 
complete  system  upon  the  guarantee  of  a  sufl5- 
cient  number  of  property  owners  of  abutting 
property.^ 

In  his  work  ^Stadterweiterungen  in  tech- 
nischer,  baupolizeilicher  und  wirtschaftlicher 
Beziehung^  (1876),  Baumeister  says:  *In  the 
city  of  the  future,  there  will  be  three  principal 
divisions:  a  business  section  as  a  core,  an  in- 
dustrial district,  including  possibly  a  wholesale 
and  a  residential  district  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  all  large  cities  of  the  future,  from 
the  outset,  should  keep  these  principles  in  view. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  development  of 
a  city  is  confined  to  these  three  divisions  and 
that  thev  are  interdependent  in  their  develop- 
ment, though  for  the  necessities  of  an  im- 
mediate future,  piecemeal  progress  may  be  made 
with  subordinate  projects.  To  each  basic  divi- 
sion belong  main  streets,  railroads  and  drain- 
age canals,  together  with  the  grouping  of  in- 
dustrial districts  and  the  selection  of  places  for 
public  buildings  and  promenades.  The  immedi- 
ate object  is  not  to  complete  the  planning  at 
once,  but  to  gain  control  of  the  ground  that 
will   be   needed.     In   a   good   street   net,   dis- 
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tinction  must  be  made  between  the  main  -streets 
and  the  auxiliary  streets.  There  must  not  only 
be  variety  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  its 
various  districts.  Symmetry  in  grouping  of 
buildings,  picturesque  perspective  of  streets  and 
plazas,  well  chosen  points  of  observation,  and 
attractive  successions  of  buildings  constitute  the 
individual  elements  of  a  satisfactory  archi- 
tectural impression.  The  straight  stretches  of 
the  arterial  highways  of  the  city  should  be 
gradually  transformed,  as  the  suburbs  are 
reached,  into  forms  more  characteristic  of  rural 
life,  with  curves  and  deflections.  While  ad- 
ditional time  will  be  consumed  in  traversing 
such  streets,  the  life  of  the  city  has  been  left 
behind,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  country 
have  been  reached.  The  further  such  avenues 
extend  the  more  rural  in  character  should  they 
become.* 

The  Civic  Centre— The  heart  of  the  city's 
design  is  the  civic  centre.  It  gives  to  the  city 
its  vital  individuality,  and  imparts  a  sense  of 
unity  and  cohesion  that  cannot  be  secured  in 
any  other  manner.  A  city  with  a  suitable  civic 
centre  no  longer  gives  the  impression  of  being 
an  accidental  conglomeration  of  buildings;  it 
becomes  an  organized  whole  and  gains  a  new 
dignity  and  a  new  meaning.  These  centres,  as 
a  rule,  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
have  ready  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  suburban  districts.  Several 
main  arteries  of  traffic  radiate  from  the  civic 
centre,  making  it  also  the  centre  of  the  city's 
street  plan,  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  its 
design.  Such  a  centre  can  hardly  be  too  great 
in  area^  and,  however  expensive  this  may  prove 
as  an  mitial  outlay,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest 
ultimate  benefit.  To  make  it  easily  accessible 
to  all  parts  of  the  city,  new  avenues  and  streets 
have  been  cut  through  to  afford  the  proper 
approach. 

The  buildings  to  be  included  within  the  civic 
centre  are  the  city  hall,  courthouse,  hall  of 
records,  post-office  and  Federal  court,  custom- 
house, administrative  buildings  for  the  various 
dei>artments,  and  certain  buildings  of  a  com- 
mercial character,  either  in  the  civic  centre  or 
adjacent  thereto  and  contributing  to  its  general 
effect,  such  as  a  chamber  of  commerce,  hsxiks 
and  life  insurance  buildings.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  design  is  that  one  of  the  buildings 
dominates  the  rest.  This  one  is  usually  the  city 
hall  or  courthouse.  The  other  buildings  are  in 
character  and  style  related  to  the  dominant 
building,  but  not  of  such  size  or  outline  as  to 
detract  from  its  importance,  as  it  should  be, 
in  an  artistic  sense,  protective  of  the  others. 
Another  important  pnnciple  of  the  civic  centre 
is  balance,  the  buildings  being  so  proportioned 
and  placed  with  reference  to  each  other  that 
their  masses  and  outlines  produce  a  pleasing 
effect.  The  design  of  a  civic  centre  is  an  artis- 
tic problem  of  great  magnitude.  It  is  a  paint- 
ing, with  the  city  and  the  sky  as  a  background, 
a  sculpture  in  masses,  and  it  should  have 
strength,  feeling,  completeness,  balance  and 
splendor.  The  art  of  the  civic  architect  is  one 
in  which  the  greatest  talent  may  find  opportu- 
nity for  expression  not  attainable  in  any  other 
art.  Probably  the  best  example  in  the  world 
of  a  civic  centre  is  to  be  found  in  Washingrton. 
Originally  built  after  the  plans  of  L'Enfant, 
improvements  have  been  continually  added,  in 
particular,   in   accordance   with   the   report   of 


the  Senate  (1902)  regarding  the  construction 
of  public  buildings.  Philadelphia,  Seattle  and 
Chicago,  as  well  as  many  other  progressive 
American  cities,  have  planned  and  built  civic 
centres  on  the  most  approved  plan. 

Main  Streets. —  The  proper  expansion  of  a 
cit^  depends  upon  the  arrangements  of  the 
main  streets  conforming  to  the  topography, 
what  is  known  as  the  great  ground  plan.  Most 
American  cities  have  rectangular  blodc  systems, 
with  long  straight  streets.  Few  have  diagonal 
and  circumferential  streets,  often  found  in 
European  cities.  Very  excellent  examples  of 
great  ground  plans  are  those  of  the  cities, 
Karlsruhe  and  Mannheim,  Germany.  The 
principles  given  in  this  system  of  streets  have 
been  adopted  in  many  European  and  American 
cities.  For  instance,  the  horseshoe  effect,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  Mannheim,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  remodeling  of  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis,  while  the  radiating  street  system 
of  Karlsruhe  is  being  followed  in  the  new  capi- 
tal city  of  India,  New  Delhi.  This  radiating 
street  plan  is  also  to  be  found  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  area  occupied  by  streets  varies,  ordi- 
narily from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  city.  The  streets  of  Washington,  which 
are  unusually  wide  and  imposing,  occupy  54 
per  cent  of  the  city's  total  area.  By  the  Prus- 
sian law  of  1875,  enacted  to  regulate  the  streets 
of  Berlin,  it  was  prescribed  that  the  main 
streets  should  be  95  feet  or  more  in  width; 
secondary  thoroughfares  from  65  to  95  feet; 
and  local  streets  trom  40  to  65  feet.  Another 
standard,  for  secondary  German  cities,  such 
as  Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  etc.,  is: 
Main  thoroughfares,  85  to  120  feet;  secondary 
thoroughfares,  50  to  80  feet;  and  local  streets, 
35  to  48  feet. 

In  London,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Lon- 
don Traffic,  in  its  report  of  1905,  stated:  «The 
chief  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  means  of  locomotion  in  London  is 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  originally  laid  out  on  an^  gen- 
eral plan.^  In  accordance  therewith  it  was 
recommended  that  the  following  be  observed: 
Main  avenues,  140  feet;  first  class  arterial 
streets,  100  feet;  second  class  arterial  streets, 
80  feet;  third  class  60  feet,  and  fourth  class  40 
to  50  feet,  the  width  in  each  case  to  include  the 
footways  on  either  side,  and  no  street  to  be 
less  than  40  feet. 

The  widths  of  the  more  prominent  avenues 
in  European  cities  are  as  follows:  Avenue  des 
aiamps-Elys6es,  Paris,  250  feet;  Reeperbahn, 
Hamburg,  210;  Unter  den  Linden  Berlin,  190; 
Ring-Strasse,  Vienna,  185;  Belle- Alliance 
Strasse,  Berlin,  160;  Andrassy,  Budapest,  145; 
Avenue  Henri  Martin,  Paris,  130;  Whitehall, 
London,  120-145;  Victoria  Embankment,  Lon- 
don, 120;  Potsdamer  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Strasse,  Berlin,  110;  Princess  and  George 
Streets,  Edinburgh,  100;  Avenue  de  TOpera 
and  Paris  Boulevards.  Paris,  98;  Holborn  Via- 
duct, London,  90:  Regent  Street  Quadrant, 
London,  85;  Picadilly,  London,  75;  and  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  70. 

One  of  the  main  objects  in  modem  city 
planning  is  to  secure  streets  of  definite  length, 
properly  terminated,^  or^  curved  or  otherwise 
changed  as  to  direction,  avoiding  the  principle 
of  having  them  of  the  same  width  throughout. 
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1  Approach  to  Williamsburg  Bridge,  New  York  City 

2  Chric  Center  Project  for  the  City  of  Seattle 
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The  eye  should  rest  at  easy  disUnces  upon 
columns,  arches,  statues,  fountains,  facades  or 
other  suitable  objectives,  and  the  quality  of 
unity  will  thus  be  gained.  Without  a  terminal, 
a  vista  is  meaningless.  What,  for  example, 
would  the  Avenue  de  TOpera  be  without  the 
closure  of  the  Grand  Opera  House;  Rue 
Roy'ale,  without  the  Madeleine;  Avenue  Vic- 
toria, without  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  the  Vienna 
Burgring,  without  the  Parliament  building; 
Reichsratstrasse,  without  the  Votiv  Kirche; 
and  Unter  den  Linden,  without  the  Branden- 
burg Tor? 

In  tmdertakings  of  breaking  new  streets, 
foreign  cities  have  not  hesitated  at  expense. 
Paris  it  is  estimated  has  spent  $265,000,000  on 
its  reconstruction.  London  in  new  streets  has 
spent  $100,000,000,  and  the  new  commission 
has  under  way  expenditures  that  will  increase 
this  by  $125,000,000.  That  expenditures  for  the 
betterment  of  traffic  conditions  are  justified  is 
shown  by  a  calculation  made  with  reference  to 
the  improvement  in  a  portion  of  Saint  Louis, 
the  cutting  through  of  Gravois  avenue  to  13th 
street,  a  short  stretch  of  three  blocks.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  saving  in  time  to  those  using 
the  cut-off  would  amoimt  to  S500,000  in  a  year. 
The  calculation  is  on  the  following  basis:  The 
saving  woulc^  amount  to  10  minutes  per  day  for 
every  person  traveling  over  the  road.  In  a 
year  this  would  amount  to  100  hours  per  per- 
son, which  at  20  cents  per  hour  means  a  sav- 
ing of  $20  per  year,  or  for  a  traffic  of  25,000 
persons  daily  —  one-twenty-eighth  of  the  city's 
population  —  the  aggregate  of  $500,000  per 
annum. 

Civic  Embellishment — Unless  the  streets 
of  a  city  are  properly  embellished,  kept  free 
from  nuisances,  and  given  proper  attention  in 
every  detail,  the  city  will  fail  of  realizing  its 
full  advantages,  however  well  it  may  be 
planned.  Such  embellishments  comprise, 
among  other  features,  boulevards,  esplanades, 
bridge  and  park  approaches,  water  gates, 
quays,  plazas,  squares,  bay  fronts,  terraces, 
monuments,  statuary,  fountains,  trees,  grass 
plots,  artistically  designed  electroliers,  trolley 
poles  and  other  like  structures  and  details. 
The  combination  of  such  features  makes  up  the 
impression  produced  by  the  streets,  and  just  at 
this  point  carelessness,  neglect  or  inadequacy 
in  the  treatment  of  small  structures  or  other 
objects  is  likely  to  destroy  the  whole  effect 
and  spoil  what  has  been  accomplished  at  the 
cost  of  much  time,  skilly  labor  and  expense. 

Of  the  more  important  features  of  civil  em- 
bellishment are  the  boulevards,  esplanades  and 
plazas,  with  the  liberal  provision  of  grass  plots, 
shrubbery  and  trees  on  the  streets.  Among  the 
trees  that  arc  useful  for  city  purposes  are  the 
following:  Norway  Maple,  Sugar  Maple, 
Scotch  and  American  Elms,  Cottonwood, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Red,  White  and  Pine  Oaks, 
Ash,  Catalpa,  Linden,  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree, 
Thornless  Honey  Locust,  Lombardy  Poplar, 
Evergreen  Pines  and  Cedar. 

Trolley  poles  in  cities  using  the  overhead 
system,  hghting  poles,  as  well  as  the  lighting 
system  itself,  if  properly  designed,  may  be 
made  highly  ornamental  features  of  street 
equipment. 

The  appearance  of  a  city  and  the  impression 
that  visitors,  as  well  as  residents,  receive,  is 
dependent  far  more  than  is  generally  supposed 
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upon  the  appearance  of  the  sidewalks,  con- 
sidered apart  from  their  adjacent  buildings. 
Sidewalk  regulations  have  been  in  force 
abroad  for  many  years,  and  within  the  past 
Eve  years  various  American  cities  have  adopted 
similar  plans.  As  an  example,  the  city  of  New 
York  has  recently  added  to  its  sidewalk  regu- 
lations by  prescribing  that  the  widening  of  the 
roadway  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  tne  side- 
walks, and  the  latter  to  regain  their  width  by 
the  removal  of  building  encroachments,  such  as 
stoops,  area  ways,  pillars,  porticos  and  the 
like.  Although  bitterly  opposed  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  though  the  removal  of  such  en- 
croachments has  marred  the  lower  sections  of 
som-e  of  the  buildings  that  had  for  years  tres- 
passed on  the  street,  the  plans  of  the  city  have 
been  carried  out,  and  the  process  is  constantly 
being  extended  on  all  streets  where  traffic  is 
congested. 

A  matter  of  the  most  pressing  importance 
is  that  of  the  mtmicipal  public  comfort  station, 
a  subject  that  has  been  greatly  neglected. 
Without  an  adequate  system,  the  health  of  .the 
public  is  seriously  affected,  and  numberless  are 
the  instances  cited  by  physicians  where  their 
absence  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  dis- 
eases and  ailments.  Two  methods  are  followed 
in  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  comfort 
station,  one  being  to  place  them  underground, 
with  entrances  as  inconspicuous  as  possible, 
and  the  other  is  to  make  of  them  small  monu- 
mental structures.  English  cities  are  well  pro- 
vided, Liverpool  maintaining  about  40  and 
Glasgow  an  equal  number.  Berlin  maintains 
450  such  stations,  or  about  one  to  every  10,000 
of  population,  which  for  a  large  city  is  a  suf- 
ficient number.  Most  of  the  English  stations 
are  underground,  and  in  the  United  States* the 
same  system  is  largely  followed,  with  the  mis- 
take, however,  of  too  often  haying  the  en- 
trances for  men  and  women  in  too  close 
proximity. 

When  the  city  has  fulfilled  its  whole  duty  in 
the  embellishment  of  its  streets,  avenues, 
promenades,  boulevards  and  parks,  it  is  still 
necessanr  for  the  individual  citizen  to  complete 
the  Work  by  the  erection  of  suitable  and  artis- 
tic buildings  and  residences.  The  work  of  the 
city  is,  at  best,  only  a  small  share  of  what  goes 
to  make  up  tne  effect  of  the  street  which  de- 
pends finally  upon  the  character  of  the  struc- 
tures that  fill  it.  For  the  encouragement  of 
private  owners,  foreign  cities  often  offer  re- 
wards for  the  most  artistic  fagades.  When  a 
new  street  is  opened,  the  prizes  are  announced, 
and  when  the  street  is  built  up,  the  awards  are 
made.  The  prizes  are  usually  large,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Brussels  $4,000,  $2,500  and  $1,500 
have  been  awarded  as  prizes  for  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  best  facades.  In  Paris,  they 
have  been  awarded  by  way  of  remission  of  one- 
half  of  the  street  tax,  and  medals,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  there  is  keen  and  lively  com- 
petition among  house^  owners  and  architects. 

Buil^g  Regulation. —  In  German  cities  the 
height  of  Duildings  is  subject  to  very  strict 
regulations.  In  Berlin,  the  height  permitted 
is  from  18  to  24  metres,  or  from  59  to  79  feet. 
The  minimum  height  to-  which  buildings  are 
limited  varies  in  different  cities.  In  Wies- 
baden, Bremen  and  Barmen  it  is  15  metres  (49 
feet)  ;  in  Munich  12  metres  (3954  ^eet)  ;  and 
in  Kiel  and  Cologne,  11  metres  (36  feet),  this 
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being  the  minimum  on  the  narrowest  streets. 
It  is  greater,  however,  in  the  wider  streets. 
Not  only  is  the  height  of  buildings  regulated 
in  German  cities,  but  also  the  maximum  and 
minimum  number  of  stories,  which  depends 
on  the  zone  in  which  the  building  is  situated. 
In  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  the  greater  number  of 
buildings  must  be  either  four  or  five  stories  in 
height.  Throughout  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  the  number  of  stories  runs  from  three 
to  five,  in  the  suburbs  and  outlying  districts, 
three  being  the  maximum,  and  in  the  business 
districts  the  maximum  being  five.  In  Munich, 
Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Halle  and  Breslau,  all 
buildings  must  be  at  least  two  stories  in  height, 
but  in  Bremen,  one-story  buildings  may  be 
erected.  In  Baden,  houses  in  the  country  are 
not  permitted  to  be  over  two  stories  in  height. 
Many  American  cities  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  the  regulation  of  the  maximum 
height  of  buildings,  and  the  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  several  of  their  regulations:  Bal- 
timore, Md. :  No  building  more  than  175  feet, 
except  that  towers,  spires  or  belfries  in  fire- 
proof buildings  may  extend  to  a  greater  height, 
feoston,  Mass. :  No  ordinance,  but  building 
regulations  provide  the  following:  City  divided 
into  districts.  District  A,  buildings  of  fire- 
proof construction  may  be  erected  to  a  height 
of  125  feet;  in  another  district,  to  a  height  of 
100  feet;  in  a  third,  to  80  feet;  but  the  build- 
ings in  these  latter  districts  are  not  of  the 
same  construction  as  in  District  A.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.:  «Outside  the  fire  limits  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  erect  frame  build- 
ings not  exceeding  50  feet  in  height  from  the 
sidewalk  to  the  highest  point  of  roof.*  Cleve- 
land^ Ohio:  «No  building  or  other  structure 
hereafter  erected  except  a  church  spire,  shot 
tower,  water  tower  or  smokestack,  shall  be  of  a 
height  exceeding  2]^  times  the  width  of  the  wid- 
est street  upon  which  the  building  faces,  but  no 
building  shall  be  over  200  feet  high.»  Denver, 
Colo. :  ®No  building  or  structure  to  exceed  12 
stories  except  spires,  towers,  smokestacks,  etc. 
All  buildings  or  structures  more  than  125  feet 
high  to  be  absolutely  fireproof.*  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. :  Fire  district,  one  story  only,  and  not 
over  16  feet  high.  Qass  A.  All  buildings  up- 
held by  masonry  or  reinforced  concrete  or 
framework  of  steel  or  iron.  Fireproof  or 
skeleton  construction.  No  building  over  150 
feet  high,  allowing  30  feet  for  mansard  roof 
—  not  more  than  seven  stories.  Class  B.  Ma- 
sonry or  masonry  and  steel,  and  iron  and  steel 
buildings,  supporting  iron  or  steel  masonry. 
No.  over  100  feet  nigh,  nor  more  than  eight 
stories.  Class  C.  Masonry  or  reinforced  con- 
crete walls,  floors  not  wholly  carried  by  steel 
columns  and  girders  or  reinforced  concrete  and 
masonry  —  85  feet  high,  not  more  than  six 
stories,  exclusive  of  basements.  Class  D.  All 
buildings  not  included  in  A,  B  and  C,  not  more 
than  50  feet  high,  nor  more  than  four  stories  • 
Louisville,  Ky. :  <*No  nonfireproof  building  or 
structure  dutside  the  fire  limits  shall  exceed  70 
feet  in  height,  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  spires 
of  churches  or  similar  buildings  outside  of 
the  fire  limits  which  may  be  constructed  of 
wood  to  a  height  of  125  above  the  curb 
level.*  Portland,  Ore.:  ^Qass  I  (Absolutely 
fireproof),  12  stories,  or  160  feet.  Class  II 
(Fireproof,  short  span),  12  stories,  or  160  feet. 
Class   III    (Fireproof,  long  span),   10  stories, 


or  140  feet.  Qass  IV  (Semi-fireproof),  6 
stories,  or  85  feet.  Class  V  (Mill  construc- 
tion), 6  stories,  or  85  feet.  Class  VI  (Ordi- 
nary construction),  4  stories,  or  60  feet  Class 
VII  (Frame  construction),  3  stories,  or  42 
feet.*  Providence,  R.  I.:  No  ordinance. 
Building  regulations  provide:  ^'No  nonfire- 
proof building  or  structure  hereafter  should 
exceed  65  feet  in  height.  No  fireproof  build- 
ing (ordinary)  or  structure  hereafter  erected 
shall  exceed  120  feet  in  height,  except  that 
structures  or  appendages  may  be  built  upon 
roofs  of  said  buildings  not  exceeding  20  feet 
in  height,  provided  that  said  structure  or  ap- 
pendage shall  be  built  of  incombustible  ma- 
terial throughout.  Every  building  'hereafter 
erected  or  altered  to  be  used  as  a  theatre  or 
public  station  w^hich  exceeds  3  stories  or  more 
than  40  feet  in  height,  shall  be  built  fireproof 
(absolute)  except  as  hereinafter  specified.* 
Rochester,  N.  Y. :  No  ordinance.  Height  reg- 
ulated to  conform  to  size  and  strength  of 
foundations  and  construction  of  walls.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.:  Fireproof  buildings,  102  feet; 
semi-fireproof  buildings,  from  55  to  86  feet. 

The  regulation  of  the  height  of  buildings  is 
only  one  of  the  numerous  rules  made  and  en- 
forced abroad.  Among  the  important  ones  arc 
those  affecting  the  ratio  of  the  -area  of  the 
building  to  that  of  the  lot,  the  separation  of 
buildings,  classes  of  buildings,  classes  of  areas 
between  buildings,  minimum  number  of  rooms 
in  an  apartment,  window  area^  height  of  ceilings 
and  cubic  air  content  of  sleeping- rooms.  Repre- 
sentative figures  are  selected,  which,  though  in 
many  cases  not  applicable  to  American  cities, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  regulations.  The 
area  of  the  lot  which  may  be  built  over  in 
cities  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  the  regula- 
tions of  which  are  regarded  as  being  well 
worked  out,  varies  according  to  the  zone,  from 
three-quarters  to  four-fifths  of  the  total  area.  In 
the  outlying  districts,  these  figures  are  reversed, 
it  being  permissible   to   build  only  over  one- 

?uarter  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  lot. 
n  other  cities  the  regulations  vary,  but  arc 
about  on  the  same  basis,  a  difference  being  made 
according  to  the  zone. 

The  regulations  abroad  as  regards  the 
classes  of  buildings  that  may  be  used  as  work- 
ingmen's  homes  require  the  apartment  used  by 
the  family  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
rooms  —  a  living-room,  a  sleeping-room  and  a 
kitchen.  The  living-room  is  required  to  be  of 
a  certain  size.  In  Wiesbaden,  this  is  75  square 
feet;  throughout  Baden,  10/  square  feet;  in 
Karlsruhe,  130  square  feet;  in  Mannheim,  160 
sciuarc  feet,  at  the  minimum.  In  the  last  named 
city,  the  kitchen  must  not  be  less  than  130 
square  feet  in  area.  There  are  in  addition  re- 
quirements as  to  the  total  area  of  the  rooms, 
which  in  Diisseldorf,  Magdeburg  and  through- 
out Saxony  must  not  be  less  than  320  square 
feet.  The  height  of  the  rooms  is  generally 
placed  at  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  metres, 
or  8.2  feet,  while  the  window  area  must  be 
from  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  the  area  of 
the  floor,  an  average  being  one-tenth.  The 
minimum  cubic  air  content  of  the  rooms  is  also 
fixed  by  regulation  at  from  250  to  700  cubic 
feet  being  in  Baden  350  cubic  feet 

Block  and  Zone  Sjrstems.— The  regula- 
tions as  to  space  not  built  upon  are  sometimes 
based  on  the  number  of  families  occupying  a 
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building.  In  Altona,  160  square  feet  per  family 
must  be  left  open  in  the  main  portions  of  the 
city,  while  in  the  suburbs,  1,100  square  feet  per 
family  are  prescribed.  Among  other  rules  are 
those  in  reference  to  light,  there  being  pro- 
visions to  the  effect  that  certain  windows  of 
buildings  shall  receive  light  at  angles  of  from 
30  to  60  degrees  over  the  walls  of  others,  but 
these  regulations  are  of  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated nature  and  are  not  easily  applied.  In 
London,  the  right  to  ^ancient  light**  has  had 
the  effect  of  causing  theatres  to  be  built  prac- 
tically underground,  so  that  the  highest  priced 
seats  are  in  the  gallery  near  the  street  level, 
and  the  pit  is  far  below. 

In  buildings  in  Germany  in  which  the  upper 
floor  is  36  feet  above  the  street,  two  stairways 
are  usually  required,  though  in  exceptional  in- 
stances one  is  permitted.  Every  portion  of 
the  floor  must  be  within  98  feet  of  a  stairway. 
All  stairways  must  extend  to  the  roof,  or,  if 
the  main   stairway  does   not  go   to  the   roof 


culation  of  air  in  blocks  is  to  leave  openings 
at  the  ends  of  the  blocks.  The  houses  face 
all  four  sides  of  the  block,  but  there  are  four 
openings  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the 
ends  of  the  block.  Blocks  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  found  in  cities  in  England,  Holland  and  in 
some  German  cities,  notably  Bremen.  In  some 
blocks  the  houses  only  face  the  sides  of  the 
block.  The  breeze  is  free  to  sweep  the  entire 
length,  there  being  no  houses  at  the  ends.  Such 
blodcs  are  required  by  ordinance  in  the  cities  of 
Mannheim  and  Posen  in  Germany. 

A  large  number  of  American  cities  have 
alleys  bordered  by  dwellings,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.  There  the  alleys 
have  the  form  of  a  capital  *H,*  the  two  vertical 
bars  of  the  *H**  joining  the  main  thorough- 
fares. A  new  block  plan  was  adopted  in  1916 
(see  the  illustration).  The  plan  to  eliminate  all 
interior  buildings  and,  instead  of  the  middle 
bar  of  the  **!!*  m  the  alley  system,  to  have  two 
narrow  alleys,  spaced  40  to  50  feet  apart,  was 


New  Elcck  System,  with  Children's  Playground,  AUentown,  Pa. 


itself,  an  auxiliary  stairway  at  least  two  and 
one-half  feet  wide  must  be  provided  to  go  to 
the  roof.  In  many  buildings  the  stairs  are 
in  a  stairway  house,  that  is  to  say,  alcoves  or 
lean-tos  at  the  side  of  the  building,  of  a  fire- 
proof construction.  The  shape  of  tne  stairhalls 
IS  regulated  and  under  some  circumstances  no 
comer  is  allowed.  The  regulations  in  differ- 
ent cities  vary  to  some  extent.  In  some  build- 
ings of  more  than  two  floors  above  the  street, 
the  floor  must  have  two  staircases,  irrespective 
of  their  floor  area.  The  main  stairways  must 
not  be  less  than  three  and  three-fourths  feet  in 
width,  while  the  stairs  to  the  roof  and  base- 
ment must  be  three  feet  wide. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  in  connection 
with  the  design  of  buildings  in  congested  or 
closely  built  up  blocks  is  to  provide  lig:ht 
and  air  for  the  rear  rooms.  To  obtain  a  suit- 
able circulation  of  air  is  even  more  trouble- 
some than  to  secure  light.  A  method  adopted 
with  great  success  for  securing  the  direct  cir- 


adopted,  thus  making  an  interior  plot  of  this 
width  and  about  100  feet  in  length,  the  interior 
being  enclosed  and  used  as  a  playground  for 
the  children  residing  in  the  block  and  provided 
with  simple  pla3rground  equipment. 

Following  the  practice  in  Europe,  American 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  Boston  have 
adopted  zone  or  districting  systems  for  dividing 
the  city  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  different  sections  are  best  adapted  or  arc 
already  used.  This  establishment  of  the  zone 
system  is  of  as  much  importance  in  the  older 
cities  as  in  those  under  development.  The  num- 
ber of  zones  depends  largely  on  the  activities 
of  the  dty  and  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
citizens  are  willing  to  submit.  Those  of 
European  cities  are  much  more  numerous  than 
would  be  practicable  in  America.  For  example, 
Karlsruhe,  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants,  has  as 
many  as  16  different  zones,  while  American 
cities  have  ordinarily  adopted  from  four  to  six 
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zones  for  their  purposes.  The  following  is  a 
workable  basis  for  the  extension  of  the  svstem 
in  the  ordinary  American  city:  (1)  Residential 
district,  (a)  light  traffic,  no  stores;  (b)  medium 
traffic,  stores;  (2)  Business  district,  (a)  me- 
dium traffic;  (b)  heavy  traffic;  (3)  Industrial 
district,  (a)  25  to  100  employees  per  establish- 
ment; (b)  over  100  employees  per  establish- 
ment; (4)  Tenement  district,  stores  and  heavy 
traffic;  (5^  Warehousing  district,  heavy  traffic. 
Other  articles  on  city  planning  will  be  found 
under  Garden  Cities,  Recreation  Centres. 
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CITY  OF  THE  PROPHET,  a  name  given 
to  Medina,  in  Hedjaz,  Arabia,  the  second  holy 
city  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  place  where  Mo- 
hammed took  refuge,  in  622,  when  he  fled 
from  Mecca,  and  the  city  where  he  died 

CITY  OF  THE  STRAITS,  often  applied 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  from  its  position.  It  is  sit- 
uated xm  that  part  of  Detroit  River  between 
Lake  Saint  Clair  and  Lake  Erie. 

CITY  OP  THE  SUN,  a  name  given  to 
Baalbec,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Greek  city,  Heliopolis,  «The  Sun 
City.** 

CITY  OP  VICTORY,  a  translation  of  the 
Arabic  name  for  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt 

CITY  OF  THE  VIOLET  CROWN,  The, 
a  name  applied  to  Athens. 

CITY  WATER  SUPPLY.  See  Water 
Supply. 

CIUDAD,  thc-oo-dad,  BOLIVAR,  Vene- 
zuela, city,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Bolivar,  on 
the  Orinoco,  about  240  miles  from  the  sea,  with 
governor's  residence,  a  college,  a  cathedral  and 
a  considerable  trade,  steamers  and  sailing-ves- 
sels ascending  to  the  town.  Exports:  coffee, 
gold,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  cattle,  rubber, 
hide&  sugar,  asphalt,  etc.  Imports:  manufac- 
turea  goods,  wines,  flour,  etc.  Ciudad  Bolivar 
was  founded  in  1764.  It  was  first  called  San 
Tomas  de  la  Nueva  Guayana,  but  was  long 
knov/n  as  Angostura  (*the  narrow')  because 
of  its  situation  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  river. 
In  1819  the  Congress  met  here,  which,  under 
Simon  Bolivar,  formed  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia out  of  the  Spanish  states  of  New  Granada 
and  Venezuela,  Since  then  the  city  has  been 
known  as  Ciudad  Bolivar  (*Bolivar's  city"). 
Pop.   11,686. 

CIUDAD  DE  CURA,  da  koo'ra,  or  CURA, 
Venezuela,  in  the  state  of  Guzman  Blanco,  55 
miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  about 
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20  miles  east  of  Lake  Valencia.  It  is  an  18th 
century  city,  but  many  of  its  new  buildings  are 
modem  in  style  and  beautiful  in  architecture. 
The  streets  are  broad,  many  small  parks  adorn 
the  city  and  the  inhabitants  are  justly  proud  of 
their  library.    Pop.  12,600. 

CIUDAD  PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  p6r-fe're-6 
de'ath,  Mexico,  town  in  the  state  of  Coahuila, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Eagle  Pass,  Tex^ 
on  the  Mexican  International  Railroad,  and 
the  Mexican  terminal  of  the  international  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  It  has  a  custom-house, 
army  post,  large  cattle  markets  and  but  poor 
buildings  for  the  storage  of  fruits  or  grains. 
It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  its 
trade  with  the  United  States  consists  chiefly 
in  exporting  grains,  fruit  and  cattle  and  in 
importing  manufactured  articles.  Coal  beds 
near  are  of  value  and  may  cause  the  establish- 
ing of  manufactories.  It  was  founded  in  1849. 
Pop.  5,200. 

CIUDAD  REAL,  the  name  of  a  province 
of  Spain,  occupving  the  south  extremity  of 
New  Castile,  and  of  its  capital.  The  area  of 
the  province  is  7,620  square  miles.  The  surface 
in  general  is  bare  looking,  immense  plains 
stretching  from  the  mountains  of  Toledo  to  the 
Sierra  Morena.  The  mountains  of  CiudadReal 
abound  in  minerals:  iron,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  cinnabar  and  coal;  also  in  quarries 
of  marble,  jasper,  quartzite,  granite,  etc  Medici* 
nal  and  mineral  sj>rings,  both  hot  and  cold,  are 
abundant.  The  climate  is  dry,  and  in  the  heat 
oi  stmmier  very  o]^pressive.  The  plains  and 
valleys  are  productive  in  the  vicimty  of  the 
rivers;  in  favorable  seasons  good  crops  of 
cereals  are  obtained  Cattle,  sheep  and  mules 
are  reared.  Woolen,  linen  and  other  fabrics, 
hardware,  earthenware,  esparto,  etc.,  are  manu- 
factured; brandy,  wine  and  oil  of  good  quality 
are  made.  Metals,  manufactured  goods, 
brandy,  wine  and  oil,  horses,  mules  and 
cattle  are  exported.  The  city  of  Ciudad 
Real  is  situated  on  a  low  plain  near  the  Gua- 
diana,  100  miles  south  of  Madrid.  The  walls 
are  in  many  parts  in  ruins.  The  principal  edi- 
fices are  the  church  of  Santa  Mana  del  Pradow 
consisting  only  of  a  single  nave,  but  so  grand 
and  loftv  that  no  other  in  Spain,  except  the 
cathedral  of  Coria,  equals  it;  the  hospital;  the 
institute,  with  a  good  laboratory  and  botanic 
garden.  The  manufactures  and  the  trade  are 
of  little  importance  —  the  former  of  woolen 
and  linen  cloths,  the  latter  of  grain,  wheat, 
wine,  etc.  Pop.  about  15,000.  Pop.  of  the 
provmce  about  321,580. 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  rod-re'go,  Spain, 
fortified  town  in  Leon,  on  the  river  Agucda, 
eight  miles  east  of  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
There  is  a  castle  dating  from  the  13th  century. 
The  cathedral  was  begun  in  1190  and  contains 
manv  interesting  features.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  early 
Spanish  history  as  a  frontier  fortress.  It  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1706,  during  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  and  recovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1707.  The  fort  was  surrendered 
to  the  French  under  Ney,  10  July  1810,  having 
been  bombarded  25  days ;  and  19  Tan.  1812  it  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  British  under  Welling- 
ton, after  a  siege  of  11  days.  The  Cortes  be- 
stowed upon  WeUington  the.  title  of  Duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.    Pop.  about  9,000. 


CIUDAD  VICTORIA,  v?k-t6're-a,  Mexico, 
capita!  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  railroad  which  runs  from  Tampico 
to  Monterey,  about  100  miles  from  the  Gulf 
coast  It  is  in  a  su^r  and  fruit-growing  region, 
but  the  sugar  only  is  exported.  It  is  an  episco- 
pal see  and  the  residence  of  a  consular  agent 
of  the  United  States.  The  city  was  founded 
about  1750  tmder  the  name  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Refugio  de  Aguayo,  and  not  until  1825  was 
its  present  name  adopted.    Pop.  about  11,000. 

CIVETS,  a  family  of  small  carnivorous 
mammals,  the  Viverrida,  related  to  both  the 
hyenas  and  the  cats.  Their  alliance  to  the 
former  appears  when  the  fossil  history  of  the 
family  is  traced  back  to  the  early  Tertiary, 
where  the  ancestry  of  both  converges.  The 
comparatively  coarse  hair  and  erectile  mane 
possessed  by  some  species,  and  dentition,  are 
still  hyena-like;  while  the  slender,  elongated 
form,  long  tail  and  especially  the  fact  that  the 
claws  are  semi-retractile,  exhibit  the  inborn 
likeness  to  the  cats.  TTie  civets  vary  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  length,  and  most  of  the  species 
are  strongly  marked  in  black  and  white  stripes 
and  spots,  sometimes  prettily  disposed.  They 
are  distributed  throughout  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  abounding  in  Africa  and 
the  Malayan  Islands,  but  are  absent  from  the 
Australian  region.  The  family  is  divisible  into 
two  groups,  one  of  which  includes  the  typical 
civets;  the  African  genets,  one  species  of 
which  also  inhabits  Spam  and  Italy ;  the  linsangs 
and  other  Oriental  spotted  forms  and  the  para- 
doxures.  The  second  group  includes  the  mun- 
goos  and  other  ichneumons,  suricates  and  the 
like.  These  various  forms  will  be  found  de- 
scribed elsewhere  under  their  separate  names. 

Gvets  feed  upon  smaller  mammals,  birds' 
eggs,  lizards  and  snakes,  and  are  considered 
beneficial  because  of  their  appetite  for  crocodile 
eggs,  which  they  devour  in  great  quantities 
along  the  Nile.  They  are  characterized  by, 
and  chiefly  valued  for,  an  odorous,  fattv  sub- 
stance, contained  in  a  pouch  connected  with 
the  sexual  organs,  in  both  sexes.  This  sub- 
stance is  used  for  compounding  perfumes,  and 
is  ready  for  use  after  it  has  been  drained, 
washed  and  dried.  It  is  called  ^ivet*  Shakes- 
peare refers  to  it  as  ^f  a  baser  birth  than  tar, 
the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  caL^  A  dram  is 
obtained  at  a  time  from  each  animal,  from 
which  it  is  taken  at  intervals  of  a  few  days. 
Many  thousand  ounces  are  annually  imported 
into  London.  Pure  civet  is  valued  at  about  $10 
an  ounce.  The  American  •civet-cat*  is  the? 
cacomistle  (q.v.),  which  is  not  a  true  civet;  but 
nearly  related  to  the  raccoons. 

CIVIC  CROWN,  among  the  Romans,  the 
highest  military  reward  assigned  to  him  who 
had  preserved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle.  It 
bore  the  inscription  Ob  civem  servatum,  that 
is,  «for  saving  a  citizen,*  and  was  made  of  oak 
leaves.  He  who  v^s  rescued  oflFered  it,  at  the 
command  of  his  leader,  to  his  preserver,  whom 
he  was  bound  to  honor  afterward  as  a  father. 
Under  the  emperors  it  was  bestowed  only  by 
them.  ^  The  person  who  received  the  crown 
wore  it  in  the  theatre,  and  sat  next  the  sen- 
ators. When  he  came  in  all  the  assembly  rose 
up  as  a  mark  of  respect.  The  Senate  granted 
to  Augustus,  as  a  particular  mark  of  honor^  that 
a  civic  crown  should  be  placed  on  the  pedmient 
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of  his  house,  between  two  wreaths  of  laurel, 
as  a  sign  that  he  was  the  constant  preserver 
of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  conqueror  of  his 
enemies.  Similar  honors  were  also  granted  to 
the  Emperor  Claudius. 

CIVICS  AND  CIVICS  TEACHING. 
Civics  is  now  a  term  broadly  applied  to  the 
activities  of  the  citizen  in  his  relationship  to  the 
state  and  society.  When  it  first  came  into  use 
it  was  generally  interpreted  to  mean  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  citizen  to  the  state  and  sup- 
planted the  earlier  expression  *civil  govern- 
ment.'^ 

Along  its  broader  definition  it  now  includes 
a  wide  variety  of  forms.  Thus  we  have  its 
use  as: 

(1)  Civics,  sometimes  modified  by  the  word 
political,  and  interpreted  to  mean  a  study  of 
governmental  machinery. 

(2)  Civics,  including  the  first  definition  and 
adding  thereto  the  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  state. 

(3)  Community  civics,  emphasizing  strongly 
the  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  im- 
mediate environment  in  which  he  is  livins,  and 
ultimately  the  state  and  the  nation,  with  the 
many  obligations  which  they  entail  —  political, 
social,  industrial,  and  moral  or  ethical 

(4)  Social  civics,  stressing  the  duties  of  the 
citizen  to  society  and  social  betterment,  with 
emphasis  on  soaal  agencies,  but  little  attention 
to  governmental  machinery. 

(5)  Industrial  civic&  emphasizing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  citizen  to  industries. 

(6)  Moral  or  ethical  civics,  pertaining  to 
citizens'  activities  with  relation  to  the  moral 
or  ethical  standards  of  himself  and  his  fellows. 

Each  one  of  these  many  conceptions  or  sub- 
divisions of  civics  has  grown  out  of  the  original 
conception  of  civics  as  civil  government.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury that  the  idea  of  teaching  civil  government 
in  the  schools  or  colleges  took  any  root  at  all. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  was  felt  that  the  or^- 
nary  citizen   would   derive  his   knowledge  of 

government  by  actual  participation  in  it  when 
e  reached  the  voting  age.  This  was  always 
an  ineffective  method  of  instruction,  bnt  its 
defects  were  only  forcibly  made  clear  when 
immigrants  began  to  swarm  into  the  United 
States  in  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. Teachers'  organizations  and  judicial  offi- 
cers soon  detected  the  danger  of  allowing  such 
people  and  their  children  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance and  began  a  campaign  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  into  the  schools. 

The  colleges  gave  them  no  encouragement 
or  assistance,  for  it  was  at  a  time  when  literary 
education  had  strongest  hold  on  those  higher 
institutions  and  the  utilitarian  was  rigidly  ex- 
cluded. The  agitation,  therefore,  met  witih  but 
little  success.  Schoolmen  in  general  evinced 
little  interest  in  it,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
early  eighties  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  began  to  be  put  into  the  backs  of  his- 
tory textbooks  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  pupils  were. given  some  instruction  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Progress  in  the  subject,  however,  was  slow 
until  an  impetus  was  given  from  above.  The 
colleges  had  shown  themselves  singubrly  ob- 
tuse to  the  stud}r  of  political  science  within  their 
own  walls,  and  it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the 


late  eighties  that  the  subject  began  to  make 
headway  there.  Once  that  men  and  women 
connected  with  higher  institutions  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  government  in  the 
lower  schools  was  made  easy. 

The  whole  curriculum  of  secondary  educa- 
tion was  made  the  subject  of  a  study  b>'  a 
Committee  of  10  of  the  National  Education 
Association  from  1890  to  1893.  A  subcommit- 
tee was  given  the  subjects  of  history,  civil  gov- 
ernment and  political  economy  to  deal  with. 
This  met  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  December  1892, 
and  was  known  as  the  Madison  Conference.  It 
made  the  following  remarks  and  recommenda- 
tions : 

"Civil  govemment  is  ponued  at  present  in  very  few 
grammar  schools, —  oertatnfv  in  not  more  than  one-cizth  d 
those  which  have  come  under  ow  observation.  It  is,  bov- 
ever.  rather  a  frequent  subject  in  hif(h  achooli,  about  one- 
third  offering  some  sort  of  instruction  in  it.  In  actual 
teaching*  it  seems  little  associated  with  history;  it  is  usoaOy 
simply  a  textbook  study  during  a  part  of  one  year;  and  very 
few  d  the  teachers  seem  to  be  familiar  with  tne  sibject" 

**  Resolved,  that  to  American  history  be  added  the  ek- 
ments  of  civil  govemment." 

'*  That  American  history  and  civil  toremment  be  taogbt 
in  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  last  ytar 
of  the  high  school." 

In  1895  the  Committee  of  15  of  the 
same  Association,  which  considered  the  subject 
of  elementary  education,  recommended:  *The 
study  of  the  outlines  of  the  Constitution,  for 
10  or  15  weeks  in  the  final  year  of  the  element- 
ary school.'  In  1897  the  Committee  on  Rural 
Schools  recommended  that  *some  work  in  civics 
should  be  taken  up^  with  children  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  13  years,  and  that  for  those  be- 
tween 11  and  13  ^duties  to  the  native  land, 
treating  under  this  title  the  organization  and 
principles  of  our  form  of  govemment  (dvics)' 
shoidd  be  taught.  *As  a  preparation  the  teacher 
should  carefully  read  some  systematic  treatises 
on  ethics  and  civics.* 

In  1899  a  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  recommended  the 
<study  of  civics  along  with  or  separate  from  the 
course  in  American  history  in  die  last  year  of 
the  high  school  course.  In  1910  a  Committee 
of  Eight  of  the  same  Association,  especially 
appointed  to  consider  history  in  the  elemental)* 
schools,  made  a  statement  *that  elementary 
civics  should  permeate  the  entire  life  of  the 
school'  and  recommended  a  course  of  studsr  for 
it  through  grades  five,  six,  seven  and  eight, 
to  be  taught  in  connection  with  history. 

The  subject  had  by  this  time  become  thor- 
oughly established  in  the  colleges  andsecondary 
schools.  In  the  colleges  the  courses  in  govern- 
ment had  been  introduced  gradually  through 
the  eighties  and  nineties,  usually,  however, 
under  the  control  of  the  professors  of  histon'. 
and  sometimes  even  denominated  as  history 
courses.  The  separation  of  courses  into  dis- 
tinctly historv  and  distinctly  government 
courses  took  place  rapidly  in  the  colleges,  but  in 
the  secondary  schools  the  combination  lingered. 

In  1908  a  Committee  of  Five  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Civics  of  the  New  England  History 
Teachers'  Association  strongly  recommended  a 
course  in  civics  for  high  sdbools  which  should 
be  separated  from  the  history  course,  and  in 
1911  a  Committee  of  Five  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  made  recommendations 
to  the  same  effect 
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Organizations  outside  of  academic  circles 
began  campaic;ns  for  the  more  effective  teaching 
of  civics  in  school  and  college.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  these  was  the  National  Municipal 
League,  which  in  1901  began  a  series  of  reports 
on  college  work  in  government  and  in  1905 
published  a  syllabus  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary  schools. 

Following  the  activities  of  this  organization 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  ap- 
pointed an  agent  in  civic  education  and  a  special 
committee  issued  a  report  in  1915,  urging  the 
teaching  of  civics  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  along  somewhat  new  lines.  This  re- 
port urged  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  •Com- 
munity Civics.*  *Tne  aim  of  community  civics 
is  to  help  the  child  to  know  his  community 
.  .  .  what  it  does  for  him  and  how  it  does  it ; 
what  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
him,  and  how  he  may  fuml  his  obligation; 
meanwhile  cultivating  in  him  the  essential  quali- 
ties and  habits  of  good  citizenship.^ 

Meantime  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  had  a  new  Committee  of  Seven  at 
work,  and  in  1916  it  published  the  most  complete 
survey  to  date  covering  instruction  in  civics  or 
government  in  elementary  schools,  junior  high 
schools,  hi^  schools,  colleges  ana  universities. 
It  summarizes  all  activities  up  to  the  present 
and  makes  constructive  recommendations. 

In  spite  of  the  commendable  activities  of 
these  various  bodies  progress  in  the  matter  of 
getting  thorough  courses  in  civics  introduced 
into  tHe  rural  schools,  elementary  schools  and 
high  schools  has  been  slow  and  yet  the  progress 
when  considered  over  half  a  century  has  been 
very  great 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  in  1917  awakened  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  great  neglect  in  putting  into 
operation  the  recommendations  so  urgently 
pushed  by  the  associations  mentioned  above, 
and  now  (1918)  there  is  evident  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  a  desire  to  do  that  which  has 
been  so  long  neglected. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  has  been 
the  lade  of  teachers  properly  prepared  to  teach 
the  subject.  Women,  who  form  toe  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  the  teaching  force,  have,  prob- 
ably from  the  fact  of  their  exclusion  from 
participation  in  the  active  life  of  government, 
failed  to  evince  any  active  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Such  teaching  as  has  been  given  has  been 
of  a  purely  formal  kind  from  a  textbook.  At 
the  time  of  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  sub- 
ject, instruction  usually  consisted  of  reading  or 
studying  the  Federal  Constitution  and  some- 
times even  committing  it  to  memory.  The  very 
nature  of  its  introduction  in  the  form  of  an 
appendix  to  a  history  of  the  United  States 
scarcely  permitted  of  any  other  kind  of  method 
and  even  the  proponents  of  its  introduction 
seemingly  had  no  conception  that  it  could  be 
taught  m  any  other  fashion. 

Gradually  separate  textbooks  were  published, 
but  these  at  first  consisted  of  commentaries  on 
the  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
State  and  local  governments  were  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  Efven  when  these  subjects 
were  added,  as  they  gradually  came  to  be,  in- 
struction was  of  the  most  formal  and  unin- 
teresting kind. 

Any  other  kind  of  teaching  demanded  of  the 
teachers  was  impossible  to  have  for  the  reason 


that  they  did  not  know  the  subject  except  from 
a  text.  The  better  prepared  teachers  began  to 
teach  the  subject  of  government  as  it  was  actu- 
ally carried  on  and  the  demand  for  that  kind 
of  instruction  kept  growing.  This  was  difficult 
to  get  because  civics,  of  all  subjects,  was  one 
which  demanded  for  its  successful  teaching  a 
thorough  preparation  and  the  habit  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  of  keeping  abreast  with  the  news 
of  the  day. 

The  confusion  of  counsels  in  the  ranks  of 
its  protagonists  kept  even  the  best  prepared 
teachers  from  doing  effective  work.  Those 
who  had  recommended  that  civics  be  taught  as 
a  part  of  history  played  into  the  hands  of 
school  officials  who  were  only  too  glad  to  tack 
it  on  to  another  subject,  so  as  to  avoid  taking 
away  time  from  other  subjects  in  the  school 
curricula. 

In  such  a  position  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject usually  became  nothing  more  than  a  study 
of  constitutional  history  and  such  knowledge  of 
actual  government  as  was  obtained  by  the  pupil 
could  only  be  had  by  cramming  the  subject  just 
before  an  examination.  Even  with  the  best  of 
prepared  teachers  the  subject  under  such  cir- 
cumstances inevitably  became  one  of  the  study 
of  machinery  rather  than  of  the  functions  of 
government. 

It  was  largely  to  remedy  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  that  the  study  of  community  civics 
was  introduced.  Through  this  medium  the 
pupil  was  to  look  about  him,  find  out  for  him- 
self what  the  government  was  doing  for  him 
and  through  that  means  approach  the  study  of 
the  agency  of  machinery  of  governmental  activ- 
i^.  This  method  of  study  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  municipal  activities  first  and  then  quite 
naturally  to  the  work  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments. 

This  brought  to  the  subject  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  pupils  that  they  had  never  before 
had.  They  visited  local  governmental  agencies, 
executive,  legislative,  judicial;  witnessed  the 
numerous  industrial,  charitable,  educational  and 
social  activities  of  their  local  government ;  kept 
note  and  scrap  books;  toc^  a  keen  interest  in 
current  events  on  which  they  were  quizzed; 
had  debates  on  political  issues;  subscribed  and 
read  the  daily  newspapers  ^ind  weekly  or 
monthly  periodicals;  listened  to  talks  by  public 
officials;  took  part  in  mock  conventions  and 
so  on. 

Actual  experience  showed  that  many  of 
these  methods  could  not  be  carried  out  in  all 
centres  and  in  others  they  were  pushed  to 
extremes.  The  sordid  nature  of  a  police  court 
in  a  larjse  city  was  not  the  best  introduction 
to  judicial  institutions,  and  moreover  political 
officers  soon  got  tired  of  having  a  veritable 
mob  of  school  children  of  all  ages  swarming 
o|ver  their  buildings  and  offices.  While  only 
a  few  teachers  were  doing  it,  it  was  well 
enough,  but  when  it  became  a  daily  or  weekly, 
or  even  monthly,  practice,  for  many  it  became 
distasteful. 

There  has  been,  therefore,  a  reaction  from 
the  extremes  of  this  system  even  by  its  advo- 
cates, but  as  a  method  of  instruction  it  has 
aroused  interest.  The  time  consumed  and  its 
interference  with  the  work  of  other  teachers 
were  not  the  least  objections. 

The  time  given  in  class  to  the  subject  in 
elementary  schools  where  it  is  best  taught  is 
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combined  with  language  study,  geography  and 
history,  in  the  first  four  grades,  while  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  20  minutes  a  week  are 
given  to  a  separate  study  of  it;  in  the  seventh 

frade  40  minutes  and  in  the  eip^hth  grade  60. 
n  the  best  high  schools  five  periods  a  week  of 
45  minutes  for  20  weeks  or  three  periods  a 
week  for  40  weeks  are  given  to  the  subject. 
Sometimes  it  is  taught  parallel  with  the  United 
States  history  and  at  others  it  follows. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  colleges  and 
schools  have  been  undergoing  great  improve- 
ment in  recent  years  diough  civics  is  far 
from  being  generally  well  taught  in  the  schools. 
The  improvement  has  generally  come  in  those 
schools  where  the  object  of  the  teacher  has 
been  to  get  away  from  the  dry  rfeumc  of  offi- 
cers and  official  duties  to  a  study  of  functions. 
These  have  been  studied  by  the  use  of  current 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  public  documents 
and  official  notices,  visits  to  legislative  assem- 
blies and  courts,  and  in  the  emplojrment  of  a 
preat  variety  of  means  to  interest  the  pupil 
in  the  living  organization  of  governmental 
functions. 

In  many  schools  the  classes  and  whole  school 
have  been  or^nized  into  ^School  Cities^  or 
•Schobl  States*  and  the  pupils  given  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  school.  All  of  these 
methods  along  with  many  others  have  served 
to  vitalize  the  study  of  the  subject  and  to  make 
for  a  good  training  in  citizenship. 

Bibliography.^  ^The  Teaching  of  Govern- 
ment^ (report  to  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction; 
see  lists  of  books,  pp.  11  Iff)  ;  Barnard,  J.  L., 
Carrier  F.  W.,  Dunn,  A.  W.,  Kingsley,  C.  D., 
*The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics^  (in  Bul- 
letin No.  23,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington  1915)  ;  Bourne,  H.  E.,  <The  Teach- 
ing of  History  and  Civics^  (New  York  1907) ; 
Hill,  Mabel,  <The  Teaching  of  Civics>  (New 
York  and  Boston  1914}  ;  Munro.  W.  B.,  <  Status 
of  Instruction  in  Mumcipal  (jovemment  in  0>1- 
kges  and  Universities^  (^Proceedings  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,^  1906). 

James  Sullivan. 
New  York  State  Historian, 

CIVIDALE»  che-v^-da'lft,  Italjr  (the  ancient 
Forum  Julii),  town  of  Venctia,  in  a  basin  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  eight  miles  east-northeast  of 
Udine  near  the  Austrian  border.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ditches,  and  of  fine  suburbs ;  and  has  among  its 
edifices  a  large  cathedral  of  the  15th  century, 
with  three  (jothic  portals,  a  curious  baptismal 
font  and  several  fine  paintings;  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  and  a  record  office  with  some  very 
ancient  characters.  The  neighborhood  abounds 
in  interesting  antiquities.  Tne  Natisone,  which. 
Hows  through  the  city,  is  crossed  by  a  ISth 
century  bridge.  The  modernized  city  has  a 
military  training  college,  and  silk;  cotton  and 
linen  factories.    Pop.  10,031. 

^  CIVIL  ACTION,  an  action  brought  in  the 
civil  courts  for  the  recovery  or  protection  of 
private  or  civil  rights,  or  damages  for  their 
breach.  The  two  great  classes  into  which  ac- 
tions are  divided  are  civil  and  criminal.  In 
civil  actions  either  a  government  or  a  private 
individual  may  be  plaintiff  or  defendant;  while 
criminal  actions  are  always  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  government. 


CIVIL     CORPORATIONS.      See    Cor- 

PORATIONS. 

CIVIL  DAMAGS  ACTS,  le^slative  acts 
passed  in  several  of  the  States,  giving  to  hus- 
bands, wives,  children,  parents,  guardians,  em- 
ployers and  others  who  have  sustained  injury 
in  i>erson  or  property  or  means  of  support,  by 
an  intoxicated  person  in  consequence  of  such 
intoxication,  the  right  of  action  against  the 
person  who  sold  or  gave  away  the  liquor  which 
caused  such  intoxication.  Such  acts  have  been 
held  to  be  constitutionaL  In  some  cases  the 
right  of  action  has  been  extended  to  the  owner 
of  the  premises  where  such  intoxicating  liquor 
has  been  obtained. 

CIVIL  DEATH,  a  legal  term  ai>plied  to 
a  person  who  on  account  of  some  crime,  has 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment, thereby  losing  all  his  dvil  rights,  and  is 
considered  in  law,  dead.  In  some  jurisdictions 
a  person  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to 
Uie  imprisonment  is  considered  in  law  as  dead 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  In  order  to 
understand  clearly  what  constitutes  civil  engi- 
neering, it  vnW  be  desirable  to  consider  briefly 
the  steps  bjr  which  the  different  branches  of 
the  engineering  profession  have  develoi>ed  and 
have  become  differentiated  from  one  another. 
The  profession  of  engineering  in  some  form  is 
as  Old  as  the  human  race,  for  some  form  of 
building,  some  utilization  of  the  materials  and 
forces  of  nature,  has  always  been  necessary  in 
order  that  man  might  protect  himself  against 
the  elements  and  sustain  himself  in  the  con- 
flict with  nature.  Up  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  there  were  but  two  recognized 
branches  of  the  profession,  the  civil  and  the 
military.^  ^See  Engineering,  Military).  The 
former  included  all  those  branches  of  the  con- 
structive art  not  directly  connected  with  mili- 
tary operations  and  the  construction  of  forti- 
fications; while  military  engineering  concerned 
itself  with  the  applications  of  science  and  the 
utilization  of  materials  in  the  art  of  war.  But 
during  the  last  third  of  the  18th  century,  there 
came  a  remarkable  series  of  mechamcal  in- 
ventions, such  as  the  spinning  jenny  by  Har- 
greavcs,  the  spinning  frame  by  Arkwri^t,  the 
mule  by  Crompton,  the  power  loom  by  Cart- 
wright,  the  modem  steam  engine  by  Watt,  the 
puddling  process  for  making  wrought  iron  by 
Cort  and  others.  These  were  followed  in  the 
first  third  of  the  19th  century  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steam  locomotive  by  Stephenson 
and  of  the  steamboat  by  Robert  Fulton.  These 
discoveries  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  age 
of  steam  transportation  by  rail  and  by  sea. 
The  era  of  railroads  began,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  with  the  victory  of  the  "Rocket*  in 
the  competition  at  Rainhill  in  1829.  Improve- 
ments rapidly  followed  in  the  various  fields  of 
manufacturing  and  in  methods  of  producing 
iron  and  steel. 

The  Field  of  CivU  EngineeriM.— The  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  of  (Treat  Britain 
was  established  in  181%  and  its  first  president, 
Thomas  Telford,  described  civil  engmeering  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  4  Jan.  1828^  as  'the 
art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in 
nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man,  as 
the  means  of  production  and  of  traffic  in  states, 
both  for  external  and  internal  trade,  as  applied 
in  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
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canals,  river  navigation  and  docks,  for  internal 
intercourse  and  exchange;  in  the  construction 
of  ports,  harbors,  moles,  breakwaters  and  light- 
houses; and  in  the  art  of  navigation  by  arti- 
ficial power  for  purposes  of  commerce,  and  in 
the  construction  and  adaptation  of  machinery, 
and  in  the  drainage  of  cities  and  towns  *  But 
the  improvements  and  inventions  above  re- 
ferred to  soon  led  to  the  differentiation  of  sev- 
eral branches  from  the  parent  stem  of  civil  en- 
gineering, which  up  to  that  time  had  included 
all  branches  of  the  constructive  art,  excepting 
those  for  military  purposes.  The  "construction 
and  adaptation  of  machinery*  referred  to  bv 
Telford,  soon  became  a  field  b^  itself,  which 
is  known  as  mechanical  engineering  (q.v.)  and 
which  is  distinguished  from  civil  engineering 
by  the  essential  characteristic  that  it  deals  with 
machinery.  The  rapid  development  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  and  in  the  production  of  the 
various- metals  from  their  ores  soon  led  to  the 
differentiation  of  metallurgical  and  mining  en- 
gineering (q.v.).  Architecture,  which  up  to 
the  18th  century  had  been  considered  a  branch 
of  engineering,  had  already  become  a  profes- 
sion by  itself.  Thus,  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  the  branches  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession  were  civil  engineering,  mechan- 
ical engineering  and  metallurgical  and  mining 
engineering.  The  last  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, however,  has  probably  witnessed  a  ^eater 
advance  in  the  utilization  and  application  of 
the  "sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use 
and  convenience  of  man*  than  had  occurred  in 
all  previous  history,  and  various  other  branches 
of  the  engineering  profession  have  become 
specialties.  For  instance,  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  perfecting  of  the  electric 
motor  and  the  other  great  discoveries  in  elec- 
trical science  first  led  to  the  development  of 
electrical  engineering  (q.v.)  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fession, while  later  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  manufactur- 
ing has  produced  the  chemical  en^neer,  a  com- 
bination of  chemist  and  mechanical  engineer, 
and  the  advance  in  sanitary  science  and  the  dis- 
coveries with  reference  to  the  nature,  causes 
and  prevention  of  disease  have  resulted  in  the 
development  of  sanitary  engineering  (q.v.)  as 
a  branch  quite  extensive  enough  to  constitute 
a  profession  by  itself,  though  it  is  still  consid- 
ered a  branch  of  civil  engineering. 

The  term  civil  engineering  has,  therefore, 
two  distinct  meanings.  In  the  widest  and  old- 
est sense  it  includes  all  non-military  branches 
of  the  engineering  profession  as  it  did  a  hun- 
dred years  ago;  but  in  its  narrower,  and  at  the 
present  day  more  correct,  sense,  it  includes 
those  branches  of  the  profession  which  are  left 
after  the  separation  from  the  main  stem  of 
mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering 
and  metallurgical  and  mining  engineering.  But 
even  in  this  restricted  sense,  what  is  properly 
included  under  the  title  of  civil  engineering  re- 
mains undoubtedly  the  widest  in  scope  of  the 
four  great  branches  of  the  en^neering  pro- 
fession, and  in  practising  it  a  man  must  be- 
come a  specialist  in  some  one  or  in  several 
narrower  fields.  These  fields  may  be  enumer- 
ated as  follows: 

1.  The  construction  of  railroads,  now  one  of 
the  largest  fields  both  in  number  of  men  en- 
gaged and  in  capital  invested.  The  work  of 
the  civil  engineer  comprises  the  location  and 


construction  of  the  railroad,  with  all  its  vari- 
ous structures,  such  as  bridges  and  buildings, 
and  also  the  maintenance  of  the  railroad.  The 
motive  power  is  the  field  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gineer and  is  a  branch  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering. 

2.  The  construction  of  street  and  intern r- 
ban  railways,  a  branch  of  civil  engineering 
which  touches  on  the  field  of  electrical  engi- 
neering and  may  even  be  properly  considered 
to  belong  to  that  field  rather  than  to  civil  engi- 
neering, inasmuch  as  all  street  and  interurban 
railways  are  at  the  present  time  operated  by 
electricity.  The  construction  of  the  track  and 
structures,  however,  aside  from  the  motive 
power  and  its  applications,  is  properly  a  branch 
of  civil  engineering. 

3.  The  construction  of  highways  and  of  city 
streets  and  pavements.  This  has  always  been 
an  important  field  of  engineering,  for  the  high- 
ways of  a  country,  as  Macaulay  remarked,  are 
a  good  index  of  its  civilization;  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  modem  automobile,  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  hi^wajrs  and  of  city 
streets  have  beconje  of  even  greater  import- 
ance. In  the  application  of  various  materials 
and  bituminous  products  for  the  road  surface, 
this  branch  of  engineering  touches  on  ^he  field 
of  chemistry. 

4.  The  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
the  construction  of  canals,  of  lighthouses  and 
other  works  necessary  for  carrying  on  mari- 
time trade  and  commerce. 

These  four  fields  constitute  the  field  of 
transportation  engineering. 

5.  Structural  engineering,  which  comprises 
the  construction  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  steel 
frames  for  buildings,  retaining  walls,  and  in- 
deed all  fixed  structures  with  their  foundations. 
This  great  field  of  engineering  finds  its  applica- 
tion in  all  of  the  other  fields,  for  structures 
are  requisite  in  all  of  them. 

6.  Hydraulic  engineering,  which  includes 
the  development  of  water  powers  and  the  con- 
struction of  dams  and  power  plants  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  mechanical  engineer  is 
called  upon  to  supply  the  motors. 

7.  Irrigation  engineering  which  concerns  it- 
self with  utilization  of  waters  in  agriculture, 
the  diversion  of  water  from  streams  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  land,  with  the  various  struc- 
tures and  appliances  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

8.  Surveying  which  is  necessary  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  works  of  all  kinds  in  the  field,  but 
which  constitutes  a  branch  by  itself  known  as 
land  surveying  when  applied  to  the  object  of 
measuring  and  subdividing  land,  and  which  is 
known  as  topographical  surveying  when  the 
object  is  to  represent  upon  a  map  the  surface 
configuration  of  the  land,  and  which,  further, 
when  extended  to  the  survey  of  very  large 
areas  in  which  the  curvature  of  the  earth  must 
be  taken  into  account,  leads  to  the  intricate 
and  interesting  problems  of  geodesy,  or  the 
measurement  of  the  earth,  and  toudies  upon 
the  field  of  terrestrial  physics. 

9.  A  great  variety  of  problems  due  essen- 
tially to  the  congregating  together  of  people 
in  cities  and  the  necessity  for  conserving  and 
protecting  the  public  health.  This  includes 
works  of  water  supply,  sewerage,  the  disposal 
of  wastes,  the  drainage  of  lands  and  of  build- 
ings and  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  build- 
ings.   The  latter  field  has  recently  become  the 
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specialty  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  engi- 
neer. The  last  group  of  subjects,  involving 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  communities, 
has  within  recent  years  become  the  special 
field  of  the  new  profession  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering (q.v.)- 

The  above  enumeration  will  make  clear  the 
vast  extent  of  the  field  of  what  is  still  properly 
termed  civil  engineering,  and  will  make  it  evi- 
dent that  this  field  touches  at  manv  points  the 
other  eng[ineering  professions  and  that  the  vari- 
ous specialties  themselves  are  in  some  cases 
closely  related  and  yet  divergent.  In  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  steam  railroads  and 
electric  railways,  the  work  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer comes  in  many  ways  into  relation  with 
that  of  the  mechanical  and  with  that  9f  the 
electrical  engineer.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
development  of  water  powers,  the  construction 
of  pumping  stations  for  waterworks  and  the 
design  of  canal  and  harbor  works  and  docks 
with  the  necessary  operating  machinery.  In 
problems  involving  the  construction  of  the 
foundations  and  steel  frames  for  hi^h  build- 
ings, the  civil  engineer  comes  into  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  architect,  with  whom  he  must 
collaborate.  The  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer 
also  copies  in  many  ways  into  relation  with 
economic,  sociological  and  legal  problems  of 
great  importance  and  difficulty. 

Training  and  Education.— We  may  next 
inquire  as  to  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for 
success  in  this  profession.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  that  the  ideal  civil  engineer  must 
be  a  scientific  man  and  at  the  same  time  a  busi- 
ness man.  He  must  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  and 
the  materials  of  construction,  for  his  work 
consists  in  applying  those  laws,  principles  and 
materials  so  as  to  make  them  of  use  in  the 
world's  business.  He  must  be  essentially  a  man 
of  action.  The  engineer  takes  the  discoveries 
of  the  scientist  in  his  laboratory  or  the  book- 
worm in  his  study,  and  makes  them  available 
for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man.  His  dom- 
inant quality  must  be  practical  common  sense, 
combined  with  habits  of  care  and  accuracy,  and 
with  the  courage  and  training  which  will  enable 
him  to  solve, new  problems  and  to  meet  emer- 
gencies with  success.  His  mistakes  may  be 
very  costly  and  his  opportunities  for  effecting 
economies  by  skilful  design  and  construction 
are  very  great. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  in  order  to  be  a 
successful  engineer  a  man  must  be  a  fine 
mathematician.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the 
engineer  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  mathematics  up 
to  and  including  the  calculus,  he  seldom  uses 
any  but  the  simplest  applications.  In  geom- 
etry, and  especially  in  trigonometry,  he  must 
be  tnoroughly  at  home ;  but  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  his  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is 
his  ability  to  use  them  and  his  perception  of 
their  value  as  tools,  rather  than  his  power  to 
indulge  in  elaborate  mathematical  refinements. 
The  engineer  must  know  how  to  use  mathemat- 
ics, but  he  must  possess  in  addition  other  men- 
tal qualifications  which  are  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence; for  mathematics  is  in  its  essential 
conceptions  and  methods  an  abstract  science 
and  the  great  mathematician  is  apt  to  lack  the 
qualities  of  action,  the  quick  decision,  the  ac- 


curate judgment,  the  ingenuity  in  meeting  and 
overcoming  obstacles  and  the  natural  grasp  and 
insight  leading  him  to  see  the  physical  possibili- 
ties of  a  situation,  which  must  distinguish  the 
successful  engineer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
engineer  should  have  a  liking  for  mathematics, 
and  a  quick  and  instinctive  grasp  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  together  with  the  insight 
which  will  enable  him  to  see  how  they  are  to 
be  made  of  use  and  to  use  them  properly  when 
the  time  comes. 

The  training  of  the  engineer  must  be  mainly 
a  training  in  science,  and  such  a  training  tends 
to  develop  the  quality  of  honesty.  The  only 
aim  of  the  true  scientific  investigator  is  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth  concerning  the  phenomena  he 
is  studying.  Such  a  training,  if  combined  with 
business  ability,  makes  the  very  best  adminis- 
trators, and,  whether  for  this  reason  or  not, 
engineers  are  being  more  and  more  sou^t 
after  to  fill  administrative  positions,  e^cially 
in  cotinection  with  corporations  in  which  en- 
gineering is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  early  practice  and  associations  of  the  en- 
gineer are  often  of  a  character  which  fails  to 
produce  polished  manners  or  a  good  address 
and  appearance,  the  lack  of  which  is  sometimes 
a  great  handicap. 

There  have  been,  and  are^  two  ways  of  pre- 
paring for  the  practice  of  this  profession.  The 
first  is  to  begin  by  getting  a  thorough  tech- 
nical training  in  a  good  engineering  school,  in 
the  principles  underlying  the  profession.  The 
second  is  to  be^n  as  an  apprentice  or  student 
in  an  engineering  office,  ^ning  experience 
and  studying  at  ttie  same  time.  A  man  may 
become  a  good  civil  engineer  by  either  method. 
Which  method  is  the  better  will  depend  upon 
the  man.  If  he  can  take  a  college  course  and 
not  become  demoralized  by  the  opportunities 
for  slack  work,  the  lack  of  responsibility  and 
the  rather  low  standards;  if  he  can  maintain 
his  sense  of  perspective  and  avoid  intellectual 
arrogance;  if  he  can  really  master  thoroughly 
the  things  which  he  stuaies  and  not  simply 
learn  to  repeat  by  rote,  he  will  find  a  college 
education  to  be  the  best  and  quickest  prepara- 
tion for  the  engineering  profession.  He  will 
find  there  offered  the  opportunity  to  learn 
many  things  which  many  men  never  learn  in 
practice,  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  engineering  literature,  to  gain  habits  of 
study  and  breadth  of  view,  and  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  mind  to  enable  him  to  select  the  best 
way  of  solving  a  new  problem.  But  many 
young  men  have  not  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
college,  and  many  also  learn  better  when,  from 
day  to  day  in  their  actual  work,  they  see  the 
necessity  for  learning;  others  would  become  in- 
different or  lazy  in  a  college  atmosphere.  For 
such  men  the  second  method  may  oe  adopted, 
and  if  they  take  advantage  of  the  many  oppor- 
tunities now  offered  for  self-culture^  such  as 
evening  courses,  correspondence  schools,  in- 
dustrial and  manual  training  schools,  etc.,  it  is 
possible  for  them  ultimately  to  become  just  as 
good  engineers  as  by  the  first  method.  The 
Franklin  Institute  in  Boston,  for  instance,  of- 
fers evening  courses  in  most  branches  of  en- 
gineering, including  not  only  civil  engineering 
but  mechanical  engineering  and  electrical  engi- 
neering, in  some  of  which  coupses  the  students 
are  carried  as  far  into  the  subject  as  in  some 
of  the  large  engineering  schools.    Similar  op- 
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portunities  arc  offered  in  the  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute of  Boston,  the  Mechanics  Institute  and  the 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  and  other  schools  where  in- 
struction of  high  quality  is  offered  and  taken 
advantage  of  by  many  young  men  who  are 
working  and  earning  their  living  during  the 
day  time. 

The  young  man,  however,  who  aims  to  be- 
come a  civil  en^neer  should  endeavor  to  se- 
cure a  broad  training  and  a  wide  outlook^  not 
directed  entirely  to  technical  subjects,  but  cov- 
ering also  those  subjects  of  a  general  nature 
which  are  necessary  for  every  thoroughly 
trained  man.  The  engineer  of  the  past  has  too 
generally  been  considered  a  mere  builder,  and 
he  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  given  the  position  to 
which  his  responsibilities  and  his  achievements 
legitimately  entitle  him;  but  the  engineer  of 
the  future  should  aim  to  take  a  position  in 
society  and  business  as  a  cultivated  and  highly 
trained  man,  on  a  level  with  men  in  any  of  the 
other  professions. 

A  broad  and  thorough  education  can  now 
be  obtained  at  many  schools  in  this  country. 
Many  educators  would  advise  a  young  man  to 
take  first  a  college  course  and  to  supplement 
it  by  a  course  in  a  professional  school.  An- 
other plan  which  has  its  advantages  is  to  lay 
out  a  course  longer  than  the  usual  college 
course,  in  one  institution,  directed  from  the 
beginning  toward  the  end  in  view,  some  gen- 
eral subjects  and  some  professional  subjects 
being  studied  in  each  year,  with  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  latter  toward  the  end  of  the 
course.  The  latter  plan  has  the  advantage  that 
the  student  is  working  always  toward  a  defi- 
nite end,  provided  he  is  able  to  decide  at  the 
beginning  what  general  line  of  work  he  de- 
sires to  pursue.  Some  of  the  technical  schools 
of  the  United  States  have  provided  courses  of 
five  years  or  more,  in  which  the  student  may 
gain  a  technical  training  and  a  liberal  training 
at  the  same  time.  If  a  young  man  is  unable 
to  decide  upon  a  profession  at  the  beginning 
of  his  course,  whether  he  goes  to  college  first 
or  not,  he  should  at  least  decide  within  broad 
limits,  in  order  that  he  may  arrange  his  stud- 
ies so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste  of  time 
when  he  finds  himself  able  to  make  a  definite 
choice. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati,  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  establishments  or 
firms  which  employ  young  engineers,  has  adopt- 
ed the  novel  system  of  having  its  students  al- 
ternate between  the  school  and  some  practical 
employment,  spending  a  certain  period  exclu- 
sively in  each  place.  In  this  v/Siy  the  student  is 
made  to  see  the  use  of  what  he  is  learning  and 
to  realize  that  the  entire  value  of  what  is 
learned  depends  upon  the  ability  to  use  it, 
which  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  or  not  ijer- 
ceived  at  all  in  the  usual  college  or  technical 
school.  This  experiment  is  a  most  interesting 
one  as  a  method  of  training  engineers. 

It  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  necessary 
to  go  abroad  in  order  to  obtain  a  technical 
training  in  civil  engineering.  Our  Amer- 
ican schools  now  offer  better  preparation 
for  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  America 
than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  being  well  equip- 
ped and  teaching  American  methods.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  could  not  be  said,  but  at  present 
our  technical  schools  are  as  good  as  any  in 


the  world.  Fortunately,  also^  many  of  them 
offer  scholarships  or  other  aids  to  needy 'but 
capable  young  men,  so  that  the  lack  of  money 
need  not  prevent  a  persevering  man  from  gain- 
ing a  technical  education. 

The  Civil  Engineer.— The  opportunities 
presented  to  a  young  man  graduating  from  one 
of  our  engineering  schools,  or  prepared  by  self- 
training  or  at  one  of  the  evening  schools  re- 
ferred to,  will  be  many  and  varied.  All  pro- 
fessions are  overcrowded  in  the  sense  that 
there  are  men  in  them  who  cannot  find  employ- 
ment, and  this  is  true  in  civil  engineering.  Yet 
there  are  few  professions  which  offer  so  many 
opportunities  to  properly  qualified  men,  so  that, 
properly  speaking,  it  is  very  far  from  over- 
crowded. The  young  civil  engineer  will,  more- 
over, find  open  to  him  many  purely  business 
positions  for  which  his  training  has  fitted 
him.  The  range  of  the  engineering  professions 
is  continually  widening,  one  direction  in  which 
they  are  rapidly  extending  being  that  of  ad- 
ministration. Within  the  past  60  years  nearly 
the  entire  railway  system  of  this  country  has 
been  built,  most  of  our  factories  started  and 
our  works  of  sewerage  and  water  supply  con- 
structed. The  construction  of  these  works  has 
required  the  services  of  most  of  our  engineers, 
while  the  opportunities  of  profitable  emplov- 
ment  here  have  attracted  many  members  of  the 
profession  from  foreign  shores.  The  civil  en- 
gineer of  the  past  has  thus  been  mainly  a  con- 
structor; but  the  civil  engineer  of  the  future 
will  be  more  and  more  of  an  administrator  as 
well.  And  while  the  construction  of  railroads 
will  not  proceed  as  rapidly  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past  there  are  certain  directions  in 
which  construction  will  still  proceed  with  great 
activity.  For  instance,  although  the  great  era 
of  railroad  construction  may  be  said  to  be  sub- 
stantially ended,  there  is  still  much  work  to  be 
done  in  building;  branch  lines,  in  double  track- 
ing existing  lines,  in  reducing  grades  and 
curves,  elimmating  grade  crossings  and  making 
other  local  improvements,  often  on  a  large  scale. 
Moreover,  the  construction  of  urban  and  inter- 
urban  electric  lines,  the  buildinp^  of  subways  and 
tunnels  for  rapid  transit  in  cities  and  the  im- 
provement of  steam  railroad  terminals,  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rapid  rate  and  will  require  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars ;  while 
the  rapid  growth  of  urban  population  and  the 
advances  in  sanitary  science  nave  recently  given 
a  great  impetus  to  the  construction  of  works 
for  supplying  pure  water  and  for  disposing  of 
the  sewage  and  other  wastes  without  injury  to 
the  public  health.  Enormous  projects  requiring 
the  services  of  hundreds  of  engineers,  for  5 
or  10  years  are  sometimes  necessary  for  sup- 
plying one  of  our  great  cities  with  water  which 
has  sometimes  to  be  brought  hundreds  of  miles. 

But  in  addition  to  works  of  construction, 
which  in  the  past  have  utilized  the  greater  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  profession,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  reco^ized  that  the  man  with 
a  good  technical  training,  if  he  have  also  a 
talent  for  organization  and  executive  ability, 
and  if  he  be  possessed  of  that  greatest  of  all 
gifts  for  the  engineer,  common  sense,  is  the 
best  type  of  man  to  direct  the  work  of  our 
great  industrial  corporations,  many  of  which 
are  dependent  for  their  success  upon  sound  en- 
gineering judgpient.  Some  of  our  large  rail- 
road  corporations   have   within   comparatively 
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few  years  instituted  the  practice  of  choosing 
their  higher  officers  from  their  engineering 
corps,  instead  of  from  other  branches  of  the 
service.  Not  a  few  railroad  presidents  began 
their  careers  as  civil  engineers,  and  the  number 
of  such  men  will  increase  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  financial  remuneration,  the 
civil  engineer  stands  at  an  advantage  compared 
with  the  members  of  some  professions,  in  the 
fact  that  his  services  arc  in  demand  at  the  out- 
set at  a  fair  salary,  while  the  young  doctor  or 
lawyer  is  not  able  to  meet  his  expenses  for 
some  years.  The  ultimate  financial  possibili- 
ties presented  to  the  engineer  may  not  be  as 
great  as  in  the  professions  referred  to,  but  the 
rewards  are  still  sufficient  to  tempt  even  the 
most  ambitious  men,  while  there  are  few  impe- 
cunious engineers.  The  engineer  will  be  appre- 
ciated more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  The 
profession  is  a  growing  one,  with  great  possi- 
bilities, and  few  careers  offer  greater  induce- 
ments or  a  surer  or  truer  success  to  the  ener- 
getic and  capable  young  man,  for  we  live  in  a 
mechanical  age,  and  the  work  of  the  man  who 
can  ^direct  the  great  sources  of  power  in 
nature  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man* 
must  continually  increase  in  importance. 

George  F.  Swain, 
Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology, 

CIVIL  LAW,  The.  1.  Introduction.— 
The  term  Civil  Law  {Jus  Civile)  is  commonly 
and  popularly  used  in  several  distinct  senses. 
Thus  we  distinguish  it  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  Jus  Gentium  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
the  Jus  Naturale.  Again  our  municipal  law  is 
called  the  civil  law,  and  further  we  distinguish 
between  civil  and  criminal  law  on  the  one 
hand  and  civil  and  canon  law  on  the  other. 
But  it  is  here  used  as  referring  to  the  whole 
body  of  Roman  law  (the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis), 
having  its  proper  origin  contemporaneously 
with  the  g:enesis  of  the  Roman  state  and  com- 
ing down  in  ordinary  generation,  from  century 
to  century,  through  the  regal  period^  the  repulj- 
lic  and  the  empire  to  the  codification  of  Jus- 
tinian and  Napoleon. 

When  we  speak  thus  of  the  Civil  Law  we 
mean  the  whole  system  of  usages  and  rules  of 
private  law  adopted  by  the  Roman  people:  their 
JUS  privatum  as  opposed  to  their  jus  publicum 
(including  criminal  and  sacred  law).  The 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis  as  left  by  Justinian  was  the 
result  of  a  gradual  modification  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  code  of  the  XII  Tables  under  three 
great  influences  —  the  Jurisconsults,  the  Praetors 
and  Legislation.  The  institutional  definition  of 
the  jus  civile  as  the  peculiar  law  of  Rome,  in 
contrast  with  the  j'us  naturale  and  the  j'us 
gentium  is  a  mere  philosophical  flourish ;  by 
late  writers  j'us  civile  was  confined  to  the 
resfonsa  prudentium  alone;  what  the  Roman 
jurists  had  chiefly  before  their  mind  when  they 
used  the  expression  was  the  old  law  of  the  XIl 
Tables,  as  contrasted  generally  with  the  newer 
development  of  the  j'us  honorarium  (Hunter, 
'Roman  Law  >  24). 

Thus  the  Roman  law  presents  two  aspects, 
each  perhaps  equally  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  jurisprudence.  From  one  point 
of  view  it  furnishes  the  sound  and  scientific 
basis  of  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  law  of 
all  civilized  mankind,  and  has  long  proved  an 


inexhaustible  storehouse  of  legal  principles.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  forms  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  our  Aryan  ancestors 
and  the  complex  organizations  of  modem  so- 
ciety. In  its  ancient  records  it  takes  us  back  to 
the  very  inception  of  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
tracing  it  down  for  more  than  2,500  years  from 
the  Rome  of  Romulus  and  Servius  Tullius,  we 
see  it  constitute  a  legal  development  not 
matched  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  any  other 
people.  The  oldest  fragments  of  the  Roman 
law  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  ascribed  to 
the  period  of  the  kin^s,  but  these  are  essentially 
traditional  and  practically  insignificant,  and  we 
take  the  XII  Tables  as  the  first  solid  ground  in 
the  history  of  the  Civil  Law. 

2.  The  Law  of  the  XII  Tables.-- About 
the  year  450  b.c  a  commission  from  Rome  vis- 
ited Greece  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  infor- 
mation necessary  to  draw  up  a  written  code  of 
laws.  This  fact  suggests  a  foreign  or  Greek 
extraction  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  oldest  body 
of  Roman  law,  although  it  must  of  course  be 
conceded  that  the  XII  Tables  undoubtedly  con- 
tained much  law  of  indigenous  growth.  Three 
centuries  had  intervened  between  the  founding 
of  the  city  and  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
the  XII  Tables.  During  this  period  a  certain 
body  of  local,  customary  law  had  inevitably  de- 
veloped, some  part  of  which  must  have  been 
incorporated  into  this  first  written  code.  Until 
the  time  of  Diocletian  (245-313  a.d.)  profes- 
sional lawyers,  strictly  so  called,  were  not 
known  in  Rome.  The  business  of  practising 
law,  so  to  speak,  had  been  up  to  that  time  re- 
garded as  a  public  office,  which  each  citizen 
might  be  called  upon  to  undertake;  but  about 
that  time  there  began  to  grow  up  in  Rome  a 
class  of  men  among  the  patricians  who  made 
it  their  business  to  know  the  law.  Pomponius 
in  his  history  of  the  Roman  law,  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century  A.D.,  informs  us 
that  the  custody  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  exclu- 
sive knowledge  of  the  forms  of  procedure  and 
the  right  of  interpreting  the  law  belonged  orig- 
inally to  the  Colleee  of  Pontiffs,  a  patrician 
order,  at  the  head  of  which  was  an  officer 
known  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  from  which 
office,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  indirectly 
and  oy  a  strange  and  circuitous  devolution  has 
come  down  to  our  day  the  office  of  the  Pope  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  (church.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  language  of  the  substantive  law  of  the 
XII  Tables  has  been  transmitted  to  our  time. 
Some  learned  attempts  have  been  made  to  patch 
out  the  substance  of  each  table,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  exact  fragments  of  any 
part  of  the  XII  Tables  have  come  down  to  us 
in  their  precise  original  form  and  expression. 
The  language  has  probably  been  essentially 
modified  by  the  subsequent  Latin  usage  and  by 
repeated  transcription ;  and  the  fragments  have 
had  to  be  picked  out  and  pieced  together  from 
numerous  references  in  the  later  literature^  as 
for  example  from  Cicero,  Dionysius  and  Gaius; 
so  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  what  passes  for  the 
substance  of  the  XII  Tables  is  probably  largely 
a^  speculative  patch- work,  and  in  its  content  and 
significance  certainly  more  or  less  misleading. 

3.  The  Jurisconsults  and  the  Praetors.— 
The  jurisconsults,  a  professional  class  of  ju- 
rists or  le^l  writers  dating  from  the  century 
before  (Thrist,  were  given  by  Augustus  an  au- 
thority and  standing  which  they  had  not  there- 
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tofore  possessed,  and  from  his  time  much 
weight  is  to  he  attached  to  the  opinions  and 
writings  of  the  more  eminent  of  them.  In  426 
A.D.  Valentinian  enacted  a  law,  commonly  called 
*the  Law  of  Citation,®  providing  that  the  writ- 
ings of  only  five  jurists,—  Papinian,  Paul, 
Gains,  Ulpian  and  Modestinus,  should  be  quoted 
as  authorities.  If  a  majority  of  these  held  one 
opinion,  that  was  to  bmd  the  judge;  if  they 
were  equally  divided,  the  opinion  of  Papinian 
was  to  be  adopted.  The  great  bulk  of  Roman 
law  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  it,  is  due  to  the  jurisconsults. 
The  praetor  stood  in  Roman  law  midway  be- 
tween the  jurisconsults  and  the  legislature.  At 
first  there  was  but  a  single  praetor,  but  later  a 
praetor-urbanus  and  a  praetor-peregrinus  (when 
the  empire  extended  beyond  Italv,  the  number 
being  increased  to  18),  dividing  the  jurisdiction 
among  them  generally  either  along  the  line  sug- 
gested by  their  names  or  territorially.  The 
praetor  exercised  a  qualified  or  limited  legisla- 
tive power.  His  right  to  alter  the  law  was 
conceded,  but  it  was  not  unlimited.  He  was  in 
some  sort  the  chancellor,  the  keeper  oi  the 
conscience  of  the  Roman  people,  or  the  person 
who  was  to  determine  in  what  cases  the  strict 
law  was  to  give  way  to  natural  justice  inaiu- 
ralis  (Tquitas). 

4.  Legislation. —  To  give  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  Roman  le^slation  would  be  to  write 
the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  something 
quite  beside  the  purpose  of  this  article.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  state  that  during  the 
republic  the  popular  assembly  was  the  founda- 
tion of  legislation.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  empire  the  function  of  the  popular  assembly 
was  gradually  usurped  by  the  Senate,  acting 
more  and  more  as  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the 
emperor.  Finally  even  this  form  was  dropped, 
and  all  enactments  were  made  directly  by  the 
emperor.  During  the  republic  three  assemblies 
of  the  Roman  people  existed, —  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  a  patrician  body,  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata,  composed  both  of  plebeians  and  patricians 
—  the  franchise  being  on  the  basis  of  a  property 
qualification  —  and  the  Comitia  Tribuia,  which 
was  based  on  a  local  division  of  the  people  of 
the  city  —  the  vote  being  given  territorially,  as 
if  by  arrondissements,  cantons  or  wards.  The 
sovereign  power  was  exercised  by  the  emperors 


in  three  ways, — (H  by  direct  legislation  (^rfic/o, 

constitutiones) ;    (2)    bv    _'    '_ 

capacity  as* supreme  judge  (decretd)  ;  and  (3) 


by    judgments    in    their 


by  epistolce  or  rescnpta,  giving  instruction  on 
questions  of  law  in  answer  to  applications  from 
the  judges. 

5.  Codification.—  The  earliest  collection  of 
law  in  Rome  was  the  Jus  Papirianum  of  the 
regal  period  (temp.  Tarquinius  Superbus),  and 
it  was  not  until  304  b.c.  that  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  wrested  from  the  patricians. 
The  constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  col- 
lected at  different  times  and  constituted  the 
first  codes.  The  oldest  collection  in  the  form 
of  a  code  is  the  Codex  Gregorianus  et  Hermo- 
genianus,  which  covers  a  period  of  200  years 
from  Hadrian  to  Constantine.  Only  fragments 
of  it  remain.  Next  we  have  the  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  made  about  the  year  435  a.d.  The 
Theodosian  Code  has  small  pretensions  to  scien- 
tific classification,  but  it  runs  to  16  books  and 
has  come  down  to  us  almost  complete.  The 
reign    of    Justinian   (527-65  a.d.)    marks    the 


culminating  period  of  Roman  law.  In  collab- 
oration with  Tribonian,  he  prepared,  or  caused 
to  be  prepared,  a  complete  codification  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  law,  first  appointing  a  com- 
mission of  10  members  to  draw  up  a  code  along 
the  general  lines  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  This 
is  called  the  Codex  Vetus,  which  was  speedily 
superseded  by  a  later  edition  and  has  been  en- 
tirely lost.  Next,  about  the  year  530  a.d.,  Jus- 
tinian created  a  commission  of  16  members  to 
collaborate  with  Tribonian  in  a  codification  of 
the  vast  accumulation  of  law  that  had  grown 
up  under  the  hands  of  the  jurisconsults  and  the 
praetors.  The  commission  had  to  deal  with  the 
works  of  39  jurists,  consisting  of  2,000  books 
and  3,000,000  verses.  This  matter  was  finally 
sifted  and  reduced  to  50  divisions  or  books,  and 
constitutes  what  we  know  as  the  Digest  and  the 
Pandects.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  an  ele- 
mentary or  preparatory  textbook  of  the  law,  a 
commission  was  further  constituted  by  Justinian 
which  prepared  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
which  are  in  some  sort  a  little  more  than  a  re- 
vision or  a  new  edition  of  the  Institutes  of 
Gains.  After  publishing  the  Pandects  and  the 
Institutes  in  534  a.d,,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  old  code  and  to  incorporate 
the  new  constitutions  and  decisions.  This  re- 
vision was  completed  in  the  same  year,  and 
promulgated  on  16  Nov.  534  a.d.  Laws  of  a 
permanent  character,  subsequent  to  Justinian's 
codification,  were  collected  from  time  to  time 
and  called  Novels. 

6.  The  Justinian  Law  in  the  West. —  Upon 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  and  the  sub- 
sequent local  disorder  and  social  disintegration 
throughout  western  Europe,  the  civil  law  fell 
into  disuse  in  the  West,  and  during  the  Middle 
Ages  was  largely  lost  sight  of ;  but  in  the  12tli 
century  the  study  of  the  civil  law  was  revived 
at  Bologna  and  spread  thence  throughout  Italy 
and  into  France.  In  1453,  about  nine  centuries 
after  Justinian,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  and  the  Eastern  Empire  was  over- 
thrown. During  some  five  centuries;  or  more 
than  half  of  the  existence  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire after  Justinian,  the  law  nominally  remained 
as  settled  by  Justinian's  lej^islation,  modified 
indeed  by  subsequent  novels  of  the  emperors; 
but  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century  the  Jus- 
tinian Code  fell  into  abeyance  without  special 
abrogation.  The  great  causes  of  its  decay 
were  the  change  of  language  from  Latin  to 
Greek,  the  accumulation  of  fresh  law  and  of 
commentaries,  the  authorized  readjusting  of  the 
whole  by  several  of  the  later  emperors  and  the 
overpowering  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  or 
the  canon  law.  The  revival  of  the  study  of 
Roman  law  and  the  rise  of  the  Bologna  school 
were  formerly  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
alleged  discovery  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Pan- 
dects at  the  sack  of  Amalfi  by  the  Pisans  in 
1137;  but  it  has  recently  transpired  that  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law  had  begun  to  be  pur- 
sued with  ardor  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere  in 
Italy  long  before  that  time.  However,  the  man- 
uscript in  question,  now  called  the  Pandecta 
FlorentintB,  taken  to  Florence  on  the  conquest 
of  Pisa  in  1406,  b  well  known;  it  is  a  very 
ancient  and  valuable  copy  of  the  entire  Pan- 
dects, being  also  the  only  one  in  existence  that 
dates  before  the  age  of  the  Glossators.  The 
fame  of  the  school  at  Bologna  spread  throup^h- 
out  Europe,  attracting  crowds  of  students  from 
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all  quarters  and  reviving  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
civil  law. 

About  1135,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  code  of 
Justinian  was  translated  into  French,  and  by 
the  13th  century  many  French  translations  had 
been  made  of  tne  Digest,  the  Institutes  and  the 
Code.  By  the  12th  century  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils had  begun  to  forbid  ecclesiastics  to  study 
the  secular  law  (Rheims  1131;  the  Lateran 
1139;  Tours  1162).  This  ecclesiastical  inhibi- 
tion served  somewhat  to  check  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  at  Paris  —  then  as  now  the  chief  uni- 
versity town  of  Europe  —  and  was  favorable  to 
the  continued  predominance  of  Bologna  as  the 
seat  and  centre  of  civil  law  study,  to  the  growth 
of  the  Montpellier  School  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  schools,  the  chief  of  which  were 
at  Toulouse  and  at  Orleans.  All  these  great 
schools  in  France  —  except  Paris  —  ana  the 
numerous  schools  that  sprung  up  in  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  taught  the  civil  law  on  the 
basis  of  the  Justinian  text.  After  the  spread  of 
the  scientific  study  of  Justinian's  works  from 
Bologna  to  Montpellier  and  other  parts  of 
France,  the  Justinian  law  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  gradually  replaced  the  ante-Justinian, 
as  being  the  more  perfect  form  of  the  Roman 
law.  In  1250  France  was  still  divided  under  two 
laws;  in  the  south  (pays  de  droit  icrit)  the 
Roman  law  obtained,  modified  by  local  cus- 
toms ;  in  the  north  (pays  de  coutume)  local  cus- 
toms prevailed,  slightly  modified  by  Roman  law, 
which,  however,  was  taught  in  the  northern 
schools  and  left  numerous  traced 'in  the  legal 
works  of  the  period.  A  Dutch  school  of  jurists 
arose  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century  at 
the  University  of  Leyden.  So,  too,  in  Germany 
some  progress  was  made  in  the  study  of  the 
Jtistinian  law.  Like  the  jurists  of  other  coun- 
tries, those  of  Germany  were  impressed  bv  the 
superiority  of  the  Roman  law  to  their  native 
law,  both  in  form  and  substance,  and  their 
admiration  induced  them  by  degrees  to  put  it 
forward  in  practice.  The  influence  of  the 
Bologna  revival  extended  into  Spain,  where 
a  crude  codification  was  cflFectcd  as  early  as 
1263,  called  Siete  Partidas,  but  not  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  kingdom  until  about  the 
reign  of  Alonzo  XI  in  1348.  The  Roman  law 
worked  its  way  into  Scotland  by  way  of  France. 
From  the  close  alliance  that  so  long  subsisted 
with  France,  Scotland,  besides  borrowing  many 
of  its  institutions  from  that  country,  also  'im- 
ported a  large  portion  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  a  municipal  law, 
long  crude  and  imperfect,  and  whicJi  had  made 
little  progress  as  a  national  system  till  some 
time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  1532  by  James  V,  after  the  mode! 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  .  .  .  Properly 
speaking,  the  teaching  of  the  civil  law  com- 
menced in  Scotland  at  the  Reformation  in  1560*; 
after  which  date,  as  well  as  before  it,  the  more 
ambitious  students  of  the  civil  law  also  availed 
themselves  of  the  best  professional  teaching  of 
the  continental  universities.  *^In  Scotland  a 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  municipal  law.  ...  All  the  best  writers 
on  the  law  of  Scotland,  such  as  Stair,  Bank- 
ton,  Erskine  and  Bell,  were  able  civilians;  and 
though  they  have  not  produced  separate  trea- 
tises on  the  subject,  their  works  abound  with 
admirable   illustrations   of   the   Roman   law. 


evincing  great  learning  and  research,  and  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the 
continental  jurists."  (Mackenzie,  < Studies  in 
Roman  Law,'  40-41). 

The  influence  of  Roman  law  on  the  English 
common  law  has  been  very  differently  esti- 
mated by  different  writers.  Mr.  Stubbs  stands 
at  one  pole  of  the  controversy  with  his  eyes 
shut,  saying,  '£ng;land  has  inherited  no  portion 
of  the  Roman  legislation  except  in  the  form  of 
scientific  or  professional  axioms,  introduced  at 
a  late  perioa,  and  through  the  ecclesiastical  or 
scholastic  or  international  university  studies. 
Her  common  law  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  is  commonly  recognized,  based  on  usages 
anterior  to  the  influx  of  feudality, —  that  is  on 
strictly  primitive  custom.*  (Stubbs,  ^ Const. 
Hist,  of  England,>  I,  10,  §  8).  This  is  perfectly 
insular  and  manifestly  untrue.  The  other  and 
soimder  view  as  here  taken  is  presented  in 
Reeves'  ^History  of  the  English  Law,'  follow- 
ing Guizot  and  Mackintosh,  and  more  recently 
an  equallv  enlightened  view  has  been  taken  by 
Pollock  &  Maitland  in  their  *  History  of  Eng- 
lish Law.'  The  definite  traces  of  Roman  law 
surviving  the  Roman  domination  of  the  island 
are  exceedingly  slight.  Selden  states  that  tKe 
Roman  law  wholly  disappeared  in  England  until 
it  was  reintroduced  from  Bologna  in  the  12th 
century.  A  little  before  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  Vacarius,  a  Lombard,  went  over  to 
England  with  Archbishop  Theobald  and  lec- 
tured on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford  with  suc- 
cess. Even  Stubbs  admits  that  before  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  II  the  procedure  of  the 
Roman  civil  law  had  become  well  known  by 
the  English  Canonists.  Henry  of  Bracton  was 
the  first  really  scientific  commentator  on  the 
law  of  England,  and  the  ^eater  and  more 
important  part  of  his  work  is  little  more  than 
a  transcript  of  the  Roman  law.  He  shows 
everywhere  close  familiarity  with  the  Corpus 
Juris.  The  Novels  are  not  quoted,  but  the 
Institutes  are  referred  to,  and  there  are  many 
quotations  from  the  Digest  and  the  Code,  while 
a  very  large  number  of  passages  are  incor- 
porated bomly  into  the  text  itself  and  into  the 
tissue  of  the  author's  commenlaiy  without  any 
statement  as  to  their  source.  From  Bracton 
and  Glanvill  to  Pollock  &  Maitland,  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  the  Roman  law  in  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence  is  everywhere  traceable  and 
evident.  •The  English  system  of  equity  and 
the  ecclesiastical  law  have  been  formed  more  or 
less  extensively  on  the  Roman  law  or  on  the 
Roman  through  the  Canon  law.*  (Mackenzie, 
^Studies  in  Roman  Law,'  40^. 

Both  in  England  and  in  (Germany  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  law  was^  resisted  and  its 
predominance  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  but 
It  nevertheless  made  its  way  pari  passu  with 
advancing  civilization  in  each  country,  becom- 
ing in  fact  and  effect  the  substantial  corpus  juris 
of  the  one  country  directly  and  of  the  other 
indirectly.  Many  causes  combined  to  open  the 
way  both  in  Germany  and  in  England  for  the 
practical  application  of  Roman  law.  Among 
them,  especialljr  in  England,  were  the  impulse 
given  by  the  universities  and  the  Oxford  School 
of  Civil  Law,  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  law 
in  the  clerical  courts,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  a  class  of  civil  matters,  and  the 
personal  influence  of  the  higher  judges,  who 
mostly  belonged  to  the  clergy,  and  were  there- 
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fore  versed  in  the  Roman  law.  Above  all,  how- 
ever, was  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  de- 
fects of  the  common  law,  which  had  become 
manifest  from  the  growth  of  trade,  the  increase 
of  intercourse  ana  the  greater  importance  of 
movable  property;  for  the  common  law  had 
expended  its  best  energies  in  the  completion  of 
the  legal  constitution  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
had  showed  no  tendency  toward  creating  an 
original  commercial  law.  To  these  causes  must 
also  be  added  the  scientific  superiority  of  the 
foreign  law,  with  its  completeness,  over  the 
domestic  law,  with  its  want  of  .theoretical  de- 
velopment. Even  at  an  earlier  period  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Roman  law  had  been  used 
as  an  assistant  and  complementary  authority 
in  the  Curia  Regis,  upon  which  court  it  was 
.  incumbent  to  instruct  the  inferior  judges  in 
regard  to  the  law  in  doubtful  and  omitted  cases. 
A  legal  principle  enunciated  by  that  court  had 
authority  beyond  the  particular  case  in  which 
it  was  laid  down,  and  became,  by  means  of  its 
actual  use,  part  of  the  jus  non  scrip  turn,  con- 
suetudinarium.  As  Roman  legal  matter  obtained 
reception,  although  the  written  sources  of  the 
Roman  law  were  not  at  all  received  as  having 
a  legislative  authority,  Bracton  properly  included 
the  former  among  the  leges  ei  eonsuetudines 
Anglice.  (Prof.  Dr.  Giiterbock,  ^Henricus  de 
Bracton,^  etc.,  translated  by  Bnnton  Coxe, 
60-62).^ 

7.  Code  Napoleon-—  Some  steps  were  taken 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  looking  to  a 
codification  of  the  French  law.  Little,  however, 
was  accomplished,  and  the  French  people  owe 
to  the  constructive  genius  of  Napoleon  the  pres-* 
ent  scheme  of  codification,  which  was  tuder- 
taken  during  the  consulate  at  his  dictation,  and 
finally  completed,  one  code  at  a  time,  shortly 
after  the  end  of  his  reign.  '  The  Civil  Code, 
which  was  the  first,  was  enacted  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land  21  March  1804.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  a  council  of  jurists  assigned  by  the 
First  Consul  to  the  work;  but  he  himself  took 
great  personal  interest  in  itj  attending  many  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Commission  and  contributing 
much  by  his  acute  suggestions  to  the  form  and 
content  of  the  law.  With  some  fitness  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  *I  shall  go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  the  Code  in  my  hand.*  This  code, 
called  at  first  the  Code  Napoleon,  but  now  the 
Code  Civil,  has  to  do  with  the  law  of  obliga- 
tions, of  persons,  of  personal  status  and  of 
property.  It  contains  2,281  sections,  many  of 
them  of  only  a  line  or  two  in  length,  and  is 
comprised  in  a  volume  of  less  than  350  pages. 
The  whole  body  of  law  in  France  at  present, 
substantive  and  adjective,  civil  and  criminal,  is 
comprised  in  eight  codes,  as  follows:  Le  Code 
Civil;  Le  Code  de  Procedure  Civile;  Le  Code 
de  Commerce,  Le  Code  Pinal;  Le  Code  d'ln- 
struction  Criminelle-  Le  Code  Forestier;  Les 
Codes  de  Justice  Militaire.  The  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  each  of  these  codes  is  generally  and 
sufficiently  disclosed  by  its  title.  This  codifica- 
tion is  supplemented  by  the  Lois  Usuelles,  The 
sources  of  the  codified  law  of  France  are :  (o) 
the  ancient^  laws  of  the  realm  theretofore  in 
force,  consisting  of  local  customs  (custom  of 
Normandv,  custom  of  Paris,  custom  of  Brit- 
tany, etc.);  (h)  the  written  or  Roman  law: 
{c)  such  legislative  enactments  of  the  National 
Assembly,  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Convention,   and  such  of  the  Decrees  of  the 


Consuls  and  of  the  Directory,  between  17  June 
1789  and  15  March  1803,  as  were  thought  by 
the  codifiers  to  be  of  permanent  value ;  and  {d} 
such  general  laws  as  have  been  enacted  since 
21  March  1804.  The  Roman  law  constitutes 
the  foundation  and  groundwork  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  other  constituent  elements  indicated 
being  merely  subordinate  or  ancillary. 

8.  The  Extent  of  the  Civil  Law  Through- 
oat  the  World. —  The  civil  law  in  its  modern- 
ized form  and  substantially  as  enacted  in  the 
Code  Napoleon  has,  within  a  century  past,  be- 
come the  law  of  more  than  three-quarters  of 
civilized  mankind.  To  be  more  exact,  it  is  thus 
the  law  not  only  of  France  and  of  all  her  colo- 
nies, but  also  of  Italy,  Greece,  Switzerland  and 
all  the  minor  countries  of  southeastern  Europe, 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
her  colonies,  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Mexico, 
together  with  all  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  —  all  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere from  the  Texas  border  to  Cape  Horn  — 
of  Scotland  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
West  Indies  and  Louisiana,  of  Egypt,  of  all 
the^  other  civilized  parts  of  Africa  and  of  a 
majority  of  the  more  important  British  colonies, 
to-wit:  Quebec,  Ceylon,  British  Guinea  and 
other  English  possessions  in  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralasia. It  is  also  working  its  way  into  Turkey 
and  her  dependencies.  The  German  Empire  in 
1900  adopted  for  the  empire  the  Prussian  Code, 
which  is  a  Germanized  version  of  the  Code 
Napoleon;  and  Japan,  as  part  and  parcel  of  her 
scheme  of  civilization,  has  within  recent  years 
enacted  a  code  of  law  on  French  lines,  follow- 
ing closely  even  its  minor  details,  thus  writing 
the  law  of  Rome  —  the  Codes  of  Justinian  and 
of  Napoleon  —  into  the  jurisprudence' of  the 
remote  islands  of  the  sea. 

9.  Resemblance  Between  the  Civil  Law 
and  American  Law^— Aside  from  matters  of 
procedure  and  minor  detail,  the  actual  differ- 
ences between  the  living  Civil  Law  as  it  exists 
throughout  the  world  and  the  English  common 
law,  as  refined  and  modified  in  this  country  and 
now  administered  here,  are  not  great,  certainly 
not  greater  than  we  should  reasonably  expect, 
having  regard  to  the  controlling  influence, — 
conscious  and  unconscious  —  of  the  Civil  Law, 
upon  the  growth  and  development  of  the  com- 
mon law  m  England,  and  having  in  mind  the 
fact  that  many  English  judges,  notably  Mans- 
field and  Holt,  and  several  of  the  chancellors 
for  the  past  200  years  at  least,  have  professedly 
drawn  copiously  from  the  great  reservoir  of 
Roman  jurisprudence,  whenever  occasions  have 
arisen  for  modif3ring  or  extending  common-law 
principles  or  for  ai)plying  them  to  new  condi- 
tions of  fact  and  circumstance.  The  so-called 
common  law  of  England,  certainly  from  the 
11th' century,  is,  in  reality,  largely  the  Custom 
of  Normandy  and  the  Custom  of  Paris,  as 
imported  at  the  Conquest  in  1066  a.d.  Its 
scientific  terminology  and  its  exact  legal  lan- 
guage even  in  its  present  form  are  essentially 
French.  Chief  Justice  Holt  nearly  200  years 
ago  said:  ^Inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  all  nations 
are  doubtless  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
civil  Jaw,  as  all  governments  are  sprung  out 
of  the^  Roman  empire,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  principles  of  our  law  are  borrowed  from 
the  civil  law,  and,  therefore,  grounded  upon 
the  same  reason  in  many  things.*    (12  Mod. 
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Rep.  482).  Sir  William  Jones,  writing  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  said:  "With  all  of  its 
imperfections^  the  Digest  is  a  most  valuable 
mine  of  judicial  knowledge;  it  gives  law  at 
this  hour  to  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  and 
though  few  English  lawyers  dare  make  such  an 
acknowledgment,  it  is  the  source  of  nearly 
all  our  English  laws  that  are  not  of  feudsd 
origin.'*  And  Mr.  Hornblower,  addressing  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  (1902),  has 
said:  "It  is  also  well  for  us  votaries  of 
the  common  law  to  remember  that  there  is 
another  jurisprudence  founded  upon  the  Roman 
or  the  Civil  Law,  and  prevailing  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  continental  Europe,  from  which 
we  have  ourselves  borrowed  many  of  the  most 
important  legal  principles.*^  If  we  eliminate 
from  the  law  of  England,  as  it  obtains  in  this 
country,  our  technical  rules  of  evidence,  which 
have  grown  up  about  our  system  of  trial  by 
jury,  our  pleading  and  the  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  the  tenure,  transmission  and  devo- 
lution of  real  estate  (which  are  each  of  them, 
for  the  most  part,  little  more  than  an  antiquated 
mass  of  ignorance  and  rubbish,  of  which  it  is 
the  modem  tendency  of  our  American  juris- 
prudence to  relieve  us),  the  rest  of  our  system 
is  not  very  different,  at  least  in  its  elements, 
from  modern  Civil  Law.  The  following  subjects 
in  American  law  may  be  mentioned  which  have 
been  largely  influenced  by  the  Gvil  Law,  and  re- 
semble mat  system  in  many  important  elemen- 
tary principles,  namely,  the  subject  of  probate, 
of  succession  to  personal  property  and  testa- 
mentary capacity;  the  law  of  admiralty;  the 
law  merchant,  largely  of  continental  origin;  the 
law  of  equity  and  trusts;  the  law  of  corpora- 
tions as  juridical  persons  distinct  from  cor- 
porators; the  law  of  res  judicata,  fully  ex- 
pounded in  the  Digest  of  Justinian;  the  theory 
and  practice  of  habeas  corpus,  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  found  in  the  same  compila- 
tion; the  law  of  alluvion,  of  accession  and  of 
wild  animals ;  and  finally  the  great  subject  of 
obligations  in  general  as  arising  from  contract, 
quasi  contract,  tort,  neglect  and  the  operation 
of  law,  the  logical  arrangement  of  which  by  the 
civilians  becomes  more  and  more  useful  in  legal 
analysis  and  discussion.  To  these  we  may  add 
the  general  doctrines  of  public  and  private  inter- 
national law  which  are  mainly  of  continental 
origin.  (Howe,  < Roman  and  Civil  Law  in 
America,^  16  Harv.  Law  Rev.  342). 

10.  The  Importance  of  the  Civil  Law  in 
America. —  The  present  practical  importance  of 
the  Gvil  Law  to  us  consists  in  the  fact  that 
about  one-seventh  part  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies 
—  or,  to  put  it  in  figures,  more  than  13,CXX),000 
of  our  population  —  live  under  the  Civil  Law, 
and  are  governed  in  their  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  by  some  form  of  it.  Thus  Louisi- 
ana, with  a  population  of  1,700,000,  Porto  Rico, 
with  a  population  of  1,150,000,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  with  a  population  of  190,000,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000, 
and  Cuba  (if  indeed  it  may  be  included),  with 
a  population  of  2,050,000,  are  governed  by  the 
Civil  Law.  Not  only,  therefore,  must  our  judges 
and  lawyers  acquire  familiarity  with  it  and  fa- 
cility in  working  in  it,  but  our  commercial  and 
traciing  classes  are  finding  it  constantly  of  more 
and  more  consequence  to  them  in  tneir  busi- 
ness.    Not  only  is  much  of  our  law  derived 


from  it,  but  many  millions  of  our  people  live 
and  must  continue  to  live  under  it  ft  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  Custom  of  Paris  was  ia  force 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  down  to  the  year 
1810,  when  it  was  formally  abolished,  in  Michi- 
gan at  least,  by  the  legislature  of  that  State. 
(18  Wis.  158;  8  Mich.  25).  All  the  French 
colonies  established  in  the  17th  and  early  part 
of  the  18th  century  in  North  America  were 
governed  by  the  Custom  of  Paris,  wluch  still 
remains  in  Quebec  the  basis  of  the  codified  law 
of  that  province.  By  a  royal  ordinance  the 
laws,  edicts  and  ordinances  of  France  and  the 
Custom  of  Paris  were  extended  to  Louisiana, 
and  that  system  of  law  thus  introduced  prevailed 
there  until  1763,  when  France  ceded  Ae  coun- 
try to  Spain.  That  introduced  the  Spanish 
law  into  Louisiana,  which  was,  however,  only 
another  form  of  the  Civil  Law.  In  1808  a 
Civil  Code  was  adopted  l^  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
Code  Napoleon,  and,  as  revised  in  1825  and 
subsequently,  constitutes  the  present  Louisiana 
Code.  We  probably  owe  to  the  study  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  much  of  the  unreason- 
ing prejudice  which  has  hitherto  existed  to 
some  extent  in  this  country  'against  the  study 
of  the  Civil  Law.  Blackstone  began  to  be  read 
by  law  students  in  America  about  140  years 
ago,  and  from  then  to  now  has  been  for  the 
most  part  the  initial  textbook  for  all  lawyers 
and  law  schools.  He  writes  bitterly  in  his  first 
lecture  about  the  Civil  Law.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  he  wrote  without  knowled^  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  set  of  political  preju- 
dices and  with  a  bias  and  prepossession  with 
which  we  in  the  United  States  may  well  have 
little  sympathy.  Abstractly,  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  Americans  should  entertain  a  prej- 
udice against  the  Gvil  Law  than  against  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  there  are  cogent  rea- 
sons, practical  as  well  as  scientific,  why  we 
should  —  now  at  least  when  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  real  personal  concern  to  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  our  people  —  give  serious  at- 
tention to  modem  Civil  Law. 
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